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FOREWORD 


A  major  objective  of  education  is  the  training  of  children  for  wholesome 
individual  life  in  a  democratic  society.  This  objective  is  not  possible,  however, 
without  individual  health  and  without  physical  activity  in  a  reasonable 
recreational  program  which  provides  opportunities  for  participation  on  the 
part  of  all  boys  and  girls.  An  effective  health  and  physical  education  program, 
although  predominately  physical  in  its  several  aspects,  contributes  not  only 
to  the  development  of  the  physical,  but  under  right  leadership  it  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  training  youth  in  attitudes  of  right  conduct — initiative, 
courage,  honesty,  cooperation,  sportsmanship  and  self-confidence. 

Instruction  in  health  and  physical  education  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  curriculum  program  of  the  North  Carolina  public  school 
system.  Under  the  law,  instruction  is  required  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.  In  many  schools  effective  programs  of  health  and  physical  education 
are  being  carried  on.  There  appears  the  need,  however,  for  a  broader  program, 
one  that  will  function  effectively  in  the  health,  safety  and  play  life  needs 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  better  instruction  in  this  whole  field  of 
health  and  physical  education,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  employed  health  and  physical  education  advisers  to  work  with  the  schools 
in  the  development  of  their  programs  of  health,  physical  education,  safety, 
and  recreation.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Spencer  and 
Miss  Olive  Duncan  Brown,  assisted  by  committees  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  that  this  publication  was  prepared. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  present  materials  that  will  be  helpful 
to  every  type  of  school.  The  entire  program  is  presented  in  its  various  phases. 
A  basic  point  of  view  toward  this  important  field  is  developed,  and  instruc- 
tional material  for  the  first  through  the  eleventh  grades  for  both  boys  and 
girls  is  set  forth  herein. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  of  value  in  promoting  participation 
on  the  part  of  all  schools  in  a  dynamic  program  of  health  and  physical 
education  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  childhood  of  North  Carolina.  I 
most  heartily  commend  its  use  to  the  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
of  the  State. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

January  15, 1940. 
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PREFACE 


Provision  for  physical  and  health  education  in  the  program  of  a  modern 
public  school  can  be  abundantly  justified.  The  importance  of  physical  welfare 
is  recognized  by  intelligent  people  everywhere,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  health  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  education.  Very  appropriately 
the  question  may  be  raised,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  of  knowledge  and  lose  his  health?"  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not  likely  to 
gain  very  much  knowledge,  learning  or  scholarship  unless  due  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  bodily  welfare. 

It  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before  that  ample  provision  be  made  in 
the  school  program  for  those  physical  activities  essential  to  a  child's  welfare. 
Urbanization  of  the  population  has  deprived  children  and  adults  of  many  of 
the  opportunities  for  healthful  exercise  so  characteristic  of  good  rural  com- 
munities. The  school,  therefore,  must  provide  a  physical  education  program 
as  broad  and  vital  as  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  society  in  which  the 
individual  finds  himself.  The  program  must  be  modernized.  It  must  provide 
those  experiences,  those  activities,  so  vital  to  worthwhile  life  in  the  school, 
and  the  child  must  form  those  health  habits  which  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  throughout  his  life. 

To  promote  the  proper  and  effective  teaching  of  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation this  bulletin  has  been  prepared. 

The  materials  presented  are  intended  to  help  teachers,  principals,  and 
leaders  in  the  development  of  a  sound  program  of  physical  education  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  include  a  complete  program  on  health  instruction.  However,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  policy  with  reference  to  administrative  problems  of  organization  of 
a  broad  program  of  health  and  physical  education  has  been  included;  and 
since  the  development  of  sound  health  is  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  physical 
education,  certain  aspects  of  the  health  service  program  have  been  outlined. 
Publication  No.  189,  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  1935,  contains  the  Course  of  Study  in  Health 
Education. 

The  present  publication  was  prepared  after  a  careful  study  had  been  made 
of  the  status  of  physical  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
suggested  program  is  not  presented  as  ideal,  yet  a  sincere  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  the  best  suggestions,  the  best  materials,  and  the  best  of 
various  programs  from  schools  throughout  the  State.  This  bulletin  reprints 
as  an  Introduction  The  Public  School  Program  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, which  is  a  brief  statement  of  policy  for  school  board  members  and 
school  administrators  presented  by  "The  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education,"  because  this  statement  sets  forth  briefly  yet  com- 


prehensively  the  national  point  of  view  concerning  administrative  policies 
in  physical  education,  health  and  recreation. 

This  bulletin  is  divided  into  four  parts: 

Part  I,  which  deals  with  a  broad  program  of  physical  and  health 
education ; 

Part  II,  which  contains  detailed  materials  and  suggestions  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  physical  education  in  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina ; 

Part  III,  which  presents  a  graded  program  of  physical  education  for  the 
elementary  schools ;  and 

Part  IV,  which  gives  a  program  and  description  of  activities  for  the 
secondary  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  the  aids  and  suggestions  given  here  are  adequate  for  the 
development  of  a  program  of  physical  and  health  education  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 

Division  of  Instructional  Service 
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Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools 

INTRODUCTION 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  IN  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,  AND  RECREATION  * 

The  services  of  the  public  schools  in  health,  physical  education,  and  recrea- 
tion are  so  broad,  and  the  procedures  involved  in  their  administration  so 
varied,  that  many  difficult  problems  arise.  The  interest  and  responsibility  of 
school  boards  in  the  health,  physical  fitness,  social  adjustment,  and  leisure- 
time  interests  of  children,  youth,  and  adults  scarcely  need  justification.  These 
factors  are  basic  to  learning,  to  happiness,  to  success,  to  effective  citizenship, 
to  worth-while  living.  School  practices  throughout  the  United  States  indicate 
much  confusion  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  educators  as  well  as  the 
public.  In  an  effort  to  clarify  controversial  issues,  to  inform  school  adminis- 
trators of  accepted  policies,  and  to  promote  an  educationally  significant  pro- 
gram, the  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
presents  the  following  statement  of  policy  for  the  school  program  of  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  as  being  worthy  of  widespread  adoption. 
The  fundamental  needs  of  children,  whether  in  the  small  rural  school  or  in  the 
highly  organized  city  school  system,  are  largely  the  same,  and  these  needs 
should  constitute  the  basis  of  the  school  program  in  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation. 

I.  School  Health  Program 

The  major  phases  of  the  school  health  program  are  here  discussed  under 
the  following  headings :  Health  Service,  Hygiene  of  the  School  Environment, 
Hygiene  of  the  Instructional  Program,  and  Health  Instruction. 

A.  Health  Service. — The  health  service  program  of  the  school  consists  of 
those  services  which  are  provided  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  health. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  program  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  administrative  and  teaching  personnel.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized 
that  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community  have  cooperative  and  continuing 
responsibilities  for  the  health  of  pupils.  General  policies  follow: 

1.  Pediatricians,  physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  dental  hygienists,  oculists, 
and  other  school  health  service  personnel  should  meet  accepted  standards  of 
training  in  their  respective  fields;  should  have  training  in  public  health  work; 
and  should  meet  certification  requirements  of  their  respective  state  depart- 
ments of  education.  Health  service  personnel  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  desirable  personal  and  professional  qualifications. 

2.  All  pupils  in  the  public  schools  should  be  examined  periodically  by  a 


*  This  "Brief  Statement  of  Policy  for  School  Members  and  School  Administrators  presented 
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"Introduction"  to  this  bulletin. 
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qualified  physician,  and  the  results  of  such  examinations  recorded  on  easily 
interpreted  forms  to  become  a  part  of  the  child's  cumulative  school  record.  It 
is  preferable  to  have  each  child  examined  annually,  but  it  should  be  done  at 
least  once  in  every  three  years.  The  examination  should  be  detailed  and  com- 
plete, even  though  the  service  is  offered  at  less  frequent  intervals.  Parents  of 
pre-school  and  elementary  school  children  should  always  be  present  during 
examinations. 

The  objective  of  the  examination  of  pupils  is  to  determine  their  health 
status,  leaving  details  and  diagnosis  to  the  family  physician  to  whom  children 
showing  evidence  of  a  health  disorder  may  be  referred  by  the  parents. 

3.  In  addition  to  periodic  examinations,  special  examinations  should  be 
given  to  pupils  whenever  necessary.  Such  pupils  may  be  referred  to  the 
examining  physician  by  the  teacher  or  nurse.  This  physician  may  refer  such 
cases  to  specialists  available  through  the  school  health  service  or  advise 
parents  to  consult  their  family  physicians  as  to  the  child's  needs. 

4.  Health  records  of  pupils  should  be  simple,  cumulative,  and  uniform. 
When  a  pupil  transfers  from  one  school  to  another,  his  health  record  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  new  school.  When  the  family  physician  conducts  the 
examination,  the  findings  should  be  recorded  on  forms  provided  by  the  school, 
and  the  complete  forms  filed  in  the  school  office.  All  health  records  should  be 
filed  with  the  child's  total  cumulative  school  record,  and  should  be  accessible 
for  use  by  the  health  service  and  guidance  personnel.  The  information  con- 
tained on  these  records  should  be  considered  strictly  confidential,  and  when 
used  by  members  of  the  school  personnel  should  be  treated  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  manner. 

5.  An  examination  by  a  physician  should  be  required  of  all  pupils  planning 
to  participate  in  the  more  vigorous  physical  education  activities.  Such 
examinations  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  sports  season,  whenever 
required  throughout  the  season,  and  following  return  to  school  after  absence 
on  account  of  illness  or  accident.  A  physician  should  be  present  at  all  inter- 
school  football  contests,  and  immediately  available  for  all  other  athletic 
contests. 

6.  Correction  of  defects  is  the  right  of  every  child.  A  follow-up  program 
to  secure  the  correction  of  remediable  defects  should  be  conducted  through 
the  following  channels: 

a.  A  written  notification  to  the  home  concerning  the  findings  of  the  exam- 
ining physician,  requesting  parents  to  consult  the  family  physician  for  further 
study. 

b.  Visits  to  the  home  by  the  school  nurse,  visiting  teacher,  classroom 
teacher,  or  principal  whenever  necessary  to  secure  cooperation  of  parents. 

c.  Request  of  assistance  from  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  correction 
of  defects  of  children  from  homes  of  low  economic  status.  Such  action  should 
be  taken  only  after  the  economic  status  of  the  family  has  been  reasonably  well 
established  by  school  or  welfare  officials. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  results  of  health  examinations,  the  school  program 
should  be  adjusted  to  those  children  for  whom  adjustment  is  indicated.  These 
adjustments  may  include  rest  periods;  modified  activity;  proper  feeding; 
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modification  of  class  work  and  seating  to  compensate  for  eye  and  ear  defects ; 
and  modified  programs  of  study.  In  certain  cases  assignment  to  special  classes 
or  schools  may  be  indicated.  Close  cooperation  should  be  maintained  among 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  guidance  and  health  service  personnel. 

8.  Immunization  programs  for  the  control  of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  other  preventable  diseases  should  be  sponsored  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  when  necessary  should  be  provided  by  the  state  and  local 
boards  of  health. 

9.  The  school  should  provide  additional  measures  aimed  at  control  of  com- 
municable disease: 

a.  Daily  observation  and  inspection  of  children  at  school  to  detect  signs  of 
illness,  and  isolation  of  those  pupils  exhibiting  such  signs. 

b.  Readmittance  of  pupils  to  school  following  an  illness  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  school  physician,  school  nurse,  or  local  health  officer. 

c.  Special  diagnostic  tests,  such  as  the  tuberculin  test,  given  when  indicated 
by  school  health  service  staff  or  through  cooperation  with  state  or  local  boards 
of  health. 

d.  Supervision  of  lunchroom  service  to  insure  sanitary  food  handling  and 
preparation. 

e.  Provision  of  sanitary  water  supply,  drinking  fountains  or  individual 
drinking  cups,  sanitary  toilets,  toilet  paper,  hand-washing  facilities,  showers, 
individual  towels  for  both  hand-washing  and  showering,  and  sanitary  disposal 
of  sewage. 

/.  Sanitation  of  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  dressing  rooms,  locker 
rooms,  and  shower  rooms,  with  particular  care  given  to  floors  and  floor  mats. 

g.  Education  concerning  control  of  disease,  and  cooperation  of  the  home 
in  the  practice  of  proper  health  procedures  for  preventing  its  spread. 

h.  Assistance  of  all  school  personnel,  including  school  bus  drivers  and 
janitors. 

10.  The  school  health  personnel  should  supervise  the  lunchroom  service  to 
determine  food  values,  freshness  and  wholesomeness  of  food,  vitamin  and 
mineral  content  and  caloric  values  for  balanced  menus,  and  should  eliminate 
the  selling  of  large  quantities  of  cheap  candies,  hot  dogs,  and  synthetic 
drinks.  Lunchroom  service  should  constitute  a  worthy  educational  experience. 

11.  Adequate  first-aid  equipment  should  be  provided  in  each  school  and 
school  bus,  and  teachers,  bus  drivers,  and  pupils  should  receive  instruction 
concerning  its  use. 

12.  School  boards  should  establish  health  standards  for  the  entire  school 
personnel. 

B.  Hygiene  of  the  School  Environment. — School  officials  are  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  school  grounds  and  buildings  which  are  conducive  to  the 
safety  and  to  the  healthful  growth  and  development  of  pupils. 

1.  Teachers,  administrators,  health  service  personnel,  and  custodians 
should  be  well  prepared  for  their  individual  responsibilities  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthful  school  environment.  Such  preparation  should  be  included  in 
the  requirements  for  certification  for  school  service. 

2.  School  building  construction  and  equipment  should  meet  recognized 
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standards  in  size,  quantity,  safety,  convenience,  availability,  sanitation,  and 
safeguards  to  health.  The  following  items  are  of  particular  importance: 

a.  Spacious,  well-lighted  (without  glare),  well-ventilated  classrooms,  with 
well-constructed  floors,  proper  seats,  and  dull-finished  blackboards. 

b.  Wide,  well-lighted,  unobstructed  halls. 

c.  Cement  or  stone  stairways  or  ramps. 

d.  Doors  which  open  outward. 

e.  Proper  lunchroom  facilities. 

/.  Lavatories,  toilets,  and  drinking  fountains  which  meet  standards  of  ade- 
quacy and  sanitation. 

g.  Adequate  shower  and  dressing  rooms  which  are  well-lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. 

h.  Adequate  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  facilities. 

i.  Adequate,  well-located  rest  rooms. 

j.  Provision  for  the  corrective  physical  education  programs. 
k.  Health  service  rooms  where  health  examinations,  consultations,  and  first- 
aid  service  can  be  conducted  with  proper  privacy. 
I.  Fire-resistant  construction  throughout. 

3.  There  should  be  a  planned  routine  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  health- 
ful environment  with  regular  inspections  conducted  by  members  of  the  school 
health  personnel  and  principal  for  study  and  report.  Teachers  and  pupils, 
as  well  as  custodians,  should  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  good  ventilation, 
adequate  lighting,  correct  seating,  cleanliness,  and  sanitation. 

4.  The  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  should  be  provided  with  safe  ap- 
paratus, fence,  available  lavatories,  surface  suitable  to  the  various  types  of 
activities  carried  on,  and  should  be  of  ample  size  to  accommodate  an  adequate 
program  of  play  and  physical  education  activities.  Especially  should  there 
be  an  adequate  space  allotment  for  younger  children  on  the  elementary  school 
playgrounds.  Tennis  courts,  playrooms,  gymnasiums,  and  swimming  pools 
should  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the  playgrounds  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

C.  Hygiene  of  the  Instructional  Program. — The  frequent  and  rather  close 
contact  between  teacher  and  pupil,  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  school,  has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  health  of  pupils. 

1.  The  total  program  of  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  so  organized  that 
it  serves  the  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  of  each  individual  child. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  employed  who  possess  well-balanced,  well-integrated 
personalities;  who  have  sound  physical  and  mental  health;  and  who  have  had 
preparation  in  health  education. 

3.  Relationships  between  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  democratic  rather 
than  dictatorial.  Informality,  freedom,  and  cooperation  should  characterize 
classroom  procedures. 

4.  Marks,  credits,  tests,  and  promotions  should  be  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  their  effect  upon  health.  Elimination  of  the  overemphasis  on  these  phases 
of  the  educational  program  should  receive  the  earnest  consideration  of  edu- 
cators and  parents. 

5.  All  study  and  activity  assignments,  including  home  work,  should  be 
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adapted  to  individual  children,  and  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  do 
not  cause  undue  worry  or  interfere  with  normal  play  and  sleep. 

6.  The  activities  of  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should 
be  planned  and  regulated  so  they  do  not  cause  undue  fatigue,  intense  nervous 
stimulation,  or  unsocial  behavior. 

D.  Health  Instruction. — The  aim  of  a  health  instruction  program  is  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  healthful  behavior  in  pupils.  Such  behavior  should  be 
revealed  through  daily  habits,  the  expression  of  desirable  attitudes,  and  the 
grasp  of  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  give  a  basis  for  intelligent 
self -direction.  It  is  recognized  that  all  experiences  of  the  child  condition  his 
behavior,  and  that  health  education  is  the  product  of  a  variety  of  experiences 
in  home,  school,  and  community.  The  instructional  program  in  the  school 
should  be  so  organized  that  it  will  make  its  contribution  to  the  development 
of  a  scientific,  wholesome,  intelligent  attitude  concerning  individual  and  com- 
munity health,  and  the  shaping  of  behavior  in  accordance  with  recognized 
scientific  knowledge. 

1.  The  health  instruction  program  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  in- 
formal, and  should  be  concerned  with  helping  each  child  to  live  most  health- 
fully each  day.  It  should  be  adapted  definitely  to  the  interests,  needs,  and 
capacities  of  the  individual  child.  Facilities  and  equipment  should  be  con- 
ducive to  good  health  practices. 

2.  The  health  instruction  program  in  the  intermediate  grades  should  pre- 
sent more  of  the  background  of  knowledge  for  healthful  behavior.  It  should 
preferably  be  conducted  by  the  classroom  teacher,  and  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  school  program. 

3.  There  should  be  an  adequate  health  instruction  program  in  the  secondary 
school,  required  of  all  pupils,  coordinated  and  directed  by  teachers  certificated 
for  such  service.  This  instruction  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
school  program.  The  value  of  all  health  service  activities  should  be  fully 
utilized  as  educational  experiences. 

4.  All  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  have  adequate 
preparation  in  the  field  of  health  education,  and  such  preparation  should  be 
included  in  requirements  for  their  certification. 

5.  The  minimum  time  allotment  should  provide  for  a  daily  program  or  its 
equivalent  for  at  least  one  semester  in  each  of  the  junior  high  and  senior  high 
divisions  of  the  secondary  school.  More  time  than  this  may  be  desirable  to 
meet  the  need.  An  integrated  health  program  should  operate  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  secondary  education. 

6.  The  size  of  classes  in  hygiene  should  be  no  larger  than  those  in  other 
academic  subjects.  Classrooms,  as  well  as  texts,  references,  charts,  slides, 
models,  moving  pictures,  and  other  instructional  aids  should  be  provided  for 
teachers  and  pupils.  In  order  that  the  health  instruction  program  may  be 
further  vitalized,  practical  health  activities  should  be  initiated. 

7.  The  content  of  health  courses  should  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  and  should 
include  many  phases  of  personal,  home,  school,  and  community  hygiene. 
Details  of  health  courses  might  well  include  such  factors  as  heredity,  nutrition, 
excretion,  exercise,  rest,  play,  mental  hygiene,  communicable  and  non- 
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communicable  disease,  alcohol,  tobacco,  drugs,  first  aid,  preparation  for  mar- 
riage and  parenthood,  industrial  health  problems,  community  control  of  the 
milk  and  water  supplies,  safety  in  the  home,  school,  and  community,  or  any 
other  subject  matter  in  the  field  of  hygiene  that  may  be  important  to  the 
individual  or  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The  course  of  study  should 
be  carefully  planned  and  graded,  and  the  material  adapted  to  the  age,  in- 
terests, and  capacities  of  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  school. 

8.  Schools  should  place  courses  in  health  instruction  on  a  par  with  those 
in  other  subjects,  and  give  them  the  same  recognition  in  the  curriculum. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  health  is  recognized  as  the 
first  objective  of  education. 

9.  All  courses  concerned  with  health  in  secondary  schools  should  be  so 
organized  that  unnecessary  duplication  or  serious  omission  in  content  may  be 
avoided.  Departments  of  hygiene,  science,  physical  education,  and  home- 
making  are  those  most  directly  concerned. 

10.  In  those  schools  where  health  instruction  is  conducted  primarily  or 
wholly  by  physical  education  teachers  as  part  of  a  program  in  health  and 
physical  education,  the  same  standards  of  excellence  previously  described 
should  prevail.  Health  instruction  should  not  be  an  incidental  school  activity 
in  which  classes  are  held  only  when  bad  weather  or  inadequate  gymnasium 
facilities  interfere  with  the  regular  physical  education  program.  Classes 
should  meet  regularly  in  adequate  classrooms.  Definite  courses  of  study  should 
be  formulated,  and  effective  methods  of  instruction  should  be  used. 

11.  All  teachers  in  the  various  school  levels  should  recognize  their  oppor- 
tunities for  giving  health  instruction  whenever  the  situation  or  subject  mat- 
ter merits  such  procedure. 

12.  All  persons  concerned  with  the  health  instruction  program  should 
cooperate  fully  with  the  health  service  personnel,  with  the  home,  and  with 
community  agencies  interested  in  public  health  education. 

13.  Teachers  should  realize  that  the  most  effective  health  instruction  is 
that  which  is  adapted  to  individual  needs. 

14.  The  health  practices  and  attitudes  of  teachers  and  health  service  per- 
sonnel make  most  significant  contributions  to  the  health  behavior  of  pupils. 

In  every  school  and  school  system  there  should  be  a  person  in  general  charge 
of  the  entire  health  program.  This  person  should  be  fully  prepared  by  training 
and  experience  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  various  phases  of  the  program, 
and  to  see  that  none  of  them  is  neglected.  An  advisory  committee  may  be 
found  helpful  by  this  coordinating  director  of  school  health  activities. 

II.  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  is  that  phase  of  the  school  program  which  is  concerned 
largely  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children  through  the  medium 
of  big-muscle  activities.  Briefly  stated,  the  objectives  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion program  are  the  protection  and  improvement  of  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  fitness;  increase  in  strength  and  neuromuscular  control; 
development  of  desirable  social  attitudes  and  standards  of  conduct;  and 
acquisition  of  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  in  physical  education  activities 
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which  will  contribute  to  wholesome  and  enjoyable  leisure  pursuits,  and  to 
the  realization  of  the  other  objectives  of  the  program. 

A.  Class  Instruction  in  Physical  Education. — 

L  All  children  in  the  elementary  school  (Grades  1-6)  should  participate 
daily  in  a  program  of  directed  physical  education  activities  during  which 
time  the  teaching  of  skills,  techniques,  attitudes,  and  understandings  should 
be  stressed.  The  minimum  daily  instructional  period  should  be  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  in  length.  In  addition,  there  should  be  recesses,  periods  for 
free  and  supervised  play,  and  integration  of  physical  education  activities 
with  other  phases  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  Activities  include  in  the  physical  education  program  for  elementary 
schools  should  be  varied  in  nature,  and  should  include  games  of  simple  organ- 
ization for  large  and  small  groups;  rhythmic  activities  including  free  and 
creative  rhythms,  singing  games,  folk  dances,  and  social  dancing  (inter- 
mediate grades);  hunting  games;  modified  athletic  games  for  intermediate 
grades;  stunts,  tumbling,  and  self -testing  activities,  including  activities  per- 
formed on  gymnasium  and  playground  apparatus;  mimetics  and  story  plays. 
This  program  of  activities  should  be  suitable  to  the  needs  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  pupils.  Individual  differences  must  be  taken  into  account. 

3.  School  boards  should  provide  equipment  and  supplies  sufficient  in  amount 
and  variety,  together  with  sufficient  indoor  and  outdoor  playroom  and  play- 
ground facilities,  to  permit  conduct  of  such  a  program. 

4.  Elementary  school  classroom  teachers  should  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  training  to  conduct  physical  education  activities,  and  such  training  should 
be  required  for  certification. 

5.  All  pupils  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  should  participate  in  a 
daily  program  of  directed  physical  education.  The  minimum  time  allotment 
for  physical  education  class  instruction  and  activity  should  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  school's  regular  academic  periods.  Additional  time  is  often  desirable 
if  it  can  be  arranged. 

6.  All  pupils  in  the  school  should  be  enrolled  in  physical  education  classes. 
Those  who  by  reason  of  illness  or  disability  are  unable  to  participate  in  the 
more  vigorous  forms  of  activity  should  be  assigned  to  classes  in  modified 
activity,  or  to  rest,  with  full  credit  in  either  case.  No  pupil  need  be  excused 
from  physical  education  where  such  a  program  is  maintained. 

7.  Work  in  musical  organizations  or  in  military  training  should  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  physical  education  program,  since 
the  objectives  and  the  means  of  attaining  the  objectives  of  each  are  of  such 
a  divergent  nature. 

8.  Classes  in  physical  education  should  be  small  enough  to  permit  efficient 
instruction,  forty  pupils  per  period  constituting  the  maximum  number  de- 
sirable for  class  instruction.  Pupils  should  be  classified  and  grouped  according 
to  their  abilities. 

9.  The  physical  education  program  should  receive  equal  recognition  with 
other  subject  fields  in  the  curriculum. 

10.  Content  of  the  program  in  physical  education  in  the  junior  and  senior 
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high  school  should  be  broad  and  varied.  It  should  include  a  variety  of  team 
games  such  as  basketball,  softball,  soccer,  speedball,  football  (in  the  senior 
high  school  and  for  mature  boys  only),  touch  football,  volleyball,  field  hockey; 
a  variety  of  individual  and  small  team  sports  such  as  swimming,  tennis, 
archery,  golf,  handball,  bowling,  badminton,  boxing  (intraschool  only), 
wrestling,  horseshoes,  winter  sports,  etc.;  stunts,  tumbling,  and  pyramid 
building;  gymnastic  drills,  marching,  and  apparatus  work;  rhythmic  activ- 
ities, including  folk,  tap,  social,  and  modern  dance;  social  recreation,  and  mild 
recreational  activities.  A  number  of  these  activities  may  be  taught  and 
conducted  on  a  coeducational  basis. 

11.  The  physical  education  class  instruction  period  should  be  utilized  for 
the  teaching  of  skills,  attitudes,  and  understandings  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
gram of  activities,  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  period  for  free  and  undirected 
play.  All  reasonable  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents.  Habits 
of  safety  in  activity  should  be  developed. 

12.  Supplies  and  equipment  sufficient  to  organize  and  conduct  the  program 
adequately  should  be  provided  by  boards  of  education  from  funds  budgeted 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  physical  education  program  should  not  be  allowed 
to  subsist  on  such  gleanings  as  the  gate  receipts  of  athletic  contests,  assem- 
blies, or  of  student  fees,  but  should  be  supported  on  the  same  basis  as  classes 
in  history,  English,  chemistry,  and  other  school  subjects. 

13.  Adequate  showers,  dressing  rooms,  gymnasiums,  and  outdoor  play 
facilities  should  be  provided  in  each  school  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
most  effective  program. 

14.  Teachers  of  physical  education  should  be  well  prepared  for  their  duties. 
Preferably  they  should  have  a  major  in  physical  education  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  learning  and  should  be  certificated  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education. 

15.  Classes  in  modified  activity,  corrective  physical  education,  or  rest 
should  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who,  because  of  disability  or  illness,  may 
not  safely  participate  in  vigorous  activity.  A  physician's  recommendation 
should  be  the  basis  of  assignment  to  this  program.  Facilities  for  conducting 
the  above  program  should  be  provided  in  each  school.  The  services  of  teachers 
with  specialized  training  in  corrective  physical  education  should  be  available 
for  each  school. 

16.  All  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  should  change  to  gymnasium 
clothing  for  the  physical  education  period,  and  bathing  should  be  required  at 
the  close  of  each  physical  education  class. 

B.  Intramural  Athletic  Program  and  Recreational  Clubs. — The  program 
described  in  this  section  includes  those  physical  education  activities  sponsored 
by  pupils  within  the  school  which  are  conducted  outside  of  the  regular  physical 
education  class.  Intramural  athletics  and  recreational  club  activities  consti- 
tute such  a  program. 

1.  Intramural  activities  in  a  variety  of  games  and  sports  should  be  provided 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  programs  should  provide 
for  voluntary  participation  of  all  pupils. 
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2.  Recreational  clubs  have  an  important  function  in  the  secondary  school 
to  foster  participation  in  those  activities  which  do  not  and  should  not  lend 
themselves  so  definitely  to  a  competitive  intramural  program.  Examples  of 
such  club  activities  are:  riding,  skiing,  skating,  hiking,  camping,  and  dancing. 

3.  Pupils  should  participate  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  activi- 
ties under  the  direction  of  interested  and  qualified  teachers.  The  development 
of  pupil  leadership  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  program. 

4.  Facilities  and  equipment  for  conducting  intramural  and  club  activities 
should  be  provided,  and  should  be  equally  available  to  boy  and  girl  groups. 

5.  Awards  for  winning  intramural  contests,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  of  little  monetary  value.  Such  awards  should  be  made  to 
teams  rather  than  to  individuals,  and  should  be  considered  as  temporary 
expedients  for  motivation  in  unusually  difficult  situations. 

6.  Coeducational  playdays  and  sports  days  should  be  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  well-planned  physical  education  program  for  boys  and  girls. 

C.  Interschool  Athletic  Program. — A  program  of  education  should  be 
conducted  in  each  community  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
total  physical  education  program  and  its  relation  to  interschool  athletics. 
In  some  schools  and  communities  there  should  be  a  shift  of  emphasis  from 
interschool  to  intramural  programs  and  other  desirable  club  activities.  More 
youth  should  receive  the  benefits  of  a  well-directed  athletic  program. 

1.  The  interschool  athletic  program  should  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  program,  and  as  such  be  provided  for,  and  be  completely 
financed  by  school  boards,  and  be  completely  administered  by  school  officials. 

2.  Coaches  should  be  bona  fide  members  of  the  faculty,  and  should  be  trained 
and  certificated  as  physical  education  teachers.  Coaching  is  teaching. 

3.  Interschool  athletic  leagues  should  be  confined  to  the  senior  high  schools. 
They  have  no  place  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 

4.  Playdays  may  be  conducted  to  bring  together  pupils  in  different  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  for  socialized  participation  in  games,  no  school 
championships  being  involved. 

5.  The  health  and  welfare  of  pupils  should  be  of  first  consideration  in 
planning  an  athletic  program.  To  protect  and  promote  the  health  and  welfare 
of  competing  athletes,  the  following  conditions  should  be  met : 

a.  Adequate  medical  examinations  for  all  athletes  at  the  beginning  and 
during  each  season  of  participation,  together  with  medical  service  at  all 
contests. 

6.  Following  an  illness,  the  readmittance  of  a  pupil  to  participation  only 
on  a  doctor's  recommendation,  and  under  his  supervision. 

c.  Selection  of  contests  which  will  not  overtax  the  physical  capacities  of 
immature  pupils. 

d.  Teachers  well  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  sport  involved. 

e.  Best  obtainable  protective  equipment  for  every  participant. 

/.  Ample  time  for  conditioning  and  training  in  fundamentals  of  each  sport. 

g.  Competition  between  teams  of  comparable  ability. 

h.  Standardized  classification  (on  such  bases  as  strength  or  age,  height 
and  weight)  and  eligibility  requirements. 
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i.  Playing  seasons  of  reasonable  duration,  with  no  postseason  contests. 
No  preseason  game  should  be  played  until  athletes  are  well  drilled  in  funda- 
mentals and  are  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

j.  No  state  championships. 

k.  No  interstate  competition  except  between  schools  located  near  state 
borders. 

I.  Confining  contests  to  small  geographic  areas  within  the  state. 
m.  Limiting  boys  to  participation  in  two  sports  per  year,  in  separate  sport 
seasons. 

7i.  Adequate  provision  for  medical  and  hospital  care  of  injured  athletes. 

6.  Interscholastic  boxing  should  not  be  permitted. 

7.  The  state  departments  of  education  should  be  represented  on  all  state 
high  school  athletic  association  boards  of  control. 

8.  Inter  school  activities  for  junior  high  schools  should  be  limited  to  occa- 
sional invitational  meets  or  games.  Junior  high  school  boys  should  not  com- 
pete in  American  football.  An  extensive  program  of  intramural  activities 
is  strongly  recommended. 

9.  Interschool  competition  for  girls  should  be  limited  to  invitational  events, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  sports  days  or  playdays  where  mass  participation  is 
emphasized. 

10.  All  girls'  athletic  activities  should  be  taught,  coached,  and  refereed 
by  trained  women  leaders,  and  should  be  divorced  entirely  from  any  inter- 
scholastic athletic  contests  for  boys. 

III.  Recreation 

The  school  is  one  of  many  agencies  interested  in  the  training  and  guidance 
of  young  people  in  desirable  and  wholesome  leisure  pursuits.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion the  school  does  not  assume  complete  responsibility  for  recreation,  but 
should  exert  leadership  and  develop  a  cooperative  program  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  school  can  make  its  contribution  to  recreational  educa- 
tion by  adopting  the  following  policies. 

1.  The  recreational  aspects  of  art,  music,  science,  literature,  drama,  na- 
ture study,  industrial  arts,  handcrafts,  dancing,  sports,  and  games  should  be 
taught  during  the  regular  school  program. 

2.  Recreational  programs  may  be  organized  for  voluntary  participation 
in  such  activities  outside  of  class  periods.  Leadership,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities. 

3.  The  school  plant  should  be  made  available  for  recreational  use  in  the 
community. 

4.  Adults,  as  well  as  children  and  youth,  should  use  the  facilities  outside 
of  school  hours  under  competent  leaders  who  may  be  supplied  by  the  school 
or  some  other  agency.  Such  use  of  school  properties  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  by  school  administrators  and  boards  of  education.  Taxpayers  have 
huge  investments  in  school  plants.  These  plants  should  be  continuously  avail- 
able, if  needed,  to  serve  citizens  of  all  ages. 

5.  School  districts  and  municipalities  should  organize  year-round  coopera- 
tive programs  of  recreation  for  the  community,  in  the  cost  of  which  both 
may  share,  and  in  the  administration  of  which  they  should  cooperate.  Sum- 
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mer  and  vacation  programs  of  recreation  should  be  included  in  this  arrange- 
ment. 

6.  In  rural  districts  the  school  often  represents  the  only  agency  around 
which  a  community  program  of  recreation  can  be  built.  In  such  situations 
the  teachers  and  school  board  members  should  initiate  the  organization  of 
the  leadership  for  the  rural  community  in  a  school-centered  recreation  pro- 
gram. 

7.  Recreation  directors  should  be  trained  in  this  special  field  of  leadership, 
and  should  be  certificated  for  such  service. 

Personnel  and  Leadership 

All  persons  engaged  in  leadership  in  the  fields  of  health,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  should  exemplify  high  standards  of  personal  behavior, 
be  reasonably  well-skilled  performers,  have  a  fine  degree  of  personal  health, 
have  well-balanced,  well-integrated  personalities,  and  be  well  trained  for 
their  positions  in  accredited  professional  schools.  Fine  leadership  is  par- 
ticularly essential  in  this  field  because  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  contacts 
with  pupils  and  the  unusual  opportunities  for  influencing  their  behavior  and 
attitudes. 

In  order  to  develop  such  a  school  program  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation,  as  outlined  above  in  this  report,  it  is  recommended  that  state 
departments  of  education  should  have  on  the  staff  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  necessary  trained  leadership  that  shall  provide  guid- 
ance, supervision,  materials  and  helps  essential  to  guarantee  an  effective 
state-wide  program  that  will  eventually  reach  every  boy  and  girl. 

Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
October,  1939,  Vol.  X,  No.  8. 
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PART  I 


Physical  and  Health  Education  Program  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

PROFESSIONAL  OBJECTIVES* 

1.  Adequate  health  examination  and  a  comprehensive  protection  program 
for  every  school  child,  to  include  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
healthful  school  environment,  and  hygienic  standards  in  the  entire  cur- 
ricular  and  extra-curricular  life  of  the  school. 

2.  Adequate  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  in  every  school  and  adequate  time 
in  the  curriculum. 

3.  Coordination  of  community  effort  in  policies,  finances  and  use  of  facili- 
ties for  programs  of  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation. 

4.  Health  and  physical  education  instruction,  based  upon  scientific  materials 
progressively  arranged  throughout  the  grades  and  upper  schools  and 
directed  toward  personal  accomplishments  and  social  needs. 

5.  Establishment  of  procedures  for  the  scientific  classification,  grading 
and  promotion  of  individuals  to  insure  the  best  educative  results. 

6.  Professionally  trained  and  accredited  supervisors  and  teachers  for  all 
branches  of  the  health  and  physical  education  program,  including  the 
coaching  of  athletic  teams. 

7.  Promotion  of  the  idea  of  play  and  recreation  as  aspects  of  the  finest 
living. 

8.  The  accreditment  of  health  and  physical  education  in  all  schools  and 
colleges  for  graduation  and  the  acceptance  of  such  credits  from  high 
school  for  college  entrance. 

9.  The  organization  and  administration  of  health  and  physical  education 
in  schools  as  a  single  executive  department,  closely  integrated  and 
thoroughly  coordinated  with  the  general  purpose  of  education. 

10.  Extension  of  the  desirable  and  practical  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
health  and  physical  education  among  boys  and  girls  in  school  to  all 
members  of  the  community  as  the  broader  implications  of  education  are 
recognized. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITMENT 

In  setting  up  requirements  with  reference  to  health  instruction,  physical 
education,  sanitation,  and  safety,  it  is  recognized  that  such  standards  do 
not  constitute  the  entire  picture  of  a  good  school  even  with  respect  to  the 
health  and  physical  welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  However,  there  are  mini- 
mum essentials  that  are  necessary  in  order:  to  safeguard  teachers  and 
pupils  from  the  inherent  dangers  of  insanitation ;  to  provide  opportunities 
for  healthful  growth;  to  teach  the  fundamental  knowledges  with  regard  to 
personal  and  community  health  problems;  and  to  encourage  the  formation 


*  (Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.) 
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of  good  health  habits  and  attitudes  towards  one's  own  self  and  towards 
society. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

L  School  Plant. 

An  adequate,  safe  and  sanitary  school  plant.  See  legal  requirements  in 
the  appendix  of  this  publication.  For  new  or  remodeled  school  buildings  see 
"The  School  Plant",  pp.  22-25  of  Publication  206,  Handbook  for  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Schools,  1938. 

II.  Health  Service. 

1.  A  complete  physical  examination  of  each  pupil  every  three  years  as 
required  by  law.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  cooperation  with  local  depart- 
ments of  health  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

2.  Daily  health  inspection. 

3.  Monthly  weighing  of  children  in  the  elementary  school. 

4.  Frequent  screening  examinations  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  special 
teacher  of  physical  education. 

5.  Adequate  health  records  kept  up-to-date. 

III.  Health  and  Safety. 

Health  and  safety  instruction  as  a  separate  subject  or  correlated  with 
other  school  subjects.  See  Publication  189,  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems, 
pp.  378-410.  This  section  contains  a  scale  of  health  abilities  and  suggested 
activities  by  grades  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

IV.  Physical  Education. 

1.  Elementary  School.  A  minimum  of  thirty  minutes  daily  (150  minutes 
weekly) ,  exclusive  of  recess,  noon  hour  or  after  school  time. 

2.  High  School.  At  least  ninety  minutes  each  week  for  all  students.  Three 
thirty  minute  or  two  forty-five  minute  periods  are  suggested.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  minimum  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  per 
week  when  possible. 

Interscholastic  and  intramural  athletic  contests  and  practice  periods  are 
recognized  in  lieu  of  class  work  during  participation  in  a  sport,  provided  the 
coach  is  a  person  certificated  in  physical  education. 

For  certification  requirements,  see  page  15. 

Reference  : 

Neilson  and  Van  Hagen's  Physical  Education  for  Elementary 
Schools  has  been  selected  as  a  required  manual  for  all  standard  ele- 
mentary schools.  Superintendents  are  urged  to  secure  this  book  as  a 
medium  of  improving  the  program  of  physical  education.  Copies  of  this 
book  may  be  obtained  from  the  North  Carolina  School  Book  Deposi- 
tory, Raleigh,  at  $1.55  each  post-paid.    (Regular  price,  $2.00). 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION* 

I.  Elementary  Teachers:** 

Six  semester  hours,  as  now  required,  to  be  divided  as  follows : 


A.  Principles  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  2  semester  hours 

B.  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Physical 

Education  for  Elementary  Schools  2  semester  hours 

C.  Practices  and  Procedures  in  Health  for 

Elementary  Schools   2  semester  hours 


(Two  semester  hours  of  biological  science  are 
recommended  as  a  prerequisite.) 

II.  Part-time  teachers  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
physical  education  and  coaches  of  athletic  teams,  com- 


prising a  minor  of  15  semester  hours 

including:** 

A.  Principles,  Organization,  Administration,  and 

Supervision  of  Physical  Education  and  health  3-4  semester  hours 

B.  Physical  Education  Skills  and  Applied  Techniques, 

to  include:  (Elective  Courses)   8-9  semester  hours 


1.  Group  games  of  low  organization  (games  adapt- 
able to  adult  group  and  to  children  of  elementary 
age.) 

2.  Dual  and  single  games  (tennis,  handball,  golf, 
badminton,  track,  and  field  events,  etc.) 

3.  Group  games  of  high  organization  (football, 
soccer,   rugby,   basketball,   baseball,  volleyball, 


speedball,  lacrosse,  field  hockey,  etc.) 

4.  Rhythms  and  dances. 

5.  Gymnastics  and  stunts. 

6.  Aquatics. 

C.  Health  Education,  including  the  Teaching  of 

Health  and  School  Health  Problems  3-4  semester  hours 

III.  Full-time  teachers  of  health  and  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  including:**!   30  semester  hours 

Group  I :  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  6  semester  hours 


Group  II:  Principles,  Organization,  Administration, 

and  Supervision  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  3-4  semester  hours 

*  Effective  as  of  July  1,  1942. 

**  Required  service  courses  in  health  and  physical  education  are  not  acceptable  for  credit 
towards  certification  in  these  fields. 

,t  6-8  semester  hours  of  biological  and  physical  sciences  and  6-8  semester  hours  of  social 
Bciences  recommended  as  prerequisites. 
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Group  III :  Physical  Education  Skills  and  Applied 

Techniques,  to  include:   12  semester  hours 

1.  Group  games  of  low  organization  (games  adapt- 
able to  adult  group  and  to  children  of  elementary- 
age.) 

2.  Dual  and  single  games    (tennis,  handball,  golf, 
badminton,  track,  and  field  events,  etc. ) 

3.  Group  games  of  high  organization  (football,  soccer, 
rugby,    basketball,   baseball,   volleyball,  speedball, 
lacrosse,  field  hockey,  etc.) 

4.  Rhythms  and  dances. 

5.  Gymnastics  and  stunts. 

6.  Aquatics. 

Group  IV:  Individual  Corrective  Physical  Education  2-3  semester  hours 
Group  V:  Health  Education: 

1.  Method  and  Materials  In  Health  Education.  If 
Method  and  Materials  is  used  towards  fulfilling  the  gen- 
eral education  requirements,  the  additional  work  in 
the  field  of  health  and  physical  education  must  be 

taken  to  fulfill  major  requirements  2-3  semester  hours 

2.  Hygiene,  including  personal  health,  public  health, 
child  hygiene,  and  sanitation,  immunology,  and  allied 

subjects   3-4  semester  hours 


PLAY  AREAS,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

In  order  to  carry  on  a  program  of  physical  and  health  education  that  will 
meet  the  social  and  physical  needs  of  the  children,  adequate  equipment  and 
supplies  are  needed.  The  necessary  facilities  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  size  of  the  school  and  the  type  of  program  planned. 

Regardless  of  facilities,  however,  every  school  should  carry  on  a  program 
of  physical  and  health  education  by  adapting  the  program  to  such  facilities 
as  are  available.  Where  facilities  are  inadequate,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
improve  them.  Equipment  and  supplies  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be 
provided.  Much  of  the  equipment  and  materials  can  be  used  interchangeably. 

In  the  high  schools,  in  many  instances,  "varsity"  teams  have  been  given 
the  use  of  most  of  the  available  space  and  materials  at  the  expense  of  other 
phases  of  the  program.  A  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  situation  in  terms  of 
relative  importance  is  necessary.  The  principle  of  extending  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  should  apply. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  materials  and  supplies  are  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  a  good  program  and  should  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  children. 
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THE  PLAYGROUND 

The  playground  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  play  space  for  boys  and 
girls  to  play  at  the  same  time. 

Standard  Elementary  Schools.  A  minimum  of  ten  acres  is  recommended 
for  the  school  site  in  the  new  standards  as  outlined  in  the  Handbook  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools,  1938.  Large  elementary  schools  need  more 
space. 

Consolidated  Schools.  These  schools  need  sufficient  space  so  that  elementary 
and  high  school  children  do  not  have  to  use  the  same  areas. 

High  Schools.  The  amount  of  space  needed  depends  upon  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  and  the  type  of  program  planned.  Ample  space  should  be 
provided  so  that  a  broad  intramural  program  can  be  carried  on  after  school 
hours  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Safety  Precautions.  Playing  surfaces  should  be  kept  smooth  and  free  from 
obstacles  that  are  dangerous.  The  playing  surface  and  all  equipment  (in- 
door and  outdoor)  should  be  inspected  carefully  and  frequently.  Any  defects 
found  should  be  reported  to  proper  authorities  for  correction.  The  safety  of 
the  pupils  should  always  be  a  chief  concern  to  the  physical  education  teacher 
and  to  the  administrator. 

Comparative  Areas  Needed  for  Various  Sports 
(Ranked  in  ascending  order  of  space  required  per  player.)* 

Area  per  player     No.  of  Minimum  Area 

Game                                           (Sq.  Ft.)  players                  Size  (Sq.  Ft.) 

1.  Volleyball                                              150  12                   80'  x  60'  1,800 

2.  Handball   (single  wall)                         170  4                   20'  x  34'  680 

3.  Basketball   (boys)                                 210  10                   35' x  60'  2,100 

4.  Badminton                                            220  4                   20'  x  44'  880 

5.  Basketball  (girls)                                  204  12                   35' x  70'  2,450 

6.  Soft  Ball  (Plgd.)                                  451  20                   95' x  95'  9,025 

7.  Soccer  (girls)   1309  22  120' x  240'  28,800 

8.  Tennis   1500  4                   50'  x  120'  6,000 

9.  Field  Hockey   1564  22  135'  x  255'  34,425 

10.  Soccer  (boys)   2250  22  165' x  300'  49,500 

11.  Football   2618  22  160' x  360'  57,600 

12.  Baseball  (hard)   5000  18  300'  x  300'  90,000 

GYMNASIUM 

For  High  School.  The  minimum  size  according  to  standards  established  by 
the  National  Education  Association  is  41  x  66  feet  for  a  single  gymnasium.1 
The  following  standards  set  up  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation appear  adequate  for  adoption  in  North  Carolina. 

Minimum  size  according  to  enrollment: 
Students  Enrolled  Width  Length  Height  to  Square** 

0-150  46"  80'  18' 

150-500  50'  85'  20' 

501  -900  60'  90'  22' 

901 -over  70'  100'  22' 

It  is  recommended  that  when  only  one  gymnasium  is  available  the  boys  and 
girls  alternate  in  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  playground. 

1  Report  of  Committee  on  School-House  Planning.  National  Education  Association.  1925. 
*  The  Physical  Education  Curriculum  (A  National  Program)    Wm.  Ralph  LaPorte.  The 
University  of  Southern  California  Press.  Los  Angeles,  1938. 
**  Meaning  height  of  side  wall  from  floor  to  beam. 
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For  Elementary  School.  A  gymnasium  or  playroom  is  desirable  for  the 
elementary  school.  If  neither  are  available,  however,  other  areas  about  the 
school  should  be  utilized.  A  modified  program  can  be  carried  on  in  the  regular 
classroom.  Tumbling,  pyramid  building,  and  rhythmical  activities  may  be 
well  taught  on  the  stage  of  the  auditorium.  A  balanced  program  in  physical 
education  should  include  both  indoor  and  outdoor  activities. 

There  are  many  activities  that  can  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  indoors 
but  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  much  of  the  program  can  and  should  be 
conducted  out-of-doors,  particularly,  for  the  upper  elementary  grades  and 
the  high  school. 

In  union  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as  the 
high  school  have  access  to  the  gymnasium  for  physical  education  activities. 

DRESSING  AND  SHOWER  FACILITIES 

Locker  rooms,  lockers  and  adequate  dressing  space  for  all  classes  in  phy- 
sical education  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school,  as  well  as  for  athletic 
teams,  is  considered  necessary  to  safeguard  personal  property  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  habits  of  cleanliness.  A  basket  system 
will  make  it  possible  to  provide  adequate  dressing  facilities  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  space.1  Assistance  in  planning  a  gymnasium  with  locker  and 
shower  facilities  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Showers.  A  sufficient  number  of  showers  should  be  installed  for  the  largest 
classes.  Hot  water  is  an  essential.  Soap  and  towels  should  be  provided  either 
by  the  students  or  by  the  school. 

SUPPLIES 

The  supplies  in  physical  education  and  play  activities  are  the  tools  with 
which  the  teacher  works.  School  authorities  should  supply  these  tools  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  rely  upon  gate  receipts  from  "varsity"  sports  and 
contributions  from  Parent-Teacher  and  other  organizations  for  money  to 
provide  supplies. 

SUGGESTED  SUPPLIES 
Elementary 

Baseballs,  Indoor  Playground  Baseballs,  10",  12" 

Bean  Bags  Pump,  Air 

First-Aid  Kit  Repair  Kit 

Horseshoes  Soccer  Balls 

Jumping  Ropes  Sport  Balls  (rubber,  several  sizes) 

Measuring  Tape  Stop  Watch 

Needles,  Lacing  Tether  Balls 

Paddle  Tennis  Equipment  Volley  Balls  and  Net 

Playground  Ball  Bats  Whistle 

Yarn  (Cotton) 


1  Administration  op  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Williams  and  Brownell,  W.  B. 
Saunders,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1937. 
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High  School 


Badminton  Sets 
Baseball  Bats 
Baseballs 
Basketballs 

Deck  Tennis  Equipment 

First-Aid  Kit 

Horseshoes 

Measuring  Tape 

Paddle  Tennis  Equipment 

Ping  Pong  Equipment 


Playground  Balls  and  Bats 
Pump,  Air 
Repair  Kit 
Soft  Balls 

Sport  Balls  (rubber) 

Stop  Watch 

Volley  Balls  and  Net 

Whistles 

Yarn  (Cotton) 

Soccer  Balls  (rubber  for  outdoor  use) 


PERMANENT  EQUIPMENT 


Elementary  School.  Playground  equipment  such  as  giant  strides,  merry- 
go-rounds,  etc.,  may  be  useful  in  a  program  for  elementary  schools  but  are 
not  essential.  If  the  permanent  equipment  is  to  be  substituted  for  super- 
vision and  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  it  is  best  not  to  have  such 
equipment. 


High  School.  The  present  trend  towards  the  informal  programs  makes  the 
so-called  heavy  apparatus  such  as  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  buck,  rings, 
etc.,  less  important  than  was  at  one  time  thought.  The  use  of  such  equip- 
ment should  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  program  but  apparatus  cor- 
rectly used  by  a  trained  person  will  broaden  the  program. 

Several  gymnasium  mats  should  be  provided  for  tumbling,  pyramids,  and 
stunts  even  though  apparatus  is  not  provided.  Small  mats  (5'x8')  are  pre- 
ferable to  large  mats. 

For  use  in  rhythm  work  a  piano  or  victrola  is  needed.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  both. 


Accidents  in  the  school,  the  gymnasium,  and  on  the  playground  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  forethought  and  exercise  of  care.  All  apparatus 
and  equipment  should  be  inspected  frequently  and  all  defects  reported  to 
proper  authorities.  Until  the  defects  are  corrected  the  use  of  such  equipment 
should  be  discontinued. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  equipment  correctly,  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
to  report  any  that  seems  to  be  unsafe.  In  the  use  of  equipment  and  in  all 
activities  pupils  should  be  taught  to  exercise  good  judgment  with  regard  to 
taking  risks.  Teachers  should  attempt  to  develop  the  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  students  that  taking  unnecessary  chances  that  are  hazardous  are 
indications  of  poor  judgment  rather  than  signs  of  courage. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions,  however,  some  accidents  will  occur  and  it  is 
important  that  the  physical  education  department  be  prepared  at  all  times 


Suggested  Permanent  Equipment 


Piano 

Chinning  Bar 
Balance  Beam 


Victrola 
Scales 

Mats  (small) 


Seesaws 
Junglegym 
Slide 
Sandbox 


PROVISIONS  FOR  SAFETY  AND  FIRST-AID 
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to  render  first-aid  to  all  persons  injured  in  or  about  the  building.  In  schools 
in  which  there  is  no  physical  education  director,  the  athletic  coach,  principal, 
or  some  person  specifically  trained,  should  be  in  charge  of  first-aid.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  useful  to  teachers: 

1.  A  supply  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  antiseptic  solution, 
cotton,  gauze,  and  adhesive  tape  should  be  kept  on  hand. 

2.  A  first-aid  kit  with  scissors,  tourniquet,  and  other  useful  ar- 
ticles should  be  kept  ready  for  emergencies. 

3.  In  case  of  serious  injury,  make  the  pupil  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, notify  the  school  office,  call  a  physician,  and  notify  the 
parents  of  the  pupil  injured. 

Instruction  in  First-Aid.  See  Red  Cross  Manual  of  First- Aid.  The  Course 
of  Study,  1935,  Publication  No.  189,  also  gives  suggestions  concerning  first- 
aid  instruction. 

Safety  Education.  See  Publication  No.  174,  Health  and  Citizenship,  Sug- 
gested Procedure  for  Teaching  Safety  and  First-Aid,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

This  publication,  although  presenting  the  total  program  of  physical  and 
health  education  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  contains  suggested  ma- 
terials of  instruction  for  that  part  of  the  program  generally  termed  physical 
education.  In  the  construction  of  a  program  of  physical  education,  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  phases  of  the  school  program  dealing  with  the  health  of  the 
child  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  essential  phases  of  the  physical  and 
health  education  program  are: 

I.  Healthful  school  living  (Health  supervision). 
II.  Health  service. 

III.  Health  instruction. 

IV.  Safety  education. 1 
V.  Physical  education. 

i 

I.  HEALTHFUL  SCHOOL  LIVING 

Healthful  school  living,  or  health  supervision  is  concerned  with  the  hy- 
giene and  the  sanitation  of  the  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment. 
As  will  be  noted  on  page  —  of  the  Introduction,  "Hygiene  of  the  School  En- 
vironment" and  "Hygiene  of  the  Instruction  Program"  are  both  considered 
important  aspects  of  the  "School  Health  Program."  Healthful  school  living 
cannot  be  achieved  without  consideration  for  the  school  environment  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  total  instructional  program  in  terms  of  the  needs,  in- 
terests and  capacities  of  the  individual  child. 

Adequate  provision  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  essential  not  only 
as  a  protective  measure  but  also  as  an  important  item  in  health  education. 
The  development  of  good  health  habits  is  possible  only  when  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  practice  the  habits. 


Safety  is  often  considered  a  part  of  health  instruction. 
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Healthful  school  living  should  aim: 

1.  To  effect  an  environment  conducive  to  health,  happiness,  and  industry 
by  applying  the  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene  to  the  school  plant. 

2.  To  provide  a  wholesome  background  for  the  lessons  in  healthful  living. 

3.  To  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  desire  for  healthful  surround- 
ings. 

4.  To  arrange  the  instructional  program  in  terms  of  individual  child  needs, 
interests  and  capacities. 

In  providing  proper  environmental  conditions  that  will  assure  proper  child 
growth  and  development  it  is  necessary  first,  to  provide  an  adequate  school 
plant  and  second,  to  supervise  the  use  of  the  plant. 

1.  The  School  Plant 

The  Handbook,  1938,  Publication  No.  206,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, page  22,  gives  details  concerning  standards  for  accreditment  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  with  regard  to  the  following: 

a.  School  Site. 

(1)  Size. 

(2)  Playground. 

(3)  Location. 

b.  The  General  Plan. 

c.  Classrooms. 

d.  Corridors. 

e.  Toilets. 

f.  Drinking  Fountains. 

With  regard  to  sanitary  requirements  as  required  by  law  see  Appendix 
"Laws  Concerning  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Safety." 

2.  Supervision  of  Pupils  Environment. 

School  administrators  are  responsible  for  providing  facilities  for  a  sanitary 
environment,  for  an  adequate  water  supply  and  for  other  facilities  necessary 
for  health  protection. 

The  teacher,  however,  by  reason  of  his  position,  is  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  pupils  environment  at  school  with  regard  to  health.  The 
most  important  of  these  items  are : 

a.  Maintaining  a  clean,  orderly,  and  attractive  school  room,  shop,  gym- 
nasium, or  other  places  where  children  meet. 

b.  Regulating  heating  and  ventilating. 

c.  Regulating  the  lighting. 

d.  Seating  of  pupils. 

e.  Insuring  proper  clothing. 

The  physical  education  teacher  should  be  vitally  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  cleanliness  of  the  gymnasium,  the  locker-rooms,  shower  rooms, 
storage  places,  toilets,  and  the  outdoor  play  areas. 

Standards  of  sanitation,  cleanliness  and  safety  are  fundamental  necessi- 
ties to  the  development  of  correct  attitudes,  habits,  and  understandings  about 
personal  and  community  health.  The  gymnasium,  locker  and  dressing  room, 
shower  rooms,  equipment,  storage  places,  and  toilets  should  employ  the 
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highest  standards  of  healthful  living.  The  old  notion  that  it  is  sissy  for  the 
athlete  or  the  coach  to  be  concerned  about  cleanliness  is  gone  just  as  is  the 
notion  that  the  good  football  player  does  not  wear  a  headgear.  Epidermo- 
phytosis (athletes  foot),  boils,  and  other  skin  infections  are  inevitable  in 
unclean  shower  and  dressing  rooms. 

II.  HEALTH  SERVICES  ESSENTIAL  IN  A  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
If  education  is  to  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  child,  determining  the 
physical  condition  of  that  child  is  important  in  planning  his  total  school 
program.  It  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  for  every  child,  even  in  a  small 
school,  to  take  the  same  courses  or  the  same  number  of  courses.  In  the  ele- 
mentary grades  it  is  not  essential  that  every  child  do  the  same  work  or  play. 
What  is  done  and  the  amount  done  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
child.  The  acceptance  of  this  philosophy  of  education  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  planning  a  program  of  physical  education.  Regardless  of  facili- 
ties, teaching  personnel  or  anything  else,  the  first  thought  should  be  con- 
cerning the  physical  status  of  the  child. 

A.  Pre-school  Examination. 

The  first  physical  examination  in  which  the  school  accepts  some  responsi- 
bility is  the  pre-school  examination. 

This  examination,  which  should  be  conducted  by  all  of  the  schools,  is 
usually  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  "Beginner's  Day  Program"  in  cooperation 
with  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  local  city  or  county  health  unit. 
This  examination  and  the  follow-up  work  has  achieved  excellent  results  in 
getting  many  corrections  made  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  child  in  school. 

Important  items  in  the  Beginner's  Day  Program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Preparation  for  spring  health  examination  at  the  school.  Who  is  to 
assist?  Equipment  needed?  Rooms  available?  Number  of  children  to  be 
provided  for? 

2.  Enrollment  of  beginners.  The  teacher  should  have  charge  of  this  part 
of  the  day's  program  in  order  to  meet  the  parents  and  the  child,  and  secure 
all  possible  information  from  the  parents  about  the  child.  (Use  "Informa- 
tion Blank  for  School  Beginner" — the  yellow  card).  This  card  should  be 
kept  in  the  record  files. 

3.  Physical  examination.  When  the  parents  have  been  interviewed  and 
the  beginners  enrolled,  then  the  health  officials  make  the  physical  examina- 
tions, recording  data  on  the  "School  Physical  Examination"  card.  (See  copy 
on  pages  24-25).  Vaccinations  and  toxin-anti-toxin  are  administered,  if 
desired  by  parents. 

4.  Beginners  who  have  already  been  examined  by  the  family  physician 
and  dentist  should  attend  the  Beginner's  Day  Program,  and  should  bring 
with  them  the  blank  on  which  the  facts  of  the  examination  were  recorded. 

5.  While  children  are  visiting  classrooms,  the  parents  should  assemble  in 
the  auditorium  for  lectures  on  various  phases  of  child  care  and  training. 

6.  Mental  tests  administered  at  this  time  are  very  helpful,  as  the  results 
may  be  used  in  the  classification  of  beginners  for  next  year's  work.  The 
Pintner-Cunningham  Intelligence  Test  and  The  Detroit  Kindergarten  Intel- 
ligence Test  are  recommended.  A  story-hour  is  a  very  good  introduction 
to  the  testing  period. 
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7.  Visits  to  first  grade  room  by  parents  and  children.  Favors  may  be 
given. 

8.  Reviewing  the  data  assembled  on  the  "School  Physical  Examination" 
card  and  transferring  such  items  as  may  be  helpful  to  the  "Information  Blank 
for  School  Beginner".  This  card  should  be  on  file  in  the  classroom  for 
reference  in  organizing  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  first  enter- 
ing school. 

The  facts  on  the  card,  a  sample  copy  of  which  is  given  below,  will  be  helpful 
in: 

1.  Getting  a  fair  picture  of  the  total  child  situation,  which  includes: 

(a)  A  brief  family  history  as  a  background. 

(b)  The  child's  present  physical,  mental,  and  social  equipment. 

2.  Properly  classifying  the  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

3.  Working  out  an  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  individual  pupils.  For  example,  the  immature  beginner 
needs  a  program  of  activities  planned  to  develop  a  readiness  for  first 
grade  work,  while  the  more  mature  pupil  can  begin  regular  work  in  a 
short  time. 

4.  Establishing  a  record  system  which  implies  child  study  and  a  program 
which  tends  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  school  beginner. 

B.  Periodic  Examinations. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  most  reliable  way  to  find  out  about  the 
physical  condition  of  a  child  is  by  a  complete  physical  examination  by  a 
physician.  Many  items,  however,  that  are  usually  checked  by  the  nurse  or 
the  physician  can  be  checked  by  an  alert  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  physical  defects  that  the  teacher  is  not  trained  to  detect.  From 
the  standpoint  of  health  education  the  examination  provides  the  basis  for 
health  instruction. 

1.  Purposes  of  the  Doctor's  Examination: 

a.  To  detect  physical  defects  that  may  be  corrected  or  partially  cor- 
rected. 

b.  To  detect  contagious  diseases. 

c.  To  detect  any  condition  that  would  make  advisable  a  modified  pro- 
gram of  physical  education  or  that  might  indicate  a  need  for  cor- 
rective physical  education. 

d.  To  provide  an  educational  experience  for  the  child. 

2.  Methods  of  Securing  the  Services  of  Physicians.  In  counties  or  cities 
in  which  there  are  health  departments,  assistance  may  be  secured  in  con- 
ducting the  examinations.  Many  county  health  departments  conduct  physical 
examinations  as  a  regular  part  of  its  services  to  the  community.  A  second 
method  used,  in  many  of  the  states,  is  for  the  school  to  employ  a  part-time 
or  a  full-time  physician  for  school  health  services.  The  third  method  which, 
though  having  great  merit,  has  not  proved  very  practical  is  to  require  each 
child  to  have  a  thorough  examination  by  the  family  physician.  The  fourth 
method,  used  by  some  North  Carolina  schools,  is  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  local  private  physicians  in  conducting  the  examinations.    Many  high 
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school  physical  education  directors  have  been  successful  in  getting  the  fine 
cooperation  of  local  doctors  in  examining  all  students  in  the  required  pro- 
gram and  for  athletic  teams. 

A  suggested  procedure  for  getting  the  assistance  of  local  medical  people  in 
the  health  examination.  Many  Departments  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, when  services  from  public  health  departments  are  not  available,  secure 
the  assistance  of  local  doctors  in  conducting  the  physical  examination.  The 
cooperation  of  the  local  health  unit  in  planning  this  program  should  be 
sought. 

Below  is  a  sample  letter  sent  out  to  local  doctors  by  the  High  Point  High 
School,  with  enclosure  sent  for  the  doctor  to  fill  in  and  return. 

Department  op  Physical  Education 
High  Point  High  School 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  , 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
High  Point  High  School  three  years  ago,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  doctors 
of  this  city  for  their  splendid  cooperation  in  helping  to  minimize,  to  an  al- 
most negligible  degree,  the  number  of  students  who  were  excused  from  par- 
ticipation in  some  form  of  physical  education.  Some  doctors  have  diagnosed 
cases  and  suggested  that  certain  types  of  activity  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram of  certain  individuals.  We  have  tried  to  take  care  of  such  cases. 

We  feel,  however,  that  there  are  many  cases  which  do  not  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  any  doctor  which  should  receive  some  special  consideration.  It  is 
our  aim  this  year,  therefore,  to  have  every  freshman  and  sophomore,  both 
boys  and  girls,  undergo  a  physical  examination  by  a  doctor.  The  total  num- 
ber to  be  examined  is  614.  The  examination  which  we  want  to  give  may  be 
somewhat  superficial,  but  it  will  give  us  a  start  in  that  direction  and  will  not 
only  be  of  value  in  terms  of  major  defects  detected,  but  will  be  of  considerable 
educational  value  in  that  students  will  be  taught  the  value  of  periodic  health 
examinations. 

Our  plan  is  to  get  the  doctors  of  the  city,  those  who  will  volunteer  to  do  so, 
to  come  over  to  the  school  and  devote  an  hour  per  day  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  as  necessity  demands,  to  the  giving  of  an  examination  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  tonsils,  adenoids,  hernia,  and  any  other  especially  noticeable  defects. 
A  record  of  the  examination  is  to  be  made  and  letters  sent  to  the  parents 
recommending  that  the  cases  be  referred  to  the  family  physician. 

Several  doctors  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  such  a  plan. 
If  you  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  such  a  piece  of  work,  fill  in  the  enclosed 
blank,  which  is  self  explanatory,  and  mail  back  to  us  immediately. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Director  of  Physical  Education 
High  Point  High  School 
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The  Enclosure: 


Department  of  Physical  Education 
High  Point  High  School 
High  Point,  N.  C. 


Dr. 


Office  telephone. 
Home  telephone. 


Best  time  to  call 
Best  time  to  call 


At  what  time  of  the  day  will  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  come  to  the  high 
school  for  purposes  of  giving  physical  examinations?  Check  the  hour,  or 
hours,  and  mention  the  day  if  there  is  any  preference. 


1.  9:25-10:15   

2.  10:15-11:10   „  

3.  11:10-12:00   

4.  12:00-12:50   

5.  1:25-2:15   „  « 

6.  2:15-3:10   

Please  return  blank  in  enclosed  self -addressed  envelope  as  soon  as  convenient. 

S.  Frequency  of  the  Physical  Examination.  The  standards  for  accredit- 
ment  as  given  on  page  14  require  that  physical  examinations  be  given  every 
three  years  and  that  health  records  be  kept  up  to  date  in  the  school. 

Although  the  requirement  is  once  every  three  years  for  every  student,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  conduct  these  examinations  annually. 

Members  of  athletic  teams  competing  in  strenuous  sports  should  be  given 
a  complete  examination  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

4.  Content  of  the  Examination.  The  content  and  the  extent  of  the  exam- 
ination may  vary  in  different  localities,  depending  on  circumstances.  Below 
is  given  a  copy  (front  and  back)  of  the  health  card  furnished  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  through  local  health  departments.  The  essentials  of  a 
health  examination  are  listed  on  this  card. 

C.  Follow-Up  Work. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  examination  is  to  detect  defects  and  secure 
corrections  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  correction  of  defects  found  is 
primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  parent.  There  are  several  agencies  and 
organizations,  however,  that  cooperate  with  schools  in  the  correction  of  de- 
fects for  indigent  children.  In  some  counties  and  cities  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ments cooperate,  in  others  the  Health  Departments;  while  in  many  others, 
Parent-Teacher  organizations  and  civic  clubs  contribute  to  clinics  for  the 
correction  of  physical  defects  of  children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  family  physiian. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  cooperating  with  schools  in  provid- 
ing eye  clinic  service  for  the  visually  handicapped  children.  This  work  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  ophthamologists  and  local  health,  welfare  and 
service  organizations.  The  services  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
usually  are  secured  through  the  city  or  county  superintendent  who  may  con- 
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tact  either  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  or  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  information  as  to  the  availability  of  the  service  at  any 
particular  time.  In  many  schools  the  procedure  is  for  the  teacher  to  do  the 
preliminary  "screening"  using  both  general  observation  and  the  Snellen  test. 

The  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  con- 
ducting dental  programs  in  the  schools  of  many  counties.  This  program  is 
financed  jointly  by  the  several  counties  participating  in  the  program  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Regardless  of  the  methods  used  in  getting  corrections,  a  follow-up  program 
— to  acquaint  parents  with  the  results  of  the  examination;  to  make  recom- 
mendations about  corrections  at  least  to  the  extent  of  consulting  the  family 
physician;  and  to  develop,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  periodic  examinations  and  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
prompt  corrective  measures — should  be  conducted.  The  physical  examina- 
tion can  thus  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  functional  health  instruction  period. 

Below  is  given  a  sample  copy  of  a  follow-up  letter  sent  out  by  the  High 
Point  High  School  immediately  after  the  physical  examination,  as  described 
above,  was  conducted. 

Department  of  Physical  Education 
High  Point  High  School 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Dear  Parents: 

Through  the  free  and  generous  cooperation  of  the  doctors  of  the  city,  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the  High  Point  High  School  has  been 
able  to  have  a  physical  examination  made  of  all  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
of  the  high  school.  The  students  were  examined  by  a  doctor  specifically  f«r 
heart  weaknesses,  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  defective  teeth, 
defective  and  tubercular  lungs,  hernia,  and  any  other  outstanding  condition 
which  should  receive  the  attention  of  a  doctor.  The  eyes  were  examined  by 
the  director  of  physical  education  with  the  use  of  a  standard  Snellen  eye  test- 
ing chart. 

Most  of  the  doctors  of  the  city  cooperated  in  this  work,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  contact  between  the  examining  doctor  and  the  student  or 
the  student's  parents.  It  is  our  belief  that  any  existing  defects  should  be 
referred  to  the  family  physicians  for  treatment. 

We  made  accurate  tabulation  of  the  findings  of  the  doctors  and  in  each  case 
in  which  treatment  is  needed  we  are  sending  this  letter  to  recommend  that  the 
advice  of  the  family  physician  be  sought  concerning  the  defect  noted  at  the 
bottom  of  this  letter. 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  carrying  on  a  piece  of  work  of  this  nature  we  are 
accomplishing  three  major  things :  first,  the  boys  and  girls  are  being  checked 
for  conditions  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  teacher  of 
physical  education  in  outlining  the  activity  program  of  the  student;  second, 
minor  defects  are  noted  which  though  of  a  minor  nature  now,  might,  if  not 
treated,  become  a  serious  impediment  to  health  later;  and  third,  this  project 
is  one  of  the  best  lessons  in  health  education  that  we  could  give. 
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Students  are  made  aware  of  the  importance  of: 

1.  Practicing  good  health  habits. 

2.  Securing  periodic  health  examinations. 

3.  Giving  immediate  attention  to  minor  as  well  as  major  physical  de- 
fects. 

As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  of  the  High  Point  High  School  we  find  that 


We  recommend  that  you  give  this  your  immediate  attention  by  referring  the 
condition  to  (dentist,  family  physician  or  eye  specialist) 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  check  and  note  accurately  the  immediate  practical 
results  of  the  examination;  and,  therefore,  we  would  appreciate  a  statement 
from  you,  either  through  the  mail,  by  telephone,  or  through  your  son  or 
daughter  concerning  any  steps  which  you  take  in  following  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Director  of  Physical  Education 
Principal  of  High  School 

D.  Health  Examination,  Responsibility  of  the  Nurse. 

The  nurse  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  helping  to  determine  the  physical 
status  of  the  pupils.  Her  work  should  be  an  integral  part  of  health  educa- 
tion. The  work  of  the  nurse  may  be  that  of  an  assistant  to  the  physician  in 
giving  physical  examinations.  In  schools  where  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the 
services  of  physicians  the  work  of  the  nurse  becomes  a  very  important  means 
of  partially  determining  the  physical  conditions  of  the  children.  Items  that 
may  be  covered  in  an  examination  by  the  nurse  will  vary  according  to  local 
programs,  but  the  following  are  frequently  assigned  to  her: 

a.  History  taking.  i.  Tonsil  inspection. 

b.  Weight  and  height.  j.  Mouth  breathing. 

c.  Posture.  k.  Lymph  nodes. 

d.  Joints  and  spine.  1.  Speech  defects. 

e.  Skin  and  scalp.  m.  Nail  biting. 

f.  Appearance  of  eyes,  lids  n.  Chorea,  tic,  habit  spasms, 
and  ears.  o.  Feet. 

g.  Vision  test,  (Snellen).  p.  Vaccination. 

h.  Hearing  test. 

1.  Whisper. 

2.  Watch. 

E.  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher. 

The  regular  classroom  teacher  can  and  does  accept  some  responsibility  for 
checking  and  determining  the  physical  status  of  the  child.  Preliminary 
tests  covering  the  above  items  may  be  carried  out  by  the  teacher.  In  the 
elementary  grades  this  is  an  integral  part  of  health  teaching.  Health  teach- 
ing is  made  functional  through  the  inspection  by  the  teacher.  The  morning 
inspection,  also,  is  important  to  the  teacher  of  physical  education,  either  a 
special  teacher  or  a  regular  teacher,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  those 
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who  might  otherwise  take  part  in  certain  activities  when  their  physical 
condition  makes  it  advisable  to  adjust  the  program. 

1.  Morning  Inspection.  The  morning  inspection  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  a  formal  "line  up"  process.  Alert  teachers  will  readily  detect  from  gen- 
eral observation  any  child's  appearances  or  reactions  that  indicate  deviation 
from  the  normal.  The  morning  inspection  may  be  used  very  effectively  in  the 
primary  grades  in  promoting  good  health  habits.  The  inspection  should  cover 
only  those  points  which  can  be  checked  up  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  at 
once  and  should  include  only  those  things  for  which  the  child  shares  some 
responsibility.  Many  teachers  make  the  inspection  in  connection  with  keep- 
ing a  health  habit  record.  The  inspection  is  important  even  though  a  record 
is  not  kept.  The  teacher  will  find  that  the  inspection  will  be  a  help  in  keeping 
her  own  records  of  habits  of  healthful  living. 

Suggested  questions  about  related  health  habits: 

(1)  Are  the  hands,  face,  neck,  ears,  and  nails  clean? 

(2)  Is  the  hair  clean,  well  brushed  and  cared  for? 

(3)  Are  the  teeth  clean? 

(4)  Are  clothes  clean  and  neat? 

(5)  Are  the  shoes  clean  and  well-fitting? 

(6)  Does  the  child  have  a  clean  handkerchief? 

(7)  Are  rubbers,  extra  sweaters,  overcoats,  or  wraps  removed? 

(8)  Are  feet  dry? 

The  morning  inspection  should  be  pleasurable,  interesting  and  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  the  practice  of  good  habits.  Moreover,  the  inspec- 
tion should  be  a  vital  part  of  health  teaching  rather  than  an  unrelated  ac- 
tivity. Pupils  should  have  a  part  in  the  planning  and  making  of  the  inspec- 
tion; but  the  teacher  should  not  leave  it  entirely  to  a  "child  nurse",  because 
many  conditions  and  symptoms  may  be  overlooked  by  one  inexperienced. 

In  addition  to  using  the  morning  inspection  for  checking  on  the  health 
habits  the  teacher  should  occasionally  look  over  the  children  for  any  signs  of 
nits  which  indicate  the  presence  of  pediculi  (lice).  Children  suspected  should 
be  examined  carefully. 

The  teacher  should,  of  course,  always  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  any  condi- 
tions that  suggest  illness  or  physical  defects  of  children.  During  the  morning 
inspection,  however,  she  should  pay  particular  attention  to  detecting,  in  the 
early  states,  any  symptoms  of  communicable  diseases  for  which  a  child  should 
be  sent  home,  referred  to  the  doctor  or  nurse,  or  segregated  from  the  rest  of 
the  school. 

The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  diagnose  but  merely  detect  signs  of  illness 
that  may  need  the  attention  of  a  physician : 

1.  Some  Indications  of  Illness,  Easily  Detected  in  the  Morning  Inspection. 

(a)  Running  eyes  and  discharging  nose  suggestive  of  acute  coryza 
(cold)  or  various  other  acute  diseases.  (See  page  34  for  chart  of 
communicable  diseases) . 

(b)  Sort  throat,  coughing,  hoarseness,  sneezing. 

(c)  Flushed  face,  hot  face,  unusual  pallor,  unusual  drowsiness. 

(d)  Skin  rash  suggestive  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken  pox,  or 
rubella  (German  measles),  scabies  (itch),  etc. 
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(e)  Swollen  neck  glands  suggestive  of  sore  throat,  bad  teeth,  infected 
tonsils,  or  adenoids,  etc. 

(f )  Sores  that  may  be  ringworm,  impetigo. 

(g)  Any  acute  pain. 

2.  Some  Indications  of  Abnormalities  of  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose  and  Throat. 

(a)  Eyes: 

Red,  inflamed  lids,  formation  of  scales  about  margins  of  lids. 
Frequent  styes. 

Inflamed  eye-ball  (the  outer  coat  being  pink  instead  of  white). 
Tendency  of  the  child  to  rub  the  eyes  frequently. 
Blinking  the  eyes  and  avoidance  of  light. 
Tilting  of  the  head  to  various  angles. 

Excessive  tears  in  the  eyes,  or  any  discharge  from  the  lids  or  conjunctiva. 
Habitually  holding  work  close  to  the  face,  or  bending  over  the  desk. 
Squint,  or  eyes  not  parallel  when  child  looks  straight  ahead  (cross  eyes). 

(b)  Ears: 

Failure  to  answer,  misunderstanding  and  incorrect  answers  to  ques- 
tions, or  saying  "what?". 
Turning  the  head  to  one  side  when  spoken  to. 

Apparent  inattention  when  the  person  speaking  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
child. 

A  facial  expression  indicating  that  the  child  is  not  aware  of  all  that  is 

going  on  about  him. 
Failure  to  associate  naturally  with  other  children. 
Discharge  or  odor  from  the  ear. 
Ear-ache. 

Defective  speech,  improper  forming  of  sound  elements  or  unnatural 
pitch  of  the  voice  (high,  low,  or  monotonous  tone). 

(c)  Nose  and  Throat: 
Mouth  breathing. 
Discharge  from  the  nose. 
Sniffling. 

Coughing. 

Frequent  colds  and  sore  throat. 

3.  Malnutrition. 

There  are  various  causes  of  malnutrition  some  of  which  are  physical  de- 
fects, and  diet  inadequate  in  quantity  or  quality.  Below  are  some  of  the  more 
important  indications  of  malnutrition.  However,  these  symptoms  are  not 
not  always  positive  signs  of  malnutrition.  They  may  be  caused  by  other 
factors.  Not  all  undernourished  children  present  these,  but  the  majority 
present  some  or  many  of  them. 

1.  Markedly  under  or  over-weight. 

2.  Failure  to  gain  fairly  regularly. 

3.  Lack  of  physical  vigor  (sometimes  lack  of  mental  alertness). 

4.  Fatigue  posture — head  forward,  round  shoulders,  flat  chest,  promi- 
nent abdomen,  protruding  scapulae,  pronated  or  flat  feet. 

5.  Flabby  muscles  and  poor  tone. 

6.  Pallor  of  lining  of  eyelids,  mouth,  and  nailbeds. 

7.  Lusterless  eyes. 

8.  Decaying  teeth,  spongy  or  bleeding  gums. 

9.  Dry  skin. 
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2.  Weighing  and  Measuring 

Significance  as  an  Index  to  Health. 

The  weighing  of  the  child  has  been  instrumental  in  interesting  the  child 
himself  and  his  parents  in  his  physical  fitness.  Many  healthful  results  have 
been  attained  by  using  interest  in  weight  as  an  approach. 

Authorities  generally  agree  now  that  weight  standards  for  judging  physical 
fitness  are  not  adequate  in  many  instances.  Many  children  of  normal  weight, 
as  judged  by  the  standards,  are  found  physically  unfit,  while  many  others, 
apparently  eight  or  ten  pounds  under  weight,  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.1 

However,  weight  is  important  when  used  to  show  regularity  of  gains.  It 
may  be  used  as  an  indication  that  there  may  be  some  physical  defect. 

As  an  Educational  Factor. 

Weighing  and  measuring  are  very  useful  in  arousing  and  maintaining  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  the  parents  in  good  health  practices. 
Through  this  medium  the  child  may  be  brought  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  healthful  living  and  normal  growth. 

Growth  records  should  be  kept,  the  weight  being  checked  each  month  and 
the  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 

III.  HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 

This  phase  of  the  school  health  program  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  healthful  behavior,  desirable  attitudes,  and  the  understanding  of  such 
scientific  knowledge  as  will  give  a  basis  for  intelligent  self -direction. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  consider  that  this 
publication  is  intended  to  replace  the  course  of  study  in  health  which  is  in- 
cluded in  Publication  No.  189,  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Schools,  1935.  Suggestions  concerning  health  instruction 
are  included  in  this  bulletin  because  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  pro- 
gram in  health  is,  in  a  large  measure,  dependent  upon:  the  health  services 
that  can  be  provided;  the  environment  in  which  the  child  is  placed;  the  op- 
portunities that  are  provided  for  the  daily  practice  of  good  health  habits; 
and  the  incentives  given  for  such  practice.  In  other  words  all  the  phases  of 
the  physical  and  health  education  program  are  closely  related  and  each  should 
supplement  the  other  in  the  achievement  of  the  health  objectives.  The  re- 
cent trend  is  to  organize  physical  and  health  education  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  person. 

The  physical  examination  provides  an  excellent  approach  to  the  health  in- 
struction program.  Interest  of  students  in  personal  health  problems  can  be 
utilized  in  building  the  entire  course  of  study  in  health  education.  Students 
should  take  part  in  the  planning  of  the  work. 


1  See  Health  Education,  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Programs  in  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and  The  American  Medical  Association. 
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A.  In  the  Elementary  School. 

In  the  lower  elementary  grades  health  instruction  consists  largely  of  a 
program  of  guidance  in  daily  healthful  living.  The  suggestions  dealing  with 
"Health  Services"  particularly  those  under  the  topic  "Responsibility  of  the 
Teacher"  on  page  31  will  be  found  useful.  Opportunities  for  health  instruc- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  activity  type  program  in  which  large  unit  work  is 
done.  This  will  of  course  apply  in  all  the  elementary  grades.  For  use  of 
upper  elementary  grades,  the  State  Adapted  Basal  Text  in  Health,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  together  with  the  Supplementary  Health  Textbooks  will 
provide  sources  of  information,  to  the  children,  concerning  basic  health 
knowledge.  Opportunities  for  getting  additional  scientific  information  should 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  interests,  needs  and  abilities  of  the  child 
to  understand  such  information. 


State  Adopted  Supplementary  Health  and  Safety  Readers 
Health    and    Growth    Series  by 


and 


Charters — Smiley — Strange 
(Macmillan)  1936 

Series  Grade 

From  Morning  Till  Night  1 

Happy  Days  2 

Good  Habits  3 

Living  Healthfully  4 


Road  to  Safety  by  Buckley 
others  (American)  1938 
Series  Grade 

A.  Away  We  Go.  Pre-primer  1 

B.  Happy  Times.  Primer 

C.  In  Storm  and  Sunshine 

D.  In  Town  and  Country 

E.  Here  and  There 

F.  Around  the  Year 

G.  On  Land  and  Water 
Who  Travels  There 


H. 


Basal  Textbooks  for  Grades  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
List  of  basal  books  provided  by  the  State  may  be  secured  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

B.  In  the  Secondary  Schools. 

1.  Correlation  of  Health  Instruction.  Excellent  results  in  health  instruc- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  correlating  health  with  other  school  subjects.  Op- 
portunities for  teaching  health  should  be  utilized  particularly  in  such  subjects 
as  civics,  the  sciences,  home  economics,  agriculture,  physical  education  and 
social  science.  A  health  coordinating  committee  should  be  selected  to  work 
out  a  course  of  study.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  coordinate 
the  program  so  that  too  much  duplication  is  avoided  and  so  that  essentials 
are  not  omitted. 

Suggested  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Health: 


(1)  Written  units  in  health  topics. 

(2)  Lectures  on  health  topics. 

(3)  Moving  pictures,  slides,  charts, 
diagrams  on  health  topics. 

(4)  Posters. 


(5)  Discussions  on  health  topics. 

(6)  Health  projects. 

(7)  Selected  readings  in  health 
books. 

(8)  Surveys  of  health  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(9)  Keeping  a  self -check  on  health 
habits. 
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Suggested  Topics: 

(1)  Taking  an  inventory — the 
physical  examination. 

(2)  Posture  and  foot  health. 

(3)  Hygiene  of  the  body. 

(a)  Food. 

(b)  Sleep  and  rest. 

(c)  Bathing. 

(4)  Common  emergencies. 

(5)  First-aid. 

(6)  Safety  and  accident  prevention. 

(7)  Good  grooming. 


(8)  Manners  and  customs. 

(9)  Dressing  to  suit  the  occasion. 

(10)  Planning  a  vacation. 

(11)  Wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

(12)  Selecting  a  vocation. 

(13)  Mental  health. 

(14)  Social  hygiene. 

(15)  Care  of  the  body. 

(16)  Community  and  school  sanita- 

tion. 

(17)  Communicable  diseases. 


2.  Health  as  a  Special  Subject.  It  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  in- 
tegrating health  with  other  subjects,  special  instruction  in  health  be  given 
whenever  possible.  Many  schools  of  the  State  organize  the  program  so  that 
the  special  teacher  of  health  and  physical  education  has  three  days  of  physical 
education  and  two  days  of  health  instruction.  Others  have  two  days  of 
activity  and  one  of  health  instruction. 

Consult  "Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools",  1935, 
for  more  details  concerning  content  of  health  program. 

State  Adopted  Health  Textbooks  for  Supplementary  Use 

Turner,  C.  E.  Physiology  and  Health.  Heath.  83  cents.  For  8th  and  9th 
grades. 

Eurkhart,  Chambers,  Maroney.  Health  and  Human  Welfare.  Lyona.  $1.31. 

For  8th  and  9th  grades. 
Andrews,  Aldinger,  Goldberger.  Health  Essentials.   Ginn.   $1.38.   For  8th 

and  9th  grades. 

Williams,  J.  F.  Healthful  Living.  Macmillan.  $1.52.  For  10th  and  11th 
grades. 

Rathbone,  Bacon,  Keene.  Foundations  of  Health.  Houghton.  $1.24.  For 
10th  and  11th  grades. 

References :  See  Publication  No.  189,  A  Study  of  Curriculum  Problems  of  the 
North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  1935;  and  Publication  No.  206,  Handbook 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

1.  Andress,  James  Mace;  Aldinger,  Albert  Kurwin  &  Goldberger,  Isi- 
dore Harry.    Health  Essentials.    Ginn.  1928. 

2.  Hunter,  Lucretia  P.   The  Girl  Today,  The  Woman  Tomorrow.  Allyn 
&  Bacon.  1932. 

3.  Wheat,  F.  M.  &  Fitzpatrick,  Elizabeth  T.    Everyday  Problems  in 
Health.   A.  B.  C.  1933. 

4.  Van  Duzer,  Adelaide  Laura.  Every-Day  Living  For  Girls.  Lippin- 
cott.  1936. 

5.  Blount,  R.  E.  The  Science  of  Everyday  Living.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1936. 

6.  Crisp,  Katherine  B.  Be  Healthy.  Lippincott.  1938. 
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IV.  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

A.  The  Place  of  Safety  Education. 

Safety  education  is  included  as  one  of  the  five  phases  of  a  broad  program 
of  physical  and  health  education  because: 

L  Safety  and  health  are  closely  related.  Safety  education  generally  refers 
to  accident  prevention,  but  safety  might  and  is  in  many  instances  taken  to 
mean  safety  from  any  hazard. 

2.  Healthful  school  living  necessitates  the  provision  of  safe  as  well  as 
sanitary  buildings,  grounds,  equipment  and  supplies. 

3.  It  is  a  special  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  physical  education  to  teach 
safety  in  recreation,  safety  in  athletics,  and  safety  in  water  sports  and  in 
all  the  related  activities  of  the  physical  education  program. 

4.  The  trend  in  education  at  the  present  time,  in  the  secondary  school,  is 
for  the  teacher  of  physical  education  or  the  teacher  of  health  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  directing  safety  education,  although  safety  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  teachers  and  administrators. 

B.  Safety  Correlated  With  Other  Subjects. 

Safety  education  is  not  necessarily  a  special  subject  in  the  curriculum.  As 
indicated  above,  safety  is  naturally  closely  related  to  physical  and  health 
education.  Safety  education  may  be  correlated  with  practically  any  phase 
of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  effective,  safety  education  like  health 
education  cannot  be  effectively  taught  in  a  certain  period ;  it  must  be  a  way 
of  living. 

In  the  elementary  grades  alert  teachers  will  see  the  need  for  and  make  use 
of  the  opportunities  for  teaching  safety  in  the  regular  activity  of  the  school. 
In  the  large  unit  work,  safety  can  quite  naturally  be  introduced.  Then,  too, 
the  children  take  safety  as  one  unit  of  work  in  many  instances. 

C.  Safety  As  A  Special  Subject. 

In  the  secondary  school  it  may  be  necessary  for  effectiveness  to  set  aside  a 
certain  number  of  periods  for  special  emphasis  on  safety.  This  could  be  a 
part  of  the  health  instruction  period. 

D.  Safety  Content. 

The  content  of  the  safety  curriculum  should  be  based  upon  certain  funda- 
mental criteria,  namely: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  principle  that  education  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  personality  of  the  child. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  that  we  learn  best  by  doing. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  aim  of  safety  education  is  iden- 
tical with  the  aim  of  general  education. 

4.  Adaptation  of  the  program  to  the  needs  of  children  at  the  various 
stages  of  development. 
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E.  Scope  of  Safety  Education. 

For  a  complete  and  well-rounded  program  of  safety  education,  knowledge, 
habits  and  attitudes  of  safety  must  be  developed  in  relation  to: 


4.  The  school 

F.  Special  Legislation. 

In  response  to  an  apparent  need  for  safety  education  and  in  recognition 
of  the  ability  of  schools  to  meet  that  need  the  State  Legislature  has  passed 
certain  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  safety  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

1.  See  Appendix  for  Special  Legislation. 

2.  See  Appendix  for  Resolution  on  Safety. 

G.  Course  of  Study. 

In  order  to  assist  schools  in  their  efforts  to  comply  with  legislation  requir- 
ing the  teaching  of  safety  a  course  of  study  was  prepared  in  1933,  "Health 
and  Citizenship,  A  Suggested  Procedure  for  Teaching  Safety  and  First- Aid, 
Publication  No.  174."  This  publication  is  available  free  to  every  teacher  in 
North  Carolina  not  already  supplied  with  it.  Superintendents  may  secure 
additional  copies  for  distribution  to  teachers  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space  and  because  of  a  supply  of  publication 
No.  174  adequate  to  fill  present  needs  a  detailed  discussion  of  safety  is  not 
included  in  this  publication.  However,  a  small  State  committee  has  already 
started  work  on  a  new  publication  on  safety  education,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  available  to  teachers  in  1940.  Interested  teachers  throughout  the  State 
are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  safety  curriculum 
by  sending  copies  of  local  courses  of  study  or  a  statement  about  the  success 
of  local  procedures  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a 
comprehensive  "Evaluation  Sheet  of  Publication  No.  174,"  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  a  State  Course  of  Study  in  Safety  Education.  Any  local 
school  desiring  copies  of  this  evaluation  sheet  may  secure  them  by  writing 
to  the  Adviser  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


Road  to  Safety  by  Buckley  and  others.    American  Book  Co.  1938. 


1.  The  automobile 

2.  The  highway 

3.  The  home 


5.  Athletics 

6.  Recreation 

7.  Occupation 


State  Adopted  Supplementary  Safety  Readers 


Series 


Grade 


A.  Away  We  Go.  Pre-primer 

B.  Happy  Times.  Primer 

C.  In  Storm  and  Sunshine 

D.  In  Town  and  Country 

E.  Here  and  There 

F.  Around  the  Year 

G.  On  Land  and  Water 

H.  Who  Travels  There 


1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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State  Adopted  Textbook  for  High  School  Use 
Kreml,  Stiver  and  Rice.   Public  Safety.   The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  1937. 
V.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A.  Definition  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  education  is  the  term  applied  to  a  planned  program  for  instruction 
and  participation  in  psycho-motor  or  big  muscle,  nonvocational  physical  ac- 
tivities which  tend  to  favorably  affect  modifiications  in  knowledges,  habits, 
skills,  ideals  and  attitudes.  As  defined  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Williams*,  "physical 
education  is  the  sum  total  of  man's  physical  activities,  selected  as  to  kind  and 
conducted  as  to  outcomes". 

B.  Value  of  Physical  Education. 

Although  physiological  growth  and  development  and  the  development  of 
neuro-muscular  skills  are  important,  modern  physical  education  is  increas- 
ingly placing  emphasis  upon  social  and  ethical  values.  Psychologists  state 
that  physical  education  has  great  potentialities  in  character  education,  mental 
hygiene,  and  personality  development  and  adjustment.  Of  course  these  are 
not  actual  values;  they  are  merely  potentialities.  Whether  or  not  they  be- 
come values  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  values  of  physical 
education  lie  partly  within  the  activity,  but  more  abundantly  in  how  it  is 
taught.  The  teacher  with  the  proper  educational  background  knows  that 
physical  education  activities,  properly  taught,  are  means  of  guiding  the 
pupil  through  successive  stages  of  development  so  that  he  increasingly 
gains  not  only  more  skill  and  strength,  but  more  of  the  social  characteristics 
and  qualities  essential  to  a  well  rounded  personality. 

C.  Physical  Education  in  Relation  to  Health  Education. 

The  diagram  on  page  12  shows  graphically  the  interrelationship  of  health 
education  and  physical  education.  Although  the  two  fields  are  closely  re- 
lated and  cannot  be  separated  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Physical  education  has  health  as  one  of  its  many  objectives;  whereas,  health 
education  has  as  its  major  objective  the  health  of  the  individual,  but  uses 
physical  education  activities  as  only  one  approach  to  achieve  that  objective. 

It  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  physical  growth  of  the  child  from  his  mental 
and  social  development.  It  is  also  impossible  to  separate  the  development  of 
muscles,  the  vital  organs  and  the  nervous  system  one  from  the  other.  Al- 
though the  main  portion  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  just  one  phase  of  edu- 
cation, that  is  education  through  physical  activities,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  separate  and  apart  from  any  other  field  of  education. 

D.  The  Scope  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  education  covers  the  whole  field  of  activities  that  are  predomi- 

*  Williams  and  Brownell.  The  Administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  W.  B. 
Saunders.  1934.  Page  26. 
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nantly  physical  in  nature  and  are  non-vocational.  Activities  usually  included 
are: 

1.  Plays  and  games  of  low  organization. 

2.  Rhythmical  activities. 

3.  Self  testing  activities. 

4.  Recreational  activities. 

5.  Individual  sports. 

6.  Corrective  activities. 

7.  Team  games. 

The  scope  of  the  program  might  also  be  indicated  in  terms  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  activities  as  follows: 

1.  The  class  instruction  or  service  program. 

2.  Intramural  program. 

3.  Individual  program.    (Remedial  and  corrective  program) 

4.  After  school  play  program. 

5.  Interscholastic  or  athletic  program. 


PART  II 


Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools 

AIM  AND  OBJECTIVES 
AIM 

The  ultimate  aim  of  physical  education  is  the  same  as  the  aim  of  the 
whole  educational  program;  that  is,  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  so  develop  that  he  may  live  efficiently  and  happily  in  society  and 
contribute  towards  its  improvement. 

FIVE  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Building  organic  fitness  today  and  tomorrow  through  activities  definitely 
selected  to  build  strength,  vigor,  and  capacity. 

2.  Inculcating  health  habits  for  today  and  tomorrow,  not  by  just  giving  the 
knowledge  but  by  providing  ways  and  means  for  wholesome  living  in 
practice. 

3.  Developing  physical  abilities  and  control  by  providing  a  wide,  rich  pro- 
gram of  many  activities  that  develop  neuro-muscular  skills. 

4.  Generating  within  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  recreational  habits  and 
interests  that  will  carry  over  into  their  adult  hobbies  and  avocations. 

5.  Training  for  definite  behavior  through  sportsmanship  and  in  this  way 
build  for  character  and  better  citizenship. 

INTEGRATION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

The  trend  in  modern  education  is  definitely  away  from  short  periods  of 
formal  instruction  toward  a  more  flexible  program  characterized  by  pupil 
participation  through  experiencing  activity  as  a  basis  of  learning.  The 
time  schedule  of  the  present  school  day  is  much  more  flexible  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Subject  matter  lines  are  being  broken  by  recognition  of 
interrelationships  and  the  school  day  is  being  considered  the  most  opportune 
time  for  children  to  "learn  to  live"  by  working  and  playing  together. 

Physical  education  may  have  definite  association  with  almost  every  phase 
of  the  curriculum.  The  opportunities  for  such  a  relationship  frequently  pre- 
sent themselves  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  integration  is  not  desirable  if  con- 
ditions are  such  that  physical  education  is  to  be  used  only  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding additional  interest  in  some  subject.  As  always,  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  teacher.  She  must  see  and  understand,  and  also  be  sure  that 
the  children  are  able  to  perceive,  the  inter-relationships  inherent  in  any  well 
integrated  experience. 

An  attempt  to  list  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  activities  in  this  area  are 
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related  to  those  of  other  areas  is,  of  course,  impossible.  A  bulletin  of  this 
kind  can  only  indicate  ways  in  which  experiences  may  be  made  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  child.  The  value  of  any  activity  may  be  measured  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  child,  because  of  the  experience,  is  capable  of  adjusting 
himself  to  his  every  day  life  problems. 

Physical  education  may  be  integrated  with  other  subjects  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Language  Arts 

Reading  directions  for  playing  games. 
Acquiring  clarity  of  speech  in  giving  directions. 
Participation  in  pageants  and  other  presentations. 
Keeping  notebooks  recording  physical  education  activities. 
Discriminatory  listening  for  directions,  etc. 

Learning  to  spell  names  of  dances,  games,  equipment,  and  playing  posi- 
tions. 

Making  more  forceful  the  pupils  power  in  relating  in  an  organized  way 

what  did  or  shall  take  place. 
Giving  oral  directions  to  activities. 
Social  Studies 

Learning  the  games  and  dances  of  other  peoples  now  and  at  other  times. 

Discovering  the  manner  and  means  of  play  and  recreation  in  various 
areas  of  the  globe. 

Finding  out  how  people  adapt  their  ways  of  play  to  their  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Gaining  citizenship  qualities   through  wholesome   experience  in  leader- 
ship and  followership. 
Fine  Arts 

Listening  to  music  to  distinguish  between  various  types  of  rhythm,  such 
as  rhythms  suitable  for  walking,  running,  skipping,  etc. 
Responding  to  rhythms  with  appropriate  body  movements. 
Preparation  of  posters,  costumes,  pictures,  scenery. 
Manual  Arts 

Making  properties,  scenery,  play  supplies  and  apparatus  for  use  in 
physical  education  activities. 
Arithmetic 

Keeping  scores. 

Determining  averages. 

Counting  sides. 
Science 

Plotting  an  environmental  school  space  for  plant  and  animal  life;  col- 
lecting specimens,  keeping  development  records  of  specimens. 
Outings. 
Camping. 
Hiking. 
Health 

Determining  the  relation  between  health  and  physical  education. 
Learning  to  safeguard  health  in  all  types  of  physical  education  activities 
—  proper  diet,  suitable  paraphernalia,  appropriate  clothing,  etc., 
moderation  and  temperance  in  play. 
Safety 

Development  of  a  consciousness  of  the  needs  for  safe  habits  in  all  forms 
of  physical  education. 

Learning  correct  use  of  playground  and  gymnasium  apparatus. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  correct  and  adequate  equipment  for  par- 
ticipation in  sports. 
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PROCEDURES  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Physical  education  is  first  of  all  an  administrative  problem  for  the  principal 
and  the  superintendent.  If  physical  education  is  to  be  worthwhile  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  program  by  school  administrators  as  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  the  educational  system  must  be  actual  rather  than  theoretical.  The 
extent  to  which  physical  education  contributes  to  the  attainment  of  the  aims 
of  education  depends  first  of  all  upon  certain  factors  that  can  be  determined 
by  school  administrators.  After  certified  teachers  are  employed  according 
to  State  Certification  requirements  as  outlined  on  page  15  and  facilities  are 
provided  in  accordance  with  suggestions  on  page  16,  the  following  other 
factors  must  be  determined  largely  by  the  principal  and  the  superintendent: 

1.  Time  allotted  to  physical  education  classes. 

2.  Extent  of  the  program  in  the  school. 

3.  Classification  of  pupils. 

4.  Size  of  classes  in  the  high  school. 

5.  Credits  for  promotion  and  graduation. 

6.  Provisions  for  safety  and  first-aid. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Requirements  for  accreditment. 

In  order  for  a  school  to  remain  on  the  accredited  list  the  following  require- 
ments must  be  met  with  regard  to  time  allotment  for  physical  education: 
Elementary  School — 150  minutes  per  week  of  instruction  and  participation 

for  all  pupils  of  all  grades. 
High  School — 90  minutes  per  week  of  instruction  and  participation  for  all 
pupils  for  first  two  years  of  high  school. 

Suggestions  for  time  allotment. 

For  Elementary  Schools:  The  minimum  requirement  for  physical  educa- 
tion for  elementary  grades  is  150  minutes  per  week,  exclusive  of  recess  time 
and  relief  periods.  It  is  better  for  this  to  be  divided  into  five  thirty-minute 
periods.  Where  school  health  conditions  make  it  advisable,  short  relief  pe- 
riods should  be  given  each  day.  The  classroom  instruction  period  in  health 
and  safety  should  not  take  the  place  of  the  physical  education  period  but 
each  should  supplement  the  other  in  providing  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  good  health  practices.  The  regular  classroom  teacher  is  usually  in 
charge  of  health  and  physical  education. 

For  High  Schools:  The  minimum  requirement  for  high  schools  is  ninety 
minutes  per  week  for  all  freshman  and  sophomore  pupils. 

In  schools  where  shower  facilities  are  available,  it  is  better  to  divide  this 
time  into  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  Three  periods  of  thirty 
minutes  each  may  be  better  suited  for  rural  schools. 

It  is  recommended,  when  local  conditions  in  regard  to  facilities  and  teach- 
ing personnel  make  it  possible,  that  physical  education  be  required  through- 
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out  the  high  school.  Five  periods  per  week  are  also  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Time  allotted  in  the  schedule  to  health  instructions  as  per  requirements  as 
outlined  in  the  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
North  Carolina,  1935,  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  in  physical  educa- 
tion. Health  may  and  should  be  correlated  with  physical  education  but 
formal  instruction  in  hygiene,  anatomy,  physiology  or  other  health  subjects 
may  not  take  the  place  of  physical  education  activities.  For  requirements  in 
health  instruction  see  page  14. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  physical  education  program  should  include: 

1.  Instruction  periods  in  physical  education,  arranged  for  all  grades, 
first  through  eleventh  or  twelfth.  Ample  play  space,  facilities  and 
supplies  should  be  provided  for  all  grades. 

2.  An  intramural  program  for  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  the 
high  school.    See  page  76. 

3.  Special  activities  or  assignments  for  students  not  physically  able  to 
participate  in  the  regular  program.  See  page  59  for  more  complete 
details. 

4.  Free  Play  Periods.  Opportunity  for  free  play  should  be  provided  at 
recess  time  and  after  school,  especially  for  lower  elementary  grades. 
At  this  time  the  children  will  naturally  play  games  that  they  like 
which  they  have  learned  during  class  periods. 

Note:  See  suggestion  for  Recess  Play  Periods  page  74. 

5.  Inter-school  athletics.  The  inter-school  athletic  program  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  physical  education  program  and  should  have 
the  same  educational  aims  and  objectives. 

The  State  Department  recommends  that  school  administrators  be  guided 
by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation  in  regard  to  athletics  as  follows: 

1.  Inter-school  competition  for  elementary  grades  is  considered  inad- 
visable and  likely  to  cause  undue  strain. 

2.  Football  below  the  senior  high  level  is  deemed  unsafe  or  detri- 
mental to  the  boy. 

3.  Inter-school  boxing  is  considered  detrimental  to  the  health  of  boys 
of  secondary  school  age  and  should  be  definitely  eliminated  as  a  "var- 
sity" sport. 

Note:  For  more  complete  suggestions  on  interscholastic  athletics 
see  Contents. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  elementary  schools  there  will  be  little  opportunity  to  classify  pupils 
for  physical  education  classes.  It  is  advisable  to  separate  the  boys  and  the 
girls  in  grades  above  the  4th  for  most  activities. 

There  are  many  ways  of  classifying  pupils  for  physical  education  classes 
in  the  high  school.  Some  schools  classify  them  according  to  the  results  of 
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physical  ability  or  achievement  tests.  The  section  on  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments, page  66,  suggests  some  tests  which  may  be  used  in  classifying  pupils. 
In  some  small  rural  schools  students  are  grouped  for  competition  by  height 
and  weight. 

Most  of  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however,  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  arranging  classes  except  by  grades.  It  is  certainly  advisable,  in  order  to 
have  progression  and  not  too  much  repetition,  to  have  first  year  students 
in  physical  education  in  a  different  class  from  second  year  students.  If 
physical  education  is  offered  for  four  years,  each  class  should  be  separated. 

For  adaptation  or  classification  within  an  instruction  class,  see  pages 
49  and  59. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

Elementary  Grades:  Since  the  regular  classroom  teacher  usually  will  be 
responsible  for  physical  education  in  the  elementary  grades,  the  size  of  the 
class  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  the  teacher. 

High  School:  In  determining  the  desirable  size  of  a  class  for  physical  edu- 
cation in  high  school,  certain  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
success  and  efficiency  of  any  program  depend  upon  the  teacher,  the  facilities, 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  administrators.  The  administrators  should  see 
that  the  physical  education  teacher  is  not  loaded  down  with  classes  that 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  available  facilities.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the 
better  the  facilities — the  more  equipment  and  space  available — the  larger 
the  class  may  be  which  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  conduct  efficiently  and 
successfully.  With  plentiful  and  adequate  supplies  and  facilities,  however, 
there  is  always  a  limit.  The  class  should  be  small  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
become  acquainted  with  and  know  the  students  in  order  to  best  suit  the 
program  to  their  individual  needs.  Assuming  that  adequate  facilities  are 
available,  a  class  of  from  35  to  40  is  considered  best. 

CREDITS  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  recommended  that  health  and  physical  education  instruction  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  for  promotion  and  graduation.  In  the  light  of  thia 
recommendation  credit  for  satisfactory  work  carried  in  this  field  should  be 
granted  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  granted  in  other  subject  matter 
areas. 

If  credit  is  granted  toward  promotion  and  graduation  then  acceptable 
standards  should  be  met.  The  following  standards  are  suggested: 

1.  Regular  school  day  schedule  to  include  adequate  time  for  health  and 
physical  education. 

2.  Certified  teacher  of  health  and  physical  education  with  a  man  teacher 
for  boys  and  a  woman  teacher  for  girls. 

3.  Adequate  gymnasium,  showers,  and  locker  facilities. 

4.  Adequate  outdoor  play  areas,  courts  and  fields. 

5.  Adequate  supplies  and  materials  for  a  balanced  program. 

6.  Program  in  health  and  physical  education  based  on  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  all  pupils  and  adjusted  to  individual  pupil  needs. 
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7.  Adequate  system  of  records. 

a.  Record  of  attendance,  tardies,  and  excuses. 

b.  Record  of  achievements,  scores  on  tests,  improvements  made,  ex- 
ceptional qualities  and  grades. 

c.  Physical  examination  and  health  card.  The  examination  should  be 
given  yearly  by  a  physician  and  complete  data  kept  up  to  date  with 
regard  to:  (1)  physical  defects  found,  (2)  follow-up  work,  (3)  cor- 
rection of  defects,  (4)  special  remedial  or  corrective  work  recom- 
mended and  followed. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  PERIOD 

In  the  elementary  school,  a  period  of  thirty  minutes  should  be  included  in 
the  daily  schedule.  Periods  for  high  schools  with  special  teachers  in  health 
and  physical  education  should  be  held  at  least  three  times  each  week  and 
should  be  forty-five  minutes  or  more  in  length;  two  periods  of  physical 
activity  and  one  of  health  instruction. 

The  physical  education  period  should  be  within  the  school  day.  The  in- 
struction period  should  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  in  teaching  new  activities 
that  can  and  will  be  used  during  recess,  noon,  and  after  school.  During 
this  period  the  child  should  not  only  learn  new  games,  but  should  also  ac- 
quire skills  and  techniques  through  definite  instruction  given  by  the  teacher. 
Free  periods  and  recess  periods  do  not  count  as  a  part  of  the  required  time 
in  physical  education.  There  should  be  a  balance  between  teacher  directed 
and  pupil  free  play.  Ways  and  means  also  should  be  given  for  providing 
opportunities  for  the  realization  of  the  objectives  as  outlined  in  Part  I. 
The  instruction  period  is  not  a  time  for  free  and  undirected  play. 

All  pupils  should  be  enrolled  in  the  physical  education  classes.  Special 
classes  may  be  arranged  for  those  physically  unable  to  participate  or  the 
activity  may  be  modified  or  changed  to  suit  the  ability  and  needs  of  the 
individual  child. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  teacher's  responsibility.  Supervision  and  instruction  are  equally 
important  in  physical  education  as  in  any  other  phase  of  school  work. 
This  is  true  even  though  the  teacher  may  not  be  a  skilled  performer. 

2.  Pupil  leadership.  Pupil  leadership  in  physical  education  is  a  wholesome 
means  of  developing  desirable  character  traits,  and  also  an  efficient 
method  of  organization  of  activities. 

3.  Classification  of  pupils  within  the  class.  The  teacher  should  organize 
the  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  into  consideration  the  handicaps 
of  any  children.  For  example,  those  not  able  to  take  part  in  strenuous 
games  should  be  assigned  to  other  activities.  Some  pupils  may  be  used 
as  umpires,  scorers,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  play  horseshoes  and 
other  suitable  recreational  games.  The  teacher  should  avoid  doing  any- 
thing that  will  embarrass  children  because  of  any  physical  defects  they 
may  have. 

4.  Procedure  in  squad  organization. 

a.  Leaders  may  be  appointed  by  the  teacher  or  elected  by  the  class. 
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Class  election  is  advisable  after  the  class  has  become  familiar  with 
qualities  necessary  for  a  leader. 

b.  Class  may  be  divided  into  squads  by  teacher  or  by  choice  of  leader. 

c.  During  the  instruction  period,  each  squad  may  be  assigned  to  a 
different  activity.  The  activity  is  taught  to  the  squad  by  the  leader 
who  has  been  previously  instructed  by  the  teacher.  Frequent  leaders' 
meetings  should  be  held,  at  which  time  the  teacher  will  give  instruc- 
tions, settle  problems  and  plan  organization.  The  organization  of  a 
Leader's  Club  will  tend  to  stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
good  leaders. 

d.  The  instruction  period  may  be  divided  into  short  periods  at  the  end 
of  which  each  squad  rotates  to  a  different  activity. 

e.  The  teacher  should  go  about  from  one  activity  to  another  assisting 
where  and  when  necessary. 

f.  The  squad  leader  may  stay  with  his  squad  or  may  remain  with  one 
activity  throughout  the  class  period. 

g.  The  squad  leader  may  be  responsible  for: 

(1)  Taking  roll  and  checking  attendance. 

(2)  Directing  squad  rotation. 

(3)  Seeing  that  all  squad  members  have  a  chance  to  participate. 

(4)  Keeping  records. 

(5)  Checking  shower  and  locker  rooms,  if  showers  are  available. 

(6)  Checking  and  setting  up  equipment. 

h.  Leaders  can  be  trained  to  officiate  in  intramural  games  and  contests. 

i.  Squad  organization  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  well 
as  of  the  group.  In  these  small  units,  individual  attention  is  in- 
creased, and  the  child  with  poor  motor  skills  can  be  assisted  and  en- 
couraged, while  the  child  of  superior  skill  can  be  given  opportunities 
for  further  achievement. 

j.  Opportunities  for  leadership  should  be  provided  for  the  many  instead 
of  the  few.    It  is  wise  to  choose  different  leaders  for  each  seasonal 
sport.    In  this  way,  the  child  who  cannot  achieve  leadership  in  one 
activity  may  find  his  place  in  another, 
k.  Squad  leaders  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  personality,  skills, 
and  ability  to  meet  situations  with  fairness  and  good  judgment. 
Leaders  should  be  guided  to  direct  their  groups  with  kindness, 
patience,  and  courtesy.  The  squad  leader  should  set  a  constant  ex- 
ample of  good  sportsmanship,  as  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals  are 
largely  taught  by  example. 
5.  Procedure  for  Squad  Formation.  The  teacher  blows  the  whistle  or  calls 
for  squad  formation.  Squad  number  one  forms  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  teacher.  Squad  number  two  lines  up  next  and  so  on,  the  last  squad 
being  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  teacher.  The  class  is  ready  for  in- 
structions and  directions  as  to  the  next  activity.  With  the  aid  of  squad 
leaders,  attendance  may  be  taken  with  minimum  loss  of  time. 


Sample  Squad  Formation  With  Six  Squads: 
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(Teacher  Stands  Facing  Class.) 
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If  the  teacher  has  the  roll  of  his  class  on  cards  (5x8),  one  for  each  squad, 
the  leader  of  each  squad  can  check  and  mark  the  roll  in  one  minute. 

SELECTION  AND  ADAPTATION  OF  ACTIVITIES 
The  teacher  should  evaluate  the  activities  to  be  taught  in  terms  of  the 
opportunities  they  provide  for  making  contributions  to  the  objectives  set 
up.  Although  it  is  desirable  that  the  physical  education  activities  afford 
opportunities  for  big  muscle  activity  and  be  enjoyable,  it  is  important  also 
that  the  teacher  think  ahead  as  to  the  outcomes  which  will  result  from 
the  activity. 

The  activities  should  be  selected  with  progression  in  mind.  With  definite 
progression,  pupil  interest  can  be  maintained. 

Part  III  contains  materials  of  instruction  by  grades,  but  this  material 
is  suggestive  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  individual  teacher  will 
select  and  adapt  the  material  to  suit  the  needs  of  her  pupils. 

Criteria  for  Selection  of  Curriculum  Content* 

1.  The  activities  should  be  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

2.  The  activities  should  have  some  meaning  to  the  pupils  in  terms  of 
past  experience  which  they  have  had. 

3.  The  activities  should  be  within  the  range  of  the  abilities  of  the 
pupils  so  that  each  child  may  have  opportunities  for  achieving  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success. 

4.  Activities  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and  abil- 
ities of  each  individual  pupil. 

5.  Activities  should  be  chosen  which  will  carry  over  and  function  during 
adult  life  as  leisure-time  recreational  activities. 

6.  The  activities  should  have  intrinsic  worth.  No  content  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  merely  to  provide  variety,  or  with  the  hope 
that  some  vague  intangible  values  may  transfer  to  real  experiences 
of  life. 

7.  Activities  which  can  be  taught  with  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment 
and  supplies  are  preferable. 

8.  The  activities  included  in  the  program  should  be  such  that  they  can 
be  used  often  by  most  of  the  pupils. 

9.  The  activities  included  in  the  curriculum  should  be  ones  that  are  not 
provided  satisfactorily  by  any  other  agency  in  the  community. 

10.  The  activities  of  the  curriculum  should  be  physiologically  wholesome 
and  should  contribute  to  developmental  needs  of  pupils. 

Care  should  be  taken  so  that  individual  needs  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  ability  of  children  to  participate  in  certain  activities  vary.  The 
physical  effects  of  the  activity  should  always  be  a  major  concern.  The 
teacher  should  have  available  the  results  of  the  physical  examination  to 
better  understand  the  child's  needs. 

COSTUMES  AND  SHOWERS 

Most  elementary  schools  do  not  have  shower  and  dressing  facilities,  but 
whenever  possible  the  shower  should  be  considered  as  an  important  part 
of  the  physical  education  period. 

In  the  high  school  with  proper  facilities,  six  minutes  for  changing  to  the 


*  From  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  by  Jackson  R.  Sharman.  Copyright  by  A.  S. 
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gym  suits  in  preparation  for  the  class  and  twelve  minutes  after  class  for 
bathing  and  dressing  should  prove  sufficient. 

Of  course,  it  is  desirable  for  the  students  to  own  simple  but  uniform 
gymnasium  costumes  and  rubber  sole  shoes.  It  is  urged  that  these  be 
required  if  possible.  In  situations  where  participation  in  street  clothes 
takes  place,  girls  should  never  be  allowed  to  participate  while  wearing  shoes 
with  high  heels,  there  is  always  a  certain  risk  of  being  injured. 

Soap  and  towels  should  be  provided  by  the  school  or  furnished  by  the 
students.  The  city  schools  usually  charge  a  small  towel  fee  and  furnish 
towel  and  soap. 

CONTENT  AND  METHOD 

Content  and  method  in  relation  to  physical  education  are  practically  in- 
separable. Content  is  any  experience,  activity  or  reference  facts  used  in 
meeting  a  problem.  Methods  are  the  uses  made  of  this  content  in  the  better 
development  of  the  individual.  Different  types  of  activities  and  different 
situations  call  for  different  methods.  The  teacher  must  realize  that  materials 
and  suggestions  for  teaching  given  here  must  be  adapted  to  the  local  teach- 
ing situation. 

The  underlying  principles  of  physical  education  are  the  same  as  those 
of  general  education.  Both  are  concerned  with  the  application  of  general 
methods  to  specific  situations;  therefore,  any  physical  education  activity, 
well  selected  and  properly  taught,  should  make  a  definite  contribution  towards 
the  objectives  of  general  education.  If  it  does  not  it  has  no  place  in  an  edu- 
cational program.  The  teacher  should  keep  this  constantly  in  mind. 

It  will  be  noted  that  formal  calisthenics  and  military  tactics  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bulletin.  Activities  that  are  natural  and  have  inherent  inter- 
est to  pupils,  involving  such  fundamental  movements  as  walking,  running, 
leaping,  hopping,  throwing,  catching,  and  rhythmics  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  content  of  the  physical  education  program. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  ANY  ACTIVITY 

1.  Organize  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Make  the  best  use  of  available  facilities. 

3.  Know  an  activity  thoroughly  and  complete  all  preparation  for  the 
activity  before  attempting  to  teach  it. 

4.  To  introduce  an  activity,  name  it,  explain  it,  put  the  class  in  the  neces- 
sary formation,  demonstrate  it,  ask  for  questions,  and  then  start  it. 

5.  Make  explanations  clear  and  concise.  Drive  home  the  main  facts  and 
allow  the  lesser  details  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Remember  that  the 
doing  of  an  activity  is  far  more  helpful  than  explanation. 

6.  Encourage  participation  by  all  pupils.  Handicapped  children  may  act 
as  helpers. 

7.  Choose,  whenever  possible,  activities  that  relate  to  the  season,  weather, 
or  day. 

8.  Encourage  creativeness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Pupil  leaders  should  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion period  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  good  teaching. 

10.  If  an  event  is  going  badly,  stop  it,  iron  out  the  difficulties  and  then 
restart  it. 

11.  Use  the  whistle  sparingly  and  for  one  purpose  only:  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen.  It  should  never  be  used  to  start  races  or  games. 
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12.  The  period  should  be  one  of  joyous  activity,  happy  comradeship,  and 
throughout  all — a  spirit  of  play. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  SPECIFIC  ACTIVITIES 

Games. 

These  activities  involve  such  fundamental  movements  as  walking,  running, 
leaping,  hopping,  throwing  and  catching.  The  nature  of  games  with  fixed 
rules  and  definite  procedure  makes  the  learning  process  pleasant,  desirable 
and  wholesome. 

A.  General  rules  for  selecting  and  teaching  games. 

1.  A  game  worthy  of  selection  should: 

a.  Be  fixed  by  definite  rules. 

b.  Afford  an  opportunity  for  natural  big  muscle  activity. 

c.  Be  within  the  child's  experience. 

d.  Afford  an  opportunity  for  development  of  clear  thinking,  alert- 
ness and  judgment. 

e.  Have  a  definite  purpose. 

f .  Meet  the  needs  of  the  group. 

g.  Involve  activity  of  many  children  at  one  time. 

2.  Steps  in  teaching  games. 

a.  Understand  game  thoroughly  before  attempting  to  teach  it. 

b.  Give  name  and  origin  of  game  if  possible. 

c.  Explain  with  diagram  on  board,  floor  or  ground. 

d.  Demonstrate  with  pupils. 

e.  Answer  questions. 

f .  Turn  activity  over  to  student  leaders  whenever  possible. 

g.  State  activity  as  soon  as  possible  and  add  explanation  as  needed 
as  game  progresses. 

h.  Give  assistance  where  needed  by  leader  or  individual. 

i.  Stop  the  game  before  the  class  tires  of  it. 

Note  :  The  steps  in  teaching  mass  games  and  team  games  are  for  the  most  part  iden- 
tical. Demonstrations  will  differ  in  that  in  mass  games  a  squad  or  small  group  will 
demonstrate  while  in  team  games  the  demonstration  will  be  given  by  one  complete 
team.  Rules  concerned  in  a  mass  game  will  be  simple  and  fewer  than  in  team  games. 
The  less  important  rules  in  a  team  game  would  be  introduced  as  they  come  up  in  the 
playing  of  the  game. 

B.  Formation  for  games — Procedures. 

1.  Free  formation. 

Scattered  about  the  playing  area  in  no  definite  order.  It  is  wise 
when  playing  games  in  free  formation  to  set  boundaries  outside  of 
which  no  player  shall  go. 

2.  Single  circle. 

(1)  Teacher  calls  for  circle  or  ring,  stretching  arms.  Each  child  will 
take  hands  of  next  child.   Teacher  should  assist  around  circle. 

(2)  From  single  line  formation  leader  leads  line  around  into  circle. 

(3)  From  double  line  formation. 

(a)  With  lines  facing,  each  line  taking  hands  and  moving  back- 
ward. Ends  of  each  line  join  circle. 

(b)  Line  2  turns  and  faces  in  opposite  direction  from  Line  1  and 
following  Line  1  into  circle  as  in  (1)  above. 

(4)  From  relay  formation. 

Lines  2  and  4  face  in  opposite  direction  and  follow  after  Line  1 
as  in  (1)  above. 

(5)  With  older  groups  the  teacher  may  simply  give  the  command 
"form  a  circle"  after  the  habit  of  quick  response  has  been  formed. 
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3.  Concentric  circles — two  circles,  one  inside  the  other. 

(1)  Single  circle,  count  off  by  two's.  Two's  then  take  position  in  front 
of  one's.  All  two's  will  then  be  the  inside  circle  and  one's  the  out- 
side circle. 

(2)  Column  of  two's.  Leaders  march  around  in  circle  as  for  forma- 
tion of  single  circle. 

4.  Opposing  team  or  line  formation. 

(1)  From  single  line  formation  leader  leads  line  down  center  of  play 
space.  First  in  line  goes  to  right,  second  to  left,  third  to  right, 

etc.  until  there  are  two  groups,  one  on  right  and  other  on  left. 

(2)  From  double  line  formation,  leaders  lead  line  of  partners  to 
designated  place.  Lines  turn  and  face  and  move  backward  form- 
ing two  opposing  teams. 

(3)  Single  line  formation.  Count  off  down  the  line  by  two's.  One's 
form  Team  1  and  two's  form  Team  2. 

5.  Group  formation  with  three  or  more  groups. 

From  a  single  line  formation,  have  group  count  off  by  three's 
or  four's  depending  upon  the  number  of  groups  desired.  All  one's 
will  comprise  Team  1,  two's  Team  2,  three's  Team  3,  etc. 

Rhythmical  Activities. 

The  teaching  of  rhythm  is  an  essential  part  of  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram. Participation  in  rhythmical  activities  should  result  in  better  control 
in  all  body  movements,  making  for  efficient  movement,  poise,  and  good  pos- 
ture. Proficiency  in  sports,  stunts,  dancing,  or  everyday  activities  depends 
upon  rhythmical  body  movements.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  child 
be  given  the  opportunity  for  this  training  in  his  early  years. 

A  rhythmical  program,  correctly  presented  under  wise  leadership  in  a 
wholesome  environment  tends  to  develop  and  cultivate  desirable  ideals, 
tastes,  and  habits,  and  to  prepare  the  students  for  a  worthwhile  and  intelli- 
gent utilization  of  their  leisure  time. 

A.  Classification  of  Rhythmical  Activities. 

Rhythmical  activities  may  be  classified  into  several  well  defined  groups. 

1.  Fundamental  and  Creative  Rhythms.  This  group,  of  course,  is  very 
important  in  the  primary  grades  and  includes  the  natural  rhythms 
that  every  child  does,  such  as  walking,  skipping,  running,  hop- 
ping, and  galloping.  These  form  the  foundation  upon  which  later 
skills  are  built.  Imitative  rhythms  include  various  familiar  activities 
in  the  child's  experience.  These  imitations  may  be  of  realities,  such 
as  people,  animals,  or  toys;  or  interpretations  of  the  imaginations  of 
the  child,  such  as  fairies,  elves,  or  brownies.  This,  for  the  children, 
is  creative  rhythm. 

2.  Singing  Games.  Through  singing  games  the  fundamental  rhythms 
are  used  with  music  in  a  game  situation.  They  are  valuable  in  the 
primary  grades  as  a  most  effective  means  of  rhythm  training,  are 
very  useful  since  they  develop  skill,  and  are  appealing  to  the  child 
because  of  their  dramatic  content. 

3.  Folk  Dances.  Folk  dances  are  traditional  social  expressions  char- 
acteristic of  community  or  country.  Many  so-called  folk  dances  are 
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really  games  which  have  been  set  to  music.  The  movements  range 
from  the  most  simple  to  complex  and  are  therefore  interesting  to 
all  ages. 

4.  Tap  and  Clog  Dancing  (Athletic  and  character  dances).  This  group 
calls  for  a  higher  degree  of  coordination  and  body  balance  but  may 
be  included  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade  in  its  simplest  forms.  This 
type  of  activity  provides  excellent  opportunity  for  creative  expres- 
sion. Boys  show  great  interest  in  this  group  of  rhythms  because  of 
the  vigorous  activity  and  stunt  element  that  may  be  included. 

5.  Social  Dancing.  Children  of  the  upper  elementary  grades  will  de- 
rive great  value  from  instruction  in  social  dancing.  Definite  instruc- 
tion in  the  basic  steps  used  in  social  dancing  should  be  taught;  how- 
ever, emphasis  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  mastery  of  technique,  but 
much  attention  should  be  given  the  social  situations  involved,  such  as, 
ball  room  etiquette,  conduct  on  the  dance  floor,  and  proper  manners. 

B.  Suggestions  for  Teaching. 

1.  Plan  the  activities  so  that  the  spirit  of  joy  will  be  ever  present. 
Rhythms  are  fun  to  do  if  presented  carefully.  The  spontaneity  with 
which  the  class  dances  will  be  the  measure  of  success. 

2.  Plan  the  activities,  keeping  in  mind  the  objectives  of  developing 
skills  and  social  attributes. 

3.  Let  the  children  learn  the  rhythm  patterns  by  clapping  or  saying 
them  before  they  try  to  step  them;  in  other  words,  let  there  be  learn- 
ing present  rather  than  superficial  imitation. 

4.  In  singing  games  do  not  sacrifice  voices  to  activity.  One  group  may 
sing  while  another  dances  if  desired.  The  pitch  should  be  within  the 
range  of  the  children's  voices. 

5.  Use  a  tempo  to  which  the  children  can  move  rather  than  one  which 
they  will  ignore. 

6.  Stimulate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  self-expression. 

7.  Teach  a  dance  by  phrases  rather  than  by  count,  i.e.,  rather  than  say- 
ing "take  8  slides  to  the  right,  then  8  slides  to  the  left,"  tell  the  class 
to  slide  right  until  music  changes,  then  slide  left. 

8.  Do  not  teach  a  dance  too  quickly.  Add  a  step  at  a  time  and  go  back 
over  each  step  several  times  if  necessary. 

9.  Keep  in  mind  the  social  values  of  the  dance. 

Relays. 

No  activity  in  the  school  program  offers  so  significant  an  opportunity  for 
development  of  citizenship  qualities  as  do  relays.  The  social  tendencies  in- 
volved in  waiting  turns,  self-control  and  obeying  rules  are  abundant.  If  the 
teacher  through  carelessness  fails  to  stress  fair-play  or  fails  to  impose 
penalties,  anti-social  training  will  result.  Psychologically,  relays  should  not 
be  used  before  the  third  grade.  Definite  progression  should  be  followed  before 
playing  the  completed  relay. 

A.  Progression  in  Teaching. 

1.  Class  divided  into  several  small  groups  in  file  behind  leader  of  forma- 
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tion  at  starting  line.  On  signal  from  teacher  entire  class  runs  to 
designated  place  and  back.  The  group  which  first  lines  up  behind 
leader  is  given  one  point. 

2.  Formation  same  as  above.  On  signal  all  No.  l's  run  to  designated 
place  and  back.  First  one  to  reach  own  line  scores  a  point  for  his 
group. 

3.  Same  as  2.  No.  2's  run.  Then  No.  3's  etc.  until  each  has  had  a  turn. 
Point  is  always  given  to  the  group  whose  runners  are  in  line  first. 

4.  File  formation — No.  1  runs  to  designated  place  and  back.  Upon 
reaching  own  line  he  tags  off  No.  2.  Point  is  given  to  group  whose 
No.  1  and  No.  2  return  first  to  line. 

5.  Same  as  above  with  No.  3  running  and  tagging  off  No.  4  on  return. 
Same  procedure  is  followed  until  all  have  run. 

6.  Complete  relay,  file  formation,  No.  1  in  each  line  starts  at  signal, 
runs  to  designated  place.  On  returning  to  line  he  tags  off  No.  2,  who 
runs  to  same  place  tagging  off  No.  3  on  return.  This  is  repeated  until 
all  have  run.  The  point  is  given  to  the  group  whose  last  runner  crossed 
the  finish  line  first. 

B.  Modifications  of  the  above  Progressions. 

Instead  of  running  to  a  designated  place  the  following  may  be  used: 

1.  Run  and  touch. 

2.  Run  and  pick  up  something. 

3.  Concentration  relays  in  which  runner  must  change  object  from  one 
circle  to  another  before  returning,  etc. 

4.  Shuttle  relay.  Each  group  is  divided  in  two  smaller  groups.  Half  of 
group  one  stands  in  file  formation  behind  line  A,  and  the  other  half 
behind  line  B.  (Lines  A  and  B  are  parallel.)  No.  1,  who  is  behind  line 
A,  runs  and  tags  off  No.  2  who  is  behind  line  B,  etc.  until  all  have  run. 
This  is  more  difficult  than  the  plain  relay  and  should  not  be  attempted 
until  completion  of  the  relay  progression  and  students  have  shown 
proficiency  in  the  plain  relay. 

5.  Technique  relays.  Game  elements  may  be  used  in  relay  form  for  speed 
and  competition.  Examples  of  this  are:  dribble  relay,  basketball 
passing  relay,  base  running  relay. 

C.  Suggestions. 

1.  Follow  relay  progression  in  teaching  completed  relay  for  best  results. 

2.  Watch  for  fouls  (stepping  over  starting  line,  running  out  of  turn, 
etc.) ;  establish  some  system  by  which  the  number  of  fouls  made  by  a 
team  will  be  deducted  from  team  winning  points. 

3.  Never  start  a  relay  with  the  whistle  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  mean- 
ing which  we  wish  to  place  on  the  whistle,  namely  "stop."  Use  clap 
of  hands,  or  simply  say,  "ready — go!" 

4.  Modify  the  running  distances  to  the  physiological  capacities  of  the 
group. 
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5.  Use  handicapped  children  as  scorers,  timers,  and  judges. 

6.  In  teaching  a  relay,  always  demonstrate  with  one  group  before  the 
class  attempts  to  run  it  off. 

7.  Use  as  many  varied  relay  modifications  as  possible. 

8.  Never  use  more  than  two  relays  in  the  course  of  one  lesson. 

Self -Testing  Activities. 

These  activities  should  be  included  in  a  program  of  physical  education  as 
they  afford  an  outlet  for  the  worthwhile  desires  of  children  to  contest  in  their 
native  skills,  strength,  agility  and  physical  prowess. 

A.  Athletic-Game  Techniques. 

Game  techniques  involve  the  fundamental  movements  of  walking,  run- 
ning, jumping,  leaping,  throwing,  and  climbing.  These  techniques  when 
used  as  self -testing  activities  exercise  the  big  muscles  and  bring  about 
their  development  and  influence  organic  growth  and  development. 

Athletics,  when  under  the  supervision  of  a  wise  leader,  assist  in  develop- 
ing in  the  participant  the  habits  of  a  good  citizen.  The  moral  and  social 
situations  which  arise  in  the  playing  of  a  game  or  an  athletic  sport  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  branch  of  general  education.  Any 
team  game  can  be  broken  down  into  several  elements.  These  elements 
when  taught  and  practiced  as  self-testing  activities  have  many  values. 

B.  Stunts. 

Very  little  space,  equipment  and  organization  are  required  for  stunts. 
The  average  teacher,  once  she  has  familiarized  herself  with  the  stunt  and 
its  execution,  can  handle  large  groups  in  a  small  space. 

Suggestions  : 

1.  Know  each  stunt.  Be  able  to  give  a  good  demonstration  yourself  or 
call  on  someone  in  the  class  who  can  demonstrate  well. 

2.  Do  not  give  stunts  which  are  too  difficult  or  too  easy  for  the  group 
as  both  will  have  a  discouraging  influence. 

3.  Separate  boys  and  girls  in  so  far  as  is  possible  and  practical. 

4.  Class  may  be  divided  into  groups,  leaders  for  each  group. 

5.  Keep  safety  of  children  in  mind  in  choosing  stunts. 

6.  Guard  against  strain  and  injury. 

7.  Always  use  mats  for  advanced  stunts.  For  elementary  stunts,  when 
mats  are  not  available,  use  carpets  or  blankets. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANNING  THE  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM 

The  material  chosen  for  the  program  should  be  based  on  such  criteria  as 
time,  season,  space,  pupil  needs  (present  and  potential)  and  pupil  interests. 
In  many  instances  the  activities  included  may  be  selected  from  the  subject 
matter  of  a  unit  of  work  or  center  of  interest  around  which  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  a  grade  may  be  centered.  It  is  most  important  that  the  physical 
education  activities  be  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  program  of  this  level. 
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Program  for  Primary  Level.  (Grades  I-III)  Time  Allotment 

1.  Rhythmical  Activities    30% 

Looby  Loo,  Swinging  in  a  Swing,  Farmer  in  the  Dell, 
Danish  Dance  of  Greeting,  Old  Roger  Is  Dead,  The  Cir- 
cus, Rig-A-Jig,  Nixie  Polka,  Carrousel,  etc. 

2.  Hunting  Games    25% 

Cat  and  Rat,  Run  for  Your  Supper,  Rabbit's  Nest,  Fox 

and  Squirrel,  Midnight,  etc. 

3.  Mimetics  and  Story  Plays    15% 

Cat  Walk,  Dog  Run,  See  Saw,  Jumping  Rope,  Bicycling, 
Elevator,  Washing  Clothes,  Santa  Claus's  Visit,  Mem- 
bers of  Fire  Department,  Snow  Man,  etc. 

4.  Stunts  and  Self-Testing  Activities    10% 

Forward  Roll,  Measuring  Worm,  Full  Squat,  Cart 
Wheel,  Jump  Stick,  Crane  Dive,  etc. 

5.  Relays    10% 

Simple  Relay,  Blackboard  Relay,  Circle  Bean  Bag 

Relay,  Finger  Circle  Race,  Etc. 

6.  Athletic  Games  of  Low  Organization   10% 

Dodge  Ball,  Round  Ball,  Bounce  and  Catch,  Simple 

Kick  Ball,  Etc. 

Total   100% 

The  time  allotments  indicated  in  percents  are  approximate,  merely  to 
indicate  the  relative  importance.  The  relative  importance  will  vary  with 
grade— relays  and  athletic  games  receiving  emphasis  from  the  third  grade  on. 

Program  for  the  Intermediate  Level  (Grades  IV-VII)  Time  Allotment 

1.  Athletic  Games  of  Low  Organization    30% 

a.  Basketball  Type:  Nine  Court  Basketball,  Captain 
Ball,  Dodge  Ball,  Corner  Ball,  End  Ball,  Bombard- 
ment, Long  and  Short,  Pin  Basket  Ball,  Half  Court 
Basketball,  etc. 

b.  Playground  Ball  Type:  Bat  Ball,  Kick  Ball,  Scrub, 
Beat  the  Throw,  Box  Ball,  Long  Ball,  etc. 

c.  Soccer  Type:  Kick  It  First,  Kick  Ball,  Line  Soccer, 
Soccer  Dodge  Ball,  Square  Soccer,  etc. 

d.  Volley  Ball  Type:  Newcomb,  Balloon  Ball,  Volley 
Keep  Up,  Keep  It  Over,  Volley  Ball  Catch,  etc. 

2.  Rhythmical  Activities    20% 

Indian  War  Dance,  Gustaf's  Skoal,  Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel,  Minuet,  Newsboy  Clog,  Highland  Schottische, 
Arkansas  Travelers,  etc. 

3.  Hunting  Games    15% 

Black  Line  Tag,  Strike,  There  Are  No  Bears  Out  To- 
night, Three  Deep,  Crows  and  Cranes,  Steal  Sticks, 

Last  Man,  etc. 

4.  Relays    10% 

Over  and  Under  Relay,  Shuttle  Relay,  Stride  Ball  Re- 
lay, Throw  and  Catch  Relay,  Circle  Relay,  All  Up 

Relay,  etc. 

5.  Stunts  and  Self  Testing  Activities   10% 

Wheelbarrow,  Crabwalk,  Slap  Jump,  Head  Stand, 

Jump  the  Stick,  Balance  Wrestle,  Push  Up,  Squeezer, 
etc. 
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6.  Individual  Athletic  Events 


10% 


Baseball  Throw  for  Accuracy,  Baseball  Throw  for 
Distance,  Batting  for  Accuracy,  Basketball  Throw  for 
Accuracy  and  for  Distance,  Soccer  Kick  for  Goal,  Broad 
Jump,  Hop  Step  and  Jump,  etc. 


7.  Mimetics 


5% 


Sports  imitations,  such  as  Baseball  Pitching:,  Baseball 
Catching  and  Throwing,  Rope  Jumping,  Basketball 
Shooting,  Broad  Jump,  Sprinter's  Start,  etc. 


Total 


100% 


The  time  allotments  indicated  in  percents  are  approximate  to  suggest 
relative  importance.  Stunts  should  be  kept  very  simple  and  on  the  child's 
level  so  that  he  may  experience  the  joy  of  success.  Self-testing  activities, 
individual  athletic  events,  and  mimetics  may  be  practiced  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  corresponding  game  of  low  organization.  Relays  may  also  include 
game  skills  and  techniques. 

THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  AND  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

In  the  majority  of  the  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  each  class- 
room teacher  is  responsible  for  the  physical  education  program  for  her  own 
particular  grade.  In  order  for  this  program  to  be  worthwhile  it  must  be 
planned — not  only  planned  daily,  but  weekly  and  monthly, — even  yearly. 
The  daily  and  weekly  plan  will  be  definite  while  the  yearly  program  will 
necessarily  be  tentative.  It  is  important,  however,  to  organize  a  tentative 
program  for  the  year  in  order  to  cover  the  broad  field  of  activities. 

The  children  should  have  a  part  in  the  program  planning.  Participation 
of  this  sort  will  make  the  physical  education  period  more  meaningful  and 
more  interesting  for  them.  Girls  and  boys  must  be  taught  to  build  criteria 
that  will  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  activities  that  enrich  and 
enlarge  their  lives  and  those  which  degrade  and  dissipate.  It  is  an  excellent 
way  for  the  teacher  to  discover  the  interests  of  her  group,  and  through  wise 
guidance  and  leadership  she  can  steer  the  planning  along  the  right  channels 
and  to  the  desired  ends. 

The  teacher  should,  at  all  times,  keep  in  mind  definite  objectives,  with  the 
happy  thought  that  if  and  when  the  aims  and  objectives  are  fully  consum- 
mated they  become  outcomes,  and  as  such  cease  to  be  aims  and  objectives. 

The  formal  response-to-command  type  of  participation  in  activities  is  no 
longer  thought  of  as  physical  education.  Neither  is  physical  education  merely 
the  playing  of  games  only  for  the  sake  of  playing,  or  merely  for  exercise  and 
enjoyment.  Physical  education  is  a  type  of  education  and  an  area  in  edu- 
cation; there  must  be  teaching  for  specific  purposes  and  towards  specific 
objectives.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  physical  education  period  should 
begin  with  planned  objectives.  These,  in  turn,  should  be  a  part  of  a  larger 
plan,  so  that  they  lead  from  previously  acquired  objectives  toward  objectives 
yet  to  be  attained. 

Physical  education  has  great  potentialities  in  character  education,  mental 
hygiene,  and  personality  development  and  adjustment.  Whether  or  not  these 
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potentialities  become  values  depends  entirely  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  teacher  to  select  activities  that  can  definitely  yield  desirable  out- 
comes to  the  individual  pupil,  and  so  to  teach  these  activities  to  the  individual 
that  he  acquires  not  only  the  obvious  but  the  deeper  values  as  well. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAMS 

Weekly  Program  for  Instructional  Period  (Grade  I) 


Activities 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Rhythmical 
Activities 

Fundamental 

Rhythms 
Fanner  In  The 

Dell 

Reviews 

Go  Round  and 
Round  The 
Village 

Animal  Imita- 
tions to  Music 
Review 

Swinging  In  A 

Swing 
Review 

Story  Plays 

How  Animals 
Get  Ready 
For  Winter 

Snow  Man 

Review 

Brownies 

Jack 
O'Lantern 

Hunting  Games 

Run  For  Your 
Supper 

Brownies  and 
Fairies 

Review 

Rabbit's  Nest 

Review 

Mimetica 

Rabbits 
Elephant  Walk 

Review 

Duck  Walk 

Frog  Hop 

Review 

Yearly  Program  for  Instructional  Period  (Grade  VII) 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Rhythmical  Activities 
(All  Year) 

Other  Activities 
(AU  Year) 

Soccer  Related 

Basketball 

Field  Ball 

Virginia  Reel 

Beat  the  Throw,  Maze  Tag, 

Games 

Related  Games 

Playground  Ball 

Testification 

Progressive  Dodge  Ball, 

Soccer  Dodge 

Pin  Basketball 

Volleyball 

Portland  Fancy 

Long  and  Short,  Volley 

Ball 

Captain  Ball 

Track  and  Field 

Sicilian  Circle 

Keep  Up,  Ball  Snatch. 

Line  Soccer 

Nine  Court 

Events 

My  Old  Kentucky 

Bat  Ball,  Poison,  Prison- 

Square Soccer 

Basketball 

(See  Page  273) 

Home 

er's  Base,  etc. 

Soccer 

Basketball 

University  High  Clog 

Speedball 

Hit  Pin  Baseball 

Polly,  Wolly,  Doodle 

Relays,  group  games  and 

Volleyball 

Arkansas  Travelers 

athletic  games  of  low  or- 

Stunts and  self- 

ganization  should  be  used 

testing  activities 

as  lead-up  material  for 
the  regular  games  involv- 
ing the  same  elements. 
Mimetics  of  skill  tech- 
niques may  be  practiced 
as  an  integral  part  of  the 
corresponding  game. 
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IMPORTANT  PHASES  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

CORRECTIVES 

Physical  Examinations. 

Basis  for  an  Intelligent  Program  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Means  of 
Identification  of  the  Individual  Who  Needs  Special  Attention. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  teacher  of  physical  education  plans  his  program  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  and  needs  of  his  pupils,  according  to  his  equipment  and 
facilities,  and  according  to  the  skills  at  his  command.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
most  important.  Only  by  the  physical  examination  can  the  teacher  determine 
accurately  and  scientifically  the  needs  of  his  pupils. 

A.  What  Can  Be  Done  in  Rural  and  Elementary  Schools  Where  There  is  No 
Trained  Teacher  of  Physical  Education? 

1.  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  local  doctors  and  the  public  health  nurse. 
Health  examinations  (heart,  lungs,  ear,  nose,  throat,  bones  and  joints). 
In  this  way,  the  school  can  identify,  at  least,  the  child  who  needs  medi- 
cal attention.    For  details  of  examination,  see  pages  22-35. 

2.  Stimulate  the  parents'  interest  in  the  health  of  school  children. 

3.  Plan  the  physical  education  program  to  include  quiet  games  such  as 
horseshoes,  deck  tennis,  shuffleboard,  and  croquet. 

B.  Physical  Examination  by  the  Trained  Teacher  of  Physical  Education. 

1.  Cooperate  with  local  doctors  in  making  arrangements  for  a  medical 
examination. 

2.  Conduct  examinations  of  backs  and  feet  of  pupils. 

a.  Equipment. 

(1)  An  observant  teacher. 

(2)  A  permanent  record  card  planned  for  yearly  examinations  and 
space  for  follow  up  examinations  of  special  cases. 

(3)  Mirror — to  stimulate  pupils'  interest  in  correcting  his  own 
posture. 

b.  Content  (dependent  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  examination) . 

( 1 )  Examine  for  beginning  or  existing  curvatures,  round  shoulders, 
hollow  backs,  pronated  feet. 

(2)  Notice  any  malformation  or  defects. 

(3)  Record  personal  histories  of  diseases,  illnesses  or  operations 
that  would  prevent  the  student's  participation  in  regular  ac- 
tivities. 

c.  Follow-Up. 

(1)  Follow  the  advice  given  by  doctor  after  his  examination. 

(2)  Give  yearly  examinations  with  a  spring  check-up  where  pos- 
sible. 

(3)  Refer  the  handicapped  child  to  a  specialist. 

(4)  Plan  an  individual  program  for  each  child  who  cannot  parti- 
cipate in  the  class  activity. 

Group  Corrections  and  Body  Mechanics  for  the  Individual  Child. 

A.  What  the  Elementary  Teacher  Can  Do  Toward  Preventing  Posture  De- 
formities and  Disabling  Diseases  in  the  School  Child? 
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1.  Be  observant  of  the  child. 

a.  Notice  his  posture — is  he  upright,  sturdy,  well  built?  Or  does  he 
slump  and  sag  and  tire  easily? 

b.  Notice  his  school  attendance — is  it  regular?  Or  does  he  suffer  from 
frequent  illness?  What  diseases  keep  him  from  school?  Do  you 
help  him  readjust  when  he  returns  to  school  by  seeing  that  he 
doesn't  become  overtired? 

2.  .  Be  ready  to  refer  the  child  and  his  parents  to  medical  authorities  if  he 

does  not  recover  adequately,  or  if  he  has  a  defect  or  deformity  which 
needs  attention. 

3.  Emphasize  good  posture. 

a.  Encourage  the  children  by  your  example. 

b.  Commend  children  who  stand  well  and  help  those  who  do  not.  Judge 
by  straight  backs,  high  chests,  "tummies"  in  and  flat,  shoulders  low, 
and  head  erect. 

c.  Hold  special  posture  week  or  campaign  to  arouse  interest. 

4.  Adjust  school  furniture  to  each  pupil. 

B.  What  Can  the  Rural  School  Do? 

1.  Procedures  same  as  for  the  elementary  school.   (See  A  above.) 

2.  Secure  cooperation  of  local  doctors  in  examining. 

3.  Make  provision  for  the  handicapped  child. 

4.  Plan  individual,  mildly  active  games  such  as  ping  pong,  deck  tennis, 
shuffleboard,  horseshoes,  and  croquet  for  children  who  cannot  play  ac- 
tive sports.  Hold  tournaments  in  these  activities. 

C.  What  the  Teacher  of  Physical  Education  Can  Do  Towards  Organizing  a 
Corrective  Class? 

1.  Consult  school  principal  about  arrangements  concerning  the  time  for 
these  small  classes. 

2.  Explain  to  doctors  and  parents  what  you  are  attempting  to  do. 

3.  Fit  small  classes  (10-15  pupils  at  the  most)  into  the  schedule.  (Often 
the  morning  study  hour  may  be  used.) 

4.  Plan  20-minute  individual  programs  for  each  child. 

5.  Keep  charts  showing  improvement. 

6.  Equipment  and  meeting  place. 

a.  Clean  floor  and  mirrors. 

b.  Bathing  suits  or  gym  suits. 

Conclusion. 

The  prevention  of  deformities,  the  correction,  improvement,  or  arrest  of 
conditions  which  handicap  the  child  are  the  aims  of  the  teacher  who  makes 
correctives  a  vital  part  of  his  program.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may  assist 
the  child  in  becoming  happy,  socially  adjusted,  and  physically  able  to  live  a 
more  normal  life. 

Recommended  References : 

1.  Rathbone,  Josephine  L. — Corrective  Physical  Education,  W.  B. 

Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia,  1937. 

2.  Stafford,  George  T. — Preventive  and  Corrective  Physical  Education, 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York,  1928. 
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SPECIAL  OR  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

The  purposes  of  the  special  programs  in  physical  and  health  education  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  program.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  demonstration,  exhibition,  or  tournament  is  not  used  to  make  the  physical 
education  department  the  "show"  one  of  the  school  or  the  reason  for  all  the 
preliminary  work  and  play.  This  can  be  avoided  if  the  program  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  daily  physical  education  lessons,  and  if  the  types  of  contests 
and  demonstrations  are  used  in  which  every  member  of  the  group  has  some 
part.  In  such  a  demonstration,  games,  dances,  and  events  must  be  adapted 
to  the  varying  capacities  of  the  group,  to  the  novice  as  well  as  to  the  expert. 
If  the  special  program  is  "a  cross  section"  of  the  daily  work  of  the  physical 
education  department  rather  than  an  exhibition  of  a  few  specially  trained 
students,  it  will  be  of  value  in  so  much  as  it  will  provide  events  for  pupils  of 
all  physical  conditions,  all  variety  of  interest  and  participation  for  all.  It  is 
wise  not  to  charge  admission  to  such  a  program  and  to  avoid  sensational 
newspaper  publicity. 

A.  The  purposes  of  any  special  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  climax  an  intelligently  planned  program. 

2.  To  give  parents  and  friends  of  the  school  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  school  activities. 

3.  To  furnish  incentives  for  improvement  in  groups  and  individuals. 

4.  To  give  that  joy  and  happiness  which  the  child  experiences  in  parti- 
cipating in  a  program. 

5.  To  provide  opportunity  for  parents  and  school  authorities  to  observe 
values  of  a  good  program. 

B.  There  are  many  types  of  programs  that  may  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a 
well-rounded  physical  education  curriculum.  Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Tournaments  and  round  robins  in : 

a.  Group  games. 

(1)  Less  highly  organized  as  volleyball  and  captain  ball. 

(2)  More  highly  organized  as  soccer,  speedball,  indoor  baseball. 

b.  Partner  or  individual  games  ranging  from  jack  stones  and  hand- 
ball to  bowling,  tennis,  or  golf. 

c.  Archery. 

2.  Meets  and  contests — group  and  individual. 

a.  Demonstrations. 

b.  Field  days — play  days.    (See  page  65.) 

c.  Track  meets  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 

3.  Dancing  demonstrations. 

a.  Recitals. 

b.  Pageants. 

4.  Aquatic  demonstrations. 

a.  Swimming  meets. 

b.  Water  sports,  both  games  and  boating. 

c.  Water  pageants  (may  include  both  of  above). 

d.  Regattas  (may  include  all  three  of  above). 

e.  Stunt  days. 

5.  Play  festivals  including  sports,  games,  dances,  swimming,  singing, 
speeches,  and  exhibitions. 

a.  May  be  participated  in  by  all  groups  in  an  institution — faculty 
and  students. 
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b.  May  be  a  community  affair. 

6.  Play  Days  (to  be  substituted  for  intramural  or  other  competition). 

a.  May  be  participated  in  by  one  or  several  schools. 

b.  May  include  all  types  of  activity. 

c.  Should  be  a  social  occasion  with  the  emphasis  on  the  playing. 

7.  Drives  such  as  "posture"  or  "good  feet  drive." 

8.  Social  gatherings. 

a.  Formal,  such  as  teas  and  banquets. 

b.  Informal,  such  as  week-end  parties,  picnics,  etc.  which  will  include 
such  activities  as  cooking,  hiking,  fishing,  trail  making  and  fire 
making. 

Any  type  of  program  will  depend  upon  the  work  and  play  in  physical 
education  that  has  preceded  it,  the  type  and  policy  of  the  school  and  com- 
munity, and  the  personality  and  ability  of  the  teacher  or  teachers.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  curriculum  planned  for  and  adapted  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  child  and  his  environment.  Therefore,  one 
cannot  say,  "Here  is  a  program  (or  a  festival  or  a  play  day).  Use  it." 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  sources  where  excellent  suggestions  and 
materials  can  be  secured.  A  few  of  these  are  the  following: 

Water  pageants,  stunt  day,  etc.,  from  The  American  Red  Cross  Association, 
Life  Saving  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indian  Games  and  Dances,  pages  58-72,  "Creative  Activities  in  Physical 
Education,"  by  Horrigan.    Barnes.  1929. 

Greek  Games  and  Dances,  pages  73-84,  "Creative  Activities  in  Physical 
Education,"  by  Horrigan.    Barnes.  1929. 

Games  and  Dances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pages  85-107,  "Creative  Activities 
in  Physical  Education,"  by  Horrigan.    Barnes.  1929. 

International  Dance  Program,  pages  108-131,  "Creative  Activities  in  Phys- 
ical Education,"  by  Horrigan.    Barnes.  1929. 

Unique  Games  of  Various  Countries,  "Creative  Activities  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation," by  Horrigan.  China,  page  133-136 ;  Japan,  page  137 ;  Alaska, 
page  138;  Holland,  page  139;  Germany,  page  139-142.  Barnes.  1929. 

Historical  Play  for  Children.  Bird  and  Starling.  Macmillan. 

The  School  Festival.  Sennell.  Scribners. 

Festivals  and  Plays.  Chubb.  Harper. 

Play  Day — The  Spirit  of  Sport.  Distributed  by  the  National  Education 

Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  35c. 
Play  Days — Smith  and  Coops.  Barnes.  75  cents. 

Child  Health  Day — May  Day.  Office  of  Education,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 

Ritual  and  Dramatized  Folkways.  Jasper  and  Becker.  Century. 

Water  Pageants,  Games  and  Stunts.  McCormick.  Barnes. 

Character  Dances  for  School  Programs.  Kogman.  Barnes. 

Education  Through  Physical  Education.  Wayman.  Lea  and  Febiger, 
Philadelphia.  Field  Days  and  Track  Meets,  pages  237-253.  Swimming 
and  Swimming  Meets,  pages  254-275. 

The  Folk  Costume  Book.  Haire.  Barnes. 

Rhythms  of  the  Redman.  Buttree.  Barnes. 

Folk  Festivals  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds.  Shawbaugh.  Barnes. 
The  Festival  Book.  Lincoln.  Barnes. 

Outlines  of  School  Festivals.  10  and  25  cents.  Can  be  secured  from  the 
National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Outlines  of  School  Festivals.  Also  may  be  secured  from  the  Woman's 
Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Write  for  catalogue. 
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Play  Days  or  Sports  Days. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  "Play  Day"  or  "Sports  Day"  method  of 
competition  has  become  popular  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  The  Play 
Day  provides  an  opportunity  for  mass  participation  in  various  types  of 
activities.  There  is  no  emphasis  on  interscholastic  competition  or  individual 
championship  or  records.  Usually,  pupils  from  several  schools  are  involved, 
but  Play  Days  may  be  organized  within  a  school,  among  several  nearby  schools 
or  within  an  administrative  unit,  such  as  a  county  or  city.  The  Play  Day 
may  include  activities  for  grades  4-11,  both  boys  and  girls,  or  it  may  include 
only  the  elementary,  or  only  the  high  school.  Play  Days  for  high  school 
girls  have  been  very  popular  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  include  the  primary  children  in  any  of  the  competitive  activities 
of  a  Play  Day. 

A.  General  Characteristics  of  a  Play  Day. 

1.  Diversity  of  sports. 

2.  Participation  for  large  number  of  students  instead  of  for  a  few 
selected  representatives. 

3.  An  improved  form  of  competition  designed  to  facilitate  and  improve 
social  contacts. 

a.  The  schools  or  other  groups  taking  part  do  not  play  against  each 
other. 

b.  New  combinations  are  formed  on  a  color  or  name  basis. 

c.  Each  combination  includes  an  equal  number  of  participants  from 
each  school  group. 

B.  Value  of  Play  Days.  Play  Days  have  been  tried  in  many  places  and 
on  many  scales,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  have  met  a  real  need. 
They  are  socially  beneficial,  are  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  balanced 
program  of  physical  education  and  give  excellent  opportunities  for  the  school 
to  demonstrate  physical  education  activities  to  the  community. 

Many  successful  Play  Days  are  centered  around  the  crowning  of  the 
Health  Queen.  May  the  first  is  set  aside  as  Child-Health  Day,  and  the 
Play  Day  activities  may  be  used  to  stress  health  and  play. 

C.  How  to  Organize  Play  Days.  In  the  first  place,  some  school  or  group 
must  take  the  initiative  in  getting  the  plan  started.  The  superintendent,  the 
principal,  the  director  of  physical  education  or  some  other  enthusiastic 
person  usually  assumes  the  responsibility  for  inviting  representatives  from 
other  schools  to  formulate  the  plans  for  the  occasion.  Together  they  decide 
on  the  time,  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  program  for  the  Play  Day. 

After  the  events  are  planned,  copies  of  the  program  and  of  the  rules  for 
each  event  are  sent  to  the  participants  so  that  they  can  practice  the  events. 
This  adds  interest  to  the  regular  physical  education  program. 

The  students  of  the  school  where  the  Play  Day  is  held  act  as  hosts  and 
hostesses  to  the  other  schools.  The  following  committees  with  sub-committees 
are  needed:  the  Hospitality  Committee,  to  receive  the  visiting  students; 
the  Equipment  Committee;  the  Schedule  Committee;  and  the  Official's  Com- 
mittee, to  provide  for  the  handling  of  each  event.  It  is  suggested  also  that, 
if  the  first  three  grades  are  to  be  present,  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
for  their  activities  and  their  care. 
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As  a  matter  of  health  and  safety,  it  is  suggested  that  a  special  individual 
or  committee  be  in  charge  of  a  first-aid  station.  The  presence  of  a  nurse  at 
the  station  is  desirable. 

D.  Suggested  Activities  for  Play  Day. 


1. 

Challenge  Contest. 

8. 

Relays. 

2. 

Field  Events. 

9. 

Skits  or  Plays  (written  for 

3. 

Folk  Dances. 

the  occasion) . 

4. 

Group  Games. 

10. 

Simple  Team  Games. 

5. 

Posture  Parades. 

11. 

Songs. 

6. 

Pyramid  Building. 

12. 

Stunts. 

7. 

Music. 

13. 

Swimming. 

14. 

Tumbling. 

SAMPLE  PROGRAM  FOR  PLAY  DAY 
Parade,  Headed  by  the  Band 
Events  and  Games  for  Grades  Four  to  Six 


40  Yard  Dash 
Standing  Broad  Jump 
Baseball  Throw,  Distance 
Kick  Ball 
Modified  Softball 
Novelty  Races 

Relay  Races  (shuttle,  ball  passing) 
Three-legged  Race 
Rotation  Soccer 


Girls 

Accumulative  Jump 
Basketball  Throw,  distance 
Dodge  Ball 
Kick  Ball 
Newcomb 

Novelty  Events  (lame  duck  race,  ob- 
stacle race) 
Potato  Race 
Target  Throw 


Events  and  Games  for  Grades  Seven  to  Eleven 


Boys 
50  Yard  Dash 

100  Yard  Dash  (senior  high) 
High  Jump  (senior  high,  a  pit  neces- 
sary) 

Running  Broad  Jump 
Baseball  Throw,  Distance 
Baseball  Throw,  Target 
Relays :  Grades  7-9,  220  yards 

Grades  10-11,  440  yards 
Horseshoe  Pitching 


Girls 

Baseball  Throw,  Target 

Captain  Ball 

Darts 

Deck  Tennis 
End  Ball 
Obstacle  Relay 
Ping  Pong 
Sack  Race 
Softball 
Volleyball 


References : 

Play  Day— The  Spirit  of  Sport.   The  National  Education  Association. 

Washington,  D.  C.  35  cents. 
Play  Days.  Smith  and  Coops.  Barnes.  75  cents. 

Child  Health — May  Day.    Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
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FIELD  DAY  FOR  RURAL  COMMUNITY 
Suggested  Program 
The  general  plans  for  a  Play  Day  can  be  expanded  so  as  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  program  for  a  County  School  Closing,  or  a  Rural  Community 
Field  Day.  The  organization  will  be  much  the  same  as  already  indicated, 
and  the  events  will  be  of  the  same  type.  A  County  Field  Day  should  also 
include  events  for  adults,  such  as  Soft  Ball,  Horseshoes.  These  can  be 
played  as  Father  vs  Son  team,  or  Married  Men  against  the  Single  Men. 
Adult  women's  events  such  as  Nail  Driving,  Thread  the  Needle  Race  should 
be  added.  On  such  a  program  there  is  always  a  place  for  such  comic  races 
as  The  Slow  Mule  Race,  the  Pig  Race,  etc.  For  the  Pig  Race,  there  should  be 
an  age  limit  for  the  Shoat,  who  is  driven  in  a  toy  dog  harness.  The  Slow 
Mule  Race  is  run  in  individual  lanes;  the  last  mule  to  cross  the  finish  line 
is  the  winner,  but  the  mule  is  disqualified  if  he  leaves  his  own  lane  or  comes 
to  a  stop.  High  school  boys  like  The  Slow  Bicycle  Race,  run  on  the  same 
principle.  A  sample  program  follows: 

10:30  Flag  Raising 

15  minute  Community  Sing 

5  minute  Address,  School  Superintendent 
11:00  Track  and  Field  Events,  High  School  Boys 

Potato  Races,  High  School  Girls 

Playground  Games,  Primary  Children 

Sack  Races,  Men 

(These  in  progress  simultaneously) 
11:30  Dodge  Ball  Contest,  Grammar  School  Teams 

Tug-O'-War,  High  School  Boys  against  the  Same  Number  of 
Fathers 

12:00  Slow  Mule  or  Slow  Bicycle  Race 

12:30-2:00    Basket  Lunch 

Exhibits 
2:00  Kite  Flying  Contest 

Horseshoe  Pitching,  Men  vs  Boys 

Nail  Driving  Contest,  Women 

Thread  the  Needle  Relay;  Women  Run,  Men  Thread  the 
Needle 

(These  in  progress  simultaneously) 
2:30-4:00    Baseball  Games,  as  many  as  can  be  placed  on  fields 
Finals  in  Girls'  Softball  Contests 

Softball,  Second  Team  vs.  School  Board  and  Teachers 
Group  Games  for  Children 
4:30  Awarding  Ribbons. 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

May  Day. 

Many  schools  use  May  Day  to  stress  play  and  health  and  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  school  health  and  physical  education  program.  Organize  the 
program  around  a  central  theme  and  then  pick  activities  from  the  regular 
physical  education  program  which  will  carry  out  the  idea.  May  Day  is  often 
celebrated  as  Child  Health  Day.  For  information  write  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Office  of  Education. 
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Demonstrations. 

Demonstrations  are  acceptable  means  of  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
physical  education  program  and  as  such  should  reflect  the  program.  In  other 
words,  it  should  be  a  sample  of  the  regular  program.  The  demonstration 
should  be  a  cross  section  of  the  activities  of  the  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation department. 

TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

There  have  been  many  and  varied  tests  developed  during  the  past  decade 
in  physical  and  health  education.  Good  teachers  recognize  that  there  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  tests  and  measurements  in  physical  and 
health  education  as  in  other  subject  matter  areas.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
recognized  that  the  testing  should  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation curriculum.  A  program  based  on  the  development  of  skill  or  knowledge, 
primarily  to  make  better  scores  on  the  test,  will  fail  to  achieve  many  of  the 
objectives  of  education.  Activities  which  are  outlined  in  the  course  of  study 
that  are  not  included  in  a  devised  test  should  be  developed  with  pupils.  In 
the  second  place  it  is  recognized  that  any  testing  procedure  devised  for 
measuring  growth  and  development  in  physical  education,  as  in  other  fields 
of  education,  measures  growth  in  attitudes  and  appreciations  as  a  part  of 
the  child's  interest  shown  and  skill  attained. 

Health  Education  Tests.  In  health  education  a  complete  file  of  available 
tests  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Testing,  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Physical  Education  Tests.  There  are  objective  physical  education  tests: 

1.  For  diagnostic  purposes. 

2.  For  classification  purposes. 

3.  For  measuring  achievement. 

Space  in  this  volume  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  merit  of  the  various 
tests  or  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  test.  The  only  test  given  in 
any  detail  is  the  National  Physical  Achievement  Standards  which  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  in  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
recommended  by  the  committee  that  these  standards  be  used  for  testing 
achievement  in  physical  education.  It  is  suggested  that  physical  education 
teachers  secure  one  of  the  following  publications  to  secure  additional  tests: 

References : 

Bovard  and  Cozens.  Test  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  Saun- 
ders. 1938.  2nd  Edition. 
McCoy,  C.  H.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.  New  York.  1939. 

National  Physical  Achievement  Standards* 
These  standards  were  developed  by  the  State  Director's  Society  and  the 
National  Recreation  Association  in  response  to  an  expressed  need  for  such 


•  National  Recreation  Association.  New  York. 
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material.  The  material  has  been  formulated  from  data  gathered  from 
thousands  of  records. 

They  do  not  purport  to  be  motor  ability  or  capacity  tests.  They  are  simply 
standards  of  efficiency  in  physical  education  skills  which  will  not  only  help 
in  planning  broader  programs,  but  also  will  act  as  incentives  to  better  indi- 
vidual accomplishments. 

Sample  kits  of  the  Standards  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  from  the 
National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  Instruction  Books  and  Record  Cards  are  available 
at  cost. 

PHYSICAL  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  FOR  BOYS 
General  Regulations. 

The  sponsor  for  the  participants  must  be  some  responsible  person  (superin- 
tendent, principal,  teacher)  of  either  the  school  or  community. 

All  events  of  a  group  must  be  covered  inside  of  a  year,  beginning  with  the 
date  of  the  first  test. 

The  tests  must  be  witnessed  by  the  judge  or  judges  signing  the  application 
for  certificates. 

All  records  and  measurements  must  be  made  according  to  the  accepted 
standards  and  rules  in  athletics. 

All  throwing  implements  such  as  balls  and  shots  must  be  of  regulation 
size  and  weight. 

The  game  skill  tests  must  be  made  on  regulation  courts,  or  such  impro- 
vised areas  as  are  involved  in  the  test,  according  to  regulation  rules. 

After  completing  a  test,  the  candidate  may,  physician  permitting,  enter 
upon  the  next  higher  test.  Candidate  should  pass  satisfactorily  a  physical 
examination  before  entering  any  test. 

Officials  should  credit  no  achievement  obtained  in  violation  of  good  sports- 
manship. 

No  modifications  or  changes  will  be  recognized,  except  that  Group  Four — 
Water  Sports,  may  be  omitted  if  facilities  are  not  available. 

Scoring. 

All  events  except  diving  are  judged  on  success  or  failure. 

Candidate  has  choice  of  events  as  indicated  under  each  group. 

The  examiner  shall  upon  completion  of  each  respective  test  sign  his  name 
to  the  official  score  card.  The  boy  or  the  examiner  may  fill  in  the  records  in 
the  margins  of  the  score  card. 

When  all  requirements  have  been  met,  the  examiner  shall  fill  out  the  appli- 
cation for  the  respective  group  certificate  successfully  passed,  accompanied 
by  the  official  score  card  of  the  age  group  properly  filled  out  and  signed.  The 
examiner  thereupon  shall  mail  the  application  and  score  card  to  the  Com- 
mittee, 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  from  where  in  turn  the  official 
certificates  will  be  issued. 
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NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  ACHIEVEMENT  STANDARDS  FOR  GIRLS 


Primary  Girls — Ages  8  and  9 


Group  I — Time  Events 

Ail-Up  Indian  Club 

30-Yard  Dash 

Run  and  Catch 
Group  III — Stunt  Events 

Jump  Rope  I 

Backward  Roll 

Balancing  A 

Cartwheel 

Forward  Roll  A 

Knee  Walk  A 


Group  II — Distance  Events 

Ball  Throw  for  Distance 

One  Foot  Hop 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

Rope  Climb 
Group  IV — Success  or  Failure  Events 

Ball  Bouncing 

Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw 

Hit  Pin  Bowling 

Hop  Scotch  Stunt  I 

Hop  Scotch  Stunt  II 


Elementary  Girls — Ages  10  and  11 


Group  I — Time  Events 

Ail-Up  Indian  Club 

30-Yard  Dash 

40-Yard  Dash 

Run  and  Catch 
Group  III — Stunt  Events 

Balancing  B 

Cartwheel 

Forward  Roll  A 

Human  Ball  I 

Jump  Rope  II 

Knee  Walk  B 

Tip-Up 

Head  Stand 


Group  II — Distance  Events 

Ball  Throw  for  Distance 

Kick  for  Distance 

Rope  Climb 

Standing  Broad  Jump 
Group  IV — Success  or  Failure  Events 

Bo 

Ball  Pass  for  Accuracy 
Hit  Pin  Bowling 
Hop  Scotch  III 


Intermediate  Girls — Ages  12  and  13 


Group  I — Time  Events 

Base  Running  (35  Ft.) 

40-Yard  Dash 

50-Yard  Dash 

Potato  Race 

Run  and  Catch 

Soccer  Dribble 
Group  III — Stunt  Events 

Balancing  C 

Cartwheel 

Forward  Roll  B 

Hand  Stand 

Head  Stand 

Human  Ball  II 

Jump  Stick 

Knee  Walk  C 

Tip-Up 

Wall  Pivot 

Junior 

Group  I — Time  Events 
Base  Running  (45  Ft.) 
Field  Hockey  Dribble 
50-Yard  Dash 
60-Yard  Dash 
75- Yard  Dash 
Run  and  Catch 
Soccer  Dribble 
Potato  Race 


Girls- 


Group  II — Distance  Events 
Basketball  Throw  for  Distance 
Rope  Climb 
Hop,  Step,  and  Jump 
Soccer  Kick  for  Distance 
Jump  and  Reach 
Standing  Broad  Jump 

Group  IV — Success  or  Failure  Events 
Baseball  Throw  and  Catch 
Basketball  Goal  Throw  for  Accuracy 
Basketball  Goal  Throw  for  Speed 
Batting  Playground  Ball 
Playground  Ball  Throw — Under- 
hand 

Playground  Ball  Throw — Overhand 
Soccer  Goal  Kick 
Tennis  Serve 
Volleyball  Serve 

-Ages  U  and  15 
Group  II — Distance  Events 
Baseball  Throw  for  Distance 
Basketball  Throw  for  Distance 
Jump  and  Reach 
Hop,  Step,  and  Jump 
Soccer  Kick  for  Distance 
Standing  Broad  Jump 
Rope  Climb 
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Group  III — Stunt  Events 
Back  Spring 
Balancing  D 
Forward  Roll  C 
Hand  Stand 

Head  Stand  (without  support) 

Jump  Stick 

Knee  Walk  C 

Tip-Up 

Vault 

Wall  Pivot 


Group  IV — Success  or  Failure  Events 
Baseball  Throw  and  Catch 
Basketball  Goal  Throw  for  Accuracy 
Basketball  Goal  Throw  for  Speed 
Batting  Playground  Ball 
Field  Hockey  Goal  Shooting 
Field  Hockey  Scoop 
Horseshoe  Pitching 
Playground  Ball  Pitching — Over- 
hand 

Playground  Ball  Pitching — Under- 
hand 

Quoitennis  Serve  (Deck  Tennis) 
Soccer  Kick — Moving  Ball 
Soccer  Goal  Kick 
Tennis  Serve 
Volleyball  Serve 


Senior  Girls- 
Group  I — Time  Events 

Base  Running  (45  Ft.) 

Field  Hockey  Dribble 

50-Yard  Dash 

60- Yard  Dash 

75- Yard  Dash 

Run  and  Catch 

Soccer  Dribble 

Potato  Race 
Group  III — Stunt  Events 

Back  Spring 

Balancing  E 

Forward  Roll  C 

Hand  Stand 

Head  Stand  (without  support) 

Jump  Stick 

Knee  Walk  C 

Tip-Up 

Vault 

Wall  Pivot 


-Ages  16  and  17 

Group  II — Distance  Events 
Baseball  Throw  for  Distance 
Basketball  Throw  for  Distance 
Jump  and  Reach 
Hop,  step,  and  jump 
Soccer  Kick  for  Distance 
Standing  Broad  Jump 
Rope  Climb 

Group  IV — Success  or  Failure  Events 
Baseball  Throw  and  Catch 
Basketball  Goal  Throw  for  Accuracy 
Basketball  Goal  Throw  for  Speed 
Batting  Playground  Ball 
Field  Hockey  Goal  Shooting 
Field  Hockey  Scoop 
Horseshoe  Pitching* 
Playground  Ball  Pitching — Over- 
hand 

Playground  Ball  Pitching — Under- 
hand 

Quoitennis  Serve  (Deck  Tennis) 
Soccer  Kick — Moving  Ball 
Soccer  Goal  Kick 
Tennis  Serve 
Volleyball  Serve 
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National  Physical  Achievement  Standards  for  Girls 
SCORE  CARD  AGES  8  AND  9 

Name  Grade  School . . . 

City  State.  Age   Weight  Hegiht. 


Events 

Percentile  Score 

Points 

Group  I — Time 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Ail-Up  Indian  Club 

12.1 

6 

30  Yard  Dash 

5.9 

s 

Run  and  Catch 

33.8 

5 

Group  II— Distance 

Points 

Ball  Throw  for  Distance 

26.1 

8 

One  Foot  Hop 

3.8 

6 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

4 

6 

Rope  Climb 

6.8 

5 

Group  III 

Success 

Failure 

Points 

Jump  Rope  I 

V 

3 

Backward  Roll 

V 

4 

Balancing  A 

V 

0 

Cartwheel  A 

V 

4 

Forward  Roll  A 

V 

3 

Knee  Walk  A 

V 

Points 

Group  IV 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Ball  Bouncing 

V 

4 

Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw 

V 

6 

Hit  Pin  Bowling 

V 

7 

Hop  Scotch  Stunt  I 

Hop  Scotch  Stunt  II 

Total  Points  70 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE 
National  Physical  Achievement  Certificates  for  eight  or  nine  year-old  girls  will  be  awarded  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  70  points.   One  or  more  events  must  be  elected  in  each  of  the  four  groups  of  activities.   The  total 
number  of  points  may  not  be  secured  from  one  group  alone. 


Examiner 


Position 
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RECESS  AND  NOON  HOUR  ORGANIZATION 

The  recess  and  noon  hour  periods  are  the  neglected  periods  in  many 
schools.  Frequently,  part  of  the  time  allotment  for  physical  education  is 
devoted  to  recess  periods.  If  the  recess  period  is  to  be  valuable  enough  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  physical  education  requirement,  it  must  be  care- 
fully planned. 

Generally  there  are  three  types  of  recess  programs:  free  play,  supervised 
play,  and  organized  recess.  In  the  first,  free  play,  children  are  turned  loose 
to  play  without  direction  or  supervision.  In  the  second,  supervised  play, 
equipment  such  as  balls  and  beanbags  for  activities  taught  in  the  physical 
education  period  is  provided  and  teachers  have  general  supervision  of  the 
period.  In  the  third,  organized  recess,  all  teachers  and  class  groups  go  to 
an  assigned  section  of  the  playground  to  play  a  game  decided  upon  before- 
hand. Of  the  three,  supervised  play  is  more  effective  in  most  situations.  Free 
play  may  have  merit  in  some  less  frequent  situations.  The  organized  recess 
is  of  real  value  in  situations  in  which  it  is  feasible. 

The  methods  for  the  organization  of  noon  hour  activities  in  rural,  con- 
solidated, and  city  schools  will  necessarily  differ.  In  those  schools  where 
the  children  do  not  come  in  by  bus,  the  organization  may  or  may  not  be  in 
the  form  of  intramural  competition  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  One 
school  may  have  a  successful  recreational  noon  hour  program  by  having 
students,  who  wish  to  participate  in  tournaments,  sign  on  lists  posted  in  a 
convenient  place.  Courts  should  be  available  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
enter  tournaments.  All  equipment  may  be  checked  in  and  out  by  student 
managers,  who  may  also  schedule  and  conduct  tournaments.  A  teacher  should 
have  general  supervision  of  the  recreational  area.  His  duties  are  to  teach 
and  interpret  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  see  that  all  students  who  wish  to  play 
have  the  opportunity,  and  to  assist  student  officials  when  necessary.  In 
another  school  every  home  room  may  have  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  team  which 
plays  daily  at  the  noon  hour  in  a  round  robin  tournament;  i.e.,  each  team 
plays  every  other  team.  In  such  an  organization  the  personnel  of  teams  may 
change  every  ten  days,  thus  giving  every  boy  or  girl  an  opportunity  to  play. 
This  set-up  requires  that  teams  be  organized;  and  that  managers,  who  turn 
in  names  of  players,  and  captains,  who  are  notified  on  what  court  and  whom 
to  play,  be  selected.  Here  again  student  managers,  a  boy  and  a  girl  from 
each  class,  may  be  used.  Their  duties  should  be:  to  post  game  schedules;  to 
cross  off  games  played ;  to  supply  referees,  scorers  and  supply  clerks ;  to  act 
as  chairmen  of  manager's  meetings  for  their  grades;  and  to  see  that  lists 
for  points,  if  a  point  system  is  used,  are  turned  in.  The  referees  are  respon- 
sible for  checking  out  materials  and  officiating;  the  scorers,  for  checking  in 
material  and  reporting  scores;  the  supply  clerks,  for  issuing  and  receiving 
materials  and  for  sending  out  referees  in  case  regular  referees  fail  to  call 
for  equipment. 

In  a  few  high  schools,  where  the  majority  of  children  leave  by  bus  im- 
mediately after  school,  satisfactory  noon  hour  intramural  programs  have 
been  worked  out.  All  equipment  and  play  spaces  are  shared  by  boys  and 
girls.  Equipment  for  such  games  as  volleyball,  soccer,  basketball,  and  soft 
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ball  may  easily  be  used  interchangeably  by  boys  and  girls.  The  first  few 
weeks,  for  example  four  out  of  six,  are  used  for  practicing;  the  last  two  or 
three,  for  games.  To  be  eligible  for  a  team  a  student  should  be  required  to 
attend  a  minimum  number  of  practices,  reporting  at,  or  before,  a  stated  time 
and  staying  until  the  practices  are  over.  The  teacher  or  a  student  keeps  a 
record  of  all  practices.  Where  the  noon  period  is  an  hour  the  first  35  or  40 
minutes  are  used  for  intramurals,  the  last  20  or  25  for  showering  and  eating 
lunch.  In  a  small  school  all  girls  or  boys  practice  on  the  days  assigned;  in 
a  larger  school  it  is  necessary  for  two  classes  only  to  practice  each  day.  A 
schedule  such  as  the  following  is  used : 

Girls 

Monday — Freshmen  and  Sophomores  practice. 
Wednesday — Juniors  and  Seniors  practice. 
Friday — Make-up  practice. 

Boys 

Tuesday — Freshmen  and  Sophomores  practice. 
Thursday — Juniors  and  Seniors  practice. 

Make-up  practices  on  alternate  days.  Permission  must  be  se- 
cured from  instructor  to  make  up  a  practice. 

At  first  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  familiar  with  the  game  being  taught 
to  be  on  hand  to  conduct  practices  and  officiate.  After  several  weeks  or  when 
older  students  know  the  rules,  the  plays,  and  good  sportsmanship  well  enough, 
they  are  left  in  charge  of  practices.  They  keep  a  record  of  names  of  all 
students  participating,  officiate,  coach,  take  out  and  put  up  equipment,  etc. 
These  students  should  be  carefully  selected.  A  simple  point  system  may  be 
used  and  awards  for  participation  in  intramurals  made  each  spring.  See 
page  81  for  intramural  point  system. 

In  those  schools  where  free  space  such  as  corridors,  basement  rooms,  side- 
walks, and  open  areas  about  the  building  must  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  gym- 
nasium and  playing  fields  such  games  as  ping  pong,  horseshoes,  paddle  ten- 
nis, shuffleboard  and  volleyball  may  be  played.  The  equipment  can  be  in- 
expensively made  and  the  playing  space  required  is  small.  Lack  of  a  gym- 
nasium is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  activities  or  an  intramural  program. 

See  page  76,  Intramural. 

See  Contents,  Program  for  Small  High  School. 
For  activities  or  sports  consult  Index. 

COEDUCATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 
This  phase  of  the  program  of  physical  education  and  recreation  begins  to 
be  important  at  about  the  sixth  grade,  when  the  period  of  sex-antagonism 
begins  to  give  place  to  the  normal  sex-attraction  of  the  early  adolescent. 
Since  physical  education,  like  other  phases  of  education,  is  trying  to  train 
boys  and  girls  to  meet  life  situations,  some  training  should  be  given  them 
in  skills  and  experiences  which  they  can  enjoy  together.  The  logical  place 
for  the  development  of  these  skills  is  the  regular  physical  education  pro- 
gram. It  is  suggested  that  the  boys'  and  girls'  physical  education  classes 
meet  together  at  stated  intervals  for  suitable  activities,  especially  those 
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activities  which  lend  themselves  to  social  and  recreational  use. 

In  some  high  schools,  two  of  the  three  periods  scheduled  weekly  for  physical 
education  are  used  for  boys  and  girls  grouped  separately  for  activities  in 
which  the  sex-interests  and  capabilities  are  dissimilar,  such  as  football  and 
basketball.  For  the  third  weekly  period,  the  program  is  planned  for  boys  and 
girls  together,  and  offers  social  games  and  recreational  and  individual  sports. 
The  social  training  provided  by  coeducational  activities  is  found  to  be  most 
valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  physical  education  classes,  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  carry-over  into  after-school  activities,  and  in  this  program 
co-recreation  should  be  included.  Opportunity  should  be  given  for  boys  and 
girls  to  play  together  in  normal  situations  satisfying  to  emotional  and  social 
needs.  The  activities  used  should  be  those  likely  to  be  engaged  in  after 
leaving  school.  Competition  in  these  activities  should  be  of  an  informal 
type. 

Suggested  coeducational  activities: 
Aerial  Darts  Folk  Dancing  Social  Dancing 

Archery  Hiking  Square  Dancing 

Badminton  Horseshoes  Swimming 

Bicycling  Paddle  Tennis  Tap  Dancing 

Checkers  Ping  Pong  Tennis 

Chinese  Checkers         Shuffleboard  Volleyball 
Deck  Tennis  Skating 

References:  Consult  Bibliography  and  Index  for  page  references  giving  de- 
scription of  some  of  these  activities. 

INTRAMURAL  PROGRAM 

The  term  "intramural  program"  refers  to  individual  and  team  sports 
conducted  within  the  boundaries  of  a  specific  school.  These  activities  should 
provide  opportunities  for  the  mass  of  students  to  participate  in  wholesome 
situations,  under  competent  supervision. 

Aim. 

The  aim  of  intramural  activities  is  to  provide  competent  instruction, 
supervision,  leadership,  and  participation  in  enjoyable  and  pleasurable  sports 
and  activities  for  all  students. 

Objectives. 

1.  To  develop  social  attributes. 

2.  To  develop  neuro-muscular  skills. 

3.  To  provide  wholesome  activities. 

4.  To  provide  instruction  in  leisure  time  activities. 

Administrative  Suggestions. 

1.  Activities  should  be  selected  as  to:  age,  sex,  facilities,  equipment, 
interests  and  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

2.  A  competent  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  intramural  activities  as 
a  definite  part  of  his  teaching  load. 
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3.  In  single  elimination  tournaments  all  byes  should  occur  in  the  first 
round. 

4.  Elaborate  awards  are  not  necessary  in  an  intramural  program. 

5.  A  thorough  medical  examination  should  be  required  of  all  participants. 

6.  All  protests  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Intramural  Director  with- 
in 24  hours  after  the  contest  in  question. 

7.  The  most  desirable  time  for  the  majority  of  intramural  programs  is 
immediately  after  school. 

8.  Competent  officials  should  be  provided. 

9.  An  adequate  training  period  should  precede  competition. 

Eligibility  Rules  for  Secondary  Schools. 

All  students  of  the  school  should  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program 
with  the  following  exceptions : 

1.  A  student  who  has  received  the  varsity  award  is  not  eligible  to  com- 
pete in  that  particular  sport. 

2.  Regular  members  of  a  varsity  or  freshman  squad  are  ineligible  to 
participate  in  that  sport  during  the  particular  season. 

3.  A  player  can  not  play  on  more  than  one  team  in  any  given  sport. 

Financing  the  Intramural  Program. 

This  will  vary  in  the  individual  schools;  some  of  the  most  common  ways 
are: 

1.  School  board. 

2.  Activity  budget  of  the  individual  schools. 

3.  Dues  of  the  physical  education  association. 

4.  Money  raised  at  demonstration,  etc. 

5.  Admission  fees  charged  at  intramural  games. 
The  first  three  are  recommended. 

Units  of  Competition. 

Home  rooms 
Study  rooms 
Grades  or  classes 


Societies 

Arbitrary  groups. 


List  of  Activities.* 
Archery 
Badminton 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Golf 

Gymnastics 


Handball 
Hiking 
Horseshoes 
Ping  Pong 
Playground  Ball 
Soccer 


Speedball 
Swimming 
Tag  Football 
Tennis 

Touch  Football 

Track 

Wrestling 


Values  of  an  Intramural  Program 

1.  The  advantages  of  activity  are  given  to  many  rather  than  to  a  few. 

2.  A  more  varied  program  can  be  set  up. 


*  Careful  training,  supervision,  medical  examination  and  instruction  should  be  provided  for 
all  students  who  are  to  participate  in  strenuous  sports. 
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3.  The  fundamentals  of  many  sports  may  be  introduced.  The  child  can 
use  these  for  play  in  his  leisure  time. 

4.  The  objectionable  hazards  of  inter-school  athletics  are  eliminated. 

Organization  of  a  Successful  Intramural  Program 

1.  Provision  of  adequate  play  space  for  large  groups  of  different  ages. 

2.  Training  of  student  leaders  for  officiating.  Timers,  scorers,  judges 
will  be  necessary.  With  the  proper  guidance,  students  can  fulfill 
these  duties. 

3.  Arrangement  of  teams  for  intra-grade  and  inter-grade  competition. 
Many  different  methods  may  be  used  successfully.  Whatever  the 
method  only  students  of  comparatively  equal  size  and  ability  should 
compete.  Some  types  of  intramural  team  arrangements  are  as  follows : 

a.  Intra-grade.  In  this  type  each  grade  of  the  entire  school  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  color  teams.  Competition  is  held  between  the 
color  teams  within  each  grade.  The  boys  of  grade  four  are  com- 
peting against  boys  of  the  same  approximate  age,  size  and  ability. 
Girls  from  grade  four  are  competing  against  girls  of  the  same 
grade  under  the  same  conditions.  If  the  activities  are  sufficiently 
modified  and  adapted,  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  grade  may  com- 
pete together.  The  scores  from  like  color  teams  of  each  grade 
added  together  make  the  total  score  at  the  end  of  the  meet  or 
tournament  and  determine  the  winner. 

b.  Inter-grade.  In  this  type,  each  grade  is  again  divided  into  two  or 
more  color  groups.  Competition  will  be  between  evenly  matched 
teams  of  two  or  more  grades.  Teams  from  grade  four  will  play 
teams  from  grade  five,  etc.  Unless  the  teams  are  approximately 
the  same  in  ability,  this  is  not  advisable. 

Club  Organization 

Clubs  may  be  organized  within  each  grade.  Club  membership  should  be 
voluntary.  These  clubs  may  have  as  many  teams  as  they  wish  in  competi- 
tion. The  organization  of  the  club  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  under 
adult  guidance.  Clubs  may  have  special  meetings  for  business  and  special 
practice  periods.  With  proper  guidance  the  handicapped  child  or  the  poorly 
coordinated  child  will  not  be  excluded  from  club  membership  but  will 
be  used  in  official  capacity,  as  a  scorer,  timer,  social  chairman,  etc.  Various 
clubs  which  may  be  organized: 

Baseball  club  Recreational  sports  clubs 

Captain  ball  club  Soccer  club 

Leaders  club  Track  and  field  club 

5.  Time  Allotment  for  Intramural  Contests.  The  instructional  period  of 
physical  education  should  not  be  taken  for  this  competition.  Rather 
it  should  be  used  for  the  development  of  fundamental  skills  which 
will  carry  over  to  the  intramural  program.  The  after-school,  noon- 
hour  or  recess  periods  afford  ample  time  for  the  intramural  program. 
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Tournaments. 

a.  Goup  tournaments.  In  this  type  of  tournament  the  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  group  participation.  Scoring  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
combined  results  of  the  group.  An  example  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  previous  discussion  of  intra-grade  competition. 

b.  Round  Robin  Tournament.  Every  team  plays  every  other  team 
entered  in  the  tournament.  The  team  which  wins  the  most  games 
will  be  declared  the  winner.  The  social  values  of  this  type  of 
tournament  are  great  since  everyone  meets  everyone  else  at  some 
time  in  the  competition.  This  form  of  tournament  allows  the  un- 
skilled players  to  remain  in  the  competition  until  the  end.  This 
is  important  for  they  are  usually  the  players  who  need  encourage- 
ment and  opportunity  to  participate. 

Directions  for  Organizing  a  Round  Robin  Tournament. 

Give  each  team  a  number,  or  substitute  numbers  for  the  team 
names  for  the  purpose  of  schedule  making.  If  the  number  of 
teams  participating  is  uneven,  include  a  zero  as  a  number.  This 
0  represents  a  bye  and  the  team  scheduled  to  "play  0"  is  idle  on 
that  day. 

If  a  zero  is  included  (that  is,  if  the  number  of  teams  partici- 
pating is  uneven),  it  is  always  the  last  number  in  the  first  column 
(see  diagram) .  If  the  number  of  teams  participating  is  even,  the 
0  is  not  included;  instead,  the  largest  number  is  always  the  last 
figure  in  the  first  column  (see  sample  schedule  for  6  teams).  The 
other  numbers  are  moved  in  a  circular  direction  going  down  the 
first  column  across  at  the  bottom,  up  the  second  column,  and  across 
to  the  first  column. 

If  there  are  nine  teams  competing,  the  schedule  will  be  as 
follows : 

Date  of 

Play      Oct.  3.  Oct.  5  Oct.  10  Oct.  12  Oct.  17  Oct.  19  Oct.  24  Oct.  26  Oct.  31 


1—9 

9—8 

8—7 

7—6 

6—5 

5—4 

4—3 

3—2 

2—1 

2—8 

1—7 

9—6 

8—5 

7—4 

6—3 

5—2 

4—1 

3—9 

3—7 

2—6 

1—5 

9—4 

8—3 

7—2 

6—1 

5—9 

4—8 

4—6 

3—5 

2—4 

1—3 

9—2 

8—1 

7—9 

6—8 

5—7 

0—5 

0—4 

0—3 

0—2 

0—1 

0—9 

0—8 

0—7 

0—6 

Following  is  a  schedule  for  6  teams  to  show  how  a  schedule  is 
made  if  the  number  of  teams  is  even.  Notice  that  the  largest 
number — 6  in  this  case — is  always  the  last  figure  in  the  first 
column. 


Date  of 

Play       Oct.  3  Oct.  5  Oct.  10  Oct.  12  Oct.  17 

1—  5      5—4     4—3  3—2  2—1 

2—  4  1—3  5—2  4—1  3—5 
6—3      6—2      6—1  6—5  6 — i 
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Ladder  Tournament. 

This  may  be  used  for  individual  or  team  competition.  Each  team 
is  arranged  by  lot  in  a  ladder  formation.  A  team  may  challenge 
either  or  both  of  the  two  teams  above  in  the  ladder.  If  the  chal- 
lenging team  wins,  the  team  moves  up  into  the  place  of  the  team 
which  has  been  defeated.  The  team  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  when 
the  tournament  is  ended  is  declared  the  winner.  (Use  moveable 
names  on  cardboard  or  wood  to  make  the  ladder.) 
Elimination  Tournament. 

Teams  are  arranged  by  lot  for  the  first  round.  Winners  of  the 
first  round  play  in  the  second  and  so  on  until  one  team  is  vic- 
torious at  the  end  of  the  tournament. 

Directions  for  Organizing  an  Elimination  Tournament. 

When  the  number  of  teams  entering  a  tournament  is  a  perfect 
power  of  two,  no  difficulties  are  encountered.  However,  if  the 
games  to  be  played  in  the  first  round  are  not  a  perfect  power  of 
two,  there  should  be  just  enough  games  played  in  the  first  round 
to  make  it  thus  before  the  second  round  is  played. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  number  of  games  to  be  played 
in  the  first  round  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  games  to  the 
perfect  power  of  two  for  the  second  round,  is  as  follows : 

Subtract  the  number  of  teams  entering  the  tournament  from  the 
next  highest  power  of  two.  For  example,  if  9  teams  are  entered, 
the  next  highest  power  of  two  will  be  sixteen.  (2x2x2x2  =  16). 
Now  subtract  9  (number  of  teams  entering)  from  16  (the  next 
highest  power  of  2)  and  the  result  will  be  7.  Therefore,  seven 
teams  will  receive  "byes"  the  first  round  and  only  2  teams  will 
play.  "Drawing"  may  be  used  to  determine  which  7  teams  will 
get  the  "byes"  and  which  2  teams  will  play.  The  tournament 
will  be  as  follows: 


A 

B 

c 

C  (bye) 

C 

D  (byeJ 

D 

c 

E 

E 

_E  (bye) 
£  (b^g) 

F 

G  (bye) 

G 

G 

H 

JH  (bye) 

H 

H 

1  (bye) 

1 

H_ 


On  the  first  round  of  the  above  tournament,  team  A  won  from 
team  B  and  advanced  to  2nd  round,  as  did  teams  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I 
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by  reason  of  "byes."  In  the  2nd  round  team  C  won  over  team  A, 
team  E  won  over  team  D,  team  G  won  over  team  F,  and  team  H 
won  over  team  I,  the  winners  advanced  to  the  semi-final  round. 
Then  team  C  won  over  team  E,  and  team  H  won  over  team  G, 
and  the  winners  advanced  to  the  final  round.  Team  H  won  over 
team  C  and  thus  became  the  tournament  winner. 

e.  Elimination-Consolation  Tournament. 

In  this  type  of  tournament  the  defeated  teams  have  a  chance 
to  play  other  defeated  teams  and  ultimately  return  to  the  cham- 
pionship. No  team  is  eliminated  until  after  its  second  defeat. 
(See  diagram.) 

The  Elimination-Consolation  Tournament 


First 

Fifth      Fourth      Third      Second      Round      Second      Third  Championship 

*        I        I       I      ""J  j  J  %  


Explanation :  Losers  in  each  bracket  move  to  left  on  dotted  lines  and  con- 
tinue play.  Teams  are  eliminated  after  second  defeat.  Final  winner  from 
left  side  moves  down  to  the  right  (see  No.  1)  and  play  final  winner  on  right 
side  (No.  6)  2  out  of  3  games  for  the  championship. 

Suggested  Point  System. 

All  intramural  activities  are  divided  into  three  groups:  Major,  Inter- 
mediate and  Minor. 
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1.  Major  Group 
Entrance  points 
Achievement  points 
Points  for  first  five  places 


50 
100 

10,  7,  5,  3,  and  1. 


2.  Intermediate  Group 
Entrance  points 
Achievement  points 
Points  for  first  five  places 


40 
75 

10,  7,  5,  3,  and  1. 


3.  Minor  Group 


Achievement  points 


Entrance  points 


30 
50 


Points  for  first  five  places       10,  7,  5,  3,  and  1. 

To  find  the  number  of  points  to  be  awarded  each  group  for  each  game  won, 
divide  the  achievement  points  offered  in  that  sport  by  the  number  of  games 
won  by  the  champion.  This  will  give  you  the  value  for  each  game  won. 

In  meets,  such  as  swimming  and  track,  divide  the  achievement  points 
offered  by  the  number  of  points  made  by  the  winner.  The  result  is  the  value 
of  each  point  made  in  the  meet  by  each  team. 

For  each  forfeited  contest  ten  points  are  deducted  from  the  entrance  points. 
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Graded  Program  in  Physical  Education  for 
Elementary  Grades 

GRADE  ONE 

RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Fundamental  Rhythms 

Fundamental  rhythms,  which  are  suggested  here,  are  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  large,  free  activities  of  the  first  grade  and  lead  to  the  more  organized 
expression  of  singing  games  and  dances.  Effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
original  expression  from  the  children,  not  merely  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
teacher's  interpretation.  Music  for  the  fundamental  rhythms  not  included 
in  this  bulletin  may  be  found  in  "The  Music  Hour  Series  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade."  Page  references  are  given. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  correlating  physical  education  with  music 
is  afforded  in  "The  Music  Hour  Series."  The  Teachers'  Manuals  provide 
music  and  suggested  step  routine  for  specific  dances  and  singing  games.  The 
North  Carolina  Music  Bulletin,  April,  1938,  a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  to 
each  school  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  contains  an 
outlined  classification  of  singing  games  and  dances. 

FUNDAMENTAL  RHYTHMS  FROM  ADOPTED  TEXTBOOK* 


Name  of  Piece  Page 

I.  Marching  The  Fairy  Land  of  Poland   81 

Pirate's  March    81 

March    83 

Marche  Heroique    171 

Military  March   173 

II.  Skipping  Happy  and  Light  of  Heart   85 

Malbrough  Has  Gone  to  War   85 

III.  Running  and  Trotting  Gypsy  Rondo   82 

March   83 

Sonato  in  D    171 

IV.  Jumping  and  Hopping  Allemande    83 

Variations  on  French  Melody   84 

V.  Galloping  The  Wild  Rider    86 

VI.  Flying  The  Flatterer    84 

VII.  Walking  and  Curtsying  Sonatina   172 

VIII.  Lightly  Stepping  Andante    82 

IX.  Whirling  Gavotte    172 

X.  Swaying  Boat  Song    92 

Moods    93 

Roses  from  the  South   180 


*  The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 
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RUNNING 


The  music  to  be  played  lightly  to  inspire  the  children  to  run  with 
buoyant  step. 
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SWINGING 


Allegretto 
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JUMPING 


GALLOPING  HORSE 
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MARCHING  AND  CLAPPING 


Creative  Rhythms 


The  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  music  whether 
it  is  to  be  sung  by  them  or  to  be  played  on  the  piano  or  phonograph.  For 
a  few  children  to  express  what  the  music  says  to  them  will  encourage  others, 
some  of  whom  will  only  imitate  at  first.  The  teacher's  part  should  be  that 
of  a  guide  and  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  imaginations 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  Individual  differences  of  expression  should 
be  encouraged;  those  that  are  particularly  good  may  be  tried  out  by  all  the 
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children;  however,  the  slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  different  children 
should  have  favorable  attention.  All  children  should  participate  and  learn 
to  express  by  expressing.  Child  pleasure  is  the  aim,  not  a  finished  and 
polished  performance  for  an  audience. 

Suggested  Activities* 

A.  Natural  Rhythms. 

Running  on  tiptoe,  lightly  like  the  water  after  a  rain;  like  the  brook; 

like  the  wind  blowing. 
Running  on  tiptoe  heavily  like  the  steam  engine  pulling  the  train  of 

cars;  like  bicycle  wheels  turning  around. 
Bending,  swaying  with  arms  raised,  like  trees  waving  their  branches. 

B.  Animal  rhythms. 

Horses  galloping,  fast  6/8  rhythm,  same  foot  leads  all  the  way. 

Bear  walking  on  his  short  hind  legs,  swaying  as  he  walks. 

Elephants  walking  with  slow  heavy  tread;  straight  legs  and  swaying 

motion  of  the  body,  arms  forming  the  trunk;  slow  4/4  rhythm. 
Horses  Prancing — 6/8  rhythm,  bring  knees  high. 
Horses  trotting — fast  4/4  rhythm. 

Camels  walking  with  undulating  movement  of  head,  neck  and  body. 
Ducks  waddling  on  short  legs,  slow  4/4  rhythm,  sit  on  heels  and  waddle 
slowly. 

Turkeys  strutting,  lifting  feet  conspicuously. 
Rabbits  moving  with  short  hops,  slow  6/8  rhythm. 

Frogs  straightening  hind  legs  and  flinging  front  legs  forward  and  up- 
ward with  long  hops. 

Birds  flying,  arms  extended  with  movement  of  hands  from  wrists,  the 
feet  marking  the  beats  of  each  measure  in  2/4  rhythm. 

Butterflies  flying,  arms  extended  and  movement  of  arms  from  shoulder 
for  wide  wing  fluttering  in  3/4  rhythm. 

Bees  flying,  arms  bent  with  hands  in  arm  pits  and  moving  from  shoulders 
for  rapidly  buzzing  wings  in  2/4  rhythm. 

C.  Imaginative  portrayals. 

Fairies  tripping,  running,  skipping,  whirling,  flying. 

Elves  and  brownies  running,  hopping,  leaping,  tiptoe  stepping. 

Typical  step:  run,  run,  run,  leap. 

Gnomes,  dwarfs,  and  trolls;  heads  pulled  down  between  shoulders. 
Snowflake  fairies  flying  lightly,  airily. 
Sunshine  fairies  skipping,  tripping,  circling. 
Rain  fairies  running  lightly  tiptoe,  tiptoe. 
Water  sprites  running,  leaping  whirling,  dashing. 

Mist  wraiths  moving  slowly,  lifting,  sinking,  wavering,  circling  with 

arms  high  and  hand  waving. 
Tree  dryads  bending  and  swaying  with  arms  waving  as  they  move  with 

slow-walking  steps. 
Leaf  fairies  flying,  skipping,  whirling,  swirling. 
Flower  fairies  stepping  daintily,  nodding,  bowing,  and  turning. 
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MUSIC  FOR  CREATIVE  RHYTHMS* 

Occasionally  the  teacher  is  at  a  loss  as  to  just  where  certain  types  of 
music  may  be  found.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  list,  with  record  refer- 
ences, may  prove  valuable : 

A.  Gay,  carefree,  airy  music  to  suggest  flowers,  butterflies,  fairies,  children 
playing,  etc. 

1.  Amaryllis.  Ghys.  Victor  20169. 

2.  Country  Gardens.  Grainger.  Victor  20802. 

3.  Invitation  to  the  Waltz.  Weber.  Victor  1201  or  6643. 

4.  Le  Secret.  Gautier.  Victor  20416. 

5.  Minuet.  Boccherini.  Victor  20636. 

6.  Moments  Musical.  Schubert.  Victor  1143  or  1312. 

7.  Pizzicato,  Sylvia  Ballet.  Dilibes.  Victor  1166. 

8.  Rosamunde.  Schubert.  Victor  1312. 

9.  Waltz  of  the  Flowers.  Tschaikowsky.  Victor  20522. 

B.  Smooth  flowing  music  to  suggest  winds,  trees,  water,  leaves. 

1.  At  the  Brook.  Boisdeffre.  Victor  20344. 

2.  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune.  Lully.  Victor  5003  or  20351. 

3.  Blue  Danube  Waltz.  Strauss.  Victor  6584. 

4.  Butterfly  Waltz  from  Coppelia.  Delibes.  Columbia  A7547. 

5.  Evening  Star  from  Tannhauser.  Victor  20801  or  6620. 

6.  Kammenoi — Ostrow.  Rubenstein.  Victor  35820. 

7.  Melody  in  F.  Rubenstein.  Victor  1178. 

8.  Valse  Bluette.  Drigo  Auer.  Victor  1332. 

C.  Gay,  light  marches  for  soldiers,  horses,  chariots,  etc. 

1.  March  from  Nutcracker  Suite.  Tschaikowsky.  Victor  19981. 

2.  March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers.  Tschaikowsky.  Victor  20399. 

3.  March  of  the  Toys.  Herbert.  Victor  9148. 

4.  Marche  Militaire.  Schubert.  Victor  6639,  Columbia  10005D. 

5.  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers.  Jessel.  Victor  21304,  Columbia  A7578. 

D.  Heavy,  pompous  music  to  suggest  big  animal  walks,  giants,  and  pro- 
cessions. 

1.  March.  Hollaender.  Victor  19881,  Columbia  A3128. 

2.  Priests  March.  Mendelssohn.  Victor  35873. 

3.  Royal  March.  Gabetti.  Victor  79348. 

E.  Fantastic  music  for  dwarfs,  goblins,  elves,  ghosts,  dolls,  etc. 

1.  Dancing  Doll.  Poldini.  Victor  20668. 

2.  Dance  of  the  Gnomes.  Liszt.  Victor  1184. 

3.  Danse  Macabre.  Saint-Saens.  Victor  6505,  Columbia  7142M. 

4.  The  Doll's  Dance.  Bizet.  Victor  35758. 

5.  Gnomes  and  Dwarfs.  Reinhold.  Victor  19882. 

6.  In  the  Hall  of  a  Mountain  King.  Grieg.  Victor  20245. 

7.  Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear.  McDowell.  Victor  20153. 

F.  Interpretive  rhythms  and  music  that  suggests  dance  themes. 

1.  Bandinage.  Herbert.  Columbia  1297D,  Victor  20164. 

2.  Christmas  Tree  March.  Gade.  Columbia  A3100. 


•  From  Course  of  Study,  State  of  Oregon,  Elementary  Schools,  Physical  Education,  1935. 
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3.  Dance  of  the  Hours.  Ponchinella.  Victor  35833. 

4.  The  Flatterer.  Chaminade.  Victor  20346. 

5.  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette.  Gounod.  Columbia  10004D,  Victor 

6639. 

6.  Indian  Lament.  Dvorak.  Victor  7225. 

7.  La  Paloma  (Spanish)  Yradier.  Victor  20172,  20586,  or  24112. 

8.  Minuet.  Mozart.  Victor  20990  or  20440. 


Singing  Games 


FARMER  IN  THE  DELL 

Victor  Record:  21618 
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Formation: 
Verse  1: 


Verse  2 
Verse  3 
Verse  4 
Verse  5 
Verse  6 
Verse  7 


2. 


The  farmer  in  the  dell. 
The  farmer  in  the  dell. 
Heigh-o,  the  dairy-o. 
The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 
The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 
Heigh-o,  the  dairy-o, 
The  farmer  takes  his  wife. 

The  wife  takes  the  child. 
The  child  takes  the  nurse. 
The  nurse  takes  the  dog. 
The  dog  takes  the  bone. 
The  bone  stands  alone. 


Circle  facing  center,  hands  joined. 

Child  as  "farmer"  stands  in  center  of  circle.  Children  circle 

around  to  the  right  as  they  sing. 

Farmer  chooses  a  child  to  be  "wife." 

"Wife"  chooses  a  child  to  be  her  "child." 

"Child"  chooses  "nurse." 

"Nurse"  chooses  "dog." 

"Dog"  chooses  "bone." 

All  children  clap  hands  with  the  music  as  the  "bone"  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  circle. 

The  "bone"  remains  and  becomes  the  "farmer"  as  the  song 
is  repeated. 
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I  WENT  TO  VISIT  A  FRIEND  ONE  DAY 
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1.  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  one  day. 
She  only  lived  across  the  way. 

She  said  she  couldn't  come  out  to  play. 
Because  it  was  her  washing  day. 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away. 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away. 
She  said  she  couldn't  come  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  washing  day. 

2.  Ironing  day. 

3.  Sweeping  day. 

4.  Scrubbing  day. 

5.  Mending  day. 

6.  Baking  day. 

7.  Sabbath  day. 


Formation:         Single  circle,  hands  joined. 

Circle  moves  to  left  while  singing  first  four  lines;  then  stand,  facing 
center,  for  the  appropriate  action  following  each  verse.  After  verse  7,  the 
"Sabbath  Day"  is  indicated  by  marching  to  church,  with  the  Sunday  parasol 
indicated  by  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  above  the  forefinger  of  the  right. 
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GO  ROUND  AND  ROUND  THE  VILLAGE 

Victor  Record:  17104 
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Go  round  and  round  the  village. 
Go  round  and  round  the  village. 
Go  round  and  round  the  village. 
As  we  have  done  before. 
Go  in  and  out  the  windows. 
Go  now  and  face  your  partner. 
Now  follow  me  to  London. 


Formation :  Single  circle,  hands  joined. 

Verse  1 :  One  or  more  children  skip  around  inside  of  circle. 

Verse  2:  Children  in  circle  raise  hands  high  making  windows;  chil- 

dren in  center  skip  in  and  out  of  windows  thus  formed. 
Verse  3 :  Children  skipping  choose  partners. 

Verse  4 :  Children  chosen  follow  partners  around  circle. 


Note:  First  children  skipping  may  now  return  to  circle,  or  all  may  continue  until  all  are 
chosen. 
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LITTLE  MISS  MUFFETT 
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Formation :  Single  circle  facing  center.  All  kneel  on  right  knee,  holding 

an  imaginary  bowl  in  the  left  arm.  One  player,  the  spider, 
is  outside  the  circle. 

Little  Miss  Muffett 

Sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  some  curds  and  whey. 

Children  pretend  to  eat  while  spider  steals  around  on  the  outside. 

There  came  a  great  spider, 

And  sat  down  beside  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffett  away.  » 

Spider  sits  down  on  right  of  someone,  whom  he  wishes  to  scare  away.  The 
one  on  whose  right  the  spider  sits  jumps  up  and  runs  away.  He  becomes 
the  new  spider  and  takes  his  place  outside  the  circle. 
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DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A  LASSIE 


Victor  Record:  21618 
Columbia  Record:  A-3149 
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Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  a  lassie,  a  lassie, 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  do  this  way  and  that? 
Do  this  way  and  that  way,  do  this  way  and  that  way; 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  do  this  way  and  that. 

Formation:  Children  in  single  circle,  hands  joined.  One  child,  the  "las- 

sie," is  in  the  center. 

Measures  1-8:      Children  in  circle  move  to  left  around  "lassie." 

Measures  9-16:  Circle  stands  and  imitates  action  done  by  "lassie."  "Lassie" 
chooses,  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  a  child  to  be  the  new 
"Lassie."  (When  boy  is  chosen,  use  "Laddie.") 


Reference  for  Music 
Grade,  page  138. 

1. 


KITTY  WHITE 

The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First 


Kitty  White  so  slyly  comes 
To  catch  the  Mousie  Gray; 
But  Mousie  hears  her  softly  creep 
And  quickly  runs  away. 

2.  Run,  run,  run,  little  mouse; 
Run  all  around  the  house; 
For  Kitty  White  is  coming  near 
And  she  will  catch  the  mouse,  I  fear. 
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Formation:  Single  circle,  hands  joined. 

One  child  is  chosen  for  Kitty,  and  one  for  Mousie.  The 
other  players  move  around  to  the  left,  while  Mousie  Gray 
is  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  Kitty  White  is  on  the 
outside,  moving  around  and  peeping  in  at  the  mouse.  When 
the  second  verse  is  reached,  the  circle  stops  moving  and 
drops  hands  while  the  mouse  runs  in  and  out  of  the  circle, 
chased  by  Kitty  White.  While  the  chase  is  going  on,  the 
players  in  the  circle  stand  in  place  and  clap  their  hands 
while  singing. 


THE  MUFFIN  MAN 

Victor  Record:  20806 
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Formation : 
Verse  1: 

Verse  2: 
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1.  Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Muffin  Man, 
The  Muffin  Man,  the  Muffin  Man? 
Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Muffin  man, 
That  lives  in  Drury  Lane? 

2.  Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  the  Muffin  Man 
The  Muffin  Man,  the  Muffin  Man 
Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  the  Muffin  Man 
That  lives  in  Drury  Lane. 

Players  in  circle,  hands  joined,  one  or  more  in  center. 

Children  sing  while  those  inside  skip  around  for  first  two 
lines.  They  stand  still  during  third  and  fourth  lines  while 
those  who  were  inside  the  circle  choose  partners. 

Those  in  center  skip  around  and  sing  "Oh,  two,"  "Oh,  four," 
etc.,  "have  seen  the  Muffin  Man."  Continue  until  all  have 
been  chosen. 
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2.  They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head, 
Hm !  Ha !  Over  his  head. 

3.  The  apples  were  ripe  and  ready  to  drop. 

4.  There  came  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up. 

5.  Old  Roger  got  up  and  gave  her  a  thump. 

6.  Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hippity  hop. 
Formation :         Circle,  hands  joined. 

Verse  1:  Old  Roger  lies  down  in  center,  arms  folded  over  chest. 

Players  sing  and  march  around. 
Verse  2:  Child  representing  apple  tree  enters  circle  with  arms 

stretched  out  shoulder  height,  fingers  extended. 
Verse  3:  Tree  moves  fingers  (apples  falling). 

Verse  4 :  Child  representing  old  woman  comes  in  and  picks  up  apples. 

Verse  5 :  Roger  gets  up  and  chases  old  woman. 

Verse  6 :  Roger  lies  down,  old  woman  limps  around  circle. 

Repeat:  Each  child  chooses  another  to  take  his  place. 

SWINGING  IN  A  SWING 


Swinging  in  a  swing, 
Swinging  up  so  high: 
We  can  almost  bump  our  heads 
Up  against  the  sky. 
Formation :  Circle,  children  in  groups  of  three.  Numbers  1  and  2  have 

hands  joined,  number  3  places  his  hands  on  their  arms. 
Numbers  1  and  2  are  the  swing;  number  3  is  swinging.  All 
numbers  3  should  be  facing  same  direction. 
Measure  1 :         Number  3  pushes  swing  forward  and  upward  and  balances 

forward  on  R  foot,  L  raised  behind. 
Measure  2:         Pull  swing  down  and  back  and  balancing  on  L  foot.  Con- 
tinue swinging  until  last  measure,  when  swing  is  pushed 
high  and  child  passes  under,  catching  next  swing.  Repeat. 
(Change  numbers  so  all  will  have  chance  to  swing.) 
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DICKORY,  DICKORY,  DOCK 

Reference  for  Music:  The  Music  Hour  In  The  Kindergarten  And  First 
Grade,  page  78. 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock  (tick,  tock) 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock  (tick,  tock) 

The  clock  struck  one 

The  mouse  ran  down 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock  (tick,  tock) 
Formation:         Children  in  two  straight  lines  facing  about  ten  feet  apart. 
Measures  1-2:     Hands  clasped  low  in  front  of  body;  swing  in  time  with 

music.  Stamp  left  foot  on  "tick"  and  right  on  "tock." 
Measures  3-4:      Eight  little  running  steps  forward;  stamp  L  and  R  on 

"tick"  and  "tock." 
Measure  5:         Clap  hands  once  on  "one." 
Measure  6 :         Eight  steps  back  to  place. 

Measures  7-8 :     Swing  pendulum  and  stamp  left  and  right  on  "tick,"  "tock." 
FIVE  LITTLE  CHICKADEES 
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1.  Five  little  chickadees, 
Peeping  at  the  door; 
One  flew  away, 

And  then  there  were  four. 

Chorus: 

Chickadee,  Chickadee, 
Happy  and  gay; 
Chickadee,  Chickadee, 
Fly  away. 

2.  Four  little  chickadees, 
Sitting  on  a  tree; 
One  flew  away, 

And  then  there  were  three. 


Three  little  chickadees, 

Looking  at  you; 

One  flew  away, 

And  then  there  were  two. 


4.  Two  little  chickadees, 
Sitting  in  the  sun, 
One  flew  away, 

And  then  there  was  one. 

5.  One  little  chickadee, 
Left  all  alone; 

It  flew  away, 

And  then  there  was  none. 
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Formation : 

Measures  1-4, 
Lines  1-2: 
Measures  5-8, 
Lines  3-4: 


Measures  9-16, 
Chorus : 


Single  circle,  facing  center.  Five  players  crouch  in  a  little 
group  within  circle  as  "chickadees." 

Children  walk  briskly  in  circle,  singing. 

Children  stand  still  and  continue  singing.  A  child  from 
center  group  "flies"  out  to  join  circle,  with  short  running 
steps  and  flying  movement  of  arms. 

Children  in  circle  "fly"  with  short  running  steps  and  a 
flying  movement  of  arms. 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


Victor  Recoid:  20806 
Columbia  Record:  A-3148 
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1.  London  Bridge  is  falling  down 
Falling  down,  falling  down. 
London  Bridge  is  falling  down 
My  fair  lady. 

2.  Off  to  prison  you  must  go. 

3.  Take  the  keys  and  lock  her  up. 

The  following  words  are  also  suggested: 

1.  London  Bridge  is  falling  down. 

2.  Build  it  up  with  iron  bars. 

3.  Iron  bars  will  bend  and  break. 

4.  Build  it  up  with  gold  and  silver. 
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5.  Gold  and  silver  will  be  stolen  away. 

6.  Get  a  man  to  watch  all  night. 

7.  Suppose  the  man  should  fall  asleep? 

8.  Put  a  pipe  into  his  mouth. 

9.  Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and  break? 

10.  Get  a  dog  to  bark  all  night. 

11.  Suppose  the  dog  should  meet  a  bone. 

12.  Get  a  cock  to  crow  all  night. 

13.  Here's  a  prisoner  I  have  got. 

14.  What's  the  prisoner  done  to  you? 

15.  Stole  my  hat  and  lost  my  keys. 

16.  A  hundred  pounds  will  set  him  free. 

17.  A  hundred  pounds  he  has  not  got. 

18.  Off  to  prison  he  must  go. 

Formation:  Two  of  the  tallest  players  represent  a  bridge  by  facing 

each  other,  clasping  hands  and  holding  them  high  for  the 
others  to  pass  under. 
Players  are  in  a  long  line  and  march  under  the  arch  while  the  verses  are 
sung  (alternately  by  those  forming  the  arch  and  those  marching) .  On  the 
words  "My  Fair  Lady,"  the  arch  is  lowered  and  one  of  the  line  is  captured. 
The  child  caught  is  told  by  the  "arch"  to  choose  between  two  valuable  objects 
represented  by  the  two  members  of  the  arch  who  have  previously  agreed 
which  each  shall  represent,  such  as  "gold"  and  "silver."  The  child  caught  be- 
longs to  the  side  he  chooses.  When  all  have  been  caught  and  are  standing  in 
a  single  file  behind  the  member  of  the  arch  they  chose,  a  tug  of  war  takes  place. 

SEE-SAW,  MARGERY  DAW 

Victor  Record:  20212 

Music:  The  Music  Hour  In  The  Kindergarten  And  First 
Grade,  page  79. 
Double  circle  facing  partner. 

Swing  joined  hands  forward  and  back  in  line  of  direction : 
repeat. 

Keeping  hands  joined,  4  slides  forward  in  line  of  direction. 
Shake  R  forefinger  at  partner,  L  fist  under  R  elbow,  R  foot 
pointed  forward. 
Four  slides  back  to  place. 

LITTLE  JACK  HORNER 

Reference  for  Music:  The  Music  Hour  In  The  Kindergarten  And  First 
Grade,  page  78. 
Little  Jack  Horner,  sat  in  a  corner 
Eating  his  Christmas  pie, 
He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum 
And  said,  "What  a  good  boy  am  I!" 


Reference  for 

Formation : 
Measures  1-2: 

Measures  3-4: 
Measures  5-6: 

Measures  7-8: 
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Formation:         Double  circle  facing  forward;  inside  hands  joined. 
Measures  1-2:     Touch  outside  foot  forward,  step  forward  on  outside  foot; 
repeat  inside  foot. 

Measures  3-4 :     Join  both  hands  with  partner  and  take  three  slides  forward 

around  circle. 
Measures  5-6 :     Pantomime  according  to  words. 

Measures  7-8:     Join  both  hands  with  partner  and  take  three  slides  back- 
ward to  place. 


LOOBY  LOO 

Victor  Record:  20214 
Columbia  Record:  10008D 

Reference  for  Music:  The  Music  Hour  In  The  Kindergarten  And  First 
Grade,  page  158. 

Chorus: 

Here  we  dance,  Looby  Loo, 
Here  we  dance,  Looby  Light, 
Here  we  dance,  Looby  Loo, 
All  on  a  Saturday  night. 
I  put  my  right  hand  in 
I  take  my  right  hand  out, 
I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake, 
And  turn  myself  about. 
I  put  my  left  hand  in,  etc. 
I  put  my  right  foot  in,  etc. 
I  put  my  left  foot  in,  etc. 
I  put  my  little  head  in,  etc. 
I  put  my  whole  self  in,  etc. 

Single  circle,  facing  left  with  hands  joined. 

Players  move  around  the  circle  to  left  with  skipping,  slid- 
ing, or  walking  steps.  The  dance  is  begun  with  the  chorus 
and  it  is  repeated  after  each  verse. 

Verses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

Measures  9-16:  Players  stand  facing  the  center.  The  action  suggested  by 
the  words  of  the  song  is  given  in  pantomime.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  large  and  vigorous  move- 
ments. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Formation: 
Chorus, 

Measures  1-8 
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OATS,  PEAS,  BEANS 


Victor  .Record:  20214 
Columbia  Record:  3148 


^mMSMmmm  HI 


1.  Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow 
Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow 
Nor  you,  nor  I,  nor  nobody  know 
How  oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow. 

2.  Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed 
Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hands 
And  turns  around  to  view  his  land. 

3.  Waiting  for  a  partner 
Waiting  for  a  partner 

Open  the  gates  and  choose  one  in 
Make  haste  to  choose  your  partner. 


Formation: 


Verse  1 
Verse  2 
Verse  3 

Repeat: 


Single  circle,  hand  joined.  Child  chosen  to  be  farmer  stands 
in  the  center. 

Circle  walks  to  left. 

Circle  faces  center  and  pantomimes  according  to  words. 
Farmer  chooses  partner  who  comes  into  the  circle  and 
stands  with  him  until  song  is  ended. 

Farmer's  partner  becomes  new  farmer.  First  farmer  re- 
turns to  circle. 
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BABY'S  BOAT 


I 


• 

Formation 


Verse  1 : 


Chorus : 


Verse  2: 


1.  Baby's  boat's  the  silver  moon. 
Sailing  in  the  sky, 

Sailing  o'er  the  sea  of  sleep 
While  the  clouds  float  by. 

Chorus: 

Sail,  Baby,  sail, 
Out  across  the  sea; 
Only  don't  forget  to  sail 
Back  again  to  me. 

2.  Baby's  fishing  for  a  dream, 
Fishing  near  and  far; 

His  line  a  silver  moonbeam  is, 
His  bait  a  silver  star. 

Lines,  facing  forward,  hands  on  hips.  (All  sing  through- 
out the  dance.) 

Lines  advance,  touching  R  toe  forward,  repeat  the  touch, 
step  forward  on  R  foot,  close  L  foot  to  the  R  (two  measures) . 
Continue  alternately  L  and  R  throughout  the  verse. 
Step  sideways  on  R,  bring  L  to  R,  and  raise  and  sink  heels 
(one  measure)  while  swinging  arms  to  R  as  if  rocking  an 
imaginary  baby.  Continue  alternately  L  and  R  throughout 
chorus. 

Same  action  as  for  verse  1. 


Repeat  chorus,  humming  softly. 
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HOW  D'YE  DO  MY  PARTNER 


Victor  Record:  21685 
Columbia  Record:  10008D 


3 


m 


v.  r. 

r  

to 

-V- 

I  g  t 

Formation : 
Verse, 

Measures  1-2: 
Measures  3-4: 

Measures  5-6: 
Measures  7-8: 

Chorus, 
Measures  1-8: 


How  d'ye  do,  my  partner, 
How  d'ye  do  today? 
Will  you  dance  in  the  circle? 
I  will  show  you  the  way. 

Chorus  : 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 

Double  circle,  partners  facing  each  other. 


Children  in  the  outside  circle  bow  to  partners. 

Children  in  the  inside  circle  return  the  greeting  with  a 

curtsy. 

Partners  join  hands. 

Partners  face  counter  clockwise. 


Couples  skip  in  a  circle.  At  the  close,  children  in  the  outside 
circle  step  forward  to  a  new  partner. 
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Victor  Record:  20432 


moderato 


pliiiii 


mm  i 


Clap,  clap,  bow, 
Clap,  clap,  bow, 
Stamp,  Stamp, 
Turn  yourself  around. 

Formation :  Single  circle,  partners  face  center,  hands  on  hips. 

Measures  1-2 :     Clap  hands  twice.  Bow  to  partner.  Face  center,  clap  hands 

twice ;  one  bow  to  neighbor. 
Measure  3 :         Stamp  with  right  foot,  stamp  with  left  foot. 
Measure  4:         Turn  around  in  place  with  four  light  running  steps. 
Measures  1-4 :     Repeat  above. 

Measures  5-8:     Join  hands  in  circle  and  take  sixteen  running  steps  to  right. 
Repeat  measures  5-8  running  to  left. 
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GAMES 

Squirrel  and  Nut  (Schoolroom) 

All  the  pupils  but  one  sit  at  their  desks  or  tables  with  heads  bowed  on 
the  arm  as  though  sleeping,  but  each  with  a  hand  outstretched.  The  odd 
player,  who  is  the  squirrel  and  carries  a  nut,  runs  on  tiptoe  and  at  his  or 
her  discretion,  drops  the  nut  into  one  of  the  waiting  hands.  The  player 
who  gets  the  nut  jumps  up  from  his  seat  and  chases  the  squirrel,  who  is 
safe  only  when  he  reaches  his  nest  (seat).  Should  the  squirrel  reach  his 
nest  without  being  caught,  he  may  be  squirrel  the  second  time,  otherwise  the 
player  who  received  the  nut  becomes  the  next  squirrel. 

Midnight  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  child  is  the  fox  and  all  the  others  are  sheep.  The  fox  stands  in  his  den 
marked  at  one  end  of  the  playground;  and  the  sheep  stand  in  a  sheep  fold 
at  the  other  end  of  the  playground.  The  fox  may  catch  the  sheep  only  at 
midnight.  The  fox  leaves  his  den  and  strolls  into  the  meadow  and  the 
sheep  scatter  about  calling:  "What  time  is  it,  Mr.  Fox?"  The  fox  answers 
with  any  hour  he  chooses,  such  as  "Three  o'clock."  Any  hour  except  "Mid- 
night" or  "Twelve  o'clock"  they  are  safe;  but  when  he  says  "Midnight"  they 
must  run  for  they  can  be  tagged  unless  they  are  safe  in  their  fold.  Any  sheep 
caught  changes  places  with  the  fox  and  the  game  is  repeated. 

Magic  Carpet  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

Mark  with  chalk  (use  a  stick  on  playground)  one  or  more  areas  about 
3'  x  5'  to  represent  the  carpets.  Players  are  lined  up,  one  behind  the  other 
and  at  the  signal  start  marching  around  the  room,  crossing  the  scattered 
carpets.  Periodically  a  signal  is  given  (whistle,  clapping  of  hands,  or  stop- 
ping the  music) ;  at  this  signal  all  stop  and  any  caught  touching  any  part 
of  a  "carpet"  are  out  (supposedly  whisked  off  on  the  magic  carpet).  The 
aim  of  the  game  is  to  keep  from  being  caught  on  a  carpet.  If  time  permits, 
play  until  one  only  is  left. 

Remarks:  It  is  well  to  start  with  one  carpet  and  check  up  on  all  caught 
but  to  train  the  group  as  quickly  as  possible  to  watch  own  mistakes  and 
drop  out  without  having  to  be  told.  Old  posters  that  are  ready  to  be  dis- 
carded and  are  made  of  heavy  paper  or  cardboard  prove  satisfactory  "car- 
pets" and  save  time  spent  on  chalking  carpets. 

Rabbit's  Nest  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Children  in  groups  of  threes:  two  with  hands  joined  form  the  nest,  the 
other  is  the  rabbit.  One  child  is  an  extra  rabbit  without  a  nest.  At  signal 
from  teacher  rabbits  change  nests,  extra  rabbit  trying  to  get  a  nest.  Change 
rabbits  and  nests,  so  all  may  be  rabbits. 

The  Belled  Cat  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

A  bell  is  hung  around  the  neck  of  one  player  who  is  called  the  cat.  Three 
other  players  are  blindfolded,  and  chase  the  cat  inside  the  ring  formed  by 
the  rest  of  the  players.  The  one  who  succeeds  in  catching  him  becomes 
the  "Belled  Cat."  The  former  cat  goes  back  into  the  ring.  Another  player 
is  blindfolded  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before.  If  there  is  not  a  bell  let 
the  cat  clap  his  hands  frequently. 
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Fox  and  Squirrel  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

Children  stand  in  two  straight  lines.  Pass  an  object  (the  squirrel) 
zigzag  back  and  forth.  In  a  few  seconds  start  a  second  object  (the  fox). 
Object  of  game  is  to  see  if  they  can  make  second  object  overtake  first  before 
end  of  line  is  reached. 

Dog  and  Bone  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  child  sits  or  stands  in  center  of  a  large  circle  with  a  stick  or  stone — 
the  bone — at  his  feet.  The  other  children  tease  him  by  pretending  to  take 
his  bone.  When  he  thinks  some  of  the  children  are  close  enough  he  jumps 
up  and  tries  to  catch  someone.  Any  player  caught  within  the  circle  is  the 
next  dog. 

Charlie  Over  the  Water  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Children  join  hands  forming  a  circle  with  a  player,  who  is  "It"  in  the 
center.  Those  in  the  circle  skip  around  to  the  right  or  left  singing: 

Charlie  over  the  water, 

Charlie  over  the  sea: 

Charlie  caught  a  blackbird, 

Can't  catch  me! 

Upon  the  word  "me"  children  in  the  circle  stoop  quickly  before  "Charlie" 
can  tag  one  of  them.  Should  he  succeed  he  takes  his  place  in  the  circle  and 
the  one  tagged  is  "It"  for  the  next  game. 

Steps  (Must  be  played  where  there  are  steps) 

Children  are  seated  on  bottom  step.  One  child  is  "It."  He  stands  in  front  of 
group  holding  some  object  in  his  hand.  He  calls  on  each  player  in  turn  to 
guess  in  which  hand  the  object  is  held.  When  a  child  guesses  correctly  he 
moves  up  a  step,  or  down,  if  he  has  reached  the  top.  The  player  who  first  goes 
to  the  top  step  and  then  down  wins  the  game. 

I  Saw  (Schoolroom  or  playground) 

Children  in  circle,  one  who  is  "It"  in  the  center.  The  children  ask  "It,"  "What 
did  you  see?"  "It"  answers,  mentioning  some  action  which  he  and  the  others 
can  imitate.  For  example,  he  may  answer,  "I  saw  a  horse  trotting  down  the 
street."  Then  all  the  children,  following  the  lead  of  "It,"  trot  around  in  the 
circle.  Here  are  some  good  answers: 

I  saw  a  butterfly  flying  in  the  garden. 

I  saw  a  band  leader  leading  a  band. 

I  saw  a  frog  hopping. 

Another  way  to  play  is  for  "It"  not  to  answer  but  to  start  some  action.  The 
others  guess  what  he  means  before  they  imitate  him. 

Cat  and  Rat  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle  facing  inward,  grasping  hands.  The  teacher 
chooses  one  child  as  cat,  who  stands  on  the  outside,  and  another  child  as  rat 
who  stands  on  the  inside  of  the  circle.  The  cat  tries  to  catch  the  rat  who 
runs  in  and  out  of  the  circle.  The  players  try  to  prevent  the  cat  from  catch- 
ing the  rat,  by  suddenly  lowering  their  arms  after  the  rat  has  slipped  through 
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the  circle.  When  the  rat  is  caught,  or  when  the  teacher  finds  they  have  run 
enough,  they  return  to  their  places  in  the  circle,  and  choose  others  to  be  the 
cat  and  the  rat. 

This  game  can  be  made  more  difficult  by  arranging  the  class  in  two  con- 
centric circles,  and  having  two  cats  and  one  rat. 

Brownie  and  Fairies  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Two  goals  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart;  the  players,  in  two  equal  groups, 
stand  in  the  goals.  One  group  (fairies)  turn  back  while  the  other  brownies 
creep  up  as  quietly  as  possible.  One  fairy  is  watching  and  when  they  are  near 
calls  "Look  out  for  the  brownies."  The  fairies  then  chase  the  brownies  to 
their  goal  and  tag  as  many  as  they  can.  All  who  are  caught  are  fairies.  Then 
brownies  turn  backs  and  fairies  come  up  quietly,  etc.  The  side  having  the 
greatest  number  at  the  end  of  time  wins. 

Run  For  Your  Supper.  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  in  circle.  One  player  chosen  by  teacher  goes  around  inside,  holds 
out  his  hand  between  two  players  and  says,  "Run  for  your  supper."  The  two 
run  around  opposite  ways  outside;  the  one  who  first  returns  to  the  vacant 
place  wins,  and  he  starts  the  next  runners. 

STORY  PLAYS 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  story  plays  included  in  this  book  be  presented 
just  as  they  are  found  here.  Story  plays  are  a  valuable  form  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  little  children  if  they  call  for  the  use  of  the  big  fundamental 
muscles,  and  if  they  contribute  toward  the  development  of  the  child's  dramatic 
ability  by  affording  him  opportunities  for  creative  expression.  It  is  important 
that  the  activities  be  natural  and  spontaneous.  The  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  their  imaginations  and  to  select  and  develop  their  own  activi- 
ties with  the  teacher  acting  as  a  guide. 

The  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  deviate  from  the  following  plays.  The 
natural  interests  of  the  children  should  be  recognized  on  all  occasions. 

Fire  Engines: 

1.  Going  to  fire.  Every  other  child,  horse  and  driver.  Take  hold  of  hands. 
Horses  gallop  and  drivers  lean  back. 

2.  Climb  ladders  to  save  someone ;  throw  things  out  window. 

3.  Squirt  hose  on  fire.  Hiss  water.  Hose  hard  to  manage.  Brace  right 
foot  forward,  knee  straight,  left  knee  bent.  Lean  backward,  arms  out- 
stretched. Play  hose  on  fire.  Change  feet. 

4.  Chop  wall.  Axe  overhead  and  into  wall. 

5.  Drive  home.  Those  that  drove  to  fire  are  horses  going  home. 
Brownies : 

1.  Brownies  creep  out  of  their  houses,  which  are  the  trunks  of  trees,  as 
the  sun  sinks.  (Desks  or  chairs  can  serve  as  trees.) 

2.  Skip  around  to  exercise  their  legs  which  are  cramped  from  inactivity. 

3.  Creep  very  quietly  into  the  woods  to  see  if  anyone  needs  them.  If  they 
hear  someone  coming  they  stoop  quickly. 
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4.  Peep  into  the  windows  of  an  old  hut.  Stretch  high. 

5.  See  poor  old  lady  asleep  with  house  in  disorder.  Shake  head  from  side 
to  side. 

6.  Gather  wood. 

7.  Sweep  floor. 

8.  Wash  soiled  clothes,  wring  them  out,  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

9.  Skip  home,  as  day  breaks,  to  tree  trunks. 

How  Animals  Get  Ready  For  Winter : 

1.  Squirrel  gathers  nuts  and  buries  them;  jump  on  toes,  get  nuts,  put  in 
mouth,  stoop  down,  dig  hole,  put  in  ground. 

2.  Birds  fly  south;  arms  shoulder  high;  fly  around  circle. 

3.  Bear  looks  for  cave.  Walk  heavily  around,  sway  from  side  to  side. 
(Crawl  into  own  seat,  if  in  schoolroom.) 

4.  Pony  being  shod.  Hammer  horseshoes.  Every  other  child  pony  and 
blacksmith.  Pony  gallops  around  circle. 

5.  Deer  in  woods  making  tracks  in  snow.  Run  zigzag  around. 

Jack  O'Lantern: 

1.  Children  drive  to  field  for  pumpkins.  Run  around  driving  horses. 

2.  Stoop  and  lift  up  very  heavy  pumpkins.  Place  them  in  wagon,  one  at 
a  time. 

3.  Drive  home. 

4.  Make  a  Jack  o'Lantern.  Cut  off  top,  dig  out  seeds  and  throw  them 
away.  Make  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 

5.  Run  out  with  Jack  o'Lantern  to  frighten  people. 

6.  Reach  up  high  to  window.  Hear  someone  coming,  stoop  suddenly. 
Repeat.  Try  another  window  farther  up  the  street.  Window  is  much 
higher ;  can  barely  reach  it. 

7.  Run  home. 

Snow  Man: 

1.  Snow  falling  outside.  Reach  up  and  bring  arms  lightly  down  to  floor, 
bending  at  waist. 

2.  Pulling  on  rubber  boots.  Bend  knee  up  and  stretch  arms.  As  you 
stretch  knee,  bend  arms,  pulling  on  boot. 

3.  Walking  through  deep  snow.  Lift  knees  high. 

4.  Make  snow  man.  Stoop  down,  gather  up  snow  and  roll  to  front  of 
room,  if  in  schoolroom,  body  of  snow  man. 

5.  Run  back  and  roll  another  to  make  head.  When  complete,  have  a  child 
come  forward  for  snow  man  and  stand  with  arms  raised  sideways. 

6.  Make  snowball.  Kneel  on  one  knee,  gather  up  snow  and  press  hard 
together. 

7.  Throw  at  man.  As  balls  hit  head,  child  drops  head  forward.  Then  one 
arm  and  then  the  other.  Finally  legs  are  hit  and  child  falls  to  floor  in 
a  heap. 
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Santa  Claus's  Visit: 

1.  Santa  puts  on  his  coat,  cap,  mittens,  and  boots. 

2.  Looks  at  sky. 

3.  Jumps  in  sleigh. 

4.  Pulls  on  reins. 

5.  Jumps  from  sleigh,  and  warms  hands,  feet  and  arms.  Run  in  place, 
swing  arms  and  rub  hands. 

6.  Goes  down  chimney.  Bend  knees  slowly,  as  if  disappearing. 

7.  Place  presents  in  stockings  and  on  floor  and  table. 

8.  Climb  up  rope  through  chimney. 

Christmas  Toys: 

1.  Jack-in-the-box.  Teacher  makes  downward  motion  with  hands  as  if 
closing  lid  of  box  and  all  children  stoop  down ;  raise  hand  quickly  and 
children  jump  to  standing  position.  They  make  a  noise  to  represent 
the  squeak  of  "Jack-in-the-box." 

2.  Drum.  Beat  drum  while  marching  around  room. 

3.  Toy  gun.  Kneel,  point  gun  and  pull  trigger,  saying,  "Bang!" 

4.  Train  of  cars.  The  first  child  places  hands  on  hips.  Others  place  their 
hands  on  shoulders  of  ones  in  front.  Short  steps  making  "choo-choo" 
of  engine. 

5.  Jumping  Jacks.  Teacher  makes  a  motion,  as  if  pulling  a  string,  and 
children  jump  into  air  with  feet  apart  and  arms  out  at  sides,  return- 
ing to  position. 

6.  Have  children  suggest  other  toys. 

Eskimo  Life : 

1.  Represent  snow  storm.  Stretch  arms  overhead  and  lower  them  slowly. 

2.  Blow  flakes  to  represent  wind. 

3.  Walk  through  deep  snow  to  site  of  new  house. 

4.  Cut  blocks  of  snow  and  ice. 

5.  Lift  and  carry  blocks.  Pile  them  up  to  make  walls.  Stamp  down  first 
layer  of  blocks. 

6.  Leave  opening  for  door.  Stoop  and  look  into  new  house. 

7.  Get  spear  and  run  out  on  ice. 

8.  Spear  some  fish  for  supper. 

9.  Build  fire  and  cook  supper. 

Imitating  Animals : 

1.  Dog  can  trot  or  run  slowly  or  quickly. 

2.  Bear  can  walk  on  hind  legs.  Walk  slowly  using  arms  for  balance. 

3.  Cat  goes  quietly.  Run  on  tiptoes. 

4.  Elephants.  Hands  in  front  to  represent  trunks;  walk  slowly  swaying 
from  side  to  side. 

5.  Rooster  walk.  Hands  on  hips,  bend  L  knee  up,  stretch  leg  straight  for- 
ward and  place  on  floor.  Repeat  R,  etc. 

6.  Frog  hop.  Hands  on  floor  between  knees  which  are  bent.  Take  short 
and  long  hops. 

7.  Run  like  deer. 
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MIMETICS  AND  STUNTS 

Elephant  Walk 

Lower  the  trunk  forward,  with  arms  hanging  downward,  clasp  hands, 
let  arms  represent  the  elephant's  trunk.  Walk  forward  swinging  the 
arms  (trunk)  from  side  to  side  and  occasionally  forward  as  an  elephant 
does. 

Rabbit  Hop 

1.  In  squat  position  move  forward  with  little  hops.  Extend  fingers  at 
the  forehead  to  give  the  effect  of  ears. 

2.  On  all  fours,  hop  alternately  with  both  hands  and  then  with  both  feet. 

Duck  Walk 

Hands  grasp  legs  in  rear  of  knees,  take  squat  position,  and  advance 
slowly,  waddling  from  side  to  side. 

Stiff  Leg  Walk 

Feet  together,  knees  stiff,  the  trunk  bending  only  at  the  hips,  place  hand 
on  the  floor  and  walk. 

Duck  Waddle 

Bend  knees  deep  and  place  one  hand  on  each  knee.  In  this  position  walk 
forward  eight  steps,  turn  about  and  return  eight  steps  to  place.  Let  the 
body  waddle  from  side  to  side.  Keep  hands  on  knees  and  maintain  balance. 

Hopping 

Hop  on  one  foot,  change  and  hop  on  the  other. 

Rope  Jumping 

1.  Large  Rope  Jumping: 

Players  run  in  and  jump  while  two  turners  whirl  rope  with  increas- 
ing speed. 

2.  Single  Rope  Jumping : 

a.  Each  pupil  has  a  piece  of  rope  about  one  yard  long.  Standing 
in  one  place,  jump  on  one  foot  and  then  jump  on  the  other. 

b.  Jump  the  rope  while  running  and  skipping  forward. 

Rubber  Ball  Bouncing 

First  bounce  with  both  hands,  then  bounce  with  one  hand  and  catch  with 
both. 

Forward  Roll 

Full  knee  bend,  legs  spread,  duck  the  head  between  the  knees,  roll  over 
the  head  and  back  to  the  feet.  Keep  the  feet  well  back  by  pulling  on  the 
legs. 
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RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 
SING  A  SONG  O'  SIXPENCE 


Ipj  Bp  If  tj  S  J I  Mjj  1 1 J  p 


1.  Sing  a  song  o'  sixpence,  a  pocket  full  of  rye; 
Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie. 
When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  began  to  sing, 
Wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king. 

2.  The  King  was  in  his  counting-house,  counting  out  his  money. 
The  Queen  was  in  the  parlor,  eating  bread  and  honey. 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden,  hanging  out  the  clothes. 
When  down  came  a  blackbird  and  snipped  off  her  nose. 


Formation: 


Verse  1, 
Lines  1-2 
Lines  3-4 


Verse  2, 
Line  1 
Line  2 
Line  3 
Line  4 


Single  circle,  facing  forward,  hands  joined.  Four  players 
crouch  in  center  of  circle. 


Circle  skips  to  left. 

Circle  raises  joined  hands  to  open  "pie,"  blackbirds  "fly" 
under  raised  arms,  and  skip  around  outside  circle,  whistling. 


Circle  pantomimes  counting  money. 

Circle  pantomimes  eating. 

Circle  pantomimes  hanging  clothes  on  line. 

Each  blackbird  snips  the  nose  of  some  player  in  the  circle. 

These  become  new  blackbirds  and  game  is  repeated. 
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1.  Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May. 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May. 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

2.  Whom  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  May? 

3.  Oh,  we  will  have  for  nuts  in  May. 

4.  Whom  will  you  send  to  fetch  her  away? 

5.  Oh,  we  will  send    to  fetch  her  away. 

Formation :  Children  facing  each  other  in  two  equal  lines. 

Verse  1:  One  line  advances  and  retires  singing. 

Verse  2 :  Second  line  advances  and  retires  singing. 

Verse  3:  First  line  advances  and  retires  singing  (naming  child  in 

other  line) . 

Verse  4 :  Second  line  advances  and  retires  singing. 

Verse  5:  First  line  advances  and  retires  singing  (naming  child  in 

own  line). 

The  two  children  named  then  go  up  to  line  which  has  been 
drawn,  grasp  right  hands  and  stand  with  right  toes  touch- 
ing. They  then  see  which  can  pull  the  other  across  to  his 
side  of  the  line.  The  one  that  succeeds  returns  to  his  own 
line  taking  his  captive  with  him. 
Repeat,  second  line  advancing  singing  first  stanza. 
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THE  LITTLE  PONY 


1.  Trot,  trot,  trot,  through  the  pasture  lot. 
Though  the  road  be  rough  and  stony, 
Trot  along,  my  little  pony. 

Trot,  trot,  trot,  trot,  trot;  through  the  pasture  lot. 

2.  Rest,  rest,  rest;  you  have  done  your  best; 
To  your  stable  I  will  lead  you,  and 

on  corn  and  oats  I'll  feed  you ; 
Rest,  my  pony,  rest;  you  have  done  your  best. 


Formation : 


Verse  1: 
Verse  2: 


Repeat: 


Single  circle,  all  facing  center.  One  player  in  the  center  is 
the  pony. 

The  center  player  trots  around  inside  circle. 

All  of  the  players  forming  circle,  hold  arms  in  front  of  the 

chest  to  make  stables.  "Pony"  inside  the  circle  enters  a 

"stable." 

Use  two  ponies,  the  original  pony  and  the  player  whom  he 
chose  for  the  "stable." 


Repeat: 


Use  four  ponies,  and  continue  to  repeat  until  all  have  been 
chosen. 
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SNAIL 


Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well.  Creep  like  a  snail  in- 
Hand  in  hand  you  see    us  well,     Creep  like  a  snail  out 


m 
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to    his    shell;     Ev  -  er     near  -  er, 
of    his    shell;     Ev  -  er     far  -  ther, 


ev  -  er  ncar-er, 
ev  -  er  far  -  ther, 


i 


Ev-er  clos-er,  ev  -  er  clos-er,  Ver-y  snug  in- 
Ev-er      wid-er.      ev  -  er     wid-er,    Haj)-py  were  we 


deed  you 
in  your 


dwell, 
shell 


Snail 1  with  -  in 
You   could  hold 


your 
us 


ti  -  ny  shell, 
all    so  well, 


Formation :  Line,  children  holding  hands. 

Verse  1:  While  singing,  they  wind  up  in  a  spiral,  following  the 

leader,  who  walks  in  a  circle  growing  ever  smaller  until 
all  are  wound  up,  still  holding  hands. 

Verse  2:  The  leader  then  turns  and  unwinds,  until  all  are  again  in 

one  line. 

This  "winding  up"  is  a  very  old  traditional  feature  in 
games,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  tree  worship. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  AVIGNON 


rj'  j  i 

Formation : 
Lines  1-4, 
Measures  1-8: 


1.  On  the  bridge  of  Avignon 

2.  They  are  dancing,  they  are  singing 

3.  On  the  bridge  of  Avignon 

4.  They  are  dancing  in  a  ring 

5.  Gentlemen  do  this  way: 

6.  Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

7.  Ladies  all  do  this  way 

8.  Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

9.  All  the  priests  do  this  way. 

10.  Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

11.  Soldiers  all  do  this  way. 

12.  Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

13.  Street  boys  all  do  this  way. 

14.  Then  they  all  do  this  way. 

Single  circle,  facing  forward,  hands  joined. 


Circle  skips  to  left;  on  8th  measure  come  to  stop  and  drop 
hands. 
Line  5, 

Measures  9-10:    Face  partners  as  they  sing  "this  way,"  making  bow  as 
though  removing  hat. 

Line  6, 

Measures  11-12:  Face  "neighbors"  and  repeat. 
Repeat  lines  1-4,  measures  1-8. 
Line  7, 

Measures  9-10:    Face  partner  and  curtsy. 
Line  8, 

Measures  11-12:  Face  "neighbor"  and  curtsy. 
Repeat  lines  1-4,  measures  1-8. 
Line  9, 

Measures  9-10 :    Face  partner,  put  palms  together,  fingers  down  and  incline 
head. 

Line  10, 

Measures  11-12:  Face  "neighbor"  and  repeat. 
Repeat  lines  1-4,  measures  1-8. 
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Line  11, 

Measures  9-10 :    Face  partner  and  salute. 
Line  12, 

Measures  11-12:  Face  "neighbor"  and  repeat. 
Repeat  lines  1-4,  measures  1-8. 
Line  13, 

Measures  9-10 :  Face  partner,  put  thumbs  in  ears  and  wiggle  fingers. 
Line  14, 

Measures  11-12:  Face  "neighbor"  and  repeat. 
Repeat  lines  1-4,  measures  1-8. 


THE  THREAD  FOLLOWS  THE  NEEDLE 
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The  thread  follows  the  needle, 

The  thread  follows  the  needle, 

In  and  out  the  needle  goes, 

As  mother  mends  the  children's  clothes. 


Formation:  Groups  of  eight  to  ten,  each  group  standing  side  by  side  in 

a  line,  joining  hands. 

As  the  song  is  sung,  the  first  child  in  each  group,  drawing  the  rest  of  the 
group  with  him,  passes  under  the  arms  of  the  last  two  in  the  group.  This 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  until  they  have  passed  under  the  arms  of  all 
the  children  in  the  group.  As  each  child  is  passed,  he  faces  in  the  opposite 
direction.  At  the  finish,  all  players  are  facing  the  opposite  way.  At  a  sig- 
nal, all  children  swing  arms  up  and  unravel  the  chain. 
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THE  CIRCUS 
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I  am  going  to  the  circus. 
Come  and  take  a  ride  with  me; 
I  should  like  to  ride  a  pony — 
I  can  do  it  you  will  see. 

Chorus  : 

Gee  up,  come  along. 
Gee  up,  come  along; 
Gee  up,  come  along; 
Whoa — back — whoa. 


Formation : 


Verse, 

Measures  1-8: 
Chorus, 

Measures  9-16: 


In  couples,  single  circle,  R  shoulders  to  center.  One  player 
of  each  couple  is  the  "pony,"  and  is  driven  by  the  player 
behind  him;  the  pony  stretches  arms  back  to  grasp  the 
hands  of  the  "driver." 


Circle  marches  around  singing. 


Players  gallop  or  trot  lightly  until  "Whoa";  then  all  stand 
still,  back  one  step,  and  stand. 


Children  may  suggest  and  imitate  other  animals  such  as  elephants,  rein- 
deer, or  camels. 
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SAILBOAT 


1.  I  had  a  little  sail-boat 

Its  decks  were  new,  and  all  painted  blue. 

I  had  a  little  sail-boat  and  sailed  it  on  the  sea. 

And  sailed  it  on  the  sea. 

2.  An  ugly  frog  sat  staring, 
An  ugly  frog  sat  on  a  log, 

An  ugly  frog  sat  staring  and  leaped  onto  my  boat. 
And  leaped  onto  my  boat. 

3.  My  boat  went  topsy  turvy, 

Its  sails  so  white  disappeared  from  sight. 

My  boat  went  topsy  turvy  and  sank  beneath  the  wave, 

And  sank  beneath  the  wave. 


Formation : 

Verse  1: 
Verse  2: 


Verse  3: 


Note: 


Single  circle,  facing  clockwise. 

Swing  arms  gently  from  side  to  side. 
Crouch  down,  knees  spread  apart  and  hands  on  the  floor. 
Sit  staring  until  the  word  "leap,"  then  spring  forward  as  a 
frog  would. 

Stand  again  and  swing  arms  as  before  but  much  more 
vigorously  until  the  words  "and  sank  beneath  the  wave," 
when  children  fold  up  slowly  and  finally  lie  quietly  on  the 
floor. 

This  game  gives  opportunity  to  use  body  movements  such 
as  swinging  and  swaying,  turning  and  twisting,  and  fall- 
ing. 


*  LaSalle,  Dorothy:  Rhythms  and  Dances  for  Elementary  Schools,  p.  52.  Copyright  1926, 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 
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Victor  Record:  20151 


Formation : 
Lines  1,  2,  3, 
Measures  1-6: 
Line  4, 

Measures  7-8: 

Chorus, 
Lines  1,  2,  3, 
Measures  9-14: 

Line  4, 

Measures  15-16 


We  want  to  go  to  London  town, 
How  shall  we  get  there? 
We'll  go  the  way  the  duck  goes; 
We'll  never  get  there. 
(We'll  surely  get  there.) 

Chorus  : 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
We'll  never  get  there. 

(We'll  surely  get  there.) 

Single  circle,  all  facing  in  line  of  direction. 

Players  walk  briskly  in  line  of  direction. 

All  face  the  center  and  stand  in  place,  shaking  heads  sor- 
rowfully as  they  sing. 


All  move  around  the  circle  to  the  left,  imitating  a  waddling 
duck. 

All  face  the  center  and  stand  in  place,  shaking  heads  sor- 
rowfully as  they  sing. 
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The  game  is  repeated.  For  the  "duck"  substitute  frog,  pony,  elephant, 
etc.  The  last  time  imitate  something  that  does  "get  there,"  as  steamship, 
aeroplane,  train,  etc.,  and  sing  as  indicated  above. 


THE  FROG 

WENT  A-COURTING 

rf&f-fj  n — el 
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1.  Froggie  went  a-courting,  he  did  ride,  um-hm; 
Froggie  went  a-courting,  he  did  ride 
Sword  and  pistol  by  his  side,  um-hm. 


2.  Froggie  came  to  Mousie's  door,  um-hm. 
"Mistress  Mouse  are  you  within?" 
"Yes,  kind  sir,  I  sit  and  spin,  um-hm." 

3.  "Mistress  Mouse,  will  you  ride  with  me,  um-hm? 
Mistress  Mouse,  will  you  ride  with  me?" 

"Yes,  kind  sir,  I'd  happy  be,  um-hm." 

4.  So  they  had  a  merry  ride,  um-hm, 
So  they  had  a  merry  ride, 

Frog  and  mousie  side  by  side,  um-hm. 


Formation: 

Partners,  single  circle,  all  hands  joined. 

Verse  1, 

Lines  1-3: 

March  around  circle. 

Verse  2, 

Line  1: 

Turn  and  face  partner. 

Line  2: 

Boy  lifts  hat  high. 

Line  3: 

Girl  spins,  (circles  R  hand  and  taps  left  foot.) 

Verse  3, 

Lines  1-2: 

Boy  makes  2  sweeping  bows  to  partner. 

Line  3: 

Girl  makes  curtsy  to  boy  and  gives  him  her  hand. 

Verse  4, 

Lines  1-2: 

Skip  around  circle  in  couples,  boys  on  outside. 

Line  3: 

Stop,  face  partner  and  curtsy. 
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As  I  was  walking  down  the  street, 
Heigh-o,  heigh-o,  heigh-o,  heigh-o, 
A  little  friend  I  chanced  to  meet, 
Heigh-o,  heigh-o,  heigh-o. 


Chorus: 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  and  away  we  go, 
Away  we  go,  away  we  go, 
Rig-a-jig-jig,  and  away  we  go, 
Heigh-o,  heigh-o,  heigh-o. 

Formation:          Single  circle,  facing  center. 

The  one  in  the  center  walks  up  and  down  during  the  singing  of  the  verse. 
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At  the  words  "A  little  friend"  the  child  in  the  center  bows  to  another  one. 
During  the  chorus,  these  two  children  skip  around  inside  of  the  circle;  at 
the  same  time,  circle  joins  hands  and  skips  to  the  left.  Next  time  the  two 
children  in  the  center  each  chooses  a  new  partner. 


OLD  RABBIT* 


Jin  j  i 
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Old  Rabbit  hip,  Old  Rabbit  hop, 
Old  Rabbit  nip  my  turnip  top. 
Buckeye  Rabbit,  chase  him,  chase  him, 
Buckeye  Rabbit,  run  him  in  the  hole. 

Single  circle,  hands  joined.  One  child  in  center  is  rabbit, 
another  outside  circle  is  hunter. 

Circle  skips  to  left,  while  child  in  center  imitates  rabbit 
hop.  Hunter  stalks  around  outside  circle,  watching  rab- 
bit. 

Rabbit  tries  to  escape  from  circle  and  reach  his  goal  in  a 
corner  without  being  tagged  by  the  hunter.  The  circle 
meanwhile  assists  the  hunter,  allowing  him  to  enter  circle 
if  he  wishes,  and  trying  to  hold  rabbit  inside.  If  rabbit 
reaches  goal  without  being  tagged  by  hunter,  he  may 
choose  another  child  to  be  rabbit  and  the  hunter  chooses 
another  hunter;  if  hunter  succeeds  in  tagging  rabbit,  he 
may  be  rabbit. 


Formation : 
Lines  1-2: 

Lines  3-4: 


*  This  is  the  N.  C.  version  of  "Rabbit  in  the  Hollow,"  published  in  Lessons  in  Physical 
Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  1926. 
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TWO  LITTLE  BLACKBIRDS 
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Formation : 


Two  little  blackbirds 
Sitting  on  a  hill. 
One  named  Jack 
The  other  named  Jill. 
Fly  away  Jack. 
Fly  away  Jill. 
Come  back  Jack. 
Come  back  Jill. 

All  stand  in  a  single  circle,  partners  facing  each  other,  the 
one  named  "J ack"  facing  in  line  of  direction,  "Jill"  facing 
in  opposite  direction. 


Lines  1-2:  Both  kneel. 

Line  3:  Jack  stands  and  claps  hands. 

Line  4:  Jill  stands  and  claps  hands. 

Line  5:  Jack  takes  two  slides  to  his  right  and  claps  his  hands  once. 

Line  6:  Jill  takes  two  slides  to  her  right  and  claps  her  hands  once. 

Line  7 :  J  ack  takes  two  slides  to  his  left  and  claps  his  hands  once. 

Line  8:  Jill  takes  two  slides  to  her  left  and  claps  her  hands  once. 

Repeat. 
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SHOEMAKER'S  DANCE 
(Danish) 


Victor  Record:  20450 
Columbia  Record:  3038A 


2. 


See  the  cobbler  wind  his  thread, 
Snip,  snap,  tap,  tap,  tap, 
That's  the  way  he  earns  his  bread, 
Snip,  snap,  tap,  tap,  tap, 

So  the  cobbler  blithe  and  gay, 
Works  from  morn  to  close  of  day, 
At  his  shoes  he  pegs  away, 
Whistling  cheerily  his  lay. 


Formation:  Double  circle,  facing  partners. 

Measures  1-2:  Arms  shoulder  high,  hands  clenched,  roll  one  arm  over 
other  three  times.  Reverse  and  roll  over  three  times.  This 
represents  winding  the  thread. 

Measure  3 :  Pull  hands  apart  by  jerking  elbows  backward  and  upward 

twice.    This  represents  pulling  the  thread  tight. 

Measure  4:  Clap  hands  three  times. 

Measures  1-3:  Repeat. 

Measure  4:         Hammer  fists  together.    Driving  the  peg. 
Measures  5-8:      Join  inside  hands,  outside  hands  on  hips.    Skip  or  simple 
polka  step  around  room. 


Repeat  from  the  beginning. 
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A  HUNTING  WE  WILL  GO 

Victor  Record:  22356 


moderato 


1 


f 


i 


^1 


Formation : 


0'  a-hunting  we  will  go, 

A-hunting  we  will  go, 

We'll  catch  a  fox  and  put  him  in  a  box, 

And  then  we'll  let  him  go. 

Two  parallel  lines  of  six  or  eight  players  each,  facing  each 
other. 


Line  1: 

Line  2: 
Line  3: 

Line  4: 


Head  couple  join  inside  hands  and  skip  down  between  the 
line. 

Turn  around,  changing  hands,  and  skip  back  to  place. 
On  word  "catch"  slap  sides,  on  "fox"  clap  own  hands  and 
"box"  clap  hands  with  partner. 

Run  down  outside,  trying  to  get  to  foot  of  lines  before  the 
verse  is  finished. 


During  the  singing  all  the  other  players  clap  and  take  short  side-steps 
towards  foot  of  line  in  rhythm  with  the  music. 

Repeat  until  each  couple  has  been  head  couple  and  has  skipped.  Then  all 
join  hands  to  make  a  single  circle  and  skip  to  left  singing  verse  once  more. 
Finish  by  facing  center  of  circle,  swing  up  one  leg  and  yell. 
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CHIMES  OF  DUNKIRK 


Victor  Record:  21618 
Columbia  Record:  A-3061 
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Formation:  Double  circle,  partners  facing,  hands  on  hips. 

Measures  1-8:  (Music  played  twice.)  Stamp  three  times,  right,  left, 
right,  then  clap  hands  three  times.  (Count  stamp  and 
stamp  and  stamp  and  clap  and  clap  and  clap.)  Join  hands 
with  partner,  and  starting  with  left  foot  turn  partner  in 
place  with  seven  quick  running  steps. 
Repeat  all. 

Measures  9-16:    Partners  side  by  side,  join  inside  hands  and  skip  around 
circle,  two  steps  to  a  measure. 

Measures:  1-8:    Repeat  same  as  above  (1-8),  played  and  danced  only  once. 
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GAMES 

Simple  Tag  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  player  is  "It."  Other  players,  any  number,  scattered  over  playing 
area.  At  a  signal  "It"  chases  the  players  until  tagging  one  of  them.  The 
tagged  player  becomes  "It"  and  play  continues. 

Variations:  Have  tagged  players  drop  out,  take  seats,  or  go  to  designated 
places.   Last  one  tagged  becomes  "It"  for  next  game.    Have  "safe  spots." 
While  players  are  touching  such  spots  they  cannot  be  tagged. 
Snake  in  the  Gully  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Children  in  two  equal  lines  facing  each  other  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
apart.  The  space  between  is  the  gully.  Two  snakes  are  chosen  who  stand 
in  middle  of  gully.  One  child  from  one  side  comes  out  and  beckons  to  a 
child  on  the  opposite  side.  These  two  change  places.  If  either  is  caught  he 
becomes  the  snake.    If  not  caught  stays  in  line. 

Note :  If  snakes  prefer  to  stay  snakes  and  do  not  make  any  effort  to  catch, 
change  game  so  that  a  safe  journey  to  opposite  side  is  rewarded  by  the 
player  becoming  snake. 

Sheep,  Sheep  Come  Home  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  player  chosen  who  represents  the  wolf,  another  the  mother  sheep. 
Rest  of  players  are  her  children.   Mother  sheep  stands  on  one  side  of  room, 
wolf  hides,  and  children  on  other  side  of  room. 
Mother  calls,  "Sheep,  sheep,  come  home." 
Children,  "We're  afraid." 
Mother,  "Of  what?" 
Children,  "The  wolf." 

Mother,  "The  wolf  has  gone  to  Dixieland  and  won't  be  back  for  seven  days, 
so  sheep,  sheep,  come  home." 

Sheep  run  across — wolf  chases — all  caught  must  help  him. 
Repeat.    Mother  sheep  crossing  over  to  other  side. 
Meet  At  the  Switch  (Schoolroom) 

Sides  even,  teacher  standing  in  front  of  room  holding  eraser  in  each  hand. 
One  child  from  each  side  comes  up  and  grasps  eraser.  Teacher  lets  go  of 
both  simultaneously.  Children  race  around  room,  going  to  right  when  they 
meet.  Child  who  first  places  eraser  in  hand  of  teacher  wins  a  point  for  his 
side.  Game  continues  until  all  have  run. 
Moving  Day  (Schoolroom) 

Two  adjacent  rows  play  a  game  together.  It  is  moving  day.  The  seats 
are  houses.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "It,"  a  resident  without  a  house; 
and  he  walks  up  and  down  the  street  between  the  two  rows.  Other  players, 
occupants  of  the  houses,  change  houses  before  and  behind  "It,"  who  tries 
to  get  a  house  while  it  is  vacated.  There  should  be  one  more  player  than 
houses,  so  that  there  is  at  all  times  one  person  without  a  house.  If  the 
players  do  not  move  often  enough,  they  may  be  numbered;  and  then  when 
"It"  calls  two  or  three  numbers,  they  must  change  places. 
Jump  the  Brook  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

Mark  off  on  floor  an  area  about  two  feet  long  to  represent  the  brook. 
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Players  line  up,  one  behind  the  other  and  start  walking  around  the  room; 
as  each  comes  to  the  brook  he  jumps  over  it;  when  all  have  jumped  it,  the 
length  of  the  brook  is  increased  and  each  takes  another  jump.  As  a  player 
steps  into  the  brook  either  at  the  take-off  or  on  the  landing  he  must  drop 
out  and  go  back  to  his  seat.  The  brook  is  lengthened  after  each  round  and 
the  player  able  to  jump  the  greatest  distance  wins.  Stress  light  landing 
and  take  care  to  avoid  danger  from  slipping  and  foot  strain  if  surface  is 
hard. 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep?  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

Players  stand  in  a  circle.  One  walks  around  on  the  outside,  and,  touch- 
ing one  of  the  circle  players,  asks:  "Have  you  seen  my  sheep?"  The  one 
questioned  answers,  "How  was  he  dressed?"  The  outside  player  describes 
someone  in  the  circle,  and  the  one  questioned  guesses  the  one  being  de- 
scribed. When  he  has  guessed  correctly,  he  chases  the  one  whose  dress  was 
described  around  the  circle.  The  child  tries  to  reach  his  own  place  before 
being  tagged.  If  he  is  tagged  he  must  be  "It."  The  one  who  first  asked  the 
question  takes  no  part  in  the  chase. 

If  this  game  is  played  in  the  schoolroom,  the  child  to  be  chased  must  try 
to  reach  the  seat  of  the  chaser  before  being  caught. 

Good  Morning  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

Players  in  a  circle.  One  player  goes  around  outside  of  circle  and  taps  an- 
other player  on  the  back.  They  run  around  opposite  ways  and  on  meeting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  circle  they  must  stop  and  shake  hands  and  bow  and 
say  "Good  morning"  three  times  and  then  go  in  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore. The  one  reaching  vacant  place  last  must  start  a  new  game. 
Drop  the  Handkerchief  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Children  in  circle,  hands  joined.  One  child  chosen  to  be  "It"  runs  around 
outside  of  circle  and  drops  handkerchief  behind  a  second  child  who  picks 
it  up  and  chases  first  child.  First  child  tries  to  get  back  to  opening  left  by 
second  child.  If  he  succeeds  he  may  stay  in  circle.  If  caught,  he  must  go 
in  center.  Second  child  now  runs  around,  drops  the  handkerchief  and  game 
continues.  If  the  children  in  the  center  can  succeed  in  snatching  the  hand- 
kerchief before  the  one  for  whom  it  is  intended,  they  may  chase,  and  the 
one  for  whom  it  was  intended  must  go  in  the  center. 
Hound  and  Rabbit  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Children  stand  in  groups  of  3's;  2  join  hands  to  form  hollow  trees,  the 
3rd  is  the  rabbit  for  the  trees  formed.  One  child  is  the  hound;  another 
child  is  the  extra  rabbit  without  a  tree.  Hound  chases  rabbit  who  may  take 
refuge  in  any  tree,  but  there  may  be  but  one  rabbit  in  a  tree.  The  rabbit 
whose  tree  has  been  taken  must  run  and  take  refuge  in  some  other  tree. 
This  continues  until  hound  catches  rabbit  outside  of  tree.  When  rabbit  is 
caught,  he  becomes  hound  and  chases  other  player  who  becomes  rabbit. 
Game  continues. 
Old  Mother  Witch  (Playground) 

One  player  is  "Old  Mother  Witch."  The  children  follow  after  her,  teas- 
ing and  calling  to  her:  "Old  Mother  Witch,  fell  in  the  ditch,  picked  up  a 
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penny  and  thought  she  was  rich."   The  witch  then  turns  and  asks,  "Who's 
children  are  you?"   Any  name  may  be  given  and  the  witch  goes  on,  but  if 
they  should  say  "Yours,"  the  witch  gives  chase  and  the  first  one  caught  be- 
comes the  new  "Old  Mother  Witch." 
Old  Man,  Off  Wood  (Playground) 

One  child  is  "It"  who  tries  to  tag  another  player.   If  a  player  is  standing 
on  wood  or  touching  wood  he  is  safe.    The  players  taunt  "It"  by  leaving 
"wood"  and  chanting,  "Old  Man,  Off  Wood!"    If  player  is  tagged  while 
"off  wood"  he  becomes  "It." 
Mother  May  We  Go  Out  To  Play  (Playground) 

One  player  is  chosen  for  the  mother;  the  rest  are  children,  and  scatter 
about.  The  mother  calls,  "Children,  come  home."  The  children  answer  in 
chorus,  "No,  we  won't."  The  mother  calls,  "I'll  send  a  bear  after  you"; 
to  which  the  children  reply,  "We  don't  care."  After  many  more  animals 
have  been  threatened,  the  mother  says,  "Well,  I'll  come  myself  after  you," 
at  which  she  chases  the  children,  who  as  fast  as  they  are  tagged  must  re- 
turn home.  The  first  player  tagged  may  help  chase  the  others. 
Stoop  Tag  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  player  is  "It."  Other  players  scattered  over  playing  area.  At  a 
signal  "It"  chases  the  players,  who  may  be  saved  from  being  caught  by 
taking  a  stooping  position.  Each  player  may  only  stoop  three  times.  After 
the  third  time  he  must  keep  running  to  escape  being  tagged.  Any  player 
is  an  upright  position  may  be  caught  and  on  being  tagged  becomes  "It." 
Frog  in  the  Middle  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Children  form  a  circle  and  one  child,  the  frog,  stoops  in  center  of  circle. 
The  children  march  around  saying, 

"Frog  in  the  middle  and  can't  get  out 
Take  a  little  stick  and  stir  him  all  about." 
When  the  last  words  are  spoken,  the  frog  suddenly  jumps  out  of  the  circle, 
and  children  try  to  catch  him.    The  child  who  catches  the  frog  becomes  the 
next  frog  "in  the  middle." 

STORY  PLAYS 

(See  Story  Plays  under  Grade  One) 

Washing  Clothes: 

1.  Lean  over  and  scrub  hard. 

2.  Put  clothes  through  wringer.  Left  hand  guides  clothes  while  right 
hand  turns  handle.    Wring  some  by  hand. 

3.  Hold  basket  on  head  and  carry  out  to  line. 

4.  Shake  clothes  and  hang  on  line.  Use  both  hands  and  reach  up  on 
tip-toe. 

5.  Run  out  to  play  while  clothes  dry. 
Santa  Claus's  Visit: 

1.  Driving  reindeer.  Backs  straight,  arms  stretched  out  in  front,  hands 
holding  reins.  Alternately  pull  in  and  release  reins.  Say  "Whoa" 
as  you  pull  in. 
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2.  Warming  feet.    Run  in  place  on  toes.    May  count  for  the  running. 

3.  Santa  Claus  reading  names  on  stocking.  Hold  pack  over  back. 
Bend  forward  from  hips.    Look  up  and  read  names. 

4.  Placing  presents  in  stockings.  Reach  to  pack  on  back.  Bend  knees 
and  stoop  forward  to  deposit  present.    Up  straight  and  stretch. 

5.  Climbing  rope  up  the  chimney.  Start  with  one  hand  in  front  of 
chest  and  the  other  high  up.    Alternate  hands  as  you  climb. 

6.  Driving  reindeer. 

Jack  O'Lantern: 

1.  Jump  over  stone  wall  and  go  quietly  into  field  to  get  pumpkin. 

2.  Walk  quickly,  feet  high  so  as  to  avoid  rattling  corn  stalks  and  rous- 
ing farmer's  dog. 

3.  Reach  down  until  you  find  a  good  one  for  your  Jack  o'lantern.  Reach 
forward  and  back. 

4.  Run  home  quietly. 

5.  Sit  down  and  make  lantern. 

6.  Run  down  street  and  hold  lantern  up  to  someone's  window.  Say 
"Boo." 

7.  Stoop  down  to  hide  so  those  inside  can't  see.    Those  inside  look  out. 

8.  Children  with  lanterns  walk  to  next  window  with  knees  half  bent  so 
they  won't  be  seen.    Stoop  and  say  "Boo." 

9.  Run  home  softly  on  tiptoes. 

Members  of  the  Fire  Department: 

1.  Driving  horses  to  fire.    Gallop  around. 

2.  Playing  water  on  flames.  Feet  apart,  grasp  hose  in  front,  arms  out- 
stretched. Move  arms  slowly  to  left  side,  twisting  the  body  some- 
what. Sway  over  to  right  side.  Repeat  and  try  in  rhythm,  making 
a  hissing  noise  to  represent  the  noise  of  water  rushing  through  nozzle. 

3.  Climbing  ladder  to  window. 

4.  Chopping  window  open.  Feet  apart,  hands  over  right  shoulder 
grasping  axe,  body  twisted  somewhat.  Chop  down.  Swing  to  other 
shoulder.    Continue  to  chop  down  door. 

5.  Throwing  clothes  out  of  window.  Stoop  down,  pick  up  armful  of 
clothes.    Stretch  up  and  throw  out  of  window. 

6.  Descending  ladder. 

7.  Driving  horses  home.    Slow  trotting  around,  holding  reins  in  front. 

MIMETICS  AND  STUNTS 

Climbing  the  Ladder 

Left  knee  bent  upward,  right  hand  raised  overhead,  left  arm  bent,  left 
hand  shoulder  high,  elbow  at  side,  change  to  right  knee,  right  arm  bent 
and  left  arm  overhead — (1).  Change — (2).  Continue  in  quickened 
rhythm. 
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Chopping  Wood 

With  feet  apart,  hands  on  right  shoulder,  right  knee  slightly  bent,  and 
body  turned  to  the  right,  swing  the  arms  diagonally,  then  straight  down- 
ward between  the  feet — (1).  Straighten  up  and  bring  hands  over 
left  shoulder— (2). 

Raising  the  Flag 

With  feet  apart,  hands  grasp  rope  high.  Bring  hands  down  quickly 
with  knee  bending — (1).    Straighten  knees  and  raise  other  hand — (2). 

Skating 

Put  skates  on.  Clasp  hands  behind  back.  Slide  diagonally  forward 
right,  then  left  1,  2,  continue;  then  turn  around  and  skate  back.  Take 
long  smooth  glides.  If  phonograph  is  available,  play  a  moderate  waltz 
—"Beautiful  Ohio,"  "Skaters'  Waltz,"  or  similar  ones. 

Jumping  Rope 

Bend  elbows  and  close  hands  as  if  holding  a  rope.  Jump  lightly  and 
rhythmically  as  if  turning  and  jumping  a  rope.    Keep  the  trunk  erect. 

Bicycling 

This  is  suggested  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  that  has  stationary  desks. 
Standing  in  the  aisles  between  desks,  place  hands  on  the  desk  top  and 
push  up,  supporting  weight  by  arms.  Move  legs  in  bicycle  motion, 
slowly,  then  quickly,  then  slowly.  Leader  may  command,  "slow," 
"fast,"  "climb  a  hill,"  "coast,"  "straight  away,"  etc. 

See  Saw 

Three  children  to  a  see-saw;  the  center,  standing  with  arms  stretched 
out  at  side,  is  the  plank,  and  the  two  outer  players,  each  holding  with 
both  hands  to  the  end  of  the  see-saw,  are  the  riders.  Center  player 
bends  right,  rider  on  that  side  bends  knees  to  sitting  position,  the  other 
stands  on  tiptoes — (1).  Then  the  right  hand  player  stands  on  tiptoes 
while  one  on  left  bends  knees — (2).    Change  places. 

Elevator 

Place  hands  on  hips.  Bend  knees  deep,  slowly,  way  down  to  the  "base- 
ment." Straighten  slowly  to  the  "first  floor,"  then  rise  on  toes,  stretch 
to  the  "top  floor."    Let  the  elevator  make  several  trips. 

Cat  Walk 

On  all  fours,  take  long  steps  either  slow  or  fast. 
Dog  Run 

With  both  hands  on  the  floor,  and  with  knees  kept  slightly  bent,  imi- 
tate the  gallop  of  a  dog. 
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Crab  Walk 

Bend  the  knees  and  squat  down.  Reach  backward  and  place  both 
hands  flat  on  the  floor  without  sitting  down.  Walk  or  run,  face  up,  in 
this  position. 

Frog  Jump 

With  hands  on  hips  and  knees  bent  deeply,  hop  forward  keeping  the 
knees  bent  and  the  back  straight. 

Forward  Roll 

Squat  with  knees  and  feet  together.  Place  both  hands  on  mat  outside 
of  and  a  little  in  advance  of  knees.  The  back  should  be  well  rounded 
with  head  bent  forward.  The  arms  should  be  straight.  From  this 
position  a  slight  jump  is  given  causing  the  body  to  fall  forward.  The 
arms  are  bent  as  soon  as  the  body  weight  is  over  the  shoulders.  Con- 
tinue to  a  stand. 

Rope  Jumping 

Two  pupils  hold  each  end  of  a  rope.  They  swing  the  rope  toward  the 
class.    Let  two  or  three  run  through  and  jump  at  the  same  time. 

Single  Rope  Jumping 

Each  pupil  has  a  small  piece  of  rope  about  a  yard  long.  He  swings  the 
rope  to  the  ground,  as  it  nears  the  ground  he  jumps  over  it,  first  on 
both  feet,  later  alternating  with  each  foot. 
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RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 
THE  ROMAN  SOLDIERS 

Victor  Record:  21617 
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Formation : 

Verses  1,  3,  5,  7, 

9,  11,  13: 
Verses  2,  4,  6,  8, 

10,  12,  14: 


1.  Have  you  any  bread  or  wine? 
For  we  are  the  Romans; 
Have  you  any  bread  or  wine? 
For  we  are  the  Roman  Soldiers. 

2.  Yes  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  are  the  English ; 

Yes  we  have  some  bread  and  wine, 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

Then  we'll  have  just  one  cup  full. 
No  you  shan't  have  one  cup  full. 
Then  we'll  tell  the  king  on  you. 
We  don't  care  for  your  king  or  you. 
Then  we'll  tell  the  Pope  on  you. 
We  don't  care  for  your  Pope  or  you. 
Then  we'll  send  our  dogs  that  bite. 
We  don't  care  for  your  dogs  or  you. 
Then  we'll  send  our  cats  that  scratch. 
We  don't  care  for  your  cats  or  you. 
Are  you  ready  for  a  fight? 
Yes  we're  ready  for  a  fight. 

Equal  lines  facing,  standing  about  10  to  12  feet  apart. 
Draw  chalk  line  half  way  between. 

Romans  advance  and  retire  as  they  sing. 

English  advance  and  retire  as  they  sing.  At  end  of  verse 
14  Romans  and  English  step  up  to  line  and  each  grasp 
opponent's  right  hand.  At  a  signal  all  pull.  Any  that  are 
pulled  over  line  must  go  on  that  side. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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THREE  DUKES 


2.  Pray  what  are  you  riding  here  for? 
Here  for,  here  for? 
Pray  what  are  you  riding  here  for? 
Sir  Ransom-Tansom-Tardy  0? 


3.  We're  riding  out  to  get  married. 

4.  Pray  which  of  us  will  you  have,  Sir? 

5.  You're  all  black  as  charcoal! 

6.  We're  just  as  clean  as  you,  Sir ! 

7.  You're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers! 

8.  We  can  bend  as  well  as  you,  Sir! 

9.  Down  the  kitchen  and  down  the  hall 

Choose  the  fairest  of  them  all! 
The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
 come  over  to  me. 

Formation:  3  Dukes  on  one  side  of  room.    Rest  of  children  on  other 

side  in  line,  hands  joined. 

Verse  1:  Dukes  advance  and  retire  singing. 

Verse  2:  Line  advances  and  retires  singing. 

Verses  3,  5,  7:     Dukes  advance  and  retire  singing  alternating  with  line. 
Verses  4,  6,  8:     Line  advances  and  retires  singing,  bowing  on  8th. 
Verse  9 :  ■  Dukes  advance  and  retire  singing,  naming  person  they 

wish  to  have. 

Choose  new  Dukes,  or  play  "Here  Come  Four  Dukes,"  etc. 
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NIXIE  POLKA* 
(Swedish) 


Come,Iit  -  tie  g  ob-lins,come  aal play, Come 
5 


sing  and  be 
1  ~ 


8 


Formation:  Players  in  single  circle,  facing  center;  three  or  more  play- 

ers in  center.    All  hands  on  hips. 

Measures  1-4:  Spring,  placing  Right  foot  forward,  heel  down,  toe  up; 
repeat  L,  R,  L. 

Measures  5-8:  All  clap  on  first  note  of  measure  5,  then  players  in  center 
run  twelve  tiny  steps  to  face  partner. 

Measures  1-4:      Repeat  same  as  above  (1-4),  facing  partner. 

Measures  5-8:      Players  with  backs  to  center  turn  to  face  center  on  clap; 

his  partner  follows,  hands  on  shoulders  of  one  ahead.  The 
two  run  in  this  manner  to  face  new  partners.  Game  pro- 
ceeds until  all  have  been  chosen. 


•  From  Clark's  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  copyrighted  and  published  by 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Co.,  Boston.  By  permission. 
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MAZOO 


mm 


1.  Go  round  and  round  the  circle 

Mazoo,  Mazoo, 
Go  round  and  round  the  circle 
My  Susie  Anna  Sue. 

2.  Go  in  and  out  the  windows. 

3.  Go  wash  your  tiny  windows. 

4.  Now  let  me  see  you  hustle. 


Formation : 


Verse  1 
Verse  2 
Verse  3 


Verse  4: 


Circle,  hands  joined.    Several  children  outside  of  circle. 

Children  on  outside  skip  around  while  circle  sings. 
Children  in  circle  hold  hands  high,  others  skip  in  and  out. 
Skip  around  inside  of  circle  pretending  to  wash  faces  of 
other  children. 

Children  who  have  been  skipping  choose  partners  by  fac- 
ing someone.  All  hustle.  To  "hustle"  time  and  action 
same  as  for  skipping  in  place  but  lifted  foot  is  put  down 
behind,  crossing  feet  each  time. 


Repeat  from  beginning.    Continue  until  all  are  playing. 
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INDIAN  WAR  DANCE 

Formation:  Single  circle,  facing  center,  sitting  cross-legged  on  floor. 

Measures  1-8:      With  arms  folded  high  in  front  of  chest,  bend  forward 

(measure  1);  raise  trunk  to  erect  position  (measure  2). 

Continue  throughout  first  8  measures. 
Measures  9-16:    With  same  position,  bend  R  and  L  alternately. 
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Measures  1-8: 


Measures  9-10: 
Measures  11-12: 
Measures  13-14: 
Measures  15-16: 
Measure  17: 
Measure  18: 

Measures  19-20: 
Measures  21-24: 

Measures  25-27: 
Measures  28-32: 


Raise  arms  high  overhead,  looking  up  (measure  1) ;  fold 
arms  as  before  (measure  2).  Continue  throughout  mea- 
sures 1-8. 

Bend  to  R,  looking  to  right,  right  hand  shading  eyes. 
Same  to  L. 

Lean  R,  holding  right  hand  behind  ear,  listening. 

Jump  to  crouching  position,  facing  clockwise  in  circle. 

Slap  floor  twice,  first  with  R  hand,  then  L  hand. 

Give  Indian  War  Whoop  3  times,  using  back  of  hand  over 

mouth  (1  measure). 

Repeat  action  for  measures  17  and  18. 

Run  around  circle  in  crouching  position  with  little  short, 

quick  steps. 

Repeat  measures  18-20. 

Repeat  measures  21-24.  Finish  with  big  "whoop." 


BEAN  PORRIDGE  HOT 

Victor  Record:  22761 


Arr.  C.y.  N 


Bean  por-  ridge  not, 
Some    like   it  hot. 


Bean  por -ridge  cold, 
Some    like    it  cold' 


Formation : 


Double  circle,  or  two  lines,  partners  facing. 


Measures  1-2:     Clap  own  thighs  with  both  hands;  clap  own  hands;  clap 

partner's  right  hand.  Repeat  clapping  left  hands. 
Measures  3-4:      Clap  thighs;  clap  own  hands;  clap  partner's  right  hand; 

clap  own  hands;  clap  partner's  left  hand;  clap  own  hands; 
clap  both  of  partner's  hands. 
Measures  1-4:     Repeat,  clapping  as  above. 

The  pleasure  from  this  rhythmic  study  comes  from  the  clapping  mainly 
but  the  music  can  be  repeated  during  which  the  partners  may  slide  around 
the  circle  or  down  the  line  and  back  before  starting  over,  if  this  is  desired. 
Players  can  change  partners  as  they  finish  sliding.  This  form  could  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  school  room.  The  clapping  part  can  also  be  done  with  children  sit- 
ting in  their  seats,  and  clapping  hands  of  those  across  the  aisle. 
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CARROUSEL 


Victor  Record:  20432 
Columbia  Record:  A-3032 


Very  slow  gradually  inorease  tempo 

AAA 


i 
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A    A  ^ 
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m 
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10 

|j  r  f  r  1 

Little  children  sweet  and  gay, 

Carrousel  is  running, 

It  will  run  till  evening ; 

Little  ones  a  nickel,  big  ones  a  dime. 

Hurry  up !  get  a  mate ! 

Or  you'll  surely  be  too  late. 

Chorus: 

Ha,  Ha,  Ha;  Happy  are  we 

Anderson,  Peterson  and  Carlstrom  and  me 

Ha,  Ha,  Ha;  Happy  are  we 

Anderson,  Peterson  and  Carlstrom  and  me. 

Formation:  Double  circle,  partners  facing  inward,  one  behind  the 
other.  The  inside  circle  join  hands.  Those  in  the  outside 
circle  place  hands  on  shoulders  of  their  partners  in  front 
of  them. 
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Measures  1-7:  Both  circles  move  to  right  with  two  sliding  side  steps  to 
the  measure.  On  measures  6  and  7  these  slides  become  de- 
cisive stamps,  as  the  music  is  somewhat  accelerated. 

Measures  8-11:  The  music  is  played  faster  for  the  chorus.  The  circle  con- 
tinues to  move  right,  but  faster,  4  fast  slides  being  taken 
to  the  measure. 

Measures  8-11:    Repeated.  Repeat  the  fast  slides,  but  moving  to  the  left. 

Partners  then  immediately  change  places  for  the  repetition 
of  the  whole  dance. 

This  dance  represents  the  merry-go-round.  During  the  first  part  the 
merry-go-round  is  just  starting  up,  gradually  takes  on  speed,  until  in  the 
last  part  it  is  in  full  swing. 


THE  GALLANT  SHIP 


mm 
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1.  Three  times  around  went  the  gallant  ship, 
And  three  times  around  went  she, 
And  three  times  around  went  the  gallant  ship, 
And  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


2.  "Pull  her  up !  Pull  her  up !"  cried  the  brave  sailor  boy, 
"Pull  her  up!  Pull  her  up!"  cried  he. 
"Pull  her  up!  Pull  her  up!"  cried  the  brave  sailor  boy, 
But  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Formation :         Double  circle,  facing  partners. 
Lines  1-3, 

Measures  1-6:     With  brisk  walking  steps,  circles  move  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, hands  joined. 
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Line  4, 

Measures  7-8: 


Outside  circle  stands  still,  hands  released.  Inside  circle 
takes  3  jumps  in  place  on  the  words  "sank,"  "bottom,"  and 


Lines  1-3, 
Measures  1-6: 


Line  4, 

Measures 


7-8: 


Inside  circle  stoops  down.  Outside  circle,  facing  inside 
circle,  imitates  pulling  on  rope  to  rhythm  of  words.  Inside 
circle  slowly  rises  until  standing  in  position. 

Outside  circle  stands  still.  Inside  circle  takes  3  jumps  as 
before,  "sinking"  lower  on  each  jump  until  in  a  stooping 
position. 


SNOWBALL  GAME* 


1.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  So!  So!  So! 
Ready  for  frolic  and  fun. 

We  pick  up  snow  and  roll  it  so 
Into  snowballs  round. 
Here's  one  for  you,  and  one  for  you, 
And  one  for  you  and  you. 

2.  Big  snowman !  You  must  go ! 
We  will  knock  you  down. 

Your  right  arm  off,  your  left  one  too; 
Pop !  Now  goes  your  head. 
Your  body  falls,  your  big  legs,  too! 
Now  you're  surely  dead. 

3.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Fingers  cold! 
Toes  are  frozen,  too ! 

A  slap,  slap,  slap,  and  a  clap,  clap,  clap, 
Whirling  round  so,  so. 

A  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  a  stamp,  stamp,  stamp, 
Scampering  home  we  go. 
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Formation : 
Verse  1, 
Lines  1-2 
Lines  3-4 
Lines  5-6 


Partners  in  single  circle,  all  hands  joined. 


Circle  slides  to  the  left. 

Stoop  and  pick  up  snow  and  make  into  snowballs. 
Throw  them  in  various  directions. 
One  child  who  is  to  be  the  snowman  takes  his  place  in  the  center  at  the  circle. 
Verse  2, 

Lines  1-2:  Point  fingers  at  snowman. 

Lines  3-6:  Children  throw  balls  at  snowman  who  drops  arm,  head, 

body,  etc.,  as  the  words  suggest.  At  the  end  he  falls  to  the 
floor.  He  joins  the  circle  at  the  end  of  this  verse. 


Verse  3, 
Lines  1-2: 

Lines  3-4: 

Line  5: 
Line  6: 


Face  partner  shake  fingers,  and  take  little  running  steps 
in  place  on  toes. 

Slap  own  arms  three  times;  clap  partners  hands  three 
times. 

Stamp  feet  six  times. 

Join  hands  with  partner  and  skip  away,  breaking  circle. 

*  Wild,  Monica  and  White,  Doris  E. :  Physical  Education,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
1936,  p.  167. 

MA'S  LITTLE  PIGS 
(German  Folk  Dance) 

Victor  Record:  20432 


P 


§ 


m 


W 


Formation:  Single  circle,  facing  center,  hands  joined. 

Measures  1-7:     Run  to  R  around  circle,  (3  steps  to  a  measure) 
Measure  8 :         Face  partner,  boys  bow. 
Measure  9 :         Face  partner,  girls  bow. 
Measure  10 :        Face  center,  all  bow. 
Repeat  all,  running  to  left. 

Measures  1-10:    Repeat  above,  except  partners  face  and  joining  both  hands, 
run  around  each  other,  first  L,  then  R. 
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LADS  AND  LASSIES 


Formation : 
Verse  1, 
Lines  1-2: 

Line  3: 
Line  4: 
Chorus : 
Verse  2, 
Lines  1-2-3: 
Line  4: 
Chorus : 


1.  Lads  and  lassies  out  a-walking, 
Chanced  one  day  to  meet; 

First  they  bowed,  then  clasping  hands, 
Danced  with  nimble  feet. 

Chorus 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 

2.  Lads  and  lassies  home  returning, 
Gaily  waved  good-bye, 

Hoping  soon  to  meet  again, 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Chorus 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 

Double  circle,  facing  partners. 

Circles  walk  briskly,  in  opposite  directions,  swinging  arms. 

Measure  2 — stand  and  face  new  partner. 

Bow  to  partner.  Clasp  hands  in  skating  position. 

Point  outside  foot  in  line  of  direction. 

Partners  skip  in  line  of  direction. 

Circles  walk  briskly  in  opposite  directions,  swinging  arms. 
Stand  and  bow  to  a  new  partner. 

Partners  join  hands  skating  position,  skip  in  line  of  direc- 
tion. Repeat  from  beginning. 
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HANSEL  AND  GRETEL 


Andante 


Victor  Record:  21620 
Columbia  Record:  A3080 
Hnmperdiok 


1  2 
Lit  -  tie  play-mate  dance  with  me, 


Bolhyour  hands  now  give  to  me. 
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HANSEL  AND  GRETEL* 

1.  Little  playmate,  dance  with  me, 
Both  your  hands  now  give  to  me, 
Point  your  toe,  'way  we  go, 

Up  and  down  the  merry  row. 

Chorus  : 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 

2.  With  your  feet  go  tap,  tap,  tap, 
With  your  hands  go  clap,  clap,  clap, 
Point  your  toe,  'way  we  go, 

Up  and  down  the  merry  row. 

3.  With  your  head  go  nip,  nip,  nip, 
With  your  fingers,  snip,  snip,  snip, 
Point  your  toe,  'way  we  go, 

Round  and  round  so  merry,  oh. 

Double  circle,  facing  partners. 
Curtsy  to  partner. 

Join  hands,  skating  position,  facing  in  line  of  direction. 
Place  outside  heel  forward,  then  outside  toe  backward. 
Walk  three  steps  forward. 
Repeat  with  inside  foot. 


Partners  skip  in  line  of  direction,  inside  hands  joined. 

All  stand  still. 

All  stamp  right,  left,  right. 

All  stand  still. 

All  clap  hands  three  times. 

Same  as  measures  5-8  in  Verse  1. 


Repeat  as  above. 

All  stand  still. 
All  nod  heads. 
All  stand  still. 
All  snap  fingers  three  times. 
Same  as  measures  5-8  in  Verse  1. 

Chorus, 


Formation : 
Verse  1, 
Measures  1-2: 
Measures  3-4: 
Measures  5-6: 

Measures  7-8: 
Chorus, 

Measures  9-16: 
Verse  2, 
Measure  17 : 
Measure  18: 
Measure  19: 
Measure  20: 
Measures  21-24: 

Chorus, 

Measures  9-16: 
Verse  3, 
Measure  17: 
Measure  18: 
Measure  19: 
Measure  20: 
Measures  21-24: 


Measures  9-16:    Repeat  as  above. 

*  From  Clark,  Lydia.  Physical  Training  for  Elementary  Schools,  1929.  B.  H.  Sanborn  Co. 
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1.  The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho,  O-ho. 
The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho,  O-ho. 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  from  bonnie  Loch  Lomond, 
The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho,  O-ho. 

2.  Then  gie  me  your  hand,  my  partner,  so. 
We'll  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe, 

It's  skipperty  hop  and  away  we  go, 
The  Campbells  are  coming,  O-ho,  O-ho. 
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Formation:         Double  circle,  partners  facing. 
Lines  1-2, 

Measures  1-4:  Step  right  foot  sideways  and  bring  left  foot  to  right.  Re- 
peat. Take  3  slides  right,  bringing  feet  together  on  4th 
count. 

Lines  3-4, 

Measures  5-8 :  Repeat  all,  stepping  sideways  with  L  foot  and  sliding  left. 
Lines  5-6, 

Measures  9-12:  Join  R  hands  with  partner  and  take  8  skips  around  and 
back  to  place. 

Lines  7-8, 

Measures  13-16:  Step  R  foot  sideways  and  bring  L  foot  to  R.  Repeat.  Join 
hands  with  new  partner  and  take  3  slides  to  the  right,  bring- 
ing feet  together  on  4th  count. 


SKIP  ANNIKA 

Formation:         Double  circle.  Partners  face  forward. 

Introduction :  Inside  hands  joined,  outside  hands  on  hips.  Four  slow  walk- 
ing steps  in  line  of  direction.  Face  partner  and  bow. 

Measures  1-4:  Walk  16  brisk  steps  around  circle,  inside  hands  joined,  be- 
ginning with  outside  foot.  Swing  the  inside  arms. 

Measures  5-8:     Skip  16  steps.  Finish,  facing  partner. 

Measures  9-12 :    Stamp  forward  left.  Clap  own  hands.  Stamp  forward  right. 

Clap  own  hands.  Clap  thighs,  clap  own  hands,  clap  part- 
ner's hands,  3  times.  Repeat. 

Measures  13-20:  Skip  around  circle,  inside  hands  joined. 

Measures  1-20:    Repeat  from  beginning.  Finish  with  introduction. 
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GAMES 

Goosey,  Goosey,  Gander  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  child  is  the  fox.  The  other  children  are  geese.  The  fox  stands  behind 
a  line.  The  geese  are  behind  a  parallel  line  about  twenty-five  yards  away. 

Fox,  "Goosey,  Goosey,  Gander!" 

Geese,  "Fox  in  the  mander." 

Fox,  "How  many  geese  you  got?" 

Geese,  "More  than  you  can  catch  day  or  night." 

Fox,  "Come  ahead." 

After  the  above  conversation  the  geese  start  running  to  the  opposite  line. 
The  fox  tries  to  tag  them.  Whoever  is  tagged  helps  the  fox  catch  the  other 
geese  in  the  same  way.  The  last  goose  caught  is  the  winner  and  is  the  fox 
the  next  time. 

Number  Tag  (Schoolroom) 

All  players  seated.  The  players  number  off.  The  numbers  are  written  on 
the  board.  One  child  appointed  to  start  the  game,  goes  to  the  board  and  draws 
a  circle  around  one  number.  The  child  whose  number  is  circled  must  run  and 
touch  the  board  and  chase  other  child  around  room  to  seat.  The  runner  tries 
to  reach  his  seat  without  being  tagged.  The  chaser  then  circles  another  num- 
ber, and  the  game  continues  until  all  numbers  have  been  circled.  The  game 
may  be  played  again  by  erasing  one  number  at  the  time  until  all  numbers  are 
erased.  This  way  each  child  gets  to  run  twice. 

Garden  Scamp  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Single  circle.  One  child  inside  the  circle  who  is  the  scamp,  another  outside, 
who  is  the  gardener. 

Gardener,  "What  are  you  doing  in  my  garden?" 

Scamp,  "Stealing  blackberries." 

Gardener,  "How  did  you  get  in?" 

Scamp,  "Find  out  if  you  can!" 

Whereupon  the  gardener  gives  chase  to  the  scamp  whom  he  must  follow 
and  imitate.  (Leap  frog,  crawling  between  legs,  etc.)  When  caught  the 
gardener  becomes  scamp  and  new  gardener  is  chosen. 

I  Spy  (Schoolroom) 

One  child  is  selected  to  hide  some  small  object,  such  as  the  top  of  an  ink 
bottle;  several  of  the  children  are  meanwhile  sent  out  into  the  hall.  When 
they  enter  to  search  for  the  hidden  object,  the  first  one  who  sees  it  returns 
to  his  seat  and  says  "I  spy."  The  other  players  continue  to  search.  The 
player  first  seeing  the  object  may  hide  it  next  time.  The  object  should  be 
hidden  where  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  move  anything  in  order  to  find  it. 

Note  :  All  of  the  children,  except  the  one  who  is  to  hide  the  object,  may  sit 
at  their  desks  with  heads  bowed  and  eyes  closed  while  the  object  is  being 
hidden. 
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Shadow  Tag  (Playground) 

(Must  be  played  in  sunshine) 

One  player  is  "It."  At  a  signal  "It"  chases  the  other  players  and  tries  to 
step  on  their  shadows.  The  player  whose  shadow  is  stepped  on  becomes  "It," 
and  play  continues. 

Stealing  Steps  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

One  player,  standing  in  front,  hides  his  eyes  and  counts  audibly  to  ten. 
The  players  start  from  a  given  line  and  come  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  must  be  motionless  when  the  one  in  front,  having  counted  ten,  uncovers 
his  eyes.  Any  player  seen  to  move  must  return  to  the  starting  line.  The 
player  first  reaching  the  front  wins. 

If  played  in  the  schoolroom,  several  players  may  be  chosen  to  play  at  one 
time  and  start  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

Follow  the  Leader  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  player  chosen  as  leader.  The  others  form  in  single  file  behind  him,  and 
imitate  all  that  he  does.  The  leader  may  march,  skip,  walk  on  all  fours,  go 
backward  or  sideways,  turn  around  while  walking,  or  hop  on  one  foot;  he 
may  assume  on  the  march  any  position  of  the  arms.  Whoever  fails  to  follow, 
must  go  to  the  foot  of  the  line. 

Ducks  Fly  (Schoolroom) 

The  leader  calls  rapidly  "Ducks  fly,"  "Chickens  fly,"  "Robins  fly,"  etc., 
and  children  raise  and  lower  arms  once  when  the  name  is  called  of  some 
animal  that  can  fly;  when  a  player  raises  arms  at  the  command  "Pigs  fly," 
he  is  caught  and  must  take  his  seat.  The  row  having  the  largest  number  of 
players  standing  after  two  minutes  of  the  game,  is  the  winner. 

The  Boiler  Burst  (Schoolroom) 

The  seats  are  arranged  so  that  there  is  one  more  player  than  there  are 
seats.  This  extra  player  stands  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  begins  a  story. 
At  its  most  dramatic  point,  the  narrator  says  "and  then — the  boiler  burst!" 
when  all  players  must  change  seats,  while  the  narrator  tries  to  secure  a  seat 
for  himself.  The  game  continues,  with  the  odd  player  as  "It." 

School  Room  Tag 

Make  a  circle  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  room.  One  child  is  chosen  to  be 
"It"  and  stands  near  but  not  in  the  circle  and  calls  the  name  of  three  players. 
The  players  rise  and  try  to  reach  circle  without  being  tagged.  They  may  run 
in  any  aisle.  The  last  one  tagged  is  "It." 

Two  Deep  (Playground) 

Players  stand  in  a  circle.  Two  "Its"  are  chosen,  one  to  chase  the  other.  When 
second  "It"  is  about  to  be  caught,  he  may  step  in  front  of  one  of  the  inner 
circle  players  and  be  safe,  but  the  one  in  back  must  take  his  place  as  the  "It" 
being  pursued.  The  game  continues  in  this  manner  until  one  is  caught.  This 
one  turns  and  gives  chase  to  his  pursuer,  who  steps  in  front  of  a  circle  player, 
etc. 
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The  Good  Shepherd  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  child  is  the  wolf.  The  other  players  are  divided  into  groups  of  five.  A 
child  in  each  group  is  a  good  shepherd.  The  other  four  are  sheep  and  make  a 
line  behind  the  shepherd  as  wolf  rushes  about  trying  to  tag  the  last  sheep  on 
one  of  the  lines.  The  shepherd  holds  out  his  hands  to  protect  his  sheep  as 
they  move  around  to  keep  from  being  caught.  If  the  wolf  tags  an  end  sheep, 
that  sheep  becomes  the  wolf  while  the  old  wolf  becomes  the  shepherd  of  that 
flock.  The  line  having  the  fewer  number  caught  wins  the  game. 

Poison  Snake  (Playground) 

Players  form  circle  about  a  stick  or  some  object  that  is  "poison" ;  the  play- 
ers try,  by  means  of  pushing  or  pulling  each  other  by  the  clasped  hands,  to 
make  some  player  touch  "poison,"  when  he  has  to  drop  from  the  circle. 

Stop  Light  (Gymnasium  or  schoolroom) 

Two  chalk  lines  are  drawn  in  the  front  of  the  room  to  represent  a  street. 
Choose  one  player  to  be  the  "stop  light."  A  paper  bag  is  put  over  his  head 
for  a  blindfold.  The  other  players  form  one  long  line  down  the  street  (around 
the  room)  and  pretend  they  are  driving  a  car  while  phonograph  or  piano  are 
being  played.  The  blindfolded  player  raises  his  hand  at  intervals  and  says 
"stop."  The  music  and  drivers  stop  at  the  "stop  light's"  command.  Any  per- 
son caught  between  the  corners,  or  continuing  to  drive  with  the  "stop  light" 
on  has  his  driver's  license  taken  away  and  he  goes  home  (to  seat).  Wreck- 
less  drivers  (those  who  run)  also  lose  their  license,  and  sit  down.  The  last 
driver  up  wins  the  game.  (If  a  phonograph  or  piano  is  not  available,  let 
the  "stop  light"  clap  his  hands  or  strike  the  desk  with  a  ruler.) 

Bounce  and  Catch  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

This  game  is  played  with  any  bounce  ball  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball, 
on  a  flat  surface  next  to  a  wall.  Any  number  may  play  as  this  game  may  be 
individual  or  for  team  competition.  A  line  is  drawn  10  ft.  from  the  wall. 
Players  may  toe  the  10  ft.  line.  The  child  bouncing  the  ball  must  bounce  the 
ball  against  the  floor,  let  it  hit  the  wall  and  then  catch  it.  This  is  repeated  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Each  player  is  given  one  minute;  times  bounced  counts 
as  the  score.  If  ball  is  dropped  player  loses  rest  of  time.  Teams  alternate  in 
bouncing.  Teams  having  largest  total  score  wins.  Individual  competition, 
each  player  has  one  minute,  largest  score  wins.  A  good  game  for  girls  all 
ages  up  to  14  years.  Very  young  children,  however,  may  not  even  wish  to 
keep  score,  just  play  until  a  "miss"  occurs. 

Bull  in  the  Pen  (Playground) 

Children  form  a  circle  with  one  child  in  the  center  who  is  the  "bull."  The 
"bull"  tries  to  get  out  of  his  pen  (the  circle).  If  he  breaks  through  the  circle 
all  the  children  except  the  two  at  the  place  he  breaks  through  chase  him.  The 
first  one  to  catch  him  is  the  "bull"  next  time. 
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STUNTS  AND  SELF-TESTING  ACTIVITIES 
Measuring  Worm 

Keeping  knees  as  straight  as  possible,  touch  floor  with  hands,  walk  for- 
ward on  hands  until  body  lies  in  a  straight  line  supported  by  hands  and  toes ; 
keeping  hands  in  same  place  on  floor,  walk  forward  to  hands,  keeping  legs 
straight.  Continue.  This  also  may  be  done  to  music. 

Full  Squat 

With  the  fingers  pointing  straight  down  clasp  the  left  wrist  with  the  right 
hand  behind  the  body.  Bend  the  knees  deeply  until  the  fingers  touch  the  floor 
keeping  the  head  erect  and  the  back  straight. 

Forward  Roll  or  Front  Somersault 

From  standing  position  squat,  fall  forward,  striking  on  the  hands,  turn 
completely  over  to  standing  position. 

Cart  Wheel 

From  a  stand  with  the  left  hand  at  the  side,  fingers  spread,  palm  down  and 
the  right  hand  raised  over  the  head,  incline  the  body  directly  to  the  left. 
Swing  the  right  leg  vigorously  sideward  and  at  the  same  time  strike  the  left 
hand  to  the  floor.  Follow  immediately  with  striking  the  right  hand  to  the 
floor  so  that  one  has  a  momentary  position  of  a  hand  stand  with  legs  strad- 
dled. Continue  the  wheel  so  that  the  right  leg  strikes  the  floor  next,  followed 
by  the  left  leg.  The  rhythm  should  be  even  to  a  count :  left  hand,  1 ;  right 
hand,  2;  left  leg,  3;  right  leg,  4. 

Jump  Stick 

Hold  a  stick  horizontally  between  the  forefingers  of  the  hands,  pressing 
with  the  fingers  to  keep  it  from  falling.  Keep  the  stick  in  this  position  and 
jump  over  it  forward  and  backward.  This  same  feat  may  be  performed  by 
pressing  the  middle  fingers  of  the  two  hands  without  a  stick  and  jumping 
over  them  forward  and  backward,  the  same  as  a  dog  jumps  through  curved 
arms.  Draw  knees  well  in  as  you  jump. 

Crane  Dive 

Hold  one  foot  with  the  opposite  hand  by  reaching  behind  the  back.  Bend 
down  and  pick  up  with  the  teeth  a  piece  of  paper  about  a  foot  long  that  has 
been  placed  upright  on  the  floor.  Do  not  lose  your  balance  or  touch  the  floor 
with  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  supporting  foot. 

Ankle  Grasp  Hop 

Bend  forward,  grasp  ankles,  hop  forward  four  hops  without  letting  go 
either  or  both  ankles. 

Thread  the  Needle 

Clasp  hands  low  in  front.  Step  right  foot  through  ring  formed  by  hands 
and  stand  on  right  foot — (1).  Step  through  ring  with  left  foot,  and  stand 
erect — (2).  Movements  should  be  done  rather  quickly. 
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RELAYS 

Simple  Relay  Race  (Playground) 

According  to  the  number  of  players,  teams  of  about  8  in  number  are 
chosen.  The  teams  line  up  in  parallel  rows,  the  leader  of  each  team  having 
his  toes  on  a  starting  line  or  mark,  the  others  of  his  team  standing  directly 
behind  him.  On  a  signal,  the  leader  in  each  row  runs  to  a  designated  spot 
(usually  wall  or  fence),  touches  it,  then  runs  back  and  touches  the  next 
player  in  his  team  who  has  moved  up  to  the  starting  line  and  is  waiting  there 
with  hand  outstretched  to  be  touched.  After  this,  the  player  goes  to  the  end 
of  the  line.  The  moment  the  second  player  is  touched,  he  dashes  off  and  runs 
as  the  first  one  did.  The  game  continues  in  this  manner  until  each  player  has 
been  touched  and  has  run  the  required  distance  and  the  leader  is  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  team  which  accomplishes  this  first,  wins  the  race. 

Variations : 

1.  Have  the  runners  skip  over  to  the  mark  and  run  back. 

2.  Have  them  hop  over  on  one  foot  and  back  on  the  other. 

3.  Have  them  walk  both  ways,  or  walk  one  way  and  then  run  the  other. 
Remarks :  Players  must  keep  behind  the  line  until  they  are  touched.  This 

is  a  simple  relay  which  may  form  the  basis  of  an  almost  countless  number  of 
.  variations. 

Eraser  Relay  (Schoolroom) 

See  that  every  seat  in  a  certain  number  of  rows  is  filled,  or  arrange  every 
row  so  that  the  same  number  of  players  are  in  each.  Fill  the  seats  towards 
the  front  of  the  room,  and  do  not  allow  a  vacant  seat  between  two  players. 
Place  an  eraser  on  the  front  desk  in  every  row.  At  a  signal  to  start,  the  first 
player  in  every  row  takes  the  eraser  with  both  hands  and  passes  it  over  the 
head  to  the  player  behind  him.  This  continues  until  the  last  child  in  the  row 
receives  it.  This  child  takes  the  eraser,  runs  forward  on  the  right  side  of 
his  row,  and  places  the  eraser  on  the  rack  at  the  front  of  the  room,  then  re- 
turns the  same  way  to  his  seat.  Each  child  should  be  given  a  chance  to  sit 
in  the  last  seat. 

Finger  Circle  Race  (Schoolroom) 

Draw  small  circles  on  the  board,  one  in  each  corner,  so  that  four  children 
are  running  at  a  time.  Each  child  stands  with  his  finger  in  a  circle,  right 
shoulder  to  the  board.  At  the  signal,  all  run  around  the  room  in  the  same 
direction,  each  child  touching  every  circle  as  he  passes  it.  The  child  first 
reaching  his  own  circle  wins  the  game. 

Circle  Bean  Bag  Relay  (Playground,  or  schoolroom) 

Two  or  more  groups  each  form  a  circle  with  a  leader  in  the  center.  At  the 
signal  "go"  each  leader  throws  the  bean  bag  or  ball  to  one  in  the  circle  who 
throws  it  back  to  the  leader.  Leader  throws  it  to  the  next  one  and  so  on  until 
everyone  has  had  a  turn.  If  one  in  the  circle  misses,  leader  must  throw  it  to 
him  again  until  he  catches  it.  If  leader  misses,  the  one  who  threw  it  to  him 
must  throw  it  again.  The  group  that  finishes  first  wins. 
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Blackboard  Relay  (Schoolroom) 

The  first  player  in  each  line  is  given  a  piece  of  chalk ;  at  the  signal  he  runs 
to  the  board  and  makes  a  cross  mark  (X),  returns  to  his  seat,  and  hands  the 
chalk  to  the  player  behind  him,  who  runs  and  marks  in  his  turn.  The  game 
may  be  made  more  difficult  by  having  players  write  their  own  initials,  their 
own  names,  or  make  a  question  mark,  comma,  plus  or  minus  sign,  etc. 

MIMETICS 

Jumping  Jack 

Jump  to  a  stride  position  raising  the  arms  sideward-upward  and  clapping 
the  hands  over  the  head. 

Jump  with  feet  together  slapping  hands  to  sides. 

Wood  Chopping 

Stride  position.  Twist  the  body  to  the  left  and  clasp  the  hands  over  the 
left  shoulder.  (Raising  axe.) 

Bend  the  body  forward  and  downward,  swinging  the  arms  back  overhead 
and  forward  downward.  (Chopping  the  wood.)  Repeat  alternately  over  R 
and  L  shoulders. 

Bouncing  Balls 

Hands  on  hips,  feet  together.  Take  three  soft  light  jumps  in  place,  make 
quarter  turn  to  right  on  fourth  jump.  Repeat,  making  quarter  turn  to  right 
on  fourth  jump.   Repeat,  making  quarter  turn  to  right  on  each  ofurth  jump. 

Monkey  Walk 

Walk  on  hands  and  feet  with  knees  half  bent  and  weight  will  be  forward 
on  hands. 

Raising  the  Flag 

Take  stride  position.  Extend  arms  diagonally  forward  and  upward  as  if 
taking  hold  of  a  rope.  Keeping  back  erect  and  knees  out,  squat  to  deep  knee 
bend  position  pulling  arms  down  in  front.  Stand,  reach  up,  and  repeat. 

Throwing  Snowballs 

Deep  knee  bend  (to  squat  position)  lean  forward  and  pick  up  handfuls 
of  snow.  Stand  up  and  squeeze  the  snow  with  both  hands,  packing  it  into  a 
snowball.  Twist  body  to  the  right,  right  arm  back  preparatory  to  throwing, 
left  arm  extended  forward.  Throw  the  snowball,  bring  arm  over  and  for- 
ward across  body,  stepping  forward  on  left  foot. 

Choo  Choo  Train 

Raise  left  knee,  stretch  right  arm  forward.  Bend  left  arm,  drawing  it  to 
shoulder,  step  on  left  foot,  and  raise  right  knee.  Continue,  changing  position 
of  arms  and  feet,  gradually  increasing  rhythm. 
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GRADE  FOUR 

RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 
JOLLY  IS  THE  MILLER 


Victor  Record:  20214 
Columbia  Record:  A3078 
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Formation : 


Oh— Jolly  is  the  Miller 
And  he  lives  by  the  mill 
As  the  wheel  goes  round 
With  a  right  good  will. 
One  hand  in  the  hopper 
And  the  other  in  the  sack 
As  the  boy  goes  forward 
And  the  girl  stays  back. 

Double  circle,  boys  on  outside,  girls  on  inside,  R  shoulders 
to  center. 


Lines  1-6 :  Circle  walks  forward,  singing. 

Lines  7-8:  Boys  step  up  to  new  partner,  girls  remaining  in  place. 

When  they  have  learned  to  do  this,  an  extra  player  may  be  chosen  who- 
stands  in  center ;  as  boys  change,  this  extra  player  tries  tc  get  a  partner.  The^ 
one  who  is  left  out  remaining  in  the  center  and  trying  to  get  a  partner  next 
time. 
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CZARDAS 


Victor  Record:  17003 
Columbia  Record:  A3037 


Formation:  Single  circle,  with  partners  facing.   The  boy  places  his 

hands  on  the  girl's  hips,  while  the  girl  places  her  hands  on 
the  boy's  shoulders.  The  boy's  part  is  described;  the  girl 
is  counterpart. 

Slide  toward  the  center  of  the  circle  with  the  right  foot, 
bring  the  left  foot  up  to  the  right,  repeat  the  slide  to  the 
right,  and  click  the  heels  together. 
Repeat  the  step,  sliding  to  the  left. 
Repeat  the  above  steps  to  the  right  and  left. 
Hook  right  arms.  Beginning  with  the  right  foot,  turn  each 
other  about  in  place  (four  walking  steps  to  a  measure). 
On  the  fourth  measure  click  the  heels  together,  and  pause 
on  the  last  two  counts  of  the  measure. 
Measures  13-16 :  Hook  left  arms.  Turn  about  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
walking  steps,  and  click  the  heels  together  on  the  sixteenth 
measure. 


Measure  1: 


Measure  2: 
Measures  3-8: 
Measures  9-12 
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JUMP  JIM  CROW 
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Jump,  jump,  Oh  jump  Jim  Crow 
Take  a  little  twirl  and  around  you  go. 
Slide,  slide,  and  stamp  just  so, 

Then  you  take  another  partner  and  you  jump,  Jim  Crow. 


Formation 
Line  1: 


Double  circle,  partners  facing. 


Partners  join  hands  and  take  two  slow  and  three  quick 
jumps  in  place. 
Line  2 :  Turn  partner  with  light  running  steps. 

Line  3 :  Players  take  two  slides  to  the  right  and  stamp  three  times. 

Line  4:  Join  hands  with  new  partner,  turn  four  steps,  finishing 

them  with  three  jumps. 
Repeat  with  new  partner  from  beginning. 


GUSTAF'S  SKOAL* 
(Swedish  Singing  Game) 

Formation:  Four  couples  form  a  square.  Head  couples  stand  facing 
each  other  about  six  feet  apart,  while  side  couples  do  the 
same.  Partners  join  inside  hands.  The  boy  stands  on  left 
with  free  hand  on  hip,  while  the  girl  takes  hold  of  her  skirt. 

Measures  1-2:  The  head  couples  start  with  the  right  foot,  and  advance 
toward  each  other  with  three  steps.  On  the  second  count 
of  the  second  measure  the  boy  bows  and  the  girl  makes  a 
peasant  curtsy. 

Measures  3-4:  The  head  couples  start  with  the  left  foot,  and  retire  with 
three  steps,  bringing  the  feet  together  on  the  second  count 
of  the  fourth  measure. 

Measures  5-6 :      Same  as  measures  1-2. 


*  From  Clark's  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  copyright  and  published  by 
Benj>  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.  By  permission. 
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GUSTAF'S  SKOAL 

Victor  Record:  20988 
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Measures  7-8:     Same  as  measures  3-4. 

Measures  1-8:     The  side  couples  repeat  same  figures. 

Measures  9-12 :  The  head  couples  skip  gaily  toward  each  other,  taking  two 
skip  steps  to  a  measure.  Partners  release  hands,  separate, 
and  join  inside  hands  with  person  opposite,  the  boy  going 
to  the  left  and  girl  to  the  right.  The  new  couple  passes 
under  the  arch  made  by  the  joined  hands  of  the  side  couples. 
As  soon  as  they  have  passed  under  the  arch,  they  separate 
to  the  left  and  right,  returning  to  their  original  places. 

Measures  13-16:  Still  skipping,  they  clap  their  own  hands,  join  hands  with 
partners,  lean  well  away  from  each  other  and  swing  about 
with  high  skipping  steps. 

Measures  9-16:    The  side  couples  repeat  the  same  figure. 


Formation : 

Part  I, 

Measure 

1: 

Measure 

2: 

Measure 

3: 

Measure 

4: 

Measure 

5: 

Measure 

6: 

Measure 

7: 

ROVENACKA 
(Bohemia) 

Double  circle,  partners  facing.  One  player  in  the  center 
of  the  circle. 

Stand  still. 

Three  stamps  (left,  right,  left.) 
Stand  still. 
Three  claps. 

Scold  partner  by  pointing  index  finger  of  right  hand. 
Scold  partner  by  pointing  index  finger  of  left  hand. 
Turn  around  with  four  small  steps. 


*  From  Clark's  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  copyrighted  and  published  by 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.  By  permission. 
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Measure  8 :         Join  partner's  inside  hand  and  face  in  line  of  direction. 
Part  II, 

Measures  9-16 :    Sixteen  skips  with  partner. 

Measures  17-24:  All  get  new  partners.  The  player  in  the  center  tries  to  get 
a  partner  and  another  player  is  left  without  a  partner. 
(Each  player  joins  both  hands  with  her  partner  to  indicate 
that  she  has  a  partner.) 
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THE  CRESTED  HEN 

(Swedish) 


Victor  Record:  21619 


Allegretto 


Formation:  Groups  of  three,  each  consisting  of  one  boy  and  two  girls, 

or  two  boys  and  one  girl.  The  groups  stand  in  circle  forma- 
tion. 

Measures  1-8:  The  players  join  hands  and  dance  around  to  the  left  as 
follows :  Step  forward  on  the  left  foot,  hop,  and  swing  the 
right  foot  forward.  Repeat,  beginning  R  foot.  The  players 
all  lean  away  from  the  center  of  the  circle.  A  stamp  is 
taken  on  the  first  note  of  the  first  measure.  Continue 
throughout  first  8  measures. 

Measures  1-8:  Repeat  the  same  step  to  the  right.  Jump  up  in  the  air  on 
the  first  note  of  the  first  measure,  come  down  on  both  feet, 
and  repeat  step  hop  to  the  right. 

Measures  9-10 :  The  girls  drop  their  joined  hands,  place  the  free  hands  on 
hips,  and  form  a  straight  line.  The  boy  at  no  time  breaks 
his  grasp.  The  players  continue  to  step,  hopping  in  place 
while  the  girl  on  the  right  bends  forward  and  does  step-hop 
under  the  archway  formed  by  the  raised  arms  of  the  boy 
and  the  left  girl. 

Measures  11-12:  The  boy  follows  the  girl,  turning  under  his  own  arms. 
Measures  13-14:  The  left  girl  turns  under  the  archway  formed  by  the  boy 

and  the  right  girl. 
Measures  15-16:  The  boy  follows. 
Measures  9-16 :    Repeat  the  step. 
Repeat  the  play  from  the  beginning. 


*  From  Clark's  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  copyrighted  and  published  by 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.  By  permission. 
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BLEKING* 


Victor  Record:  20989 
Columbia  Record:  A3037 
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Formation:  Single  circle.  Partners  facing  with  hands  joined. 

Measure  1:  Jump,  right  heel  forward,  right  arm  forward,  elbow 
straight,  left  arm  backward,  elbow  bent.  Twist  body  slightly 
to  left.  Jump,  reversing  the  position,  left  heel  and  arm 
forward,  right  arm  back.  Slow  time. 


*  From  Folk  Dances  and  Games  by  Caroline  Crawford,  Copyright  1908  and  1936  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  Inc. 
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Measure  2:         Continue  three  times,  right,  left,  right,  in  quick  time, 

touching  toe  to  floor. 
Measures  3-8:     Repeat  step  three  times. 

Measures  9-16 :  Step-hop  16  times,  swinging  partner  to  right.  On  measures 
9-10,  step-hop  may  be  taken  in  place;  on  measures  11-12, 
turn;  on  measures  13-14,  in  place;  and  on  measures  15-16, 
turn. 

Repeat  from  beginning. 


Formation:  Single  circle.  Partners  face  each  other,  join  hands  with 

arms  extended  at  sides,  shoulder-high. 
Measures  1-8:     Take  two  slides  (slide  together,  slide  together)  toward 


*  From  The  Folk  Dance  Book  by  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Copyright  1909  and  1937  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  Inc. 
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center,  followed  by  three  running  steps  in  place  (2  meas- 
ures. Repeat  moving  outward  (2  measures).  Repeat  in 
and  out  again  (4  measures). 

Measures  9-12 :  Clap  thighs  with  both  hands ;  then  clap  own  hands,  in  slow 
time  (1  measure).  Clap  partner's  hands  three  times  in 
quick  time  (1  measure).  Repeat  (2  measures). 

Measures  13-14:  Point  right  toe  forward,  place  right  elbow  in  left  hand  and 
shake  finger  at  partner  three  times  (1  measure).  Repeat 
left  (1  measure). 

Measure  15:        Turn  a  complete  circle  right  with  four  running  steps. 
Measure  16:        Stamp  three  times. 


Formation : 

Figure  1, 
Measures  1-2: 

Measures  3-4: 
Measure  5: 

Measure  6: 

Measures  7-8: 

Measures  1-8: 

Figure  2, 
Measures  9-10 


Measures  11-12 
Measures  13-14 
Measures  15-16 
Measures  1-16: 
Figure  3, 
Measures  1-2: 


MINUET 

Couples  in  lines.  Partners  inside  hands  joined.  Girls  hold 
skirt  with  outsi'de  hand,  boys  outside  hand  on  hip.  Dance 
should  be  done  in  slow  courtly  manner. 

Beginning  with  outside  foot,  walk  three  steps  forward  and 
point  (outside,  inside,  outside,  point  inside  toe). 
Repeat,  beginning  with  inside  foot. 

Step  sideward  away  from  partner  one  step  and  point  inside 
foot,  turning  slightly  toward  partner. 

Step  toward  partner  and  point  outside  foot,  turning  slightly 
away  from  partner. 

Releasing  hands,  turn  away  from  partner  with  three  steps 
and  a  point  to  face  in  opposite  direction. 
Repeat  all  of  above,  beginning  with  outside  foot  and  return 
to  original  places. 

Face  partner,  joining  right  hands.    Step  forward  right 
foot,  raising  joined  hands  high  (1),  rise  on  toes  and  lower 
(2,  3).  Step  backward  on  the  left  foot  (1),  point  the  right 
foot  forward  (2,  3). 
Repeat. 

Three  walking  steps  to  change  places  with  partner. 

Deep  curtsy  to  partner. 

Repeat  above,  returning  to  original  places. 


Boy  of  couple  number  one  joins  right  hands  with  girl  of 
couple  number  two;  girl  of  couple  number  one  joins  hands 
with  boy  of  couple  number  two.  Other  couples  do  likewise. 
With  four  right  hands  joined  in  center  thus,  beginning  with 
outside  foot,  walk  three  steps  around  and  point.  (Outside, 
inside,  outside,  point  inside  toe.) 
Measures  3-6:  Repeat  above  twice. 
Measures  7-8:     Deep  curtsy  to  partner. 

Measures  9-14:    Right  hands  joined,  lady  travels  around  gentleman  with 

"three  steps  and  point"  three  times. 
Measures  15-16:  Deep  curtsy  to  partner. 
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MINUET 


Victor  Record:  20990 
Columbia  Record:  A3098 
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*  From  The  Song  Play  Book  by  Crampton  and  Wollaston,  Copyright  1917  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company. 
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Formation : 

Lines  1-2, 
Measures  1-4: 

Lines  3-4, 
Measures  5-8: 

Line  5, 

Measures  9-10: 


Line  6, 

Measures  11-12 


Line  7, 

Measures  13-14: 
Line  8, 

Measures  15-16: 


The  cuckoo  is  singing, 
The  May,  it  is  here ; 
In  the  field  and  the  forest 
The  green  doth  appear. 
Then  dance,  children,  dance, 
While  the  sky,  it  is  blue ; 
Turn  round  and  turn  under 
While  I  dance  with  you. 


Double  circle, 
joined. 


Partners  facing  forward.    Right  hands 


Nine  running  steps  forward,  partners  face  each  other  and 
curtsy  on  the  word  "here." 

Repeat  in  opposite  direction,  left  hands  joined,  curtsying 
to  partner  on  word  "appear." 

Join  right  hands  with  partner  and  exchange  places  with 
little  running  steps.  Face  partner,  release  hands  and  curtsy 
on  the  word  "dance." 

Join  left  hands  with  partner  and  return  to  own  places  with 
little  running  steps.  Face  partner,  release  hands  and  curtsy 
on  the  word  "blue." 

Partners  join  left  hands  and  take  six  running  steps  around 
circle. 

Inside  partner  stands  still  while  outside  partner  turns  in- 
ward under  raised  arms  and  with  little  running  steps  ad- 
vances to  new  partner. 


GAMES 

Call  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  are  given  consecutive  numbers,  beginning  at  one.  One  player  has 
a  ball,  which  he  tosses  into  the  air  immediately  after  he  has  called  a  player's 
number;  that  player  runs  forward  and  tries  to  catch  the  ball  before  it  has 
made  a  second  bounce.  If  successful,  he  is  the  next  "It." 

Good  Morning,  Judge!  (Schoolroom) 

One  child  who  is  "the  judge"  is  seated  in  the  front  of  the  room,  back  to  the 
group.  The  teacher,  or  leader  that  the  teacher  has  appointed,  points  to  some 
child  who  tip-toes  up  to  the  front  and  in  a  disguised  voice  says,  "Good  Morn- 
ing, Judge!"  The  judge  may  ask  the  child  to  repeat  once.  The  judge  has 
three  chances  to  guess  who  is  bidding  him  good  morning.  If  he  succeeds  he 
remains  "the  judge."  As  soon  as  he  fails  to  recognize  someone,  that  person 
becomes  "the  judge." 
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Squat  Tag  (Playground) 

Choose  one  player  to  be  "It."  The  one  who  is  "It"  tries  to  tag  players,  and 
they  are  free  from  being  tagged  as  long  as  they  hold  a  squatting  position 
(knees  bent).  When  the  one  who  is  "It"  is  not  near  they  stand  up  again. 
Each  player  may  use  this  way  to  escape  being  tagged  three  times,  and  then 
escape  only  by  running.  Any  one  who  is  tagged  is  "It"  and  the  game  is  re- 
peated. 

There  Are  No  Bears  Out  Tonight  (Playground) 

Construct  rectangle  at  one  end  of  playing  area  for  bear's  home.  One  player 
is  the  bear  and  stands  in  the  den.  All  other  players  remain  outside  of  bear's 
home.  The  players  venture  near  and  taunt  the  bear  with  these  lines:  "There 
are  no  bears  out  tonight."  When  the  bear  thinks  players  are  near  enough, 
he  dashes  out  of  his  home  to  catch  one.  A  player  caught  becomes  a  bear 
and  helps  catch  the  other  players. 

Pretty  Girl's  Station  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  children  are  divided  equally  in  two  groups.  They  stand  behind  parallel 
lines  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  apart.  One  group  decides  something 
it  would  like  to  imitate  as  picking  strawberries,  cutting  grass,  washing 
clothes,  etc.   This  group  then  goes  over  to  the  other  children  saying — 

"Boom,  boom,  boom!  Here  we  come!" 

Other  group,  "Where  are  you  from?" 

First  group,  "Pretty  Girl's  Station." 

Other  group,  "What's  your  occupation?" 

First  group,  "Most  any  old  thing." 

Other  group,  "Get  to  work!" 

The  first  group  then  pantomimes  whatever  has  been  decided  upon.  The 
other  group  guesses  what  it  is.  When  they  guess  right,  the  children  try  to 
run  back  to  their  line  without  being  caught.  Whoever  is  caught  goes  to  the 
other  side.  The  second  group  has  its  "go."  If  the  "occupation"  cannot  be 
guessed  and  the  group  "gives  up,"  the  children  have  another  "go."  The  side 
that  finishes  the  game  with  the  larger  number  of  children  wins. 

Dodge  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  in  two  teams,  one  forming  circle,  the  other  scattered  within  the 
circle.  The  outer  group  has  a  volleyball  with  which  they  try  to  hit  the  inner 
team.  A  player  of  the  inner  team  hit  on  any  part  of  his  person  (except  the 
head)  or  clothing  by  a  ball  is  out.  This  may  be  either  from  the  ball  on  the 
fly,  a  bounce,  or  rolling. 

Time  may  be  kept  and  the  team  requiring  less  time  to  get  all  the  opposing 
players  out  is  the  winner,  or  the  team  hitting  the  greater  number  of  the 
opposing  players  in  a  given  time  may  be  declared  the  winner. 

Balance  Tag  (Schoolroom) 

One  child  is  chosen  for  the  runner,  and  another  for  the  chaser.  Each  has  a 
bean-bag  carried  on  his  head.  If  either  player  touches  or  loses  the  bean-bag 
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he  is  out,  and  must  choose  a  player  to  take  his  place.  If  the  runner  is  tagged 
by  the  chaser,  another  runner  is  chosen.    (Erasers  may  be  used.) 

Circle  Chase  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Circle,  players  face  the  center.  Divide  group  into  teams  and  count  off  each 
team  by  fours,  fives,  or  sixes.  The  teacher  calls  any  number  of  any  team.  All 
players  having  this  number  run  around  the  circle  (going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, counter-clock-wise).  The  runner  who  reaches  his  original  place  first 
raises  his  hand  and  gains  a  point  for  his  team. 

Fish  Net  (Playground) 

Two  goal  lines  are  drawn  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  apart  and  reaching  from 
side  to  side  of  the  play  space.  The  players  are  aligned  on  one  of  the  goal 
lines.  One  player,  the  "net,"  stands  on  the  opposite  goal  line.  At  the  call, 
"The  net  is  coming!"  all  move  forward  to  the  opposite  goal,  while  the  "net" 
tries  to  catch  a  "fish"  by  throwing  his  arms  around  him.  The  one  caught 
joins  hands  with  him  on  the  opposite  goal  line.  The  "net"  again  gives  his 
warning,  and  as  the  "fish"  swim  to  the  other  side,  another  one  is  caught  by 
the  "net,"  consisting  of  two  players;  encircling  him  and  grasping  hands,  they 
take  him  to  the  goal,  where  he  joins  the  "net."  As  the  "net"  becomes  longer, 
several  "fish"  may  be  caught  at  one  time.  The  last  one  caught  is  the  "net" 
for  the  next  game.  If  the  catchers  let  go  of  hands  the  "net"  is  broken  and 
those  in  it  are  released. 

Kaleidoscope  (Schoolroom) 

Players  are  seated  with  the  exception  of  one  row  or  table.  The  pupils  in 
this  group  stand  in  a  line  at  the  front.  The  pupils  standing  choose  names  of 
colors.  Those  in  the  seats  close  their  eyes  after  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  colors.  While  their  eyes  are  closed,  the  pupils  in  front  interchange 
their  places.  The  seated  pupils  try  to  name  the  colors  in  the  new  positions. 
After  the  colors  are  named  correctly,  another  group  stands.  Names  of 
flowers,  animals,  cities,  states,  and  rivers  may  be  used. 

Variation — Divide  the  class  in  two  teams.  Each  team  occupies  one  side 
of  the  room.  Leaders  of  the  teams  choose  for  first  chance.  The  first  member 
of  the  winning  team  is  given  a  chance  to  name  the  colors.  If  he  fails,  the 
first  one  of  the  opposing  team  tries.  Members  of  alternate  teams  try  until 
the  colors  are  all  named.  The  first  pupil  who  names  all  the  colors  gains  a 
point  for  his  team. 

Hill  Dill  (Playground) 

Two  parallel  boundary  lines  are  drawn  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  apart.  One 
player  is  chosen  to  be  "It,"  and  stands  in  the  center.  The  other  players  stand 
in  two  equal  groups  beyond  the  boundary  lines,  one  group  on  each  side.  The 
center  player  calls  out,  "Hill,  dill!  come  over  the  hill!"  The  other  players 
then  exchange  goals,  and  as  they  run  across  the  open  space  the  one  in  the 
center  tries  to  tag  them.  Any  who  are  tagged  assist  "It"  thereafter  in  tag- 
ging the  others. 
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Imitation  Tag  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

One  player  is  "It."  Other  players  scattered  over  playing  area.  At  a  signal 
"It"  adopts  a  certain  method  of  traveling  which  the  other  players  must  imi- 
tate. It  may  be  hopping  on  one  foot,  skipping,  stiff  knee  walk,  jumping,  or 
anything  he  wishes,  with  everyone  imitating.  "It"  chases  the  players  until 
tagging  one  of  them  and  immediately  the  tagged  player  becomes  "It."  The 
new  "It"  decides  on  a  new  mode  of  traveling  which  the  runners  imitate  and 
the  play  continues. 

Lame  Fox  and  Chickens  (Playground) 

The  chickens  are  divided  into  two  groups,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
playing  space;  a  den  for  the  fox  is  marked  out  in  the  center.  At  the  signal, 
the  chickens  exchange  bases,  running  across  the  space  marked  out  for  the 
fox;  the  fox  who  is  lame  and  can  hop  only  on  one  foot,  tries  to  tag  as  many  as 
he  can.  All  caught  are  lame  foxes  when  the  signal  again  is  given. 

Chain  Tag  (Playground) 

Two  players  with  hands  joined  try  to  tag  the  other  players.  All  players 
tagged  join  hands  between  two  first  players,  the  chain  growing  longer  each 
time.  If  chain  breaks,  it  must  unite  before  continuing  the  tagging.  The  last 
two  players  caught  begin  the  next  game. 

Black  and  White  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Draw  two  parallel  lines  about  3  feet  apart.  The  space  between  these  lines 
is  neutral  territory.  Forty  or  sixty  feet  beyond,  and  parallel  to  these  lines, 
draw  two  lines.  The  space  beyond  this  second  line  is  a  safety  area  for  those 
playing  on  that  side.  Divide  players  in  two  equal  teams,  one  on  either  side 
of  neutral  territory.  One  team  is  called  "Black,"  the  other  "White."  The 
teacher  or  leader  calls  out  either  "Black"  or  "White."  The  members  of  the 
team  called  turn  and  run  for  their  safety  area,  and  other  team  chasing  them. 
Anyone  tagged  must  return  and  play  for  the  opposite  team.  Team  wins 
which  has  caught  the  greatest  number  of  opponents  when  the  game  is  stopped. 

Poison  (Schoolroom) 

Children  in  circle  (or  2  circles)  around  the  room.  One  child,  "A,"  hides 
his  eyes.  An  eraser  or  some  such  object  is  passed  around  the  circle,  each 
child  must  pass  it.  At  intervals  "A"  slaps  the  desk  with  a  ruler.  On  this 
signal  whoever  has  the  eraser  must  sit  down.  The  final  player  is  the  winner. 

Pinch-0  (Playground) 

This  is  a  game  of  chase,  an  advancing  line  (rank)  of  players  turning  and 
fleeing  from  an  odd  player  in  front  of  them  when  a  signal  is  given.  The 
players  in  the  advancing  line  pass  a  "Pinch"  (hand  pressure)  from  one  to 
another  along  the  line,  the  end  players  calling  out  "Pinch!"  and  "0"  respec- 
tively at  the  start  and  finish  of  this  performance.  The  "0"  is  the  signal  for 
the  chaser  to  start.  The  chaser  therefore  watches  the  hands  carefully  to  de- 
tect the  pressure  and  know  when  it  is  approaching  the  end;  the  other  players 
naturally  try  to  conceal  this  passing  of  hand  pressure,  delaying  or  hastening 
it  to  take  the  chaser  unaware. 
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The  player  who  is  "It"  walks  backward,  being  about  ten  feet  in  front  of 
the  others,  who  advance  slowly  forward  in  a  line,  holding  hands.  The  player 
on  one  end  of  the  line  calls  "Pinch"  and  at  once  squeezes  or  pinches  the  hand 
of  the  player  standing  next.  This  player  slightly  presses  the  hand  of  the 
player  on  his  other  side,  and  so  on  across  the  line  until  the  pressure  is  felt  by 
the  last  player  on  the  opposite  end,  who  at  once  calls  out  "0!"  Immediately 
that  the  "0"  is  heard,  the  entire  line  is  liable  to  be  tagged  by  the  one  who  is 
walking  backward  in  front  of  them,  and  they  therefore  instantly  turn  and 
run  for  "home,"  a  place  determined  beyond  certain  boundaries  at  one  end  of 
the  ground.  The  one  who  is  "It"  gives  chase,  and  any  one  tagged  by  him 
must  join  him  in  tagging  the  players  when  the  game  is  repeated.  The  game 
ends  when  all  are  caught,  the  last  player  to  be  caught  being  the  winner,  and 
taking  the  part  of  the  odd  player  for  the  next  round. 

Rope  Tag  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  player  who  is  "It,"  while  other  players  scatter  over  playing  area,  drags 
a  rope  about  six  feet  long  in  one  hand  while  attempting  to  tag  the  other 
players.  The  players  step  on  the  rope  whenever  they  can  without  being 
caught.  The  player  tagged  becomes  "It"  and  takes  the  rope. 

Weather  Vane  (Schoolroom) 

This  is  a  useful  game  for  teaching  points  of  the  compass.  It  is  played  like 

"Simon  Says";  the  teacher  or  leader  calls  "Turn  to  the  North,"  and  a 

child  who  turns  in  the  wrong  direction  is  an  unreliable  weather  vane,  and 
must  take  his  seat.  Give  a  good  pause  before  the  direction  is  announced,  and 
demand  instantaneous  response. 

Center  Base  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  in  circle,  one  who  is  "It"  in  center  with  ball.  The  center  player 
throws  ball  to  some  player  in  the  circle,  who  must  replace  ball  in  the  center 
and  then  chase  the  center  player,  who  is  safe  if  he  can  touch  the  ball  before 
he  is  tagged  by  the  chaser.  If  "It"  is  successful  in  getting  back  safely  he 
may  be  "It"  again.  After  one  person  has  been  "It"  three  times,  let  him 
choose  another  "It." 

Red  Hot  Potato  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Large  single  circle,  one  person  in  the  middle,  who  is  "It."  A  ball  is  thrown 
back  and  forth  across  the  circle  from  one  player  to  another.  "It"  tries  to 
intercept  the  ball,  and  at  the  same  time  the  circle  players  try  to  keep  him 
from  doing  so.  If  he  succeeds,  he  rejoins  the  circle,  and  the  last  person  who 
threw  the  ball  becomes  "It." 

Strike  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Each  player  has  a  number.  The  players  all  stand  touching  a  wall.  "It" 
throws  a  ball  against  the  wall  (above  heads  of  players)  and  calls  a  number. 
All  the  players  scatter  to  get  as  far  from  the  ball  as  possible.  The  person 
whose  number  is  called  secures  the  ball  as  quickly  as  possible  and  calls  out 
"No  more  moving!"  He  then,  without  running  or  walking,  tries  to  hit  some- 
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one.  The  players  may  dodge  but  must  not  move  their  feet.  If  one  is  hit, 
he  calls  out  "Strike!"  Then  all  the  players  scatter  again  trying  to  get  as  far 
away  from  the  ball  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  player  hit  secures  the  ball  he 
calls  out  "No  more  moving"  and  the  game  continues  as  before. 

If  a  player  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  hit  someone,  all  the  players 
return  to  the  wall  and  the  game  is  started  as  at  the  beginning,  with  the  un- 
successful thrower  as  "It." 

Black  Line  Tag  (Gymnasium) 

This  game  is  played  in  a  gymnasium  which  has  a  basketball  court  or  some 
other  court  marked  with  lines.  (Lines  may  be  any  color).  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  tag  a  player  when  he  is  not  touching  a  line.  Choose  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  class  to  be  "It"  or  the  taggers.  The  runners  are  safe  when 
touching  a  black  line.  A  player  tagged  when  not  on  a  line  must  go  to  a 
bench  or  some  place  designated  as  jail  and  must  stay  there  until  tagged  out 
by  another  runner. 

Variation — Class  may  be  divided  into  two  teams.  A  time  limit  is  set  for 
each  team  to  be  taggers.  The  team  having  the  least  number  in  jail  when 
time  is  called  is  the  winner. 

Kick  It  First  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Any  number  of  players  may  take  part.  Two  parallel  lines  equal  distance 
from  a  small  center  circle  where  a  soccer  ball  is  placed.  If  played  in  the 
gymnasium  the  end  lines  and  center  circle  can  be  used. 

1  x  0  1 

2  x  0  2 

3  x  O  0  3 

4  x  0  4 

5  x  0  5 

Leader 

The  players  on  each  team  are  given  a  number.  The  leader  stands  in  the 
center  and  calls  a  number,  as  "one's."  The  two  players  run  for  the  ball.  The 
first  one  to  kick  the  ball  over  the  other  team's  lines  wins  the  point.  The 
player  running  for  the  ball  may  try  to  block  the  kick  and  thus  prevent  a 
point  being  scored  against  his  team,  but  the  team  may  not  interfere  with  the 
ball  passing  over  its  line.  The  team  winning  the  set  number  of  points  (as  15 
or  21,  etc.)  wins. 

STUNTS  AND  SELF-TESTING  ACTIVITIES 
Wheelbarrow 

Number  one  walks  forward  on  his  hands  as  number  two  holds  up  the  legs 
of  number  one.  It  is  easier  if  number  two  holds  legs  about  at  the  knees. 
Change  places. 

Kangaroo  Jump 

A  volley  ball  is  placed  between  the  knees.  In  this  position  the  pupil  jumps 
forward  to  a  designated  line  without  touching  the  ball  with  his  hands. 
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Sleeping  Stork 

Place  hands  on  hips,  raise  the  left  knee  forward,  as  high  as  the  waist, 
close  the  eyes,  hold  the  position  for  ten  counts  in  moderate  rhythm,  without 
losing  balance. 

Crab  Walk 

From  squat  position  reach  backward  and  put  both  hands  flat  on  the  floor 
without  sitting  down.  With  head  held  high,  face  up,  walk  on  hands  and  feet. 

Seal  Crawl 

With  knees  straight,  walk  forward  on  hands,  dragging  feet. 
Slap  Jump 

Jump  off  the  ground  and  knock  the  soles  of  the  shoes  together  before  land- 
ing. 

Head  Stand 

From  a  squat  place  both  hands  on  the  mat  shoulder  width  apart,  fingers 
spread  pointing  sideward.  Lean  forward  placing  the  forehead  on  the  mat 
midway  between  the  hands  about  12  to  15  inches  in  advance  of  them.  The 
hands  and  head  should  form  a  triangular  base.  Raise  the  bent  legs  slowly 
from  the  floor  so  that  the  head,  body  and  legs  form  a  continuous  straight  line. 

Cock  Fight 

Numbers  one  and  two  in  a  four  foot  circle  face  each  other,  arms  clasped 
behind  back  and  standing  on  one  foot.  At  the  signal  to  start  each  tries  to 
force  the  other  out  of  the  circle  or  else  to  bring  his  other  foot  to  the  floor. 

Chicken  Fight 

Players  in  circle  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Two  players  stand  on  op- 
posite side,  each  on  one  foot  with  arms  folded.  They  bump  each  other  un- 
til one  is  compelled  to  unfold  his  arms ;  touch  ground  with  raised  foot  or  do 
both.  One  so  doing  loses.  Instead  of  forming  circle,  players  may  choose 
partners,  and  begin  bumping  on  signal  from  teacher.  Winners  bump  until 
only  one  is  left. 

Circle  Round 

Circle  formation.  Eight  players  in  a  circle.  All  grasp  hands,  and  every 
other  player  sits  on  the  floor.  At  the  signal  "go"  those  in  a  sitting  position 
place  their  feet  against  the  feet  of  the  other  three  players.  They  raise  th^ir 
bodies  from  the  floor  and  the  four  players  standing  in  the  circle  give  them  a 
"ride"  to  the  left  or  right. 

Pullin'  Sticks 

Two  sit  upon  the  floor,  toes  against  toes.  A  broom  handle  is  grasped  by 
the  players  and  at  the  signal  each  tries  to  pull  the  other  off  the  floor. 
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RELAYS 

Use  game  skills  and  stunts  for  relays. 

Chariot  Race  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  children  are  divided  into  two  equal  groups.  The  players  in  each  group 
are  in  sets  of  "threes."  Two  of  the  players  (the  horses)  stand  side  by  side 
(join  hands).  The  third  player,  the  driver,  stands  behind  the  other  two.  He 
clasps  the  free  hand  of  each.  The  teams  may  run  around  a  goal,  and  back 
to  the  starting  line  or  the  race  may  become  a  relay  race  by  allowing  only  the 
first  group  of  three  from  each  team  to  run  around  the  goal  and  back  to  the 
starting  line.  Then  the  second  group,  etc.,  until  all  the  players  have  run. 
The  team  which  crosses  the  starting  line  first,  wins. 

Single  Relay  (Playground,  gymnasium,  or  schoolroom) 

Mark  off  a  starting  line,  and  at  whatever  distance  is  decided  upon  mark  off 
a  goal  line.  The  competing  teams  of  an  equal  number  of  runners  (four  or 
more)  line  up,  each  team  in  single  file  behind  the  starting  line.  At  a  given 
signal  the  first  runner  in  each  file  runs  to  the  goal  line  and  back  again, 
touches  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  second  runner,  and  so  on.  This  con- 
tinues until  all  the  runners  in  the  file  have  run  to  the  goal  line  and  back. 
When  a  runner  starts  running,  the  file  moves  forward  till  the  foremost  run- 
ner toes  the  starting  line.  The  team  wins  the  race  whose  last  runner  first 
crosses  the  starting  line  on  his  return. 

Shuttle  Relay  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  players  are  divided  into  teams  of  equal  numbers  and  each  team  is  num- 
bered, then  divided  into  two  groups,  even  numbers  in  one  group,  odd  num- 
bers in  another.  The  groups  form  lines,  one  player  behind  the  other,  and 
stand  facing  each  other  about  fifty  feet  apart.  At  the  word  "GO,"  the  cap- 
tain, number  "one"  of  each  team,  runs  forward  and  tags  number  two  on  his 
own  team  in  the  other  group,  who  is  opposite  him;  he  then  goes  to  the  rear 
of  that  line.  Number  two  then  runs  and  tags  number  three.  This  continues 
until  the  two  groups  of  each  team  have  exchanged  places.  The  team  finishing 
first  wins. 

There  may  be  any  number  of  teams  running  at  the  same  time ;  indeed  it  is 
better  to  have  a  number  of  teams  than  to  have  too  many  players  on  each 
team.  A  flag,  handkerchief,  bean  bag,  etc.,  may  be  given  instead  of  the 
tagging. 

Corner  Spry  (Playground  or  schoolroom) 

Players  are  divided  into  four  groups,  one  stationed  in  each  corner  called 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  Four  captains  stand  in  the  center  each  with  a 
bean  bag  or  ball  facing  his  corner  of  players,  who  stand  in  a  row.  The  cap- 
tain throws  the  bean  bag  or  ball  to  each  player  in  turn  who  throws  it  back  at 
once  to  the  captain.  As  the  captain  throws  to  his  last  player  he  calls  "Corner 
Spry"  and  runs  to  the  head  of  the  row,  the  last  player  becoming  captain.  The 
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group  that  first  succeeds  in  having  all  its  players  in  the  captain's  place  wins. 

Variations:  The  game  may  be  played  with  balls  to  give  practice  in  passing 
and  catching. 

The  game  may  be  played  with  players  sitting  instead  of  standing. 

Call  Number  Race  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Class  in  files  or  teams.  A  line  is  marked  on  the  ground  or  floor  about  ten 
feet  in  front  of  the  first  rank.  Another  line  is  made  about  ten  feet  behind 
the  last  rank.  Members  of  the  teams  are  numbered  consecutively  from  front 
to  rear.  The  first  rank  is  number  1,  the  second  rank  is  number  2,  etc. 

When  a  number  is  called,  all  players  having  that  number  run  forward  on 
the  right  side  of  the  file,  touch  the  front  line,  run  down  the  left  side  of  the  file, 
and  touch  the  rear  line.  The  players  continue  around  their  files  until  they 
reach  their  own  places.  The  first  player  to  raise  his  hand  gains  a  point  for 
his  team.  The  game  continues  as  other  numbers  are  called. 

Automobile  Race  (Schoolroom) 

Each  row  chooses  the  name  of  some  automobile.  At  the  signal,  the  first 
child  in  each  alternate  row  rises  on  the  right  side,  runs  forward  around  his 
own  desk,  then  to  the  rear  on  the  left  side,  going  completely  around  his  own 
row  of  seats.  As  soon  as  he  is  seated,  the  child  who  sits  behind  him  runs,  and 
so  on  until  the  last  child  has  run  and  has  returned  to  his  seat.  The  alternate 
rows  then  play,  and  the  two  winners  finally  compete  to  decide  the  champion. 

MIMETICS 
(Grades  IV-VII) 

Jumping  Rope 

Bend  elbows  and  close  hands  as  if  holding  a  rope.  Jump  lightly  and  rhy- 
thmically as  if  turning  and  jumping  a  rope. 

Catching  and  Throwing 

Hold  hands  together  for  catching,  bend  elbows  slightly  to  "give"  as  ball 
is  caught.  Turn  slightly  to  the  right  with  weight  on  right  foot,  left  foot  raised, 
right  arm  back  preparatory  to  throwing.  Step  forward  on  left  foot,  bring 
right  arm  over  and  forward  for  throw.  Follow  through. 

Baseball  Batting 

Stand  with  left  side  to  imaginary  pitcher,  then  turn  head  toward  imaginary 
bat  parallel  to  floor  in  front  of  body.  Turn  trunk  to  right  carrying  bat  over 
right  shoulder.  Step  left  with  left  foot,  swinging  bat  at  ball,  transferring 
weight  of  body  to  left  foot.  Return  to  position.  (For  left-handed  batters 
position  would  be  reversed.) 

Baseball  Pitching 

Stretch  arms  forward,  hands  together,  as  if  holding  a  ball.  Draw  back  to 
throw,  turning  trunk  to  right  and  still  keeping  hands  together.  Weight 
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should  be  on  right  foot,  left  foot  raised  slightly  in  front.  Throw  vigorously, 
at  the  same  time  stepping  forward  on  left  foot  and  bringing  the  throwing  arm 
down  forcibly  across  the  body. 

Throwing  Ball  Overhead 

Stride  position,  hands  in  front  holding  ball.  Swing  arms  upward  over- 
head. Swing  arms  downward  between  legs,  upward  overhead,  and  throw 
ball  forward. 

Basketball  Goal  Shooting 

Feet  slightly  apart,  hold  ball  in  both  hands.  Bend  arms,  hold  ball  in  front 
of  chest,  bend  knees  slightly,  aim  at  basket — shoot,  straightening  elbows  and 
*  knees. 

Volleyball  Serve 

Stand  with  left  side  to  imaginary  net.  Hold  left  hand  in  front  of  body  as 
though  holding  ball,  make  preparatory  swing  forward  and  upward  towards 
the  ball,  then  backward  and  forward  again,  hitting  ball  and  following 
through. 

Bowling 

Left  foot  forward,  right  foot  back.  Hold  ball  forward  in  the  right  hand, 
steadied  with  the  left.  Swing  right  arm  preparatory  to  delivering  the  ball. 
Swing  right  arm  forward,  delivering  the  ball,  stepping  on  left  foot.  Follow 
through. 

Soccer  Goal  Kick 

Bend  and  place  ball  on  ground.  Step  backward  from  ball,  run  forward 
(right  foot-left  foot)  and  kick! 

Sprinting  Start 

"On  mark,"  drop  to  crouch  position,  left  knee  at  instep  of  right  foot,  body 
inclined  forward,  fingers  supporting  weight  on  floor;  at  "get  set,"  lean  for- 
ward, slightly  straightening  rear  leg;  at  "go,"  run  in  place. 

Standing  Broad  Jump 

Stand  with  feet  slightly  apart.  Swing  arms  forward,  then  downward  bend- 
ing the  knees  and  inclining  body  slightly  forward.  Spring  forward  drawing 
knees  up  and  swinging  arms  forward. 

Other  mimetics  of  skills  and  technique  may  be  originated  and  used  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  as  the  various  games  and  sports  are  taken  up. 
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GRADE  FIVE 

RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 
COME  LET  US  BE  JOYFUL 


Victor  Record:  20448 
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Formation :  Sets  of  six  around  a  circle.    Each  set  consists  of  two  lines 

of  three  opposite  one  another.  Each  line  of  three  consists 
of  one  boy  with  a  girl  on  either  side  of  him.  Hands  joined 
in  each  line. 

Measures  1-8:     All  start  with  right  foot.    Two  lines  in  each  set  advance 
toward  each  other  with  three  walking  steps  and  a  curtsy 
(for  girls — bow  for  boys),  and  return  to  places  the  same 
way  backward. 
Repeat. 

Measures  9-16 :  Each  boy  hooks  right  elbow  with  the  girl  on  his  right,  and 
turns  her  with  four  running  steps.  Next,  he  hooks  left 
elbows  with  the  girl  on  his  left  and  turns  her  the  same 
way. 

Repeat  all. 

Measures  1-8:  Both  lines  advance  and  retreat  once  as  before.  The  sec- 
ond time  they  advance  and  instead  of  bowing  they  drop 
hands,  continue  walking,  and  pass  through  the  opposite 
line  (passing  left  shoulders)  and  meet  a  new  line  from  the 
next  set  (eight  walking  steps  in  all). 
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Formation:         Double  circle,  partners  facing,  boys  in  inner  circle. 
Measures  1-4:     All  clap  hands,  hook  right  arms  with  partners,  extend 

right  heel  forward  and  take  four  polka  steps  around  partner 

to  place. 

Measures  5-8 :      Repeat  to  left,  hooking  left  arms. 

Measures  9-12:  Starting  with  right  foot,  all  take  four  step-hops  toward 
center  of  circle.  Inside  partners  (boys)  go  backward,  out- 
side partners  (girls)  go  forward. 

Measures  13-16:  Repeat,  reversing  direction. 

(Step-hop:  Step  on  right  foot,  then  while  the  left  foot  is 
held  raised  in  front,  hop  on  the  right  foot.  Continue  al- 
ternately.) 

Measures  17-24 :  Partners  face  counter-clockwise,  inside  hands  joined.  Start- 
ing with  the  outside  foot,  eight  polka-steps  around  circle. 
Finish  facing  partner.  Boys  take  one  step  to  right  to 
meet  a  new  partner  and  the  dance  is  repeated. 
(Polka  step:  Hop  on  right  foot,  step  forward  on  left  foot, 
bring  instep  of  right  foot  up  to  heel  of  left,  step  forward 
left.    Continue  alternately.) 


CSEHBOGAR 
(Hungary) 
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Formation : 
Measures  1-2: 
Measures  3-4: 
Measure  1: 

Measure  2: 
Measures  3-4: 

Measures  5-6 


Measures  7-8: 

Measure  5: 
Measure  6: 
Measures  7-8: 


Single  circle,  facing  partner,  hands  joined. 
Eight  slides  to  the  left. 
Eight  slides  to  the  right. 

All  raise  joined  hands  high  and  walk  four  steps  forward 
toward  the  center. 

Walk  backward  four  steps.  Drop  hands  and  face  partner. 
Turn  partner  with  four  skipping  steps,  finishing  in  a  single 
circle,  partners  facing  each  other. 

Partners  facing,  hands  joined,  move  toward  the  center  of 
the  circle  in  four  draw  steps. 

(Draw  step:  step  sideways  R  (or  L)  close  L  foot  to  R.) 
Without  turning  move  away  from  the  center  in  four  draw 
steps. 

Two  draw  steps  toward  the  center. 

Two  draw  steps  away  from  the  center. 

Turn  partners  with  four  skipping  steps,  finishing  in  a 

single  circle  facing  the  center,  as  at  the  beginning. 
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CAPTAIN  JINKS 
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1.  I'm  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines, 
I  feed  my  horse  on  corn  and  beans, 

And  swing  the  ladies  in  their  teens, 
For  that's  the  style  in  the  army. 

2.  I  teach  the  ladies  how  to  dance, 
How  to  dance,  how  to  dance, 

I  teach  the  ladies  how  to  dance, 
For  that's  the  style  in  the  army. 

3.  Salute  your  partner,  turn  to  the  right, 

And  swing  your  neighbor  with  all  your  might, 
And  promenade  the  ladies  right, 
For  that's  the  way  in  the  army. 
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Formation:         Partners  in  circle. 
Verse  1, 

Measures  1-4:     Players  march  around  circle. 
Measures  5-8:     Join  both  hands  and  swing  partners. 
Verse  2, 

Measures  9-14:  Skip  around  circle. 
Measures  15-16:  Curtsy  to  partner. 
Verse  3, 

Measures  1-2:     Facing  partner,  salute,  turn  slightly  to  right,  facing  new 
partner. 

Measures  3-4:      Swing  new  partner. 

Measures  5-6:      Boy  steps  back  ready  to  promenade  (march  around  circle) 

with  new  partner. 
Measures  7-8:      March  around  circle. 
Repeat  from  beginning. 


SEVEN  JUMPS* 
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Cc-itteuti  thus  7  limes. 

adding  a  measure  each  lime 


B.C. 


B.C. 


D.C. 


Fine 

Formation:  Single  circle,  hands  joined. 

Measure  1-8:      16  skips  around  (knees  high)  to  L. 

Measure  9-16:     16  skips  around  to  R.  (At  end  of  16th  measure  land  with 
feet  together,  hands  on  hips.) 

*  From  Clark's  Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Copyrighted  and  published  by 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.    By  permission. 
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Measure 

1  H  • 

l  / : 

Measure 

1  o  . 

Measure 

17: 

Measure 

18: 

Measure 

17: 

Measure 

18: 

Raise  L  foot  suddenly. 

Replace  L  foot  suddenly.    Pianist  commences  measure  1 

suddenly  and  all  skip  around  as  in  beginning. 

Raise  L  foot. 

Replace  L  foot. 

Raise  R  foot. 

Replace  R  foot. 

Continue  as  before  adding  one  more  repetition  of  chords 
17  and  18  each  time.  Third  time,  repeat  all  before  and 
kneel  on  L  knee.  Fourth  time  repeat  all  before  and  kneel 
on  R  knee.  Fifth  time  repeat  all  before  and  place  L  elbow 
on  floor.  Sixth  time  repeat  all  before  and  place  R  elbow 
on  floor.  Seventh  time,  repeat  all  before  and  drop  head 
in  hands.    Repeat  skips  and  finish. 


RING  DANCE 

Formation:  Double  circle,  facing  clockwise.  Partners'  inside  hands 
joined,  number  one's  on  the  left  and  number  two's  on  the 
right. 

Music  A, 

Measures  1-4:  Take  eight  walking  steps  in  line  of  direction,  arms  swing- 
ing easily. 

Measures  5-8:      Take  eight  skipping  steps  in  the  line  of  direction. 
Music  B, 

Measures  9-16:  All  face  center  and  join  hands  in  a  single  circle.  Take 
eight  slides  to  the  left  and  eight  slides  to  the  right. 

Music  C, 

Measures  17-18:  Partners  face  each  other,  still  in  a  single  circle.  Take 
four  slides  to  the  left  (partners  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions.) 

Measures  19-20:  Take  four  slides,  returning  to  place. 
Measures  21-22:  Take  four  slides  to  the  right. 
Measures  23-24 :  Take  four  slides  back  to  place. 

Music  B, 

Measures  9-12:  Link  right  arm  with  partner,  left  hand  should  be  held 
high.  Then  take  eight  leaping  steps  around  partner,  start- 
ing left  foot. 

Measures  13-16:  Link  left  arms,  right  and  held  high,  take  six  leaping  steps 
around  partner.  On  counts  7  and  8  unlink  arms,  pass  part- 
ner, meeting  a  new  partner.  Boys  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  girls  on  the  inside. 

Repeat  all  with  new  partner. 

Note:  Play  straight  through,  then  repeat  B  for  finish. 


RING  DANCE 
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PIG  IN  THE  PARLOR 
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I've  got  a  little  pig  in  the  parlor, 

I've  got  a  little  pig  in  the  parlor, 

I've  got  a  little  pig  in  the  parlor, 

And  he  is  Irish  too. 

And  he  is  Irish  too, 

And  he  is  Irish  too, 

Oh,  I've  got  a  little  pig  in  the  parlor. 

I've  got  a  little  pig  in  the  parlor, 

And  he  is  Irish,  too. 


Formation:         Couples  in  single  circle,  facing  center,  all  hands  joined. 
An  "odd"  player  is  in  the  center. 
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Lines  1-2, 

Measures  1-4:     Eight  slides  to  left. 
Lines  3-4, 

Measures  5-8:     Eight  slides  to  right. 
Lines  5-6, 

Measures  9-12:  Face  partner  and  join  both  hands;  four  slides  to  center 
and  four  out. 

Measures  13-20:  "Grand  right-and-left"  around  circle  until  music  stops, 
when  each  player  tries  to  retain  partner  he  then  has,  as 
"odd"  player  is  trying  to  secure  a  partner. 


SWEDISH  CLAP 
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Formation :         Double  circle.  Partners  face  clockwise,  inside  hands  joined, 

outside  hands  on  hips. 
Measure  1:  Start  with  outside  foot,  one  polka  step  forward  (partners 

turn  toward  each  other,  swing  joined  hands  backward  and 

upward.) 

Measure  2:  One  polka  step  forward.    (Partners  turn  away  from  each 

other,  and  swing  arms  forward  and  upward.) 

Measures  3-8:      Partners  take  6  more  polka  steps.    Alternate  feet. 

Measures  1-8:  Heel  and  toe  polka,  four  times;  that  is,  2  measures  for 
each  step.  Finish  with  partners  facing;  girls'  hands  on 
hips,  boys'  arms  folded  in  front  of  chest. 
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Measure  1: 

Measure  2: 
Measures  3-4 
Measure  5: 

Measure  6: 
Measure  7: 
Measure  8: 
Measure  1: 
Measure  2: 
Measure  3: 
Measure  4: 
Measure  5: 


Measure  6 
Measure  7 
Measure  8 


Girls  curtsy  by  placing  right  foot  behind  and  bending  both 
knees  at  same  time,  boys  make  a  stiff  bow. 
All  clap  hands  3  times. 
Same  as  1  and  2. 

Partners  strike  right  hands  together  and  clap  own  hands 
once. 

Same  as  5,  with  left  hand. 

Two  stamps  and  make  complete  turn  to  left. 

Three  vigorous  stamps  in  place. 

Girls  curtsy,  boys  bow. 

Shake  right  forefinger  at  partner. 

Repeat  curtsies. 

Shake  left  forefinger. 

Partners  strike  right  hands  together  and  clap  own  hands 
once. 

Same  as  5,  with  left  hand. 

Two  stamps  and  make  complete  turn  to  left. 

Three  vigorous  stamps  in  place. 


NORWEGIAN  MOUNTAIN  MARCH 


Victor  Record:  20151 
Columbia  Record:  A-3041 
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Formation:  Groups  of  three  in  circle  formation,  facing  clockwise.  In 

each  group  of  three,  Number  1  stands  in  front.  Number 
2  and  Number  3  stand  side  by  side  directly  behind  him, 
Number  2  on  the  left,  Number  3  on  the  right,  with  inside 
hands  joined  and  outside  hand  of  each  grasping  the  leader's 
hands,  thus  forming  a  triangle. 

Measures  1-16:  Beginning  with  the  right  foot,  all  run  forward  around  the 
room  for  16  measures  of  music,  taking  three  steps  to  each 
measure  and  accenting  slightly  the  first  count  of  each 
measure. 

Measures  1-2:  Number  1,  bending  forward,  dances  backward,  stamping 
on  the  first  step,  and  passes  under  the  joined  hands  of 
Number  2  and  3.  (During  measures  1  and  2,  Number  2 
and  3  dance  in  place.) 

Measures  3-4:  Number  2  dances  across  in  front  of  Number  1  and  turns 
inward  once  around  in  place  under  Number  l's  right  arm. 

Measures  5-6:  Number  3  turns  inward  once  around  in  place  under  Num- 
ber l's  right  arm. 

Measures  7-8:  Number  1  turns  around  once  to  the  right  under  his  own 
right  arm.  This  should  bring  the  three  back  to  their  orig- 
inal position.  In  executing  this  figure,  each  should  con- 
tinue dancing  in  place  while  the  others  execute  their  part. 

Measures  9-16:  Repeat  the  same,  Number  1  omitting  the  stamp  on  first 
count. 
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POP  GOES  THE  WEASEL 

Victor  Record:  20151 
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A  penny  for  a  spool  of  thread, 
A  penny  for  a  needle. 
That's  the  way  my  money  goes, 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 

All  around  the  vinegar  jug, 
The  monkey  chased  the  weasel. 
The  monkey  thought  'twas  all  in  fun, 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 


Formation : 


Sets  of  three  couples  each.  Two  parallel  lines,  boys  in  one, 
girls  in  the  other,  facing  each  other.  Lines  should  be 
about  six  feet  apart. 
Measures  1-8:  Head  boy  and  girl  turn  away  from  each  other  and  pass 
down  outside  of  own  line,  with  eight  skipping  steps.  Take 
eight  skipping  steps  back  to  place. 
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Measures  9-16:  Head  boy  and  girl  join  both  hands,  take  eight  slides  down 
center  between  the  lines  and  eight  slides  back  to  place. 
The  head  couple  joins  hands  with  the  second  girl,  forming  a 
circle  of  three.  They  skip  to  left  for  twelve  counts.  On 
measures  7-8  the  head  couple  raises  their  joined  hands  and 
the  second  girl  "pops"  under  the  arch  back  to  her  original 
place. 

The  head  couple  repeats  the  same  figure  with  the  second  boy. 
The  head  couple  repeats  the  same  figures  with  the  third 
boy  and  girl.  As  a  girl  or  boy  "pops"  under  the  arch,  the 
other  players  clap  their  hands  vigorously. 
The  head  couple  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  set.  All  join 
hands  in  circle  of  six,  and  skip  one  full  circle  to  the  right. 
The  head  couple,  now  at  the  foot,  joins  both  hands  and  takes 
eight  slides  up  the  center  and  eight  slides  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  set. 

Partners  take  four  skips  toward  each  other,  join  right 
hands  and  turn  each  other  with  four  skips.    Join  left 
hands  and  turn  each  other  in  opposite  direction  with  four 
skips.   Drop  hands  and  take  four  skips  backward  to  place. 
Finish  with  curtsy  toward  partner. 
The  entire  dance  is  repeated  with  the  second  couple  as  the  head  couple, 
then  with  the  third  couple  as  head  couple.   The  dance  is  completed  when  all 
the  couples  are  back  to  their  original  places. 


Measures  1-8 


Measures  9-16: 
Measures  1-16: 


Measures  1-8: 


Measures  9-16: 


Measures  1-8: 


NEWSBOY  CLOG* 
(The  White  Cockade) 


Formation: 

Informal,  or  lines. 

Music  I, 

2  measures: 

3  left,  3  right,  3  left,  3  right. 

2  measures: 

4  walking  steps  forward  left,  right,  left,  right. 

4  measures: 

Repeat  the  entire  step. 

Music  II, 

2  measures: 

Quick  change  in  weight  from  left  to  right  foot,  3  left,  3 

right,  3  left. 

2  measures: 

Quick  change  in  weight  from  right  to  left  foot,  3  right,  3 

left,  3  right. 

4  measures: 

4  walking  steps  backward  left,  right,  left,  right. 

Music  III, 

2  measures: 

Slide  feet  apart,  pull  feet  together.  Repeat. 

2  measures: 

3  left,  3  right,  3  left,  3  right. 

4  measures: 

Repeat  entire  step. 

Music  IV, 

2  measures: 

3  left,  3  right,  3  left,  place  right  heel  forward  brushing 

right  hand  across  right  toe  and  back. 

*  From  Hillas  and  Knighton's  ATHLETIC  DANCES  AND  SIMPLE  CLOGS,  Copyright 
1926,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  publishers. 
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Arr.  by  Dorothy  Randle 


n-iv-vi 


6  measures: 
Music  V, 
2  measures: 

6  measures: 
Music  VI, 
1  measure: 

1  measure: 

2  measures: 
4  measures: 


Repeat  entire  step  alternating  right,  left,  right. 

3  left,  3  right,  3  left,  raise  right  foot  diagonally  backward 

and  hit  right  foot  with  left  hand  twice. 

Repeat  entire  step  alternately  right,  left,  right. 

3  left,  quick  change  in  weight  from  right  to  left  foot. 

3  right,  quick  change  in  weight  from  left  to  right  foot. 
Repeat  entire  step. 

4  walking  steps,  then  run  off. 
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Formation : 
Music  I, 
8  measures: 

Music  II, 

8  measures: 


Music  III, 
4  measures: 


Couples,  partners  side  by  side,  the  girl  on  the  right. 

3  left;  two  taps  right  (weight  right  on  the  second  tap) ; 
7  left.    Repeat  three  times,  beginning  right,  left,  right. 

3  left,  3-7;  3-3-7;  3-3-7;  break. 

(Break — Step  obliquely  forward  right,  step  left  heel  across 
taking  the  weight,  step  right  toe  in  back,  step  left  toe  in 
back  taking  the  weight,  step  right,  5  left.  Slap  hands  to 
thighs  in  the  first  five  steps  of  the  break.) 
Count  the  break:  step  right — "and."  Measure  15;  left 
heel  front— "1";  step  right  back— "and" ;  left  toe  back— 
"2";  step  right— "and."  Measure  16:  5  left  (1  left,  3 
right,  1  left.) 

(a)  Face  right;  the  girl,  hands  on  hips;  the  boy,  hands 
on  the  partner's  shoulders.  Plain  3  right,  two  steps  (left, 
right)  lifting  knees  high;  3  left,  two  steps  (right,  left) ;  7 
right. 

(b)  After  the  seven  the  boy  places  hands  under  the  girl's 
elbows;  he  lifts  her,  turns  left  about  and  places  her  in 
front  of  him. 


*  From  Frost's  Clog  Dance  Book,  Copyright  1921,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  publishers. 
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Repeat  (a)  facing  left,  starting  the  first  three  left. 
Omit  (b)  and  the  boy  "leapfrogs"  over  his  partner. 

Repeat  II. 

Slap  back  with  right  and  step  back  right;  3  left;  7  right. 
Repeat  three  times,  beginning  left,  right,  left. 

Inside  hands  are  joined.    3  right,  3-3,  hop  twice  on  right 
foot,  left  leg  raised  sideward  bending  body  sideward  right, 
the  girl  pulling  the  boy. 
Repeat  all  left,  boy  pulling. 
Repeat  right,  girl  pulling. 

3  left  as  boy  turns  left  and  places  girl's  left  hand  on  his 
left  shoulder.  She  places  her  right  hand  on  his  right 
shoulder  and  they  prance  off  the  floor  beginning  right  foot, 
taking  six  steps  and  lifting  the  knees  high. 
Note:  Move  sideward  in  the  3's  of  the  last  step;  the  second  3  may  be  taken 
in  front,  feet  crossed. 

GAMES 

Simon  Says  (Schoolroom) 

Players  stand.  Teacher  or  some  pupil  gives  gymnastic  commands  which 
are  to  be  executed  only  if  prefaced  by  "Simon  says."  Those  caught  must 
take  their  seats.  The  row  or  table  having  most  players  standing  after  two 
minutes  of  play  is  declared  the  winner. 

Vis- A- Vis  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  in  couples,  forming  single  circle,  all  facing  center;  odd  player  in 
center,  who  calls  out  "Face  to  face!"  when  all  the  partners  face  each  other; 
"back  to  back,"  when  partners  turn  backs  to  each  other;  he  continues  to  call 
until  he  wishes  to  change  partners,  when  he  calls  "vis-a-vis,"  when  all  part- 
ners have  to  change,  the  odd  one  in  center  now  securing  a  partner;  whoever 
is  left  takes  the  center  when  the  game  is  repeated. 

Circle  Tag  (Schoolroom) 

A  three-foot  circle  is  marked  with  chalk  on  the  floor  at  the  front  of  the 
room.  A  player  is  chosen  to  be  "It";  he  stands  in  front  of  or  near  the  circle, 
so  as  to  guard  it,  and  calls  the  names  of  two  or  more  players,  who  try  to  touch 
the  circle  with  one  foot  before  being  tagged  by  "It."  Players  may  run  in 
any  direction,  and  should  make  this  a  "dare"  game. 

Japanese  Tag  (Playground) 

"It"  tags  players,  who  place  their  hands  on  spot  touched  by  "It,"  and  in 
that  position  must  chase  the  other  players,  being  relieved  only  when  they 
succeed  in  tagging  others. 


4  measures: 

Music  IV, 
8  measures: 

Music  V, 
2  measures: 
6  measures: 

Music  VI, 
2  measures: 

2  measures: 
2  measures: 
2  measures: 
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Four  All  Round  (Playground) 

Players  stand  in  files  of  4,  facing  center  of  circle,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
One  odd  player  is  running  on  the  outside.  He  tags  the  last  player  of  one  file, 
who  passes  the  tag  to  the  one  ahead  of  him,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the 
first  player  of  the  file,  who  says  "Ow,"  which  is  the  signal  for  the  file  to  run, 
in  any  direction,  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  until  the  original  place  of 
the  file  is  reached.  The  odd  player  is  meanwhile  running  around  the  circle 
to  reach  the  position  of  the  disbanded  file.  The  first  four  of  the  five  runners 
who  re-form  the  file  are  safe;  the  fifth  is  "odd." 

Initial  Tag  (Schoolroom) 

One  player  is  chosen;  he  comes  to  the  front  blackboard  and  writes  the 
initials  of  some  child  in  the  room;  the  one  whose  initials  are  written  tries  to 
tag  the  first  player  before  he  can  reach  his  seat.  The  game  may  be  made 
more  difficult  by  having  the  runner  tag  the  rear  wall  before  going  to  his  seat. 

Steal  Sticks  (Playground) 

Ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  small  goal  marked  off  at  the 
rear  end  of  each,  in  which  six  or  more  sticks  are  placed.  The  object  is  to 
capture  each  other's  sticks,  but  each  player  must  take  but  one  each  time  he 
approaches  the  enemy's  goal.  If  caught  while  on  the  enemy's  territory,  he 
becomes  a  prisoner  in  the  goal,  where  he  remains  until  he  is  touched  by  one 
of  his  comrades;  neither  may  be  caught  while  returning.  While  prisoners 
are  in  either  goal,  no  sticks  may  be  taken.  Game  is  won  by  side  gaining  all 
the  sticks. 

French  Blind  Man's  Buff  (also  known  as  Grunt  Pig,  Grunt)  (Schoolroom) 

Players  in  circle,  right  shoulder  to  center;  one  player  is  blindfolded  and 
circle  marches  around  the  outside  aisles  of  the  room  until  the  blindfolded 
player  raps  on  the  floor  to  halt  the  marchers;  the  center  player  points  with 
his  stick  at  some  player  in  the  circle,  and  tells  him  to  imitate  some  noise  made 
by  a  familiar  animal.  If  the  voice  can  be  recognized  that  player  exchanges 
places  with  the  blindfolded  child  in  the  center. 

Six  Day  Bicycle  Race  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Circle  numbered  off  in  threes.  At  the  command,  all  number  l's  take  one 
step  away  from  the  center  of  the  circle.  At  the  signal,  these  players  run 
around  the  circle  immediately.  A  signal  is  given  for  the  runners  to  turn  and 
go  the  other  way.  Several  signals  increase  enjoyment.  The  one  who  evades 
being  tagged  is  the  winner.  The  same  procedure  is  carried  out  with  2's  and 
3's.   All  winners  compete  in  the  finals. 

Balloon  Ball  (Schoolroom) 

Files  1,  3,  and  5  are  team  A.  Files  2,  4,  6  are  team  B.  The  aisle  near  the 
windows  is  team  A's  goal;  the  aisle  near  the  side  wall  is  team  B's  goal.  A 
balloon  is  thrown  in  the  air  in  the  center  of  the  room  by  the  teacher  or  pupil 
leader.  The  players  strike  it  with  the  open  hand  and  try  to  get  it  over  their 
goal.  When  a  foul  is  committed  the  ball  is  thrown  in  the  air  and  struck  by  a 
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member  of  the  team  which  did  not  commit  the  foul.  The  following  violations 
are  considered  fouls: 

(1)  Striking  the  ball  with  the  fist. 

(2)  Leaving  the  seat. 

Each  goal  counts  a  point.  If  too  many  goals  are  made,  players  may  be 
selected  to  be  goal  keepers.  They  try  to  prevent  the  balloon  from  striking  the 
floor  in  the  goal  area. 

Crows  and  Cranes  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  form  in  two  lines  about  one  yard  apart.  One  line  is  designated 
"Crows"  and  the  other  "Cranes."  If  the  leader  calls  out  "Cranes,"  the  Cranes 
will  run  away  about  thirty  feet  across  a  safety  line,  and  the  line  desig- 
nated as  "Crows"  will  turn  around  and  attempt  to  tag  his  opposing  player  be- 
fore he  has  crossed  the  distance  to  the  safety  line.  If  the  leader  calls  "Crows," 
the  Crows  will  rush  forward  to  their  safety  zone.  Those  who  are  tagged 
must  go  over  to  the  other  side.  The  team  having  the  largest  number  of  players 
at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time  wins.  The  game  can  be  made  more  intensive 
by  the  leader  if  he  drawls  out  the  "r"  in  either  Crows  or  Cranes. 

Corner  Spry  (Gymnasium  or  playground) 

Four  teams  are  selected.  Each  team  is  stationed  at  a  designated  corner 
with  a  leader  in  the  center  facing  each  team.  The  leader  throws  the  ball  or 
bean  bag  to  each  player  in  turn.  When  the  last  player  returns  the  ball,  the 
leader  puts  it  down  and  takes  his  place  as  the  first  member  of  the  team  and 
the  last  player  becomes  the  leader.  The  game  continues  until  the  players 
are  back  in  their  original  positions. 

Hands  Up — Hands  Down  (Schoolroom) 

The  class  is  seated  with  a  leader  standing  before  each  team.  The  leaders 
choose  to  determine  which  team  will  start  the  game.  The  team  starting  is 
given  the  coin.  At  a  signal  from  the  leader  of  the  opposing  team,  the  players 
pass  the  coin  rapidly  from  one  to  another.  Each  player  makes  the  motion  of 
passing  in  order  to  deceive  the  opposing  team. 

After  a  short  period  of  passing,  the  leader  calls  out,  "Hands  Up!"  and  im- 
mediately all  passing  stops  and  hands  are  raised  overhead,  tightly  clenched. 
The  leader  now  gives  the  command,  "Hands  down!"  All  hands  are  brought 
down  on  the  desk,  palms  down.  The  player  with  the  coin  tries  to  prevent 
the  opposing  team  from  detecting  it. 

The  first  player  of  the  opposing  team  guesses  where  it  is.  He  may  say, 
"Under  John's  right  hand."  John  raises  his  right  hand  and  puts  it  in  his  lap 
if  it  did  not  cover  the  coin.  Each  player  in  the  first  file  has  one  guess.  If 
the  coin  is  not  found,  the  first  player  in  the  second  file  guesses.  When  the 
coin  is  found,  the  number  of  hands  which  have  not  been  taken  up  are  counted. 
This  is  the  score  for  the  guessing  team.  The  coin  goes  to  the  other  team  and 
play  continues  as  before. 

Three  Deep  (Playground) 

Players  form  a  circle,  count  off  by  twos,  and  each  number  one  steps  behind 
the  player  at  his  right.   This  quickly  gives  a  double  circle,  players  facing 
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center.  Choose  one  for  a  chaser  and  another  for  a  runner.  The  play  is  like 
partner  tag.  The  runner  may  run  around  or  between  the  players  and  may 
become  safe  by  going  in  front  of  any  group  of  two  and  remaining  there,  thus 
forming  one  group  that  is  "three  deep."  The  chaser  can  tag  the  rear  one  of 
any  group  that  is  three  deep.  The  player  who  finds  himself  at  the  rear  of  a 
group  of  three  should  hasten  to  go  in  front  of  a  group  before  the  chaser  can 
tag  him.  One  who  is  tagged  at  once  becomes  a  chaser,  and  should  tag  the 
one  who  caught  him  if  possible.  Discourage  long  runs  and  encourage  quick 
changes  instead. 

Partner  Tag  (Playground  or  schoolroom) 

The  children  are  seated.  A  runner  and  a  chaser  are  chosen.  The  runner 
saves  himself  by  sitting  with  another  player,  who  in  turn  saves  himself  in 
the  same  manner.  If  the  chaser  tags  the  runner,  the  chaser  at  once  "plays 
safe"  by  sitting  with  another  player. 

This  is  made  an  excellent  playground  game  by  having  players  in  a  circle, 
in  couples,  partners  having  arms  hooked.  The  runner  saves  himself  by  hook- 
ing arms  with  another  player,  when  the  partner  of  that  player  runs  to  hook 
arms  with  another. 

Last  Couple  Out  (Playground) 

Players  in  couples,  standing  in  a  long  line,  one  couple  behind  the  other.  An 
odd  player  stands  at  the  head  of  the  line.  He  calls  "last  couple  out,"  when  the 
couple  at  the  foot  of  the  line  run  forward,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  line, 
and  try  to  join  hands  in  front  of  the  line  before  either  is  tagged  by  the  odd 
player.  The  odd  player  may  not  look  behind  him  as  he  calls;  if  he  tags  one 
of  the  runners,  that  player  is  his  partner,  and  the  new  couple  takes  the  head 
of  the  line,  while  the  odd  player  stands  in  front  of  them  and  gives  the  signal 
for  the  couple  now  at  the  foot  to  run  forward. 

Hook  On  (Playground) 

Players  in  groups  of  four,  standing  behind  each  other,  with  arms  clasped 
around  the  waist  of  the  player  ahead.  An  extra  player  is  attempting  to 
"hook  on"  at  the  rear  of  any  file,  and  each  file  tries,  by  evading  this  extra 
player,  to  prevent  his  "hooking  on."  When  the  extra  player  succeeds,  the 
first  player  in  this  file  becomes  the  odd  man,  and  tries  to  "hook  on"  to  some 
one  file  of  players. 

Guard  the  Castle  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Circle  formation.  One  player  in  the  center  guards  three  Indian  clubs  which 
are  enclosed  in  a  circle  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  guard  tries 
to  prevent  the  players  on  the  circle  from  knocking  down  the  Indian  clubs.  The 
ball  is  passed  around  from  player  to  player  until  the  clubs  are  unguarded 
when  a  fast  shot  will  usually  knock  down  one  or  all  of  the  clubs.  The  player 
who  knocks  down  the  last  club  is  the  new  guard. 

Dare  Base  (Playground) 

Two  equal  groups  behind  lines  at  opposite  ends  of  ground.  In  front  of 
each  line,  and  near  the  middle  of  it,  is  a  shorter  line  which  opposing  sides  ap- 
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proach  when  giving  "dare."  On  both  ends  of  the  ground  and  about  fifteen 
feet  in  front  of  the  lines  is  a  prisoner's  base.  When  one  of  the  players  is 
caught,  he  is  put  in  prison  and  must  stay  there  until  another  of  the  players 
from  his  side  touches  him  and  he  is  safe.  One  player  approaches  and  touches 
the  enemy's  "dare"  line;  then  group  whose  "dare"  line  has  been  touched,  pur- 
sues him  until  someone  from  the  "daring"  side  runs  out.  Last  player  to 
leave  base  is  safe.   When  prisons  are  empty  a  new  "dare"  is  given. 

Jumping  Contest  (Playground) 

Divide  the  group  into  teams  of  five  to  ten  members.  All  teams  must  have 
equal  numbers.  Draw  a  line  on  the  floor  or  ground  for  a  starting  line.  Team 
A  lines  up  at  the  starting  line  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Team  B  lines  up  on 
the  other  end  of  starting  line  facing  team  A. 

Number  1  of  team  A  toes  the  starting  mark  and  broad-jumps  as  far  as  he 
can.  A  mark  is  made  where  his  heels  land  or  where  any  impressions  of  his 
body  is  made.  Then  Number  1  of  team  B  toes  mark  where  Number  1  of  team 
A  landed  and  jumps  as  far  as  he  can  toward  the  starting  line.  A  mark  is 
likewise  made  where  he  lands.  Number  2  of  team  A  toes  the  mark  where 
Number  1  of  team  B  landed,  and  jumps  in  the  same  direction  that  his  team 
mate  jumped.  His  jump  is  marked  the  same  as  for  Number  1  of  team  A. 
Each  boy  in  turn  jumps.  The  last  member  of  team  B  has  the  last  jump.  If 
he  jumps  beyond  the  starting  line  his  team  wins,  if  not  team  A  wins. 

Shot-putting,  medicine  ball  throw,  football  kicking  may  be  used  instead 
of  jumping. 

6 
5 

Team  4 
A  3 
2 
1 

Starting  line   m>  >   

1 

2 

3  Team 

4  B 
5 

6 

Bounce  and  Catch 

There  may  be  any  number  of  players,  as  this  game  may  be  individual  or 
for  team  competition.  Any  bounce  ball  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball  may 
be  used.  A  line  is  drawn  about  10  feet  from  a  wall.  Players  must  not  step 
over  this  line.  The  player  "bouncing"  attempts  to  bounce  the  ball  against  the 
floor,  let  it  hit  the  wall,  and  then  catch  it.  This  is  repeated  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Each  player  is  given  one  minute,  during  which  time  his  "catches"  are 
counted  and  scored.  If  player  misses,  that  is,  if  player  drops  ball  or  fails  to 
bounce  it  correctly,  he  loses  the  remainder  of  his  time.  If  teams  are  playing, 
members  of  opposite  team  "bounce"  alternately.  Team  having  largest  total 
score  wins. 
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Line  Soccer  (Simple  form)  (Playground) 

Players  in  two  teams,  standing  facing  each  other  across  a  space  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  wide.  The  leader  opens  the  game  by  bowling  a  soccer  ball 
midway  between  the  two  lines;  the  first  two  players  from  the  opposite 
ends  of  each  line  run  forward  to  attack  the  ball,  and  attempt  to  drive 
the  ball  between  the  players  of  the  opposing  line.  A  goal  is  scored  when  the 
ball  crosses  the  home  line  of  either  team.  The  ball  must  be  handled  as  in 
soccer,  with  the  feet  only,  and  a  foul  made  by  touching  the  ball  with  the  hands 
scores  one  point  for  the  opposing  side.  If  the  ball  goes  above  the  heads  of 
the  players  when  it  crosses  the  line,  no  score  is  made,  and  ball  continues  in 
play  until  a  goal  is  scored,  when  the  attackers  take  their  places  at  the  foot  of 
the  line,  and  the  next  players  become  center  attackers  from  each  team  when 
the  ball  is  next  put  in  play. 

Goal  (Playground) 

Any  number  of  players  take  part.  A  rectangular  area  is  marked  and  divid- 
ed into  three  equal  sections,  the  middle  area  being  neutral.  The  players  are 
divided  equally  into  two  teams,  and  occupy  the  opposite  end  sections.  A  foot- 
ball or  playground  ball  is  used.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  one  team  to  kick 
or  throw  the  ball  from  its  own  territory  into  the  opponents'  territory  so  that 
it  will  hit  the  ground  within  the  opponents'  area.  The  player  who  catches  the 
ball  may  take  three  steps  forward  before  kicking  or  throwing  it  back  to  op- 
ponents. A  grounded  ball  may  be  kicked  or  thrown  from  the  "front  line"  of 
the  area.  Each  time  the  ball  is  grounded  in  opponents'  territory  it  is  called  a 
"goal."  Five  points  are  scored  for  each  goal.  The  game  may  be  played  for 
any  number  of  points. 

Note:  If  football  is  used,  it  should  be  kicked;  if  playground  ball  is  used, 
it  should  be  thrown. 

Newcomb 

Players  are  arranged  in  two  teams  on  either  side  of  a  volleyball  net  or  rope 
which  is  stretched  across  the  middle  of  the  playing  space  at  a  height  of  about 
seven  feet.  (The  net  may  be  lower  if  the  pupils  are  small.)  The  players 
should  be  arranged  in  lines  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  playing  space.  These 
positions  may  be  changed  occasionally. 

One  player  stands  behind  the  boundary  line  and  throws  a  volleyball  over 
the  net.  He  tries  to  make  it  touch  the  floor  in  the  opponents'  court.  The  op- 
ponents try  to  catch  the  ball  before  it  touches  the  floor  and  throw  it  back  im- 
mediately. Only  one  step  may  be  taken  by  the  possessor  of  the  ball.  If  the 
ball  touches  the  floor  it  is  a  point  for  the  opposing  team.  The  player  nearest 
the  ball  recovers  it  and  play  is  resumed. 

Scrub 

The  game  is  played  on  a  baseball  diamond.  The  distance  between  bases 
should  be  about  30  feet;  the  distance  from  pitcher's  box  to  home  plate  should 
be  about  25  feet.  A  playground  baseball  and  bat  are  used.  The  number  play- 
ing is  not  limited.  There  is  a  pitcher,  a  catcher,  three  "men  at  bat,"  and  all 
other  players  are  basemen  and  fielders. 
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Each  player  tries  to  get  "in  bat"  and  to  remain  as  long  as  possible.  The 
rules  of  baseball  apply  for  outs,  base  running,  fouls,  etc.  Whenever  a  batter 
or  base  runner  is  put  out  the  players  advance  in  the  following  order:  The 
person  put  out  goes  to  right  field;  right  field  to  center  field;  center  field  to 
left  field;  left  field  to  3rd  base;  3rd  base  to  short  stop;  short  stop  to  2nd  base; 
2nd  base  to  1st  base;  1st  base  to  pitcher;  pitcher  to  catcher;  catcher  to  batter. 

Exception:  A  person  catching  a  fly  ball  becomes  a  batter,  the  batter  who 
hit  the  fly  ball  takes  the  position  of  the  player  who  caught  the  fly. 

Kick  Ball 

This  game  is  played  on  a  diamond  similar  to  a  baseball  diamond  but  with 
distances  between  bases  shortened  to  thirty  feet  and  the  distance  from  pitcher's 
box  to  home  plate  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  A  soccer  ball  is  used.  Ten  to  thirty 
may  play.  The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  one  team  is  "in  field,"  the 
other  is  "at  bat."  The  players  of  the  side  at  bat  should  each  take  his  proper 
turn  at  kicking.  If  three  "outs"  are  made  before  all  players  have  had  a  turn, 
the  player  who  would  have  had  the  next  turn  will  be  the  first  kicker  in  the 
next  inning.  An  inning  is  the  period  of  play  in  which  each  team  is  allowed 
three  outs,  or  in  other  words,  each  team  has  it's  turn  at  bat.  Any  number  of 
innings  may  be  played. 

The  kicker  stands  on  home  plate  and  attempts  to  kick  the  ball  which  is  roll- 
ed by  the  pitcher.  The  kicker  is  allowed  only  one  step  forward  in  kicking.  In 
order  for  a  kicked  ball  to  be  termed  a  fair  ball  it  must  land  within  the  area 
bounded  by  the  line  from  home  plate  to  first  base  and  the  line  from  home  plate 
to  third  base  or  by  a  continuation  of  these  lines.  If  it  bounds  or  rolls  outside 
these  boundaries  before  passing  first  or  third  base,  it  is  a  foul  ball. 

As  soon  as  the  kicker  is  successful  in  kicking  a  fair  ball,  he  becomes  a  base 
runner  and  attempts  to  score  a  run  by  making  a  circuit  of  the  bases  without 
being  put  out.  A  runner  may  stop  on  bases;  however,  there  is  never  more 
than  one  runner  on  a  base  at  one  time. 

The  following  instances  constitute  "outs": 

1.  If  a  fly  ball  is  caught. 

2.  If  first  base  is  tagged  with  the  ball,  or  touched  by  some  part  of  the  body 
of  baseman  or  fielder  while  the  ball  is  in  his  hands,  before  the  runner  reaches 
that  base.  This  holds  true  at  any  base  if  the  runner  is  forced;  i.  e.,  if  another 
base  runner  is  behind  him  so  that  he  cannot  go  back. 

3.  If  a  fly  ball  that  was  caught  is  sent  to  a  base  that  the  runner  occupied 
and  the  base  is  tagged  in  manner  described  above,  before  the  runner  can  re- 
turn to  that  base. 

4.  If  the  kicker  kicks  3  fouls. 

5.  If  the  base  runner  is  hit  by  a  kicked  ball. 

6.  If  the  base  runner  is  tagged  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  player  unless 
he  is  touching  the  base  he  is  entitled  to. 

When  three  "outs"  have  been  made  by  one  side,  that  side  is  out  and  goes 
into  the  field  while  the  other  side  has  its  turn  at  kicking. 

Scoring:  One  run  is  scored  each  time  a  player  is  successful  in  making  a 
circuit  of  the  bases. 
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STUNTS  AND  SELF-TESTING  ACTIVITIES 
Jump  the  Stick 

Grasp  the  stick  or  wand  lightly  near  the  ends.  Jump  over  the  stick  with 
feet  together  without  releasing  the  grasp.  Jump  back.  Repeat. 

The  Top 

Stand  with  both  feet  in  a  marked  area  (about  15  inches  square)  ;  jump 
upward  into  the  air  and  attempt  to  make  a  whole  turn  in  the  air  alight- 
ing in  the  marked  area  without  losing  balance. 

Back  to  Back  Get  Up 

Two  pupils  sit  on  the  floor,  back  to  back  with  arms  locked.  Without  letting 
go  they  stand  erect.  It  is  done  by  bringing  the  feet  close  to  the  body  and  push- 
ing back  against  each  other. 

Head  Stand 

Squat  and  place  hands  on  the  mat.  Place  crown  of  head  on  mat  so  that  the 
hands  and  head  form  a  triangle.  Raise  the  feet  and  support  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  head  and  hands.  Keep  the  legs  extended,  feet  together.  It  is 
advisable  at  first  to  give  assistance. 

Balance  Wrestle 

Opponents  face  each  other,  grasp  right  hands,  raise  and  extend  left  leg, 
balancing  on  right  foot.  Attempt  by  pushing  or  pulling  to  force  each  other 
off  balance. 

Elephant  Walk 

Two  pupils  stand  facing  each  other.  Number  1  places  his  hands  on  Num- 
ber 2's  shoulders  and  with  a  jump,  locks  his  legs  firmly  around  Number  2's 
body  as  near  the  shoulders  as  possible.  Number  1  lets  his  arms  and  body  hang 
down  backward,  swings  his  hands  and  head  between  Number  2's  legs,  and 
grasps  the  latter's  ankles.  Number  2  falls  forward  on  his  hands  and  walks 
forward  on  hands  and  feet,  imitating  an  elephant.  Suggestion:  It  is  advis- 
able that  Number  1  should  be  lighter  in  weight  than  Number  2. 

Fish  Hawk  Dive 

Stretch  one  foot  out  behind.  Standing  on  one  foot,  bend  over  and  with  the 
teeth  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  that  is  placed  upright  on  the  floor.  Make  a 
quick  dip  and  do  not  loose  balance  or  touch  the  floor  with  any  part  of  the  body 
except  the  supporting  foot. 

Indian  Wrestle 

On  the  signal  "Go,"  two  opponents  lying  side  by  side  on  the  floor  with  their 
arms  locked  and  their  heads  turned  in  opposite  directions,  raise  the  leg  near- 
est their  opponent  once,  twice  and  on  the  third  time  they  lock  legs  and  attempt 
to  turn  one  another  over. 

RELAYS 
Use  game  skills  and  stunts  for  relays. 

Bean  Bag  Exchange  (Schoolroom) 

The  pupils  in  each  file  are  numbered  consecutively  from  the  front  to  the 
rear  and  constitute  a  team.  A  circle  is  drawn  on  the  floor  in  front  of  each 
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aisle  and  another  in  the  rear.  A  bean  bag  is  placed  in  each  of  the  front  circles. 
A  number  is  called,  e.g.,  number  5.  The  players  having  that  number  exchange 
the  bean  bag  from  one  circle  to  the  other  and  return  to  their  seats.  The  player 
who  does  this  the  fastest  gains  a  point  for  his  team.  (The  aisle  to  the  right  of 
the  seats  is  used  by  each  team.) 

Jumping  Rope  Relay  (Playground) 

Give  the  first  player  of  each  team  a  skipping  rope  and  on  the  signal  "go" 
he  will  skip  rope  to  a  line  50  to  75  feet  parallel  to  the  line  the  teams  are  "toe- 
ing." Touching  the  line,  he  will  return  and  give  the  rope  to  the  next  member 
of  his  team,  and  form  at  the  end  of  his  line  followed  in  turn  by  each  succeed- 
ing player  until  one  team  finishes  first. 

Remarks :  Observe  Regular  Relay  Rulings :  Do  not  cross  starting  line  un- 
til rope  is  received.  Skip  all  the  way,  do  not  run  part  way.  Stop  if  rope  gets 
tangled :  straighten  it  and  begin  from  there  on. 

Variations:  Skip  one  way,  run  the  other  with  rope  held  in  one  hand 
(safely).  Skip  backwards  one  way,  forward  the  other.  Turn  rope  forward 
or  backward  as  designated.  Two  players  skip  at  a  time  with  one  rope. 

Stride  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  even  groups.  Members  of  each 
group  stand  one  behind  the  other  with  feet  wide  apart  to  form  a  tun- 
nel through  which  the  ball  is  passed.  The  captain  of  each  team  has  a  ball. 
The  captains  toe  a  line  drawn  across  the  ground,  and  at  a  signal  put  the 
ball  in  play  by  passing  it  backward  between  the  feet.  When  the  players  be- 
come experts,  one  long  shot  will  send  the  ball  to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  others 
may  strike  it  to  help  it  along  as  it  passes  them,  if  it  goes  slowly.  Should  the 
ball  stop,  or  go  out  of  bounds  at  any  place,  the  player  before  whom  this  occurs 
must  put  it  in  play  again  by  starting  it  between  his  feet.  When  the  bajl 
reaches  the  last  player  he  runs  with  it  to  the  front  of  the  line,  the  other 
players  moving  back  one  place  to  make  room  for  him.  He  immediately 
rolls  the  ball  back  between  the  feet,  and  so  on.  This  is  repeated  until  the  cap- 
tain is  the  last  one  in  line.  He  runs  forward  with  the  ball,  places  it  on  a  mark- 
ed spot  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  front  of  his  file,  and  returns  to  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  line.  The  file  wins  whose  captain  is  first  to  return  to  his  ori- 
ginal place.  The  game  may  be  finished  by  having  the  captain  run  forward  to 
his  original  place  in  line  and  place  the  ball  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him.  A 
basketball,  a  smaller  ball,  or  an  Indian  Club  may  be  used. 

Over  and  Under  Relay  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  standing  in  files  in  an  open  space,  same  number  in  each  file  and 
end  players  in  each  file  standing  on  a  line  on  the  floor  to  give  the  files  an 
equal  length.  Players  face  so  as  to  stand  one  back  of  another.  The  front  player 
of  each  file  has  a  ball.  At  a  signal  the  ball  is  passed  back  over  the  head  of 
the  first  player  of  each  file  and  between  the  feet  of  the  second  player,  over  the 
head  of  the  third  player,  between  the  feet  of  the  fourth  player  and  so  on.  The 
rear  player  runs  forward  on  the  right  side  of  his  file,  takes  his  place  at  the 
front,  and  at  once  begins  the  same  play.  This  continues  until  the  player  who 
was  in  front  at  first  comes  to  the  same  place  again  and  holds  the  ball  up.  The 
file  finishing  first  wins.  It  is  a  foul  if  any  player  fails  to  handle  the  ball  in 
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his  turn,  if  any  player  who  drops  the  ball  does  not  himself  get  it  and  pass  it 
on  from  his  place  in  the  row,  or  if  end  players  do  not  stand  on  the  floor  line. 

Throw  and  Catch  Relay  (Gymnasium  or  playground) 

Players  are  divided  into  equal  lines  with  leaders  on  starting  line.  Equip- 
ment for  this  game  is  a  net  or  rope  stretched  across  the  play  area  on  a  pair  of 
tall  jump  standards,  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  with  starting  line  fifteen  yards 
in  front  of  it.  At  the  signal  "Go,"  Number  1  runs  forward  with  the  ball, 
throws  it  over  the  string  and  catches  it.  He  then  returns  and  gives  the  ball 
to  Number  2.  The  players  continue  in  this  way  until  all  have  run.  The  ball 
must  pass  over  the  string.  If  a  player  fails  to  catch  the  ball,  he  must  repeat 
until  he  does  catch  it.  The  first  line  to  finish  wins. 

Circle  Relay  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Several  teams  of  equal  number  are  arranged  in  single  files  like  the  spokes 
of  awheel  (facing  outward) .  Number  1  (the  outside  player)  of  each  team  runs 
around  the  circle,  returns  to  his  team  and  tags  Number  2.  Number  1  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  line.  A  runner  may  pass  any  of  the  runners  of  another  team. 
When  all  of  one  team  have  run  and  are  in  file  formation,  that  team  wins  the 
game. 

Basket  Ball  Leader  Relay  (Gymnasium  or  playground) 

The  members  of  each  team  stand  side  by  side  in  a  line.  The  leader  stands 
in  front  facing  the  team.  The  leader,  Number  1,  passes  the  ball  to  each  player 
in  line.  The  last  player  returns  the  ball  and  the  leader  places  it  on  a  designated 
spot.  He  then  goes  to  the  last  place  in  line  and  Number  2,  who  was  first  on 
the  line,  becomes  the  leader.  When  the  team  is  in  its  original  position,  the 
original  leader  stands  on  the  spot  and  holds  the  ball  high  to  indicate  that  the 
team  has  finished. 

Horse  and  Rider  (Playground) 

Players  in  lines  facing  forward;  draw  a  goal  line  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
front  of  each  team.  The  first  player  in  each  team  runs  forward,  touches  one 
foot  across  goal,  and  runs  back  to  his  team  to  take  the  hand  of  the  next  player 
in  line  and  run  with  him  to  the  goal;  the  first  player  remains  there  while 
the  second  returns  to  take  the  third  player  over;  the  team  wins  which  first 
transfers  all  its  players  across  the  field  to  the  goal. 

All  Up  Relay  (Playground) 

Draw  two  circles,  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  front  of  each  file  of  players.  In 
one  circle  of  each  group  place  two  Indian  clubs,  erasers,  or  sections  cut  from 
a  2  x  4  timber.  The  front  player  in  each  file  runs  forward,  and  with  left  hand 
behind  his  back,  transfers  the  standing  Indian  clubs  from  one  of  his  circles 
to  the  other,  and  then  runs  and  tags  the  next  player  in  his  file  who  runs  for- 
ward, and  transfers,  one  at  a  time,  the  Indian  clubs  to  the  other  of  his  circles. 
Any  club  failing  to  stand  erect  must  be  replaced  by  the  player  who  last  touch- 
ed it.  When  all  the  members  of  one  team  have  run  forward  in  turn  and 
changed  the  clubs  from  one  circle  to  the  other  and  returned  to  places,  that 
team  is  declared  the  winner. 
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RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 


GRADE  SIX 


DUTCH  DANCE 


Formation : 


Measures  1-6: 


Measures  7-8: 


Measures  1-8: 


Double  circle  facing  counterclockwise, 
hands  joined. 


Partners  inside 


Six  Dutch  steps  forward.  Step  on  the  inside  foot  with 
a  stamp  (count  1).  Swing  the  other  foot  across  the 
body,  brushing  foot  on  the  floor  (count  2).  Hop  inside 
foot  (count  3).    Repeat  five  times. 

Turn  away  from  partner  and  face  in  opposite  direc- 
tion with  four  light  hops  on  both  feet,  holding  last  po- 
sition for  two  counts. 

Repeat  measures  1-8  ending  facing  partner,  in  double 
circle,  girls'  backs  to  center. 


Measures  9-12:    Four  step-hops  away  from  partner. 
Measures  13-16:  Four  step-hops  toward  partner. 

Measures  17-22:  Dutch  waltz  six  times  right  and  left  as  follows:  Join 
both  hands  with  partner,  arms  raised  shoulder  level.  Step 
on  the  right  foot  (girls)  ;  hop  and  raise  the  left  leg  to 
the  side.  (Boys  just  the  opposite).  The  body  is  bent 
toward  the  side  on  which  the  hopping  is  done. 

Measures  23-24:  Four  little  hops  on  both  feet  in  place,  holding  last  posi- 
tion for  two  counts.  End  facing  forward  to  repeat  dance 
from  the  beginning. 


DUTCH  DANCE 
Victor  Record:  20448  Columbia  Record:  12039 
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HIGHLAND  SCHOTTISCHE* 

Victor  Record:  21616 
Columbia  Record:  A3039 


HI 


Formation : 
Measure  1: 

Measure  2: 
Measures  3-4: 
Measures  5-8: 
Measures  9-12 

Measures  9-11 

Measure  12: 


*  From  Clark's 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn 


Couples  in  single  circle,  partners  facing.  Right  hand 
on  hip,  left  over  head. 

Touch  R  toe  at  R  side,  raise  foot  behind  knee  with  slight 
spring.    Touch  R  toe  at  R  side,  raise  R  foot  in  front 
of  left  knee. 
Schottische  to  right. 
Repeat  to  the  left. 
Repeat  all. 

:  Partners  hook  right  arms.  Turn  around  with  light  step- 
hops  starting  right. 

:  Repeat  as  above,  hooking  left  arms  turning  with  six  step- 
hops. 

Two  step-hops  passing  partner  and  meeting  a  new  one. 

Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  copyrighted  and  published  by 
&  Co.,  Boston.    By  permission. 
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IRISH  LONG  DANCE 

Victor  Record:  21616 
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Formation:  Sets  of  fours;  in  couples  facing  partners,  hands  on  hips. 

Measures  1-4:      Four  hops  on  left  foot,  touching  right  toe  forward  with 

each  hop.  Repeat. 
Measures  5-8:     Four  right  hands  joined,  eight  skips  around  circle. 
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Measures  1-8:     Repeat  from  beginning,  hopping  on  right  foot  and  touch 
ing  left  toe  forward,  and  joining  left  hands. 

Measures  9-12:  Head  couple  faces  foot,  joins  inside  hands  and  walks 
four  steps  down  the  middle,  turns  and  walks  four  steps 
back  to  place. 

Measures  13-16:  Head  eouple,  both  hands  joined,  takes  four  slides  to  foot, 
drops  hands  and  returns  outside  foot  couple — at  the  same 
time,  foot  couple  is  taking  four  slides  to  head  and  re- 
turning. 

Measures  9-16:  Set  joins  hands  forming  circle  of  four.  Eight  slides  to 
left,  then  four  slides  to  right,  ending  with  head  and  foot 
couples  having  changed  places.    Curtsy  to  partner. 

Repeat  entire  dance. 


OLD  DAN  TUCKER 

1.  Old  Dan  Tucker  was  a  fine  old  man, 
He  went  to  ride  on  a  Derby  ram; 
The  Derby  ram  ran  down  the  hill; 
If  he's  not  come  back,  he's  down  there  still. 


Chorus  : 

Get  out  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker, 
Get  out  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker. 
Get  out  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker, 
You're  too  late  to  get  your  supper. 


2.  Old  Dan  Tucker  he  got  drunk, 

Fell  in  the  fire  and  kicked  up  a  chunk. 

A  red-hot  coal  got  in  his  shoe — 

Oh,  good  gracious,  how  the  ashes  flew! 

3.  Old  Dan  Tucker  was  a  mighty  man, 
He  washed  his  face  in  a  frying  pan; 
Combed  his  hair  with  a  wagon  wheel 
And  died  with  the  toothache  in  his  heel 
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Formation : 

In  couples,  double  circle. 

Verse  1: 

Promenade  around  circle. 

Chorus : 

Single  circle,  facing  center  all  hands  joined.    4  steps  to 

center,  4  back  to  place.    Face  partner,  join  hands,  and 

swing. 

Verse  2: 

8  slides  around  to  left,  single  circle,  all  hands  joined; 

same  to  right. 

Chorus : 

Repeat  chorus  as  above. 

Verse  3: 

Face  partner,  single  circle,  R  hand  joined  with  partner; 

grand  right  and  left  around  circle  until  end  of  verse. 

Chorus: 

Repeat  chorus  as  above. 
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SAILOR'S  HORNPIPE 

Formation:  Lines. 
Step  1— Polka, 

Measures  1-8:  Arms  folded  high,  6  polka  steps,  hopping  on  L.  and  mov- 
ing to  R.  in  a  small  circle,  coming  back  to  face  front  (6 
measures) ;  Break  —  Arms  folded  high.  With  a  light 
spring,  hop  and  place  R.  heel  forward;  hop  and  change 
feet  putting  L.  heel  forward  (measure  7) ;  three  quick 
changes  (measure  8). 

Step  2— Pigeon  Toe, 

Measures  1-8:  Arms  free  for  balance.  Turn  toes  in;  turn  toes  out  by 
pivoting  on  heel  of  R.  foot  and  placing  L.  toes  behind  R. 
heel  (measure  1) ;  Turn  toes  in  by  pivoting  on  heel  of  R. 
foot  and  bringing  L.  foot  back  to  place,  heel  out.  Turn 
toes  out  by  pivoting  on  heel  of  L.  foot  and  placing  R. 
toes  behind  L.  heel  (measure  2).  Repeat  measures  1-2 
twice  (measure  3-6).  Break  as  in  Figure  I  (measures 
7-8). 

Step  3 — Pulling  Rope, 

Measures  9-16:  Hold  R.  hand  high  and  L.  hand  below  it  as  if  grasping 
a  rope.  Hop  on  L.  touching  R.  heel  forward,  pulling 
down  on  rope.  Hop,  changing  feet  and  hands  (measure 
9) ;  Repeat,  heel  touching  and  pulling  on  rope  (meas- 
ures 10-14);  Break  (measures  15-16). 

Step  4 — Pay  out  Slack, 

Measures  9-16:  Many  tiny  steps  diagonally  backward  R.  on  heels,  making 
motions  with  hands  as  if  letting  out  rope  (measures  9-10) ; 
Repeat  diagonally  L.  and  R.  (measures  11-14) ;  Break 
(measures  15-16). 

Step  5 — Hitching  Trousers, 

Measures  1-8:  Place  palm  of  R.  hand  at  the  waist  and  L.  hand  in  back, 
palm  out.  Slide  diagonally  forward  on  R.  foot,  L.  leg 
extended  back,  hop  on  R.  and  hitch  trousers.  Same  to 
L.,  changing  hands  also  (measures  1) ;  Repeat  alter- 
nately R.  and  L.  (measures  2-6);  Break  (measures  7-8). 

Step  6— Polka, 

Measures  1-8:     Repeat  Step  1  (hop,  slide,  close,  slide). 


SICILIAN  CIRCLE 

Victor  Record:  22991 


Formation:  Circle  of  sets.    Two  couples  in  each  set  face  each  other, 

their  backs  are  toward  couple  in  next  set.    Ladies  on  R. 

Measures  1-4:  "All  forward  and  back" — Partners  walk  forward  four 
steps  and  backward  four  steps. 

Measures  5-8:  "Circle  four  hands  around"  —  Couples  join  hands  and 
move  to  the  left. 

Measures  9-16:  "Ladies  Chain."  Gentlemen  stand  still.  Ladies  advance, 
join  R  hands,  pass  each  other  to  the  L  side,  drop  each 
other's  hands  and  give  L  hand  to  opposite  gentleman. 
Without  releasing  her  L  hand,  each  gentleman  puts  his 
R  hand  under  the  L  elbow  of  the  lady  and  "hands"  her 
around  in  place;  gentleman  turns  backward  in  place, 
lady  walks  forward  and  around  the  gentleman  until  they 
both  face  the  other  couple.  Each  lady  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  her  original  position. 
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Measures  17-24:  "Right  and  left" — Opposite  couples  advance  and  pass 
each  other,  gentleman  on  the  outside.  Each  gentleman 
separates  from  his  partner  so  that  the  opposite  lady  will 
pass  between  him  and  his  partner.  When  in  the  oppo- 
site couple's  place,  gentleman  takes  his  partner's  left 
hand  in  his  left  hand  and  turns  her  forward.  They  turn 
halfway  around.    Return  to  place  and  turn. 

Measures  25-28:  "Forward  and  back." 

Measures  29-32:  "Forward  again  and  pass  through."    Couples  drop  hands 

and  pass  on  to  meet  a  new  couple. 
Repeat  entire  dance. 

NOTE:  May  substitute  the  following  two  steps  for  the  last  two. 
Measures  25-28:  "All  stand  and  balance."    Face  own  partner  and  each  do 
a  balance  step. 

Measures  29-32:  "Promenade  once  and  a  half  around."    Promenade  with 

partner  and  finish  facing  the  next  couple. 
To  end  the  dance,  call:  "Join  hands,  forward  and  back,  turn  partners  and 
promenade." 


SKIP  TO  MY  LOU 
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This  is  a  very  old  Southern  game-song.  There  are  a  variety  of  non- 
sense verses,  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 

1.  "I'll  steal  a  partner,  shoo-la-loo  (or  skip  to  my  Lou) ; 
Steal  a  partner,  shoo-la-loo; 

Steal  a  partner,  shoo-la-loo; 
Should  I  lose  my  darling." 

2.  "I'll  get  another  one,  good  as  you";  etc. 

3.  "If  you  can't  get  a  preacher,  a  doctor '11  do";  etc. 


4.  "Gone  again,  ain't  that  a  sin,"  etc. 


Formation:  Players  all  form  large  circle,  in  couples;  one  or  more 

players  are  without  partners.  As  the  song  is  sung, 
usually  with  vigorous  handclapping,  the  odd  players  skip 
to  take  a  partner,  and  bring  her  back  to  his  own  place  in 
the  circle;  the  deserted  partner  immediately  skips  to  se- 
cure a  new  partner,  and  so  the  game  proceeds. 
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VIRGINIA  REEL 

Formation:  Two  parallel  lines  about  six  feet  apart,  facing  each 
other.  Six  couples  make  a  convenient  number  for  a 
set. 


Music  A 
2  measures: 

2  measures: 
4  measures: 

Music  B 
8  measures; 


Music  C 
4  measures: 

4  measures: 

Music  B 
8  measures: 


Music  C 
16  measures: 


Dancers  in  each  line  join  hands  and  with  four  skipping 
steps  the  two  lines  advance  toward  each  other. 
With  four  skipping  steps  the  lines  retire  to  place. 
Repeat  the  above. 


Partners  skip  toward  each  other,  join  right  hands,  turn 
once  around  and  return  to  places.  Skip  forward,  join 
left  hands,  turn  once  around  and  return  to  places. 


Partners  skip  forward,  pass  each  other  back  to  back  and 
retire  to  places,  right  shoulders  touching  first. 
Partners  skip  forward,  pass  each  other  back  to  back  and 
retire  to  places,  left  shoulders  touching  first. 


Partners  take  four  skipping  steps,  advancing  toward 
each  other,  join  both  hands  with  partner,  arms  extended 
shoulder  high,  and  take  four  slides  toward  head  of  line, 
four  slides  toward  foot  of  line,  four  skipping  steps  back 
to  place. 


Head  boy  and  girl  lead  off  toward  foot  of  line.  Boy 
passes  outside  of  boys'  line,  followed  by  all  the  other  boys. 
Girl  passes  outside  of  girls'  line,  followed  by  all  the 
other  girls.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  line  all  join  hands 
and  skip  back  to  places.  All  couples  except  the  head 
couple  now  join  both  hands,  and  raise  arms  to  form 
arches.  Head  couple  skips  under  arches  to  the  foot  of  line. 
Dance  is  now  repeated  with  second  couple  at  the  head  of 
line.  Dance  is  completed  when  all  couples  have  regained 
their  original  places. 

NOTE:  Sometimes  for  variety  and  also  to  give  dancers  an  opportunity 
to  rest,  as  the  dance  is  quite  strenuous,  a  quick  walking  step  may  be  used 
for  this  last  figure  in  place  of  the  skip  step.  When  the  walking  step  is 
used,  dancers  should  clap  hands  in  time  with  the  music  during  the  counter- 
march. 
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MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME* 

Formation:         Informal  formation,  or  in  lines. 
Measures  1-2:     3  right,  3  left,  3  right,  3  left. 

Measures  3-4:  Brush  the  right  foot  forward,  step  sideways  on  the  right 
foot;  repeat  beginning  with  the  left  foot;  spring  lightly 
on  both  feet  bringing  heels  together;  1  right,  1  left. 

Measures  5-8:     Repeat  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 

Measures  9-10:  Brush  the  right  foot  forward,  brush  the  right  foot  back- 
ward, step  the  right  foot  behind  the  left,  1  right,  1  left; 
repeat  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 

Measures  11-12:  3  right,  3  left,  tap  the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  step  down 
on  the  heel  of  the  right  foot,  tap  the  ball  of  the  left 
foot,  step  down  on  the  heel  of  the  left  foot. 

Measures  13-16:  Repeat  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 

Measures  1-2:  3  right,  brush  the  left  foot  forward,  tap  the  ball  of  the 
left  foot  sideways,  single  pigeon  toe  to  the  right. 
Single  pigeon  toe:  turn  the  left  heel  outward,  pivoting 
on  the  toe,  turn  the  left  toe  outward,  pivoting  on  the 
heel;  continue  heel,  toe,  heel,  toe,  dragging  the  right 
foot. 

Measures  3-4:     3  left,  3  right,  3  left,  3  right. 

Measures  5-8:     Repeat  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 

Measures  9-10:    3  right,  1  left,  1  right;  3  left,  1  right,  1  left. 

Measures  11-12:  Turn  completely  around  to  the  right  with  three  steps, 
right,  left,  right,  tap  the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  step  down 
on  the  heel  of  the  left  foot,  tap  the  ball  of  the  right  foot, 
step  down  on  the  ball  of  the  right  foot. 

Measures  13-16:  Repeat  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 


•  From  Louise  Baylis,  Tap  Dances.    Copyright  1928  by  Louise  Baylis,  publisher. 
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Formation : 
Line  1 : 
Line  2: 

Line  3: 
Line  4: 

Chorus, 
Line  1: 

Line  2: 

Lines  3-4: 
Line  1: 

Line  2: 
Lines  3-4: 

Chorus: 
Lines  1-2: 
Lines  3-4: 
Lines  5-8: 


POLLY,  WOLLY,  DOODLE 

1.  Oh,  I  went  down  south  for  to  see  my  Sal, 
Sing  a  polly,  wolly,  doodle  all  the  day, 

My  Sally  am  a  spunky  girl, 

Sing  a  polly,  wolly,  dooddle  all  day. 

Chorus: 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well, 

Fare  thee  well,  my  fairy  fay, 

For  I'm  off  to  Louisiana,  for  to  see 

my  Susyanna, 
Sing  a  polly,  wolly,  doodle  all  day. 

2.  Oh,  my  Sal,  she  am  a  maiden  fair, 
Sing  a  polly,  wolly,  doodle  all  day; 
With  curly  eyes  and  laughing  hair, 
Sing  a  polly,  wolly,  doodle  all  day. 

3.  (Music  is  played  with  no  singing.) 


Informal,  or  in  files.    Words  are  sung. 
Shuffle  step  right,  left,  right,  left. 

Single  travel  to  the  right  with  right  hand  in  salute  look- 
ing in  direction  of  travel.    (Pivot  alternately  on  heel  and 
toe  on  one  foot  dragging  other  foot.) 
Shuffle  step  left,  right,  left,  right. 

Single  travel  to  the  left  with  left  hand  in  salute  looking 
in  direction  of  travel. 


Pulling  up  trousers  (as  in  hornpipe),  slide  forward  right 
and  hop  three  times.    Same  left. 

Describe  a  small  circle  with  seven  running  steps,  start- 
ing right. 

Repeat  lines  1-2,  starting  left. 

Toe  heel  moving  forward  right,  left,  right,  left.  (With 
weight  on  one  foot,  strike  the  toe  of  free  foot.  Strike 
the  heel  and  transfer  weight  to  it.) 
Brush  step,  moving  backward  right,  left,  right,  left. 
Repeat  lines  1-2. 

Repeat. 

Shuffle  step  right,  left,  right.    Stamp  left  and  right. 
Pulling  up  rope,  moving  backward  on  heels  (7  times). 
Repeat  measures  1-4  starting  left. 
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TWISTIFICATION 
(Old  North  Carolina  Play— Party  Game) 

f,:  ..jiflQji  fiflaj) 
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All  up  and  down,  my  honey, 
All  up  and  down  we  go. 
Somebody's  rocking  my  sugar  lump, 
Somebody's  rocking  my  sugar  lump, 
Somebody's  rocking  my  sugar  lump, 
0  dance,  Cinnamon,  dance! 

Sets  of  six  to  eight  couples,  boys  in  line  facing  opposite 
line  of  girls. 

Head  couple  joins  both  hands  and  slides  toward  foot  of 
set. 

Head  couple  slides  back  to  place. 

Head  couple  joins  right  hands  and  pass  to  opposite  side, 
where  the  head  boy  turns  second  girl  with  left  hand, 
while  head  girl  turns  second  boy  with  left  hand;  then 
head  couple  turns  around  each  other  with  right  hands  in 
center  of  set,  and  proceeds,  head  boy  turning  third  girl 
and  head  girl  turning  third  boy;  continue  to  foot  of  set, 
when  head  couple  becomes  foot  and  second  couple  becomes 
head,  and  leads  off. 


Formation : 

Line  1: 

Line  2: 
Lines  3-6: 
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GAMES 

Bombardment  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

The  field  or  gymnasium  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  and  the  players  are 
divided  into  two  teams.  At  the  back  of  each  team's  area  is  placed  a  row  of 
Indian  clubs.  The  players  are  restricted  to  their  respective  area  in  front  of 
the  clubs  but  to  no  particular  positions.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  knock 
down  the  clubs  of  the  opponent's  team  by  throwing  volley  balls  or  basket 
balls.  Each  club  that  is  knocked  down  counts  one  point.  Each  player  tries 
to  guard  the  clubs  of  his  team  while  throwing  at  those  of  the  other  team; 
therefore,  he  must  watch  the  balls  all  the  time,  as  they  are  continually  in 
motion.  If  a  player  knocks  down  a  club  on  his  own  side  by  accident,  it  counts 
one  point  for  the  opponent.  The  team  wins  which  has  the  greatest  number 
of  points  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  or  which  first  gains  a  certain  stated  score. 

Cross  Tag  (Playground) 

Players  escape  being  tagged  by  another  player  running  between  the  first 
player  and  "It,"  who  then  chases  the  second  player. 

Couple  Tag  (Playground) 

Players  stand  in  couples,  holding  hands.  Two  "Its"  hold  hands  and  chase 
couples  to  tag  them. 

Catch  The  Cane  (Playground,  gymnasium) 

One  player  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  players  or  front  of  a  line  of 
players.  This  player  holds  a  cane  that  rests  with  one  end  on  the  floor  and 
is  held  at  the  other  end  by  the  forefinger.  The  game  begins  when  the  center 
player  calls  the  name  (or  number,  when  the  players  have  been  numbered 
consecutively  beforehand)  of  one  of  the  circle  players.  At  the  same  time 
the  name  is  called  the  center  player  lifts  his*  forefinger  and  the  called 
player  must  retrieve  the  cane  before  it  falls  to  the  floor.  If  he  is  successful 
he  exchanges  places  with  the  player  in  the  center;  if  he  fails  he  returns  to 
the  circle  and  the  first  player  continues  in  the  center. 

A  semi-circle  or  line  formation  may  be  used  in  the  schoolroom.  For  a 
large  number  of  players,  form  two  circles  and  provide  each  with  a  cane. 
Variations :  Players  may  be  required  to  perform  some  form  of  a  stunt  before 
catching  the  cane,  such  as  touching  the  foot  first,  touching  the  ground  first, 
clapping  hands  once  or  twice,  etc. 

Fire,  Air,  Water  (Playground,  schoolroom,  or  gymnasium) 

The  players  are  all  seated  at  desks  or  standing  in  a  circle  except  one,  who 
is  "It."  "It"  stands  in  the  center  or  front  and  tosses  a  bean  bag  or 
eraser  to  some  player.  At  the  same  time  he  calls  either  "Air,"  "Fire,"  or 
"Water,"  and  then  quickly  counts  out  loud  "1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10."  The 
player  at  whom  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  must  quickly  name  some  animal 
living  in  the  air,  if  "It"  calls  "Air"  or  some  fish  if  "It"  calls  "Water."  If 
"Fire"  is  called,  the  player  to  whom  the  bean  bag  is  thrown  must  remain 
silent.  No  person  may  name  any  animal  or  fish  previously  called  by  another 
person.  Should  the  player  fail  to  answer  correctly  before  the  one  who  is 
"It"  has  counted  10,  he  changes  places  with  the  thrower. 
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Indian  File  Dodge  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

All  but  six  players  form  a  circle  facing  the  center.  The  other  six  players 
are  in  the  circle  in  file  formation  with  hands  on  the  hips  of  the  player  in  front. 
The  players  standing  on  the  circle  try  to  hit  the  last  player  of  the  file  below 
the  waist  with  the  ball.  The  first  player  in  the  file  uses  his  hands  to  guard 
and  may  hit  the  ball.  He  steers  the  file  so  that  the  last  player  will  not  be  hit. 
When  the  last  player  of  the  file  is  legally  hit,  he  joins  the  circle  and  continues 
playing.  The  game  continues  until  all  the  file  players  have  been  hit.  Six 
other  players  are  then  selected  to  go  in  the  center. 

Suggestions:  (1)  Any  player  who  releases  hold  or  falls  must  join  the  circle. 

(2)  When  three  players  are  left  in  the  file,  they  may  break  and  continue 
the  same  as  Simple  Dodge  Ball. 

Last  Man  (Schoolroom  or  playground) 

Players  seated  at  desks.  One  is  "It"  and  another  runner.  The  runner  is 
safe  if  he  stands  behind  some  row  and  calls  "Last  man,"  when  the  front  player 
on  that  row  is  now  being  chased  by  "It,"  and  saves  himself  by  standing  be- 
hind a  row  and  calling  "Last  man."  When  the  front  player  runs,  each  player 
in  that  row  moves  forward  one  seat;  the  runner  who  called  "Last  man"  takes 
the  rear  seat  thus  vacated  in  that  row.  When  a  runner  is  tagged  he  becomes 
"It,"  and  the  one  who  tagged  him  may  now  be  tagged  in  his  turn.  (This  game 
may  be  used  on  the  playground  with  little  variation.) 

Beat  the  Throw  (Playground) 

Players  are  arranged  in  two  teams.  One  team  lines  up  some  distance  be- 
hind the  home  plate.  The  players  on  the  other  team  take  their  places  in  the 
field  with  a  player  on  each  base,  a  pitcher,  and  fielders. 

Number  1  of  the  team  at  the  bat  starts  at  home  plate  and  runs  around  the 
bases.  The  instant  he  starts,  the  pitcher  throws  the  ball  (playground  ball  or 
rubber  ball)  to  the  catcher  who  starts  the  ball  around  the  bases.  The  base 
runner  tries  to  complete  one  circuit  while  the  team  in  the  field  tries  to  throw 
the  ball  around  the  bases.  The  fielders  recover  dropped  balls  and  throw 
them  to  the  basemen.  The  side  may  retire  after  three  outs  or  when  all  players 
have  had  a  chance.   One  complete  circuit  by  the  runner  scores  one  run. 

Volley  Keep-Up  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Any  number  of  circles  with  an  equal  number  of  players  standing  on  each 
circle.  Two  players  are  assigned  to  cover  the  space  in  the  center  of  each 
circle.  A  volley  ball  is  thrown  in  the  air  by  any  player  of  the  circle.  The 
object  is  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  air  and  try  to  volley  (tap)  the  ball  25  times 
before  another  team  is  able  to  do  it.  The  volleys  can  be  counted  and  the 
players  sit  on  the  floor  to  indicate  the  completion  of  25  consecutive  volleys. 
The  center  players  guide  the  ball  and  keep  it  from  touching  the  floor.  The 
center  players  should  be  changed  occasionally. 

Marching  to  Jerusalem  (Schoolroom) 

The  game  starts  with  all  players  ready  to  march.  The  class  should  march 
in  serpentine  form  up  one  aisle  and  down  the  next,  etc.;  instead  of  encircling 
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a  row  of  seats.  There  should  be  for  a  large  class  from  one  to  six  less  seats 
than  the  number  of  players.  For  instance,  one  seat  should  be  counted  out  in 
each  row  or  each  alternate  row.  The  seat  that  is  not  in  play  may  be  desig- 
nated by  turning  it  up,  if  of  that  variety,  and  by  placing  a  book  on  the  desk 
belonging  to  it.  The  players  continue  to  march  around  the  row  of  chairs,  the 
main  object  of  the  game  being  the  scramble  for  seats  when  the  music  stops 
or  upon  some  other  signal,  like  "Sit!"  if  there  be  no  music.  The  players  not 
obtaining  a  seat  at  that  time  are  out  and  occupy  seats  not  in  play  or  stand 
out  of  the  way  at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  game  continues,  taking  out  seats 
during  each  marching  period  until  two  are  trying  for  the  last  one. 

Prison  Base  (Playground) 

Two  bases  of  considerable  size  should  be  marked  out  and  two  prisons.  Two 
teams  of  equal  numbers  occupy  the  bases.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make 
prisoners  of  the  opponents.  The  special  rule  of  play  is  that  any  player  can 
tag  and  thus  capture  any  player  of  the  opposing  side  who  left  his  base  earlier; 
that  is,  the  player  who  has  been  away  from  his  base  longest  can  be  tagged 
by  any  opponent  who  has  not  been  away  so  long.  The  only  ways  to  escape 
being  tagged  are  to  run  so  fast  that  no  opponent  can  catch  you  or  to  go  back  to 
your  base.  When  one  is  tagged,  the  tagger  can  take  his  prisoner  to  prison 
without  being  captured.  If  a  player  of  the  same  side  as  a  prisoner  can  tag 
him  before  being  tagged  by  the  opponents,  he  may  take  him  home  without 
being  captured.  The  success  of  this  game  depends  much  on  the  size  of  bases 
and  prisons  and  their  location  and  distance  apart. 

Progressive  Dodge  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Draw  lines  dividing  the  court  into  three  equal  parts.  Have  players  in  three 
teams,  one  occupying  each  space.  The  game  is  played  in  three  divisions  of 
five  minutes  each.  A  score  is  made  by  the  team  hitting  a  member  of  an- 
other team  with  the  ball;  the  umpire  calls  the  score  as  made.  A  good  hit 
must  be  made  before  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground.  No  player  may  step 
into  an  opponent's  territory.  When  "time"  is  called,  teams  change  places 
by  rotating,  team  number  1  being  now  in  the  center,  team  number  2  in  the  end 
court,  and  so  on,  as  the  game  proceeds.  The  scores  are  totaled  at  the  end  of 
the  third  division  of  play. 

Soccer  Dodge  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Lay  out  a  circle  25  or  30  feet  in  diameter  and  arrange  the  two  teams  as  in 
Dodge  Ball,  one  team  forming  the  circle,  the  other  inside.  One  player  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  kicking  it  in  on  the  signal.  The 
outside  team  keeps  the  ball  in  play  by  passing  it  with  the  feet  or  head,  or 
kicking  it  as  in  soccer,  attempting  to  eliminate  the  players  on  the  inside  of 
the  circle  by  hitting  them  with  the  ball.  No  player  of  the  outside  circle  is 
permitted  to  touch  the  ball  with  his  hands;  penalty  for  this  is  his  elimination 
from  the  game.  Should  any  player  of  the  inside  team  step  outside  the  circle 
he  is  out  of  the  game.  The  team  eliminating  the  greater  number  of  players 
in  a  given  time  is  the  winner.  Players  on  the  outer  circle  should  keep  their 
places;  players  on  the  inside  team  scatter  within  the  circle  to  best  avoid  the 
ball.  If  the  ball  stops  within  the  circle,  the  nearest  player  goes  in  and 
dribbles  the  ball  out. 
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Kick  The  Can  (Playground) 

A  certain  spot  is  chosen  as  "home  base,"  where  all  players  assemble.  A 
player  takes  a  can  and  throws  it  as  far  as  possible.  The  player  who  is  "It" 
runs  after  the  can  and  returns  it  to  "home  base."  In  the  meantime  the  other 
players  have  hidden  themselves.  "It"  now  tries  to  find  them.  If  he  spies  one 
and  returns  and  touches  "home  base,"  this  one  is  caught.  The  game  con- 
tinues until  three  players  are  caught.  If  one  of  the  hiders  succeeds  in  slip- 
ping "home,"  he  kicks  the  can  as  far  as  possible.  The  player  who  is  "It"  must 
once  more  get  the  can  and  bring  it  to  "home  base"  while  anyone  already 
caught  may  hide  over,  and  before  "It"  can  again  spy  anyone.  When  three 
players  are  caught,  the  one  caught  first  is  "It"  for  next  game. 

Stride  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

Players  in  circle,  one  player  in  center;  the  center  player  tries  to  throw 
the  basketball  between  the  feet  of  the  players  in  circle,  who  are  standing 
with  feet  wide  apart,  and  who  bat  the  ball  back  to  center  (with  hands)  in 
guarding  their  own  feet;  if  the  center  player  succeeds  in  driving  the  ball  out- 
side the  circle,  he  exchanges  places  in  the  circle  with  the  player  who  allowed 
the  ball  to  go  out. 

Square  Soccer* 

One  team  is  lined  up  on  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  thirty  foot  square  and  the 
other  team  is  lined  up  on  the  other  two  sides.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for 
any  player  who  secures  the  ball  to  kick  it  from  his  line  through  the  opposite 
line  not  higher  than  the  players'  heads.  It  may  be  blocked  as  in  soccer  and 
the  players  may  run  out  into  the  field  to  secure  the  ball,  but  they  must  return 
to  their  places  in  line  before  attempting  to  kick  through  the  opponent's  line 
and  must  at  no  time  touch  the  ball  with  the  hands.  A  point  is  scored  each 
time  the  ball  is  forced  over  the  opponent's  line.  A  game  of  ten  points  may  be 
played,  or  a  time  limit  may  be  set.  When  the  ball  crosses  a  line  it  is  put  in 
play  again  at  the  point  where  it  crossed. 

Box  Ball  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

This  game  is  played  in  a  space  similar  to  a  baseball  diamond  but  smaller. 
A  small  rubber  ball  is  used.  One  team  is  in  the  field,  the  other  at  the  bat. 
The  pitcher  throws  the  ball  so  that  it  bounces  in  front  of  home  plate.  The 
batter  using  either  the  fist  or  open  hand  hits  the  ball.  The  ball  must  hit 
within  the  area  bounded  by  the  bases  and  home  plate.  The  batter  runs  to 
first  base  and  if  possible  continues  around  the  bases.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  baseball  rules,  one  foul  or  one  strike,  or  a  batted  ball  hitting  outside 
of  designated  area,  retires  the  batter. 

Three  Steps 

The  players  of  two  teams  line  up  on  the  field  as  for  a  kick-off  in  football. 
The  ball  is  placed  on  the  center  line.  Side  lines  should  be  marked  or  shown 
in  some  manner. 

The  team  winning  the  toss  elects  to  kick  or  receive.  The  game  is  started 
by  a  regular  kick-off.   If  the  receiving  player  catches  the  ball  on  the  fly,  he 

takes  three  running  steps  forward  (longest  possible  strides)  toward  the  op- 

and  Company  "  AtWetic  Pro*ram  for  Elementary  Schools"  by  Lenora  Anderson.   A.  S.  Barnes 
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ponents'  goal.  From  here  he  may  punt  in  an  attempt  to  gain  ground.  If  the 
ball  is  not  caught  on  the  fly,  the  kick  is  made  from  the  point  where  the  ball  is 
first  touched  by  the  receiving  team.  Players  on  each  team  kick  in  rotation 
except  when  a  player  catches  the  ball  on  the  fly. 

The  ball  is  kicked  back  and  forth  between  the  teams  in  this  way  until  one 
team  scores  a  goal.  A  goal  is  scored  when  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  desig- 
nated goal.  The  goal  may  be  regulation  width  or  the  entire  width  of  the 
field,  depending  upon  the  grade,  age,  and  ability  of  the  players.  If  the  goal 
is  a  line,  the  ball  must  be  above  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  defending  players 
when  it  crosses  the  goal  line.  If  the  ball  crosses  the  goal  line  below  this 
height  the  ball  goes  to  the  opponents  and  the  kick  is  made  from  the  goal  line. 
If  the  ball  is  kicked  outside  of  the  side  line,  the  ball  is  returned  from  the 
point  where  it  left  the  field.  Defending  players  must  not  interfere  with  a 
kick  or  hamper  the  kicker  in  any  way. 

Each  goal  counts  one  point.  Teams  change  goals  after  a  point  is  made. 
The  losing  team  has  the  choice  of  kicking  or  receiving  the  ball.  The  ball  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  play  is  resumed. 

Long  and  Short 

The  players  take  turns  shooting  for  the  basketball  goal.  Each  player  has 
two  shots;  the  first  he  must  take  from  a  point  as  far  away  as  the  farthest 
boundary  of  the  free  throw  lane,  the  second  is  a  follow  up  shot,  that  is,  he 
shoots  from  the  point  that  he  recovers  the  ball. 

The  long  shot  counts  2  points;  the  short  shot  counts  1  point.  The  game 
may  be  played  for  15,  20,  or  any  number  of  points  agreed  upon. 

Pin  Basketball* 

Equipment:  Basketball  (or  soccer  ball  for  small  children) ;  two  Indian  Clubs 
or  wooden  pins,  one  in  the  center  of  each  circle  at  either  end  of  court.  Indian 
clubs  or  pins  should  be  fastened  upon  small  wooden  bases  for  greater  stability 
in  playing  on  rough  grounds.  Usable  pins  may  be  made  on  one-foot  lengths  of 
2x4  fastened  on  bases,  or  one  foot  lengths  of  4  x  4  unmounted,  or  one  foot 
lengths  may  be  salvaged  from  broken  baseball  bats  and  screwed  upon  bases, 
or  old  ten  pins  with  bases  squared  off. 

Court:  Basketball  court  or  ground  of  equivalent  size  marked  as  for  nine- 
court  basketball  with  addition  of  a  circle  three  feet  in  diameter  drawn  inside 
each  middle  end  court,  with  circumference  of  circle  touching  midpoint  of  end 
boundary  line  of  court. 

Rules:  The  rules  are  the  same  as  for  nine-court  basketball.  See  page  244. 
Exceptions — ball  is  thrown  to  knock  down  Indian  club  or  pin  instead  of  being 
thrown  through  a  basket.  Upon  a  free  throw  for  goal,  ball  is  thrown — not 
rolled — from  the  regulation  free-throw  line,  fifteen  feet  from  end  of  boundary 
of  court.  Should  ball  touch  the  ground  in  a  free  throw  before  knocking  the  club 
down,  a  point  shall  not  be  counted  and  the  ball  shall  be  in  play.  In  making 
a  free  throw  the  player  may  not  step  past  the  fifteen-foot  throw  line  until 
the  ball  has  entered  the  circle.  If  played  on  a  regulation  basketball  court  a 


*  From  "Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools"  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen.  Copy- 
right 1930  and  1932  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 
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ball  striking  the  basketball  post  and  rebounding  into  the  court  shall  be  in 
play.  It  is  a  foul  for  any  player  to  step  inside  one  of  the  circles.  Penalty — a 
"free  throw"  to  opposite  team. 

Score:  Two  points  when  pin  is  knocked  over  in  a  "field  throw";  one  point 
when  pin  is  knocked  over  in  a  "free  throw." 

Corner  Ball 

The  ground  is  marked  off  into  a  space  measuring  twenty-five  by  thirty 
feet.  This  area  is  divided  across  the  center  by  a  straight  line.  Three  small 
goals  are  marked  off  in  each  half  so  made,  one  in  each  end  corner  and  the 
other  midway  these  two.    (See  diagram  below). 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams.  Each  team  faces  the  other, 
and  stations  a  "goal  man"  in  each  of  the  goals  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
opposite  team.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  heads  of 
the  opposing  team  to  one's  own  "goal  men." 

The  players  on  each  side  are  not  restricted  to  any  special  positions  within 
their  own  half  of  the  court,  but  they  should  see  that  the  opposing  team's 
"goal  men"  are  well  guarded.  No  player  may  cross  the  line  which  divides 
the  two  halves  of  the  ground.  The  "goal  men"  may  not  step  outside  the  goals, 
and  no  opponent  may  step  inside.  When  a  "goal  man"  catches  a  ball  he 
must  throw  it  back  at  once,  trying  of  course  to  get  it  to  his  own  team  over  the 
heads  of  the  opponents,  who  try  to  intercept  it. 

Every  goal  caught  by  a  "goal  man"  scores  one  point  for  his  team.  The 
side  first  scoring  20  points  wins  the  game. 

3or/.   1 
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Long  Ball  (Playground) 

Mark  out  three  bases:  home,  pitcher's  base  and  long  base,  each  3  by  6  feet. 
The  pitcher's  base  should  be  25  to  35  feet  from  home  base  and  long  base  several 
feet  farther.  Long  base  may  be  directly  back  of  pitcher's  base  or  in  any  other 
direction  that  is  convenient.  Use  an  indoor  baseball.  Choose  two  teams  and 
have  one  team  at  bat,  the  other  in  the  field.  The  pitcher  must  toss  the  ball  to 
the  batter.  Players  bat  in  regular  order.  Each  player  remains  at  bat  until 
he  hits  the  ball,  and  then  he  runs  to  long  base,  no  matter  where  the  hit  ball 
goes.  There  are  no  foul  balls  in  this  game.  If  a  hit  ball  is  caught  before  it 
falls  to  the  ground  the  batter  is  out.  If  the  fielders  do  not  catch  it  they  get 
it  and  try  to  touch  the  batter  with  it  before  he  can  reach  long  base,  or  while 
he  is  running  home  from  long  base.  Players  reaching  long  base  may  remain 
there  until  they  see  a  good  chance  to  return  to  home  base,  even  if  several  are 
on  the  base  at  once.  Scores  are  counted  for  each  player  reaching  home  base 
safely.  The  side  at  bat  is  out  and  must  change  places  with  opponents  when 
three  batters  are  out  or  when  all  are  on  long  base  and  no  one  is  left  to  bat. 
The  side  making  most  scores  in  even  innings  wins. 

Bat  Ball  (Playground) 

Equipment:  A  light  inflated  ball,  preferably  a  volley  ball. 

Plan  of  Game:  A  playing  space  about  the  size  of  a  basketball  court  (70  x  35 
feet)  is  marked  off  and  the  players  are  divided  into  two  teams.  One  team  is 
at  bat  as  in  baseball,  while  the  other  team  takes  up  various  positions  on  the 
field.  The  field  is  divided  into  "enemy"  and  "safe"  territory.  The  team  at  bat 
numbers  off  and  takes  turn  at  bat,  the  batter  standing  at  a  home  base  in  safe 
territory.  Fifteen  feet  from  the  home  base  is  a  line  extending  across  the 
width  of  the  field  marking  the  beginning  of  the  enemy  territory  and  across 
which  the  ball  must  pass  in  order  to  be  a  fair  hit.  The  hit  is  made  by  the 
player  tossing  the  ball  in  the  air  with  his  left  hand  and  hitting  it  with  his 
right. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  enemy  territory  is  a  runner's  base  around  which  the 
batter  runs  after  making  a  fair  hit.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  runner 
to  reach  the  base  and  return  to  the  home  base  before  being  hit  with  the  ball. 
If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  he  scores  a  run  for  his  team.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  hit  with  the  ball  by  one  of  his  opponents  he  is  out.  Three  outs  retire  the 
batting  side  which  then  changes  places  with  the  team  on  the  field.  When  each 
team  has  had  a  turn  at  bat  one  inning  is  over.  A  game  may  consist  of  any 
number  of  innings  agreed  upon  by  the  two  teams.  The  team  having  the  great- 
est number  of  runs  at  the  end  of  the  game  wins. 
Rules : 

1.  The  ball  must  go  over  the  15  foot  line  in  order  to  be  a  fair  hit. 

2.  The  players  in  the  field  may  not  run  with  the  ball  or  hold  it  until  the 
runner  passes  him,  but  at  least  three  of  the  players  must  keep  the  ball  in 
motion  passing  to  such  points  of  advantage  as  give  opportunities  to  put 
out  the  runner.  Disregard  of  this  rule  is  a  foul  and  gives  1  point  to  the 
team  at  bat. 

3.  Each  runner  must  round  the  runner's  base.  Failure  to  do  this  counts 
as  an  out  for  the  side  at  bat  and  the  run  if  made  does  not  count. 
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4.  A  player  is  out  if: 

a.  The  batted  ball  fails  to  go  over  the  15  foot  line. 

b.  He  is  hit  by  the  ball  thrown  by  a  player  on  the  opposite  team  while 
in  enemy  territory. 

c.  The  batted  ball  is  caught  by  one  player  on  the  opposite  side, 
d*.  His  batted  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  on  either  side  of  the  field, 
e.  He  runs  beyond  the  side  boundary  lines. 

Remarks :  Players  in  the  field  should  carefully  distribute  themselves  over 
the  playing  space.  Stress  the  necessity  of  passing  the  ball  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. The  runner  has  the  privilege  of  dodging  or  halting  but  must  make 
the  complete  run  around  the  base.  Care  and  courtesy  in  hitting  the  runner 
should  be  emphasized. 

Hit  Pin  Baseball 

Equipment:  Soccer  ball  and  Indian  clubs. 

Field:  Baseball  diamond — one  club  is  placed  in  the  center  of  each  base.  The 
distance  between  bases  should  be  45  feet,  the  distance  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  first  and  third  base  lines  at  home  plate  to  the  front  edge  of  the 
bowler's  box  shall  be  30  feet;  the  box  shall  be  12  feet  by  4  feet.  The  home  plate 
is  a  circle  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Team:  Nine  players,  namely  catcher,  bowler,  first,  second,  third  basemen, 
short  stop,  right,  center  and  left  fielders. 

Object  of  Game:  To  score  runs  for  your  own  team  by  completing  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  bases  without  being  put  out  and  without  stopping  on  any  base.  The 
bowler  in  this  game  takes  the  place  of  the  pitcher  in  regular  baseball. 

An  Out: 

1.  To  put  a  runner  out  the  ball  must  first  be  fielded  by  the  team  in  the  field, 
passed  to  first,  second,  third  and  home  plates  in  regular  sequence.  If 
in  passing  a  ball  round  the  bases  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  the  ball 
ahead  of  the  runner  and  any  member  of  the  team  in  the  field  can  knock 
down  the  Indian  club  on  the  base  immediately  preceding  the  runner,  the 
runner  shall  be  out.  Three  outs  make  an  inning. 

2.  Three  strikes  make  an  out. 

3.  If  after  4  balls  the  kicker  kicks  a  foul  he  is  out. 

4.  If  the  bowler  knocks  down  the  Indian  club  at  home  he  is  out.  If  the 
kicker  knocks  down  the  Indian  club  at  home  he  is  out. 

5.  If  foul  ball,  above  head,  is  caught  before  touching  the  floor. 

6.  A  caught  fly  is  an  out. 

7.  If  hit  by  a  kicked  ball,  the  kicker  is  out. 

8.  If  in  running  around  the  bases,  he  knocks  down  one  of  the  clubs,  he  is 
out,  or  if  the  kicker  steps  off  home  plate  when  kicking,  this  is  a  strike, 

9.  If  the  runner  fails  to  get  outside  the  circuit  of  the  bases,  he  is  out,  and 
if  he  fails  to  touch  home  plate,  he  is  out. 

The  Bowler: 

1.  He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  step  out  of  his  box  until  he  has  delivered  the 
ball.  Penalty  is  a  ball  called  on  the  bowler. 
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2.  He  may  roll,  toss,  or  use  the  side  arm  stroke,  but  he  shall  not  use  any 
over  arm  movement.  It  is  considered  an  over  arm  stroke  if,  when  the 
ball  is  actually  being  delivered',  any  part  of  the  arm  is  raised  above 
the  shoulder. 

3.  If  the  bowler  bowls  four  balls  then  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  home  plate 
and  the  kicker  is  allowed  to  kick  it  from  there  and  he  becomes  a  runner 
then  provided  he  has  kicked  a  fair  ball,  if  a  foul  ball,  then  he  is  out. 

The  Basemen: 

1.  Each  baseman  when  passing  the  ball  in  the  circuit  of  the  bases  must 
at  the  time  of  delivering  the  ball  have  one  foot  on  the  base,  if  not  then 
the  runner  scores  a  run  whether  he  had  been  put  out  at  another  base 
or  not. 

2.  The  base  runner  has  the  right  of  way  on  his  way  round  the  diamond. 

The  Fielders : 

First,  they  must  field  any  ball  in  their  territory  and  then  pass  it  to 
the  first  baseman,  for  the  ball  has  to  be  passed  around  the  bases  al- 
ways starting  at  first  base. 

Ball: 

1.  Any  ball  bowled  that  does  not  cross  home  plate  circle. 

2.  Any  ball  that  crosses  the  circle  above  the  kicker's  knees. 
Strike  : 

Any  ball  crossing  the  home  plate  circle  and  not  more  than  knee  high 
of  the  striker.  Three  strikes  constitute  an  out.  A  RUN  counts  one 
point. 

Circle  Pole  Ball 

The  game  of  circle  pole  ball  for  girls  is  played  by  two  teams  of  not  less  than 
seven  or  more  than  eighteen;  nine  or  eleven  girls  make  the  best  game.  The 
ball  is  passed  from  one  player  to  another,  the  purpose  of  each  team  being  to 
get  the  ball  to  a  baseman  who  tries  to  hit  the  pole,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  the  other  team  from  securing  possession  of  the  ball  or  scoring.  The 
pole  being  hit  by  the  ball  thrown  by  a  baseman  counts  one  point. 

The  Court:  Two  circles,  one  inside  the  other,  with  line  across  the  center; 
pole  on  center  of  this  line. 

Baseman:  Occupy  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  circle.  The  base- 
man for  each  team  playing  within  one-half  of  the  circle. 

Guards:  Stand  directly  in  front  of  the  opponent's  baseman.  The  girl  or 
girls  guarding  the  pole  stand  between  the  inner  circle  and  the  center  line,  ex- 
cept during  the  toss,  when  the  two  girls  taking  the  toss  change  to  the  other 
side. 

Equipment:  One  basketball.  One  pole,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  either 
fastened  securely  to  the  floor  or  fastened  to  a  weighted  base. 

Game :  The  game  is  started  by  the  referee  who  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  toss- 
ing the  ball  up  between  two  girls  who  are  guarding  the  pole.  Since  the  guards 
face  their  baseman  and  the  distance  is  too  far  to  bat  the  ball,  the  girls  taking 
the  toss  step  across  the  center  line  and  take  the  toss  facing  their  guards.  Im- 
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mediately  after  the  toss  the  girls  return  to  their  own  half  of  the  court  and  re- 
main there  until  a  score  is  made.  < 

The  guard  gaining  possession  of  the  ball  after  the  toss  passes  it  to  a  base- 
man who,  in  turn,  aims  to  hit  the  pole.  Meantime  the  opponent  guards  are 
attempting  to  intercept  the  passes.  If  the  pole  is  not  hit,  the  ball  continues  in 
play. 

Violations:  Include  all  violations  and  fouls  of  Official  Basketball  Rules. 
Penalties :  The  ball  is  given  to  a  guard  on  the  opposite  team. 
Out  of  bounds :  The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  giving  the  ball  to  opponent's  guard. 
Time :  Ten-minute  quarters  with  a  change  of  courts  at  the  end  of  the  half. 


GRADE  SIX 

STUNTS  AND  SELF-TESTING  ACTIVITIES 

Heel  and  Toe  Spring 

Draw  a  line  on  the  floor.  Place  the  heels  against  this  line,  bend  down  and 
grasp  the  toes  with  the  fingers  beneath  the  feet.  Lean  forward  slightly  to 
get  impetus  and  jump  backward  over  the  line.  Try  jumping  forward  in  same 
way. 

Arm  Length  Tag 

Two  players  stand  facing,  each  with  an  arm  extended  at  full  length  at 
shoulder  level,  and  try  to  touch  each  other  without  being  touched  in  return. 
This  will  require  rapid  twisting,  dodging  and  bending.  A  touch  on  the  ex- 
tended hand  does  not  count. 

Push-Up 

Bend  knees  deep  and  place  hands  on  floor.  Straighten  legs  backward,  keep 
the  knees  straight,  feet  together  and  body  in  one  line  with  no  sagging  or 
humping  of  the  waist.  In  this  position,  bend  arms  and  lower  head  and 
shoulders  as  near  to  the  floor  as  possible  without  any  body-part  touching  the 
floor  or  ground,  then  push  up  (straighten  arms);  repeat  as  many  times  as 
possible. 

Squeezer 

Standing  with  feet  apart,  place  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  to  the  right  of  the 
right  foot.  Pass  the  left  hand  across  the  body,  around  the  right  leg,  and 
forward  between  the  legs  to  pick  up  the  paper. 

Heel  Knock 

Jump  into  the  air  and  click  heels  together  before  landing.  Land  with  feet 
apart  and  in  controlled  position.  Do  same,  clicking  heels  twice  before  landing. 

Strength  Test 

Players  clasp  right  hands  and  stand  with  right  foot  advanced.  The  outside 
of  the  right  foot  is  against  the  opponent's  right  foot.  The  object  is  to  make 
the  opponent  move  either  foot  from  the  starting  position. 
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Bend,  Stretch,  and  Mark 

Stand  in  a  stride  position  and  toe  a  line.  Bend  knees  and  move  the  right 
arm  around  the  right  leg.  Reach  between  the  legs  and  make  a  chalk  mark 
as  far  forward  as  possible. 

Jump  Over  Foot 

Grasp  left  foot  by  the  toes  with  the  right  hand,  bending  knee  outward  as 
far  as  possible.  Jump  over  left  foot  with  the  right  foot  without  letting  go 
of  toes.  Try  the  same  backward.  See  how  many  forward  and  backward 
jumps  you  can  do. 

Hand  Stand 

Bend  at  the  waist,  placing  the  hands  on  the  mats  shoulder  distance  apart, 
fingers  spread  and  to  the  front — the  arms  are  made  as  rigid  as  possible.  Push 
the  body  upwards  from  the  feet,  the  weight  will  be  shifted  from  the  feet  to 
the  hands;  when  the  trunk  is  in  a  vertical  position  straighten  out  the  legs, 
point  the  toes  and  pull  the  head  backward  towards  the  heels  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  last  movement  will  arch  the  back  and  assist  in  maintaining  the 
balance.  Have  someone  hold  the  pupils  during  the  first  few  attempts  until 
they  feel  the  correct  position. 

Stiff  Leg  Bend 

Raise  the  arms  sideward  and  stand  on  one  foot.  Raise  the  other  leg  in 
front  and  bend  knee.   Return  to  starting  position. 

Stooping  Stretch 

Place  both  heels  against  a  line  and  about  one  foot  apart.  With  a  piece  of 
chalk  held  with  both  hands  stoop  forward,  with  knees  straight,  and  mark 
the  floor  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  hands  are  stretched  backward,  between 
the  legs.  Regain  the  erect  position  without  removing  the  feet  from  the  line 
or  touching  the  floor  with  the  hands.  If  impossible  to  touch  the  floor  with 
both  hands  on  chalk,  try  with  either  right  or  left  hand. 

Merry-Go-Round 

To  be  performed  by  8  pupils.  Four  pupils  sit  down  on  the  ground  forming 
a  cross,  feet  meeting  in  the  center.  Each  of  the  other  four  stands  in  the 
space  between  two  of  the  seated  four,  grasping  their  hands  with  a  tight  grip. 
The  first  four  brace  feet  and  raise  hips  off  the  floor  until  the  body  is  in  a 
straight  line,  then  the  standing  four  move  to  the  left,  the  entire  eight  re- 
volving. 
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RELAYS 

Use  game  skills  and  stunts  for  relays. 
Shuttle  Relay 

Each  team  is  arranged  in  two  groups,  even  numbers  in  one  group,  odd 
numbers  in  the  group  facing  them.  At  the  signal,  Number  1  of  each  team 
runs  forward  and  passes  the  baton  to  (or  tags)  Number  2  of  his  own 
team  in  the  group  which  is  standing  opposite.  Number  2  runs  and  passes 
the  baton  to  Number  3.  This  continues  until  the  two  groups  of  each  team 
have  exchanged  places.  There  may  be  any  number  of  teams  running  at 
the  same  time.    The  game  is  then  repeated. 

Fetch  and  Carry  Relay 

Players  are  in  files.  An  Indian  club  is  placed  some  distance  in  front  of 
each  team.  Number  1  has  an  Indian  club  and  at  a  signal  runs  forward 
and  exchanges  his  club  for  the  one  in  front.  He  runs  back  and  passes  the 
club  to  Number  2  of  the  team  who  continues  the  game.  If  a  club  falls, 
the  player  must  stand  it  up  before  he  completes  his  run.  Failure  to  do 
this  disqualifies  the  team.  The  runner  goes  to  the  end  of  his  team  after 
he  has  passed  the  club  to  the  next  runner. 

Weaving  Relay  Race 

There  must  be,  at  least,  two  circles  with  an  even  number  of  players  on 
each  side.  The  members  of  each  side  count  off  in  running  numbers,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  etc.,  and  at  the  signal  to  "go"  Number  1  of  each  circle  runs  in 
and  out  in  front  of  Number  2,  in  back  of  Number  3,  in  front  of  4,  and 
back  of  5,  etc.,  until  the  player  has  returned  to  his  own  place.  He  then 
touches  Number  2,  who  repeats  the  same  performance,  then  Number  3,  etc., 
until  all  have  run  around  circle  and  returned  to  their  regular  places. 
Those  completing  the  maneuver  first  are  declared  winners. 

Hopping  Relay 

Divide  the  players  into  an  even  number  of  teams.  Competing  teams  are 
seated  facing  each  other  with  arm's  length  distances  between  team  members 
and  with  legs  extended,  feet  touching  those  of  opposite  players.  On  the 
signal  the  first  player  of  each  team  runs  around  back  of  his  team  and 
hops  on  both  feet  over  his  team's  legs  back  to  his  place  and  sits  down.  As 
soon  as  he  has  sat  down,  the  second  player  goes  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure. The  relay  continues  until  all  players  of  one  team  have  had  a 
"go,"  and  the  last  player  has  sat  down. 

Dribble  Up  and  Shoot  Relay  (Gymnasium) 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  in  file  formation,  about  20  ft. 
from  basketball  goal.  Number  1  dribbles  the  ball  forward  and  shoots 
for  the  basket.  Whether  or  not  the  ball  goes  in  the  basket,  he  recovers  it, 
dribbles  it  back,  and  passes  it  to  the  next  player.  The  first  team  that 
scores  twenty  points  is  the  winner.  Each  goal  counts  two  points.  (For 
girl,  run  with  the  ball  instead  of  bouncing  it). 
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Soccer  Dribble  Pass  Race 

A  line  is  drawn  about  20  feet  in  front  of  the  starting  line  and  parallel 
to  it.  The  teams  are  in  files  at  the  starting  line.  At  a  signal,  Number  1 
in  each  team  dribbles  a  soccer  ball  to  the  line.  He  then  passes  the  ball  to 
the  starting  line.  One  point  is  scored  by  the  team  whose  ball  first  passes 
the  line.    The  ball  is  placed  in  position  before  it  is  dribbled  by  Number  2. 

Soccer  Circle  Dribble  Relay 

A  large  circle  is  drawn  with  a  center  line  to  separate  the  two  teams 
who  line  up  around  the  circle.  Team  A  lines  up  on  one  half  of  the  rim  of 
the  circle;  team  B  uses  the  other  half  of  the  rim.  At  a  signal,  Number  1 
of  each  team  dribbles  a  soccer  ball  around  the  entire  circle.  (Both  players 
go  in  the  same  direction).  Number  2  traps  the  ball  and  continues  to 
dribble  the  ball  around  the  circle.  The  team  which  finishes  first  is  the 
winner. 

Potato  Race  (Playground) 

Mark  a  starting  line  near  one  side  of  an  open  playing  space;  six  feet 
from  it  make  a  circle  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  intervals  of  3  feet 
from  the  circle  and  beyond  it  mark  from  6  to  10  crosses,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  playing  space.  In  the  circle  place  as  many  bean  bags,  pota- 
toes, erasers  or  blocks  of  wood  as  you  have  crosses.  This  is  the  outfit 
for  one  runner;  provide  as  many  as  space  and  time  allow.  The  players 
can  do  this  quickly  by  organizing  the  work.  At  the  signal  each  player 
who  is  to  run  starts  forward  from  the  starting  line,  takes  a  bag  from  the 
circle  and  places  it  on  a  cross,  returns  and  gets  another  and  places  it 
likewise,  and  continues  until  all  are  placed;  then  he  returns  to  the  start- 
ing line.  The  first  to  cross  the  starting  line  after  doing  this  work  is  win- 
ner. It  is  a  foul  to  fail  to  leave  a  bag  on  a  cross.  The  next  set  of  run- 
ners can  start  with  the  bags  on  the  crosses  and  bring  them  one  by  one  to 
the  circle.  This  can  be  made  a  group  contest  by  having  teams  and  count- 
ing the  scores  in  the  different  races.  It  can  also  be  done  in  the  aisles  of 
the  schoolroom. 

Grocery  Store  (Schoolroom) 

Each  player  runs  forward  and  writes  the  name  of  some  article  for  sale 
in  a  grocery  store.  The  row  wins  who  finishes  first,  and  has  no  mistakes  in 
spelling. 

Dribble  Figure  8  Relays  (Boys) 

The  teams  are  in  files.  Three  Indian  clubs  are  placed  in  front  of  each 
team.  A  basketball  is  used.  Number  1  of  each  team  dribbles  the  ball 
around  the  Indian  clubs,  forming  a  figure  8.  He  dribbles  back  and 
passes  the  ball  to  the  next  player.  The  player  who  does  this  goes  to  the 
end  of  the  team  and  the  game  continues. 

MIMETICS 

(See  page  173.) 
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RHYTHMICAL  ACTIVITIES 
AUNT  DINAH'S  QUILTING  PARTY 
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1.  In  the  sky  the  bright  stars  glittered, 
On  the  bank  the  pale  moon  shone; 
And  'twas  from  Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party, 
I  was  seeing  Nellie  home. 
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Chorus  : 

I  was  seeing  Nellie  home, 

I  was  seeing  Nellie  home; 

And  'twas  from  Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party, 

i  was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

2.  On  my  life  new  hopes  were  dawning, 
And  those  hopes  have  lived  and  grown; 
And  'twas  from  Aunt  Dinah's  quilting  party, 
I  was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

Formation:         Lines  or  files. 
Line  1, 

Measures  1-2:     Step-hop  right,  left,  right,  left. 
Line  2, 

Measures  3-4:  Shuffle  step  right,  left,  right,  left.  (Brush  the  ball  of 
the  free  foot  front  and  back.  Step  on  it.  Transfer 
weight.) 

Lines  3-4, 

Measures  5-8:     Repeat  measures  1-4. 

Chorus, 
Line  5, 

Measures  9-10:  Jump  %  turn  right,  V±  turn  left,  %  turn  left,  %  turn 
right. 

Line  6, 

Measures  11-12:  Shuffle  step  right,  left,  right,  left. 
Lines  7-8, 

Measures  13-16:  Repeat  measures  9-12. 
Line  9, 

Measures  1-2:  Parallel  travel  (7  times)  going  to  the  right.  (With  feet 
together  and  parallel,  pivot  alternately  on  heels  and  toes 
moving  in  same  direction.) 

Line  10, 

Measures  3-4:      Shuffle  step  right,  left,  right,  left. 
Line  11, 

Measures  5-6:     Parallel  travel  (7  times)  going  to  the  left. 
Line  12, 

Measures  7-8:     Shuffle  step  right,  left,  right,  left. 

Chorus, 
Lines  5-8, 

Measures  9-16:  Repeat. 
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SQUARE  DANCE 

(Traditional  American) 

Formation— 4,  5,  6,  8,  etc.,  couples  form  a  circle.    (Any  good  square 
dance  music). 

1.  Curtsy.    Side  couples  to  center — bow. 

End  couples  the  same. 
Side  couples  cross  over. 
End  couples  cross  over. 

2.  Balance  all.   Boys  go  to  the  center,  come  to  partner  and  turn  partner. 

3.  Rabbit  over  the  log.   Head  couple  to  left  couple: 

Join  right  hands  in  center  and  go  to  left. 
Join  left  hands  and  go  to  right. 
Turn  your  opposite  partner. 
Turn  your  own  partner. 

5.  Head  couple  on  to  next  couple. 

4.  Balance  all.    Repeat  No.  2. 

5.  Blue  Bird  in,  Red  Bird  out. 

Head  couple  goes  to  couple  to  their  left. 

Lady  from  couple  1  is  Blue  Bird  and  the  3  form  a  circle  around 
her. 

Then  Red  Bird  takes  Blue  Bird's  place  and  a  circle  is  formed  around 
her.    Then  on  to  the  next  couple. 

6.  Basket. 

Boys  to  center — form  a  circle. 
Girls  form  a  circle  around  boys. 
Boys'  circle  goes  to  left. 
Girls  to  right — change  directions. 

When  back  to  partner,  boys  raise  arms  and  girls  come  under. 
All  go  around  circle. 

7.  Balance  all. 

8.  Chase  the  black  snake. 

Head  couple  to  couple  2. 

Head  couple  goes  around  girl  of  couple  2. 

Head  couple  swings  out  into  space  in  circle. 

Couple  No.  2  joins  couple  No.  1  in  single  file  and  pass  to  couple 
No.  3  and  repeat. 

9.  Grand  right  and  left. 

Right  hand  to  your  partner. 
Left  hand  to  your  neighbor. 

Meet  your  partner  and  "Railroad."    (That  is,  go  back  in  same  direc- 
tion, repeating  1  and  2  to  your  own  place.) 
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10.  Cheat  or  Swing. 

First  couple  out,  lady  in  center,  1st  gentleman  pushes  out  gentle- 
man of  any  couple  and  turns  that  lady,  while  her  partner  circles 
around  center  lady,  who  refuses  or  accepts  to  balance  with  him. 

11.  Ladies  form  circle  in  center,  gentlemen  outside.    Circles  slide  in  op- 

posite directions  until  "Break  and  Swing." 

12.  Turn  your  partners  and  promenade. 

POLLY-WOLLY-DOODLE 

Columbia  Record:  1359 

Reference  for  music,  page  215. 

Oh,  I  went  down  South  for  to  see  my  Sal, 
Singing  Polly- Wolly-Doodle  all  the  day, 
My  Sally  am  a  spunky  gal, 
Singing  Polly- Wolly-Doodle  all  day. 
Fare  thee  well!  Fare  thee  well! 
Fare  thee  well,  my  fairy  fay, 

For  I'm  going  to  Louisiana,  for  to  see  my  Suzanna, 
Singing  Polly- Wolly-Doodle  all  day. 

Formation:         Double  circle,  partners  facing,  both  hands  joined. 
Line  1, 

Measures  1-2:     Four  slides  clockwise. 
Line  2, 

Measures  3-4:  Five  light  stamps,  turning  once  around  starting  with 
right  foot,  hands  on  hips. 

Line  3, 

Measures  5-6:     Four  slides  back  to  place. 
Line  4, 

Measures  7-8:     Same  as  line  2,  measures  3-4. 
Line  5, 

Measures  9-10:    Make  one  low  bow  to  partner,  hands  on  hips. 
Line  6, 

Measures  11-12:  Beginning  with  right  foot  and  facing  to  the  right,  take 
4  skips  away  from  partner.  (During  this  step  the  in- 
side partner  should  be  skipping  around  circle  clockwise 
while  outside  partner  skips  counterclockwise.) 

Line  7, 

Measures  13-14:  Face  about,  turning  toward  other  circle,  and  take  4  skips 
back  to  partner. 

Line  8, 

Measures  15-16:  Join  both  hands  with  partner  and  skip  around  once  with 
4  skips.    Finish  with  bow. 
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GATHERING  PEASCODS 

Formation:         Partners,  girls  at  the  right,  hands  joined,  single  circle 
facing  center. 

Measures  1-4:     Eight  slides  to  the  right. 

Measures  5-6:     Drop  hands.    Turn  in  place  with  four  little  running 
steps. 

Measures  1-4:     Eight  slides  to  the  left  with  hands  joined. 

Measures  5-6:     Drop  hands.    Turn  in  place  with  four  little  running 
steps. 

Measures  7-10:    Boys  join  hands  in  a  small  circle  and  take  eight  slides 
to  the  right. 

Measures  11-12:  Boys  return  to  places  with  four  running  steps. 

Measures  7-10:    Girls  join  hands  in  a  small  circle  and  take  eight  slides 
to  the  right. 

Measures  11-12:  Girls  return  to  places  with  four  running  steps. 

Measures  13-14:  Boys  run  toward  center  of  circle  with  four  running 
steps.    Clap  hands  on  third  step. 

Measures  15-16:  Boys  return  to  places  with  four  running  steps  (back- 
ward) as  girls  run  in  and  clap  on  third  step. 

Measures  17-18:  Boys  run  in  and  clap  as  before  as  girls  return  to  places. 

Measures  19-20:  Girls  stand  in  place  as  boys  return  to  places  with  four 
running  steps,  turning  as  they  run. 

Measures  13-20:  Repeat  measures  13-20   with  girls   running  toward  the 
center  first. 
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GATHERING  PEASCODS 
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JINGLE  BELLS* 


Allegro 


Dashing  through  the  snow, 
In  a  one-horse  open  sleigh, 
O'er  the  fields  we  go, 
Laughing  all  the  way; 
The  bells  on  bob-tail  ring, 
Making  spirits  bright; 
What  fun  it  is  to  ride  and  sing 
A  sleighing,  song  at  night. 


Chorus  : 


Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 

Jingle  all  the  way, 

Oh,  what  fun  it  is  to  ride 

In  a  one-horse  open  sleigh; 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 

Jingle  all  the  way, 

Oh,  what  fun  it  is  to  ride 

In  a  one-horse  open  sleigh. 


Bara^TSd  Company  *°  °M  Tun6S  by  M&Ty  Wollaston  Wood-    Copyright  1924  by  A.  S. 
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Verse 
Formation : 


Measures  1-2: 


Measures  3-4: 


Measures  5-8: 


Circle  formation  in  groups  of  four.  One  couple  stands 
behind  another  couple,  all  facing  in  the  same  direction. 
Players  join  inside  hand  with  partner's  and  outside  hand 
with  that  of  outside  player  of  the  other  couple. 

Four  lively  polka  steps  forward  beginning  with  the  right 
foot.  Hop  on  the  left  foot  and  slide  the  right  foot  for- 
ward, close  left  foot  to  right  heel,  step  forward  right. 
(Cues:  Hop-slide,  close,  step.) 

Rear  couple  takes  four  hopping  steps  in  place  with  knees 
lifted  high.  (Hop  on  right  foot  and  lift  left  knee.  Step- 
hop,  step-hop.)  At  the  same  time  the  players  in  front 
separate,  each  retaining  the  grasp  of  a  player  of  the  rear 
couple.  Each  starts  with  the  right  foot  and  dances  out- 
ward and  to  the  rear  with  eight  skipping  steps,  taking 
their  places  behind  the  rear  couple  and  again  joining 
hands. 

Repeat  the  action  of  lines  1,  2,  3  and  4,  with  the  couple 
that  is  now  in  front,  leading.  All  finish  in  their  original 
positions. 


Chorus 

Formation:  Partners  stand  facing  each  other  and  all  join  hands 
around,  forming  a  square. 

Measures  9-10:  All  slide  sideward  12  steps  in  the  original  line  of  direc- 
tion. 

Measures  11-12:  The  square  turns  about  in  place  with  four  sliding  steps  so 
that  the  same  couple  may  lead  in  retracing  the  steps  to 
the  starting  place. 

Measures  13-14:  Repeat  the  action  of  lines  9  and  10  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. 

Measures  15-16:  Repeat  the  action  of  lines  11  and  12. 
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Formation : 
Measures  1-4: 
Measures  1-4: 
Measures  5-8: 
Measures  9-12: 
Measures  13-16: 


Measures  17-20: 


Measures  13-16: 
Measures  17-18: 
Measures  21-22: 


Lines. 

7-7-3-7  stamp,  stamp. 

Repeat. 

7.7-3.3.7. 

7-7-3-7  stamp,  stamp. 

"Wiggle  sticks"  (i.e.,  turn  toes  in,  touching  each  other; 
turn  toes  out,  placing  left  toe  at  right  heel;  turn  toes  in; 
turn  toes  out,  placing  right  toe  at  left  heel.)  This  is 
done  slowly  for  two  measures,  then  double  quick  for  two 
measures. 

"Down  the  field"  to  the  left  (i.e.,  step  on  left  foot  and  push 
with  the  right,  turning  toe  in  on  push)  four  times.  Re- 
peat right. 

Repeat  "Wiggle  sticks." 

"Down  the  field"  to  the  left  for  two  measures. 
Five  little  jumps,  (1)  with  feet  together  pointing  to  the 
left,  (2)  with  feet  together  pointing  to  the  right,  (3) 
with  feet  together  pointing  to  the  left,  (4)  with  feet  to- 
gether pointing  ahead,  (5)  jump  high  in  the  air. 


•  From  Taps,  Clop  a,  avd  Jige. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  Publishers. 


Copyright  1924  and  1930  by  Mary  Wood  Hinman.    A.  S. 
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Formation:         Dancers  are  in  sets  of  eight  in  two  lines.    Each  line  con- 
sists of  two  couples;  boys  and  girls  stand  alternately. 

Measures  1-8:     "Circle  Left." 

(All  join  hands  in  a  circle  and  take  sixteen  skips  going 
left.) 

Measures  9-12:    "Down  Center  and  Back." 

(Head  couple  join  hands  and  take  four  slides  down  the 
center  and  four  slides  back  to  places.) 

Measures  13-16:  Couple  at  foot  repeat  slides. 

Measures  1-8:     "Grand  Right  and  Left." 

(Single  circle,  partners  facing.  Give  right  hand  to  part- 
ner and  pass  forward.  Give  left  hand  to  next  partner 
and  continue.) 

Measures  9-12:    "Ladies  Change." 

(Girls  at  diagonal  ends  of  sets  exchange  places.  As  each 
girl  reaches  her  place  she  joins  left  hand  with  the  other 
girl's  partner  who  turns  her  around  once.) 
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Measures  13-16:  Repeat  "Ladies  Change."    Partners  return  to  original 
places. 

"Forward  and  Back." 

(Dancers  join  hands  in  lines  and  take  three  walking  steps 
toward  each  other  and  curtsy.  Start  with  right  foot.) 
Move  back  to  places  starting  with  left  foot. 
Walk  forward  eight  counts.  Drop  hands  as  the  oppo- 
site line  is  passed.  Pass  to  the  right  of  the  dancer  you 
meet.  (Each  line  meets  a  line  advancing  from  the  next 
set.) 


Measures  1-2: 


Measures  3-4: 
Measures  6-8: 


THE  ARKANSAS  TRAVELERS* 

Arr.by  DOROTHY  RANDLE 


3  3 

•       -J-  i 

Pit 

Formation : 

Step  1: 

Measure  1: 

Measure  2: 
Measures  3-4: 


Partners  in  line  formation,  partners  very  close  together. 
The  steps  are  performed  as  nearly  in  unison  as  possible. 
Entrance  step,  one  behind  the  other,  Number  1  in  front, 
Number  2  with  hands  on  shoulders  of  Number  1. 
Step  forward  left,  right,  a  two-step  (change  step)  for- 
ward left. 

Repeat  right,  left,  a  two-step  right. 
Repeat  all. 


•  From  Hilas  and  Knighton,  Athletic  Dances  and  Simple  Clogs,  p. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Publishers. 


26.    Copyright  1926  by 
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Measure 

5: 

Measure 

d  : 

Measure 

7: 

Measure 

8: 

Step  2, 

Measure 

9: 

Face  front,  move  forward  side  by  side  by  stepping  left, 

right,  a  two-step  left. 

Repeat  right,  left,  a  two-step  right. 

Step  backward  left,  right,  a  two-step  backward  left. 

Step  forward  right,  left,  finish  feet  together. 


Close  together,  Number  2  on  left.  Number  1  swings  left 
leg  over  Number  2's  right  leg,  while  Number  2  swings  his 
left  leg  out  to  side.  Then  Number  2  swings  right  leg 
over  Number  l's  left  leg,  while  Number  1  swings  his 
right  leg  out  to  side. 
Repeat  all. 

Measures  11-12:  Both  step  backward  left  and  travel  right  7  counts  grape- 
vine (Left  back,  right  to  side,  left  in  front,  right  to  side, 
etc.). 

Repeat  all  of  step  II.  Number  2  swinging  right  leg  over 
Number  l's  left  leg.  Travel  begins  with  right  foot  and 
is  taken  to  the  left. 


Measure  10: 


Measures  13-16 


Step  3 — Rubber  legs, 


Measure  1: 


Measures  2-4; 
Measure  5: 


Measures  6-8: 
Step  4, 

Measures  9-10: 


Measures  11-12: 

Measures  13-16: 

Step  5, 
Measure  1: 

Measure  2: 
Measures  3-4: 

Measure  5: 


Swing  left  leg  over  right  and  with  feet  in  this  crossed 
position  rock,  changing  weight  from  left  to  right  to  left, 
then  hop  on  left  and  swing  right  diagonally  forward. 
Repeat  alternately  right,  left,  right. 

Both  step  sideward  left  (1) ;  both  cross  right  foot  over 
left  (2);  both  step  sideward  left  (3);  both  place  right 
heel  diagonally  forward  right  (4). 
Repeat  step  alternately  right,  left,  right. 

Both  jump  to  stride  position  (1) ;  both  jump  to  smaller 
stride  position  (2) ;  hop  left,  raising  right  knee  (3) ;  hop 
left,  tapping  floor  with  right  foot  (4) ;  hop  left,  raising 
right  knee  (5) ;  hop  left,  tapping  floor  with  right  foot 
(6) ;  hop  left,  raising  right  knee  (7) ;  hop  left,  tapping 
floor  with  right  foot  (8). 

Repeat  whole  step,  hopping  on  right  foot  and  tapping 
with  left. 

Repeat  entire  step. 

Both  face  left,  step  left,  pull  back  on  left  foot  keeping 
right  leg  extended  backward,  step  right. 
Repeat  whole  step. 

Number  2  followed  by  Number  1  runs  in  small  circle, 
backward  left  for  7  counts  finishing  in  original  place. 
Both  face  right,  step  right,  pull  back  on  right  foot  keep- 
ing left  leg  extended  backward,  step  left. 
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Repeat  step. 

Number  1  followed  by  Number  2  runs  in  small  circle, 
backward  right  for  7  counts  finishing  in  original  place. 

Fall  forward  left,  step  backward  right,  a  two-step  for- 
ward left. 
Repeat  right. 
Repeat  left  and  right. 

Face  front,  move  forward  side  by  side  by  stepping  left, 
right,  a  two-step  left. 
Repeat  right,  left,  a  two-step  right. 
Step  backward  left,  right,  a  two-step  backward  left. 
Step  forward  right,  left,  finish  with  feet  together. 

GAMES 

Maze  Tag  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

All  but  two  of  the  players  stand  in  parallel  lines  or  ranks,  one  behind  the 
other,  with  ample  space  between  each  two  players  and  each  two  ranks;  all 
the  players  in  each  rank  clasp  hands  in  a  long  line.  This  will  leave  aisles  be- 
tween the  ranks,  and  through  these  a  runner  and  chaser  make  their  way. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  in  sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
aisles,  brought  about  by  one  player  who  is  chosen  as  leader  and  stands  aside, 
giving  the  commands,  "Right  face!"  or  "Left  face!"  at  his  discretion.  When 
one  of  these  commands  is  heard,  all  of  the  players  standing  in  the  ranks  drop 
hands,  face  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  quickly  clasp  hands  with  the  play- 
ers who  are  then  their  neighbors  on  the  right  and  left.  This  brings  about  a 
change  of  direction  of  the  aisles,  and  therefore  necessitates  a  change  of  direc- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  two  who  are  running. 

The  success  of  the  game  depends  largely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  leader 
in  giving  the  commands,  "Right  (or  left)  face!"  They  should  be  given  quickly 
and  repeatedly,  the  leader  often  choosing  a  moment  when  the  pursuer  seems 
just  about  to  touch  his  victim,  when  the  sudden  obstruction  put  in  his  way  by 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  ranks  makes  necessary  a  sudden  change  of 
direction  on  his  part.  The  play  continues  until  the  chaser  catches  his  victim, 
or  until  a  time  limit  has  expired.  In  either  case  two  new  players  are  then 
chosen  from  the  ranks  to  take  the  places  of  the  first  runners. 

It  is  a  foul  to  break  through  the  ranks  or  to  tag  across  the  clasped  hands. 

Ball  Snatch  (Playground) 

Players  in  two  teams,  standing  in  lines,  facing  each  other  across  a 
playing  space  30  to  50  feet  wide.  In  the  center  of  this  space,  midway  between 
the  two  teams,  is  a  ball,  (soccer  ball,  volley  ball,  basketball.)  One  player  from 
each  team  runs  at  a  time.  At  the  signal,  the  two  players  run  forward  and 
try  to  snatch  the  ball  and  return  to  their  own  home  lines  without  being  tag- 
ged by  their  opponent,  who  chases  the  player  who  secures  the  ball.  A  player 
may  not  be  tagged  until  he  touches  the  ball,  and  he  scores  one  point  for  his 
home  team  if  he  crosses  his  own  base  line,  untagged,  with  the  ball,  or  if  he 
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Measure  G: 
Measures  7-8: 

Step  6, 
Measure  9: 

Measure  10: 
Measures  11-12: 
Measure  13: 

Measure  14: 
Measure  15: 
Measure  16: 
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tags  his  opponent  when  the  opponent  has  the  ball.  The  game  may  be  played 
in  two  ways;  by  having  the  captain  designate  the  player  who  is  to  run,  or 
by  having  the  players  numbered,  and  having  the  leader  call,  other  than  in 
regular  rotation,  the  numbers  of  the  players  who  are  to  run.  Better  concen- 
tration is  secured  in  the  latter  form ;  for  instance,  the  leader  begins  the  game 
by  calling  "Six,"  and  the  players  having  this  number  run  from  their  respec- 
tive lines. 

Keep  It  Over  (Playground  or  Gymnasium) 

The  players  stand  in  lines  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  volley  ball  net.  Two 

or  more  nets  should  be  used  so  that  two  or  more  groups  are  playing.  All  play- 
ers using  one  net  are  on  one  team ;  the  competition  is  between  these  groups, 
e.g.,  if  3  nets  are  used,  3  teams  will  compete. 

One  player  of  each  team  throws  the  ball  in  the  air.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  keep  the  ball  from  touching  the  floor  on  either  side  of  the  court.  The 
number  of  volleys  is  counted  as  the  game  is  played.  The  ball  may  be  played  any 
number  of  times  before  it  is  hit  over  the  net.  The  counting  of  volleys  con- 
tinues until  the  ball  touches  the  floor.  It  is  picked  up  by  the  nearest  pupil 
and  the  game  continues.  At  the  end  of  the  playing  each  group  reports  the 
highest  number  of  volleys  and  the  winning  team  is  determined. 

This  game  should  be  introduced  in  a  simple  way  and  technique  and  rules 
given  as  need  arises  for  them. 

Tether  Ball 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  bat  a  ball  which  is  hung  from  the  top  of  a  pole 
by  a  stout  cord  until  the  cord  is  all  wound  around  the  pole.  The  ball  may  be 
batted  either  with  a  tennis  racket,  or  a  flat  wooden  bat,  about  twelve  inches 
long  and  four  inches  wide  at  the  end.  Two  players  may  play  the  game  or  the 
two  sides  may  be  composed  each  of  several  players. 

1.  The  pole  shall  be  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  and  shall  be  set  in  the 
center  of  a  5-foot  circle.  The  pole  shall  have  a  line  marked  around  it 
5  feet  from  the  ground. 

2.  A  12-foot  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  circle  shall  divide  the 
play  space  into  two  courts. 

3.  The  9-inch  ball  shall  be  attached  to  a  strong  cord,  so  that  it  hangs  three 
feet  from  the  ground. 

4.  The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  player  of  the  side  winning  the  toss, 
taking  hold  of  the  ball  and  batting  it  either  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
opposing  players  bat  in  opposite  directions. 

5.  A  point  is  made  by  winding  the  whole  cord  around  the  post  above  the 
5-foot  line. 

6.  After  a  point  has  been  made,  a  player  from  the  other  team  starts  the 
play. 

7.  The  side  scoring  most  points  wins  the  game. 

8.  Fouls  are  as  follows:  (a)  Stepping  into  the  circle;  (b)  stepping  into 
the  opponents'  court. 

9.  A  foul  gives  the  ball  into  the  hands  of  the  opponent.  He  may,  for  the 
first  strike,  step  into  the  circle  on  his  side  of  play,  in  case  the  cord  is 
wound  so  far  that  he  cannot  bat  the  ball  when  standing  outside  the* 
circle. 
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Volley  Ball  Catch  (Playground  or  gymnasium) 

This  game  is  played  like  volley  ball  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Each  team  has  one  of  its  players  playing  on  the  opponents'  side  of  the 
net. 

2.  In  addition  to  scoring  points  as  in  volley  ball,  a  point  is  made  for  his 
own  team  each  time  the  one  "foreign"  player  gets  possession  of  the 
ball. 

The  "foreign"  player  is  free  to  intercept  any  passes  possible  but  must  not 
cause  personal  contact  with  any  player.  (Penalty — if  "foreign"  player  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  ball,  point  does  not  count,  and  side  fouled  against  is  given 
serve.)  Fifteen  points  usually  constitute  a  game. 

Captain  Ball  (See  High  School  Section,  page  302) 
Basketball  (See  High  School  Section,  page  278) 
Nine-Court  Basket  Ball 


CO 

)  <N 

co  < 

CO 

Players:  There  are  nine  players  on  each  team.  One  player  of  each  team 
stands  in  one  section  of  the  court.  The  forwards  are  the  players  in  the  three 
courts  nearest  their  basket;  the  center  are  those  in  the  middle  courts  and  the 
guards  are  those  farthest  from  their  baskets.  Each  time  a  basket  is  made 
the  players  of  the  team  making  the  basket  shift  to  the  next  section. 

Playing  Field:  The  field  is  marked  off  into  nine  courts. 

Equipment:  One  basket  ball,  two  basket  ball  goals. 

Game:  The  referee  tosses  the  ball  into  the  air  between  the  two  opposing 
players  in  the  center  section  each  player  facing  his  own  goal.  The  ball  is  then 
advanced  to  the  forwards  as  quickly  as  possible.  Only  forwards  may  shoot 
for  the  basket.  Two  hands  are  necessary  to  secure  the  ball  but  if  caught  it 
may  be  retained  in  one  hand  or  thrown  with  one  hand.  The  ball  must  be  thrown 
within  three  seconds.  If  the  player  falls  down  the  time  is  counted  from  the 
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time  when  all  the  weight  is  again  on  the  feet.  The  ball  may  be  bounced  only 
once.  The  ball  may  not  be  rolled  or  handed  to  another  player.  The  ball  can- 
not be  thrown  when  a  player  is  down.  Each  goal  that  is  made  scores  one  point 
and  after  the  goal  is  made  the  ball  is  again  tossed  up  in  the  center  area.  On 
an  out-of-bounds  play,  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  an  opponent  of  the  player 
who  touched  it  last,  at  right  angles  to  the  spot  where  the  ball  left  the  court. 
If  two  players  of  opposing  teams  have  possession  of  the  ball  at  the  same  time 
it  shall  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  touched  it  first,  but  if  this  cannot  be  de- 
cided it  shall  be  tossed  up  between  the  players. 

Suggestions:  A  foul  will  be  called  if  a  person  steps  with  both  feet  while 
holding  the  ball,  touches  or  kicks  it  while  another  player  is  holding  it,  over- 
guards  the  ball  or  holder,  pushes,  strikes,  blocks  or  steps  out  of  bounds. 
When  a  foul  is  committed  the  ball  is  given  to  the  nearest  player  of  the  op- 
posing team.  Two  halves  of  10  minutes  each  with  a  5-minute  rest  period 
will  constitute  a  game. 


Tag  Football  (Simplified) 

Formation:  The  players  of  the  two  teams  line  up  on  the  field  as  for  a 
kickoff. 

Rules : 

1.  Seven  to  eleven  players  may  constitute  each  team. 

2.  The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a  kick-off.  (If  the  ball  carrier  of  the  re- 
ceiving team  is  touched  behind  his  goal  line,  it  is  considered  an  auto- 
matic touchback.) 

3.  After  a  score,  the  team  scored  upon  receives  the  choice  of  kicking  or 
receiving. 

4.  Touching  the  ball  carrier  with  either  hand  constitutes  a  down. 

5.  A  grounded  pass  constitutes  a  down;  the  ball  is  brought  back  to  the 
place  of  the  previous  down. 

6.  The  team  may  elect  to  kick  or  throw  on  any  down.  The  ball  goes  to  the 
other  team  even  if  the  offense  recovers  it  on  kicked  balls. 

7.  On  all  fumbled  balls  that  touch  the  ground,  the  ball  is  dead  and  be- 
longs to  the  offensive  team  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  touches  the 
ground.   This  constitutes  a  down. 

8.  Six  downs  are  allowed  in  which  to  make  the  length  of  the  field  or  a  score. 

9.  Blocking  is  not  allowed  either  in  the  line  of  scrimmage  or  in  the  open. 

10.  A  forward  pass  may  be  thrown  from  any  spot  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. All  members  of  the  team  are  eligible  to  catch  forward  passes. 
Only  one  forward  pass  is  allowed  on  each  down. 

11.  It  is  advisable  to  have  teams  change  goals  during  the  progress  of  the 
game. 

12.  Scoring — Touchdown — 6  points. 

Goal  from  field — 3  points. 

Safety — 2  points. 

Score  after  touchdown — 1  point. 
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In  general,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  football  apply  when  not  covered  by 
the  rules.  Because  of  the  wide  diversity  in  facilities,  instructors  may  use 
discretion  as  to  penalties  implied  and  interpretation  of  rules. 

For  more  complete  rules  see  page  283. 

Speedball  (Simplified) 


SIDE  LINE 


-260- 


Players :  There  are  eleven  players  on  a  team  known  as :  goal  guard,  right 
guard,  left  guard,  fullback,  right  half-back,  left  half-back,  right  end,  left  end, 
right  forward,  left  forward,  and  center. 

Equipment :  Regulation  speedball  or  a  soccer  ball. 

Playing  field:  A  field  260  feet  by  140  feet.  The  cross  bar  on  the  goal  posts 
is  9  feet  from  the  ground.  A  center  line  is  drawn  on  the  field.  There  shall  be  a 
penalty  area  enclosing  a  penalty  mark.  The  penalty  area  is  the  space  between 
the  goal  line  and  a  parallel  line,  twenty  yards  distant,  which  is  drawn  across 
the  field  of  play. 

Game:  Speedball  depends  on  the  skillful  use  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  the 
players.  They  can  only  touch  a  "fly-ball"  with  the  hands  and  it  must  be  drop- 
kicked  or  thrown  immediately.  A  "fly-ball"  is  one  received  from  the  air 
and  not  picked  up  from  the  ground.  The  game  consists  of  four  quarters 
of  ten  minutes  each  with  a  two-minute  rest  period  between  quarters  and  a 
10-minute  rest  period  between  halves.  The  game  is  started  by  a  place  kick 
from  the  center  area  in  the  direction  of  the  opposing  team's  goal.  The  ball 
must  be  rolled  the  distance  of  its  circumference  in  this  kick  or  it  shall  be  kick- 
ed over  again.  The  center  cannot  again  kick  the  ball  until  another  player  has 
touched  it.  All  the  members  of  the  center's  team  must  be  behind  the  ball  un- 
til it  is  kicked.  If  a  score  is  made  in  the  manner  indicated  below  the  other 
team  takes  the  next  kick-off.  Time  out  may  be  taken  by  either  captain  three 
times  during  the  game.  A  field  goal  scores  three  points;  a  touchdown,  two 
points;  a  penalty  kick,  one  point;  drop  kick  for  goal,  one  point. 
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1.  A  Field  goal — Awarded  when  the  ball  legally  passes  over  the  goal  line 
between  the  posts  and  under  the  cross-bar. 

2.  Touchdown — Scored  when  a  forward  pass  is  completed  from  field  of 
play  into  the  end  zone. 

3.  Penalty  kick — The  kicker  may  try  to  kick  the  ball  through  the  goal 
posts,  over  the  line  under  the  cross-bars  with  only  one  member  of  the 
opposing  team  guarding  the  goal  posts. 

4.  Drop-kick — A  ball  that  has  been  legally  caught  may  be  kicked  over  the 
cross-bar  by  a  drop-kick. 

The  current  Soccer  and  Speedball  Guide  published  by  the  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company  should  be  consulted  for  further  rules  and  suggestions. 

Half  Court  Basketball 

This  is  a  basketball  type  game  played  on  half  a  basketball  court.  The  num- 
ber of  players  is  dependent  on  the  playing  space.  The  two  teams  should  be 
even.  The  game  is  started  at  the  center  circle.  (A  coin  may  be  tossed  or  some 
other  method  used  to  ascertain  which  team  gets  the  ball  at  beginning  of 
game) .  Thereafter,  the  ball  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  team  that  was  scored 
upon.  Regular  rules  of  basketball  are  used  with  few  exceptions. 

1.  The  ball  must  be  returned  to  the  center  line  each  time  the  opposing 
team  gains  possession  of  it.  For  instance,  "A"  team  has  the  ball  at  the 
center  circle,  but  "B"  team  gains  possession  of  it  by  interception  of 
pass,  recovery  after  attempted  shot  by  "A"  team,  or  is  awarded  it  out 
of  bounds;  then  "B"  team  must  work  the  ball  back  and  touch  the  center 
line  before  attempting  to  shoot  a  goal.  (Penalty  for  attempting  shots 
before  returning  ball  to  center  line:  Ball  awarded  to  opposite  team  out 
of  bounds  at  the  sidelines.) 

2.  Ball  is  returned  to  center  circle  after  each  goal  is  made. 

3.  Time  limit  may  be  used  or  definite  number  of  points  for  the  game  may 
be  decided  upon. 

Volleyball  (Modified) 

Players:  Teams  shall  consist  of  eight  or  more  players.  With  eight  players 
the  positions  are  right  forward,  center  forward,  left  forward,  left  center, 
right  center,  right  back,  center  back,  left  back. 

Playing  field:  Rectangular  court  50  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide.  A  center 
line  shall  be  drawn  beneath  and  parallel  to  the  net.  The  serving  line  is  5  feet 
from  the  end  lines  and  3  feet  in  length. 

Equipment:  A  net  3  feet  wide  and  32  feet  long.  The  top  of  the  net  shall  be 
level  and  measure  QV2  feet  from  the  center  to  the  ground.  A  regulation  volley 
ball. 

Game:  The  captains  toss  for  choice  of  service  or  course.  The  ball  is  put 
in  play  by  the  serving  side,  by  the  player  in  the  right  back  position.  The 
server  may  serve  the  ball  a  second  time  if  the  ball  strikes  the  net,  fails  to 
reach  it,  or  strikes  any  object  over  the  court.  If  he  fails  on  the  second  attempt 
"side  out"  is  called  and  the  ball  is  given  to  the  other  team  to  put  in  play  by 
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serving  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  serve  is  successful,  then  the  receiving 
team  tries  to  return  the  ball  by  batting  it  over  the  net.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  keep  the  ball  volleying  over  the  net  without  letting  it  touch  the  floor 
within  the  playing  area.  If  it  touches  the  floor  on  the  serving  side,  or  goes 
out  of  bounds,  on  the  receiving  side  when  last  touched  by  the  serving  side, 
"side  out"  is  called  and  the  ball  goes  to  the  receiving  side  which  then  becomes 
the  serving  side.  If  the  ball  touches  the  floor  on  the  receiving  side,  a  point  is 
awarded  to  the  serving  side.    Only  the  side  which  is  serving  scores. 

The  ball  may  be  batted  with  one  or  both  hands,  but  must  not  be  struck  more 
than  twice  by  the  same  player  in  succession.  A  net  ball  (a  ball  being  hit  into 
the  net  on  a  play  other  than  a  service)  may  be  regained  by  taking  it  off  the 
net  if  the  net  is  not  touched  and  the  ball  is  batted.  A  player  may  not  catch 
or  hold  the  ball.  If  the  error  is  made  by  the  receiving  team  "point"  is  called; 
if  the  error  is  made  by  serving  team  "side  out." 

The  team  receiving  the  ball  for  service  rotates  one  position  except  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game.  If  a  player  serves  out  of  turn,  "side  out"  is  called 
and  her  points  made  before  the  error  on  her  service  was  discovered  shall  not 
be  recorded.  Players  change  courts  at  the  end  of  the  half.  The  game  shall 
be  played  in  two  halves  of  10  minutes  each  with  a  rest  of  5  minutes  between 
halves.  Boys  commonly  play  the  game  for  a  total  of  21  points.  The  team 
having  the  most  points  will  be  victorious.  The  teacher  should  obtain  copies 
of  the  current  Volley  Ball  Guide  from  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  publishers, 
New  York  City. 

Playground  Ball  (Modified)* 

Playing  field:  60  feet  base  lines,  forty  feet  pitcher's  box. 
Equipment:  9  or  12-inch  playground  baseball  with  overhand  pitching. 
Regulation  bats. 

Game:  The  game  is  divided  into  innings.  An  inning  consists  of  each 
team  having  a  turn  at  batting  while  the  other  team  is  in  the  field.  A  game 
consists  of  7  innings.  A  batter  is  allowed  three  strikes  and  four  balls.  He 
becomes  a  base  runner  (1)  after  a  fair  hit,  (2)  after  four  balls  are  called, 
or  (3)  after  three  strikes. 

A  batter  is  out  (1)  on  three  strikes,  (2)  on  foul  tip  caught  on  third  strike, 

(3)  on  foul  fly  caught,  (4)  on  intentional  interference  with  the  catcher,  (5) 
on  being  hit  with  a  foul  ball  before  it  strikes  the  ground  (on  third  strike) , 
(6)  on  a  fly  ball  that  is  caught,  or  (7)  on  a  dead  ball  (batter  hitting  ball 
while  out  of  box). 

A  base  runner  is  out  (1)  on  being  hit  by  a  fair  ball,  (2)  on  being  tagged 
while  off  base  except  when  returning  to  base  after  a  foul  ball,  (3)  on  failure 
to  reach  first  after  a  fair  hit  if  base  is  tagged  before  runner  reaches  it, 

(4)  on  failure  to  touch  a  base  when  running  bases  (to  put  runner  out  the 
ball  must  be  thrown  to  base  missed  and  the  base  tagged  by  the  baseman 
while  holding  the  ball),  (5)  on  running  3  feet  out  of  base  line  to  avoid 
being  tagged. 

A  strike  is  (!)  a  pitched  ball  passing  over  home  plate  between  the  knees 

•  For  rules  for  regulation  playground  ball  see  page  285. 
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and  shoulders  of  the  batter,  (2)  a  pitched  ball  struck  at  and  missed,  (3)  any 
foul  strike  until  the  batter  has  two  strikes,  or  (4)  a  foul  tip  on  third 
strike  caught  by  the  catcher. 

The  team  getting  the  highest  number  of  runs  is  the  winner. 

Copies  of  the  current  Soft  Ball  or  Playground  Ball  rules  may  be  obtained 
from  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

Simplified  Soccer* 

Players:  Eleven  players,  consisting  of  one  goal-keeper,  two  fullbacks, 
three  halfbacks,  and  five  forwards. 

Playing  Field:  There  shall  be  one  center  line  across  an  oblong  field.  On 
each  end  line  place  two  standards  or  posts  about  18  feet  apart.  The  field 
should  be  about  60  yards  by  30  yards  or  50  yards  by  20  yards. 

Equipment:  A  soccer  ball. 

Game:  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  one  team  to  score  a  higher  number 
of  goals  during  the  game  than  the  other  team.  A  goal  is  scored  when  the 
ball  passes  between  the  opponent's  goal  posts.  The  ball  must  be  kicked 
throughout  the  game,  and  touching  it  with  the  hands  constitutes  a  foul.  The 
goal-keeper  is  the  one  player  of  the  team  who  may  use  his  hands  on  the  ball. 
The  goal-keeper  may  either  kick  the  ball  or  pick  it  up  and  throw  it.  The 
game  is  entirely  one  of  skillful  use  of  the  feet  on  the  part  of  all  the  players, 
except  the  goal-keeper  and  he,  too,  defends  the  goal  with  his  feet  as  well  as 
with  his  hands.  The  game  is  started  by  the  center  forward  of  one  team 
passing  the  ball  with  his  foot  to  a  teammate.  Everyone  must  be  "on  sides," 
and  at  least  6  feet  away  from  the  ball  until  the  kick-off. 

The  forward  line  takes  the  ball  down  the  field  by  dribbling,  passing,  and 
kicking,  and  attempts  to  get  it  over  the  opponent's  goal  line.  The  forwards 
should  not  play  back  too  far  in  front  of  their  own  goal.  The  halfbacks 
should  always  follow  and  back  up  the  forwards.  The  halfbacks  should  not 
go  back  too  far  in  front  of  their  own  goal  and  thus  get  in  the  way  of  their 
goal-keeper  and  fullbacks.  The  fullbacks  should  remain  deep  in  their  own 
territory  during  the  game.  .  The  goal-keeper  should  stay  just  in  front  of  his 
goal  all  the  time. 

Special  Rulings: 

1.  If  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds,  a  throw-in  is  awarded  an  opponent  of 
the  team  who  last  touched  the  ball  before  it  went  out  of  bounds. 
Throw-ins  are  taken  by  standing  with  both  feet  on  the  side  line  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  both  hands  over  the  head.  All  players  must 
be  6  feet  away  on  the  throw-in. 

2.  When  the  ball  is  caused  to  go  out  of  bounds  simultaneously  by  mem- 
bers of  opposing  teams,  the  ball  is  dropped  between  those  two  players 
by  the  umpire.    It  must  touch  the  ground  before  it  can  be  kicked. 

3.  A  free  kick  is  given  at  the  spot  where  a  foul  occurs.  This  is  an  un- 
guarded kick.  A  goal  may  not  be  scored  directly  from  a  free  kick. 
(A  free  kick  is  given  for  touching  the  ball  with  the  hands,  tripping, 
pushing,  kicking,  holding.) 

4.  Corner  kick.  If  the  ball  goes  over  the  end  line  not  between  the  goal 


•  See  page  286  for  rules  for  regulation  game. 
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posts,  and  a  member  of  the  defending  team  touched  it  last,  the  at- 
tacking  team  is  given  a  corner  kick.   A  member  of  the  attacking  team 
kicks  the  ball  into  the  field  from  the  corner. 
Refer  to  the  Official  Soccer  Guide  Book  for  rules  of  Regulation  Soccer, 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

Field  Ball* 

The  game:  The  game  of  field  ball  is  played  by  two  teams  of  eleven  players 
each.  The  ball  is  passed  from  one  player  to  another.  Each  team  tries  to 
get  the  ball  through  the  opponents'  goal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tries  to 
prevent  the  other  team  from  securing  possession  of  the  ball  or  scoring. 
A  goal  made  from  the  field  or  from  a  free  throw  counts  one  point. 

The  field:  The  field  of  play  shall  be  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Maximum 
sjze — 180'  x  100'.  On  school  grounds  where  area  is  limited,  use  largest 
available  space. 

Goals :  Official  goals  are  upright  posts  placed  ten  feet  apart  in  the  center 
of  the  end  lines.  The  cross  bars  are  8  feet  above  the  ground.  On  school 
grounds,  in  the  absence  of  official  goals,  portable  volley  ball  standards  with 
a  rope  stretched  between  them  may  serve  as  goal  posts.  Jump  standards 
may  be  used  or  width  of  goal  be  indicated  by  baseball  bases,  hit  pins,  or 
similar  objects,  placed  ten  feet  apart. 

Ball:  A  soccer  ball. 

Team:  Eleven  players;  i.e.,  5  forwards — center  forward,  right  inside,  left 
inside,  right  outside,  and  left  outside;  3  halfbacks — center,  right,  and  left; 
2  fullbacks — right  and  left;  and  a  goal  keeper.  The  goal  keeper  shall  be 
restricted  to  his  own  place  within  the  goal  area. 

Time  of  game:  Four  quarters  of  five  minutes  each,  with  two-minute  rest 
periods  after  first  and  third  quarters  and  ten-minute  rest  period  between 
second  and  third  quarters. 

Choice  of  goal:  Captain  of  side  winning  toss  shall  have  option  of  throwing 
off  or  choice  of  goals.   Teams  change  goals  at  beginning  of  third  quarter. 

Start  of  play:  Team  which  throws  off  shall  line  up  at  or  behind  halfway 
line,  and  one  of  their  number  shall  throw  ball  from  center  of  field  into  op- 
ponents' half  of  field.  Opponents  may  not  block  ball  within  fifteen  feet  of 
center  line.  Penalty:  throw  off  is  repeated.  No  player  on  either  side  shall 
cross  halfway  line  until  ball  has  crossed  line. 

Putting  ball  in  play:  (a)  After  a  goal,  ball  put  in  play  at  center  as  in 
"Start  of  Play."  Side  which  did  not  make  goal  shall  throw  off.  (b)  After 
a  successful  penalty  throw  ball  put  in  play  at  center  as  in  "Start  of  Play." 
(c)  At  beginning  of  second  and  fourth  quarters  ball  put  in  play  at  place 
it  was  in  play  when  time  was  called.  It  is  returned  to  player  in  whose 
possession  it  was  when  time  was  called.  Possessor  of  ball  begins  play  with 
an  unguarded  throw— all  players  five  yards  away,  (d)  If  ball  is  caught 
simultaneously  by  two  players  (four  hands),  it  is  tossed  up  between  them, 
as  in  basketball.   Neither  player  may  catch  ball  until  it  has  touched  ground. 

r*h\  mo  aJ^^^  Schools  "  by  Neilson  and  ▼«  Copy. 
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Possession  of  ball:  (a)  When  catching  a  ball,  two  hands  are  necessary  to 
secure  it;  but  if  caught,  it  may  be  legally  retained  in  one  hand  or  thrown 
with  one  hand,  (b)  The  ball  may  be  thrown,  batted,  bounced,  or  juggled 
in  any  direction.  The  ball  may  be  bounced  only  once,  with  one  or  both  hands. 
The  ball  may  be  juggled  once  only.    A  bounce  ball  shall  not  be  used  com- 
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bined  with  a  juggle,  (c)  When  a  ball  has  been  caught  it  must  be  thrown 
within  three  seconds.  If  the  player  has  fallen  down,  the  three  seconds  are 
counted  from  the  time  when  all  the  body  weight  is  again  on  the  feet,  (d)  No 
player  may  hand  or  roll  the  ball  to  another  player.  The  ball  must  be  thrown 
or  bounced  to  another  player  or  thrown  for  the  goal.  The  player  when 
throwing  the  ball,  must  be  standing  on  one  or  both  feet  or  jumping  in  the 
air.  (e)  Goal  keeper  may  run  with  ball  within  goal  area,  (f )  If  the  ball 
in  play  hits  goal  standards  and  bounces  back  into  playing  field,  the  ball  is 
still  in  play. 

Scoring:  A  team  scores  one  point  when  it  causes  ball  to  go  between  goal 
uprights  and  under  cross  bar  by  a  throw  from  any  spot  in  field  of  play.  A 
goal  shall  not  be  scored  directly  from  a  throw-in  or  from  a  throw  from 
center  of  field  at  "Start  of  Play"  or  from  a  free  throw  outside  of  goal  area. 
The  thrower  shall  not  play  again  until  ball  has  been  played  by  another  player. 
The  team  also  scores  each  time  the  ball  passes  between  standards  and  under 
cross-piece,  or  within  8  feet  of  ground  if  there  is  no  cross-piece  whether  ball 
is  tossed,  bounced,  or  rolled  or  carried  through  goal  by  defending  side. 

Out  of  Bounds:  If  at  any  time  during  the  game  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds 
at  the  sides,  it  shall  be  declared  by  the  refree,  and  put  in  play  again  by  an 
opponent  of  the  player  who  caused  it  to  go  out  of  bounds,  said  opponent  to 
stand  out  of  bounds  at  right  angles  to  the  spot  where  the  ball  left  the  court. 
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The  ball  shall  then  be  thrown  or  bounced  to  another  player  within  the  court. 
Unnecessary  delay  in  recovering  the  ball  from  out  of  bounds  is  considered 
delaying  the  game. 

Center  area:  Center  area  is  closed  area.  Two  center  forwards  and  two 
center  halfbacks  are  the  only  players  permitted  in  this  area.  It  is  a  foul 
for  any  one  of  them  to  step  over  a  side  boundary  line  out  of  center  area, 
or  for  any  other  player  to  step  over  boundary  line  into  center  area.  (Pen- 
alty: Free  throw  as  for  any  other  foul.)  Suggested  that  four  center  players 
be  marked  distinctly.  Otherwise  impossible  to  tell  who  is  fouling  when 
more  than  four  players  appear  in  center  area. 

Goal  area:  Open  area  to  either  team. 

Defender's  ball  out:  If  the  defenders  are  entitled  to  the  ball  beyond  the 
end  or  goal  line,  the  goal  keeper  shall  take  the  ball  and  may  throw  it  into 
the  field  from  any  part  of  the  goal  area,  with  or  without  a  run.  The  goal 
keeper  may  run  to  the  30  foot  line  to  throw  the  ball. 

Attacker's  ball  out:  When  attackers  are  entitled  to  the  ball  beyond  the 
goal  line,  one  of  them  shall  throw  it  in  while  standing  at  the  corner  junction 
of  end  and  side  lines.  The  defenders  must  remain  15  feet  away  until  the  ball 
leaves  the  thrower's  hands. 

Free  Throw:  When  a  foul  has  been  called,  the  refree  shall  immediately 
secure  possession  of  the  ball  and  place  it  upon  the  free  throw  line  of  the 
team  making  the  foul.  The  throw  shall  be  made  within  ten  seconds  after 
the  ball  has  been  placed  upon  the  line.  The  goal  shall  be  guarded  only  by 
goal  keepers  and  fullbacks,  and  every  other  player,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  making  the  throw,  shall  stand  outside  of  the  goal  area.  If  the  goal 
is  made,  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  at  the  center.  If  the  goal  is  missed, 
the  ball  continues  in  play. 

Fouls  and  Penalties: 

1.  Stepping  with  both  feet  while  holding  ball;  i.e.,  one  foot  must  re- 
main in  place  when  throwing  except  while  feet  are  in  air  during 
jump. 

2.  Handing  ball  to  another,  kicking  it  or  touching  it  when  held  by  an- 
other. 

3.  Overguarding  ball  or  holder,  pushing,  striking,  or  interfering  with 
progress  of  a  player  or  otherwise  using  rough  tactics  (in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  official). 

4.  Juggling  or  bouncing  ball  twice  in  succession  or  combining  a  bounce 
with  a  juggle  in  same  play;  holding  ball  longer  than  3  seconds  or 
throwing  it  while  lying  down. 

5.  Center  forward  or  center  halfback  stepping  any  part  either  foot  be- 
yond side  boundary  line  out  of  center  area  or  any  other  member  of 
team  stepping  with  either  foot  within  center  area. 

Penalty  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  above  when  these  fouls  occur  outside  goal 
area:  Ball  given  to  nearest  opponent  on  the  spot  for  an  unguarded 
throw  in  any  direction;  nearest  opponent  must  be  5  yards  away. 
Penalty  when  fouls  are  committed  inside  goal  area:  when  defenders 
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commit  a  foul  within  goal  area,  a  free  throw  (goal  guarded  only  by 
goal  keeper  and  fullbacks)  awarded  attackers.  One  of  attackers 
shall  throw  ball  from  any  boundary  line  of  goal  area,  except  the  end 
line.  If  goal  is  not  made,  ball  is  in  play;  if  goal  is  made,  ball  put  in 
play  at  center  as  at  "Start  of  Play."  This  shall  include  the  foul  made 
by  a  goal  keeper  who  steps  out  of  the  goal  area,  while  ball  is  in  play. 
When  attackers  commit  a  foul  inside  goal  area,  ball  is  given  to  goal 
keeper  for  a  free  throw  from  anywhere  within  goal  area,  with  every 
one  five  yards  away.  If  two  players  (one  from  each  team)  foul 
simultaneously  in  the  goal  area,  the  referee  shall  call  "time  out"  and 
shall  award  a  free  throw  to  each  side,  taken  on  the  free  throw  line. 
Ball  then  put  in  play  at  center  as  in  "Start  of  Play."  If  two  players 
(one  from  each  team)  foul  simultaneously  outside  of  goal  area,  the 
ball  is  tossed  up  between  the  two  nearest  opposing  players,  wherever 
ball  is  in  play  on  field. 

6.  Offside:  At  start  of  game  if  a  player  of  side  having  throw-off  at  the 
center  crosses  halfway  line  ahead  of  ball,  that  player  is  "offside"  and 
shall  be  called  for  a  second  throw  from  a  new  line  five  yards  away 
back  of  halfway  line.  Same  penalty  if  ball  is  thrown  less  than  15 
feet  into  opponents'  half  of  field.  "When  either  of  foregoing  fouls  is 
committed  a  second  time,  ball  shall  be  given  to  opponents  for  a  throw- 
off  at  center. 

7.  Intentional  interferences:  It  is  a  foul  to  (intentionally)  push,  hold, 
strike,  or  interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  player  or  otherwise  use 
rough  tactics.    (Penalty:  Free  throw  to  side  fouled.) 

Notes  on  Teaching:  Field  ball  is  essentially  an  open  game.  Utilize  the 
whole  field.  Teach  players  to  keep  their  own  positions,  and  to  make  their 
passes  fast,  short,  and  accurate.  Discourage  long  undirected  passes.  Out- 
sides  and  insides  should  not  crowd  over  the  center.  Teach  forwards  to  be 
fast;  to  throw  swiftly  and  accurately  and  to  maintain  their  relative  positions. 
The  function  of  forward  line  is  attack.  The  forwards  should  never  fall 
back  into  goal  to  assume  defense.  This  is  the  province  of  fullbacks  and  goal 
keeper.  Halfbacks  play  partly  defense  and  partly  offense.  They  should 
keep  their  positions  behind  the  forwards  and  feed  the  ball  to  member  of 
the  forward  line.  The  function  of  fullbacks  is  entirely  defense.  They 
should  never  advance  farther  than  center  line.  The  goal  keeper  should  be 
able  to  get  ball  quickly  and  throw  it  a  great  distance. 
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STUNTS  AND  SELF-TESTING  ACTIVITIES 
Head  Stand 

Kneel  on  knees  and  bend  arms,  allow  the  head  to  take  an  easy  position 
on  the  mat,  try  to  keep  the  body  balanced  on  this  triangular  base,  and  push 
up  to  an  erect  position.    Straighten  out  the  legs  and  arch  the  back. 

Bear  Dance 

With  one  leg  extended  out  in  front,  squat  on  opposite  heel.  Rapidly  change 
the  position  of  feet,  keeping  the  body  erect. 

Jump  the  Stick 

Hold  a  stick  with  both  hands  in  front  of  body.    Jump  over  stick  without 
letting  go  of  it  or  touching  it  with  the  feet.   Jump  back.   Try  to  continue  in 
rapid  rhythm. 
The  Top 

Stand  with  both  feet  firmly  in  a  marked  area  (about  15  inches  square)  ; 
jump  upward  into  the  air  and  attempt  to  make  a  whole  turn  in  the  air  alight- 
ing in  the  marked  area  without  losing  balance. 

The  Balance  Stand  Dip  and  Pick-Up 

Raise  left  leg  backward  and  arms  sideward,  and  lower  trunk  forward  to 
a  balance  stand.  Then  bend  the  knee  and  pick-up  with  the  lips  a  handkerchief 
or  other  object  that  is  about  nine  to  fifteen  inches  above  the  floor.  Resume 
standing  position. 

Chicken  Fight 

The  contestants  stand  facing  each  other — two  lines  may  be  formed.  Each 
stoops  and  holds  his  ankles  from  behind.  At  a  signal,  each  tries  to  make 
the  opronent  lose  his  balance. 

Elbow  Push 

One  of  the  contestants  stands  with  his  back  toward  the  wall  and  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head.  His  elbows  are  forward.  His  opponent  tries  to 
push  back  his  elbows  so  that  they  touch  the  wall. 

Stick  Stand 

The  contestants  sit  on  the  floor  facing  each  other  with  knees  bent  and  toes 
touching.  They  grasp  a  wand  held  horizontally  between  them.  At  a  signal, 
each  contestant  tries  to  pull  the  opponent  to  a  standing  position. 

Badger  Pull 

Two  persons  get  on  their  hands  and  knees,  holding  their  heads  up  high, 
and  face  each  other  with  faces  about  one  foot  apart.  A  strap  that  is  buckled 
together  is  placed  around  the  back  of  the  heads  of  the  two  participants  and 
a  line  is  drawn  between  the  two.  On  the  signal  "Go,"  each  tries  to  pull  or 
drag  the  other  over  the  line.  A  win  is  called  when  a  contestant  is  pulled 
over  the  line,  or  when  one  contestant  pulls  hard  enough  to  bend  the  neck  of 
the  other  and  make  the  strap  slip  off  over  his  head.  (Two  belts  make  a  good 
head  strap.) 

Bucking 

Place  two  contestants  so  they  stand  facing  each  other  at  a  distance  of  five 
feet.   Have  each  stand  on  the  right  foot  and  hold  the  left  foot  in  front  with 
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both  hands.  At  signal,  each  contestant  attempts  through  bucking,  side- 
stepping, feinting,  and  so  on  to  overthrow  his  opponent  or  make  him  release 
his  grasp  on  the  uplifted  foot.  Either  contestant  falling  to  the  floor  or  re- 
leasing either  or  both  hands  from  the  uplifted  foot  loses  the  bout. 

Roll  Over 

Two  contestants  sit  on  the  mat  or  floor  facing  each  other  with  knees  up, 
feet  flat  on  the  floor,  and  hands  clasped  together  at  the  ankles.  In  order  to 
help  in  holding  this  position,  a  wand  may  be  placed  under  the  knees  but  over 
the  arms.  At  the  signal,  "Go,"  each  contestant  tries  with  his  toes  to  lift 
the  feet  of  the  other  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  make  him  lose  his  bal- 
ance and  roll  over  on  his  back. 

Barrel  Roll 

Number  1  lies  on  his  back,  and  Number  2  stands  with  one  foot  on  each  side 
of  Number  l's  head.  Number  1  grasps  the  ankles  of  Number  2  and  brings 
his  feet  up  so  that  Number  2  can  grasp  his  ankles.  Number  2  dives  for- 
ward, ducks  his  head,  and  rolls  over  on  his  back,  pulling  Number  1  with 
him.  This  reverses  the  position  of  the  two  pupils.  Number  1  continues 
the  roll  by  diving  over  Number  2. 

RELAYS 
Use  game  skills  and  stunts  for  relays. 
Jump  Stick  Relay 

The  first  two  members  of  a  team  take  a  stick,  wand  or  some  lengthy  ob- 
ject, hold  it  low  to  the  floor  and  start  down  the  line  forcing  the  team  members 
to  jump  over  it.  When  they  get  to  the  end  of  the  line  the  first  player  stays 
there  and  the  second  player  takes  the  wand  back  and  starts  down  the  line 
in  the  same  procedure  with  the  third  person.  The  last  person  takes  it  down 
with  the  first  and  stays  in  place.  The  team  wins  whose  first  member  gets 
back  to  the  head  of  the  line  first. 

Submarine  Relay 

Any  number  of  players  stand  with  their  arms  around  the  ones  in  front  of 
them  and  their  feet  spread  apart.  The  one  at  the  end  of  the  line  crawls 
through  the  line  of  legs  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line.  As  soon 
as  one  player  has  started  the  next  one  may  go  until  almost  all  are  moving  at 
once.   The  team  wins  that  gets  its  players  in  the  original  formation  first. 

Shuttle  Relay 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  equal  numbers.  Each 
group  in  turn  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  which  stand  facing  each  other  in 
single  file,  with  the  leader  of  each  division  toeing  a  starting  lines,  and  there 
should  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  between  the  starting  line.  Each 
team  tries  to  have  its  last  runner  dash  across  the  finishing  line  before  the 
other  team  finishes  running. 

At  a  signal,  the  leaders  on  one  side  of  the  ground  run  forward,  but  instead 
of  touching  a  goal  or  terminal  line  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground,  the 
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runner  "touches  off"  the  leader  of  the  line  facing  him,  and  passes  at  once 
away  from  the  playing  space.  He  should  not  line  up  again  with  his  team. 
The  player  thus  touched  dashes  forward  in  his  turn  and  touches  the  first 
player  in  the  file  facing  him,  from  which  Number  1  came.  Each  player  thus 
runs  in  only  one  direction,  instead  of  in  two,  as  in  a  single  relay  race.  The 
team  wins  whose  last  player  first  dashes  across  the  starting  line  opposite 
him. 

As  in  the  single  relay  race,  this  may  be  played  by  handing  a  flag  from  one 
runner  to  the  next,  instead  of  touching  off.  If  a  flag  be  used,  it  should  not 
be  on  a  stick  because  of  danger  of  injury.  This  game  may  be  played  with 
strict  observance  of  athletic  rules.  The  first  runners  should  then  be  started 
with  the  signals,  "On  your  mark,"  "Get  set,"  and  "Go."  There  should  be  a 
judge  at  the  finish.  Fouls  consist  in  starting  over  the  line,  even  with  part 
of  the  foot,  before  being  touched  off,  or  in  failure  to  actually  touch. 

Soccer  Dribble  Race  (Around  an  Object) 

An  object  is  placed  some  distance  in  front  of  each  team.  The  teams  are  in 
file  formation.  At  a  signal,  Number  1  in  each  team  dribbles  a  soccer  ball 
around  the  object  and  back  to  the  starting  line.  The  player  who  passes  the 
starting  line  first  scores  a  point  for  his  team.  He  then  goes  to  the  end  of 
the  team  and  Number  2  toes  the  line  awaiting  the  signal  to  dribble.  The 
ball  is  placed  in  position  before  it  is  dribbled. 

Goal  Throwing  Relay 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams.  Each  team  lines  up  in  file 
formation,  the  captain  of  each  team  toeing  a  line  drawn  about  ten  feet 
back  from  the  basketball  goal.  Each  captain  has  a  basketball,  and  on  a 
signal  passes  the  ball  back  overhead.  Each  player  in  turn  passes  the  ball 
backward  until  it  reaches  the  last  man,  who  runs  forward  and  throws  for  a 
goal.  If  he  fails,  he  continues  until  he  succeeds.  He  then  runs  with  the  ball 
to  the  head  of  his  line,  which  has  moved  back  one  place,  and  starts  the  ball 
down  the  line  again  by  passing  it  overhead.  This  continues  until  everyone 
on  the  team  has  thrown  a  goal,  and  the  captain  is  again  at  the  head  of  the 
line.    The  line  finishing  first  wins. 

This  may  be  played  by  giving  each  player  only  three  chances  to  try  for 
goal  one,  and  keeping  count  of  the  number  of  goals  made  by  each. 

Snake  Relay 

Two  or  more  teams  of  equal  numbers  are  lined  up  in  file  formation,  with 
four  or  five  feet  between  the  files.  The  captain  of  each  team  toes  a  starting 
line.  About  fifteen  feet  in  front  of  the  starting  line,  and  directly  opposite 
each  team,  are  placed  Indian  clubs,  three  or  four  feet  apart.  At  a  given 
signal,  the  captain  in  each  line  runs  forward  in  and  out  between  the  clubs, 
circling  around  the  last  club  and  coming  back  the  same  way.  (If  a  club  is 
knocked  down,  it  must  be  stood  up.)  He  runs  back  and  tags  the  next  player, 
then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  so  on,  until  all  have  run  and  are  back 
in  their  original  places.  The  team  wins  whose  last  player  is  back  in  place 
first. 
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Basket  Ball  Zigzag  Relay 

Each  team  is  arranged  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  Number  1  passes 
the  ball  to  Number  2  who  stands  opposite.  The  ball  is  zigzagged  down  and 
back  between  the  two  lines  until  it  reaches  the  original  player.  In  order 
to  encourage  accurate  passing,  the  dropping  of  the  ball  disqualifies  the 
team.  The  ball  is  passed  immediately  to  the  first  player.  The  other  teams 
continue  passing,  the  first  one  to  complete  the  passing  without  dropping  the 
ball  is  declared  the  winner. 

Football  Pass  Relay 

The  teams  are  in  file  formation.  Number  1  of  each  team  toes  the  starting 
line.  About  twenty  feet  in  front  of  this  line  is  another  line  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  receiving  zone.  Number  2  in  each  file  has  a  football.  At  a 
signal,  Number  1  runs  to  the  receiving  zone  and  receives  a  forward  pass  from 
Number  2.  Number  2  then  takes  one  step  to  the  right  as  Number  1  returns 
the  ball  to  Number  3.  Number  2  then  runs  forward  to  receive  the  pass  from 
Number  3  and  the  game  continues.  Number  1  runs  around  and  goes  to  the 
end  of  the  team  after  he  has  thrown  the  pass.  When  the  team  is  in  file 
position,  Number  1  holds  up  the  ball  to  indicate  that  his  team  is  finished. 

Center  and  Forward  Pass  Relay  (Boys) 
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The  teams  are  lined  up  according  to  the  diagram.  Number  2  of  each 
team  has  a  ball  and  acts  as  the  first  center.  He  is  several  feet  in  front  of 
Number  3.  At  a  signal,  Number  2  executes  a  center  pass  to  Number  3 
who  throws  a  forward  pass  to  Number  1  in  the  receiving  zone.  Number  1 
goes  to  the  receiving  zone  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  passed  from  center.  Number 
1  catches  the  ball  and  returns  it  to  Number  3  who  has  moved  up  to  be  the 
next  center.  (Number  2  takes  place  of  Number  1  and  goes  to  the  receiving 
zone  to  receive  the  pass.)  Number  1  goes  to  the  end  of  the  team.  The  game 
continues  until  all  players  are  in  their  original  positions. 

MIMETICS 
(See  page  173.) 


PART  IV 

Physical  Education  for  Secondary  Schools 

THE  PROGRAM 

It  is  not  practical  and  is  perhaps  unwise  to  attempt  to  work  out  a  rigid 
program  of  physical  education  for  the  various  secondary  schools  of  the 
State.  The  size  of  the  schools  vary  from  three-teacher  rural  schools  to  large 
city  schools.  The  facilities  and  equipment  of  schools  of  approximately  the 
same  size  vary  from  almost  no  facilities  in  some  cases  to  well  equipped  phys- 
ical education  plants  in  others. 

Because  of  these  conditions  and  because  it  is  recognized  that  the  best 
course  of  study  in  physical  education,  as  in  other  subject  matter  areas,  is 
that  which  is  planned  and  carried  on  by  the  personnel  of  a  local  school  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  and  potential  needs  and  interest  of  the  children  in  that 
school,  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  conditions  and  resources  of  the  local  com- 
munity, no  definite,  precise  curriculum  is  set  up  for  state-wide  adoption.  The 
best  courses  of  study  are  those  that  are  developed  over  a  period  of  years 
and  continue  to  grow  and  change  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

The  activities  that  are  carried  on  and  the  extent  to  which  the  needs  of  the 
children  can  be  met  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  facilities,  supplies, 
and  teaching  personnel.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  pro- 
gram of  a  particular  school  should  grow  with  improvement  in  these  factors. 

The  suggestions  on  physical  education  as  contained  in  this  volume  were 
drawn  up  from  a  broad  survey  of  the  various  programs  throughout  the 
State.  The  committee  did  not  attempt  to  present  an  ideal  program  or  a  fixed 
one.  This  State  Course  of  Study  as  outlined  is  presented  as  a  tentative  one, 
which  will: 

1.  Provide  local  schools  with  suggestions  and  materials  of  instruction 
for  local  programs;  and 

2.  Provide  the  basis  for  a  State  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  that 
will  be  elastic  and  will  grow  and  change  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
needs.  Superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  are  urged  to  take 
part  in  the  development  of  a  growing  curriculum  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Due  to  the  fact  that  this  publication  deals  with  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  suggestions  concerning  organization,  administration,  methods, 
and  procedures  of  the  program  of  physical  and  health  education  for  all  grades 
are  outlined  together  in  Parts  I  and  II.    (See  Contents  and  Index  for  specific 

items.) 

This  division  of  the  bulletin  contains  only  suggestions  for  programs  and 
activities  having  to  do  with  secondary  schools.  This  section,  therefore, 
should  be  considered  as  the  materials  of  instruction  for  use  in  carrying  on  a 
physical  education  program,  as  outlined  in  Parts  I  and  II. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Physical  education  in  the  secondary  school  generally  includes: 

1.  Class  Instruction  In  Physical  Education.   (See  Part  II,  page  46) 

2.  Intramural  Activities.    (See  Part  II,  page  76) 

3.  Athletics  (Part  IV,  page  303) 

4.  Recreational  Activities.   (See  Part  IV,  page  292) 

In  the  conduct  of  each  of  these  phases  of  the  physical  education  program, 
educational  aims  should  determine  the  policies  and  the  procedures  followed. 
Basic  principles  of  physical  education  should  not  be  violated  in  the  athletic 
program  any  more  than  in  any  other  phase  of  physical  education. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

The  program  of  physical  education,  if  it  is  to  be  educational,  must  be  built 
on  sound  principles  of  general  education.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  have  some 
kind  of  activity  going  on  in  the  school. 

Because  of  its  historical  development  many  people  have  come  to  think  of 
physical  education  as  some  special  subject  not  related  to  the  general  educa- 
tion process.  Consequently,  comparative  values  in  terms  of  potential  educa- 
tional outcomes  have  not  always  been  considered  in  planning  school  programs 
of  physical  education.  Part  II  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  organization  and 
administration  of  physical  and  health  education  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Space  did  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  the  principles 
upon  which  a  program  of  physical  education  should  be  based. 

In  order  to  be  effective  in  teaching,  supervising,  or  administering  a  pro- 
gram of  physical  education,  it  is  essential  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  these  principles  of  physical  education  are  based. 
The  principal  sources  of  data  for  determining  the  methods,  procedures  and 
content  of  physical  education  are  biology,  sociology,  psychology  and  phil- 
osophy. Art  and  music  are  important  in  connection  with  rhythmical  ac- 
tivities. 

References : 

1.  Introduction  and  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  publication. 

2.  Nash,  Jay  B.   Administration  of  Physical  Education.    Barnes.  1934. 

3.  Sharmen,  Jackson  R.    Modern  Principles  in  Physical  Education. 
Barnes. 

4.  Williams  and  Brownell.   Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education.    Saunders.    1939.  (Revised) 

5.  Williams,  J.  E.    The  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Saunders. 
1938.  (Revised) 

6.  Nixon  and  Cousins.    Introduction  of  Physical  Education.  Saunders. 
1934. 

For  additional  references  see  Bibliography. 

PROGRAM  TO  MEET  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 

There  is  much  lip  service  in  providing  a  curriculum  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  pupils.  Some  of  the  larger  city  schools  are  using  certain  tests  (See 
page  66)  to  determine  individual  needs,  but  generally  little  is  done  to  clas- 
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sifv  Pupils  according  to  their  needs  and  capacities.    Physical  examinations 
(See  Part  I)  will  assist  in  making  adjustments  in  the  regular  program. 

The  need  for  a  differentiated  curriculum  to  meet  pupil  interests,  needs 
and  abilities  may  be  partially  met  by  setting  up  what  is  called  the .  Core 
Program  for  all  the  students  and  an  Elective  Program  for  those  with  spe- 
cial abilities  or  handicaps.  • 

CORE  PROGRAM 

Seasons  Grade  Placement 

Activity                             Fall  Winter  Spring  8     9    10   11  12 

Apparatus                                    —       X  —  5    £    ¥    £  £ 

Basketball                                    —       X  —  AAAAA 

Field  Hockey  (Girls)                      5"~  ~~  "^Tv 

Fieldball                                       X       —  —  X    X  A  

Games  (Lead-up)                          X        X  X  5  y 

Relays                                         X        X  X  £    £  ~  ~  r~ 

Rhythmical  Activities                    X        X  X  A    A    A    a  a 

Speedball   _       X—  —  —    X    X    A  A 

Stunts  and  Self -testing  activities  X        X  X  AAAAA 

Soccer                                           X       —  —  AAAAA 

Softball  IIII                           —      —  X  XXXXX 

Swimming,  Diving,  &  Water 

Safety   •         X        X  X  AAAAA 

Touch  Football  (Boys)    ~~  55555 

Tumbling  and  Pyramids                —       X  —  AAAAA 

Track  and  Field  (Boys)                 —       —  X  X    X    X    A  A 

Volley  Ball                                  —       X  —  XXXXX 

Elective  Program 

Archery  Handball  Social  Dancing 

Badminton  Hiking  Social  Games 

Bicycling  Horseshoes  Table  Tennis 

Bowling  Paddle  Tennis  Tap  Dancing 

Camping  Quoits  Tennis 

Darts  Rhythmical  Activities  (Advanced)      Deck  Tennis 

Golf  Skating  Wrestling 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  organized 
on  the  7-4  plan  and  very  few  on  the  8-4  and  6-3-3  plans,  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Committee  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  include  the  materials  of 
instruction  for  the  seventh  grade  with  that  of  the  elementary  grades,  and 
to  include  the  materials  of  instruction  for  the  eighth  grade  in  Part  IV, 
the  section  on  high  school  material. 

The  problems  of  organization  in  the  junior  high  school  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  senior  high  school.  Suggestions  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration will  be  found  on  page  42. 

Part  I  of  this  publication  contains  suggestions  for: 

1.  Corrective  Activities,  page  59. 

2.  Special  Demonstration,  page  61. 

3.  Tests  and  Measurements,  page  66. 
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4.  Recess  Organization,  page  74. 

5.  Recreation  and  Corecreation,  page  75. 

6.  Intramural  Program,  page  76. 

For  core  program  and  elective  program,  together  with  grade  placement 
suggestions,  see  page  260. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

The  junior  high  school  was  created  for  certain  fundamental  reasons. 
There  is  a  definite  transition  both  mentally  and  physically  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen,  and  there  is  great  need  for  adapting  the  educational 
processes  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  problem  of  over-age  students  is 
marked  in  this  area;  individual  differences  are  prominent.  Child  interests 
and  the  general  guidance  factors  need  attention.  The  prominence  of  physio- 
logical change  in  terms  of  pubescense  and  adolescence  creates  many  problems 
peculiar  to  this  school  division  and  has  important  bearing  on  the  program 
in  health  and  physical  education.  Structure  and  function  of  the  body  tends 
to  be  unbalanced  in  this  particular  period  and  contact  games  where  major 
stress  is  in  strength  and  endurance  should  be  discouraged.  Team  games  of 
the  football  type  are  not  physiologically  sound  at  this  period. 


SAMPLE  YEARLY  PROGRAMS 


Boys 


GRADE  7: 


Season  (6  weeks) 


12  Periods 


12  Periods 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


Tag  Football 
Folk  Dancing 
Track  and  Field 


Soccer 

Volleyball,  Stunts 
Softball 


GRADE  8: 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


Tag  Football 
Basketball 

Tennis,  Golf,  Handball 


Speedball 

Social  Dancing,  Tumbling 
Softball   (Playground  Ball) 


GRADE  9: 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


Tag  Football 
Basketball 
Track  and  Field 


Volleyball 

Tumbling,  Heavy  Apparatus 
Softball 


Suggestion:  Use  lead-up  games  for  unskilled  players,  and  to  teach  fundamentals. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Physical  education  is  of  special  importance  to  the  rural  children.  The 
rural  child  may  have  strong  muscles,  but  success  in  life  seldom  depends  on 
large  biceps.  The  neuro-muscular  coordination,  the  ability  to  handle  oneself, 
skill  in  meeting  social  situations — these  are  among  the  physical  education 
results  which  are  important  in  the  rural  schools.  The  rural  school  children 
in  many  instances,  have  little  opportunity  to  take  part  in  activities  with 
other  children  except  in  so  far  as  the  school  provides  these  opportunities. 
Physical  education  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  valuable  for  rural  children  from 
the  social  point  of  view. 

ADAPTATION  OF  MATERIAL 

Much  of  the  material  presented  in  other  parts  of  this  bulletin  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  small  rural  schools  without  expensive  equipment  or  a  spe- 
cially trained  person.  Activities  listed  as  team  games,  games  of  low  organ- 
ization and  recreational  activities  will  be  found  suitable  for  small  schools. 
The  activities  chosen  will  naturally  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  the  inter- 
ests and  training  of  the  teachers  in  charge  and  the  facilities  on  hand.  An 
enthusiastic  teacher  with  musical  training  can  successfully  conduct  rhythmical 
activities  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  schools. 

The  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  planning  the  program  for  rural  high 
schools  should  get  a  broad  point  of  view  from  "The  Public  School  Program  in 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,"  and  from  Part  I,  "Physical  and 
Health  Education  Program."  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  "Aim  and 
Objectives,"  page  42,  and  to  "Integration  With  Other  Subjects,"  page  42. 

In  planning  the  program  for  any  specific  school,  the  following  factors 
should  be  taken  into  consideration: 

1.  Student  needs  and  interests. 

2.  Teacher  qualifications. 

3.  School  and  community  facilities. 

TYPE  AND  SUGGESTED  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

In  small  high  schools  it  seems  necessary  for  an  adequate  program  to  have 
all  pupils  participating  at  the  same  period.  This  permits  a  large  enough 
number  of  pupils  for  group  activities  and  allows  all  teaching  personnel  to 
be  available  for  instruction  and  supervision. 

The  period  should  be  placed  in  the  schedule  where  it  will  serve  the  greatest 
need,  which  is  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  session. 
The  following  suggestions  are  based  on  this  idea: 

(1)  Daily  30-minute  periods  for  physical  education  activities  or  for  health 
instruction — this  short  daily  period  is  recommended  when  longer  pe- 
riods are  difficult  to  schedule  and  where  no  bathing  or  dressing  facili- 
ties exist. 
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(2)  Physical  activities  largely  confined  to  out-of -doors  on  good  weather 
days. 

(3)  Health  instruction  largely  confined  to  in-doors  on  bad  weather  days. 

(4)  Both  physical  activities  and  health  instruction  programs  planned  so 
that  either  can  be  conducted  on  short  notice. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

(To  be  conducted  on  good  weather  days.    All  pupils.) 

This  program  is  suitable  for  high  schools  ranging  from  50  to  approxi- 
mately 300  pupils. 

In  organizing  for  team  games  separate  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  coeducational  activities  are  often  desirable  and  should 
be  provided  for  during  the  year's  program. 

In  schools  where  the  majority  of  the  pupils  come  to  school  in  busses  and 
no  out-of-class  time  is  available  for  varsity  team  practice,  the  physical  edu- 
cation period  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  provided  that  this  practice  does 
not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  other  pupils. 

After  the  varsity  team  squad  is  selected,  the  rest  of  the  pupils  are  classi- 
fied for  teams  by  height.  While  this  may  not  be  considered  the  ideal  method, 
it  serves  quite  adequately  and  is  simple.  A  team  should  consist  of  from 
eight  to  fifteen  pupils.  The  same  method  is  used  for  boys  and  girls. 

For  handling  large  groups  in  team  games  efficiently  without  loss  of  time, 
use  "Squad  Organization"  plan,  as  outlined  on  pages  47  and  48. 

In  classifying,  when  there  is  no  permanent  squad  or  team  organization, 
line  up  the  group  according  to  height.  If  there  are  approximately  forty  in 
the  group,  count  off  by  fours,  if  fifty  are  in  the  group,  count  off  by  fives,  and 
so  on.  Then  all  number  ones  constitute  one  team,  number  twos  constitute 
a  team,  and  so  on.   In  this  way  height-levels  are  represented  on  each  team. 

If  the  group  numbers  eighty  or  more,  first  divide  the  group  in  the  center 
of  the  line,  making  two  separate  sections.  Then  classify  each  section  as 
shown  above. 

Team  captains  are  then  selected  and  duties  outlined.  Naming  of  the  teams 
will  assist  in  creating  spirit  and  sustaining  interest. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  PERIOD  AND  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Periods  should  include  three  types  of  activities: 
Freeing  activity  (warming  up). 

Instruction  and  practice  in  individual  and  game  skills. 
Group  game  activities  (intramural). 

1.  Freeing  activity:  Time — Approximately  two  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period.    Formal  in  conduct,  informal  in  execution. 

The  leader  (captain)  takes  his  team  on  the  court  or  field  which  will  be 
used  for  the  group  game.    Big  muscle  movements,  those  involved  in  the 
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game  to  be  played  are  used.  Example :  Softball  is  the  game.  The  team 
spreads  out  about  forty  feet  in  front  of  the  leader  who  mimics  throwing  a 
high  ball,  all  in  the  group  jump  into  the  air  as  if  catching  the  ball  and  then 
throwing  it  back  to  the  leader,  who  jumps  as  if  catching  a  high  ball.  The 
leader  continues  with  wide  throws  to  the  right  and  left  side  of  those  receiv- 
ing, then  a  grounder.  If  all  participants  respond  in  the  right  spirit,  these 
four  combined  movements  will  not  only  serve  for  freeing  movements;  but 
will  also  serve  psychologically  to  put  the  pupils  in  readiness  for  the  game. 
Regardless  of  the  activity  scheduled  for  the  game  part  of  the  period,  related 
movements  can  be  selected.  This  plan  also  provides  opportunity  for  lead- 
ership and  definite  group  and  individual  response. 

2.  Instruction  and  Practice  in  Individual  Game  Skills:  As  20  to  25  min- 
utes are  needed  to  insure  pupil  satisfaction  in  group  games,  the  30-minute 
period  should  not  be  broken  down  further  for  individual  instruction,  nor 
the  competition  be  seriously  broken  into  for  coaching  purposes.  To  prevent 
this  and  not  neglect  adequate  instruction,  divide  the  pupils  when  organ- 
izing the  teams  into  an  odd  number  of  teams,  i.e.,  if  you  divide  into  five 
teams,  add  (X)  a  non-existing  team,  making  a  total  of  six  teams. 

When  using  a  six-team,  Round  Robin,  schedule,  for  instance,  a  different 
team  will  draw  X  (the  bye)  each  day  and  that  team  will  be  available  for 
instruction  without  upsetting  the  program.  By  having  smaller  or  larger 
numbers  on  the  teams,  an  uneven  number  of  teams  can  always  be  arranged. 
At  this  time  individual  skill-needs  can  be  met,  individual  score  sheets  can 
be  kept  and  a  total  of  those  scores  may  serve  as  a  team  score  for  compara- 
tive team  rating. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  pupils  excused  from  physical  education  due  to 
permanent  physical  defects  or  physician's  excuses  definite  assignments  can 
be  made  such  as  officiating,  care  and  repair  of  equipment,  making  new 
equipment,  making  score  sheets,  and  health  education  assignments. 

3.  Group  Game  Activities:  (Intramural)  In  selecting  games  the  follow- 
ing must  be  kept  in  mind:  (1)  Seasonable  sports,  (2)  Availability  and  con- 
dition of  play  space,  (3)  Available  equipment,  (4)  Aims  and  objectives  of 
physical  and  health  education. 

4.  Seasonal  Sports:  The  pupils'  interest  in  a  given  sport  is  greatest 
during  the  season  in  which  the  sport  predominates.  The  pupils  will,  there- 
fore, respond  more  heartily  to  that  particular  sport  or  to  games  closely  re- 
lated to  it.  Activities  for  the  program  should  be  selected  with  this  in  mind, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  limit  the  opportunity  for  learning  additional 
games.  By  increasing  the  number  of  games,  opportunities  for  broadening 
interest  and  developing  skills  increase. 

For  suggested  seasonal  activities  see  page  260,  and,  for  description  of  par- 
ticular games  and  rules,  refer  to  Index.  Many  of  the  games  listed  for  the 
6th  and  7th  grades  may  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  high  school. 
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Reference  for  Athletic  Games: 

Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  American  Sports  Pub.  Co.,  45  Rose  St.,  New- 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Official  Sports  Library  for  Women,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  W.  44th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sports  for  Recreation.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

AVAILABILITY  AND  CONDITION  OF  PLAY  SPACE* 

Many  school  grounds  are  not  adequate  for  desired  activities.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  study  the  local  situation  and  determine  what  activities  may  be 
conducted  so  that  the  whole  group  will  be  able  to  participate. 

(1)  Suggestions: 

To  conserve  space  softball  should  replace  baseball. 
Two  volley  ball  courts  will  go  on  one  tennis  court. 
Hand  ball  courts  can  be  against  buildings. 

Uneven  ground  and  odd  shaped  spaces  may  be  used  for  instructional 
work,  stunts  and  self-testing  activities  and  practice  work. 

Many  games  can  be  played  on  courts  smaller  than  called  for  by  the 
rules. 

(2)  Available  Equipment:  Home-made  softballs  and  inexpensive  inflated 
rubber  balls  serve  adequately  for  intramural  activities.  Ropes  can  be  used 
as  nets,  or  nets  can  be  made  of  old  fish  nets,  chicken  wire,  fruit  bags,  or  other 
fabric.  Small  sugar  or  salt  sacks  stuffed,  will  serve  many  purposes  such  as 
dodge  balls,  or  passing  balls.  Lack  of  equipment  should  be  no  excuse  for 
not  attempting  an  adequate  physical  activities  program. 

SUPERVISION  AND  PUPIL  LEADERSHIP 

Definite  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the  pupil  leaders  (captains), 
and  it  is  advisable  to  make  frequent  changes  in  captains  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  can  at  some  time  during  the  school  year  have  this  experience 
and  training. 

Adequate  teacher  supervision  should  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
pupil  leaders.  Responsibility  for  pupil  conduct  and  game  decisions  should 
be  assumed  by  the  leaders.  The  teacher  can  advise  without  relieving  the 
leaders  of  their  duties.  The  teacher  can  coach  from  the  side  lines,  help  with 
scoring,  give  encouragement  for  better  playing,  and  praise  accomplishments. 
The  teacher  under  this  plan  has  opportunity  for  closer  contact  with  and 
better  understanding  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  a  con- 
structive influence  on  the  group. 

1  See  page  16  for  suggestions  on  Play  Areas,  Equipment  and  Supplies. 
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SCHEDULES 

Games  to  be  used  are  listed  on  the  Round  Robin  Schedule.  Several  different 
types  of  games  can  be  selected  if  desired.  Much  interest  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  watching  the  team  standing  if  scores  are  posted  at  the  close  of 
the  period. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  a  five-team  Round  Robin  Schedule  used  for 
organization  of  teams,  involving  three  different  activities: 


Round  Robin  Schedules  for  Five  Teams  with  Three  Events 


Day 
1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Event  I 
b  — e 
d  — e 
b  — d 
a  — b 
a  — d 
c  — d 
d  — e 
e  —  a 
e  ■ 


Event  II 
c  — d 


9  e  —  c 

10  a  — d 

11  b  — e 

12  c  — a 

13  e  — a 

14  a  — b 

15  b  — c 
a— White  Sox. 
b — Giants, 
c — Ever  Ready, 
d — Angels. 

e — Red  Devils. 

x — Non-existing  (the  bye). 

For  Round  Robin  Tournament  Schedule,  see  page  79  of  this  publication. 

For  Elimination  Tournament,  see  page  80. 

For  Elimination  Consolation  Tournament,  see  page  81. 


e  —  a 
e  —  c 
b  — c 
b  — e 
c  —  a 
d  — b 
a  — b 
b  — c 
c  — d 
d  — e 
d  — b 
e  —  c 
a  — d 

I— Soft  Ball. 
U_Volley  Ball. 
Ill — Instruction  and  practice. 


Event  III 
a  —  x 
b  — x 

C  —  X 

d  — x 
e  —  x 
a  —  x 
b  — x 

C  —  X 

d  — x 
e  —  x 
a  —  x 
b  — x 

C  —  X 

d  — x 
e  —  x 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 
RHYTHMICS 

Folk  Dancing 

Folk  dancing  lends  itself  to  correlation  with  the  other  subject  areas  in  the 
school,  such  as  social  studies,  home  economics,  and  music.  The  number  and 
choice  of  the  dances  will  be  determined  by  the  local  situation  and  the  folk 
dance  experience  of  the  pupils.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  the  students 
should  be  familiar  with  at  least  one  dance  from  each  of  the  groups  listed 
below : 
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Name 
Mallebrok 
Captain  Jinks 
John  Brown 
The  Circle 
Uncle  Steve's 

Guadrille 
Reap  the  Flax 
Tantoli 

Foursome  Reel 
Highland  Fling 
Sword  Dance 
Gossiping  Ulla 
Stigare 
Kamarinskaia 
Kolomeyka 
Tarantella 


Reference 
3 
1 
1 
2 


Country 
English 


Name 


Reference 


May  Pole  Dance  1 

Black  Nag  2 

Sweet  Kate  3 

Bean  Setting  4 
Irish          Rocky  Road  to 

Dublin  4 

Fairy  Reel  2 
Bridge  of 

Athlone  3 

Seige  of  Ennis  3 

Irish  Jig  1 
German      All  Black 

Brothers  3 

Half  Moon  3 

Broom  Dance  2 

Norwegian  Reiar  2 

Reinlendar  2 

Dutch         Flip  2 

French       Farandole  3 

Jibi-di  3 


Danish  Polka — Kings  Mountain  High  School 


References: 
Dances 

1.  Burchenal,  E.   Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.    Schirmer.  1933. 

2.  Burchenal,  E.   Dances  of  the  People.    Schirmer.  1934. 

3.  Burchenal,  E.  Folk  Dances  from  the  Old  Homelands.   Schirmer.  1922. 

4.  LaSalle.  Rhythm  and  Dances  for  Elementary  Schools.   Barnes.  1926. 

5.  Shambaugh.   Folk  Dances  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Barnes. 
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Costume 

Haire.    The  Folk  Dance  Costume  Book.    Barnes.  1926. 
Festivals 

Lincoln.    The  Festival  Book.  Barnes. 

Shambaugh.   Folk  Festivals  for  Schools  and  Playground.  Barnes. 

Outlines  of  School  Festivals  can  be  secured  from  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  and  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.  N.  Y.  for  10c  to  25c. 

Tap  Dancing  and  Clogging 

An  acceptable  program  in  rhythmics  will  include  tap  dancing  and  clogging. 
The  number  of  dances  included  will  depend  on  the  local  situation,  and  the 
selection  of  the  dances  will  depend  on  the  background  of  the  students.  A 
tap  routine  is  more  irregular  and  can  be  used  with  several  pieces  of  music 
of  the  same  tempo.  Clogs  are  slower  and  are  usually  done  to  a  definite  piece 
of  music. 


Name 

Reference* 

Page 

Name 

Reference* 

Page 

Billie  McGee 

23 

Sailing 

2 

79 

Clementine 

54 

Southern  Melody 

2 

87 

Sambo 

38 

Hill  Billies 

3 

48 

Topsy 

21 

Loafing 

3 

52 

Arkansas  Traveler  1 

24 

Yankee  Doodle 

4 

Boxing  Clog 

39 

Old  Man 

4 

Dancing  Clowns 

34 

On  Deck 

4 

Jack  and  Jill 

48 

Dixie 

4 

Coquette 

2 

43 

Tom  Thumb 

3 

Dobbin 

2 

35 

Swanee 

4 

Old  Mac 

2 

19 

*  References: 

1.  Hillas  and  Knighton.  Athletic  Dances  and  Simple  Clogs.   1928.  Barnes. 

2.  Duggan,  Anne.   Tap  Dances.   1932.  Barnes. 

3.  Duggan,  Anne.   Tap  Dances  for  School  and  Recreation.   1930.  Barnes. 

4.  Frost,  Helen.    Clogs  and  Character  Dances.  Barnes. 

Social  Dancing 

Although  it  is  agreed  that  social  dancing  should  be  a  part  of  the  physical 
education  program,  its  inclusion  in  the  program  will  be  determined  by  the 
feeling  in  the  local  community  about  dancing.  The  fundamentals  of  social 
dancing  should  be  taught  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  junior 
high  school,  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

The  senior  high  school  program  should  include: 

a.  Review  of  fundamental  steps  of  the  Fox  Trot  and  Waltz. 

b.  Review  of  dancing  position. 

c.  Review  of  ballroom  etiquette. 

d.  Development  of  advanced  steps. 

e.  Development  of  social  techniques. 

f.  Practice  in  dancing. 
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References: 

Ballwebber — Group  Instruction  in  Social  Dancing.  Barnes. 
Hostetler — Art  of  Social  Dancing.  Barnes. 

Modern  Dance 

The  inclusion  of  modern  dance  in  the  program  will  be  determined  in  a  large 
measure  by: 

a.  Local  situation — attitude  about  dancing. 

b.  Local  facilities  and  equipment — floor  space,  piano,  etc. 

c.  Training  of  teacher. 

d.  Availability  of  a  good  accompanist. 

It  is  suggested,  if  the  modern  dance  is  included  in  the  program,  that  it 
should  be: 

a.  Under  supervision  of  person  trained  in  modern  dancing. 

b.  Educational  rather  than  stage  type. 

c.  Composed  of  activities  suited  to  skills  and  needs  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

References : 

O'Donnel  and  Dietrict — Notes  for  Modern  Dance.  Barnee. 
John  Martin — The  Modern  Dance.  Barnes. 
John  Martin — American  Dancing.  Barnes. 


SELF-TESTING  ACTIVITIES,  STUNTS,  TUMBLING, 
PYRAMIDS,  AND  APPARATUS 

The  number  and  difficulty  of  the  stunts  included  in  the  high  school  pro- 
gram will  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  the  pupils  in  the  activity.  The 
following  is  a  suggested  list  of  some  of  the  activities  that  might  be  included 
in  the  program,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  fundamentals  (forward 
and  backward  rolls,  head  and  hand  stands,  cart-wheels,  hitch  kick,  human 
wheel,  human  rocker,  fish  hawk  dive,  mule  kick,  heel  knock,  bear  dance, 
wheelbarrow,  camel  walk,  elephant  walk,  etc.)  have  been  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  junior  high  school: 

Individual* 

Human  Wicket,  Reference  1,  page  93.  Shoulder  Spring,  Reference  1,  page 
Palm  Spring,  Reference  1,  page  93.  115. 

Throw  The  Stick,  Reference  1,  98.       Cricket  Walk,  Reference  2,  page  42. 

Corkscrew,  Reference  1,  99;  3,  347.     Horizontal  Balance,  Reference  2,  44. 

Neck  Spring,  Reference  1,  100.  Snap  Up,  Reference  2,  46;  3,  143;  4, 

Crane  Dive,  Reference  1,  103;  4,  41.  25. 

Fish  Flop,  Reference  1,  111.  Splits,  Reference  2,  45. 

Hand  Spring,  Reference  1,  113.  Skin  the  Snake,  Reference  2,  67. 

Heel  Jump,  Reference  1,  116. 


•  See  page  273  for  references. 
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Combination* 

Human  Bridge,  Reference  1,  121.        Back  Straddle,  Reference  1,  123. 

Twister,  Reference  1,  122;  2,  47.        Flopper,  Reference  1,  123. 

Front  Straddle,  Reference  1,  122.         Arm  Roll,  Reference  1,  128;  3,  347. 

Triple* 

Triple  Roll,  Reference  1,  37;  2,  23.       Cart-wheel,  Reference  1,  37. 

Pyramids* 

Suggest  pages  412-465  in  Reference  1;  72-113  in  Reference  2. 


R 

■ 

** 

n 

:  T 

The  "Human  Ford" — Kings  Mountain  High  School 
Apparatus* 

For  suggestions  about  apparatus  equipment,  see  Part  I,  page  19. 

In  schools  where  facilities  permit  and  where  leadership  is  available,  a  few 
pieces  of  suitable  suspension  and  stationary  apparatus  will  be  found  valuable 
in  developing  muscular  strength,  endurance,  skill,  and  courage. 

Suggestions  to  teachers: 

1.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  train  students  to  use  the  apparatus 

safely. 

2.  Apparatus  work  is  not  recommended  for  girls  by  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Education  for  Girls.  The  Boys'  Committee  recommended 
apparatus  work  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

3.  Apparatus  work  can  be  carried  on,  if  the  apparatus  is  properly 

•  See  references  on  page  273. 
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placed,  during  the  indoor  season  by  one  squad  when  other  squads 
are  playing  on  the  court. 
4.  The  horizontal  bar  may  be  used  for  testing  in  pull-ups  in  the  testing 
program. 

References: 

1.  Pearl  &  Brown.   Health  by  Stunts.  Macmillan. 

2.  Cotteral,  D.  and  B.    Tumbling,  Pyramid  Building,  and  Stunts  for  Girls 
and  Women.  Barnes. 

3.  Neilson  &  Van  Hagen.    Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Barnes. 

4.  Rogers,  Martin.  A  Handbook  of  Stunts.  Macmillan. 

5.  Wittich  and  Renter.  Exercise  on  the  Apparatus.  Barnes. 

6.  Zwarg.  Apparatus  Work  for  Boys  and  Girls.  McVey. 


TRACK  AND  FIELD  ATHLETICS 

Events  Suitable  for  Junior  High  School  Boys.1 

The  following  track  and  field  events  are  suggested  as  being  suitable  for 
boys  of  adolescent  age.  Strenuous  track  athletics,  such  as  distance  runs,  are 
considered  inadvisable. 

Sprints,  30  to  75  yards 
Hurdles,  (2'  6")  50  to  75  yards 
Relays : 

Shuttle,  50  yards  each  boy 
Jumps : 

Broad  Jump  (standing) 
Double  Broad  Jump 
Hop,  Step,  and  Jump 
High  Jump  (standing) 
Throwing : 
Shot,  6  lb. 
Baseball  Target 
Basketball  Distance 

Track  and  Field  Events  for  Senior  High  School  Boys. 

The  following  events  are  the  standard  events  of  the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Athletic  Association  (for  boys) : 

100  Yard  Dash  High  Jump 

220  Yard  Dash  Broad  Jump 

440  Yard  Run*  Pole  Vault* 

880  Yard  Run*  Shot  Put  (12  lb.)* 

Mile  Run*  Discus  Throw 

120  High  Hurdles*  Javelin  Throw 
220  Low  Hurdles* 
Relay  (one  mile)* 

1  A  thorough  physical  examination  by  a  physician  is  recommended  and  strongly  urged  for 
all  who  expect  to  participate  in  track  or  field  athletics. 

*  These  events  are  not  generally  recommended  for  immature  boys  or  for  any  boy  who  has 
apt  gone  through  a  pre-competition  training  period  of  from  five  to  six  weeks  under  super- 
vision. 
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Track  and  Field  Events  for  Girls. 

The  Committee  on  Physical  Education  for  Girls  does  not  recommend  track 
and  field  athletics  for  girls.  This  Committee  recommended  Play  Days  in- 
stead of  Track  or  Field  Days.  (See  page  63.) 

As  a  guide  to  schools  that  include  track  and  field  athletics  for  girls,  events 
that  are  considered  suitable  for  girls  by  the  National  Section  on  Women's 
Athletics  of  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  are  listed  below: 

Standards  in  Athletics  for  Girls  and  Women 
10-12  Years 

A.  Running: 

1.  Short  Dashes  (up  to  40  yards) 

2.  Relays 

B.  Jumping:  Standing  Broad  Jump 

C.  Throwing: 

1.  Baseball  Distance 

2.  Soccer  Ball  Distance 

IS -18  Years 

A.  Running: 

1.  Dashes  (up  to  75  yards) 

2.  Low  Hurdles  (2  ft.-50  yds.) 

B.  Jumping: 

1.  Standing  Hop  Step  and  Jump. 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 

C.  Throwing: 

1.  Basketball  Distance 

2.  Baseball  Distance 

3.  Shot  Put  (6  lb.)* 

4.  Discus* 

5.  Javelin* 

Intramural  Track  and  Field  Activities  for  Boys. 
(Track  and  Field  Day) 

06pageX  General  °bjeCtiVe  S3me  ^  PhySiCal  educati0n  ogives,  see 

Specific  Objectives: 

2    T°o  ^late  ^  particiPation  ^  track  and  field  athletics. 

^   lo  measure  progress  and  achievement. 

3.  To  provide  a  way  of  demonstrating  certain  activities. 

4.  lo  provide  occasions  for  social  opportunities 

thenhvsir^S?    \1Q  length  of  the  trainin«  Peri°d  depends  upon 
Fou     o  2   '  ek" [  J  6  rrtidPants  and  the  events  to  be  entered. 

any  b0y  who  7s  tt  oil      ^  Sh°uW  be  ™«™<*  <* 

100  yards  P         '  eVent  of  a  distance  ^ater  than 

2'  vain6  nit  W6ekS  °,f  traini"g  are  necessarv  t0  edition  a  boy  for  pole 
 II    '  hleh  JUmP>  shot  P«t.  iavelin,  220  low  hurdles,  or  broad  jump 

•  Not  re«,mmen(te<i  Wo,  hieh  schooI  ^ 
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Suggestions : 

1.  Select  events  that  are  suitable  for  those  who  are  to  participate. 

2.  Omit  all  long  distance  runs  unless  the  above  training  schedule  has 
been  followed  by  all  those  who  may  participate  in  them. 

3.  Limit  the  number  of  events  that  any  one  boy  may  enter: 

a.  One  running  event  if  the  distance  is  more  than  100  yards. 

b.  Two  field  events — one  weight  event  and  one  jumping  event. 

4.  Have  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  a  physician  for  those  who 
are  to  participate. 


Suggested  Events  for  Field  Day1* 

95  Pound  Class 
50  yard  Dash 
Double  Broad  Jump 
Shuttle  Relay  (50  yards  each  boy) 
Potato  Race 
Baseball  Target  Throw 

Junior  Unlimited  Class 
(Boys  under  14  years  of  age.) 
80  yard  Dash 
Running  Broad  Jump 
Shuttle  Relay  (80  yards  each  boy) 
Shot  Put  (6  lbs.) 
Potato  Race 


115  Pound  Class 
60  yard  Dash 
Hop,  Step,  and  Jump 
Shuttle  Relay  (60  yards  each  boy) 
Potato  Race 
Baseball  Target  Throw 

Senior  Unlimited  Class 
(Boys  over  14  years  of  age.) 
100  yard  Dash 
High  Jump 

Shuttle  Relay  (100  yards  each  boy) 

Shot  Put  (8  or  12  lbs.) 

440  Relay  (110  yards  each  boy) 


Sports  Library  For  Women.  Barnes. 


Additional  Events  (not  classified) 
Basketball  Throw  for  Distance  Sack  Race 

Three-legged  Race  Soccer  Dribble  Relay 

Dodge  Ball  Basketball  Dribble  Relay 

Obstacle  Race  Football  Carry  Relay 

References: 

Recreational  Games  and  Sports. 
25  cents. 

Mitchell,  E.  D.  Sports  for  Recreation.  Barnes.  $2.50. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  Track  and  Field  Athletics,  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.   25  cents. 
Jones,  T.  E.    Track  and  Field.  Scribner's. 

Standards  in  Athletics,  by  National  Section  on  Women's  Athletics.  Ameri- 
can Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

M^HiSV^N^cSoSa^  °f  the  Juni°r  High  Sch°o1  Track  and  Fidd 

(l*)TbecaeuseeVe^aaer?  S?/0'  Day  instead  of  the  standard  interscholastic  events: 

klL  °ecause  Boater  participation  can  be  secured,  and  (2)  because  bovs  who  talcp  n«rt  Vn 
field  days  are  not  usuaUy  in  physical  condition  to  take  part  *  Se  more ^Suous  ev£?£ 
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TEAM  GAMES 

No  attempt  is  made  to  go  into  detail  on  all  the  team  games  as  most  of  those 
listed  have  the  rules  published  yearly  and  the  progressive  teacher  will  prefer 
to  get  his  new  rules  each  season. 

For  the  benefit  of  schools  without  these  special  rule  books,  however,  the 
major  rules  and  some  teaching  suggestions  are  included  for  some  of  the 
team  games. 

Special  Objectives: 

1.  To  develop  fundamental  skills  necessary  to  play  the  game. 

2.  To  develop  a  playing  knowledge  of  the  game. 

3.  To  develop  a  liking  for  the  game. 

General  Objectives:  The  general  objectives  are  the  same  as  for  other  phases 
of  the  physical  education  program,  see  page  42. 

One  of  the  following  games  should  be  in  the  program  each  season: 

Girls 

Fall— Soccer,  Speedball,  Field  Ball,  Field  Hockey. 
Winter— Volleyball,  Basketball. 
Spring— Softball,  Field  Ball. 

Boys 

Fall— Soccer,  Speedball,  Tag  Football. 
Winter— Volleyball,  Basketball. 
Spring — Playground  Ball,  Baseball.1 

BASEBALL 

Part  1.  Introduction 

Baseball  is  a  game  of  American  origin  and  is  frequently  known  as  Amer- 
ica's National  Sport.    Adequate  facilities  and  equipment  are  required  for 
the  inclusion  of  baseball  in  the  physical  education  program. 
Diamond 

The  distance  between  bases  is  90  feet.  The  distance  from  home  plate 
to  pitcher's  box  is  60'6". 

Bat 

The  bat  must  be  round,  not  over  two  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  thickest  part,  nor  more  than  42  inches  in  length. 

Number  of  Players 

A  team  shall  consist  of  nine  players  actively  engaged  at  one  time. 

Regulation  Game 

A  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings.  If  the  game  is  a  tie 
at  the  end  of  nine  innings  for  each  team,  play  shall  continue.  It  is  also 
a  regulation  game  if  it  be  called  by  the  umpire,  provided  five  or  more 
innings  have  been  played. 


1  Hard  baseball  sbould  be  confined  to  varsity  and  intramural  sports.   Most  schools  play  hard 

iseball  as  a  varsity  Bport  only. 
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Part  2.    Major  Rules 

A  Fair  Hit  Ball 

A  fair  hit  ball  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  be- 
tween home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and  third  base,  or  that  is  on 
or  over  fair  ground  when  bouncing  to  the  outfield. 
When  Batsman  Is  Out 

If  he  bats  the  ball  when  either  or  both  of  his  feet  are  upon  the  ground  out- 
side of  batter's  box. 
If  the  third  strike  be  called  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 
If  he  fails  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  in  the  proper  order. 
If  not  at  bat  within  one  minute. 
A  bunt  on  the  third  strike  that  rolls  foul. 

If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball 

by  stepping  outside  of  the  batsman's  position. 
If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to  the  other  while  the  pitcher  is  in 

his  position  ready  to  pitch. 
Foul  hit  caught  by  a  fielder. 
Infield  fly  ruling. 
When  the  Batsman  Becomes  a  Base-Runner 
Instantly  after  he  hits  a  fair  ball. 

Instantly  after  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the  umpire. 
Instantly  after  three  strikes  have  been  declared  by  the  umpire. 
If  batter  is  hit  by  a  pitched  ball. 

If  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  in  or  prevents  him  from  striking  at  a 
pitched  ball. 

If  a  fair  hit  ball  strikes  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base- 
runner  on  fair  ground. 
When  Base-Runners  are  Out 

When  ball  is  legally  caught. 

If,  after  a  fair  hit  ball,  the  ball  is  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while  touch- 
ing first  base  with  any  part  of  the  person  before  such  base-runner 
touches  first  base. 

Touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder  before  he  shall  have  touched 

first  base. 
Running  outside  of  base  line. 

Obstruct  a  fielder  who  is  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball. 

Runner  advancing  before  fly  ball  touches  hands  of  a  fielder  and  ball  is 

returned  to  base  before  base-runner  returns. 
Not  vacating  a  base  when  forced. 

Base-runner  is  out  if  fair  hit  ball  strikes  him  before  fielder  touches  it. 

Failing  to  touch  intervening  bases  while  ball  is  in  play. 

While  ball  is  in  play,  he  is  touched  with  ball  by  fielder,  provided  he  is 

not  on  base. 
Base-runner  passes  preceding  runner. 

Base-runner  out  when  coacher  at  third  physically  assists  the  runner. 
Base-runner  is  out  when  team-mates  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  confuse 
opponents. 
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Part  3.  Terms 

Assist  A  fielder  throws  the  ball  to  a  player  in  time  to  put  out  a  base-runner. 

Balk— A  feint  at  throwing  by  the  pitcher,  entitling  the  base-runner,  or  run- 
ners to  advance  one  base  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 
Battery — The  pitcher  and  the  catcher. 

Batting  Order — The  order  in  which  the  players  of  a  team  go  to  the  bat. 
Block  Ball— A  batted  or  thrown  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped,  or  handled  by 

a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 
Bunt — A  legally  batted  ball,  not  swung  at,  but  met  with  the  bat. 
Dead  Ball— The  ball  is  dead  and  not  in  play. 
Errors — The  misplays  made  by  players. 

Fly  Ball — One  that  goes  through  the  air  as  distinguished  from  one  that  rolls 

on  the  ground  or  bounds. 
Strike — A  pitched  ball  struck  at  by  the  batsman  without  its  touching  the  bat. 

Part  4.   Teaching  Suggestions 
L  The  instructor  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  players  to  practice 
the  fundamental  skills :  catching,  throwing,  pitching,  base  running,  bunt- 
ing, and  batting. 

2.  Discuss  the  major  rules. 

3.  Suggestive  games:  innings,  one  old  cat,  base  running  relays,  pepper  ball, 
and  target  pitching. 

4.  Considerable  time  should  be  arranged  for  batting  and  fielding  practice. 

BASKETBALL  (Boys) 

Part  1.  Introduction 

Basketball  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  the  physical 
education  program.  The  game  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils  in  accordance  to :  age,  grade,  sex,  and  personal  character- 
istics. Basketball  under  proper  supervision  is  an  admirable  activity,  but  too 
frequently  the  sport  becomes  overemphasized  to  the  extent  that  sound  educa- 
tional values  are  forgotten.  The  function  of  the  physical  education  teacher 
is  to  provide  instruction  in  basketball  instead  of  overemphasizing  the  highly 
competitive  aspect  of  the  activity. 
Court 

The  following  dimensions  are  considered  best: 

1.  Junior  high  school  age    42  by  72  feet 

2.  High  school  age    50  by  84  feet 

3.  College  age    50  by  90  feet 

Baskets  shall  consist  of  black  rings  18  inches  in  inside  diameter.  The 
ring  shall  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  backboard  (6  feet  horizontally  and 
4  feet  vertically) ;  it  shall  be  in  a  horizontal  plane  10  feet  above  the 
floor  or  ground. 
Number  of  Players 

The  game  is  played  by  two  teams  of  five  men  each. 
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Part  2.   Major  Rules 

Playing  Regulations 

The  ball  may  be  passed,  thrown,  batted,  bounced,  rolled  or  dribbled  in 
any  direction. 

The  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  in  the  center  circle  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half. 

The  center  must  not  tap  the  ball  before  it  reaches  its  highest  point. 
When  the  ball  is  tossed  up  between  two  players  elsewhere  than  in  the 
center  the  players  shall  assume  the  same  position  as  when  jumping  in 
the  center. 

When  a  team  has  advanced  the  ball  to  its  front  court  this  team  may  not 
return  the  ball  to  its  back  court  until : 

A  try  for  goal  has  been  made. 

Jump  ball  at  center  or  elsewhere  has  taken  place. 

An  out-of-bounds  award  has  been  made. 

Or  the  ball  has  been  recovered  from  the  possession  of  the  opponents. 
A  goal  made  from  the  field  shall  count  2  points ;  a  goal  from  a  free  throw 
shall  count  1  point. 

Game  shall  be  decided  by  the  scoring  of  the  greater  number  of  points  in 
the  playing  time. 

If  a  player  disregards  the  ball,  faces  an  opponent,  and  shifts  his  posi- 
tion as  the  opponent  shifts,  such  player  is  primarily  responsible  for  any 
contact  that  ensues. 

After  a  goal  from  the  field,  any  player  of  the  team  scored  upon  shall  put 
the  ball  in  play  from  any  point  out  of  bounds  at  the  end  of  the  court 
where  the  goal  was  made. 

It  is  made  mandatory  that  the  extra  free  throw  be  awarded  when  a 
player  who  is  not  in  the  act  of  shooting  is  deliberately  fouled. 

Violations  and  Penalty 
A  player  shall  not: 

Throw  for  goal  when  the  ball  is  dead. 

Cross  or  touch  the  free  throw  line  while  making  a  free  throw. 

Cause  the  ball  to  go  out  of  bounds. 

Carry  the  ball  into  the  court  from  out  of  bounds. 

Consume  more  than  5  seconds  in  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  out  of 
bounds. 

Run  with  the  ball,  kick  it,  or  strike  it  with  the  fists. 

Pass  the  ball  to  another  player  while  making  a  free  throw  for  a  goal. 

Double  dribble. 

Tap  the  ball  before  it  reaches  its  highest  point  on  held  balls  and  center 
jumps. 

Remain  in  the  offensive  free  throw  area  more  than  3  seconds  with  pos- 
session of  the  ball. 

Penalty:  Ball  goes  to  an  opponent  out  of  bounds. 
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Technical  Fouls 
A  player  shall  not: 
Delay  the  game. 

Take  more  than  5  time-outs  per  game. 

Act  in  any  manner  which  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  game. 
Leave  the  circle  on  any  jump  ball  until  the  ball  has  been  tapped. 
Talk  to  the  officials  or  use  any  other  unsportsmanlike  tactics. 
Leave  the  court. 

Go  on  the  court  without  reporting. 
Enter  the  game  after  leaving  it  3  times. 

Penalty:  Free  trial  for  goal. 

Personal  Fouls 
A  player  shall  not: 

Hold,  trip,  charge  or  push  an  opponent,  whether  or  not  either  player  has 

possession  of  the  ball. 

Block  an  opponent. 

Use  unnecessary  roughness. 

Charge  in  and  make  bodily  contact  with  an  opponent. 
Interfere  in  any  way  with  his  opponent  when  the  ball  is  tossed  up  be- 
tween them. 

Penalty: 

a.  Two  free  throws  if  committed  on  a  player  who  is  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing for  goal  and  goal  is  missed. 

b.  One  free  throw  for  goal  when  the  player  who  is  fouled  makes  the 
field  goal. 

c.  The  offender  shall  be  charged  with  one  personal  foul  and  when  a 
player  makes  four  personal  fouls  he  is  automatically  disqualified. 

Part  3.   Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  The  class  should  be  divided  into  squads  for  instruction  in :  passing,  drib- 
bling, goal  shooting,  foul  shooting,  catching,  defensive  play,  and  offensive 

play. 

2.  There  are  numerous  line,  circle,  and  column  relays  that  may  be  used  when 
teaching  the  fundamental  skills. 

3.  Suggested  games:  Captain  ball,  "21"  (2  points  for  long  shot  and  1  point 
for  short  shot) ,  clock-golf,  goal  shooting  for  Y2  minute,  competitive  foul 
shooting,  9  court  basketball,  and  target  basketball. 

4.  Spend  considerable  time  on  the  rules  of  the  game  and  also  explain  the 
game  briefly. 
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BASKETBALL  (Girls) 

Part  1.  Introduction 

Basketball  for  girls  is  similar  to  the  game  for  boys.  According  to  the 
rules  it  is  a  non-body  contact  game  and  is  less  strenuous  than  the  boys'  game 
due  to  several  rules  that  have  been  made  with  that  in  view.  Under  the 
heading  Playing  Regulations  these  differences  will  be  noted. 

Court 

The  recommended  size  for  girls  is  45'  x  90'.   Basketball  courts  through- 
out the  State  will  vary  from  35'  x  60'  to  50'  x  100'.    In  the  girls'  game 
the  court  is  divided  into  two  divisions  by  a  line  across  the  center. 
Number  of  Players 

The  game  is  played  by  two  teams  of  six  players  each,  three  forwards 
and  three  guards. 

Part  2.  Major  Rules 

Playing  Regulations 

The  ball  may  be  passed,  thrown,  batted,  bouneed,  or  dribbled  one  time 
in  any  direction. 

To  start  the  game  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  the  referee  tossing  the 
ball  to  one  of  the  forwards  of  one  team  in  the  center  circle. 

After  each  score  the  teams  alternate  in  putting  the  ball  in  play  at  the 
center  circle. 

The  forwards  of  one  team  are  required  to  remain  in  one  half  of  the 
court  and  the  guards  in  the  other  half. 

The  ball  is  tossed  up  between  two  players  in  case  two  players  of  op- 
posite teams  gain  possession  of  the  ball  simultaneously. 

A  goal  from  the  field  shall  count  2  points,  a  goal  from  a  free  throw 
shall  count  one  point. 

A  player  may  bounce  the  ball  one  time  only  before  getting  rid  of  the 
ball. 

A  player  may  hold  the  ball  only  three  seconds. 

Violations  and  Penalty 
A  player  shall  not: 

1.  Cross  the  free-throw  line,  when  making  a  free-throw  try,  until  the 
ball  has  left  her  hands. 

2.  Enter  the  free-throw  lane  until  the  ball  has  left  the  hands  of  the 
player  making  the  throw. 

3.  Consume  more  than  10  seconds  when  making  a  free-throw. 

4.  Shoot  for  a  goal  illegally: 

(a)  When  ball  is  being  put  in  play  from  out-of-bounds. 

(b)  By  shooting  for  a  basket  when  playing  guard. 

(c)  By  shooting  for  a  goal  before  two  completed  passes  have  been 
made  after  center-throw. 

(d)  By  shooting  for  basket  when  the  ball  is  dead. 
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5.  Cause  the  ball  to  go  out-of-bounds. 

6.  Carry  the  ball  into  the  court  from  out-of-bounds. 

7.  Touch  the  ball  after  putting  it  into  play  from  out-of-bounds,  before 
it  has  been  touched  by  another  player. 

8.  Consume  more  than  five  seconds  when  attempting  a  throw-in  from 
out-of-bounds. 

9.  Leave  the  court  and  returning  in  a  more  advantageous  position. 

10.  Fail  to  return  to  the  court  after  putting  the  ball  in  play  at  about 
the  point  from  which  the  ball  was  thrown. 

11.  Advance  the  ball  illegally  by  kicking  it,  striking  it  with  the  fist, 
rolling  it,  travelling  with  it,  making  an  illegal  juggle,  handing  the 
ball  to  another  player,  throwing  the  ball  when  not  standing  on  one 
or  both  feet  or  jumping  in  the  air. 

12.  Hold  the  ball  for  more  than  three  seconds. 

13.  Violate  center  throw  rules,  except  personal  contact. 

14.  Violate  toss-up  rules,  except  personal  contact  rule  and  delay. 

15.  Commit  a  line  violation. 

Penalty:  Ball  goes  to  opponent  out-of-bounds,  is  the  usual  rule.  For  ex- 
ceptions consult  the  official  rule  book. 
Technical  Fouls 

Technical  fouls  are  those  not  involving  personal  contact.  Five  technical 
fouls  disqualify  a  player.  It  is  a  technical  foul  to: 

1.  Delay  the  game. 

2.  Snatch  or  bat  the  ball  out  of  the  hands  of  an  opponent. 

3.  Interfere  with  the  vision  of  the  opposing  player  with  the  ball  by 
waving  the  hands  or  arms. 

4.  Box-up  a  player  thus  preventing  a  successful  pass. 

5.  Guard  an  opponent  with  both  arms  when  she  is  in  a  corner  of  the 
court. 

6.  Act  in  an  unsportsmanlike  manner. 

7.  Coach  from  the  side  lines  during  a  game;  have  more  than  three 
time-outs;  enter  the  game  for  the  fourth  time.    (These  fouls  are 

charged  against  the  captain  of  the  team.) 

Penalty:  One  free  throw  for  goal  except  if  committed  when  opponent 
is  attempting  a  try  for  goal.   In  this  instance  two  throws  are 
awarded  if  the  try-for-goal  is  missed. 
Personal  Fouls 

Personal  fouls  are  those  involving  personal  contact,  except  blocking. 
Four  personal  fouls  disqualify  a  player.   It  is  a  personal  foul  to: 

1.  Use  unnecessary  roughness. 

2.  Guard  with  personal  contact,  obstruct,  charge,  block,  hold,  push, 
trip,  or  tag  an  opponent. 

Penalty:  One  free  throw  for  goal.  Two  free  throws  are  awarded  if  the 
foul  is  committed  when  a  goal-throw  is  being  attempted  pro- 
vided the  basket  is  missed. 
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TAG  FOOTBALL 

Part  1.  Introduction 
Tag  football  meets  the  approval  of  students  desiring  some  form  of  foot- 
ball during  the  fall  season.    The  game  is  growing  in  popularity  because  it 
is  a  non-body  contact  activity  and  requires  a  minimum  of  equipment. 

Size  of  Field 

The  dimensions  of  the  tag  football  field  are :  Maximum  360  feet  by  160 
feet;  minimum  240  feet  by  120  feet.  These  dimensions  include  the  end 
zones. 

Equipment  of  Players 

Players  are  prohibited  from  wearing  the  following:  baseball,  track  or 
metal  cleated  shoes,  padded  suits,  or  special  protective  devices  such  as 
shoulder  pads,  helmets,  etc. 

Scoring 

Touchdown  6,  field  goal  3,  safety  2,  and  point  after  touchdown  1. 

Number  of  Players 

Seven  players  may  constitute  a  team.  On  offense  four  players  must 
be  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  one  player  at  least  one  yard  behind  the 
line.  If  nine  players  are  used,  five  must  be  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  and 
one  at  least  one  yard  behind  the  line. 

Length  of  Game 

Two  periods  of  20  minutes  each  will  constitute  a  game. 

Kickoff 

The  ball  will  be  put  in  play  by  a  kick  from  the  kicking  side's  40  yard  line. 

Receiving  the  Kickoff 

Receiver  may  either  run  with  the  ball,  pass  to  any  player,  whether  line- 
man or  back,  in  any  direction,  at  any  time  unless  the  ball  is  dead. 

Scrimmage 

Six  downs  are  allowed  in  which  to  make  the  length  of  the  field  or  a  score. 
Any  player  is  eligible  to  receive  a  pass,  which  may  be  thrown  in  any 
direction. 

A  forward  pass  may  be  made  from  any  point  on  the  field. 
Tackling  is  not  permitted.    To  make  the  ball  dead  a  defensive  player 
needs  only  to  touch  the  ball  carrier  with  one  hand,  and  play  ceases  at 
that  point.   A  touch  must  be  made  between  the  waist  and  neck  of  the 
ball  carrier. 

No  part  of  the  toucher's  body,  except  his  feet,  shall  be  in  contact  with 
the  ground  throughout  the  touch. 

If  a  man  advances  the  ball,  then  after  the  run  attempts  to  pass,  but  pass 
is  incomplete,  the  ball  will  be  put  in  play  where  pass  was  attempted. 
Blocking  is  not  allowed  either  in  the  line  of  scrimmage  or  in  the  open. 
Players  are  granted  the  same  privileges  in  the  light  of  blocking  in  tag 
football  as  are  allowed  in  basketball. 

At  any  time  the  ball  is  fumbled,  during  scrimmage,  after  lateral  passing, 
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blocked  kick,  a  kick  or  after  a  run,  the  ball  is  dead  and  belongs  to  the 
team  that  fumbled  at  the  spot. 

If  the  ball  is  centered  over  players  head  it  is  dead  at  point  of  contact 
with  the  ground. 

There  will  be  no  penalty  for  consecutive  incomplete  passes. 
Any  pass  forward  or  backward  that  is  incomplete  is  dead  and  the  ball 
will  be  put  in  play  at  point  from  which  pass  was  attempted. 
Defensive  and  offensive  players  are  restricted  in  the  use  of  their  hands. 

Penalties 

Off-sdde.  Ten  yards.  The  offending  team  may  choose  between  accept- 
ing the  penalty  or  the  yardage  gained. 

Blocking  and  Charging.  Twenty  yards.  Loss  of  yards  from  spot  of 
foul. 

Use  of  Hands.  Twenty  yards. 

Unnecessary  Roughness  such  as  clipping  and  slugging — V2  of  remain- 
ing distance  to  the  goal. 
All  Players  are  Prohibited  from: 

Striking  with  fists,  kicking,  kneeing,  striking  on  the  head,  and  rough- 
ing a  player. 
Other  Rules 

In  all  other  respects  tag  football  rules  are  the  same  as  those  for  asso- 
ciation football. 

Part  2.  Terms 

Dead  Ball — A  ball  which  under  the  rules  has  ceased  to  be  in  play  is  a  dead 
■ball. 

Off-Side — A  player  is  off-side  when  any  part  of  his  person  is  ahead  of  the 
ball,  his  scrimmage  or  restraining  line  when  the  ball  is  put  in  play. 
Safety — A  safety  is  made  when  a  free  ball  or  ball  legally  in  possession  and 
control  of  a  player  guarding  his  own  goal  becomes  dead,  any  part  of  it  being 
on,  above,  or  behind  the  goal  line,  provided  the  impetus  which  sent  it  to  or 
across  the  goal  line  came  from  the  team  defending  that  goal. 
Touchback — A  touchback  is  made  when  a  free  ball  or  ball  legally  in  posses- 
sion of  a  player  guarding  his  own  goal  becomes  dead,  any  part  of  it  being 
on,  above,  or  behind  the  goal  line,  provided  the  impetus  which  sent  it  to  or 
across  the  line  was  given  by  an  opponent. 

Part  3.  Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  Drills  should  be  provided  for  the  following  fundamental  skills:  passing, 
forward  and  lateral;  running  with  the  ball;  catching  the  ball;  kicking 
the  ball;  and  screening. 

2.  Possibilities  of  defensive  play: 

Man-to-man  style. 
Zone  defense. 

Combination  man-to-man  and  zone  defense. 

3.  Every  player  should  realize  he  is  an  offensive  threat. 
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PLAYGROUND  BALL  (Soft  Ball) 

Part  1.  Introduction 
Playground  ball  is  the  outgrowth  of  baseball  in  this  country.    The  game 
has  real  carry-over  value  and  necessitates  only  a  minimum  of  equipment. 

Equipment  and  Facilities 

Diamond — 60  foot  baselines  and  40  foot  pitching  distance.* 
Bat — Not  more  than  34"  in  length  and  2%"  in  diameter. 
Ball — Official  ball  is  concealed  stitch  or  smooth  seam  12"  in  circum- 
ference. 

Shoes — Rubber  soled  shoes  are  recommended. 

Part  2.  Major  Rules 

Number  of  Players 

A  team  shall  consist  of  10  players:  catcher,  pitcher,  first  baseman,  sec- 
ond baseman,  third  baseman,  shortstop,  shortfielder,  left  fielder,  center 
fielder,  and  right  fielder. 

The  Game 

A  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  seven  innings.    If  the  game  is  a  tie 
at  the  end  of  seven  innings  for  each  team,  play  shall  continue. 
Choice  of  Innings 

The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  by  toss  of  a  coin,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Pitching  Rule 

A  pitcher  may  take  only  one  step  in  delivering  the  ball — an  underhand 
straight  delivery  is  required.    For  every  illegally  delivered  ball  the 
umpire  shall  call  one  ball.   A  pitched  ball  hitting  the  batter  is  dead. 
A  Fair  Hit  Ball 

A  fair  hit  ball  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  be- 
tween home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and  third  base,  or  that  is  on 
or  over  fair  ground  when  bouncing  to  the  outfield. 
When  Batsman  Is  Out 

If  he  fails  to  take  his  position  at  the  bat  in  the  proper  turn. 

If  not  at  bat  within  one  minute. 

A  bunt  on  the  third  strike  that  rolls  foul. 

If  he  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher  from  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball 

by  stepping  outside  of  the  batsman's  position. 
Immediately  after  three  strikes  have  been  called. 

If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  to  the  other  while  the  pitcher  is  in 

his  position  ready  to  pitch. 
The  batter  will  be  out  on  the  third  strike  if  the  ball  is  caught  or  missed. 
When  Batsman  Becomes  a  Base-Runner 
Instantly  after  he  hits  a  fair  ball. 

Instantly  after  "four  balls"  have  been  called  by  the  umpire. 
If  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  in  or  prevents  him  from  striking  at 
a  pitched  ball. 


*  The  size  of  the  diamond  and  the  pitching  distance  may  vary  to  suit  the  age  and  ability 
of  the  players. 
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If  a  fair  hit  ball  strikes  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base- 
runner  on  fair  ground. 

When  Base-Runners  Are  Out 
When  ball  is  legally  caught. 

If,  after  a  fair  hit  ball,  the  ball  is  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while  touch- 
ing first  base  with  any  part  of  the  person  before  such  base-runner 
touches  first  base. 

Touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder  before  he  shall  have 

touched  first  base. 
Running  outside  of  base  line. 

Obstruct  a  fielder  in  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball. 

Runner  advancing  before  fly  ball  touches  hands  of  a  fielder  and  ball  is 

returned  to  base. 
Not  vacating  a  base  when  forced. 

Base-runner  is  out  if  fair  hit  ball  strikes  him  before  fielder  touches  it. 
Failing  to  touch  intervening  bases  while  ball  is  in  play. 
If  base-runner  fails  to  hold  base  until  ball  passes  the  batter. 
Base-runner  passes  preceding  runner. 

Base-runner  out  when  coacher  at  third  physically  assists. 
Base-runner  is  out  when  team-mates  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  confuse 
opponents. 

Other  rules  are  the  same  as  regulation  baseball. 

Part  3.  Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  The  instructor  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  players  to  practice 
the  fundamental  skills :  catching,  throwing,  pitching,  base  running,  bunt- 
ing, and  batting. 

2.  Discuss  the  major  rules. 

3.  Suggestive  games:  innings,  one  old  cat,  base  running  relays,  pepper  ball, 
and  target  pitching. 

4.  Considerable  time  should  be  arranged  for  batting  and  fielding  practice. 

SOCCER 

Part  1.  Introduction 

The  game  is  usually  appealing  to  students  of  Junior  High  School  and 
Senior  High  School  level,  especially  those  students  that  have  a  desire  to 
propel  a  ball  with  the  feet  and  legs. 
Players 

The  game  shall  be  played  by  not  more  than  eleven  players  on  one  side. 
Forwards— Left  Wing,  Left  Inside,  Center,  Right  Inside,  Right  Wing. 
Halfbacks— Left,  Center,  Right. 
Fullbacks— Left,  Right. 
Goalkeeper. 
Field 

Size— 120  yards  by  75  yards  or  100  yards  by  50  yards. 
Goal  area— 6  yards  by  20  yards  in  front  of  goal. 
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Penalty  area — 18  yards  by  44  yards  in  front  of  goal. 
Penalty-kick  line — 12  yards  directly  in  front  of  goal. 
Center  circle — 10  yard  radius. 

Goal — upright  posts  fixed  on  goal  lines,  equidistant  from  touch  lines, 
8  yards  apart,  with  a  bar  across  them  8  feet  from  the  ground. 

Part  2.  Major  Rules 

Kick-Off 

The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  place-kick  from  the  center  of  the  field. 
Ends  Changed 

Ends  shall  be  changed  at  each  quarter. 
Restarting  Game 

After  a  goal  is  scored  the  kicking  team  shall  be  the  side  against  which 
the  goal  was  scored. 
Goal  Scored 

When  the  ball  passes  over  the  goal-line  between  the  goal-posts  under 
the  bar,  not  being  thrown,  knocked  on,  nor  carried  by  any  player  of  the 
attacking  side. 
Ball  in  Play 

If  it  rebounds  from  a  goal-post,  or  corner  flag  into  the  field  of  play. 
Thrown-In 

Player  throwing  ball  must  stand  with  both  feet  on  the  ground  on  or  out- 
side of  the  touch-line.    Two  hand  overhead  pass. 

Infringement — Throw-in  shall  revert  to  opposite  side. 
A  goal  shall  not  be  scored  from  a  throw-in,  and  thrower  shall  not  again 
play  the  ball  until  it  has  been  played  by  another  player. 

Infringement — Free  kick  being  awarded  to  the  opposite  side. 
Goal-Kick 

When  ball  is  played  behind  the  goal-line  by  a  player  of  the  opposite  side, 
it  shall  be  kicked  off  by  the  team  behind  whose  goal-line  it  went. 
If  played  behind  by  any  one  of  the  side  whose  goal-line  it  is,  play  re- 
sumed with  corner-kick. 
Goalkeeper 

Goalkeeper  may,  within  his  own  penalty  area,  use  his  hands,  but  shall 
not  carry  the  ball  more  than  4  steps. 

Goalkeeper  shall  not  be  charged  within  the  goal  area  except  when  he 

is  holding  the  ball. 
Tripping  and  Kicking 

Neither  tripping  with  the  feet,  kicking,  striking  with  the  hand,  nor 

jumping  at  a  player  shall  be  allowed. 

Player  may  not  be  charged  when  he  is  in  the  air. 
Free-Kick 

Kicker's  opponents  shall  remain  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  10  yards. 
Ball  must  travel  the  distance  of  its  circumference.  Kicker  shall  not 
play  the  ball  a  second  time. 
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Free-Kick  from  Which  Goal  May  Be  Scored 

Goal  may  be  scored  direct  from  a  corner-kick,  and  a  free-kick,  which 
is  awarded  because  of  any  infringement  of  Rule  13.* 

Free-Kick,  Offenses  for  Which  Given 

For  any  infringement  of  off-side,  carrying  ball  more  than  4  steps  by 
goalkeeper,  charging  goalkeeper  when  he  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
ball,  player  playing  the  ball  the  second  time,  playing  the  ball  before  it 
has  touched  the  ground,  ball  not  kicked  forward  from  a  penalty-kick  and 
dangerous  play. 

Penalty:  Free-kick,  from  which  a  goal  may  not  be  scored  direct,  shall 
be  awarded  the  opposite  side. 
Free-Kick  for  Direct  Score 

In  the  event  of  any  intentional  infringement  of:  tripping,  kicking,  push- 
ing, jumping  or  charging  an  opponent  from  behind,  charging  an  oppo- 
nent violently,  and  handling  the  ball. 

Penalty:  Outside  the  penalty  area,  a  free-kick  from  which  a  goal  may 
be  scored  direct  shall  be  awarded  to  the  opposite  side. 
Penalty-Kick 

In  the  event  of  any  intentional  infringement  of :  tripping,  kicking,  push- 
ing, jumping  or  charging  an  opponent  from  behind,  charging  an  oppo- 
nent violently,  and  handling  the  ball. 

Penalty:  by  the  defending  side  within  the  penalty  area,  a  penalty  kick 
shall  be  awarded. 

All  players,  with  the  exception  of  the  kicker  and  the  opponents'  goal- 
keeper, shall  be  outside  the  penalty  area;  not  behind  the  goal  line. 
The  opponents'  goalkeeper  must  stand  on  his  own  goal-line  until  the 
ball  is  kicked. 

Part  3.  Fundamental  Skills 

Kicking — Push  kick,  inside  of  foot,  outside  of  foot,  heel,  dribbling,  place- 
kicks,  and  volleying. 

Trapping— Sole  of  the  foot,  inside  of  foot  and  leg,  front  of  thighs,  shins,  and 
abdomen. 

Blocking — Preventing  the  ball  from  going  in  the  intended  direction. 
Tackling — Gaining  possession  of  the  ball  by  the  use  of  the  feet. 
Heading — Contacting  the  ball  with  the  forehead. 
Passing — Controlling  the  ball  by  members  of  the  same  team. 

Part  4.  Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  Spend  ample  time  teaching  the  fundamental  skills. 

2.  To  practice  the  skills  the  group  may  be  divided  into  squads,  circles,  or  in 
line  formations. 

3.  Practice  goal  kicks  from  a  spot  at  least  15  yards  in  front  of  the  goal 
posts. 

4.  Accuracy  should  be  stressed. 

6.  Acquaint  students  with  offensive  and  defensive  tactics. 

•  Official  Soccer  Guide.    Spalding  Athletic  Library. 
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SPEEDBALL 

Part  1.  Introduction 

The  game  of  speedball  was  invented  because  of  a  demand  for  a  fall  ac- 
tivity that  would  appeal  to  the  student  with  average  ability.  Only  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment  is  essential  for  speedball  because  it  is  a  non-body  contact 
sport.  Speedball  is  a  combination  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball.  The 
sport  is  appealing  because  of  the  three  opportunities  provided  for  scoring. 
Field 

Same  dimensions  as  a  regulation  football  field,  360  feet  by  160  feet.  The 
goal  posts  should  be  18  feet  6  inches  apart,  with  a  crossbar  10  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  penalty  area  is  the  space  between  the  goal  line  and  a  parallel 
line,  10  yards  distant,  which  is  drawn  across  the  field  of  play,  known  as  the 
end  zone.  There  is  a  center  line  and  a  restraining  line  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  at  a  distance  of  10  yards.  The  penalty  mark  is  a  line  10  yards  in 
front  of  the  goal  posts. 
Ball 

Regulation  speedball  or  a  soccer  ball  may  be  used  as  a  substitute. 
Game 

Four  quarters  of  10  minutes  each,  2  minutes  rest  between  first  and  second 
and  third  and  fourth  quarters,  10  minutes  between  halves. 
Players 

A  team  is  made  up  of  eleven  players. 
Scoring 

Field  goal — 3  points. 

When  a  ground  ball  is  kicked  so  that  it  passes  over  the  goal  line,  be- 
tween the  posts  and  under  the  cross-bar. 

Touchdown — 2  points. 

Completion  of  a  forward  pass  from  the  field  of  play  into  the  end  zone. 

Drop  kick — 1  point. 

A  ball  that  has  been  legally  caught  may  be  kicked  over  the  cross-bars 
from  the  ground.   Drop  kick  must  be  made  outside  of  end  zone. 

Penalty  kick — 1  point. 

Kick  from  penalty  line  because  of  a  technical  or  personal  foul. 

Part  2.  Major  Rules 
1.  Technical  fouls  shall  be: 

a.  Kicking  or  kneeing  a  fly  ball  by  player  unless  he  has  first  caught  it. 

b.  Kicker  playing  the  ball  the  second  time  on  a  penalty  kick. 

c.  Defensive  team  not  10  yards  away  on  a  free  kick. 

d.  Not  remaining  behind  the  restraining  line  on  the  kickofi*. 

e.  Taking  more  than  one  step  with  the  ball. 

Ruling:  In  case  any  technical  foul  is  committed  by  a  player  within  his 
own  penalty  area  or  end  zone,  one  penalty  kick  is  awarded. 

In  case  a  technical  foul  is  committed  outside  of  his  own  penalty  area,  a 
free  kick  is  awarded  to  the  opponents  at  the  spot  of  the  foul.   The  defensive 
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team  must  remain  10  yards  away  from  the  ball,  the  offensive  team  may  take 
any  position. 

2.  Personal  fouls  shall  include: 

Kicking,  tripping,  charging,  pushing,  holding,  or  blocking  an  opponent. 

Ruling:  In  case  a  personal  foul  is  committed  by  a  player  within  his  own 
end  zone,  the  opponents  shall  be  awarded  two  penalty  kicks. 

In  case  a  personal  foul  is  committed  by  a  player  outside  of  his  own  penalty 
area,  the  opponents  shall  be  awarded  one  penalty  kick. 

Part  3.  Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  The  skills  in  speedball  are  similar  to  those  of  basketball  and  soccer. 

2.  Instruction  should  be  provided  in  the  following  fundamental  skills :  drib- 
bling with  the  feet,  kicking,  heading,  trapping,  throwing,  catching,  and 
pivoting. 

3.  Criss-cross  passing  in  squads  of  three  is  beneficial  in  teaching  players 
how  to  handle  the  ball. 

4.  Short,  accurate  passes  should  be  stressed. 

5.  Unless  proper  instruction  is  provided  players  will  neglect  the  soccer 
skills:  trapping,  heading,  and  dribbling  the  ball  with  the  feet. 

6.  Each  player  should  know  his  offensive  and  defensive  assignment.  Speed- 
ball  is  a  competitive  team  game. 

7.  Defensive  tactics:  The  most  desirable  defense  is  man-to-man;  although 
the  zone  and  combination  man-to-man  and  zone  are  used. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Part  1.  Introduction 

Volleyball  is  a  competitive  team  game  in  which  there  is  no  body  contact. 
The  game  offers  the  participant  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, skill,  and  other  co-ordinative  characteristics.  Volleyball  is  suitable 
for  either  outdoor  or  indoor  participation  and  is  an  inexpensive  activity  for 
the  physical  education  program. 
Court 

The  court  is  60  feet  by  30  feet,  and  should  have  a  height  of  15  feet  or  more 
free  from  obstructions. 
Net 

The  net  shall  be  three  feet  wide  over  all  and  32  feet  in  length.    The  net 
shall  be  tightly  stretched  and  shall  measure  eight  feet  from  the  top  of  the  net 
to  the  ground  or  floor. 
Ball 

Regulation  indoor  or  outdoor  volleyball  should  be  used. 
Number  of  Players 

.  Six  players  make  up  a  regulation  team:  right  back,  center  back,  left  back, 
right  forward,  center  forward,  and  left  forward. 
Scoring 

A  game  is  won  when  one  team  scores  at  least  fifteen  points  and  has  at  least 
a  two  point  advantage. 
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Part  2.  Major  Rules 

If  any  player  of  the  serving  team  commits  any  of  the  following  acts,  it 
shall  be  "side  out";  if  any  player  of  the  receiving  team  commits  any  of  the 
following  acts,  one  point  shall  be  scored  for  the  serving  team: 

1.  Serve  illegally.  When  a  served  ball  touches  the  net,  passes  under  the 
net  or  touches  any  player,  surface  or  object  before  entering  the  oppo- 
nents' court. 

2.  Fail  to  return  the  ball  legally  to  the  opponents'  court.  The  ball  must 
pass  over  the  net  within  the  regulation  court. 

3.  Catch  or  hold  ball.  When  the  ball  comes  to  rest  in  the  hands  or  arms 
it  is  holding  or  catching  the  ball. 

4.  Allow  the  ball  to  touch  his  person  or  clothing  below  the  hips. 

5.  Touch  the  net  with  any  part  of  the  body  at  any  time  when  the  ball  is  in 
play. 

6.  Touch  the  ball  when  it  already  has  been  played  three  times  before  being 
returned  over  the  net. 

7.  Reach  over  the  net  under  any  circumstances. 

8.  Play  out  of  position.  When  the  ball  is  served,  each  player  shall  be  in 
his  own  area. 

9.  Touch  the  floor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  center  line. 
10.  "Spike"  or  "kill"  the  ball  when  playing  a  back  position. 

Part  3.  Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  The  class  should  receive  instructions  in  the  skills  of:  handling  chest, 
overhead,  and  underhand  passes;  serving  the  ball;  receiving  the  ball; 
and  spiking  the  ball. 

2.  Divide  the  class  in  three  groups :  feeders,  boosters,  and  spikers.  This  will 
teach  the  players  how  to  handle  the  ball  in  a  game-like  situation. 

3.  Offensive  and  defensive  play  should  be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

4.  Team  play  should  be  stressed  and  encouraged. 

6.  On  each  play  the  participant  should  be  alert  and  play  as  though  the  ball 

were  coming  to  him. 
6.  The  players  should  be  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

FIELD  BALL 

See  page  250  for  description  of  game  and  major  rules. 
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RECREATIONAL  GAMES  AND  SPORTS 
Recreational  Games 
There  are  many  recreational  games  that  have  become  popular  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  that  do  not  require  expensive  equipment  or  exceptional  skill 
in  order  for  one  to  participate  in  with  pleasure.  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  the  following  recreational  games  are  played  in  many  schools  of  the 
State. 

Aerial  Darts  Deck  Tennis  Shuffleboard 

Box  Hockey  Horseshoes  Tin  Can  Golf 

Dart  Baseball  Paddle  Tennis  Ping  Pong  (Table  tennis) 

All  of  the  above  games  can  be  played  with  home  made  equipment  except 
ping  pong. 

Sports 

Some  of  the  recreational  games  that  have  become  popular  at  clubs,  schools, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  commercial  organizations  are  often  referred  to  as  sports. 
A  well-balanced  program  should  include  at  least  one  of  the  following  sports 
each  season: 

Fall:  Golf  Winter:  Badminton  Spring:  Golf 

Tennis  Handball  Tennis 

Archery  Archery 

References: 

Complete  descriptions  of  the  above  recreational  games  and  many  others 
will  be  found  in  Recreational  Games  and  Sports,  A.  S.  Barnes,  25  cents. 
Small  25  cent  books  can  be  obtained  on  each  of  the  above  sports  from: 

Spalding  Athletic  Library,  American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Officials  Sports  Library  For  Women  by  National  Section  on  Women's 
Athletics,  A.  S.  Barnes.  For  additional  references,  see  Bibliography. 


ONE- WALL  HANDBALL 

Part  1.  Introduction 

One-wall  handball  is  a  game  of  American  origin  and  since  1900  it  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  game  is  played  on  a  court  with  a  floor 
surface  of  20  feet  by  34  feet  and  a  front  wall  surface  of  20  feet  by  16  feet. 
(The  floor  surface  can  be  modified  in  proportion  to  the  front  wall  surface). 
The  game  can  be  modified  to  either  a  very  strenuous  or  a  moderate  activity. 

The  large  handball  (number  106)  is  recommended  because  gloves  are  not 
required  for  participation.    Tennis  balls  may  be  used  but  are  not  as  satis- 
factory as  the  regulation  handball. 
The  Game 

The  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three  or  four  persons. 
A  game  shall  consist  of  21  points. 

A  match  shall  consist  of  the  best  two  out  of  three  games. 
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Part  2.  Major  Rules 

The  Service 

The  server  must  stand  in  the  serving  space  (between  the  service  and 
short  lines)  while  making  the  serve. 

In  serving,  the  ball  must  be  bounced  on  the  floor  and  struck  on  the  first 
bounce. 

To  be  in  play  the  ball  must  first  strike  the  front  wall  and  then  rebound 
across  the  short  line. 
Missing  the  ball  puts  the  server  out. 
In  doubles,  each  partner  must  serve  his  own  hand. 
Receiving  Service 

The  receiver  must  stand  back  of  the  short  line  while  the  ball  is  being 
served. 

A  receiver  may  play  the  service  either  on  the  volley  or  the  first  bounce. 
It  is  optional  with  a  receiver  to  accept  a  short  ball;  if  a  short  ball  is 
attempted  it  becomes  a  fair  ball. 
Shorts 

When  a  served  ball  hits  the  front  wall  and  fails  to  strike  back  of  the 
short  line  on  the  fly. 

If  a  short  ball  is  touched  or  stopped  by  the  server  or  his  partner  the 
server  is  out. 

Two  "shorts"  retire  the  server;  the  second  consecutive  short  or  fault  is 
unplayable  and  the  server  is  automatically  out. 
Hinders 

A  returned  ball  which  strikes  an  opponent  on  its  way  to  the  front  wall 
is  dead. 

Interference  is  considered  a  hinder  and  the  point  is  played  over. 
Hand-Out 

Intentional  interference  with  an  opponent. 
A  served  ball  touching  the  server. 

Failure  to  play  a  ball  properly  returned  from  a  service. 
Other  Rules 

After  the  ball  is  served  the  server's  opponents  must  return  the  ball  to 
the  front  wall.  The  ball  may  be  played  on  the  fly  or  on  the  first  bounce, 
but  must  strike  the  front  wall  after  it  is  returned  before  hitting  the 
floor. 

Every  player  is  entitled  to  a  free  and  unobstructed  opportunity  to  play 
the  ball. 

Only  one  hand  may  be  used  in  playing  the  ball. 

The  ball  may  not  be  struck  by  a  player  after  it  has  been  touched  either 
by  his  partner  or  by  himself. 

Part  3.  Teaching  Suggestions 
1.  The  members  of  the  class  should  be  divided  into  squads  for  instructions  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  game:  underhand  stroke,  overhand  stroke,  chest 
stroke  (baseball  throw),  volleying,  serving,  and  receiving. 
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2.  Throwing  the  ball  against  the  front  wall  with  the  left  and  right  hands 
is  good  practice  to  develop  footwork,  stroking,  and  following  through. 

3.  Each  player  should  be  taught  how  to  stroke  with  both  hands.  Practicing 
with  only  the  weak  hand  improves  one's  play. 

4.  Players  should  realize  the  importance  of  following  through  when  stroking 
the  ball  and  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  ball  until  it  is  hit. 

5.  Demonstrate  court  strategy  for  singles  and  doubles. 

BADMINTON 

Part  I.  Introduction 

Badminton  as  a  game  in  the  physical  education  program  and  recreation 
program  is  appealing  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  game  does  not  require 
too  strenuous  participation,  yet  it  contributes  to  organic  development,  neuro- 
muscular skills  and  coordinated  movements.  Badminton  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  of  space,  facilities,  and  equipment  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable activities  in  the  program.  The  game  provides  coeducational  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  and  social  development  not  found  in  some  of  the  other 
activities. 

The  Court 
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Scoring 

The  four-handed  game  consists  of  15  or  21  points,  as  may  be  arranged. 
Provided,  that  in  a  game  of  15  aces,  when  the  score  is  13  all,  the  side  which 
first  reached  13  has  the  option  of  "setting"  the  game  to  5,  and  that  when  the 
score  is  14  all,  the  side  which  first  reached  14  has  the  option  of  "setting"  the 
game  to  3. 

A  rubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.  The  players  shall  change  ends  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  game,  and  also  of  the  third  game,  if  a  third 
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game  is  necessary  to  decide  the  rubber.  In  the  third  game  the  players  shall 
also  change  ends,  when  the  leading  score  reaches  8,  in  a  game  of  15  aces,  at 
6,  in  a  game  of  11  aces,  or  11  in  a  game  of  21  aces. 

Part  2.  Major  Rules 

The  Play 

It  having  been  decided  which  side  is  to  have  the  first  service,  the  player  in 
the  right-hand  half  court  of  that  side  commences  the  game  by  serving  to  the 
player  in  the  opposite  right-hand  half  court.  If  the  latter  player  returns 
the  shuttle  before  it  touches  the  ground,  it  is  to  be  returned  by  one  of  the  "in" 
side,  and  then  returned  by  one  of  the  "out"  side,  and  so  on,  till  a  fault  is  made 
or  the  shuttle  ceases  to  be  "in  play."  If  a  fault  is  made  by  the  "in"  side,  the 
server's  hand  is  out,  and  as  the  side  beginning  a  game  has  only  one  hand  in 
its  first  innings,  the  player  in  the  right-hand  opposite  half  court  now  be- 
comes the  server;  but  if  the  service  is  not  returned,  or  the  fault  is  made  by 
the  "out"  side,  the  "in"  side  scores  an  ace.  The  "in"  side  players  then  change 
from  one  half  court  to  the  other,  the  server  now  being  in  the  left-hand  half 
court  and  serving  to  the  player  in  the  opposite  left-hand  half  court.  So  long 
as  a  side  remains  "in",  service  is  delivered  alternately  from  each  half  court 
into  the  one  diagonally  opposite,  the  change  being  made  by  the  "in"  side 
when,  and  only  when,  an  ace  is  added  to  its  score.  The  first  service  of  a  side 
in  each  inning  shall  be  made  from  the  right-hand  half  court.  After  the 
service  is  delivered,  the  server  and  the  player  served  to  may  take  up  any  posi- 
tions they  choose  on  their  side  of  the  net,  irrespective  of  any  boundary  lines. 

Faults 

A  fault  made  by  either  player  of  the  side  which  is  serving,  puts  the  server 
out,  but  does  not  count  a  point  for  the  other  side ;  if  made  by  a  player  whose 
side  is  "out"  it  counts  an  ace  to  serving  side. 
It  is  a  fault — 

a.  If  the  service  is  overhand.  (A  service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  overhand, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  if  the  shuttle  at  the  instant  of  being 
struck  be  higher  than  the  server's  waist.) 

b.  If,  in  serving,  the  shuttle  falls  into  the  wrong  half  court  (i.e.,  into  the  one 
not  diagonally  opposite  to  the  server),  or  falls  short  of  the  short-service 
line,  or  beyond  the  long-service  line,  or  outside  the  side  boundary  lines 
of  the  half  court  into  which  service  is  in  order. 

c.  If  the  server's  feet  are  not  in  the  half  court  from  which  service  is  at  the 
time  being  in  order,  or  if  the  feet  of  the  player  taking  the  service  are  not 
in  the  half  court  into  which  service  is  at  the  time  being  in  order  until  the 
service  is  delivered. 

Note  1.  A  "service"  is  delivered  as  soon  as  the  shuttle  is  struck  by  the 

server's  racket. 
Note  2.  A  foot  on  the  line  is  out  of  court. 

d.  If  during  the  service  the  server  or  his  partner  make,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  preliminary  feints,  or  otherwise  intentionally  balks  his  oppo- 
nent. 
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e.  If,  either  in  service  or  play,  the  shuttle  falls  outside  the  boundaries,  or 
passes  through  or  under  the  net,  or  fails  to  pass  the  net,  or  touches  the 
roof  or  side  walls,  or  the  person  or  dress  of  any  player. 

Note:  A  shuttle  falling  on  any  line  is  held  to  have  fallen  in  the  court  or 
half  court  of  which  such  line  is  a  boundary. 

f.  If  the  shuttle  "in  play"  be  struck  before  it  crosses  to  the  striker's  side  of 
the  net.  The  striker  may,  however,  follow  the  shuttle  over  the  net  with 
his  racket. 

Note:  A  shuttle  is  "in  play"  from  the  time  it  is  hit  by  the  racket  of  the 
server  until  it  touches  the  ground,  or  the  person  or  dress  of  any 
player,  or  until  a  fault  or  "let"  occurs. 

g.  If,  when  the  shuttle  is  "in  play",  a  player  touch  the  net  or  its  supports 
with  racket,  person,  or  dress. 

h.  If  the  shuttle  be  hit  twice  in  succession  by  the  same  player,  or  be  hit  by 
a  player  and  his  partner  successively,  or  if  the  shuttle  be  not  distinctly 
hit. 

i.  If  a  player  obstructs  his  opponents. 
General  Rules 

The  player  served  to  may  alone  take  the  service,  and  no  player  may  take 
two  consecutive  services  in  the  same  game. 

The  server  may  not  serve  till  his  opponent  is  ready,  but  if  a  return  of  the 
service  be  attempted  the  latter  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ready. 

The  side  beginning  a  game  has  only  one  hand  in  its  first  innings.  In  all 
subsequent  innings  each  partner  on  each  side  has  a  hand,  the  partners  serv- 
ing consecutively. 

The  server  and  the  player  served  to  must  stand  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  half  courts  (as  bounded  by  the  short  and  long  service,  the  central 
and  side  lines),  and  some  part  of  both  feet  of  these  players  must  remain  in 
contact  with  the  ground  until  the  service  is  delivered. 

It  is  a  "Let"  if  the  shuttle  touches  the  net  in  service,  provided  the  service 
be  otherwise  good,  but  if  in  play  it  does  not  invalidate  the  stroke.  It  is  a 
good  return  if  the  shuttle,  having  passed  outside  either  post  drop  on  or  with- 
in any  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  opposite  court.  A  "Let"  may  also  be  given 
by  the  umpire  for  any  unforeseen  or  accidental  hindrance. 

If  a  player  serves  out  of  his  turn,  or  from  the  wrong  half  court  (owing  to 
a  mistake  as  to  the  half  court  from  which  service  is  at  the  time  being  in 
order)  and  wins  the  ace,  it  shall  be  a  "Let",  provided  such  "Let"  be  claimed 
or  allowed  before  the  next  succeeding  service  is  delivered. 

If  a  player  standing  in  his  wrong  half  court  takes  the  service,  and  his  side 
wins  the  rally,  it  shall  be  a  "Let",  provided  that  such  "Let"  be  claimed  or 
allowed  before  the  next  succeeding  service  is  delivered. 

Note:  Should  a  player  inadvertently  change  sides  when  he  ought  not  to, 
and  the  mistake  not  be  discovered  until  after  the  next  service  has 
been  delivered,  the  mistake  shall  stand,  and  a  "Let"  cannot  be 
claimed  or  allowed. 
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Part  3.  Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  Practice  the  fundamental  skills:  service  (short  and  long),  lob,  drop  shot, 
kill  shot,  and  long  deep  shot. 

2.  Practice  offensive  and  strategy  by  setting  up  situations  where  the  va- 
rious types  of  shots  are  used  most  during  participation. 

3.  Discuss  and  explain  the  rules  of  the  game  and  the  care  of  the  equipment. 

4.  Conduct  intra-class  tournaments: 

a.  This  will  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the 
game. 

b.  Serve  as  instruction  aid  by  pointing  out  success  or  failure  in  relation 
to  execution  of  skills  of  the  game  and  strategy  of  the  game. 

5.  Test  students  on  execution  of  fundamental  skills  at  beginning  of  course, 
during  course,  and  at  end  of  course  in  order  to  objectively  measure  their 
progress  and  also  to  acquaint  students  with  their  progress. 

6.  Construct  and  use  written  examination  at  completion  of  course  to  deter- 
mine students  knowledge  of  the  game  of  badminton. 

DART  BASEBALL 

Equipment 

1.  The  game  board  shall  have  a  minimum  measurement  of  42%  inches 
square  and  shall  be  made  of  soft  wood  or  cardboard. 

2.  Two  dozen  darts. 

3.  Dart  baseball  diagram  sheets  may  be  obtained  from  the  Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Rules  for  this  game  were  copy- 
righted in  1925  by  The  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.    They  quote  the  following  prices: 

Sheets:  6  for  $1.00;  Rules:  12  for  .25;  Darts:  3  feathers,  dozen 
$1.20;  Expert  4  feathers,  dozen  $1.60. 
Place  in  Program 

1.  Great  social  mixer,  enjoyed  by  all  ages. 

2.  No  elaborate  equipment  needed. 

3.  Rules  easily  understood  by  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  baseball. 
Type  of  Game 

The  dart  baseball  sheet  is  a  square  with  blocks  in  it  for  strikes,  balls,  outs, 
singles,  two-base  hits,  three-base  hits,  home  runs,  double  plays,  triple  plays, 
etc.   The  object  is  for  each  team  to  make  as  many  runs  as  possible  before 
three  are  out.   The  game  lasts  9  innings,  same  as  baseball. 
Reference : 

Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

SHUFFLEBOARD 

Shuffleboard  is  a  good  recreational  game  for  boys,  girls,  and  adults.  It  offers 
opportunity  for  co-recreational  activity. 
Equipment 

Four  cues,  maximum  length  6  feet  3  inches.  Eight  wooden  discs,  half  of 
which  should  be  one  color  and  the  other  half  another  color.  These  discs  are 
one  inch  thick  and  six  inches  in  diameter. 
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Playing  Surface 

Floor  or  sidewalk,  marked  for  game. 
Players 

Two  for  singles,  both  at  same  end  of  court,  changing  ends  after  all  discs 
are  played. 

Four  for  doubles,  partners  playing  at  opposite  ends  of  court. 
Activity 

The  discs  are  shoved  alternately  by  each  side  from  his  half  of  the  10-Off 
space,  the  object  of  the  game  being  to  place  the  disc  in  the  scoring  area. 
Scoring 

1.  Twenty-one  points  or  fifty  points  may  be  counted  as  a  game,  as  deter- 
mined before  the  game  starts. 

2.  An  opponent's  disc  may  be  driven  off  the  scoring  area  or  into  the  10-Off 
space. 

3.  All  discs  not  touching  lines  are  counted. 

4.  For  values  of  scoring  area,  see  diagram. 
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HORSESHOES,  GYMSHOES,  OR  "BARNYARD  GOLF" 

Equipment 

The  stakes  shall  be  of  iron  or  steel,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  shall  extend 
twelve  inches  above  the  clay  surface,  with  a  three  inch  incline  toward  the 
opposite  stake. 

No  horseshoe  shall  exceed  IV2  inches,  in  length;  7  inches  in  width;  21A 
pounds  in  weight. 
Layout  of  Courts 

Two  pitcher's  boxes  with  stakes  in  center  of  each.  To  avoid  facing  the 
sun,  north-south  pitching  is  recommended.  The  pitcher's  box  shall  be  6  feet 
square  and  shall  be  filled  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  with  potter's  clay  or  sub- 
stitute of  like  nature. 

The  pitching  distance  shall  be  30  feet  between  stakes. 
Playing  Rules  and  Techniques 

1.  A  player  may  stand  on  either  side  of  the  stake,  front  or  back,  as  long 
as  he  is  within  the  pitcher's  box. 
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2.  Heckling  and  unfair  rooting  with  malicious  intent  or  otherwise  by  a 
player  while  the  other  is  pitching  is  against  the  rules. 

3.  Players  must  remain  at  stake  until  both  have  pitched. 

4.  Player  must  pitch  both  shoes  before  leaving  box. 

5.  It  is  a  foul  when  a  shoe  strikes  outside  of  pitcher's  box  or  strikes  the 
edge  of  the  box. 

6.  Game  is  50  points  or  sometimes  21  points. 

7.  Shoes  farther  away  from  the  stake  than  6  inches  will  not  be  counted. 

8.  A  shoe  closer  to  the  stake  than  the  opponent's  counts  one  point. 

9.  Two  shoes  closer  count  two  points. 

10.  One  ringer  counts  3  points:  two  ringers  count  6  points. 

11.  The  shoe  may  be  grasped  any  way  in  pitching.  The  thing  for  which 
every  horseshoe  player  strives  is  to  be  able  to  pitch  ringers  consistent- 
ly. In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  proper  delivery  needs  to  be  learned. 
The  shoe  should  be  pitched  so  that  the  open  end  will  land  toward  the 
stake. 

12.  The  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  stake  until  the  shoe  lands. 

13.  The  body  should  be  balanced  at  all  times. 

14.  Rhythm  and  accuracy  should  be  practiced. 
Indoor  Horseshoes 

Rubber  horseshoes  may  be  obtained  from  any  sporting  goods  house  along 
with  the  screw-in-floor-stakes.  The  rules  are  usually  the  same,  any  changes 
in  rules  will  be  carried  in  a  pamphlet  which  goes  with  a  set  of  rubber  shoes. 
References : 

Mitchell,  Elmer  D.   Sports  for  Recreation  and  How  to  Play  Them,  A.  S. 

Barnes  and  Company,  N.  Y. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  American  Sports  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
How  to  Play  Horseshoes,  Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

BOX  HOCKEY 

Equipment 

The  box  for  this  game  should  be  made  of  V  or  %"  lumber.  It  consists 
of  sides,  ends,  middle  partition,  and  bottom.   Each  end  has  a  hole  cut  at  the 
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bottom  in  semi-circular  form,  3  Ms  inches  wide.    The  middle  partition  has 
two  such  holes  at  the  bottom  and  a  groove  cut  in  the  center  of  the  top,  2 
inches  wide.    The  sticks  used  may  be  made  from  broom  handles.    An  old 
baseball  or  a  hard  rubber  ball  may  be  used. 
Players 

Two  players  play  at  a  time,  or  two  teams,  with  a  member  from  each  team 
competing  at  a  time.   The  players  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  box  facing 
it.    Each  player  tries  to  hit  the  ball  through  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  box 
to  his  left  with  his  stick. 
The  Game 

At  the  start  the  ball  is  placed  in  the  groove  on  top  of  the  middle  partition. 
The  two  players  touch  their  sticks  to  the  floor  on  opposite  sides  of  the  par- 
tition, raise  them  and  strike  them  together  above  the  ball;  this  is  repeated 
twice  and  after  the  third  tap  they  attempt  to  strike  the  ball.  If  the  ball 
falls  into  the  half  of  the  box  to  the  player's  right,  he  must  work  it  through 
the  holes  in  the  partition  into  the  section  to  his  left  in  order  to  be  in  posi- 
tion to  attempt  to  score. 
Scoring 

A  player  scores  each  time  he  puts  the  ball  through  the  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  box  to  his  left. 

LEAD-UP  AND  MASS  GAMES 

Lead-up  games  are  valuable  both  as  games  in  themselves  and  as  a  method 
of  teaching  techniques.  Less  skilled  players  will  enjoy  lead-up  games  even 
more  than  the  major  games  themselves ;  for  example,  unskilled  players  often 
enjoy  captain  ball  more  than  basketball,  or  newcomb  more  than  volleyball. 

Teaching  suggestions: 

1.  Make  a  real  game  out  of  lead-up  activities. 

2.  Relay-type  games  are  useful  in  teaching  techniques  in  kicking,  pass- 
ing, dribbling,  etc. 

3.  Use  a  variety  of  lead-up  games  to  maintain  interest. 

4.  When  space  or  equipment  is  not  sufficient  for  several  major  games, 
organize  a  lead-up  game  rather  than  have  the  students  idle. 

5.  Plan  some  appropriate  lead-up  games  that  will  be  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  boys  or  girls  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Listed  below  are  games  of  the  low  organization  or  lead-up  type.  Games 
marked  with  the  asterisk  (*)  are  described  in  this  publication  on  the  page 
given. 

Reference  1  refers  to  Games  by  Bancroft.  Macmillan. 
Reference  2  refers  to  Game  Way  to  Sports  by  Reynolds.  Barnes. 
Reference  3  refers  to  Athletic  Program  by  Hillas  and  Knighton.  Barnes. 
Reference  4  refers  to  Recreational  Games,  Official  Sports  Library  for 
Women.    Barnes.  25c. 
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Baseball 

Baseball  Hit-Pin  I,  Reference  1, 

page  444  (Grade  VI).* 
Baseball  Hit-Pin  II,  Reference  1, 

page  447. 
Baseball  Overtake,  Reference  1, 

page  447. 
Baseball  Quick-Fielding,  Reference 

1,  page  448. 
Baseball  Target-Pitch,  Reference 

1,  page  448. 
Baseball  Throw  and  Catch,  Refer- 
ence 1,  page  450. 
Long  Ball,  Reference  3*,  page  223. 
Overtake  Baseball,  Reference  3, 

page  64. 
Playground  Softball*,  page  285. 

Basketball 

Basketball  Toss  Up,  Reference  2, 

page  87. 
Captain  Ball*,  page  302. 
Field  Ball,  Reference  2,  page  90. 
Freeze  Out,  Reference  2,  page  48. 
Half  Court  Basketball*,  page  247. 
Keep  Passing,  Reference  3,  page 

51. 

Line  Captain  Ball,  Reference  2, 

page  68. 
Newcomb*,  page  195. 
Nine  Court  Basketball*,  page  244. 
Pin  Basketball*,  page  221. 
Progressive  Dodge  Ball*,  page  219, 

and  Reference  2,  page  91. 
Long  and  Short*,  page  221. 

Football 

Circle  Weaving,  Reference  1,  page 
34. 

Goal  Ball,  Reference  1,  page  35. 
Pass  and  Catch  Relay,  Reference 

1,  page  39. 
Pass  Over,  Reference  1,  page  34. 
Pass   Keep   Away,   Reference  1, 

page  38. 


Pass  To  The  Ground,  Reference 
1,  page  38. 

Punting  Out  and  End  Relay,  Ref- 
erence 1,  page  42. 

Tag  Football*,  page  245;  and  Ref- 
erence 1,  page  43. 

Zigzag  Ball  Carrying  Relay,  Ref- 
erence 1,  page  40. 

Soccer 

Corner  Soccer,  Reference  1,  page 
129*. 

Kick  Ball*,  page  196. 

Line  Soccer*,  page  195. 

Long  Ball  Soccer,  Reference  1, 

page  130. 
Soccer  Dodge  Ball*,  page  219;  and 

Reference  1,  page  132. 
Soccer  Dribble  Relay*,  page  256. 
Soccer  Dribble  Tag,  Reference  1, 

page  128. 
Soccer  End  Ball,  Reference  1,  page 

131. 

Soccer  Keep  Away,  Reference  1, 

page  128. 
Soccer  Tag,    Reference    1,  page 

128. 

Square  Soccer*,  page  220. 
Tag  Soccer,  Reference  3,  page  26. 
Throw-In    Soccer,    Reference  1, 
page  127. 

Tennis 

All  Shot  Practice,  Reference  2, 

page  160. 
Paddle  Tennis,  Reference  2,  page 

159. 

Target   Volleying,   Reference  2, 

page  158. 
Tennis  Wall  Serve,  Reference  2, 

page  156. 

Volleyball 

Keep  It  Up,  Reference  2,  page  145. 
Net  Ball,  Reference  2,  page  152. 
Newcomb*,  page  195. 


Refers  to  this  bulletin. 
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Pass  Progression,  Reference  2, 
page  146. 

Serving  Accuracy  for  Beginners, 
Reference  2,  page  149. 

Single  Man  Volleyball,  Reference 
2,  page  147. 

Volleyball  Catch*,  page  244. 

Volleyball  Clock-Serve,  Reference 
1,  page  643. 

Volleyball  Serve  and  Return  Re- 
lay, Reference  1,  page  645. 


Volleyball  Serve  Relay,  Reference 

1,  page  646. 
Mass  Games 

Criss  Cross  Goal,  Reference  4. 
Cross  Ball,  Reference  4,  page  29. 
Deck  Tennis,  Reference  4,  page 

31. 

Double  Dodge  Ball,  Reference  1. 
Mass  Volleyball,  Reference  4. 
Newcomb*,  Reference  4,  page  195. 
Pin  Ball,  Reference  4,  page  46. 


CAPTAIN  BALL 

Court 

The  game  may  be  played  indoors  or  out-of-doors  on  an  area  30'  x  40'  or 
larger.  The  court  is  divided  by  a  center  line  and  in  each  half  of  the  court 
are  three  circles,  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  Boundary  lines  are  not 
necessary. 


Cafta/N 


(*  APT  Alt* 


X's  in  circles  are  X  team  basemen. 

O's  in  circles  are  0  team  basemen. 

O  and  X  at  center  are  centers  for  respective  teams. 

X's  outside  circles  are  guards  for  X  team. 

O's  outside  circles  are  guards  for  O  team. 

Players 

Each  team  is  composed  of  three  guards,  three  basemen,  and  a  center. 

Scoring 

A  score  is  made  each  time  the  captain  catches  the  ball  (soccer,  basketball, 
volleyball)  thrown  by  either  of  his  basemen  without  getting  out  of  his  circle. 


•  Refers  to  this  bulletin. 
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Playing  Regulations 

1.  Game  starts  by  tossing  ball  up  between  two  centers. 

2.  Basemen  and  captains  may  step  outside  of  the  circle  but  one  foot 
must  remain  inside  the  circle. 

3.  Guards  may  move  around  in  their  respective  half  of  the  court. 

4.  It  is  a  foul :  for  a  guard  to  step  on  or  inside  of  any  circle ;  for  a  base- 
man to  step  outside  of  circle  with  both  feet;  for  dribbling  the  ball  or 
running  with  it;  slapping  or  batting  the  ball  from  the  hands  of  an 
opponent;  and  for  holding  ball  more  than  three  seconds. 

5.  The  ball  is  awarded  to  the  nearest  opponent  when  a  foul  is  made,  ex- 
cept that  the  ball  is  given  to  a  baseman  when  a  guard  fouls  the  cap- 
tain. 

6.  The  team  wins  that  has  the  most  points  at  the  end  of  the  playing  time. 

SWIMMING  AND  LIFE  SAVING 

Only  a  few  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  State  have  swimming  pools,  but 
it  is  usually  possible  for  some  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  use  of  a  municipal  pool,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pool,  or  some  other 
community  pool,  when  it  is  not  scheduled  for  use  by  that  organization.  Space 
limitation  prohibits  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  swimming  proce- 
dures.   A  few  general  suggestions  or  standards  will  be  listed. 

1.  Students  should  have  a  supervised  shower  before  entering  the  pool 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  toilet  facilities. 

2.  Students  should  dry  thoroughly  (especially  the  hair)  before  going 
home  or  returning  to  school. 

3.  The  right  to  use  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  should  be  earned. 

4.  The  instructor  should  be  a  certified  life  saver  as  well  as  a  swimming 
teacher. 

5.  A  first-aid  kit,  life  buoy  and  pole  should  be  available. 

6.  The  deep  end  of  the  pool  should  be  separated  from  the  shallow  by  a 
rope  or  floating  life  line. 

7.  Swimming  and  life  saving  classes  in  the  9th  and  10th  grades  cannot  be 
standardized  because  of  the  variation  in  the  ability  of  the  students. 

8.  Whenever  possible  it  is  suggested  that  the  American  Red  Cross  Life 
Saving  tests  be  given. 

9.  Water  safety  should  be  greatly  stressed. 
References:  See  Bibliography. 

INTERSCHOOL  ATHLETICS  FOR  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BOYS 

The  interschool  athletic  program,  when  properly  administered  and  con- 
ducted, is  an  important  part  of  a  broad  program  of  physical  education.  It 
requires  very  careful  supervision,  and  the  best  trained  physical  education 
teacher  available  should  be  employed  to  coach  the  athletic  teams. 

Desirable  or  undesirable  results  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
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leadership.  The  results  should  be  excellent  if  the  coach  stresses  sportsman- 
ship, friendly  spirit,  cooperation,  play  for  fun  rather  than  merely  to  win, 
and  playing  always  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules  rather  than  the  let- 
ter. 

STANDARDS  IN  ATHLETICS 
(See  Introduction,  page  9) 

EXTENT  OF  PARTICIPATION 

Since  the  safety  and  protection  of  boys  and  girls  always  should  be  a  first 
concern  to  school  authorities,  it  is  important  that  the  extent  of  participation 
be  limited  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  restrictions  on  certain 
major  events  and  with  certain  groups  are  recommended: 

Basketball.  Basketball  teams  for  boys  should  be  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  14  games  or  fewer,  including  the  play  off,  in  a  season.  Two  games  in  a 
week  should  be  the  maximum  number  played. 

Football.  Interschool  competition  in  football  should  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  7  games.  The  minimum  age  for  participation  should  be  15  years. 
Schools  with  less  than  22  boys  physically  fit  for  football  as  determined  by  a 
physical  examination,  should  discontinue  football  as  an  interscholastic 
sport. 

Track  and  Field.  A  boy  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  in  more  than  one 
track  event  if  the  distance  is  greater  than  220  yards.  No  boys  should  be 
permitted  to  compete  either  in  intramural  or  interscholastic  competition  un- 
less he  has  had  a  minimum  of  four  weeks  training  prior  to  the  meet. 

Boxing.  Interscholastic  boxing  is  not  advised  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  (The  Society  of  State  Directors  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  has  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  eliminating  boxing  as  an  interscholastic  sport  in  secondary  schools.) 

School  authorities  should  never  permit  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  physically 
unfit  to  participate  in  athletics.  The  physical  well-being  of  boys  and  girls 
is  more  important  than  winning  games.  Physical  fitness  should  be  deter- 
mined before  each  season  by  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  a  physician. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  GIRLS 

The  girls'  physical  education  committee  recommends  that  a  broad  program 
of  intramural  activities  be  carried  on  for  girls  instead  of  interschool  ath- 
letics. The  "Play  Day"  as  outlined  on  page  63  is  recommended  as  a  whole- 
some method  of  providing  opportunities  for  participation  in  athletic  ac- 
tivities. 

In  response  to  a  felt  need  for  an  organization  to  promote  athletic  activi- 
ties for  high  school  girls,  the  North  Carolina  High  School  Girls  Physical 
Education  Association  was  organized.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
including  a  Point  System  of  the  Association  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
page  334. 

In  the  event  that  local  situations  seem  to  justify  interschool  athletics,  the 
following  suggestions,  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  national  trends  in  the 
conduct  of  athletics  for  girls,  are  recommended: 
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1.  That  women  be  employed  as  coach. 

2.  That  not  more  than  one  game  be  played  each  week,  a  maximum  of  10 
each  season. 

3.  That  only  teams  a  short  distance  away  be  played. 

4.  That  no  tournaments  be  entered. 

5.  That  girls'  games  not  be  scheduled  on  the  same  night  or  day  as  the 
boys'  games. 

6.  That  no  girl  be  allowed  to  participate  until  a  medical  examination  has 
been  given  to  determine  physical  fitness. 

7.  That  basketball  be  considered  a  winter  sport  and  not  a  fall  sport  and 
that  basketball  practice  begin  not  earlier  than  November. 
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LAWS  CONCERNING  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  AND  SAFETY 

CONSTITUTIONAL  BASIS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

School  attendance  may  be  compulsory.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  edu- 
cated by  other  means. 

Constitution,  Art.  IX,  S.  15. 

PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1923  AS  AMENDED 
Direction  and  Supervision  of  the  School  System 

Sec.  39.  Subjects  Taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  following  subjects  in  all 
elementary  schools  having  seven  grades  or  seven  years:  Spelling,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  language  and  composition,  English,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
geography,  the  history  and  geography  of  North  Carolina,  history  of  the 
United  States,  elements  of  agriculture,  health  education,  including  the 
nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  fire  prevention. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study  outlining  these  and  other  subjects  that  may  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  arranging  the  subjects  by  grades  and 
classes,  giving  directions  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  them,  and  includ- 
ing type  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  require  these  subjects  in  both  public  and  private  schools  to  be 
taught  in  the  English  language,  and  any  teacher  or  principal  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  conduct  his  recitations  in  the  English  language  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.S.  (III),  5440. 

Erection,  Repair  and  Equipment  op  School  Buildings 
Sec.  68.  Sanitary  school  privies.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
provide,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  two  sanitary 
privies  at  each  public  school,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Sanitary  privies 
shall  be  considered  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  each 
public  school,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  desks  and  other 
essential  equipment  of  the  school  are  paid  for,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  county  board  of  education  and  county  superintendent  to  make  provision 
for  sanitary  privies,  or  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  county  commissioners  to 
provide  the  fund  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  either  the  county 
board,  the  county  superintendent,  or  the  county  commissioners  may  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

CS.  (Ill),  5475. 

Sec.  69.  Type  of  privies  to  be  installed.  The  less  expensive  pit-type,  as 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  may  be  installed  in  rural  dis- 
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tricts  in  connection  with  the  smaller  school  buildings.  The  kind  of  privy  in 
all  buildings  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  health  and  sanitation  of  the 
children  and  the  community. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5476. 

Sec.  70.  Privies  to  be  kept  sanitary.  The  county  board  of  education  shall 
require  of  the  committee  that  the  privies  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
They  shall  be  governed  in  this  particular  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  And  the  county  board  of  education  shall  provide 
reasonable  expense  fund  wherever  necessary  to  keep  the  privies  in  a  sani- 
tary condition. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  and  principals  to  report  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  privies  to  the  committee  of  the  district,  or  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

C.S.  (III).  5477. 

Sec.  72.   Provide  good  water  supply.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 

board  of  education  to  make  such  provisions  as  will  give  the  teachers  and 
pupils  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the  school  term. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5479. 

County  Superintendent — Powers,  Duties  and  Responsibilities 
Sec.  95.  Make  reports  to  State  Superintendent.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  make  such  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent  as  are  required  by  law. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  authority  to  call 
on  the  county  superintendent  for  school  statistics  and  for  reports  of  any 
phase  of  the  school  conditions  of  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  supply  the  information  promptly  and  accurately. 

C.S.   (Ill),  5502. 

Sec.  98.   Distributes  blanks  and  books.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 

superintendent  to  distribute  to  the  various  school  committees  and  to  teachers 
of  his  county  all  blanks,  registers,  report  cards,  record  books,  bulletins  and 
all  other  supplies  and  information  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  shall  give  instruction  for  proper  use  of  same. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5504. 

Sec.  117.  To  report  defective  Children.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  report  through  proper  legal  channels  the  names  and  addresses 
of  parents,  guardians  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded 
children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  for  each  and  upon  the 
failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make  such  reports,  he  shall  be  fined 
five  dollars  for  each  child  of  the  class  mentioned  above  not  so  reported. 

C.S.  (III).  5520. 

School  Committees — Their  Duties  and  Powers 
Sec.  141.   To  care  for  the  sanitation  of  the  school  grounds.    The  district 

committeemen  are  hereby  required  to  keep  the  school  privies  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  and  the  committee  shall  be  governed  in  this  particular  by  rules 
and  regulations  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Failure  of  the  committeemen  to  keep  privies  at  public  schoolhouses  in 
proper  sanitary  condition  or  failure  to  notify  the  county  board  of  education 
of  their  insanitary  condition  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
subject  them  severally  and  personally  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5543. 

Sec.  142.  To  provide  good  water  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
committeemen  to  see  that  the  schools  have  good  water  supply,  and  wherever 
a  school  is  without  a  good  water  supply  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
report  the  condition  to  the  county  superintendent  before,  and  even  after  the 
opening  of  school,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
present  the  need  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  to  make  such  provision  as  will  give  the  teachers 
and  children  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  water. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5544. 

Sec.  143.  To  obey  the  orders  of  sanitary  committee  or  board  of  health.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  principals,  superintendent,  committee,  and 
all  other  governing  boards  having  authority  over  the  maintenance,  support 
and  conduct  of  a  public  school  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  sani- 
tary committee  or  board  of  health  for  the  protection  of  health  in  the  district. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5545. 

Teachers  and  Principals — Their  Powers,  Duties,  and  Responsibilities 
Sec.  159.  Health  certificates  required  for  teachers.  Any  person  serving 
as  county  superintendent,  city  superintendent,  teacher,  janitor,  or  any  other 
employee  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent each  year,  before  assuming  his  or  her  duties,  a  certificate  from  the 
county  physician,  or  other  reputable  physician  of  the  county,  certifying  that 
the  said  person  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious  state  of  tuberculosis, 
or  any  other  contagious  disease. 

The  county  physician  shall  make  the  aforesaid  certificate  on  a  form  sup- 
plied by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  without  charge 
to  the  person  applying  for  the  certification,  and  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject 
to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5556. 

Sec.  165.  Duties  of  teachers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  main- 
tain good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools;  to  encourage 
temperance,  morality,  industry,  and  neatness;  to  promote  the  health  of  all 
pupils,  especially  of  the  children  in  the  first  three  grades,  by  providing  fre- 
quent periods  of  recreation;  to  supervise  the  play  activities  during  recess 
and  to  encourage  wholesome  exercise  for  all  children;  to  teach  as  thoroughly 
as  they  are  able  all  branches  which  they  are  required  to  teach;  to  provide 
for  singing  in  school,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  give  instruction  in  public 
school  music;  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  non-attendance  of  pupils,  and  report 
all  violators  of  the  compulsory  school  law  to  the  attendance  officer  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  governing  attendance  and  reports;  and  to  enter 
actively  into  the  plans  of  the  county  superintendent  for  the  professional 
growth  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

C.S.  (III),  5562. 
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Sec.  170.  Teachers  to  make  physical  examinations  of  children.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  instructions,  rules,  and  regulations  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  make  a  physical  examination  of 
every  child  attending  the  school,  and  enter  cards  and  offiicial  forms  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Board  of  Health  a  record  of  such  examinations.  The 
examinations  shall  be  made  at  the  time  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  every  child  shall 
be  examined  at  least  once  every  three  years.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  so  arrange  the 
work  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  once  every  three  years. 

The  Teacher  or  principal  shall  transmit  the  record  cards  and  other  blank 
forms  made  by  him  or  her  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  if  any  teacher  or  principal  fails  within  sixty  days,  after  receiving  the 
aforementioned  forms  and  requests  for  examination  and  report,  to  make 
such  examination  and  report  as  herein  provided,  the  teacher  or  principal 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

C.S.  (Ill),  5567. 

CONSOLIDATED  STATUTES— VOLUME  III 

Sec.  5542.  Fire  prevention  to  be  taught.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  insur- 
ance commissoiner  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  provide  a 

pamphlet  containing  printed  instructions  for  properly  conducting  fire  drills 
in  schools,  and  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  every  public  school  in  this 
State  shall  conduct  at  least  one  fire  drill  every  month  during  the  regular 
school  session,  such  fire  drills  to  include  all  children  and  teachers  and  the  use 
of  all  ways  of  egress,  and  the  Insurance  Commissioner  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  further  provide  as  far  as  practicable  for  the 
teaching  of  "Fire  Prevention"  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  State,  and 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  text-book  adapted  to  such  use.  Provided,  this 
amendment  (in  italics)  shall  not  apply  to  schools  taught  in  one  story  houses. 

Physical  Examination  of  Pupils 
Sec.  5779.  State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Superintendent  to  make  rules 
for  physical  examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  teachers  in  all  public  schools  of  the  State  instructions  and  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  physical  examination  of  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools. 

1919,  C.  192,  S.I. 

Sec.  5780.  Teachers  to  make  examinations;  State  covered  every  three 
years.    (This  is  quoted  in  section  170  above.) 

1919,  C.  192,  S.  2 

Sec.  5780  (a).  Record  cards  transmitted  to  State  Board  of  Health;  pun- 
ishment for  failure.  (Reenacted  as  part  of  section  170  above;  principal 
added.) 

1919,  C.  192,  S.  3. 
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Sec.  5780  (b).  Disposition  of  records;  re-examination  of  pupils.  The 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  records  filed  by  the 
teacher  carefully  studied  and  classified,  and  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  every  child  whose  card  shows  a  serious  physical  defect  to  bring  such 
child  before  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  without  good  cause 
shown,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
days;  provided,  that  the  distance  the  child  must  be  carried  shall  not  exceed 
ten  miles. 

No  pupil  or  minor  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  medical  examination 
or  treatment  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  to  the  same.  Such  objec- 
tions may  be  made  by  a  written  and  signed  statement  delivered  to  the  pupil's 
teacher  or  to  any  person  who  might  conduct  such  examination  or  treatment 
in  the  absence  of  such  objection. 

1919,  C.  192,  S.  4. 

Sec.  5780  (c).  Treatment  of  pupils;  expenses.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  children  by  the  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  after  written  statement  of  the  proper  authority  here- 
inafter designated,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  hundred  children 
enrolled  in  the  county  or  city  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  treating  school  children  for  defects  other 
than  dental,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  in  cities  or  towns  having  a  separate  school  system,  to  be  paid  by  the  city 
manager,  city  council,  city  board  of  aldermen,  or  city  commissioners.  Any 
funds  so  paid  and  not  needed  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
be  returned  to  the  county  or  city  from  which  it  was  received. 

1919,  C.  192,  S.  5. 

Sec.  5780  (d).  Free  dental  treatment;  appropriation.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  free  dental  treatment  for  as  many  children  as  possible  each  year, 
and  to  aid  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  making  the  examinations  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  article,  a  special  appropriation  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  State  Public  School  Fund, 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on  properly 
signed  requisition  forms  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health. 

1919,  C.  192,  S.  6. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF  MOUTH  HYGIENISTS, 
TO  TEACH  AND  PRACTICE  MOUTH  HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  holds  a  grade 
"A"  teacher's  certificate  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  may  be  licensed  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in  conjunction 
with  the  teaching  of  health  subjects  in  the  public  institutions  and  public 
schools  of  the  State  as  is  hereinafter  provided  in  this  act. 

Such  person  shall  be  a  graduate  in  Mouth  Hygiene  from  an  approved 
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school  for  such  technical  training,  said  approval  to  be  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  course  or 
courses  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00),  which  shall 
not  be  returned  the  applicant  for  such  license,  shall  apply  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  at  their  annual  meeting  which  shall 
be  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  June,  or  at  any  other  such  time  as  they 
deem  necessary,  for  an  examination  on  such  subjects  as  said  Board  shall 
deem  essential  for  the  practice  of  mouth  hygiene  in  this  State;  and  if  the 
examination  is  satisfactory  to  said  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  shall  be 
registered  and  licensed  by  said  Board  as  a  mouth  hygienist  to  practice  as 
such  only  in  the  public  institutions  and  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  only  public  institutions  and  public  school  authorities  of  the 
State  may  employ  such  licensed  mouth  hygienist,  whose  clinical  work  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  dentist  who  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mouth  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  duties  of  mouth 
hygienist  shall  be  to  examine  mouths  of  inmates  of  said  institutions  and  of 
the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  without  expense,  to  make  such  charts  and 
records  as  the  head  of  said  bureau  shall  require  and  to  furnish  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  guardians  or  teachers  of  those  examined. 

Such  hygienist  shall  teach  mouth  hygiene  and  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth 
and  may  recommend  mouth  washes,  clean  stains,  remove  deposits  and  ac- 
cretions from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  said  inmates  and  pupils, 
but  shall  not  perform  any  other  operation  on  the  teeth  or  tissues  of  the 
mouth  or  body.  Provided  that  no  pupil  may  be  so  examined  and  treated 
over  the  written  objection  of  such  child's  parents  or  guardian. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  shall  have  the  power 
to  revoke  or  suspend  the  license  of  any  mouth  hygienist,  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  proceedings  to  revoke  or  suspend  said 
license  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  in  the  case  of  suspension  or  revok- 
ing the  license  of  a  dentist  as  set  out  in  chapter  one  hundred  seventy-eight, 
section  twenty-two,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  in  chapter  one  hundred  ten — Article  two — entitled  "Dentistry",  Con- 
solidated Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  falsely  claiming  to  have  a  mouth  hygienist's 
license,  or  who  shall  practice  or  attempt  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  without 
first  having  been  duly  licensed  thereto,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense;  that  any  person,  who,  having  been 
so  licensed  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in  said  public  institutions  and  public 
schools,  fails  to  display  the  said  license,  or  who  practices  or  attempts  to 
practice  mouth  hygiene  elsewhere  than  in  said  public  institutions  and  public 
schools,  as  herein  before  provided  in  this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense  and,  shall  also  forfeit 
her  license  to  practice  mouth  hygiene  in  the  said  institutions  and  schools. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.    That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

1929,  C.  302. 
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AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public  money, 
thorough  and  scientific  instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  subject  of  al- 
coholism and  narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  who 
are  required  by  this  Act  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall  embrace  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans,  lists  of  ac- 
curate and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of  the  work  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall  specify  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done  in  each  grade  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  such 
instruction. 

The  State  Text-book  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  authorized,  directed  and  empowered  to  select,  approve,  and  adopt  a  simple, 
scientific  text-book,  which  text-book  shall  be  free  from  political  propaganda 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism  on  the  human  system,  and /or  a  different  or  revised  text  on 
"Health",  which  shall  contain  chapters  giving  complete,  detailed,  and  scien- 
tific information  on  the  subjects,  to  be  taught  as  a  unit  of  work  every  year 
in  the  appropriate  elementary  grade,  or  grades,  of  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  Adequate  time  shall  be  given  to  teach  the  subject  ef- 
ficiently. The  work  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  work  required  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another;  Pro- 
vided, also,  that  provision  shall  be  made  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  teachers,  aides,  and  devices 
for  the  assistance  of  teachers  in  teaching  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  nar- 
cotism on  the  human  system. 

Sec,  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to  teach- 
ing or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be 
given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with  special  reference 
to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  and  any  such  officer  or 
teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

1929,  C.  96;  1935.  e.  404. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  GIVING  PUBLICITY  TO  HIGHWAY 
TRAFFIC  LAWS  THROUGH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Highway  Commission  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  digest  of  the  traffic  laws  of  the  State  suitable  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  have  the  same  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  de- 
livered on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  sufficient 
number  of  said  pamphlets  to  supply  at  least  one  copy  each  to  all  the  public 
high  school  teachers  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  cause 
to  be  delivered  to  the  superintendents  or  principals  of  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  State  sufficient  number  of  said  pamphlets  to  supply  one  to 
each  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  said  schools. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  superintendents  or  principals,  or  other  persons  in 
charge  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  shall  cause  the  contents  of  said 
pamphlets  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  said  high  schools  in  the  form  of  lessons  of  at  least  one  each  week 
until  the  entire  contents  of  said  pamphlets  have  been  read  and  explained. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  practice  shall  be  continued  during  each  school  year 
and  the  State  Highway  Commission  is  directed  annually  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  of  August,  to  supply,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  such  additional 
copies  of  the  said  pamphlet,  having  the  same  revised  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  any  amendments  of  the  traffic  laws  of  the  State,  as  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  may  ascertain  and  report  to  the  State  High- 
way Commission  to  be  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 
Ratified  this  the  9th  day  of  March,  1927. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  SAFETY  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  accidents  by  the  school 
busses  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  few  years,  which  have  resulted  in  an 
appalling  number  of  injuries  and  fatalities  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and 
a  great  loss  of  the  property  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirous  that  the  childhood  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  be  better  protected:  Now,  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  drive  or  operate  a  school  bus  over  the 
public  roads  of  North  Carolina  while  the  same  is  occupied  by  children  unless 
said  person  shall  be  fully  trained  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  and 
shall  furnish  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county  in  which 
said  bus  shall  be  operated,  a  certificate  from  the  Highway  Patrol  of  North 
Carolina  showing  that  he  has  been  examined  by  a  member  of  the  said  High- 
way Patrol,  and  that  he  is  a  fit  and  competent  person  to  operate  or  drive  a 
school  bus  over  the  public  roads  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or  drive  a 
school  bus  loaded  with  children  over  the  public  roads  of  North  Carolina  at  a 
greater  rate  of  speed  than  thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  section  two  of  this  Act,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  23rd  day  of 
March  1937. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
KILLED  AND/OR  INJURED  WHILE  RIDING  ON  A  SCHOOL  BUS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE:  AND  TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION  TO  SET  ASIDE  CER- 
TAIN FUNDS  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  OUT  OF  WHICH  MEDICAL  AND 
HOSPITAL  EXPENSES  AND  DEATH  CLAIMS  SHALL  BE  PAID. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  School  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  shall,  and 
it  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  its  budget  for  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  sum  of  money  which  it  deems  sufficient 
to  pay  the  claims  hereinafter  authorized  and  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  School  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  out  of  said  sum  provided  for  this  purpose  to  the  parent, 
guardian,  executor,  or  administrator  of  any  school  child,  who  may  be  in- 
jured and /or  whose  death  results  from  injuries  received  while  such  child  is 
riding  on  a  school  bus  to  and  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  medical, 
surgical,  hospital,  and  funeral  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  such  in- 
juries and/or  death  of  such  child  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  and  no  one-hundredths  dollars  ($600.00). 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  compensation  as  authorized  under  Section  two  of 
this  Act  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  State  School 
Commission  within  one  year  after  the  accident,  and  if  death  results  from 
the  accident,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  said  Commission  within  one 
year  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  said  School  Com- 
mission, to  approve  any  claim  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  when  such  claim 
is  so  approved,  such  action  shall  be  final;  and  payment  made  by  the  School 
Commission  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
benefits  provided  in  Section  two  hereof,  and  said  Commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  pay  medical  and  hospital  and  funeral  bills  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the  benefits  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  claims  authorized  in  Section  two  of  the  Act  shall  be 
paid  by  the  said  Commission,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  injury  re- 
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ceived  by  said  school  child  shall  have  been  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  driver 
of  the  said  school  bus ;  provided  that  whenever  there  is  recovery  on  account  of 
said  accident  by  the  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  administrator  of  such 
child,  against  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  the  amount  expended  by  the 
State  School  Commission  hereunder  shall  constitute  a  paramount  lien  on 
any  judgment  recovered  by  said  parent,  guardian,  or  administrator,  and 
shall  be  discharged  before  any  money  is  paid  to  said  parent,  guardian,  or 
administrator,  on  account  of  said  judgment. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  State 
shall  be  liable  for  sickness,  disease,  and  for  personal  injuries  sustained  while 
not  actually  riding  on  the  bus  to  and  from  the  school,  and  for  personal  in- 
juries received  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  such  bus. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

1935,  c.  245. 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  GIVING  INSTRUCTIONS 
IN  SAFETY  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WHEREAS,  The  subject  of  safety  education  is  receiving  prominent  at- 
tention by  civic  organizations,  leading  citizens  and  school  officials  of  our 
Country,  and 

WHEREAS,  Statistics  prove  that  many  lives  could  be  saved  and  accidents 
prevented  if  our  school  children  were  given  an  opportunity  for  classroom  in- 
struction in  safety  education  against  accidents  in  the  home,  on  the  play- 
ground, at  school  and  upon  the  highways,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  school  officials  throughout  the 
State,  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  selecting  right  and  proper  subject  mate- 
rial upon  safety  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 
Section  1.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  and  instructed,  to  add  a  course  of  study  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "SAFETY"  in  which  every  child  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  given  a  course  in  safety  education;  and 
that  he  be  further  instructed  and  directed  to  contact  each  County  and  City 
Superintendent  and  advise  them  of  this  resolution  and  ask  their  cooperation 
in  giving  effect  to  the  teaching  of  safety  and  in  obtaining  for  the  students  the 
best  materials  now  available. 

Sec.  2.    That  this  Resolution  be  in  effect  from,  and  after,  its  ratification. 

1939,  Resolution  No.  29. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  DIPHTHERIA  REQUIRING  DIPHTHERIA 
IMMUNIZATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  parent  or  parents  or  guardian  of  any  child  in  North 
Carolina  shall  have  administered  to  such  child  between  the  ages  of  six 
months  and  twelve  months  an  immunizing  dose  of  a  prophylactic  diphtheria 
agent  which  meets  the  standard  approved  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  such  biologic  products. 

Sec.  2.  The  parent  or  parents  or  guardian  of  any  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina between  the  ages  of  twelve  months  and  five  years  who  has  not  been 
previously  immunized  against  diphtheria,  shall  have  administered  to  such 
child  an  immunizing  dose  of  prophylactic  diphtheria  agent  which  meets  the 
standard  approved  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  such 
biologic  products. 

Sec.  3.  (a).  It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the  parent  or  parents  or  guar- 
dian of  such  child  to  present  said  child  to  a  regularly  licensed  physician  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  of  his  or  her  or  their  own  choice,  and  request 
said  physician  to  render  this  professional  service.  If  the  said  parent  or 
parents  or  guardian  of  such  child  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
private  physician  of  his  or  her  or  their  own  choice,  they  shall  then  present 
such  child  to  the  County  Health  Officer  in  the  county  in  which  such  child 
resides  and  ask  that  an  immunizing  dose  of  prophylactic  diphtheria  agent 
which  meets  the  standard  approved  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  for  such  biologic  products,  be  administered,  and  such  County  Health 
Officer  shall  administer  such  treatment. 

(b).  If  there  is  no  regularly  employed  Health  Officer  in  the  given  county 
in  which  the  indigent  parent  or  parents  or  guardian  referred  to  in  Section 
three  (a)  resides,  the  parent  or  parents  or  guardian  of  the  indigent  child 
shall  present  such  child  to  the  County  Physician,  who  shall  then  administer 
the  prophylactic  diphtheria  agent  or  secure  the  services  of  another  regu- 
larly licensed  physician  in  such  county  and  pay  such  physician  for  such 
services  to  the  said  indigent  child  out  of  such  funds  of  said  county  as  are 
provided  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  A  certificate  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  parent,  parents 
or  guardian,  the  name  and  age  of  the  child  and  the  date  of  the  administration 
of  the  prophylactic  agent,  shall  be  submitted  by  the  physician  rendering  this 
professional  service  to  the  local  Health  Officer,  and  in  instances  where  there 
is  no  Health  Officer,  said  certificate  shall  be  submitted  to  the  County  Physi- 
cian. Such  certificate  shall  be  kept  on  file  as  a  permanent  record  by  the 
local  County  Registrar  for  births.  Furthermore,  such  certificate  of  im- 
munization shall  be  presented  to  school  authorities  upon  admission  to  any 
public,  private  or  parochial  school  in  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  Any  wilful  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  con- 
stitute a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punishable  at  law  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  (30) 
days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  5V£.  Provided  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  children  whose  parent  or 
parents  or  guardians  are  bona  fide  members  of  a  religious  organization 
whose  teachings  are  contrary  to  the  practices  herein  required,  and  no  certi- 
ficates for  admission  to  any  public,  private  or  parochial  school  shall  be  re- 
quired as  to  them. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from,  on  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  17th  day  of 
March,  1939. 

A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  FREE  AND  INEXPENSIVE 
PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKLETS* 

GENERAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Child  Health  Education  in  Some  of  Its  Broader  Aspects,  by  W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 

American  Child  Health  Association.   1930.  24  p. 

Order  from  the  National  Education  Association.    10  cents. 
Child  Questions  and  Their  Answers,  by  H.  W.  Brown.    American  Social 

Hygiene  Association.    1920.    14  p.    10  cents. 

Order  from  the  National  Education  Association. 
Developing  a  Scientific  Attitude  as  an  Essential  in  Health  Education,  by 

Anita  D.  Laton.   American  Child  Health  Association.    1932.    10  p. 

Order  from  the  National  Education  Association.    10  cents. 
Dramatics  for  Health  Teaching,  by  Harriet  Wedgwood.  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.   (Health  Education  Series,  No.  13).    1923.    10  p. 

Order  from  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office.    5  cents. 
Pointers  on  Health  Assets.   National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Distributed 

by  State  Tuberculosis  Association.    1931.    15  p.  Free. 
Self  Survey.   A  series  of  questions  for  evaluating  the  health  conditions  and 

health  activities  of  a  school,  by  J.  F.  Rogers,  M.D.   U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion.   1932.   29  p.  Free. 
A  Resume  of  an  Integrated  Health  Education  Program  in  Secondary  Schools, 

by  E.  Ferne  Harris.   Nassau  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health  Association. 

1932.    5  cents. 

The  Healthy  School  Child.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Life  Conservation  Service.  1931.  12  p.  Free. 
Ten  Steps  in  the  Promotion  of  Health  in  Rural  Schools,  by  J.  F.  Rogers, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    (School  Health  Studies  No.  14).    1928.    8  p. 

Order  from  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office.  5  cents. 
The  Health  Bulletin.    (Monthly).    North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health. 

Free. 

Literature  on  Adenoids  and  Tonsils,  Chickenpox,  Diphtheria,  Eyes,  Flies, 
Measles,  Hookworm,  Influenza,  Malaria,  Pellagra,  Scarlet  Fever,  Small- 
pox, Teeth,  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid,  and  Whooping  Cough.  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health.  Free. 


*  Order  direct  from  publishers ;  see  addresses  page  331. 
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HEALTHFUL  SCHOOL  LIVING 

Healthful  School  Living.  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Distributed 
by  State  Tuberculosis  Association.    1938.    16  p.  Free. 

The  Application  of  Psychiatry  to  High  School  Problems,  by  Anne  T.  Bing- 
ham.   National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.    1934.    27  p.    15  cents. 

School  Lunches.  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  712.  Department  of  Agriculture.  10 
cents. 

Names  and  Recipes  for  Lunches  at  School.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  No.  246.  1936.  25  p.  Order  from  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office.    10  cents. 

What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  About  the  Physical  Condition  of  Her 
Pupils,  by  J.  F.  Rogers.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education. 
Pamphlet  No.  68.  1936.  36  p.  Order  from  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office. 
5  cents. 

The  School  Beginner's  Card.  A  convenient  card  for  use  in  the  "Summer 
Round-up".   State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.   30  cents  per  100. 

The  Summer  Round-up  of  the  Children.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.    1938.    24  p.  Free. 

Guiding  the  Adolescent,  by  D.  A.  Thorn.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Pub- 
lication 225.  1933.  94  p.  Order  from  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office.  10 
cents. 

Cumulative  Record.  A  comprehensive  form  for  keeping  school  records  use- 
ful in  a  guidance  program.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  2 
cents. 

Weighing  School  Children,  by  Anne  Whitney.  American  Child  Health  As- 
sociation. (Includes  Dr.  George  T.  Palmer's  Nutritional  Status  Measure- 
ment.)   1930.    12  p.    Order  from  National  Education  Association. 

Classroom  Growth  Record.  American  Child  Health  Association.  Wall 
Chart.    1930.    Order  from  National  Education  Association.    3  cents. 

The  Relation  of  the  School  to  Mental  Health  of  the  Average  Child,  by  Jessie 
Taft.   National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.    1936.    15  p.    15  cents. 

Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Classroom.  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.   1931.    44  p.    15  cents. 

Behavior  Problems  of  School  Children.  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene.  1931.  20  p.   15  cents. 

Your  Mind  and  You,  by  G.  K.  Pratt.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  Na- 
tional Health  Series.    Revised  edition  1936.    70  p.    35  cents. 

A  Program  of  Eye  Health  in  a  School  System,  by  Mary  Emma  Smith.  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.    1934.    16  p. 

Eye  Health  of  Young  Children,  by  Anette  M.  Phelan  and  Grace  Langdon. 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.    1935.    16  p.   10  cents. 

Sight-Saving  Classes  in  School  Systems.  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.    1931.    4  p.  Free. 

Diet  and  Eye  Health,  by  Walter  F.  King.  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.    1933.    8  p.  Free. 


Order  direct  from  publishers  whose  addresses  will  be  found  on  page  331. 
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Treatment  of  the  Child  Through  the  School  Environment.   Elizabeth  Dexter. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.    15  cents. 
Child  Health  and  the  Elementary  School,  by  John  T.  Phair.    Reprint  from 

the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  May  1936.    American  Public 

Health  Association.    15  cents. 
Child  Management,  by  D.  A.  Thorn.    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Publication 

143,  1937.   107  p.   Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.    10  cents. 
Home  and  School  Cooperation  for  the  Health  of  School  Children.   Report  of 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education.    National  Educa- 
tion Association.    1937.    32  p.    20  cents. 
Health  Essentials  for  Rural  School  Children,  by  Joint  Committee  on  Health 

Problems  in  Education.    National  Education  Association.    1921.    24  p. 

15  cents. 

Healthy  Attitudes  Toward  Health.    Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

Summer  Play  Schools.    Pamphlet  No.  3.    1932.    15  p. 
Minimum  Health  Requirements  for  Rural  Schools.    Joint  Committee  on 

Health  Problems  in  Education.    National  Education  Association.    8  p. 

10  cents. 

The  Well-lighted  Schoolhouse,  by  Winifred  Hathaway.  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.    1936.    8  p.    5  cents. 

Daylighting  the  Schoolroom,  by  Anette  M.  Phelan.  Reprint  from  "Child- 
hood Education".  Association  for  Childhood  Education.  1937.  4  p. 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.    5  cents. 

Air  and  Sunshine.  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Distributed  by  State 
Tuberculosis  Association.    1932.    15  p. 

Lighting  the  School  Room.  H.  S.  Gradle.  American  Medical  Association. 
Free. 

Sanitation  of  Schools,  by  J.  F.  Rogers.  Leaflet  for  Teachers.  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  1930.  6  p.  Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Printing  Office.    5  cents. 

The  Custodian  and  the  School  Child.  School  Health  Bureau,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.    16  p.  Free. 

Sanitary  Drinking  Facilities  with  Special  Reference  to  Drinking  Fountains. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  No.  87.  1931. 
Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.    10  cents. 

Hand-washing  Facilities  in  Schools.  Monograph  No.  1.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Free. 

Symposium  on  Schoolroom  Ventilation.  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion 1929.   20  p.   25  cents. 

Open  Air  Classrooms — Extending  Their  Benefits  to  All.  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation.   1937.    14  p.    10  cents. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Eyes,  by  Park  Lewis.  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company.  National  Health  Series.  Revised  edition.  1936.  80  p.  35 
cents. 

A  Handbook  of  Dental  Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
by  Anna  M.  Wiecking  and  C.  L.  Drain.  Bulletin  of  the  State.  New  Se- 
ries No.  731.   85  p.    University  of  Iowa.   25  cents. 
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Better  Teeth,  by  J.  F.  Rogers.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Health  Education  Series  No.  20.  1927.  19  p.  Order  from  U.  S. 
Gov't.  Printing  Office.    5  cents. 

Dental  Health  Bibliography.  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society.   1936.  20  p. 

3  cents. 

Why  Sleep?   Sleep  Helps  Children  Grow.   U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Children's 

Bureau.    Folder  No.  11.    1935.    8  p.  Free. 
Communicable  Diseases.   U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.    Ill  pages.   25  cents. 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 

Teaching  Unit  on  Good  Health  and  Good  Manners.  Distributed  by  State 
Tuberculosis  Association.  Free. 

Health  Materials  for  Schools.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  Wel- 
fare Division.  School  Health  Bureau.  Order  list  for  free  health  educa- 
tion material  published  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
8  p.  Free. 

Community  Health,  by  M.  E.  Barnes,  M.D.  Child  Welfare  Pamphlet  48. 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station.   University  of  Iowa.    5  cents. 

Why  Drink  Milk  ?  Milk  is  the  Indispensable  Food  for  Children.  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.   Folder  3.    1931.    8  p.  Free. 

Food  for  Children.  Farmer's  Publication  710.  N.  C.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   10  cents. 

Foods  for  Boys  and  Girls  6-12  Years  of  Age.    Philadelphia  Child  Health 

Society.    Revised  1937.    3  cents. 
Healthful  Foods  for  Adolescents  12-18  Years  of  Age.    Philadelphia  Child 

Health  Society.    Revised  1937.    3  cents. 
Food,  Teeth,  and  Health.    Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society.  Rewritten 

1937.  24  p.   10  cents. 
Your  Teeth.   Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society.    Reprinted  1937.    2  cents. 
Vitamins  and  Family  Health.    Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society.  1937. 

4  p.   5  cents. 

Vegetables  for  Health.    Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society.    1937.    4  p. 

5  cents. 

Food  in  Relation  to  the  Eyes,  by  Park  Lewis.  Reprint  from  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing."  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  1937. 
8  p.   5  cents. 

Adolescence,  by  Maurice  A.  Bigelow.   National  Health  Series  Revised  1937. 

99  p.   Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.   35  cents. 
Health  for  Girls.   American  Social  Hygiene  Association.    1933.    16  p.  10 

cents. 

Your  Daughter's  Mother,  by  R.  K.  Gardiner.  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation.   1933.    15  p.    10  cents. 

From  Boy  to  Man,  by  N.  W.  Edson.  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion.  1930.   20  p.   10  cents. 

Sex  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  by  W.  W.  Beatty,  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg 
and  Herbert  W.  Smith.  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  1936. 
10  p.    10  cents. 

Sex  Education  in  the  Home,  by  H.  W.  Brown.  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.    1933.    16  p.    10  cents. 
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High  Schools  and  Sex  Education,  by  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Education  Publication  No.  7.  Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office. 
110  p.    20  cents. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea,  by  M.  J.  Exner. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.    1937.    72  p.    15  cents. 

TEACHERS'  PROBLEMS  WITH  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  Children.    U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  Office  of 

Education.    1933.    32  p.    Pamphlet  No.  40.    Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't. 

Printing  Office.    5  cents. 
Gifted  Children.    U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  1933. 

45  p.    Pamphlet  No.  41.    Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.  5 

cents. 

Mentally  Retarded  Children.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education. 
1934.  42  p.  Pamphlet  No.  49.  Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office. 
5  cents. 

Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion 1934.  29  p.  Pamphlet  No.  54.  Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing 
Office.    5  cents. 

Hear  Better,  by  Hugh  Grant  Rowell.  National  Health  Series.  1937.  83  p. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.    35  cents. 

Crippled  Children.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education.  1934. 
18  p.   Pamphlet  No.  55.   Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.   5  cents. 

Children  of  Lowered  Vitality.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 1934.  16  p.  Pamphlet  No.  56.  Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing 
Office.    5  cents. 

The  Exceptional  Child,  the  Dull,  the  Bright,  and  the  Specially  Talented,  by 
George  D.  Stoddard.  Child  Welfare  Pamphlet  8.  Iowa  Child  Welfare 
Research  Station.    University  of  Iowa.    5  cents. 

SAFETY  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

The  Junior  Safety  Council — A  Handbook  for  the  Schools.  National  Safety 
Council.    Education  Division.    1935.    72  p.    35  cents. 

Safety  Teaching  in  the  Modern  School.  National  Safety  Council.  Educa- 
tion Division.   A  brief  outline  of  methods  and  materials.   7  p.  Free. 

Eye  Hazards  in  Play,  by  C.  Edith  Kerby.  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.    1934.    12  p.    5  cents. 

Safety  Facts.    National  Safety  Council.    Published  yearly.    15  cents. 

Health  and  Citizenship.  A  Procedure  for  Teaching  Safety  and  First  Aid. 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Free. 

Motor  Vehicle  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  N.  C.  State  Department  of  Revenue, 
Motor  Vehicle  Bureau.  Free. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
Games  and  Equipment  for  Small  Rural  Schools.  M.  M.  Ready.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  (Physical  Education  Series  No.  8)  1927.  16  p.  Order 
from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.  5  cents. 
Physical  Education  in  City  Public  Schools.  M.  M.  Ready.  (Physical  Edu- 
cation Series,  No.  10)  1929.  100  p.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Order 
from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.    15  cents. 
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Preparation  of  School  Grounds  for  Play  Fields  and  Athletic  Events.  Dorothy 
Hutchinson.    U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    (Physical  Education  Series  No. 
1).    1923.    17  p.    Order  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Printing  Office.    5  cents. 
Home-made  Play  Apparatus.  National  Recreation  Association.  Free. 
Home-made  Play  Ground  Equipment.  N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Free. 

Play  Days.   The  Spirit  of  Play.   American  Child  Health  Association.  Order 

from  National  Education  Association.    35  cents. 
Athletic  Badge  Test  for  Boys  and  Girls.    National  Recreation  Association. 

10  cents. 

National  Physical  Achievement  Standards.  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. For  boys — single  copy  free,  additional  copies  3  cents  each;  for  girls 
20  cents.  (Sample  set  of  forms  including  record  cards,  certificate  and  in- 
struction book  may  be  secured  for  25  cents). 

Water  Games  and  Stunts.    National  Recreation  Association.    20  cents. 

Games  for  the  Play  Ground.    National  Recreation  Association.    25  cents. 

SOURCES  OF  OTHER  FREE  AND  INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIAL  ON  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  SAFETY 

Order  Material  Listed  on  Preceding  Pages  Direct  from  Publishers 
Whose  Addresses  Are  Given  Below 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  FOUNDATIONS 
American  Dental  Association.    Department  of  Dental  Health,  212  E.  Su- 
perior St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Stories.  Pamphlets. 
American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.    1537  35th 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C.   Posters.   Pamphlets.   Monthly  Publications.  Re- 
prints. 

American  Heart  Association,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York.  Pamphlets.  Re- 
prints.   Educational  Material  for  Exhibits. 

American  Home  Economics  Association.  101  E.  20th  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bulletins.  Pamphlets. 

American  Medical  Association.  Bureau  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction. 
535  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.    Pamphlets.    Plays.  Reports. 

American  Museum  of  Safety.  1170  Broadway,  New  York.  Pamphlets.  Ex- 
hibits. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    Reports.  Reprints. 

American  Public  Health  Association.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York.  Pam- 
phlets.  Reprints.    Posters.    Graphic  Material.  Exhibits. 

American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Books.  Pamphlets.  Life  Saving 
Publication. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York.  Pam- 
phlets.  Books.    Posters.    Graphic  Material.  Exhibits. 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Pamphlets. 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  105  E.  22nd  Street, 
New  York.    Pamphlets.  Posters. 
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Associated  Guidance  Bureau,  Inc.  501  Madison  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  Re- 
ports. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.   2  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    Pamphlets.  Reports. 

Manuals. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Pam- 
phlets. 

Child  Study  Association.  221  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  City.  Books. 
Stories.    Pamphlets.    Reprints.    Bibliographies.    Monthly  Journal. 

Commonwealth  Fund.  Division  of  Publications.  41  E.  57th  Street,  New 
York.    Books.  Pamphlets. 

Dental  Educational  Council  of  America.  1108  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Pamphlets. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund.  848  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Pam- 
phlets. 

Foundation  for  Positive  Health.  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York.  "Handbook  on 
Positive  Health."    Posters.  Pamphlets. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America.  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Pamphlets.  An- 
nual Reports.  Posters. 

International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  Board  of  Education.  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  4901  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago.  Pamphlets.  Posters, 
etc. 

Life  Extension  Institute.  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  Books.  Magazines. 
Reports. 

Morrill-Palmer  School  of  Home-Making.  71  E.  Ferry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. Bulletins. 

Milk  Research  Council.  22  E.  40th  Street,  New  York.  Pamphlets.  Posters, 
etc. 

National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation — Woman's  Division.  303  W.  42nd 
Street,  New  York.    Pamphlets.    Mimeographed  Material. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  New  York.  Films.  Pamphlets.  Bul- 
letins. 

National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New 

York.    Books.    Pamphlets.  Posters. 
National  Conservation  Bureau,  formerly  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 

Surety  Underwriters.    1  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    Books.  Bulletins. 

Films. 

National  Child  Labor  Commission.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Bul- 
letins. Report. 

National  Child  Welfare  Association.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Pam- 
phlets.   Stories.    Posters.  Reprints. 

National  Commission  for  Mental  Hygiene.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York. 
Pamphlets.    Stories.    Reprints.    Mental  Hygiene  Magazine. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Pamphlets.    Reports.    Leaflets.  Books. 

National  Dairy  Council.  910  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Posters.  Teach- 
ing aids. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Health  Education  Publications.    Reference  list  on  school  health  work. 
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National  Health  Council.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York.  National  Health 
Stories  and  Statement. 

National  Health  Library.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York.  Pamphlets.  Post- 
ers. Books. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New 
York.  Pamphlets.  Bulletins.  Reprints.  Manual  for  Public  Health 
Nurses.  Books. 

National  Recreation  Association.  315  4th  Avenue,  New  York.  Pamphlets. 
Leaflets. 

National  Safety  Council,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Pamphlets. 
Stories.  Reports.  Posters.  Bulletins.  Catalogue  and  Guide  Service  for 
Bulletins.    Magazines.    Films.    Research.    Exhibits.  Bibliographies. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New 
York.    Pamphlets.    Stories.    Charts.    Moving  Picture  Films. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association.  50  W.  50th  Street,  New  York.  Bulle- 
tins.   Reprints.    Posters.    Plays.  Devices. 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Evanston,  111.  Bulle- 
tins. 

North  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Association,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children.    44  Dwight  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Reports. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.  130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York.  Books.  Reports. 
Research. 

Scientific  Temperance  Federation.    400  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pamphlets.  Bulletins. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.   327  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Projectors,  Film  Slides.    Glass  Slides.    Motion  Pictures.  Pamphlets. 
Sportsmanship  Brotherhood.    342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
World  Narcotic  Defense  Association,  Inc.    578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Bulletins.    Pamphlets.  Magazine. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  BUREAUS 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Bulletins.  An- 
nual Reports,  surveys  of  Education.  Circulars.  Health  Education  Se- 
ries. Physical  Education  Series.  School  Health  Studies.  Lessons  in  Com- 
munity and  National  Life.  Leaflets  pertaining  to  different  phases  of  Edu- 
cation. Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  Interior.  Office  of  Education;  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  200  N.  Jersey  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulletins. 
Pamphlets.  Reports. 

Department  of  Labor.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pamphlets. 
Bulletins.  Reports. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Department  of  Revenue,  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Treasury  Department.  Public  Health  Service.  Pamphlets.  Reports.  Bul- 
letins. Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Institute  of  Baking.    1135  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago.  Stories. 

Pamphlets.  Posters. 
Armour  and  Co.,  324  17th  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    Stories.  Posters. 

Pamphlets. 

Borden  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc.  110  Hudson  St.,  New  York.  Stories.  Post- 
ers. Pamphlets. 

Cereals  Soaps  Co.,  Inc.   334  E.  27th  Street,  New  York.   Posters.  Films. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Pamphlets.    Bulletins.  Devices. 

Domestic  Engineering  Publications.  1900  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Booklet:  "Story  of  the  Bath." 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (Teaching  Films  Division),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Teach- 
ing Films. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
General  Baking  Co.   420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.    Pamphlets.  Post- 
ers. Bulletins. 

Grape  Nuts.  Dept.  G.  N.  I.-9,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Byrd  Expedition  Mate- 
rial. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Hershey   Chocolate   Corp.     Hershey,    Pa.    Charts.    Pamphlets.  Recipe 
Books. 

Horlicks  Malted  Milk  Corp.  18  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  Educational  Exhibit. 
Pamphlets.   Posters.  Devices. 

Irradiated  Evaporated  Milk  Association.  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois.   Pamphlets.    Posters.    Plays.    Technical  Reprints. 

Kellogg  Company.  Home  Economics  Dept.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Pamphlets. 
Posters. 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corp.,  400  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Pamphlets. 
Posters. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.   1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Pam- 
phlets.   Bulletins  for  teachers.    Reports.  Bulletins. 
Minute  Tapioca  Co.,  Orange,  Mass.    School  Health  Projects. 

There  are  other  National  Commercial  Organizations  which  offer  excellent 
free  and  inexpensive  materials.  Information  concerning  these  organiza- 
tions will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  The  Adviser  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Addresses  of  Government  Departments  and  Bureaus  are  Washington,  D.  C. 
State  Departments  &  Bureaus,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

ARTICLE  I— NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  North  Carolina  High  School  Girls 
Physical  Education  Association.  This  organization  is  a  division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
and  is  affiliated  with  it. 
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ARTICLE  II— OBJECT 

The  objectives  of  the  North  Carolina  Girls  Physical  Education  Association 
shall  be  those  included  in  the  platform  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Promote  such  programs  of  athletic  activities  for  all  girls  and  women  as 
shall  meet  their  needs,  and  as  shall  stimulate  interest  in  activities  that 
are  suited  to  all  ages  and  capacities. 

2.  Promote  competition  that  stresses  enjoyment  of  sport  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sportsmanship  and  character  rather  than  those  types  that  em- 
phasize the  making  and  breaking  of  records  and  the  winning  of  cham- 
pionships for  the  enjoyment  of  spectators  or  for  the  athletic  reputation 
or  commercial  advantage  of  institutions  and  organizations. 

3.  Promote  interest  in  awards  for  athletic  accomplishment  that  have  little 
or  no  intrinsic  value. 

4.  Promote  educational  publicity  that  places  the  emphasis  upon  sport  and 
its  values  rather  than  upon  the  competitors. 

5.  Promote  the  use  of  suitable  costumes  for  athletic  activities. 

6.  Promote  the  provision  of  sanitary  and  adequate  environment  and  facili- 
ties for  athletic  activities. 

7.  Promote  the  apportionment  of  adequate  time  allotment  for  a  physical 
education  program  such  as  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  age  groups 
for  growth,  development  and  the  maintenance  of  physical  fitness. 

8.  Promote  the  training  and  employment  of  women  administrators,  leaders 
and  officials  who  are  qualified  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  phys- 
ical education  and  recreation  of  girls  and  women. 

9.  Protect  the  health  of  the  girls  and  women  through  the  promotion  of  medi- 
cal examination  and  medical  "follow-up"  as  a  basis  for  participation  in 
athletic  competition,  and  of  a  system  of  supervision  that  shall  assure  a 
reasonable  and  sane  attitude  toward  participation  in  activities  at  times 
of  temporary  physical  unfitness. 

10.  Protect  athletic  activities  for  girls  and  women  from  the  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  competition  that  involves  travel,  and  from  their  commer- 
cialization by  interest  in  gate  receipts. 

11.  Promote  the  general  adoption  of  approved  rules  for  the  conduct  of  ath- 
letics and  games  for  girls  and  women. 

12.  Promote  the  study  of  the  existing  rules  of  all  sports  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  changed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  girls  and  women. 

ARTICLE  III— MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Any  high  school  in  North  Carolina  with  at  least  a  part-time 
teacher  of  physical  education,  adopting  this  general  Constitution  and  the 
local  Constitution  as  herein  provided,  and  paying  the  membership  dues,  may 
become  an  active  member  of  this  Association. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  senior  high  school  is  composed  of  only  three  grades,  students 
of  the  junior  high  school  in  such  a  set-up  are  eligible  for  membership  during 
their  final  year  (i.e.,  there  may  be  four  years'  participation). 

Sec.  3.  Membership  in  the  Association  entitles  that  school  to  the  following 
privileges : 

1.  Help  from  the  Executive  Board  in  organization  of  local  Association. 

2.  One  vote  in  all  regular  and  called  state  and  district  meetings. 

3.  A  subscription  to  the  monthly  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Girls  Physical  Education  Association,  which  carries  the  news 
of  the  various  membership  activities,  suggested  programs,  etc. 

4.  Individual  forms,  at  nominal  cost,  for  recording  points  earned  through 
the  various  activities. 

5.  Copies  of  the  Handbook  of  the  Association,  at  nominal  cost,  for  distri- 
bution to  students. 

6.  Expert  advice  on  recreational  and  playground  programs  from  nearby 
teacher-training  institutions. 

7.  A  right  to  participate  in  all  state-wide  activities  sponsored  by  the  State 
Association. 
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8.  A  right  to  win,  free  of  charge,  the  State  pin,  a  gold  symbol  awarded 
when  eight  hundred  points  have  been  earned. 

Note:  Each  school  holding  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  en- 
titled to  two  free  pins  each  year.   This  privilege  is  accumulative. 

ARTICLE  IV— OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  above  officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  to  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

a.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  President  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

b.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

Sec.  3.  At  least  30  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  election  of  officers  is 
to  take  place,  the  President  shall  appoint  a  nominating  committee  of  three 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  ballot. 

Sec.  4.   The  duties  of  the  President. 
The  President  shall: 

1.  Conduct  all  meetings. 

2.  Call  special  meetings  of  the  Association  or  the  Executive  Board. 

3.  Be  in  charge  of  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Play  Chat. 

4.  Perform  other  duties  as  may  reasonably  devolve  upon  her. 
Sec.  5.   The  duties  of  the  Vice-president. 

The  Vice-president  shall: 

1.  Act  and  assume  the  duties  of  the  President  in  her  absence. 

2.  Fulfill  such  other  duties  as  may  reasonably  devolve  upon  her. 
Sec.  6.    The  duties  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall: 

1.  Keep  a  permanent  file  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  Executive  Board  and  of  all  reports  made  by  different  mem- 
bers. 

2.  Keep  a  permanent  file  of  all  records  of  all  points  submitted  in  ap- 
plication for  state  letters  and'  state  pins. 

3.  Distribute  individual  forms,  handbooks  and  other  printed  mate- 
rial. 

Sec.  7.  The  duties  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  collect  and  keep  a  record  of 
all  funds  received  and  expended  and  to  perform  all  other  duties  connected 
with  that  office. 

ARTICLE  V— EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Section  1.   All  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Board. 
Sec.  2.    The  power  to  plan  and  execute  the  business  of  the  organization 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Board  to  be  composed  of  the  following: 

1.  President  of  the  Association 

2.  Vice-president  of  the  Association 

3.  Secretary  of  the  Association 

4.  Treasurer  of  the  Association 

5.  Six  or  more  District  Chairmen  as  are  needed,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president 

6.  One  representative  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  be  the  State  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  or  some- 
one appointed  by  him 

7.  One  county  superintendent  appointed  by  the  President 

8.  One  city  superintendent  appointed  by  the  President 

9.  The  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

10.  The  State  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Basketball 

Officials 

11.  Six  members-at-large  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
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Sec,  3.  This  Board  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  at  some 
central  point  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  President  shall  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  4-  The  duties  of  this  Board  shall  be  to  direct  the  policies  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  decide  all  rules  and  regulations  regarding  all  contests  and  the 
point  system,  and  to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  An  Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  five  other  members  of'  the  Executive  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  carrying  on  emergency  business. 

ARTICLE  IV— DISTRICTS 

Section  1.  In  order  that  the  Association  may  function,  the  districting  of 
the  State  shall  follow  the  commonly  accepted  six  districts  set  up  by  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association.  Further  divisions  may  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  each  district  may  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  District  Chairman  must  be  one  who  is  actively  engaged  in  promoting  a 
sound  athletic  program  for  high  school  girls. 

Sec.  3.  The  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  each  District  shall  be  to  organize  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  Association  within  that  District  through  meetings, 
letters,  personal  work,  meets  and  contests,  selection  of  leadership,  etc. 
ARTICLE  VII— AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  present,  provided  said  amendment  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Executive  Board  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I— DUES 
Section  1.    The  annual  dues  shall  be  three  dollars  for  each  high  school, 
payable  in  advance. 
Sec.  2.    All  dues  shall  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  Association  year  shall  date  from  September  first  to  September 
first. 

ARTICLE  II— LOCAL  CONSTITUTION 
Section  1.   The  Local  Constitution  provided  by  the  State  Constitution  shall 
be  a  basis  for  constructing  all  local  school  constitutions. 

Sec.  2.  Any  amendment  may  be  made  to  the  local  Constitution,  provided 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  general  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III— SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 
Sec.  1.   The  President  shall  have  power  to  appoint  any  Committee  which 
occasion  may  demand. 

ARTICLE  IV— POINT  SYSTEM 
This  point  system  is  designed  for  activities  of  an  intramural  and  intra- 
class  program.    No  points  will  be  awarded  for  interscholastic  (varsity) 
competition. 

Section  1.   Organized  Activities. 

A.  Points  shall  be  awarded  for  the  following  organized  activities  which 
shall  be  carried  on  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher.  These  activities 
shall  include  all  physical  education  classes,  required  or  elective,  and 
all  other  school  and  noon  hour  activities  under  the  following  classifica- 
tion: 

Team  sports:  baseball,  hockey,  speedball,  soccer,  basketball,  volley- 
ball, newcomb,  fieldball,  and  tennis. 

Individual  sports:  track,  archery,  badminton,  golf,  swimming,  ten- 
nis,  hiking,  riding,  dancing  and  recreational  sports. 

B.  No  girl  may  participate  in  more  than  one  team  sport  each  season,  but 
she  may  participate  in  a  team  sport  and  several  individual  sports  at 
the  same  time. 
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C.  For  a  balanced  program,  choice  of  sports  from  the  following  seasonal 
schedule  is  suggested: 

Fall:  hockey,  soccer,  speedball,  fieldball,  tennis,  swimming,  hiking, 
rollerskating,  dancing,  volleyball,  riding,  golf. 

Winter:  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  lifesaving,  dancing,  skating, 
indoor  recreational  sports,  volleyball,  speedball,  fieldball. 

Spring:  baseball,  tennis,  track,  swimming,  hiking,  golf,  rollerskat- 
ing, riding,  bicycling,  camping,  archery,  recreational  sports. 

D.  Points  for  Team  and  Individual  Sports 

Points  shall  be  awarded  as  follows  for  all  team  and  individual  ac- 


tivities : 

Attendance  at  each  practice    2  points 

(Minimum,  8  points;  maximum,  20  points) 

Membership  on  teams    5  poin 

Participation  in  quarter  of  official  game    2  poin 

Participation  in  half  of  official  game    4  points 

(Maximum  for  one  game,  4  points) 
Participation  in  an  intramural  or  intraclass 

tournament    5  points 

(For  individual  activities) 
For  every  match  won    2  point 

E.  Field  Day,  Play  Day,  or  Meet  Points. 

Points  shall  be  awarded  on  the  following  basis  for  participation  i 
all  types  of  meets: 

Participation  in  any  field  day  or  meet    3  points 

Participation  in  any  event   (maximum  3  events)    2  points 

First  place  in  any  event    3  points 

Second  place  in  any  event    2  points 

Third  place  in  any  event    1  point 

Membership  on  winning  team    5  points 

F.  Hiking  Points. 


Points  shall  be  awarded  for  hikes  only  when  supervised  by  teacher 
or  a  student  hiking  leader  approved  by  the  teacher. 

A  point  per  mile  shall  be  awarded  for  all  hikes  over  two  miles.  The 
total  maximum  score  for  the  year  shall  be  75  points.    Bicycling  may 
also  be  carried  on  as  an  organized  sport. 
G.  Swimming  Points. 

Credit  for  any  test  shall  be  given  only  once.    Lifesaving  may  be  re- 
peated every  year  for  credit.    The  total  score  for  swimming  and  life- 
saving  shall  be  75  points  per  year. 
Points  shall  be  awarded  as  follows: 


Beginner's  test    (ARC)   15  points 

Swimmer's  test  (ARC) 

Tread  water  30  seconds    2  points 

Float  motionless    1  point 

Perform  front  or  racing  dive    3  points 

Swim  100  yards  using  side  and  one  other  stroke    5  points 

Witness  demonstration  of  artificial  respiration    1  point 

Swim  50  feet  on  back,  using  legs  only    3  points 

Recover  object  in  6  to  8  feet  of  water    5  points 


Total  20  points 

Advanced  swimmer's  test 

Swim  200  yards  in  good  form    5  points 

Strokes  for  form 

Crawl  for  25  yards   2  points 

Side  for  25  yards    2  points 

Back  crawl  for  25  yards   2  points 

Breast  for  25  yards    2  points 

One  arm  over  arm    2  points 

Diving 

Running  front    2  points 

Swan   2  points 

Back    2  points 

Front  jack  knife   2  points 

Back  jack  knife    2  points 


Total  25  points 
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Junior  Red  Cross  Test   30  points 

Senior  Red  Cross  Test   50  points 

Attendance  at  each  swimming  practice    2  points 


Points  for  participation  in  any  swimming  meet  shall  be  as  listed  under  Section  1,  E. 

H.  Points  for  Stunts. 

Points  shall  be  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  execution  of  each  stunt. 
The  teacher  or  stunt  leader  shall  pass  on  all  stunts.  The  maximum 
yearly  score  in  stunts  shall  be  thirty  points.  The  approved  stunt  list 
is  as  follows: 

Through  the  stick,  under  the  stick,  jump  the  stick,  crane  dive,  for- 
ward roll,  knee  dip,  heel  knock,  human  ball,  top,  stiff  leg  bend,  cork 
screw,  tip  up,  jumping  jack,  single  squat — 1  point. 

Double  forward  roll,  dive  over  one  for  height,  dive  for  distance,  head 
stand,  hand  stand,  cart  wheel,  jump  the  foot,  hand  spring  with  sup- 
port, angle  balance,  sitting  balance,  shoulder  stand,  prone  fall  dip 
(three  times  in  succession),  bear  dance — 2  points. 

Stunts  not  listed  may  be  credited  for  points  upon  approval  of  the 
executive  committee. 

(Points  for  any  stunt  shall  be  given  only  once.) 

I.  Achievement  Tests. 

Points  shall  be  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the  achieve- 
ment standards  for  girls  of  high  school  age  as  set  up  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association.  Copies  of  these  tests,  with  score  sheets  and 
all  information  concerning  the  organization  and  administration  of 
these  tests  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  address:  National  Rec- 
reation Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

For  completion  of  the  test   25  points 

J.  Points  for  Required  and  Elective  Physical  Education  Classes. 

Points  shall  be  awarded  for  each  week  of  physical  education  work, 
not  to  exceed  15  points  per  season.  One  point  a  week  shall  be  the  basis 
of  awarding  points.  Credit  shall  be  under  the  direct  approval  of  the 
Physical  Education  teacher  in  charge  of  girls'  athletics. 

(3  seasons — fall,  winter,  spring) 

Sec.  2.   Unorganized  Activities. 

A.  Unorganized  activities  are  those  which  are  carried  on  by  the  student 
outside  of  school  hours  and  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
These  activities  may  include  walking,  skating,  bicycling,  riding  (horse  back), 
tennis,  ping  pong  and  other  recreational  activities,  and  camping. 

B.  Points  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  in 
the  activity.  One  point  per  hour  shall  be  given  for  this  participation,  not 
to  exceed  30  points  per  season. 

C.  The  record  of  time  spent  in  unorganized  activities  shall  be  reported 
in  detail  to  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  Girls  Physical  Education  Association 
or  the  points  will  not  be  credited. 

D.  Walking 

This  shall  differ  from  hiking  as  included  under  organized  activities  in 
that  it  may  include  walking  to  and  from  school,  providing  that  the  distance 
is  at  least  one  mile  away.  The  accumulation  of  one  hour  will  credit  one 
point. 

E.  Skating,  bicycling,  and  horse  back  riding. 

One  hour  of  these  activities  will  credit  one  point.  These  activities  may  be 
pursued  at  any  time,  including  week-ends. 

F.  Recreational  sports. 

One  hour  of  participation  in  recreational  sports  other  than  as  organized 
by  the  school  will  credit  one  point. 

Sec.  3.   Health  Rules. 

Thirty  points  per  season  will  be  awarded  for  the  keeping  of  certain  health 
rules  as  listed  below.  For  every  break  of  a  health  rule  during  any  one  sea- 
son, two  points  will  be  deducted. 
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a.  Complete  physical  examination  by  a  doctor. 

b.  At  least  eight  hours  of  sleep  every  night. 

c.  Three  meals  a  day  with  no  cigarettes,  tea,  coffee,  coca-cola,  or  eating 
between  meals  except  fresh  fruits,  milk  drinks,  crackers,  and  plain  ice 
cream. 

d.  Exercise  at  least  an  hour  each  day,  preferably  out  of  doors. 

e.  A  bath  at  least  four  times  a  week.    Shower  will  count. 

Sec.  4.  Leadership  Points. 

Points  shall  be  awarded  for  leadership  in  the  activities  of  the  Girls  Phys- 


ical Education  Association  as  follows: 

President  of  the  Physical  Education  Association   25  points 

Vice-president  of  the  Physical  Education  Assn  10  points 

Secretary  of  the  Physical  Education  Assn  15  points 

Treasurer  of  the  Phys.  Ed.  Assn  15  points 

Press  Reporter  of  the  Assn  10  points 

Student  Sport  Leader   15  points 

Captain  of  a  team    5  points 

Student  point  recorder  (to  be  appointed  by  faculty 

adviser)   20  points 

Assistant  leaders,  social  chairman,  etc.,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  faculty  adviser   5-15  points 


Sec.  5.   Citizenship  Points. 

At  the  end  of  each  sport  season,  citizenship  points  shall  be  awarded  to 
every  girl  who  has  shown  good  sportsmanship  in  school  and  out.  The  points 
shall  range  from  one  to  ten  each  season  depending  on  the  degree  of  good 
citizenship.  These  points  shall  be  determined  by  vote  of  the  student  council 
or  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  sport  during  the  season 
in  which  the  citizenship  points  are  to  be  awarded. 

Sec.  6.   Honors  and  Awards. 

Notice :  The  following  shall  be  required  before  any  award  can  be  given : 

A.  Health  rules   30  points 

B.  Citizenship   10  points 

C.  Participation  in  at  least  4  sports 

For  200  points  the  local  school  letter  shall  be  awarded. 

For  400  points  a  standard  state  monogram  shall  be  awarded. 

For  500,  600,  and  700  points  additional  stars  will  be  awarded. 

For  800  points  the  gold  pin,  official  emblem  of  the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Girls  Physical  Education  Association  shall  be  awarded. 

All  records  of  points  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Association 
before  a  state  award  can  be  presented.  Certificates  of  state  awards  will  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  girls  who  win  state  monograms,  stars,  or  the 
pin.   A  permanent  record  of  points  shall  be  kept  in  the  secretary's  office. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

ARTICLE  I— NAME 
This  body  organized  as  an  affiliated  member  of  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  shall  be  called  the  North 
Carolina  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
ARTICLE  II— OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be: 

1.  To  awaken  and  stimulate  wide  and  intelligent  interest  in  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

2.  To  acquire  and  disseminate  information. 

3.  To  promote  adequate  programs  in  the  related  fields  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 

ARTICLE  III— MEMBERSHIP 
Membership  in  this  Association  is  open  to  those  persons  who  are  interested 
in  promoting  the  objectives  of  the  Association,  including: 

1.  Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

2.  Students  and  teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  colleges 
and  universities  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  Staff  members  of  any  official  public  health,  recreation,  or  athletic 
agency  or  organization  in  North  Carolina. 

ARTICLE  IV— OFFICERS 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  elected  annually  at  the  State  Meeting,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided. 

ARTICLE  V— GOVERNMENT 
The  government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  Council, 
which  is  authorized  to  effect  such  organization  as  is  deemed  advisable  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI— COUNCIL 
The  Council  shall  be  the  executive  body  of  the  Association  and  shall  be 
composed  of: 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Association. 

2.  One  member  elected  from  each  district  in  the  State.  An  officer  of 
the  District  may  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council. 

3.  The  President,  Executive  Officer,  or  any  other  designated  person 
named  by  the  affiliated  organizations  of  this  Association  shall  serve 
a  term  of  two  years. 

4.  The  Adviser  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  The  past  presidents  of  the  Association  each  to  serve  for  two  years 
after  the  date  of  retirement  from  office. 

6.  The  representatives  of  this  Association  to  the  Councils  of  the  South- 
ern Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation. 

ARTICLE  VII— SETIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
Members  of  this  Association  are  automatically  members  of  the  district 
sections  and  vice  versa.  Each  of  the  six  District  Associations  shall  elect  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  a  secretary  annually.  The  secretary  shall 
make  a  report  annually  to  the  State  Association  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  District  Association  together  with  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 
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ARTICLE  VIII— AFFILIATED  ORGANIZATIONS 
Professional  organizations  promoting  the  objectives  of  the  Association  in 
the  allied  fields  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Safety  may  be 
admitted  to  membership  by  application  and  majority  membership  vote  at  any 
annual  meeting.  Each  such  affiliated  organization  is  entitled  to  a  represen- 
tative on  the  Council,  which  representative  shall  serve  for  two  years. 

ARTICLE  IX— MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN ASSOCIATION  FOR  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 
The  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  Association  shall  be  two  of  the 
representatives  to  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation.   Other  delegates  allowed  by  the  Association  shall  be  elected 
annually.   Delegates  to  the  Southern  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association  and  shall  be  known  as  representatives  at  large. 

ARTICLE  X— AMENDMENTS 
The  Constitution  of  the  Association  shall  be  ratified  and  may  be  amended, 
and  the  by-laws  amended  or  changed,  by  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting.  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil must  be  notified  of  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution  at  least  15  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

ARTICLE  I— DUTIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS 
President.    The  President  shall  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  and  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Council.    He  shall  also  appoint  all  standing  and  special 
committees. 

Vice-President.  The  Vice-President  shall  act  for  the  President  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all  records  of  meetings,  make  neces- 
sary reports,  and  perform  any  other  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Council. 

Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  membership  dues,  keep  accurate 
record  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  and  make  disbursements  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  II— ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  regular 
meeting  except  as  hereinafter  provided  and  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  office  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer shall  be  combined  and  the  State  Adviser  of  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  serve  in  this 
capacity  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  III— DUES 
The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  this  Association  shall  be  fifty  cents 
per  year.   A  person  may  renew  his  expired  membership  by  payment  of  one 
year's  dues. 

ARTICLE  IV— MEETINGS 
There  shall  be  one  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  which  shall  be  held  at 
the  time  of  the  State  Convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion unless  otherwise  authorized  and  called  by  the  Council.    Other  meetings 
may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 
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FOREWORD 


This  Manual  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  assist  counselors,  teachers, 
principals  and  superintendents  in  the  interpretation,  installation  and  use 
of  the  new  Cumulative  Record  folder.  Part  One  gives  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  background  and  development  of  the  form;  Part  Two  at- 
tempts to  explain  and  give  directions  for  recording  the  items  on  the  form; 
and  Part  Three  presents  a  few  suggestions  concerning  its  installation  and 
use. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  has  recommended  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Permanent  High  School  Record  card  now  furnished  by  this  Depart- 
ment. Since  the  new  form,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
this  card  system,  I  concur  in  this  recommendation.  After  the  present 
stock  of  these  cards  is  exhausted,  therefore,  no  additional  printing  will  be 
made  by  this  office.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  both  of  the  committees 
working  on  child  accounting  records  at  this  time  have  attempted  to  cor- 
relate the  data  appearing  on  the  several  State  forms.  This,  too,  has  my 
approval. 

This  further  point  should  be  made:  It  is  not  proposed  that  this  new 
record  system  shall  upset  any  adequate  system  now  in  use.  As  stated  in 
this  Manual,  the  installation  of  this  system  is  to  be  voluntary  and  gradual. 
Any  local  unit  having  what  it  considers  a  better  or  more  convenient 
system  may  prefer  to  continue  using  it. 

Although  this  new  form  may,  at  first  glance,  have  the  appearance  of 
requiring  a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  I  believe  upon  careful  exami- 
nation it  will  not  be  found  so  complicated.  It  will  require  some  con- 
tinuous and  careful  work,  it  is  true,  to  keep  the  information  up-to-date. 
And  while  it  has  administrative  value  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  its 
installation,  unless  it  is  really  used  in  the  effective  guidance  of  the  pupils. 

I  wish  to  commend  both  committees  for  their  work  in  devising  the  new 
form  and  revising  the  registers  and  State  report  cards.  Especial  recog- 
nition is  due  the  small  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  S.  Marion  Justice, 
L.  H.  Jobe,  and  A.  B.  Combs  of  this  Department  for  their  very  fine  work 
in  writing  the  Manual  and  for  making  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
Cumulative  Record,  and  to  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Miss  Julia 
Wetherington,  and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Spencer  for  their  assistance  on  special 
parts  of  the  Manual. 


February  12,  1940 
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A  Manual  Of  Directions  For  Using  The  North 
Carolina  Cumulative  Record 


PART  ONE:   BACKGROUND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
CUMULATIVE  RECORD 

I.  Introduction 

A  need  has  been  long  felt  for  a  more  adequate  and  correlated  system  of 
pupil  accounting  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina.  With  the  added  emphasis 
being  placed  on  guidance  the  need  of  a  record  showing  an  inventory  of  useful 
information  about  the  pupil  becomes  more  evident.  As  the  result  of  numerous 
requests,  suggestions,  and  evidence  of  interest  from  school  people  them- 
selves, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  September,  1939, 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  pupil  accounting  system  in  the  schools, 
and  report  recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The  committee  in 
its  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  folder  type  of  cumulative  record 
which  would  fit  standard  letter-size  filing  equipment  now  in  the  majority 
of  schools.  A  folder  would  be  provided  for  each  child  upon  entrance  to  the 
public  schools  and  follow  the  pupil  from  grade  to  grade  until  withdrawal  or 
graduation. 

The  committee  realized  and  emphasized  the  use  of  such  a  record  for 
guidance  purposes  as  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  show  better  the  gradual 
and  continuous  development  of  the  child.  Certain  administrative  parts  of  a 
permanent  record  are  provided  for  on  the  form  as  the  committee  did  not 
feel  justified  in  recommending  the  maintenance  of  separate  administrative 
and  guidance  records.  The  committee  realized  that  this  form  need  not  con- 
stitute the  only  record  of  the  pupil,  but  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  desirable 
minimum.  Additional  forms,  anecdotal  records,  and  other  useful  information 
may  be  filed  in  the  folder  for  as  long  a  period  as  some  useful  purpose  is 
served.  In  other  words,  the  folder  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  the  pupiVs  record 
on  which  are  recorded  those  items  of  permanent  value,  and  into  which  are 
deposited  those  items  which  are  of  temporary  or  supplementary  value. 

II.   Membership  of  the  Committee 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  cumulative  record  form,  and  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  whole  project: 

Mr.  G.  H.  Arnold,  Principal,  Hugh  Morson  High  School,  Raleigh 
Dean  F.  F.  Bradshaw,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Mr.  A.  B.  Combs,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh 
Mr.  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chapel  Hill 
Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh 
Mr.  S.  Marion  Justice,  Chairman,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Reid,  Principal,  Needham  Broughton  High  School,  Raleigh 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Smith,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh 
Mr.   Charles  E.    Spencer,   State   Department   of   Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh 
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Miss  Myrtle  Underwood,  Principal,  Hayes  Barton  Elementary  School, 
Raleigh 

Miss  Virginia  Ward,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh 
Miss  Julia  Wetherington,   State   Department   of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh 

Mr.  S.  W.  T.  Welch,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Dr.  Walter  Wilkins,  School  Health  Coordinating  Service,  Raleigh 
In  addition  to  those  appointed  on  the  committee  the  following  attended 
some  of  the  meetings  and  contributed  valuable  assistance:  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Mr.  H.  A.  Perry,  Mr.  H.  C.  West,  Mr.  T. 
Carl  Brown,  Mr.  George  W.  Coggin,  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Mr.  David 
Miller,  all  of  the  State  Department,  and  Dr.  Royce  E.  Brewster,  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

III.   Preparation  of  the  Form 

1.  Collection  and  Study  of  Other  Forms  in  Use.  In  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  the  cumulative  record  form  the  committee  collected  and 
studied  information  from  a  large  number  of  sources.  Two  bulletins 
had  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  thinking  of  the  committee.  One 
was  Segel,  "The  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Cumulative  Record";  the 
other  was  Ruch  and  Segel,  "Minimum  Essentials  of  the  Individual 
Inventory  in  Guidance."  Numerous  forms  in  use  elsewhere  were 
collected.  The  Office  of  Education  lent  to  the  committee  a  set  of 
forms  collected  and  used  by  Dr.  Segel  in  writing  "The  Nature  and 
Use  of  the  Cumulative  Record." 

2.  Drafting  the  Form.  After  careful  study  of  forms  in  use  elsewhere, 
numerous  conferences,  and  reference  to  material  pertaining  to  the 
subject,  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  items  appearing  on  the  forms 
collected  was  prepared.  These  items  were  grouped  under  large 
headings  such  as  (1)  Personal  and  Family  Background,  (2)  Ele- 
mentary School  Progress,  (3)  Standard  Test  Results,  (4)  Interests, 
(5)  Secondary  School  Progress,  and  others.  After  a  rather  ex- 
haustive list  was  compiled  the  committee  set  to  work  to  strike  off 
those  items  not  desirable  for  North  Carolina.  Others  were  added 
for  which  a  need  was  felt.  Following  this  preliminary  study  a  first 
draft  was  prepared.  This  was  criticized  by  a  number  of  people  and 
later  revised  bringing  the  form  up  to  the  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  form  underwent  several  more  revisions  before  going  to 
the  printer. 

3.  Examination  and  Criticism  of  Project.  Forty  copies  of  the  tentative 
form  were  prepared  and  various  members  of  the  committee  pre- 
sented the  project  at  all  six  of  the  District  Teachers'  Meetings.  An 
effort  was  made  to  reach  particularly  the  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals; however,  reactions  were  also  secured  from  other  groups,  such 
as  business  education,  home  economics,  and  agriculture  teachers. 
Mr  Harry  A.  Jager,  Dr.  Royce  E.  Brewster,  Dr.  C.  M.  Ruch,  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Alves,  Dr.  David  Segel,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education; 
Dr.  Milton  Forster,  Consultant  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  W.P.A. 
Office;  Dr.  Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  President  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  and  several  college  professors  in  the  State 
examined  and  offered  suggestions  regarding  this  project. 
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IV.   Final  Developments 

The  committee,  in  its  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  in  December, 
made  a  number  of  recommendations,*  in  addition  to  submitting  the  pro- 
posed form  which  was  adopted.  The  most  important  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  given: 

1.  "That  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  together  with  those  called 
upon  to  assist,  prepare  a  mimeographed  manual  to  accompany  and 
explain  the  use  of  the  record." 

2.  "That  the  State  Superintendent  appoint  a  committee  within  the 
State  Department  to  do  the  following  things: 

a.  Make  a  further  study  of  needed  revisions  of  registers  now  in  use 
in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  in  line  with  the  cumulative 
record  form. 

b.  Study  and  report  on  the  type  of  grading  system  and  report  cards 
which  will  be  recommended. 

c.  Recommend  the  abolishment  of  any  forms,  such  as  the  present 
high  school  permanent  record  card,  which  will  be  superceded  by 
the  cumulative  record." 

The  following  persons  from  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service:  Dr. 
J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Mr.  A.  B.  Combs,  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  Miss  Julia 
Wetherington,  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  Mr.  C.  A.  Spencer,  Mr.  David 
Miller,  and  Miss  Olive  Brown,  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publi- 
cations, met  and  made  the  needed  revisions. 

The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  revisions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Instructional  Service  Committee  was  placed  in  a  smaller  group 
consisting  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  Chairman;  Mr.  A.  B.  Combs,  representing  the 
Instructional  Service;  and  Mr.  S.  Marion  Justice,  Chairman  of  the  larger 
Cumulative  Record  Committee. 

3.  "That  the  State  Superintendent  apply  for  a  State-wide  W.P.A. 
clerical  assistance  project." 

The  initial  step  has  been  taken  but  a  final  application  cannot  be 
made  until  it  is  determined  how  many  schools  are  interested  in 
securing  W.P.A.  aid. 

4.  "That  when  the  forms  are  printed  (3,000  copies)  a  number  of  them 
be  sent  to  each  superintendent  in  the  State  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  distribute  them  among  their  principals.  It  is  further  recom- 
hended  that  the  principals,  after  discussing  the  project  with  their 
faculties  report  back  to  the  superintendents  and  they  in  turn  to  the 
State  Department  the  following  information: 

a.  Minor  criticisms  and  suggestions  regarding  the  actual  form  or 
manual. 

b.  The  number  of  forms  at  approximately  2c  each  which  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  wants  this  year  (by  March  15). 

c.  The  number  of  schools  interested  in  using  W.P.A.  clerical  as- 
sistance, if  a  project  can  be  secured." 

5.  "That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  form  needed  for  the  first  year's 
supply  be  determined  from  the  reports  from  the  superintendents, 
and  that  these  be  printed  and  made  available  for  distribution  by 
March  15,  1940."    (Or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.) 


*For  a  full  list  of  these  recommendations  see  the  February,  1940,  issue  of  North  Carolina 
Education,  the  official  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 


PART  TWO:    RECORDING  THE  INFORMATION  ON  THE 

FORM 

This  part  of  the  MANUAL  is  intended  to  assist  the  counselor,  teacher, 
principal,  or  other  person,  in  recording  accurate  data  about  the  child  on 
the  CUMULATIVE  RECORD  folder.  (Available  on  State  Contract  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.)  Where  items  or  groups  of  items 
on  this  form  appear  on  other  State  forms  (Registers  and  Report  Cards), 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  correlate  the  directions  and  interpretations 
given  here  with  those  forms  in  order  that  the  mechanical  aspects  of  child 
accounting  will  be  simplified. 

I.   PERSONAL.  AND  FAMILY  DATA 

1.  Name.    This  should  be  printed  (or  typed)  on  all  forms. 

2.  County  or  City  Unit.  This  refers  to  the  name  of  County  or  City 
Administrative  Unit. 

3.  School.  This  is  the  exact  name  by  which  the  school  is  known,  such 
as,  Central  (High  School),  or  Wiley  (Elementary  School).  This 
should  be  written  in  pencil,  as  many  pupils  will  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another. 

4.  Race.  Record  W  for  White,  C  for  Colored,  I  for  Indian,  and  Y  for 
Yellow. 

5.  Sex.    Indicate  B  for  boy,  G  for  girl. 

6.  Place  of  Birth.  Give  complete  information;  if  other  than  United 
States  note  and  record  on  back  of  folder  under  Significant  Notes, 
Grade  1. 

7.  Date  of  Birth.    Give  complete  information.    (Year,  month,  day.) 

8.  Date  of  Entrance.  This  refers  to  date  of  original  entry  in  school, 
Grade  1,  on  the  CUMULATIVE  RECORD.  For  Re-entry  Record  see 
No.  X.  On  the  register  "Date  Entered"  refers  to  date  for  the  current 
school  year. 

9.  Address  and  Phone.  Keep  up-to-date.  Use  pencil  to  allow  for  change 
in  address.    If  family  has  no  phone  leave  space  blank. 

10.  Economic  Status  of  Family.  Economic  levels,  according  to  standards 
of  the  specific  locality  or  community,  should  be  used.  This  should 
be  ascertained  indirectly.  Visits  into  the  home,  the  position  or  occu- 
pation of  father,  the  presence  of  family  on  relief  rolls,  the  number  of 
dependent  children  or  relatives  in  the  family,  children  working  on 
N.Y.A.,  and  information  from  the  welfare  department  are  among 
many  indications  which  can  be  used  in  determining  an  approximate 
status. 

11.  Pupil  Lives  With.  This  is  important  as  it  indicates  something  of 
domestic  conditions  in  the  home.  Care  should  be  used  in  securing 
this  information,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  broken  home.  Further 
information  should  be  listed  under  Significant  Notes,  if  not  confiden- 
tial. In  this  case  it  should  be  recorded  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  deposited  in  the  folder. 
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12.  Authority  for  Birth  Date.  This  should  be  checked,  as  it  may  prove 
valuable  later  in  regard  to  proof  required  in  securing  passports, 
certain  types  of  employment,  social  security  numbers,  etc. 

13.  Brothers  and  Sisters.  This  may  be  a  further  indication  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  home.  It  frequently  has  a  bearing  on  home-study 
conditions.  It  is  desirable  to  know  if  those  listed  under  "Number 
Employed"  live  with  and/or  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

14.  Father  and  Mother.  (Use  pencil  for  items  14-21,  as  all  are  likely  to 
change  except  "Last  Grade  in  School,"  during  a  span  of  12  years.) 
List  only  first  names  or  initials  except  where  the  last  name  differs 
from  that  of  the  pupil,  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  step-father,  or  a 
widowed  mother  who  has  remarried. 

15.  Occupation.  List  "Homemaking"  for  mother  unless  gainfully  em- 
ployed.   List  "Unemployed,"  if  that  be  the  case.    Keep  up-to-date. 

16.  Business  Address — Phone.  Indicate  where  father  and  mother  may  be 
found  during  business  hours,  if  possible.  Leave  blank  if  information 
cannot  be  secured. 

17.  Last  Grade  in  School.  This  is  desirable  in  order  to  know  something 
about  the  education  of  parents.  Indicate  last  grade  completed  in 
school  or  number  of  years  college  work  completed.  If  a  college 
graduate  indicate  degrees. 

18.  Church  Preference.  Check  if  member.  Do.  not  insist  if  parents  are 
reluctant  to  give  information. 

19.  Health.  This  can  be  stated  only  in  the  broadest  of  terms,  such  as 
Good,"  "Poor,"  "Semi-invalid,"  and  "Invalid." 

20.  Deceased.    Year  only  necessary. 

21.  Parents  Own  Home.  It  is  also  desirable  to  know  if  parents  rent,  are 
tenants,  or  live  in  an  apartment,  if  they  do  not  own  their  home. 

H.    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 

In  the  Register  furnished  by  the  State,  space  is  provided  for  recording 
the  subject-matter  achievement  marks  made  by  the  pupil  during  specific 
report  periods.  This  part  of  the  Register  (Reverse  of  "Individual  Pupil 
Record")  is  arranged  to  give  wide  latitude  on  the  part  of  administrators 
in  their  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  report  period.  The  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  subjects  in  large  groups,  Language  Arts  and  Social 
Studies,  also  permits  the  recording  of  marks  for  a  group  of  related  sub- 
jects  if  this  is  desired.  Identical  arrangement  is  made  in  the  Register, 
the  Cumulative  Record  form  and  the  Report  Card.  (All  of  these  forms 
are  on  State  contract.) 

A  marking  scheme  based  on  four  gradations  is  suggested  in  the  Register 
as  follows:  A  to  indicate  progress  which  is  above  average;  B  to  indicate 
average  progress;  C  to  represent  progress  below  average;  and  D  to  indi- 
cate unsatisfactory  progress  leading  to  non-promotion,  or  repetition  of  a 
subject  if  in  high  school.  It  is  recommended  that  this  scheme  be  fol- 
lowed. In  case  this  scheme  is  not  followed,  it  is  VERY  IMPORTANT  that 
the  scheme  used  be  indicated  on  both  the  Register  and  the  Cumulative 
Record:     It  is  not  intended  to  discourage  the  use  of  different  marking 
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schemes  in  those  schools  which  are  attempting  to  devise  a  system  of 
marking  which  to  them  is  more  satisfactory. 

Using  the  Register  as  the  place  for  recording  the  original  record,  the 
teacher  will  simply  transfer  such  marks  to  the  Report  Card  (State  form) 
at  the  end  of  each  corresponding  report  period.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  year  the  term  and  year  averages  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Cumulative  Record.  For  this  form  the  following  additional  interpre- 
tations are  given: 

1.  Year.  This  should  be  inserted  since  the  pupil  may  not  progress  an- 
nually from  grade  to  grade. 

2.  Grade.    This  is  necessary  to  show  promotions  and  progress. 

3.  T.  Av.  and  Yr.  Av.  Some  schools  do  not  use  term  averages.  In  such 
cases  transfer  the  year  average. 

4.  Teacher.  The  last  name  is  sufficient  unless  there  are  two  teachers 
in  the  school  by  the  same  name. 

5.  School  Building.  This  should  be  given  because  of  possible  transfer 
from  one  building  or  system  to  another. 

III.   SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 

The  same  marking  scheme  as  suggested  for  the  elementary  school  is 
recommended  for  the  high  school,  and  so  indicated  on  the  High  School 
Register.  The  suggestions  made  under  Section  II  above,  therefore,  apply 
in  general  to  this  section. 

If  these  marks  are  carefully  and  accurately  inserted  on  the  High  School 
Register,  they  may  simply  be  transferred  to  the  Report  Card  at  the  end  of 
each  report  period.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  term  or  semester 
averages  may  then  be  transferred  to  the  spaces  provided  on  the  Cumulative 
Record,  form.  The  Grade,  Year,  Wk's  and  Sem.,  Length  of  Period,  Periods 
per  Week  and  Units,  should  be  inserted  on  this  form  for  each  school  year. 
These  facts  are  frequently  useful  for  administrative  purposes. 

1.  Subjects.  Write  in  (abbreviate  if  necessary)  the -names  of  the  sub- 
jects the  pupil  took  each  semester.  It  may  be  necessary  to  qualify 
each  subject  by  use  of  symbols  such  as  English  10B,  or  French  11A, 
or  if  the  subject  runs  for  the  whole  year,  list  11B  &  A. 

2.  Teacher.  Space  is  provided  for  recording  the  name  of  subject  teacher. 
For  guidance  purposes  a  knowledge  of  who  gave  a  certain  grade  is 
frequently  as  important  as  what  the  grade  is. 

3.  Wo.  in  Class  and  Quartile  Rank.  These  may  or  may  not  be  desirable 
to  use  in  every  school.  They  are  important  in  determining  the  final 
quartile  rank  which  is  listed  under  XII — Graduation  Facts. 

4.  Credits  for  Year  and  Total  Credits.  These  items  should  be  kept 
up-to-date  as  the  pupil  and  counselor  should  know  at  any  time  the 
progress  made  toward  graduation. 

IV.   EVALUATION  OF  SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL  ASSETS 

Before  presenting  interpretation  for  this  section,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Committee  was  aware  of  the  controversial  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  objections  made  by  some  to  the  use  of  trait  rating  devices.  For 
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instance,  McKown*  cites  several  valid  objections,  but  then  says,  "Further- 
more, no  definite  and  approved  program  based  upon  any  other  approach 
has  been  devised."  If  there  is  concurrance  with  this  statement,  an  attempt 
in  trying  to  evaluate  these  personal  and  social  assets  or  traits  is  probably 
justified.  At  least  it  should  do  no  harm  and  may  aid  in  developing  these 
qualities. 

This  list  of  nine  personality  assets  or  traits  is  common  to  the  Report 
Cards,  the  Registers  and  to  the  Cumulative  Record.  On  the  Elementary 
School  Report  Card  they  are  broken  down  into  definite  questions  to  be 
checked  at  certain  periods.  On  both  the  Report  Cards,  Elementary  and 
High  School,  it  is  suggested  that  the  pupil  be  checked  "Satisfactory", 
"Unsatisfactory",  or  not  considered,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the  Register, 
however,  an  evaluation  code  in  five  gradations  to  be  checked  annually  is 
suggested.  Schools  desiring  to  use  only  three  gradations  may  disregard 
the  "Superior"  and  "Low"  ratings.  Likewise,  schools  are  privileged  to 
add  or  strike  off  items  from  this  list.  Then,  too,  ratings  on  all  these 
items  need  not  be  made  every  year.  Only  those  which  have  particular 
significance  to  the  child's  development  at  the  time  need  be  checked. 

Before  teachers  check  these  traits  it  is  necessary  that  the  members  of 
the  faculty  define  the  terms,  and  especially  in  the  high  school  a  method  of 
arriving  at  the  evaluations.  This  can  be  done  through  a  committee  of 
teachers,  or  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole.  The  State  Report  Card  (Ele- 
mentary) or  existing  rating  scales  may  be  helpful  in  this  connection. 

The  following  specific  interpretations  applying  to  this  group  of  items  are 
presented: 

1.  Teacher  Judgment.  If  the  evaluation  of  these  items  is  arrived  at 
simply  through  the  teacher's  judgment  this  should  be  checked  in  the 
appropriate  space. 

2.  Self  Rating.  This  should  be  checked  if  the  evaluation  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  use  of  blanks  upon  which  the  pupil  rates  himself  on 
the  traits  indicated. 

3.  Pupil  Judgment.  This  indicates  the  use  of  rating  blanks  by  which 
one  pupil  rates  another.    If  used  it  should  be  checked. 

4.  Rating  Scale.  This  has  reference  to  certain  commercial  forms  which 
purport  to  aid  in  evaluating  strengths  and  weaknesses  regarding 
some  of  these  traits.  Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on 
these  devices,  as  the  validity  and  reliability  have  not  been  firmly 
established. 

If  the  Register  is  carefully  checked  with  respect  to  this  section,  then  a 
transfer  of  the  evaluations  made  about  the  pupil  to  the  Cumulative  Record 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

V.    EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Activity.  Some  of  the  activities  listed  here  are  included  in  the 
regular  curriculum  in  some  schools.  In  this  case  disregard  them 
under  this  section.  Those  activities  not  listed  in  which  the  pupil 
participates  should  be  written  in  below. 


*McKown— Character  Education,  McGraw  Hill  &  Co.,  New  York,  1934.  pp.  66-69. 
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2.  Code.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  guage  the  pupil's  interest  as 
evidenced  by  his  degree  of  participation  in  these  activities.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  grade  the  pupil's  achieve- 
ment as  in  the  case  of  curricular  subjects.  It  seems  important  to 
know  that  a  pupil  is  just  a  "joiner"  and  often  drops  an  activity 
before  completion.  It  is  also  important  to  know  if  a  pupil  takes  an 
unusual  interest  in  any  activity.  Consequently,  the  symbols  E  for 
exceptional  participation,  A  for  average  participation,  and  D  for 
dropped,  are  provided. 

VI.    STANDARD  TEST  RECORD 

1.  Achievement  Tests.  Where  a  battery  test  is  used,  only  the  summary 
or  total  results  can  be  recorded  in  the  appropriate  spaces  provided. 
The  profile  or  summary  sheet  should  be  placed  in  the  folder. 

2.  Intelligence  Tests.  One  good  intelligence  test  given  toward  the  end 
of  the  elementary  school  period  is  probably  sufficient.  This  clinical 
information  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  more  skillfully  guide 
the  pupils,  not  for  pupil  grade  placement.  The  I.Q.  changes  with 
enlarged  meaning  concepts.  Space  is  provided  for  additional  tests 
should  the  school  decide  to  give  them. 

3.  Others.  This  refers  to  various  aptitude  tests  and  inventories  of  one 
kind  or  another.  If  used,  any  column  headings  needed  which  do  not 
correspond  with  those  at  the  top  will  have  to  be  written  in  on  the 
same  line  as  Others.  In  some  cases  a  note  indicating  the  name  of 
the  test  and  where  the  results  are  filed  is  sufficient. 

VII.   ATTENDANCE  RECORD 

This  record  is  to  be  made  daily  on  the  "Individual  Pupil  Record"  sheet  in 
the  Register.  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  report  period,  a  summation  is  to 
be  made  for  the  Report  Card.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  total 
attendance  record  is  obtained  and  transferred  to  the  Cumulative  Record 
form.  Care  should  be  used  to  discover  real  rather  than  apparent  "causes." 
Additional  causes  applying  to  specific  situations  may  be  listed  in  the  space 
provided  and  as  such  transferred  to  the  Cumulative  Record. 

VIII.   LIBRARY  RECORD 

The  section  on  the  Library  is  designed  to  help  in  evaluating  the  pupil's 
ability  to  read  independently  and  to  follow  his  research  interests.  It  pre- 
supposes that  the  teacher  or  librarian  will  give  definite  instructions  to 
individuals  and  to  groups  on  the  use  of  library  materials  as  the  needs 
arise.  The  spaces  on  the  Report  Card,  the  Register,  and  the  Cumulative 
Record  should  be  filled  in  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  following  the 
rating  code  indicated.  Additional  spaces  are  provided  to  take  care  of 
repeaters. 

1.  Ability  to  Use  Materials.  This  means  that  the  pupil  knows  and  prac- 
tices skill  in  locating  information  through  the  main  Dewey  classifi- 
cation numbers,  the  dictionary,  the  encyclopedia,  the  index  and  table 
of  contents,  the  card  catalog,  etc. 

2.  Reading  Interests.  This  refers  to  a  well-rounded  reading  diet  which 
should  include  fiction  and  non-fiction;  variety  of  content,  including 
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poetry,  science,  biography,  etc.;  and  types  of  reading  materials,  in- 
cluding books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  etc. 
3.  Number  of  Approved  Books  Read.  These  are  counted  from  the  cumu- 
lative reading  record  which  the  teacher  should  keep  for  each  child 
every  year  as  a  means  of  stimulating  his  reading  interests  and 
abilities.  The  books  may  be  selected  from  home,  school,  or  public 
library,  but  should  be  of  the  quality  recommended  for  wholesome 
reading. 

Note.  In  schools  employing  a  school  librarian  or  teacher-librarian,  this 
is  the  person  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  annual  rating.  In 
other  schools,  the  home-room  teacher  in  consultation  with  other  teachers 
should  be  responsible  for  the  rating. 

IX.   WITHDRAWAL  RECORD 

As  in  the  attendance  record  a  great  deal  of  care  should  be  exercised  to 
discover  the  real  rather  than  apparent  causes  for  withdrawal.  This  is  one 
of  the  critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  where  real  guidance  is  of 
utmost  importance.  A  visit  to  the  home  could  be  well  justified  in  most 
cases  where  withdrawal  is  apparent  or  has  already  occurred.  Additional 
causes  not  listed  should  be  written  in.  If  a  pupil  is  transferring  to  another 
school,  the  name  of  that  school  should  be  recorded. 

X.   RE-ENTRY  RECORD 

This  is  another  important  period  for  guidance.  If  the  lack  of  certain 
adjustments  caused  the  pupil  to  drop  out  in  the  first  place,  caution  must 
be  exercised  to  see  that  these  same  mal-adjustments  are  removed,  other- 
wise withdrawal  will  probably  recur.  If  a  pupil  is  returning  or  entering 
from  another  school  record  the  name  of  that  school.  By  keeping  this 
information  up-to-date  a  pupil's  movement  from  one  place  to  another  can 
be  traced. 

XI.   SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

Section  XI  of  the  Cumulative  Record  is  a  reprint  of  the  card  furnished 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  records  of  physical  examinations.  The 
items  and  the  order  of  the  items  are  purposely  made  to  correspond  in 
order  that  those  responsible  for  the  Cumulative  Record  might  easily 
transfer  from  the  card  used  by  the  physician,  nurse,  and  teacher,  the 
positive  findings  to  the  Cumulative  Record. 

This  card  was  reprinted  on  the  Cumulative  Record  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  physical  status  of  the  child  in  order  to  understand  his 
potentialities  and  his  handicaps.  This  information  is  essential  from  the 
standpoint  of  guidance  as  it  relates  to  his  progress  in  school,  grades  1-12; 
his  occupational  guidance;  and  to  his  guidance  in  daily  healthful  living. 
The  instructional  program  in  health  should  begin  with  the  health  of  the 
child  as  determined  by:  The  examination  by  a  physician;  the  inspection 
by  the  nurse;  and  the  daily  inspection  and  general  inspection  by  the 
teacher. 

All  health  records,  including  the  record  of  the  pre-school  examination, 
should  be  accessible  for  use  by  the  health  service  and  guidance  personnel. 
The  information  contained  on  these  records  should  be  considered  strictly 
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confidential,  and  when  used  by  members  of  the  school  personnel  should  be 
treated  in  a  thoroughly  professional  manner.  The  Beginner's  Record 
Card  and  any  other  health  and  physical  education  records  may  be  de- 
posited in  the  Cumulative  Record  folder. 

XII.    GRADUATION  FACTS 

Year-Month-Day.  The  date  of  graduation  should  be  kept  because  of 
its  relationship  to  possible  follow-up  studies  and  various  adminis- 
trative problems. 

Number  in  Glass.  This  is  important  in  relationship  to  quartile  rank. 
This  means  entire  graduation  class,  not  simply  number  in  a  par- 
ticular room. 

Quartile  Rank.  Many  colleges  consider  this  as  important  as  the 
actual  grades  themselves.  It  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
scholarship  marks  only.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  marks 
should  be  considered  any  further  back  than  junior  or  senior  high 

school. 

Scores  on  State  Senior  Tests.  This  space  was  provided  in  order  that 
the  scores  made  on  the  State-wide  Senior  Test  could  be  recorded,  if 
the  school  so  chooses. 

XIII.  PHOTOGRAPH 

It  is  questionable  whether  a  photograph  should  be  provided  except  in 
large  schools  where  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  names  and  faces  of 
the  majority  of  students.  Since  only  one  space  is  provided,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  photograph  be  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  high  school 
career  in  order  to  serve  as  a  possible  aid  in  placement.  Paste  photograph 
down  firmly  in  order  to  prevent  it's  falling  off.  Some  schools,  where 
annuals  are  published,  cut  out  the  pictures  from  one  or  two  copies  and 
paste  them  in.  Other  schools  allow  a  commercial  photographer  to  take 
pictures  of  the  seniors,  for  which  the  school  receives  one  free  print. 
There  may  be  objections  to  this  method,  unless  carefully  handled,  as 
undue  pressure  is  sometimes  exerted  to  get  pupils  to  buy  photographs 
which  they  cannot  afford. 

XIV.   FOLLOW-UP  RECORD 

Very  few  schools  are  conducting  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  program 
follow-up  surveys  of  their  school-leavers.  The  follow-up  space  was  pro- 
vided in  the  hope  that  schools  would  place  more  emphasis  on  this  im- 
portant phase  of  work. 

1.  Educational.  This  part  applies  largely  to  those  going  on  to  college. 
It  can  be  used  just  as  well,  however,  for  recording  reports  received 
from  any  other  form  of  further  training.  Practically  all  high  schools 
know  what  per  cent  of  their  graduates  enter  college;  few  of  them 
know  how  many  graduate.  The  mere  entrance  in  college  does  not 
necessarily  imply  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  comments  entered  on 
the  record  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  information  secured 
from  the  training  agency.  It  is  important  to  know,  if  further  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained,  that  a  pupil  is  still  enrolled  in  the 
school  entered. 
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2.  Employment.  Space  is  provided  for  recording  the  information  ob- 
tained from  two  separate  investigations.  The  first  might  be  made 
about  six  months  to  a  year  after  graduation.  The  second  several 
years  later.  A  school  will  probably  want  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  school-leavers  other  than  that  listed  on  the  folder.  The 
information  provided  here,  therefore,  is  only  a  minimum.  This 
minimum  information  might  be  secured  through  the  use  of  a  form 
printed  on  double  post-cards.  Personal  interviews,  however,  should 
be  used  where  possible. 

XV.  INTERESTS 

Pupil  interests  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  items  for 
guidance  purposes.  They  should  be  recorded  at  least  yearly.  There  are 
several  ways  to  obtain  a  record  of  them:  (1)  Individual  conferences, 
(2)  through  the  use  of  a  pupil  interest  questionnaire,  (3)  direct  and 
indirect  observation,  and  (4)  parents'  statements.  All  of  these  should  be 
used,  if  possible.  A  single  expressed  interest  may  have  little  real  signifi- 
cance. A  pattern  of  interests  recorded  over  a  period  of  years,  however, 
assumes  added  value.  Information  for  which  space  is  not  provided  on 
the  folder  should  be  recorded  separately  and  placed  inside. 

1.  Vocational  Plans.  This  represents  an  indication  of  the  chief  voca- 
tional aim  as  expressed  by  the  pupil  at  any  one  year. 

2.  Educational  Plans.  This  should  include  statements  such  as  "To 
attend  college,"  "To  take  a  business  course,"  "To  enter  nursing 
school,"  and  others  pertaining  to  further  training. 

3.  Work  Away  from  Home.  This  is  so  worded  to  distinguish  a  job  for 
which  pay  is  received  from  chores  around  the  home. 

4.  Travel  and  Vacation  Experiences.  Any  trip  or  unusual  experiences 
occurring  during  vacation  time  should  be  recorded  here. 

5.  Special  Interests  and  Hobbies.  Space  is  not  provided  for  special 
interest  in  the  elementary  school.  This  information  should  be  re- 
corded under  Significant  Notes.  Interests  as  evidenced  by  actual 
accomplishment  should  be  especially  noted. 

6.  H.  R.  Teacher.  This  should  be  known,  for  the  home  room  teacher  is 
the  one  who  will  probably  care  for  the  records  and  do  the  counseling 
where  no  regular  counselors  are  provided. 

XVI.    SIGNIFICANT  NOTES 

1.  Grade  and  Date.  Since  there  are  only  12  spaces  and  it  is  likely  that 
some  pupils  will  repeat  grades  the  date  should  take  precedence  over 
the  grade  listing.    In  such  cases  the  date  is  sufficient. 

2.  Counselor  or  Teacher.  The  title  of  counselor  is  used  to  designate  the 
one  who  has  charge  of  the  records  and  who  does  the  counseling.  In 
most  elementary  schools  it  will  be  the  regular  teacher;  in  high  schools 
the  home  room  teacher,  except  where  trained  counselors  are  em- 
ployed. Ruch  and  Segel  in  discussing  the  form  of  the  individual 
inventory  point  out  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  keeping 

.  and  using  of  records  for  guidance.    Their  statement  is  as  follows: 
"The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the  keeping  of  adequate  records  and 
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4. 

5. 


to  their  use  in  guidance  is  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  often  \  m 
passes  from  one  teacher  to  another  each  school  term  or  year.  Unless 
the  organization  of  the  school  concentrates  the  responsibility  for  the 
keeping  and  interpretation  of  the  records  of  each  child  upon  a  single 
individual  for  a  span  of  at  least  8  years,  the  results  will  probably  not 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  Sustained  responsibility  for  the  continuous  j 
study  of  individual  differences  is  one  of  the  urgent  problems  of  school 
administration.,,* 

Observations,  Suggestions,  Recommendations,  and  Special  Interests,  j 
Such  information  of  importance  in  the  guidance  of  the  individual 
which  cannot  be  coded  or  recorded  elsewhere  on  the  folder  should 
be  written  here.  This  might  well  represent  a  summary  of  items  of 
importance  discovered  during  the  school  year.  Schools  using  a  sys- 
tem of  anecdotal  records**  might  indicate  here  as  anecdotal  record 
No.  1,  and  so  forth,  the  notes  which  have  been  placed  in  the  folder 
or  filed  elsewhere.  Special  interests  in  the  elementary  school  should 
be  recorded  in  this  space. 

Follow-Up.    Whenever  anything  is  done  about  the  observations  and 
suggestions  (in  No.  3),  a  record  should  be  kept  in  this  space. 
Date.    This  simply  applies  to  the  time  at  which  the  results  (recorded 
in  No.  4)  were  secured. 


PART  THREE:    INSTALLING  AND  USING  THE  RECORD 


I.   Preliminary  Statement 

Since  the  use  of  the  Cumulative  Record  is  purely  a  voluntary  matter 
no  set  procedures  can  be  advanced  for  its  installation  in  any  particular 
school.  The  local  school,  or  school  system,  in  the  final  analysis  will  have 
to  decide  just  what  procedure  will  be  followed  in  regard  to  such  questions 
as:  In  which  grades  should  the  record  be  installed?  What  kind  of 
equipment  is  needed?  Where  should  the  records  be  kept?  Who  shall 
keep  the  records?  What  should  be  done  when  a  pupil  transfers?  And, 
what  use  will  be  made  of  the  record?  An  attempt  is  made,  however,  to 
give  certain  suggestions  about  these  problems  which  may  be  used  or 
modified  to  suit  a  particular  situation. 

There  is  a  question  which  is  almost  sure  to  arise  when  a  school  plans  to 
begin  the  record  for  pupils  who  have  already  been  in  school  several  years. 
How  much  back  information  should  be  gathered  and  recorded  on  the  form? 
This,  too,  is  a  problem  which  will  have  to  be  settled  by  local  decision.  In 
general,  the  amount  of  pertinent  information  available,  the  extent  of  clerical 
help,  and  the  amount  of  time  which  certain  staff  members  have  for  this 
purpose  should  help  answer  this  question.  The  securing  and  recording  of 
data  should  not  proceed  to  the  point  that  it  becomes  unduly  burdensome, 
or  interferes  with  the  intelligent  use  for  guidance  of  the  pupil  of  such  in- 
formation as  can  be  reasonably  secured.  The  greatest  value  which  can  accrue 
from  the  use  of  a  cumulative  record  of  this  type  is  as  a  guide  to  the  child's 
progress  and  development  from  year  to  year;  therefore,  the  record  begun  in 
the  first  grade  will  be  the  best  test  of  its  value. 

II.   In  What  Grades  Should  the  Record  Be  Installed? 

Several  steps  are  given  below.  The  first  represents  the  minimum  which 
any  school  using  this  form  would  undertake.  A  school  is  urged  to  plan 
for  the  installation  of  as  many  successive  steps  as  possible. 

1.  Install  the  record  for  each  pupil  entering  the  first  grade  for  the  term 
1940-41. 

2.  In  addition  to  Step  1,  begin  folders  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the 
first  grade  during  the  present  (1939-40)  term. 

3.  Begin  the  form  for  each  pupil  entering  the  junior  or  senior  high 
school  in  the  1940-41  term.  If  staff  and  time  limitations  do  not  make 
it  advisable  to  record  back  data  begin  the  form  without  this  informa- 
tion. In  this  case  such  back  records  as  may  be  valuable  can  be 
deposited  in  the  folder  until  their  usefulness  is  no  longer  apparent. 

4.  Install  the  record  for  all  pupils  entering  the  first,  fourth,  eighth,  and 
tenth  grades,  in  the  1940-41  session.  If  this  procedure  is  followed 
annually  for  three  years,  the  record  should  be  in  use  throughout  the 
school  in  three  years.  A  varying  combination  of  grades  might  be 
used  where  the  school's  organization  differs  from  the  standard  seven- 
four  plan. 

5.  Install  the  record  uniformly  throughout  the  school  for  all  pupils.  This 
procedure  is  questionable  except  where  clerical,  financial  and  staff 
assistance  is  unlimited.* 


♦Note:  A  school  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  clerical  help  if  the 
.P.A.  clerical  assistance  project  becomes  a  reality.    See  No.  3,  p.  7. 
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HI.   Where  and  By  Whom  Should  the  Record  Be  Kept? 

In  the  Elementary  School.  The  records  may  be  kept  either  in  the 
principal's  office  or  by  each  individual  teacher.  In  any  case  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  school  building  in  which  the  pupils  are  located. 
If  they  are  kept  in  the  principal's  office  each  teacher  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  records  of  her  own  pupils. 

In  the  Junior  and/or  Senior  High  School.  There  is  more  justification 
here  for  keeping  the  records  in  one  central  location  (within  the 
building)  than  in  the  elementary  school.  Several  classroom  teachers, 
the  home  room  teachers,  the  principal,  and  the  counselor,  if  the 
school  has  one,  are  all  directly  concerned  with  the  pupil's  progress. 
Regardless  of  where  they  are  kept  they  should  be  accessible  to  those 
who  use  them  most.  The  Cumulative  Record  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  the  sole  property  of  the  principal.  Such  a  system  of  records 
can  hardly  be  justified  unless  they  are  to  be  used  constantly  by  the 
counselor  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  principal,  in  the  guidance  of 
the  pupils. 

IV.   What  Kind  of  Equipment  Is  Needed? 

Where  the  records  are  kept  in  a  central  location  within  the  building, 
standard  letter-size  filing  cabinets  can  be  used.  Large  expanding  manila 
folders  may  be  used  if  each  teacher  keeps  her  own  records  in  the  class- 
room. This  would  be  feasible  only  where  a  relatively  small  number  are 
kept.  Some  schools  which  can  afford  it  may  want  to  place  each  Cumula- 
tive Record  inside  another  blank  manila  folder.  This  would  protect  the 
record  and  keep  it  from  becoming  frayed  too  soon.  It  would  be  a  source 
of  added  expense,  however. 

The  actual  recording  should  be  done  with  a  good  grade  of  dark  ink 
(preferably  black  India)  and  should  be  neat  and  legible.  Large  school 
systems  are  urged  to  investigate  the  cost  and  possibility  of  using  photostat 
machines  for  reproducing  copies  of  the  record.  In  case  reproduction  is 
made  by  photostatic  process,  the  spaces  filled  in  in  pencil  should  be  first 
copied  in  ink. 

V.   What  Should  Be  Done  Ahout  Transfers  and  Withdrawals? 

If  the  record  truly  belongs  to  the  pupil  it  should  follow  him  from  grade 
to  grade,  building  to  building,  school  to  school,  and  even  on  to  the  em- 
ployment service  or  further  training  agency.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  original  copy  of  the  Cumulative  Record  should  be  sent  to 
another  school  and  thereby  leave  nothing  to  show  the  pupil  had  ever 
enrolled  there.  Some  form  of  duplicate,  however,  should  be  provided. 
Only  experience  with  and  use  of  the  record  can  prove  exactly  what  pro- 
cedure is  best.  A  few  suggestions,  however,  are  offered  to  aid  in  working 
out  an  acceptable  method  of  handling  transfers  and  withdrawals. 

1.  Transfers.  When  a  pupil  leaves  to  attend  another  school  (either  by 
promotion  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school  in  the  same  unit, 
or  by  transferring  to  a  school  in  another  unit),  a  duplicate  copy  of 
the  Cumulative  Record  should  be  sent  along.  The  record  may  be 
sent  through  the  mail  upon  request  of  the  receiving  principal.  If  no 
clerical  help  is  available  the  record  form  might  be  sent  and  all  the 
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original  data  such  as  the  register  sheets  and  other  records  could  be 
filed  in  a  blank  manila  folder. 

A  folder  should  be  started  for  a  pupil  who  enters  as  a  transfer 
from  another  school  which  does  not  use  the  State  form  or  for  whom 
no  folder  was  furnished. 

When  a  Cumulative  Record  folder  accompanies  a  pupil  in  trans- 
ferring it  may  be  filed  directly,  if  the  receiving  school  is  already 
using  the  State  form. 
2.  Withdrawals.  In  case  of  withdrawal  the  record  should  be  placed  in 
an  inactive  file,  or  deposited  in  the  superintendent's  office.  Each 
unit,  of  course,  will  have  to  decide  on  the  exact  procedure  to  be  used. 
The  same  procedure  will  govern  the  method  of  filing  records  for 
graduates. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  to  send  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  record  to  the 
employment  service,  whenever  the  pupil  registers  there;  or  to  the  college 
or  further  training  agency  upon  enrollment.  Photostating  as  a  method 
of  reproduction  would  be  particularly  desirable  here,  as  the  record  has 
been  completed  in  so  far  as  it  represents  an  instrument  on  which  the 
growth  of  the  pupil  is  actually  recorded. 

VI.   Using  the  Record  in  Counseling 

In  a  manual  of  this  type  it  is  inappropriate  to  delve  into  a  lengthy 
exposition  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  inventory  in  the  counseling 
program.  There  are  numerous  references  covering  this  subject,  one  of 
which,  "The  Minimum  Essentials  of  the  Individual  Inventory  In  Guidance", 
has  been  mentioned  previously.* 

The  development  and  use  of  an  individual  inventory  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  an  adequate  approach  to  guidance.  It  represents  only  one, 
although  a  very  important,  phase  of  the  total  guidance  program.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  effort  at  counseling  could  be  on  a  sound  basis  unless 
carried  on  in  connection  with  a  reliable  inventory  of  the  pupil's  back- 
ground and  development. 

The  mere  initiation  of  a  new  record  system,  even  though  the  system  itself 
is  quite  accurate,  does  not  constitute  real  guidance.  The  mere  accumulating 
and  recording  of  abundant  data  is  wholly  unjustified,  if  used  as  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  using  of  the  Cumulative  Record  will  justify  its 
installation  as  a  part  of  the  school's  record  system,  unless  the  information 
is  actually  used  through  the  medium  of  counseling:  (1)  to  assist  the  pupil 
in  understanding  his  particular  pattern  of  abilities  and  interests,  (2)  to 
help  the  teacher  and  counselor  in  understanding  and  appreciating  fully 
the  pupil's  individual  differences,  (3)  to  aid  the  pupil  in  making  intelli- 
gent choices,  (4)  to  supplement  (not  replace)  the  teacher's  personal 
knowledge  of  the  pupil,  and  (5)  to  aid  the  counselor  in  helping  the  pupil 
interpret  his  own  abilities  in  the  light  of  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
occupations  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  use  of  a  cumulative  record  which  has  developed  along  with  the 
pupil  should  make  the  work  of  the  counselor  infinitely  more  valuable  than 


*Ruch  &  Segel — The  Minimum  Essentials  of  the  Individual  Inventory  In  Guidance,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  1939.  Limited  copies,  free.  One  part,  "The  Use  of  the 
Individual  Inventory  at  Various  School  Levels",  pp.  16-28,  is  especially  pertinent  to  this 
section. 
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resorting  to  the  method  frequently  employed  where  the  information  used 
is  obtained  from  a  single  interview.  When  the  time  comes  to  choose  the 
proper  courses  in  school,  or  to  plan  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time,  or  to 
face  and  solve  personal  problems  involving  social  and  moral  issues,  or  to 
plan  for  further  training,  or  to  choose  a  vocation,  or  to  seek  placement 
in  a  job,  or  numerous  other  problems  the  cumulative  record,  if  properly 
kept  and  used,  will  help  make  the  counseling  an  effective  part  of  a  real 
guidance  program. 
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Lesson  I 


WE  ENJOY  OUR  HOME 

We  have  a  new  house  and  we  have  planted  a  garden.  Our 
boy  plowed  and  planted  the  garden.    We  have  vegetables  and 
flowers  in  our  garden.    Our  girl  likes  to  have  flowers  in  the 
house.    We  have  trees  in  the  garden  and  vines  growing  on  the 
|  fence. 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  house  and  we  like  to  have  it  clean. 
I  On  Mondays  I  clean  the  house.  I  sweep  the  floors.  On  Mondays 
S  I  wash  the  kitchen  floor  with  soap  and  water. 

We  painted  the  kitchen  in  blue  and  white.    I  cook  and  serve 
our  food  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen.    I  have  a  white  cloth  and 
flowers  on  the  table.    I  wash  the  dishes  with  soap  and  water. 
We  enjoy  eating  in  our  clean,  white  kitchen. 
Our  friends  like  to  visit  us  in  our  new  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

Monday     on     soap     clean     floors     wash     sweep  kitchen 

Note  to  the  teacher:  In  some  of  the  lessons  the  man  speaks,  in 
others  the  woman.  The  student  will  decide  as  he  reads  whether  it  is 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  speaks. 
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WE  ENJOY  CLEAN  CLOTHES 

On  Tuesdays  I  always  wash  and  iron  our  clothes.  I  wash  the 
clothes  in  soap  and  water.  They  hang  in  the  sun  and  the  wind 
to  dry.  The  sun  and  the  wind  are  good  for  the  clothes.  They 
will  dry  clean  and  white  in  the  sun.  I  wash  the  curtains  and 
the  towels.  They  hang  in  the  wind  and  the  sun  to  dry.  I  iron 
the  clothes,  the  towels  and  the  curtains.  I  hang  clean  curtains 
and  clean  towels  in  the  bedrooms.  On  Tuesday  evening  I  will 
have  clean  clothes  for  my  family  to  enjoy. 

The  children  always  have  clean  clothes  for  school  and  my 
husband  and  I  always  have  clean  clothes  for  work.  I  like  to 
wash  and  iron  our  clothes.   We  enjoy  knowing  they  are  clean. 

On  Tuesday  evenings  my  husband  and  I  like  to  visit.  We 
always  like  to  visit  in  clean  clothes. 


NEW  WORDS 

Tuesday     towels     wind     sun     dry     hang     iron  always 
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Lesson  III 

WE  GO  TO  MARKET 

On  Wednesdays  we  always  go  to  market  for  our 
groceries.  I  cannot  go  to  market  for  groceries  on  Mondays, 
for  on  Mondays  I  always  clean  the  house.  I  clean  the 
kitchen  floor  with  soap  and  water.  I  cannot  go  to  market 
on  Tuesdays.  On  Tuesdays  I  wash  and  iron  our  clothes 
and  towels.  I  hang  the  clothes  in  the  wind  and  the  sun 
to  dry.  Our  family  enjoys  having  a  clean  house  and  clean 
clothes. 

The  children  like  to  go  to  the  market  on  Wednesday  and 
they  know  the  cost  of  the  groceries  we  have  to  buy.  We 
grow  some  of  our  vegetables  in  our  garden  and  we  buy 
some  of  the  vegetables  at  the  market.  We  can  buy  chickens 
and  eggs  at  the  market  on  Wednesdays.  We  buy  some 
chickens  and  eggs  at  my  sister's  farm  and  save  some  money. 
We  will  buy  groceries,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  and  a 
chicken  at  the  market.  We  plan  to  have  a  very  good  dinner 
of  chicken,  vegetables,  and  fruit  for  our  dinner  this 
Wednesday. 

We  know  the  cost  of  the  food  we  have  to  buy  for  our 
family.  My  husband  and  I  plan  for  it  in  our  budget.  We 
write  the  cost  of  the  food  in  our  budget  book.  We  can  save 
money  for  we  buy  our  food  at  the  market. 

NEW  WORDS 

some  cost  market  cannot 

Wednesday       chickens  groceries  very 
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Lesson  IV 

WE  HAVE  A  WARM  HOUSE  AND  A  WARM  SCHOOL 

We  like  a  warm  house.  On  Thursdays  I  go  to  market 
and  buy  wood  for  our  stoves.  I  like  a  wood  fire  as  it  is  a 
clean  fire.    We  have  stoves  in  some  of  our  rooms. 

We  have  a  new  stove  in  the  kitchen.  My  wife  buys 
groceries  at  the  market  on  Wednesdays  and  on  Wednesday 
evenings  my  brother  and  sister  have  dinner  with  us.  My 
wife  cooks  a  very  good  dinner  on  the  new  stove.  My 
brother  and  sister  always  enjoy  the  dinner  in  our  warm 
house.  The  children  like  to  play  on  the  floor  in  the  warm 
room. 

My  wife  and  I  always  go  to  the  community  school  on 
Wednesday  evenings.  The  community  school  is  warm  for 
we  have  a  good  fire  in  the  stove.  The  children  will  be  at 
home  with  my  sister  and  my  brother.  My  sister  likes  to 
play  with  the  children  but  my  brother  likes  to  read  our 
books.    They  enjoy  the  evening  in  our  warm  house. 

NEW  WORDS 

stoves  wood  dinner 

warm  Thursday  as 
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Lesson  V 


WE  COOK  AND  WE  BAKE 

On  Thursday  my  husband  buys  wood  for  our  stoves.  I  have 
a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  on  Fridays.  On  Fridays  I  always 
bake  bread  for  our  family.  I  bake  the  bread  in  the  hot  oven.  I 
bake  the  meat  for  our  dinner  in  the  oven  but  I  cook  the  vege- 
tables in  pots  on  the  stove.  I  have  some  of  the  meat  warm  in 
the  oven  for  our  supper.  I  like  to  bake  and  serve  hot  corn  bread 
for  our  supper  on  Thursdays.  I  use  milk  and  eggs  in  the  corn 
bread.  We  cannot  buy  milk  at  the  market  but  we  have  a  cow. 
My  husband  milks  the  cow.  Milk  is  very  good  for  us  to  drink 
so  we  always  have  milk  for  our  breakfasts  and  suppers.  On 
Fridays  we  have  a  good  supper  of  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  fruit, 
and  milk.  I  can  bake  good  bread  and  meat  in  the  oven  of  my 
new  kitchen  stove. 

The  pots  I  use  for  cooking  are  clean  and  bright.  The  children 
wash  the  pots  in  soap  and  hot  water.  They  use  clean  towels  to 
dry  the  dishes.  With  good  washing  and  good  drying  the  dishes 
and  the  pots  are  always  clean  and  bright. 

On  Friday  evenings  we  invite  the  children's  friends  to  visit 
us.  They  play  games  and  have  some  music.  Our  room  is  bright 
and  warm  so  the  children  can  enjoy  a  happy  evening  at  home. 
As  I  always  bake  bread  on  Fridays  I  serve  sandwiches  and  milk 
to  the  children. 

NEW  WORDS 

Friday      bake      bright      pots       hot      oven       use  so 
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Lesson  VI 

WE  HAVE  PICNICS  IN  THE  WOODS 

Do  you  know  why  our  family  likes  Saturdays? 

On  Saturdays,  if  the  sun  is  warm,  we  go  on  picnics  in 
the  woods.  On  Saturdays  the  children  have  no  school.  On  |! 
Fridays  my  wife  cooks  some  food  to  take  with  us  on  our 
picnic.  She  likes  to  cook  and  bake  on  our  new  kitchen 
stove.  My  mother  has  to  bake  the  bread  for  the  sand- 
wiches.  She  takes  very  good  chicken  sandwiches. 

Our  boy  has  asked  a  friend  to  the  picnic  and  the  children 
enjoy  playing  games.  My  wife  and  my  mother  like  to  read. 
My  father  and  I  like  to  fish  in  the  river.  We  will  clean 
and  cook  the  fish  for  our  picnic  supper.  We  always  enjoy 
the  fish  cooked  on  the  wood  fire.  We  all  like  to  sing  and 
to  play  games  with  the  children.  We  go  home  in  the  evening 
having  enjoyed  our  picnic  in  the  woods.  It  has  been  a 
happy  day  for  all  of  us. 

Will  you  go  with  us  on  a  picnic  some  Saturday?  We 
will  go  if  the  day  is  warm.  We  will  fish  in  the  river  and 
have  some  fish  for  our  supper.  We  will  all  enjoy  a  day  in 
the  woods. 


NEW  WORDS 
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Lesson  VII 

WE  HAVE  A  HAPPY  SUNDAY  TOGETHER 

Sunday  morning  our  family  always  has  breakfast 
together  and  we  take  the  children  with  us  to  Sunday  School. 
If  the  morning  is  very  cold  we  all  have  warm  clothes.  My 
husband  and  I  learned  to  read  the  Bible  at  the  community 
school  so  we  take  our  Bibles  with  us.  As  the  children  have 
learned  to  read  at  the  day  school  they  take  their  Bibles,  too. 
The  teacher  at  the  Sunday  School  is  our  teacher  at  the 
community  school.  We  all  sing  together  and  we  read  the 
Bible.    We  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 

We  ask  my  parents  to  have  dinner  with  us  at  noon  on 
Sunday.  We  ask  our  teacher  to  dinner,  too.  We  will  eat 
our  dinner  in  our  warm,  bright  kitchen.  We  will  have 
baked  chicken,  vegetables,  bread,  cooked  fruit  and  milk  for 
our  dinner  at  noon.  We  always  have  a  cold  supper  at 
night. 

My  husband  and  I  like  to  go  to  Church  Sunday  night. 
The  children  cannot  go  to  Church  with  us  at  night  as  they 
have  to  go  to  school  on  Monday  morning.  My  parents  like 
to  go  to  Church  with  us  at  night,  too. 

On  Sundays  the  family  is  together  all  day.  We  all  like 
to  go  to  Sunday  School  in  the  morning.  At  noon  we  all  eat 
together.  We  always  have  Sunday  supper  together.  Sunday 
is  a  happy  day  in  our  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

Bible  noon  cold  together 

morning  night  teacher  too 
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Lesson  VIII 


WE  HAVE  A  NEW  CLOCK 

We  have  a  new  clock  so  we  can  tell  the  time  of  day.  The 
children  can  tell  the  time,  too.  Our  new  clock  is  very  good.  We 
all  saved  money  to  buy  it.   I  always  wind  the  clock  at  night. 

Our  family  has  breakfast  together  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  my  husband  has  to  be  at  work  by  eight  o'clock.  The 
children  are  in  school  by  nine  o'clock. 

I  do  my  housework  in  the  morning  as  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren are  home  for  dinner  at  noon.  We  eat  dinner  in  our  bright 
and  warm  kitchen.  By  noon  I  have  the  cloth,  the  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  and  dishes  on  the  table.  I  keep  the  food  and  the  plates 
hot  in  the  oven  of  my  new  stove.  I  serve  the  food  on  the  plates 
in  time  for  dinner,  as  I  can  always  tell  by  the  clock  if  it  is  time 
for  dinner. 

We  have  our  supper  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  by 
eight  o'clock  we  have  washed  our  dishes  and  cleaned  the  kitchen. 
We  hang  the  dish  towels  by  the  stove  to  dry.  If  it  is  cold  we 
have  a  wood  fire  in  the  stove  and  the  room  is  warm.  We  study 
our  lessons  together  by  the  fire.  We  like  to  read  our  Bible.  At 
nine  o'clock  it  is  time  for  the  children  to  go  to  bed  so  they  can  go 
to  school  on  time  in  the  morning. 

We  all  are  glad  to  have  a  good  clock  to  tell  us  the  time. 

NEW  WORDS 

seven      clock      o'clock      time      tell      eight      nine  by 
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Lesson  IX 


REVIEW 

It  is  good  to  live  in  a  clean  house  so  Monday  is  the  day  I  clean 
all  the  rooms.  I  sweep  the  floors.  The  kitchen  floor  is  always 
washed  with  soap  and  water.  I  always  have  clean  curtains  in 
all  the  rooms. 

We  painted  our  kitchen  in  blue  and  white.  We  have  pots  of 
flowers  in  the  kitchen,  too.  I  have  white  curtains  in  the  kitchen 
and  a  new  stove.  If  it  is  cold  we  have  a  fire  in  the  stove  all  the 
time.  We  eat  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen  for  the  room  is  always 
warm  and  bright.  We  like  a  white  cloth  and  flowers  on  the  table. 
We  wash  our  dishes  and  pots  in  soap  and  hot  water.  We  use 
clean  towels  to  dry  the  dishes  so  they  will  be  clean  and  bright. 

On  Tuesdays  I  wash  and  iron  our  clothes.  They  hang  in  the 
sun  and  the  wind  to  dry.  I  like  to  wash  and  iron  our  clothes  so 
the  children  will  have  clean  clothes  for  school.  My  husband  will 
have  clean  clothes  for  work  and  I  like  clean  clothes,  too. 

Wednesday  is  the  day  the  children  and  I  go  to  market  for  the 
groceries.  We  grow  some  of  the  vegetables  in  our  garden  but 
we  have  to  buy  some  vegetables  at  the  market.  We  can  buy  fish 
at  the  market.  We  buy  chickens  and  eggs  at  my  brother's  farm 
and  save  money  by  doing  so.  We  have  a  cow  so  the  children 
always  have  milk  to  drink.  I  like  to  use  milk  and  eggs  in  baking 
corn  bread.  The  children  like  to  go  to  market  and  they  know 
the  cost  of  the  food  we  buy.  My  husband  and  I  have  a  budget 
for  our  food. 

On  Thursdays  my  husband  buys  the  wood  for  our  stoves  so 
we  always  have  a  warm  house.    I  have  a  good  wood  fire  in  the 
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kitchen  stove.  By  the  time  the  oven  is  hot  I  can  bake  bread.  I 
bake  chicken  and  meats  in  the  oven,  too. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  picnic  in  the  woods  on  Saturday.  The 
children  do  not  go  to  school  on  Saturday  and  my  husband  is  home 
from  work  by  noon.  If  we  are  going  on  a  picnic  I  cook  the  food 
for  our  picnic  supper  on  Friday.  My  husband  and  my  father 
like  to  fish  in  the  river  so  we  can  have  fish  for  our  picnic  supper. 
My  mother  and  I  like  to  read  but  the  children  have  a  good  time 
playing  games  together. 

On  Sunday  morning  our  family  has  breakfast  together  at 
eight  o'clock.  We  all  go  to  Sunday  School  at  nine  o'clock.  We 
take  our  Bibles  with  us  so  we  can  study  our  Sunday  School  lesson. 
Our  teacher  at  Sunday  School  is  our  teacher  at  the  community 
school,  too.  Our  parents  have  dinner  with  us  on  Sunday.  We 
have  a  hot  dinner  at  noon.  The  children  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  with  us  in  the  morning  but  they  cannot  go  to  church  with 
us  at  night.    Sunday  is  a  happy  day  in  our  home. 

We  have  a  new  clock.  It  is  a  very  good  clock.  It  is  good  to 
have  a  clock  for  by  knowing  the  time  we  can  plan  our  days.  The 
children  can  tell  time,  too.  On  school  days  they  have  breakfast 
with  us  at  seven  o'clock  so  they  can  be  at  school  by  nine  o'clock. 

We  have  a  happy  home.  My  husband  has  a  check  on  Friday 
night  for  the  money  he  has  earned  at  work.  We  plan  a  budget 
together  and  always  deposit  some  money  in  the  bank.  It  is  good 
to  know  we  can  save  some  money.  We  have  money  to  buy  food 
and  clothes  for  the  family,  and  to  send  the  children  to  school. 

We  enjoy  a  clean  house,  good  health,  clean  clothes,  good  food 
and  happy  times  together. 
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Lesson  X 


WE  ARE  SECURE  IN  OUR  HOME 

We  are  happy  in  our  home.  A  happy  home  makes  us 
feel  secure.  We  saved  money  to  buy  our  home  and  to 
furnish  it.  My  husband  earned  this  money  for  us.  I  help 
by  working  in  the  home.  It  makes  us  feel  secure  to  own 
our  home. 

Our  son  and  daughter  like  to  feel  they  are  helping  us 
by  doing  good  work  at  school  and  by  working  with  us  in 
our  home.  Our  daughter  helps  me  with  the  cooking  and 
with  some  of  the  house  work  if  she  has  time.  She  makes  the 
beds  and  sweeps,  and  helps  to  iron  the  clothes.  The  children 
like  to  buy  the  groceries  so  on  Wednesdays  they  help  me 
with  the  marketing.  Our  son  works  in  the  garden,  plowing, 
planting,  and  watering  the  vegetables  and  the  flowers.  Our 
friends  buy  some  of  our  vegetables  and  flowers  so  our  son 
earns  money  by  working  in  the  garden. 

It  makes  our  son  and  daughter  happy  to  own  good  books 
and  to  have  good  clothes.  They  like  to  go  to  school  and  it 
makes  them  feel  secure  to  know  they  can  go  to  school.  Our 
son  and  our  daughter  are  good  children  and  they  make  us 
happy.  We  plan  our  work  together  and  the  children  do  all 
they  can  to  help  us. 

It  makes  us  feel  secure  to  own  our  home,  to  save  money, 
and  to  know  we  can  send  our  children  to  school.  We  all 
work  together  to  make  a  secure  and  happy  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

me  feel  own  son 

makes  secure  daughter  help 
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Lesson  XI 


WE  LEARN  TO  SEW 

My  sister  and  I  are  learning  to  sew.  She  is  going  to  be 
married  and  will  have  some  new  clothes.  She  goes  with 
me  to  the  community  school  to  learn  to  sew.  We  go  together 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning.  I  serve  our  break- 
fast by  seven  o'clock  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  so  we  can 
go  to  the  community  school.  Our  son  and  daughter  are  at 
school  by  nine  o'clock,  too. 

We  have  a  good  teacher  at  the  community  school.  The 
teacher  tells  us  how  to  use  the  patterns  so  we  can  make  our 
dresses.  We  are  learning  to  use  these  patterns.  The  teacher 
tells  me  to  do  my  own  sewing  if  I  am  to  learn  how  to  make 
my  clothes.  We  have  our  own  needles  and  thread  but  we 
buy  our  patterns.  I  am  going  to  have  a  blue  and  white 
dress  and  I  will  sew  it  with  white  thread.  My  sister  will 
make  a  white  dress  to  be  married  in.  She  will  buy  the  white 
goods  and  a  pattern  for  her  dress.  My  sister  will  ask  the 
teacher  to  help  her.  How  proud  she  will  be  of  her  new 
dress. 

Our  daughter  goes  to  the  day  school  and  she,  too,  is 
learning  to  sew.  She  has  her  own  needles  and  thread  and 
she  can  make  her  own  dresses.  She  will  buy  her  patterns 
and  the  teacher  will  tell  her  how  to  use  the  patterns. 

By  learning  to  sew  we  can  have  some  new  clothes  and 
we  will  save  some  money,  too. 

NEW  WORDS 

how  sew  thread  her 
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Lesson  XII 


OUR  DOCTOR  HELPS  US 

Our  doctor  is  our  family  friend.  The  doctor  helps  us  know 
health  rules  so  we  can  keep  well,  but  if  we  are  sick  he  always 
helps  us.  He  tells  us  to  have  fresh  vegetables  and  milk  every 
day  as  they  are  good  foods. 

The  children  love  the  doctor  and  know  he  is  a  friend  to  all 
of  us,  when  we  are  sick  and  when  we  are  well.  The  doctor  likes 
to  be  a  friend  to  all  the  children.  He  is  good  to  the  children 
when  they  are  sick.  He  tells  the  children  they  should  play  in  the 
sun,  eat  fresh  vegetables  every  day,  drink  milk  and  water,  and 
be  in  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  If  they  keep  these  health  rules  they 
will  be  healthy  children.  Our  son  and  daughter  are  healthy  and 
happy  children. 

The  doctor's  wife  is  our  good  friend,  too.  The  doctor  and  the 
doctor's  wife  have  dinner  with  us  every  Thursday  night.  We 
like  to  have  her  tell  us  how  she  helps  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
tells  my  husband  how  he  plans  the  health  work  in  the  community. 
He  likes  to  go  on  picnics  with  us  as  he  can  go  fishing  with  my 
husband.    They  plan  to  go  fishing  together. 

Oar  doctor  is  a  good  man  and  well  loved  by  our  family  and 
by  all  our  friends.  We  feel  secure  in  knowing  he  will  always 
help  us. 

NEW  WORDS 

should      when      he      doctor      sick      well      fresh  keep 
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Lesson  XIII 


WE  HAVE  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

We  have  good  neighbors  and  they  and  their  children 
are  our  friends.  Our  doctor  and  the  doctor's  wife  are  our 
good  friends  and  neighbors,  too.  They  are  good  to  us  and 
they  are  always  willing  to  help  us  if  we  are  sick.  We  like 
to  help  our  neighbors  so  we  send  flowers  or  vegetables  to 
them  from  our  garden.  Our  children  all  like  to  play 
together.  When  we  go  on  picnics  with  our  neighbors  we 
take  all  of  the  children  with  us. 

The  children  walk  to  school  every  morning  with  our 
neighbor's  children.  Some  of  the  neighbors  go  with  me  to 
the  community  school.  They  are  learning  to  sew,  too.  They 
have  their  own  needles  and  thread  and  the  teacher  tells  them 
how  to  use  their  patterns.  Some  of  them  are  learning  to 
read  and  to  write.  Sometimes  we  study  together  in  the 
evenings  and  we  try  to  help  them  with  their  lessons.  We 
study  the  health  rules  together  so  we  and  the  neighbors  can 
keep  all  of  them. 

On  some  Saturday  nights  we  like  to  go  to  the  movies 
with  our  neighbors.  We  always  enjoy  the  movies  when 
they  are  good.  If  it  is  a  very  good  movie  we  take  the 
children  with  us.  We  walk  home  from  the  movies  together 
and  sometimes  go  to  some  neighbor's  house  for  a  visit. 

Our  neighbors  and  our  family  have  good  times  together. 
We  love  and  enjoy  our  neighbors. 

NEW  WORDS 
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Lesson  XIV 


WE  ENJOY  CHRISTMAS  WEEK 

My  family  and  I  plan  for  a  week  of  good  times  at  Christmas. 
Christmas  day  will  be  on  Thursday.  My  parents  will  come  on 
Wednesday  night  before  Christmas  and  be  with  us  all  week.  How 
happy  we  will  be  to  have  them  with  us.  My  husband's  parents 
live  in  the  country  and  cannot  be  with  us  for  Christmas  so  we 
will  send  their  presents  to  them.  If  it  is  cold  at  Christmas  we 
will  try  to  keep  the  house  warm  with  wood  fires  in  all  the  rooms. 
We  will  have  a  Christmas  tree  and  we  will  hang  Christmas 
greens  in  the  house,  too. 

We  will  ask  our  neighbors  to  our  Christmas  party.  We  will 
ask  our  teacher,  too.  The  children  will  ask  their  own  friends  to 
the  party.  They  will  all  come  and  bring  their  presents  and  toys 
to  hang  on  the  tree.  We  will  give  the  children  their  presents 
before  dinner. 

We  will  give  the  neighbor's  children  new  toys.  We  will  give 
our  daughter  a  blue  dress  and  I  will  make  the  dress  from  a  new 
pattern.  She  will  give  me  some  books.  Our  son  will  have  a  new 
suit  and  a  game.  We  will  give  my  mother  and  father  a  clock  or 
a  Bible.  Our  parents  will  give  presents  to  all  of  our  family. 
The  doctor  and  the  doctor's  wife  will  come  to  our  Christmas 
party,  too,  and  we  will  give  presents  to  them.  They  always  bring 
presents  to  the  children. 

We  will  have  our  Christmas  dinner  at  noon  and  the  table 
will  be  bright  with  a  white  cloth  and  Christmas  greens.   We  will 
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play  games  and  sing.  In  the  evening  the  neighbors  walk  to  their 
homes.   We  will  send  the  children  to  bed  before  eight  o'clock. 

We  have  a  sick  friend  and  she  cannot  come  to  our  party  so 
we  will  send  presents  of  books,  flowers,  and  fruit  to  her.  We 
will  all  have  a  happy  Christmas  week. 

NEW  WORDS 

Christmas    presents    toys     come    give    before    week  bring 


Lesson  XV 
REVIEW 

We  own  our  home.  We  earned  the  money  and  saved  it  to 
buy  a  home.  It  makes  us  feel  secure  to  own  our  home.  We  all 
work  together  to  have  a  clean  and  happy  home.  Our  daughter 
helps  me  with  the  work  in  the  home  and  irons  some  of  the 
clothes.  Our  son  goes  to  market  for  the  groceries,  if  I  cannot 
go,  and  he  works  in  the  garden.  We  have  fresh  vegetables  from 
our  garden  for  our  table. 

My  sister  and  I  are  going  to  the  community  school  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  We  are  learning 
to  sew.  We  take  our  needles  and  thread  with  us.  We  buy 
patterns  for  our  new  dresses  and  learn  how  to  use  them.  The 
teacher  tells  us  we  should  try  to  do  our  own  sewing  or  we  will 
not  learn  how  to  make  our  own  clothes.  When  we  have  learned 
how  to  sew  we  can  make  our  clothes  and  save  some  money.  I 
am  making  some  new  white  curtains  for  my  kitchen.  My 
husband  goes  to  the  community  school,  too.  He  is  learning  to 
work  with  wood  and  will  help  to  furnish  our  house. 

As  we  have  good  neighbors  we  like  to  go  on  picnics  with 
them.  We  like  to  go  to  the  movies  with  them,  too.  On  Saturdays 
the  children  can  go  to  the  movies,  when  they  are  good.  We  do 
not  go  on  a  picnic  every  Saturday.  We  like  to  take  walks  with 
our  neighbors.  We  always  walk  home  from  the  movies  together 
and  sometimes  our  neighbors  ask  us  to  their  homes.    Our  doctor 
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is  our  good  neighbor,  too.  He  is  good  to  all  of  us  when  we  are 
sick.  He  tells  the  children  if  they  will  eat  fresh  vegetables, 
drink  milk  and  water  every  day,  and  play  in  the  sun  they  will 
keep  well. 

We  plan  to  have  a  week  of  good  times  at  Christmas. 
Christmas  day  is  Thursday.  The  Monday  before  Christmas  we 
will  give  our  house  a  good  cleaning  and  hang  clean  curtains  in 
all  the  rooms.  On  Wednesday  we  will  hang  Christmas  greens 
in  the  house.  We  will  have  a  Christmas  tree,  too.  Our  neighbors 
will  come  to  our  Christmas  party  and  will  bring  their  presents 
to  hang  on  the  tree.  We  will  give  toys  to  the  children.  We 
will  give  presents  to  our  parents  and  they  will  give  presents  to 
us.  We  try  to  make  all  of  our  Christmas  presents  but  we  have 
to  buy  some  of  them.  We  will  send  some  presents  to  our  sick 
friend  as  she  cannot  come  to  the  party. 

At  Christmas  time  we  try  to  make  all  of  our  family  and  our 
friends  happy. 
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Lesson  XVI 


WE  HAVE  LEARNED  MUCH  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

We  are  still  going  to  the  community  school.  My  wife  can  now 
write  letters  to  her  family  and  to  her  friends.  Friends  write 
letters  to  her.  We  keep  a  budget  and  can  write  in  the  book  the 
cost  of  the  food  and  the  clothes  we  buy.  We  can  now  write  checks 
and  know  how  to  use  our  deposit  book  at  the  bank.  We  can  now 
read  books,  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  can  tell  the  time  of 
day  by  our  new  clock.  Having  learned  to  read  and  to  write  we 
can  now  help  the  children  with  their  lessons.  We  can  read  our 
Bible.  It  has  helped  me  much  in  my  work  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write. 

We  will  buy  some  new  magazines.  In  them  will  be  patterns 
for  clothes  and  my  wife  and  daughter  can  use  the  patterns  when 
they  make  new  dresses.  The  magazines  have  patterns  for  furni- 
ture, too,  and  I  will  try  to  use  them  to  make  some  furniture  for 
our  home.  I  am  now  learning  to  make  furniture  at  the  com- 
munity school.  I  go  to  school  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
nights. 

Our  family  always  enjoy  good  books,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. We  read  them  at  night  when  we  are  home  together.  Our 
neighbors  can  read  now,  too,  so  we  give  them  some  of  our  maga- 
zines. We  write  our  names  in  the  books  and  magazines  before 
we  send  them  to  our  friends  to  read  so  they  will  know  they  are 
ours.    They  will  not  keep  them. 

We  take  newspapers  every  day.  We  read  the  news  of  our 
community,  our  city,  and  our  country.  We  learn  much  from  the 
newspapers.  We  give  the  newspapers  to  our  neighbors  when 
they  cannot  buy  their  own. 

My  wife  and  I  are  happy  to  read  and  to  have  good  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  We  are  very  proud  to  know  how  to 
write  otfr  names  on  checks  and  to  write  letters.  We  always  try 
to  help  our  neighbors  as  we  now  can  read  and  write.  We  have 
learned  much  in  the  community  school  but  we  still  have  much  to 
learn.  My  wife  has  learned  to  sew  and  I  am  learning  to  make 
furniture.  I  can  make  toys  for  the  children,  too.  My  wife  is  now 
learning  to  can  the  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  for  our  family. 
We  go  to  the  community  school  every  week.  The  community 
school  has  helped  all  the  family. 
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Lesson  XVII 


WHEN  IT  RAINS 

When  it  rains  and  is  cold  the  children  play  in  the  house 
where  it  is  warm  and  dry.  It  is  not  good  for  them  to  play  in  the 
cold  rain.  We  do  not  have  to  water  the  garden  when  it  rains. 
The  warm  rain  makes  the  vegetables  and  flowers  grow. 

We  have  an  open  fire  in  the  house  when  it  rains  and  is  cold. 
The  open  fire  makes  the  room  where  we  sit  cheerful  and  bright. 
The  children  like  to  sit  on  the  floor  by  the  open  fire  and  play 
games.  They  play  games  and  they  like  to  read  or  write  letters  to 
their  friends.  We  like  to  hear  them  laugh  at  their  play  and  we 
laugh  with  them. 

My  husband  and  I  like  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  rest  and  read 
at  night.  We  like  to  plan  our  work  and  our  play.  My  husband 
tells  me  of  plans  to  make  furniture  for  our  home.  The  children 
sit  at  the  table  and  study  their  lessons  and  we  like  to  hear  them 
laugh  together  as  they  work.  At  eight  o'clock  the  children  go 
to  bed  but  my  husband  and  I  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  evening 
together.  When  it  is  cold  and  raining  it  is  good  to  be  in  the 
house  by  the  open  fire.  We  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  When  we 
hear  the  rain  we  are  glad  to  know  we  can  be  warm  and  dry  in 
our  home. 

NEW  WORDS 
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Lesson  XVIII 


WE  KEEP  WELL 


How  do  we  keep  well?  We  try  to  keep  all  of  the  health  rules. 
The  teacher  has  the  children  study  health  rules  at  school.  We 
like  them  to  know  the  rules  for  good  health. 

A  good  rule  is,  "Take  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath  every  day."  All 
of  us  have  our  own  times  for  our  baths.  The  children  take  their 
baths  every  night  after  they  brush  their  teeth.  My  husband 
takes  a  hot  bath  before  he  goes  to  bed.  I  take  my  bath  in  the 
morning  after  I  clean  the  house  and  rest. 

Every  morning  at  seven  we  have  a  good  breakfast.  I  know 
the  children  will  wash  their  faces  and  hands  before  breakfast. 
But  sometimes  I  have  to  tell  them  to  brush  their  teeth.  I  laugh 
and  ask  them,  "If  I  brush  my  teeth  will  you  brush  yours?"  The 
children  tell  me,  "Yes,  we  will.   We  like  to  brush  our  teeth." 

Sometimes  I  have  to  tell  them  to  drink  water,  too.  They 
know  they  should  drink  some  water  every  day.  But  they  do  not 
always  drink  very  much  water. 

A  good  health  rule  is  to  have  fresh  air  in  the  bedrooms.  The 
fresh  air  makes  us  sleep  well.  We  sleep  eight  hours  in  the  fresh 
air  at  night  and  have  fresh  air  in  the  house  all  day. 

A  rule  all  of  us  like  is,  "Eat  some  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit 
every  day."  We  can  do  this  for  vegetables  and  fruit  grow  in  our 
garden.  We  can  some  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit.  Some  of  our 
friends  in  the  city  have  no  garden  so  they  have  to  buy  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

All  of  our  friends  know  we  are  a  happy  and  a  healthy  family. 
When  they  ask  us  how  we  keep  well  we  laugh  and  tell  them,  "We 
have  good  health  by  obeying  the  health  rules.  You  should  try 
them." 
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Lesson  XIX 


WE  WILL  TAKE  A  VACATION 

My  husband  has  to  work  and  earn  money  all  winter  but  he 
can  enjoy  a  week's  vacation  every  summer.  We  try  to  have  a 
vacation  every  year  in  the  summer  time.  Next  summer  we  will 
visit  my  husband's  family  in  the  country.  They  like  us  to  visit 
them  every  summer.  We  are  glad  we  can  go  this  year.  My 
husband's  parents  are  good  to  him,  to  the  children,  and  to  me. 
We  like  to  do  things  for  them,  too.  We  know  all  of  us  will  have 
a  good  time  on  this  vacation. 

My  husband  and  his  father  will  go  fishing  together.  His 
mother  and  I  will  take  the  children  on  picnics  to  the  river  and 
in  the  woods.  The  children  enjoy  the  picnic  lunch  and  we  enjoy 
hearing  them  laugh  at  their  play.  We  like  to  see  our  friends  in 
the  country  and  ask  them  to  go  on  picnics  with  us.  We  ask  them 
to  visit  us  in  the  city.  They  can  visit  us  next  summer.  We  will 
give  them  a  good  time  and  they  will  enjoy  their  summer  vacation 
with  us.   We  will  take  them  to  the  movies. 

We  will  go  to  the  country  on  a  Sunday  and  enjoy  a  week  on 
the  farm.  We  will  come  home  the  next  Sunday  as  my  husband 
has  to  rest  so  he  can  be  at  work  the  next  day.  After  our  vacation 
it  is  good  to  be  at  home  and  our  friends  will  be  happy  to  see  us. 
The  children  will  have  time  to  enjoy  playing  with  their  friends 
before  they  have  to  go  to  school.  When  we  hear  the  children 
laugh  at  their  play  we  know  they  are  having  a  good  time  with 
their  friends. 

A  vacation  in  the  summer  time  is  good  for  all  of  us.  We  are 
happy  to  work  all  winter  and  to  plan  for  a  vacation  in  the 
country  next  summer.  We  make  our  plans  to  try  and  save  some 
money  every  week  so  we  will  have  a  vacation  next  year. 

NEW  WORDS 
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Lesson  XX 


WORKING,  PLAYING,  AND  LIVING  TOGETHER 

OUR  HOME,  DAY  BY  DAY 

All  of  us  work  together  to  make  our  home  happy  and  secure. 
We  have  a  new  clock  so  we  can  tell  the  time.  Knowing  the  time 
will  help  us  plan  our  days.  We  make  good  plans  for  every  day 
in  the  week. 

I  learned  from  my  mother  how  to  clean  the  kitchen  well  and 
I  do  this  on  Monday.  I  always  wash  the  floor  with  soap  and 
water.  Our  kitchen  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  room.  It  is  painted 
in  blue  and  white.  We  have  pots  of  flowers  in  the  kitchen,  too. 
We  have  a  new  stove  in  the  kitchen.  We  keep  a  good  fire  in  the 
stove  so  the  oven  will  be  hot  and  I  can  bake  bread.  I  bake  some 
bread  every  day. 

On  Tuesdays  I  like  to  wash  and  iron  the  clothes  for  my 
family.  I  wash  the  clothes  in  soap  and  hot  water.  I  hang  them 
in  the  sun  and  the  wind  to  dry.  I  wash  and  iron  the  towels  and 
the  curtains,  too.  We  have  clean  clothes  for  every  day  in  the 
week. 

Wednesday  is  the  day  to  go  to  market  for  the  groceries.  If 
I  have  too  much  work  to  do  at  home  the  children  go  to  market 
for  me.  They  know  the  cost  of  the  food.  At  the  market  we  can 
buy  vegetables,  fruit,  chickens,  eggs,  and  fish  as  well  as  groceries. 
Wednesday  is  a  good  day  to  go  to  market. 

We  use  wood  in  all  our  stoves  so  on  Thursday  my  husband 
buys  the  wood.  We  like  an  open  fire.  It  makes  a  room  bright 
and  cheerful.  When  it  is  cold  or  raining  we  like  to  sit  by  the 
open  fire.  My  husband  and  I  like  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  rest  after 
our  day's  work.  He  likes  to  read.  He  tells  me  how  he  plans  to 
make  some  furniture  for  our  home.  I  like  to  read,  too.  But 
sometimes  I  have  sewing  to  do.  When  it  rains  we  enjoy  the 
evening  by  the  open  fire. 

In  the  summer  we  like  to  go  on  picnics.  As  the  children  do 
not  have  to  go  to  school  and  my  husband  is  home  from  work  by 
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noon,  we  always  go  on  a  picnic  on  Saturday.  If  I  know  we  are 
going  on  a  picnic  I  cook  some  of  the  food  for  the  picnic  supper 
on  Friday.  Our  neighbors  like  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  us.  My 
husband  and  his  friends  like  to  fish  in  the  river.  The  children 
like  to  walk  in  the  woods  for  they  love  the  trees  and  the  flowers. 
My  friends  and  I  like  to  read  and  to  rest.  We  always  enjoy  a 
day  in  the  woods. 

Our  family  always  enjoys  Sunday  together.  We  all  go  to 
Sunday  School  in  the  morning.  Now  we  can  read  so  we  take  our 
Bibles  with  us.  After  a  hot  dinner  at  noon  we  will  rest  for  an 
hour  before  we  go  for  a  walk.  We  like  Sunday  for  we  can  be 
together  all  day. 

SCHOOL  AND  HEALTH  FOR  ALL  OF  US 

I  serve  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  every  day  but  Sunday.  On 
week  days  my  husband  has  to  be  at  work  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
children  are  at  school  by  nine  o'clock.  My  sister  and  I  are  learn- 
ing to  sew  and  we  have  to  be  at  the  community  school  by  nine 
o'clock,  too.  We  are  making  new  dresses.  We  take  our  needles 
and  thread  with  us  and  we  have  our  own  patterns.  The  teacher 
tells  us  how  to  use  the  patterns.  We  are  glad  to  learn  how  to 
sew  for  now  we  can  have  some  new  dresses. 

My  husband  and  his  friends  like  to  go  to  the  community 
school,  too.  We  all  have  learned  much  at  the  community  school 
but  we  still  have  much  to  learn.  We  have  learned  to  read  and 
write.  We  can  write  our  names  on  checks.  We  can  write  letters 
to  our  family  and  to  our  friends.  We  can  read  newspapers  and 
magazines.   We  can  study  health  rules  and  try  to  keep  them. 

Our  neighbors  ask  us  how  we  keep  so  well.  We  laugh  and 
tell  them,  "We  try  to  keep  the  health  rules  our  doctor  gives  us." 
They  ask,  "Do  you  know  the  rules?"  We  tell  them,  "Yes.  Eat 
some  green  vegetables  every  day.  Eat  fresh  fruit.  Drink  water 
and  milk.  Take  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath  every  day.  Have  the 
children  wash  their  hands  and  faces  when  they  come  home  from 
school.    Brush  your  teeth  at  bedtime  and  in  the  morning.  Sleep 
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eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  fresh  air.   Obey  the  rules  and  you  will 

be  healthy,  too." 

CHRISTMAS  AND  VACATION 

This  Christmas  we  will  have  a  party  for  our  family  and  our 
friends.  They  like  to  come  to  our  house  at  Christmas.  We 
always  hang  Christmas  greens  in  the  house  and  we  have  a 
Christmas  tree.  This  year  we  asked  our  friends  to  bring  the 
toys  for  the  children  and  hang  them  on  the  tree.  We  make  some 
of  the  presents  we  give  to  all  our  family  and  friends.  The 
children  like  to  have  their  toys  and  presents  before  dinner.  It 
is  good  to  hear  them  laugh  as  they  play  with  their  new  toys.  Our 
sick  friend  will  have  a  happy  Christmas,  too.  We  have  fruit  and 
flowers  and  books  to  take  to  her.  Christmas  is  a  happy  time  in 
our  home. 

We  work  together  all  year  and  try  to  save  some  money  for  a 
vacation.  In  the  summer  my  husband's  parents  ask  us  to  visit 
them  on  the  farm.  We  have  a  good  time  on  the  farm  every 
summer.  We  ask  them  to  visit  us  next  winter.  We  tell  them 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  see  them.  We  will  take  them  to  the 
movies  and  to  see  their  friends  in  the  city.  We  try  to  take  a 
vacation  every  year.  A  vacation  is  good  for  all  of  us  but  we  are 
always  glad  to  come  home. 

We  love  our  home.  We  enjoy  working,  playing  and  living 
together. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

VOCABULARY 

The  137  words  used  in  this  20-lesson  unit  of  the  Home  Series  have  been 
checked  against  the  Thorndike,  Ayres,  Basic  English  and  the  Graded  word 
list.  (The  Graded  word  list  is  found  in  the  Graded  Word  List  for  the 
Preparation  of  Reading  Materials  for  Adult  Education  in  the  Foundation 
Fields,  Division  of  Education,  Work  Projects  Administration.) 

In  the  Thorndike  List:  (la)  means  in  the  first  500  words  of  the  list; 
(lb)  means  in  the  second  500;  (2a)  means  in  the  third  500;  (2b)  means 
in  the  fourth  500;  and  so  on  through  (5b).  (6)  means  in  the  sixth 
thousand,  (15)  means  in  the  fifteenth  thousand,  etc. 

In  the  Ayres  List:  All  of  the  137  words  that  are  in  italics  are  in 
Ayres'  1000  word  list. 
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Iii  the  Basic  English  List:  All  of  the  137  words  that  are  checked  (V) 
are  in  the  Basic  English  word  list. 

In  (he  Graded  Word  List:  1  means  in  the  First  Level  word  list;  2 
means  in  the  Second  Level  word  list;  3  means  in  the  Third  Level  word 
List    4  means  in  the  Fourth  Level  word  list. 

Repetitions:  The  number  on  the  extreme  right  side  of  the  column 
indicates  the  total  number  of  repetitions  of  that  word  in  this  20-lesson 
unit. 


after  (la)  (V)l   5 

air  (la)  (V)  2   5 

all  (la)  (V)  1   40 

always  (la)  1    38 

as  (la)  (  V)  1-   14 

bake  (2a)  3   15 

bath  (3a)  (  V  )  2   6 

before  (la)  (  V)  1  -  10 

Bible  (4b)   9 

bright  (lb)  (  V)  2   11 

bring  (la)  2   4 

brush  (2a)  (  V  )  3   6 

but  (la)  (  V)  1   18 

ty(la)(V)l   24 

cannot  (lb)  1   10 

cheerful  (2b)  4   3 

chickens  (2a)  2   9 

Christmas  (lb)  2   27 

clean  (lb)  )  V)  3...   38 

clock  (lb)  (  V)  2   12 

cold  (la)  (V)  1   12 

come  (la)  (  V)  1-  -  11 

cost  (lb)  1   6 

daughter  (lb)  (  V  )  2....  10 

day  (la)  (V)  1   35 

dinner  (lb)  1   21 

doctor  (lb)  1   17 

dry  (lb)  (  V)  2   12 

eight  (lb)  1   9 

every  (la)  (  V)  1   27 

faces  (la)  3   3 

/ee/(la)3   9 

fire  (la)  (  V)  2   18 

fish  (lb)  (V)  2   15 

floors  (la)  (  V)  2   9 

fresh  (la)  3   11 

Friday  (2a)  1   10 

from  (la)  ( V )  1   8 

furniture  (2b)  2   7 

give  (la)  (  V)  1   15 

0oes(la)(V)3   5 

groceries  (6)   10 

hands  (la)  ( V)  1   3 

hang  (lb)  2   14 

has  (la)  1   10 

*#(la)(V)l   13 


hear  (la)  (  V)  1   6 

help  (la)  (V)  1   20 

her  (la)  1   6 

him  (la)  1   2 

his  (la)  1   4 

hot  (la)  1   12 

hours  (la)  (  V  )  1   3 

how  (la)  (V)  1  -  21 

t/(la)(V)l  -  18 

iron  (lb)  (  V)  3   10 

keep  (la)  (  V)  1   16 

kitchen  (2a)  2   23 

laugh  (la)  (  V)  2   9 

letters  (la)  (V)l   5 

magazines  (4b)   8 

makes  (la)  (V)  1   35 

market  (lb)  (  V)  3   22 

me  (la)  1   10 

Monday  (2a)  1   11 

morning  (la)  (  V  )  1   15 

movies  (15)   9 

much  (la)  (  V )  1   9 

names  (la)  (  V  )  1   4 

needle  (2b)  (  V  )  4   5 

neighbors  (lb)  2   25 

newspapers  (2b)  3   7 

next  (la)  1   8 

night  (la)  (  V)  1  -  16 

nine  (lb)  1.   10 

noon  (lb)  2   10 

wo*  (la)  (  V)  1   5 

now  (la)  (  V)  1   11 

o'clock  (2a)  1   22 

on  (la)  (V)  1  -  67 

open  (la)  (  V  )  1   1 

or  (la)  (V)l   4 

oven  (3b)  (  V  )   8 

own  (la)  1   15 

pattern  (2b)   14 

picnic  (4b)   23 

pots  (2a)  (  V  )   6 

presents  (la)  (  V)  1—  16 

rains  (la)  (  V)  1   9 

rest  (la)  (V)  2   7 

river  (la)  (  V)  3   7 

Saturday  (2b)  1   11 


secure  (2a)    11 

see(la)(V)l   3 

seven  (lb)  1   6 

sew  (2a)  3   15 

should  (la)  1   4 

sick  (lb)  2   8 

sit  (la)  1   6 

sleep  (la)  (  V)  2   3 

so  (la)  (V)  1--   25 

soap  (3a)  (  V  )  3   10 

some  (la)  (V)  1   48 

son  (la)  (V)  2   8 

still  (la)      )  1   4 

stoves  (3a)  3    19 

summer  (la)  (  V  )  1....  12 

sun  (la)  (  V  )  2   10 

sweep  (2b)  4   5 

teacher  (lb)  1   14 

teeth  (2b)   6 

tell  (la)  1   24 

their  (la)  1   25 

them  (la)  1   37 

thread  (2a)  (  V  )  4   5 

Thursday  (2b)  1   11 

time  (la)  (  V)  1   30 

together  (la)  (  V)  2   33 

too  (la)  1   33 

towels  (4b)  3   8 

toys  (2a)   7 

try  (la)  1   16 

Tuesday  (2b)  1   10 

use  (la)  (V)  1   15 

vacation  (3b)   13 

very  (la)  (V)  1  -  10 

walk  (la)  (  V )  1   8 

warm  (la)  (  V)  2   23 

wash  (lb)  (  V)  2   20 

Wednesday  (2b)  1   14 

week  (la)  (V)  1   10 

well  (la)  (V)  1   10 

when  (la)  (  V)  1   24 

ictwd  (la)  (  V )  2   7 

winter  (la)  (  V )  2   3 

wood  (la)  (  V)  2   20 

year  (la)  (  V  )  1   6 


FOLLOW-UP  WORK 

Supplementary  reading  for  each  lesson  developed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  will  be  helpful.    This  material  would  be  based  on  the  interests  of 
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the  students  and  would  use  several  times  the  new  words  in  each  lesson. 
These  lessons  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  charts  made  of 
brown  wrapping  paper. 

The  teacher  and  the  students  usually  plan  follow-up  work  of  various  kinds 
for  each  lesson. 

For  example: 

(1)  For  lessons  1  through  7  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  students 
make  a  schedule  of  the  work  planned  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

(2)  For  lessons  8  through  10  the  teacher  may  have  the  students  describe 
the  kind  of  home  they  would  like  to  have  and  make  a  list  of  the 
things  they  would  like  to  have  in  their  home. 

(3)  For  lessons  11  and  17  the  teacher  may  have  the  students  discuss 
clothes.  They  may  tell  of  their  hobbies;  as,  sewing,  making  furniture, 
cooking,  and  others. 

(4)  For  lessons  12  through  16  the  teacher  may  have  the  students  discuss 
activities  in  their  home  and  in  their  community. 

(5)  For  lessons  17  and  18  the  teacher  and  students  may  discuss  health 
rules.  She  may  have  the  students  make  charts  showing  the  health 
rules  to  be  followed  every  day. 

(6)  For  lessons  19  and  20  the  teacher  may  have  the  students  write  about 
plans  for  a  vacation  that  they  would  like  to  take.  The  teacher  may 
then  have  the  students  write  a  review  of  the  activities  and  interests 
in  their  home,  day  by  day. 
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Lesson  I 


DRIVER'S  LICENSE  AND  LEARNER'S  PERMIT 

Do  you  live  in  this  state? 

Yes,  I  live  and  work  in  this  state. 

Do  you  have  a  driver's  license? 

No,  I  do  not  have  my  driver's  license.  I  do  have  a  learner's 
permit. 

A  driver's  license  is  a  permit  from  the  state  to  drive.  A 
learner's  permit  is  a  permit  from  the  state  to  learn  how  to  drive. 
You  must  have  your  driver's  license  or  your  learner's  permit 
from  the  state  before  you  can  drive.  You  must  take  the  test 
before  you  can  get  a  driver's  license.  Can  you  read  the  lessons 
on  "The  Driver  Studies  His  Test"? 

Yes,  I  can  read  all  of  the  lessons  on  "The  Driver  Studies 
His  Test."  I  can  read  all  of  the  lessons  on  "Signs."  I  will 
learn  all  the  test  questions  and  get  a  driver's  license  from  the 
state. 

NEW  WORDS 

license        learner's        permit        state        from  get 
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Lesson  II 

TRANSFERRING  OF  DRIVER'S  LICENSE 

Does  the  law  allow  you  to  drive  without  a  driver's 
license? 

No,  the  law  does  not  allow  me  to  drive  without  a 
driver's  license.  The  law  does  not  allow  me  to  learn  to 
drive  on  the  streets  and  highways  without  a  learner's 
permit.  I  should  always  have  my  driver's  license  or  my 
learner's  permit  when  I  drive.  I  should  always  use  my  own 
license  and  my  own  learner's  permit. 

Does  the  law  allow  transferring  of  driver's  license? 

No,  the  law  of  this  state  does  not  allow  transferring 
of  the  driver's  license.  I  will  always  use  my  own  license. 
I  will  obey  the  laws  of  this  state  and  keep  my  license  for 
my  own  use. 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  learn  how  to  drive  at  the 
Safe  Driving  School? 

Yes,  I  will  go  to  the  Safe  Driving  School  and  use  my 
learner's  permit. 

NEW  WORDS 

transferring    does     allow     without     me     should  own 

TEST  QUESTION 

Does  the  law  allow  transferring  of  driver's  license? 
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Lesson  III 


REPORTING  ACCIDENTS 

I  will  cooperate  with  officers  of  the  law.  This  will  make 
the  streets  and  highways  safer.  I  can  cooperate  with  them  by 
reporting  all  accidents. 

Are  you  a  safe  driver? 

I  will  learn  to  drive  carefully  in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 
Do  you  drive  carefully? 

Yes,  I  do.  An  officer  of  the  law  can  arrest  me  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  my  driver's  license.  I  will  obey  all  patrolmen  on  the 
highway.  They  help  to  save  lives  and  prevent  accidents  on  the 
highways.  I  will  cooperate  with  patrolmen  by  reporting  all 
accidents  to  them.  I  will  obey  and  cooperate  with  all  policemen. 
They  help  to  save  lives  on  the  streets  in  the  city.  I  will  cooperate 
with  patrolmen  and  policemen  and  help  to  prevent  accidents. 

NEW  WORDS 

reporting      accidents      cooperate      with      prevent  them 

TEST  QUESTION 

Do  you  cooperate  with  patrolmen  and  policemen  to  make 
the  streets  and  highways  safer? 
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Lesson  IV 


AN  OFFICER'S  RIGHT  TO  STOP  YOU 

Some  drivers  break  the  law  every  time  they  drive.  They  are 
reckless  drivers.   Will  you  be  a  reckless  driver? 

No,  I  will  drive  carefully  at  all  times.  I  will  drive  carefully 
in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 

If  you  break  traffic  laws  when  you  are  driving,  an  officer  will 
arrest  you.  An  officer  can  stop  you  at  any  time.  Will  you  break 
the  law? 

No,  I  will  not  break  the  law.  I  know  that  an  officer  can  stop 
me  at  any  time  when  I  drive.  The  officer  can  arrest  me  for 
reckless  driving. 

Will  you  cooperate  with  the  officers  to  make  the  streets  and 
highways  safer? 

Yes,  I  know  that  I  can  cooperate  with  officers  by  reporting 
every  accident.  I  will  cooperate  with  them  and  make  the  streets 
and  highways  safer. 

NEW  WORDS 

some         break         every         time         if  any 
TEST  QUESTION 

Does  an  officer  have  the  right  to  stop  you  at  any  time  when 
you  are  driving? 

Lesson  V 

SOME  RULES  FOR  PARKING 

Do  you  know  how  to  park  a  car?  You  can  learn  some  good 
rules  for  parking  in  school.   Should  you  park  on  a  curve? 

No,  I  should  not  park  on  a  curve. 

Should  you  park  on  a  bridge  or  fill? 

No,  I  should  not  park  on  a  bridge  or  fill. 

Should  you  always  use  your  parking  lights  when  you  park 
on  the  highway  at  night  ? 

Yes,  I  know  that  I  should  always  use  my  parking  lights 
when  I  park  at  night. 

Officers  of  the  law  can  arrest  you  for  parking  on  a  curve, 
bridge,  or  fill.   Will  you  learn  all  the  traffic  rules? 

I  will  learn  the  rules  for  parking  and  obey  them.  This  will 
make  the  streets  and  highways  safer. 

NEW  WORDS 

rules  parking  park  bridge  fill 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  use  your  parking  lights  when  you  park  on  the  high- 
way at  night? 

Should  you  park  on  a  curve,  bridge,  or  fill  ? 
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Lesson  VI 


PARKING  ON  A  HILL 

Should  you  park  a  car  on  a  hill? 
Yes,  I  can  park  on  a  hill. 

How  do  you  park  on  a  hill?   This  is  a  test  question. 

You  should  pull  wheels  to  curb,  leave  car  in  gear  and 
use  your  brakes. 

I  will  learn  the  test  questions  in  school.  I  will  learn 
the  rules  for  parking.  I  must  know  how  to  park  on  a 
hill. 

I  know  that  I  must  give  the  stop  signal  before  I  stop. 
I  know  that  I  must  pull  the  wheels  to  the  curb,  to  leave 
the  car  in  gear  and  to  use  the  brakes  when  I  park  on  a 
hill. 

NEW  WORDS 

hill         pull         wheels         curb         leave  gear 


TEST  QUESTION 

How  do  you  park  a  car  on  a  hill? 
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Lesson  VII 

THE  SCHOOL  BUS  AND  TRAFFIC 

Our  children  go  to  school  on  a  bus.  They  go  in  the 
daytime.   Do  your  children  go  to  school? 

Yes,  our  children  go  to  school  in  the  daytime. 

Our  bus  driver  is  a  good  driver.  He  helps  to  make  the 
streets  and  highways  safer.  He  helps  to  save  children's 
lives  by  driving  carefully.  Our  school  bus  driver  knows 
all  the  stop  laws.  He  will  Watch  for  signs  and  obey  them. 
He  will  check  all  parts  of  the  bus  before  driving.  He  knows 
the  rules  for  parking  and  how  to  park  on  a  hill. 

Bus  drivers  should  always  cooperate  with  patrolmen 
and  policemen.  An  officer  can  stop  a  bus  driver  at  any 
time. 

What  should  you  do  when  you  see  a  school  zone  sign? 

I  should  slow  down  when  I  see  this  sign. 

Should  you  pass  a  school  bus  when  children  are  getting 
on  or  off  the  bus? 

No,  I  should  not  pass  a  school  bus  when  children  are 
getting  on  or  off. 

NEW  WORDS 

bus  our  children  he  getting  off 

TEST  QUESTION 

Should  you  pass  a  school  bus  when  children  are  getting 
on  or  off? 
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Lesson  VIII 


WALKING  IN  TRAFFIC 

Do  you  walk  to  school  or  do  you  drive? 

I  walk  to  school  at  night.  My  children  go  to  school  on  a 
bus.  I  walk  to  work  in  the  daytime.  I  walk  a  mile  on  the 
highway. 

Do  you  know  the  proper  side  of  the  highway  on  which  you 
should  walk? 

Yes,  I  know  that  I  must  always  walk  on  the  extreme  left 
side  of  the  highway  facing  traffic.  This  is  a  law.  If  I  walk 
facing  traffic,  I  can  see  oncoming  cars.  If  the  driver  of  the 
oncoming  car  drives  carefully,  I  will  be  safe  when  I  am  walking 
on  the  proper  side  of  the  highway.  I  will  obey  all  laws  when 
I  am  walking  and  when  I  am  driving.  This  will  help  to  prevent 
accidents. 

NEW  WORDS 

walking     walk     which     extreme     facing     oncoming  am 

TEST  QUESTION 

Do  you  always  walk  on  the  extreme  left  side  of  the  highway 
facing  oncoming  traffic? 
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Lesson  IX 

BLOW-OUTS 

Are  you  a  careful  driver? 

Yes,  I  am  a  careful  driver.  I  will  always  check  my 
tires  before  driving.    Badly  worn  tires  are  dangerous. 

If  you  have  a  blow-out,  should  you  stop  where  you  are 
on  the  highway  to  repair  it? 

No,  I  should  pull  off  the  highway  before  I  stop  to 
repair  it. 

Do  you  know  how  to  repair  your  car? 

I  will  learn  more  about  how  to  repair  a  car  in  school. 
I  will  learn  more  about  all  parts  of  a  car,  too. 

Do  you  know  what  to  do  when  you  have  a  blow-out? 

I  know  that  I  must  pull  off  the  highway  to  repair  a 
tire.  I  know  that  blow-outs  are  dangerous.  I  will  always 
check  my  tires  to  see  that  they  are  not  badly  worn. 

NEW  WORDS 

blow-outs       careful       badly       worn       repair  about 

TEST  QUESTION 

Should  you  stop  your  car  on  the  highway  to  repair  a 

tire? 
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Lesson  X 

(Review) 


THE  BUS  DRIVER  AND  TRAFFIC  LAWS 

My  children  go  to  school  on  a  bus.  Our  bus  driver  is  a 
careful  driver.  He  always  cooperates  with  officers  of  the  law  by 
reporting  every  accident.  He  knows  that  an  officer  of  the  law 
can  stop  a  driver  at  any  time.  He  knows  that  he  must  always 
have  his  own  license  or  his  own  learner's  permit.  He  knows,  too, 
that  the  law  does  not  allow  transferring  of  a  driver's  license. 

The  bus  driver  knows  the  rules  for  poking.  He  does  not 
park  on  a  bridge,  curve  or  fill.  He  knows  how  to  park  on  a  hill. 
When  parking  on  a  hill,  he  pulls  the  wheels  to  the  curb,  leaves 
car  in  gear  and  uses  the  brakes.  He  learns  all  new  rules  about 
parking. 

Our  bus  driver  always  checks  all  parts  of  the  bus  before 
driving.  He  does  not  stop  on  the  highway  to  repair  a  blow-out. 
The  bus  driver  does  not  break  traffic  laws.  Some  drivers  do  not 
drive  as  carefully  as  he. 

I  go  to  school  at  night.  I  learned  good  rules  for  safe  driving 
at  school.  I  know  that  I  should  not  pass  a  school  bus  if  children 
are  getting  on  or  off  the  bus.  I  will  learn  all  of  the  test  questions 
in  school  before  getting  my  driver's  license  from  the  state. 

I  walk  to  work  in  the  daytime.  I  know  the  proper  side  of 
the  highway  on  which  to  walk.  I  always  walk  on  the  extreme 
left  side  of  the  highway  facing  oncoming  traffic.  This  is  a  traffic 
law.  I  will  always  obey  all  laws  when  I  am  walking  and  when 
I  am  driving. 

cm 


Lesson  XI 


THE  PEDESTRIAN 

Do  you  know  what  pedestrian  means?  Yes,  a  pedestrian  is 
a  person  walking  on  the  streets  or  highways.  He  must  know  the 
traffic  rules  and  laws.  The  pedestrian  or  person  should  know 
the  proper  side  of  the  highway  or  street  on  which  to  walk.  On 
the  highway  he  should  always  walk  on  the  extreme  left  side 
facing  oncoming  traffic. 

Careless  pedestrians  may  be  the  cause  of  accidents.  They 
should  be  extremely  careful  when  they  are  walking  on  the  streets 
and  highways.  Pedestrians  should  be  more  careful  at  night  than 
in  the  daytime.  They  can  help  to  save  lives  and  prevent  acci- 
dents. 

Children  should  watch  carefully  for  oncoming  traffic  when 
they  are  getting  on  and  off  the  school  bus.  They  should  know 
the  right  side  of  the  highway  on  which  to  walk.  They  should 
be  extremely  careful  and  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  highway 
facing  oncoming  traffic.  Careless  children  may  cause  accidents. 
Careful  children  can  help  to  make  the  streets  and  highways 
safer. 

NEW  WORDS 

pedestrian       person       careless       may       cause  extremely 
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Lesson  XII 


COASTING 

Would  you  coast  on  a  hill  to  save  gas? 

No,  I  would  not  coast  on  a  hill  to  save  gas.    I  will  always 
check  to  see  that  I  have  gas  before  driving.    I  will  be  extremely 
I  careful  to  check  all  parts  of  my  car  before  driving.    I  will  help 
I  to  save  lives  by  driving  carefully. 

Does  the  law  allow  you  to  coast  when  you  are  driving? 
No,  the  law  does  not  allow  me  to  coast.    Coasting  is  dan- 
gerous.  It  may  cause  accidents.   An  officer  of  the  law  can  arrest 
:  me  for  coasting.    Officers  can  stop  me  at  any  time.    I  will  co- 
I  operate  with  officers  at  all  times.   I  will  obey  all  traffic  rules  and 
laws.    This  will  make  the  streets  and  highways  safer. 

NEW  WORDS 

coasting  would  coast  gas 

TEST  QUESTION 

Does  the  law  allow  you  to  coast? 


Lesson  XIII 
SAFETY  EQUIPMENT 

Do  you  have  a  muffler  on  your  car? 

Yes,  I  have  a  muffler  on  my  car.  A  muffler  is  part  of  the 
|  safety  equipment  on  a  car.    Brakes,  lights,  horn,  windshield 

wiper,  rear  view  mirror,  gears  and  tires  are  safety  equipment. 
I  I  will  have  the  safety  equipment  in  good  order  at  all  times  before 

driving. 

I  know  that  it  is  dangerous  to  drive  a  car  with  badly  worn 
tires  as  they  cause  blow-outs.  I  will  always  check  my  tires  before 
driving. 

As  you  know,  badly  worn  brakes  cause  accidents.  I  will 
always  check  my  brakes  before  driving.  I  know  that  I  must 
always  have  a  windshield  wiper  and  a  rear  view  mirror  on  my 
car.   They  are  also  parts  of  the  safety  equipment. 

I  will  always  have  two  headlights  and  one  tail  light  on  my 
car.   Lights  are  a  part  of  the  safety  equipment. 

The  horn  and  gears  are  also  parts  of  the  safety  equipment 
on  a  car.  I  will  always  check  my  horn  and  my  gears  before 
driving. 

NEW  WORDS 

safety  equipment  muffler  as  also 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  is  safety  equipment  on  a  car? 
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Lesson  XIV 


WHEN  TO  SOUND  YOUR  HORN 

Do  you  have  a  good  horn  on  your  car? 

Yes,  I  always  check  my  horn  before  driving.  The  horn  is 
part  of  the  safety  equipment. 

By  proper  use  of  the  horn  you  can  help  to  prevent  accidents. 
You  should  always  sound  your  horn  before  you  pass  another 
car. 

What  do  you  do  on  a  blind  curve? 

I  should  always  sound  my  horn  on  a  blind  curve.  I  should 
also  slow  down  and  stay  in  a  single  line  on  "a  blind  curve.  If  I 
obey  the  traffic  rules,  I  will  not  have  an  accident  on  a  blind 
curve.  I  know  that  I  should  also  stay  in  a  single  line  on  a  hill 
or  a  bridge.    This  will  help  to  prevent  accidents. 

How  can  you  warn  careless  pedestrians?  I  can  sound  my 
horn  to  warn  careless  pedestrians. 

NEW  WORDS 

sound       another       blind       stay       single       line  warn 

TEST  QUESTION 

Do  you  always  sound  your  horn  before  you  pass  another 

car? 
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Lesson  XV 


CARELESS  AND  RECKLESS  DRIVING 

Are  you  a  reckless  driver?  No,  I  always  try  to  drive  care- 
fully. A  reckless  driver  speeds.  He  passes  another  car  on  a 
curve.  He  passes  another  car  on  a  hill.  He  does  not  give  the 
proper  signals. 

What  do  you  mean  by  careless  and  reckless  driving? 

Speeding  is  reckless  driving.  Failure  to  give  proper  signals 
is  careless  and  reckless  driving.  Failure  to  watch  for  signs  and 
to  obey  them  is  careless  and  reckless  driving.  Passing  another 
car  on  a  hill  or  curve  is  careless  and  reckless  driving. 

Are  you  a  careless  pedestrian?  No,  I  always  try  to  be 
extremely  careful  when  I  am  walking  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. Careless  and  reckless  drivers  cause  deaths  and  accidents. 
Careless  pedestrians  cause  accidents  and  deaths.  I  will  always 
try  to  drive  and  to  walk  carefully  and  help  to  prevent  deaths 
and  accidents. 

NEW  WORDS 

try  speeding  failure  passing  deaths 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  do  you  mean  by  careless  and  reckless  driving? 
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Lesson  XVI 
(Review) 

MAKE  STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS  SAFER 

I  know  that  a  careless  pedestrian  causes  accidents.  I  will 
always  try  to  be  extremely  careful  when  I  am  walking.  Chil- 
dren are  careless  when  walking  on  the  streets  and  highways. 
They  should  be  extremely  careful.  Pedestrians  should  always 
walk  on  the  extreme  left  side  of  the  highway  facing  oncoming 
traffic.    All  pedestrians  should  know  about  this  law. 

How  can  you  warn  pedestrians  when  you  are  driving? 

I  can  sound  my  horn  to  warn  them. 

Is  it  safe  to  coast  on  the  highway? 

The  law  does  not  allow  coasting.  Would  you  coast  on  a  hill 
to  save  gas? 

No,  I  will  obey  the  law  and  save  lives. 

Do  you  know  what  safety  equipment  must  be  on  every  car? 

Yes,  and  I  also  know  it  should  be  in  proper  order  at  all 
times.  The  brakes,  lights,  horn,  windshield  wiper,  rear  view 
mirror,  muffler,  gears  and  tires  should  be  in  good  order  at  all 
times.    I  will  always  check  my  safety  equipment  before  driving. 

If  I  am  not  a  careless  and  reckless  driver,  I  will  make  the 
streets  and  highways  safer. 

What  do  you  mean  by  careless  and  reckless  driving? 

Careless  and  reckless  driving  is  speeding,  failure  to  give 
proper  signals,  passing  another  car  on  a  curve  or  a  hill,  failure 
to  stay  in  a  single  line  on  a  bridge  or  a  hill  and  failure  to  watch 
for  signs  and  to  obey  them. 
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Lesson  XVII 


THE  CAUSE  OF  MOST  ACCIDENTS 

What  is  the  cause  of  most  accidents?  This  is  another  test 
question.    Do  you  know  the  answer  to  this  test  question? 

No,  I  will  learn  the  answer  to  this  test  question  in  this 
lesson.  I  will  learn  all  the  answers  to  the  test  questions  in 
school. 

Speeding  causes  many  accidents.  Failure  to  give  proper 
signals  causes  many  accidents.  Failure  to  watch  for  signs  and 
to  obey  them  causes  many  accidents.  Badly  worn  tires  cause 
many  accidents.  Careless  and  reckless  driving  causes  many 
accidents.    The  cause  of  most  accidents  is  speeding. 

I  will  try  to  answer  the  test  question  on  the  cause  of  most 
accidents.  I  will  also  be  a  careful  driver.  I  will  prevent  acci- 
dents by  not  driving  carelessly  and  recklessly  and  by  not 
speeding.  Driving  carelessly  and  recklessly  causes  deaths.  I 
will  drive  carefully  and  save  lives. 

NEW  WORDS 

most  answer  many  carelessly  recklessly 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  is  the  cause  of  most  accidents?  *  • 
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Lesson  XVIII 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD 

A  safe  driver  is  always  a  courteous  driver.  Are  you  a 
courteous  driver?  Yes,  I  always  try  to  be  courteous  when  I  am 
driving. 

Do  you  dim  your  lights  at  night  when  you  see  an  on- 
coming car? 

Yes,  I  am  always  courteous  and  I  always  dim  my  lights 
for  the  other  person. 

Should  the  other  person  dim  his  lights? 

The  other  person  should  always  dim  his  lights,  too. 

I  will  always  stay  to  the  right  on  the  highway.  This  is  a 
rule  of  the  road.  I  will  stay  in  a  single  line  on  a  curve  or  hill 
This  is  a  law.  I  will  always  be  courteous  to  officers  of  the  law. 
I  will  obey  all  laws  and  rules  of  the  road. 

Do  you  know  the  golden  rule  of  the  road? 

Yes,  the  golden  rule  of  the  road  is :  Drive  as  safely  as  you 
would  have  others  drive.  I  will  always  drive  as  safely  as  I 
would  have  others  drive. 

If  you  are  a  courteous  and  careful  driver,  you  can  prevent 
accidents  and  deaths.  I  will  always  try  to  be  a  courteous  driver. 
I  will  drive  as  safely  as  I  would  have  others  drive.  I  will  always 
drive  carefully  and  I  will  help  to  make  the  streets  and  highways 
safer  for  others. 

NEW  WORDS 

golden  courteous  dim  other  safely 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  road? 
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Lesson  XIX 


THE  DRIVING  INSPECTOR 

The  driver's  License  Inspector  is  an  officer  of  the  law.  He 
will  ask  you  the  test  questions  when  you  get  your  driver's  permit 
or  license.   Do  you  know  the  answers  to  all  the  test  questions? 

Yes,  I  know  the  answers  to  the  test  questions. 

The  Driving  Inspector  will  ask  you  what  is  the  golden  rule 
of  the  road.    Can  you  answer  this  question? 

Yes,  the  golden  rule  of  the  road  is :  Drive  as  safely  as  you 
would  have  others  drive. 

The  Driving  Inspector  will  ask  you  the  cause  of  most  acci- 
dents.   Do  you  know  the  answer  to  this  test  question? 

Yes,  the  cause  of  most  accidents  is  speeding. 

The  Driving  Inspector  will  ask  you  what  safety  equipment 
must  be  on  a  car  at  all  times.  He  may  ask  you  if  you  keep  your 
safety  equipment  in  good  order  at  all  times.  He  will  ask  you 
many  other  test  questions. 

I  will  know  the  answers  to  all  of  the  test  questions  and  I 
can  get  my  driver's  license  or  permit  to  drive. 


NEW  WORDS 

Inspector  ask 
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Lesson  XX 


THE  TEST  QUESTIONS 

What  do  you  do  when  you  see  a  MEN  WORKING  sign? 
What  are  the  proper  signals  for  right  turn,  left  turn  and  to  stop? 
What  do  you  do  on  entering  the  highway?   At  an  intersection? 
What  is  the  speed  limit  on  the  highway?   In  a  business  section? 

In  a  residential  section? 
What  are  the  proper  lights  to  have  on  a  car? 
In  night  driving  where  is  the  safe  place  to  look  when  you  pass 

a  car? 

Do  you  know  what  "obstructed  view"  means? 

Is  night  driving  more  dangerous  than  driving  in  the  daytime? 

How  can  you  make  night  driving  safer? 

Do  you  cooperate  with  patrolmen  and  policemen  to  make  the 

streets  and  highways  safer? 
Does  an  officer  have  the  right  to  stop  you  at  any  time? 
Should  you  pass  a  school  bus  when  children  are  getting  on  or 

off? 

What  safety  equipment  must  be  on  every  car? 
Do  you  always  keep  your  safety  equipment  in  good  order? 
Would  you  drive  a  car  without  a  rear  view  mirror? 
Would  you  drive  a  car  without  a  windshield  wiper? 
Should  you  have  your  driver's  license  with  you  at  all  times? 
Does  the  law  allow  the  transferring  of  your  driver's  license? 
Does  the  law  allow  you  to  coast? 
Would  you  pass  a  car  on  a  blind  curve  or  on  a  hill  ? 
Should  you  always  sound  your  horn  when  you  are  passing 
another  car? 

Should  a  person  walk  facing  traffic  on  the  highway? 
What  is  the  cause  of  most  accidents? 

Would  you  stop  your  car  on  the  highway  to  repair  a  tire? 
Would  you  use  your  parking  lights  when  you  park  at  night? 
How  should  you  park  a  car  on  a  hill? 
What  do  you  mean  by  careless  and  reckless  driving? 
What  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  road? 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 


VOCABULARY 

The  94  words  used  in  this  20-lesson  unit  of  the  Highway  Safety  Series 
have  been  checked  against  the  Thorndike,  Ayres,  Basic  English,  and  the 
First  Level  word  lists.  (The  First  Level  word  list  is  from  Preparation  of 
Reading  Materials  for  Adult  Education  in  the  Foundation  Fields,  Division  of 
Education,  Works  Progress  Administration.) 

In  the  Thorndike  List:  (la)  means  in  the  first  500  words  of  the  list; 
(lb)  means  in  the  second  500;  (2a)  means  in  the  third  500;  (2b)  means 
in  the  fourth  500;  and  so  on  through  (5b).  (6)  means  in  the  sixth  thousand, 
(7)  means  in  the  seventh  thousand,  (15)  means  in  the  fifteenth  thousand,  etc. 

In  the  Ayres  List:  All  of  the  94  words  that  are  italicized  are  in  the 
Ayres'  1000  word  list. 

In  the  Basic  English  List:  All  of  the  94  words  that  are  checked  (  V  )  are 
in  the  Basic  English  word  list. 

In  the  First  Level  List:  All  of  the  94  words  that  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  First  Level  word  list. 

Repetitions:  The  number,  not  in  parenthesis,  opposite  each  word,  indi- 
cates the  total  number  of  repetitions  of  that  word  in  this  20-lesson  unit. 


about  (la)  (V)  (*)   4 

accidents  (3a)   37 

allow  (lb)   11 

also  (la)  (*)   8 


am  (la)  (*)   15 

another  (la)  (*)   8 

answer  (la)  (  V  )  (*)..  9 

any  (la)  (V)(*)   7 
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as  (la)  (V)(*)   12 

ask  (la)  (*)_   6 

badly  (la)  (V)   5 

blind  (lb)   5 


blow-outs   6 

break  (lb).-   5 

bridge  (lb)  (V)   7 

bus  (9)   23 

careful  (lb)   13 

careless  (3b)   20 

carelessly  (3b)   2 

cause  (la)  (  V)  -  22 

children  (la)  (*)   15 

coast  (lb)..   8 

coasting  (lb)   4 

cooperate  (9)   13 

courteous  (5a)   7 

curb  (4b)  ....  3 

deaths  (la)  (  V  )   5 

dim  (3a)   4 

does  (la)  (*)   19 

equipment  (6)   15 

every  (la)  (  V  )  (*)   5 

extreme  (2b)   5 

extremely  (3b)   6 

facing  (la)  (j)  (*)....  8 

failure  (5a)   7 

fill  (la)  .   5 

from  (la)  (V)C*)   5 

gas  (3a)   4 

gear  (7)   7 

flfrf(la)(V)(*)   4 


getting  (la)  (J)  (*)....  7 

golden  (lb)   7 

fce(la)(V)(*)   24 

hill  (la)   21 

i/(la)(V)(*)  --  9 

inspector  (6)   5 

learner's  (20)    9 

leave  (la)    3 

license  (4b)   26 

line  (la)  (  V)  (*)   4 

many  (la)  (*)   6 

may  (la)  (j  )(*)...   4 

me  (la)  (*)  ..  8 

most  (la)  (*)   8 

muffler  (11)   .  ..  4 

o.ff(la)(V)(*)   8 

oncoming   9 

others  (la)  (  V)  (*)   9 

our  (la)  (*)   6 

own  (la)  (*)   6 

park  (2a)    20 

parking  (2a)..    13 

passing  (la)   3 

pedestrian  (12)   11 

permit  (2a)    13 

person  (la)  (  V  )   6 

prevent  (2a)   11 


pull  (lb)  (V)   5 

recklessly  (8)   2 

repair  (2a)   8 

reporting  (lb)   5 

rules  (lb)  (  V)   22 

safely  (lb)..._   4 

safety  (2b)   15 

should  (la)  (*)   45 

single  (lb)    4 

some  (la)  (  V)  (*)   5 

sound  (la)  (  V )   7 

speeding  (2a)   7 

state  (la)  (*)   9 

stay  (la)   5 

them  (la)  (*)   9 

time  (la)  (  V)  (*)   16 

transferring  (4a)   6 

try  (la)  (*)   7 

walk  (la)  (V)  (*)  18 

walking  (la)  (  V  )  (*)..  9 

warn  (2b)   4 

wheels  (lb)  (  V)   3 

which  (la)  (*)   4 

with  (la)  (  V)  (*)   15 

without  (la)  (*)   5 

worn  (2b)   5 

would  (la)  (*)   12 


FOLLOW-UP  WORK 

Supplementary  reading  for  each  lesson  developed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  will  be  helpful.  This  material  would  be  based  on  the  interests  of 
the  students  and  would  be  several  times  the  new  words  in  each  lesson.  These 
lessons  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  charts  made  of  brown 
wrapping  paper. 

The  teacher  and  the  students  usually  plan  follow-up  work  of  various  kinds 
for  each  lesson. 

For  example: 

(1)  The  teacher  and  students  may  want  to  write  letters  to  the  Highway 
Safety  Division  asking  for  a  copy  of  a  driver's  license  and  a  learner's 
permit  to  study  on  class  while  the  first  and  second  lessons  are  being 
read. 

(3)  For  the  third  lesson  the  teacher  may  ask  the  students  to  bring  to 
class  newspaper  clippings  on  accidents  as  a  basis  for  discussion  on 
the  causes  and  how  the  accidents  might  have  been  prevented. 

(3)  While  lessons  fifteen  through  eighteen  are  being  read,  the  students 
may  wish  to  develop  on  a  table  a  large  road  plan  with  intersections, 
crossroads,  etc.  They  may  wish  to  use  tiny  cars  from  the  dime  store 
to  create  real  traffic  situations,  or  to  make  their  cars  by  mounting 
cars  from  magazines  on  cardboard  and  by  making  a  base  of  cork. 

(4)  In  connection  with  the  twentieth  lesson,  the  students  and  teacher 
may  wish  to  make  a  list  of  questions  based  on  all  three  reading  units 
of  the  Highway  Safety  lesson  series — Signs,  The  Driver  Studies  His 
Test,  and  The  Driver  Takes  His  Test.  They  may  wish  to  use  these 
questions  in  a  contest.  Highway  Safety  officials  would  make  excellent 
judges  for  such  a  contest. 


The  lessons  in  this  series  are  based  on  questions  taken  from  Examining 
Questions  to  Be  Used  by  Driver's  License  Inspectors  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Division. 
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FOREWORD 


The  two-fold  purpose  of  the  family  life  education  program, 
as  of  the  education  program  as  a  whole,  is  to  help  individuals  in 
the  adjustment  and  enrichment  of  their  lives  and  to  help  North 
Carolina  in  the  conservation  of  human  resources.  Teachers  of 
family  life  education  have  a  particularly  good  opportunity  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  purpose. 

This  Guide  Book  has  been  prepared  for  both  new  and 
experienced  teachers  who  are  teaching  in  the  field  of  family  life 
education.  This  field  is  a  new  one  and  teachers  must  experiment 
with  methods  and  techniques.  It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions 
given  in  this  book  will  be  helpful.  The  lesson  plans  are  intended 
to  stimulate  thinking  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
They  will  merely  give  Tier  an  idea  of  some  of  the  things  she 
might  do.  The  real  value  in  her  teaching  will  lie  in  her  ability 
to  fit  the  material  she  gives  her  group  to  the  interests  and  needs 
of  each  member.  She  will  also  want  to  consider  her  own  ability 
to  meet  these  needs  and  interests. 

— Bess  N.  Rosa 
Rose  L.  Mills 

"I  am  sure  that  this  new  Guide  Book  will  be  very  useful  to 
the  teachers.  It  is  practical,  well  organized,  and  simply  written. 
The  suggestions  are  direct  and  pertinent.  The  illustrations  are 
unusually  apt  and  certainly  are  illustrative  of  the  material  which 
accompanies  them.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  definite  sugges- 
tions given  for  the  kinds  of  questions  which  can  be  used  in  a 
group  meeting  to  provoke  discussion.  I  think  the  Guide  Book 
has  been  unusually  well  done." 

— Grace  Langdon,  Specialist 
Family  Life  Education 
Work  Projects  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHAPTER  I.  OBJECTIVES 

WHY  ARE  WE  CARRYING  ON  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION? 

Family  life  is  a  basic  social  unit  which  we  wish  to  maintain 
and  strengthen.  It  is  basic  because  it  has  almost  all  the  control 
of  the  child's  early  development.  It  continues  its  influence  on 
the  child's  development  throughout  his  contacts  with  church, 
school  and  community.  It  forms  a  needed  emotional  tie  for 
human  beings.  It  is  the  unit  for  providing  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  early  education. 

Family  life  is  facing  increasing  difficulties  in  getting  along. 
Standards  for  necessities  have  been  raised.  People  want  more 
things  and  more  experiences.  There  are  more  ways  to  spend 
money,  more  things  to  buy,  more  available  services  if  you  can 
pay  for  them.  There  are  more  forces  that  tend  to  compete  with 
or  break  down  family  life. 

The  family  has  fewer  ties  that  hold  it  together.  The  economic 
tie  is  much  weaker.  Women  are  less  dependent  on  men  for  their 
support  and  men  are  less  dependent  on  women  for  their  services 
in  the  home.  The  law,  the  church  and  public  opinion  are  less 
strict  about  divorce.  Other  agencies  offer  services  formerly 
performed  by  the  family  such  as  health  services,  making  clothes, 
canning,  and  growing  foods. 

Social  needs  and  conditions  have  changed  so  fast  that  the 
family  is  not  keeping  up.  For  example,  women  have  always 
helped  to  provide  the  necessities  for  family  living.  We  have  not 
adjusted  to  the  problems  that  arise  from  their  going  out  of  the 
home  to  help  provide  for  the  family's  needs.  Family  security  is 
tied  up  with  the  whole  economic  set-up  of  the  nation  and  the 
world.  When  this  economic  set-up  is  threatened,  the  family 
needs  outside  help,  both  financial  and  educational. 


WHOM  ARE  WE  TRYING  TO  REACH? 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


Parents  of  nursery  school  children. 

Other  interested  parents. 

Pre-parental  groups,     out-of -school  youth. 

Teachers. 


CHAPTER  II.  METHODS 


HELPS  IN  FINDING  THOSE  WHO  NEED  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION 

1.  The  nursery  school. 

2.  Personal  visits  to  the  homes. 

3.  Public  schools 

Superintendent 

Principal 

Teachers 

Visiting  teachers 

Supervisor  of  adult  education. 

4.  Parent-Teacher  Association 

President 

Parent  education  chairman 
Summer  round-up  chairman 
Safety  chairman 
Grade  mothers. 

5.  Welfare  Office 

Superintendent 
Case  workers. 

6.  Health  Department 

County  or  city  doctor 
Visiting  nurses. 

7.  Work  Projects  Administration 

District  Supervisors,  Professional  and  Service  Division 
District  Supervisors,  Education  Section. 

8.  Farm  Security  Administration — Home  Economist. 

9.  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

10.  Industrial  organizations 

Mill  superintendent 
Case  worker 
Educational  director. 

11.  Community  organizations 

Community  Chest  (Family  Service  Director) 
Woman's  Club  (Junior  and  Senior) 
Junior  League 

American  Legion  Auxiliaries 
Rotary  Club 
Kiwanis  Club 

Lions  Club  and  other  civic  welfare  programs. 
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12.  Churches 

Minister  and  other  interested  workers. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM  INTERESTED 

1.  Get  acquainted  with  them  and  make  friends  with  them. 
Find  out  their  interests  and  study  their  needs  and  problems 
through  home  visits,  passing  contacts,  through  other  meet- 
ings, etc. 

Suggestions  for  observing  interests,  needs  and  problems  as 
you  visit  homes  to  be  recorded  later : 

What  do  they  talk  about?  Ills,  children,  money  prob- 
lems, work,  neighbors,  food,  family  conflicts. 

What  are  their  standards  of  living?  Housing,  number 
of  rooms  in  relation  to  size  of  the  family,  comfort  and 
attractiveness  of  furniture,  food  and  way  of  serving, 
garden,  sanitation  (sewage  disposal),  food  storage, 
household  pests,  personal  cleanliness,  outdoor  space. 

What  is  their  position  in  the  community? 

What  work  do  they  do?   Husband,  wife,  children. 

How  do  they  have  a  good  time? 

2.  Help  them  with  their  individual  family  problems  through 
sympathetic  listening,  help  them  find  and  use  community 
services,  and  help  them  develop  skills  in  home  management 
and  understanding  home  relationships. 

3.  Help  in  the  group  meetings  they  already  have  through  the 
serving  of  food,  the  care  of  children,  and  through  partici- 
pation in  programs,  talks  and  dramatic  skits. 

4.  Put  up  posters  and  exhibits  in  places  where  they  go,  which 
picture  better  family  life. 

5.  Distribute  free  literature. 

6.  Show  slides  and  moving  pictures  of  family  life  problems. 

7.  Tell  them  about  good  movies  concerned  with  family  life 
that  come  to  the  theatres. 

8.  Get  the  help  of  other  organizations  and  key  people  to  arouse 
interest. 

9.  Have  them  see  the  nursery  school  and  show  what  it  has 
done  for  the  children. 

10.    Have  them  visit  demonstration  homes,  play  groups  and 
public  school  exhibits  on  better  family  living. 
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how  to  plan  our  program 

In  adult  education,  let  us  remember  this  valuable  advice 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss — that  modern,  imaginative 
teaching  should  enable  the  student  to: 

Start  where  he  is. 

Go  in  the  direction  he  wants  to  go. 

Go  at  his  own  pace. 

Help  him  to  make  immediate  use  of  new  learnings  for 

present  purposes. 
Lead  him  to  see  the  next  definite  steps  ahead. 
Lead  him  to  want  to  take  those  steps. 
What  are  our  problems  in  arranging  for  meetings? 

1.  Deciding  on  time,  frequency,  length  of  program  and  number 
of  meetings. 

We  must  find  the  time  that  suits  them  best.  We  must  con- 
sider their  work  and  other  meetings.  Plan  a  time  and 
stick  to  it.  How  often  they  meet  and  how  long  they  stay 
depends  on  their  own  wishes  and  the  time  of  the  teacher. 
For  example,  a  mill  group  found  it  most  convenient  to 
meet  at  two  o'clock  between  shifts.  A  group  of  fathers 
found  that  they  could  only  meet  at  night.  Some  groups 
want  to  stay  only  an  hour  and  some  much  longer.  Some 
want  to  have  a  good  time  after  the  class  and  talk  to  the 
teacher  or  to  each  other.  Their  other  seasonal  interests 
and  work  influence  the  division  of  the  year's  program. 
It  may  be  influenced,  for  example,  by  summer  vacation, 
tobacco  season,  cotton  season,  revivals,  etc.  Fit  your 
program  to  the  needs  of  your  group. 

2.  A  place  of  meeting. 

Try  to  find  the  place  that  is  most  convenient  and  com- 
fortable and  where  they  will  feel  most  at  home;  such  as  1 
Nursery  school 
Community  center 
Church 

Individual  homes 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Public  schools 
Community  school  centers. 

3.  Care  of  children. 

Get  a  good  person  to  be  responsible  for  the  comfort,  safety 
and  interest  of  the  children  who  must  come  with  their 
parents. 
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4.  Attendance. 

Have  a  member  of  the  group  who  will  remind  each  person 
when  the  meeting  time  is  and  who  will  encourage  him 
to  come. 

5.  Social  activities. 

A  member  can  be  asked  to  plan  for  ways  of  providing 
opportunities  for  social  contacts  and  recreation. 

6.  Program  committee  or  program  planning  group. 

Some  groups  work  better  if  two  or  three  representatives 
meet  with  the  teacher  and  plan  the  program,  or  work  out 
suggestions  for  the  group  to  consider  as  a  program. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  FIND  OUT  WHAT  TO  TEACH? 

What  have  we  observed  that  they  need? 
What  are  they  interested  in  ? 
What  can  we  teach? 

In  general  what  do  we  consider  family  life  education  ? 

1.  Understanding  the  child,  his  health  needs,  his  interests, 
his  learning,  his  playmates,  his  relationships  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  his  emotions,  his  response  to  authority, 
his  self-reliance. 

2.  Management  of  the  home — Making  the  best  use  of  space 
and  furnishing  for  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  making  the  best  use  of  money,  planning  the 
work  and  improving  household  skills,  sharing  responsi- 
bility, planning  for  good  times. 

3.  Home  improvement — Repairing  or  making  furniture,  im- 
proving sanitary  conditions,  painting  and  making  the  home 
more  attractive,  making  the  home  more  convenient  (put- 
ting up  shelves,  hooks,  etc.),  improving  the  grounds,  grow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  and  flowers. 

4.  Food — Selection  for  food  value,  attractiveness  and  cost, 
storage,  production,  preservation,  preparation,  serving, 
food  habits  and  attitudes  toward  food. 

5.  Clothing — Wise  buying,  care  and  repair,  laundry,  storage 
and  making  and  remaking  of  clothing. 

6.  Family  relationships — Home-making  goals,  partnership  of 
parents,  parent-child  relationships,  brothers'  and  sisters' 
relationships. 

7.  Interests  in  the  home — Reading,  music,  games,  handicrafts, 
working  together,  entertaining  in  the  home,  planned  ex- 
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periences  for  parent  and  child,  seeing  a  train  or  boat  come 
in,  etc. 

8.  The  family  in  the  community — Community  services  for  the 
family,  family  responsibility  to  the  community,  neighbor- 
hood cooperation. 

9.  Health  in  the  home — First  aid  (home  medicine  chest), 
home  care  of  the  sick,  safety,  contagion,  sanitation, 
materials  for  the  convalescent  child. 

HOW  CAN  WE  TEACH  THEM? 

1.  Demonstration — We  can  show  them  how  to  do  things  such 
as  furniture  repair,  handicrafts,  cooking,  wise  handling  of 
children  in  the  nursery  school. 

2.  Discussion — We  can  get  them  to  talk.  We  can  talk  to  them 
or  we  can  bring  in  speakers. 

3.  Question-Answer — We  can  let  them  ask  questions,  or  the 
teacher  can  bring  out  discussion  through  questions. 

4.  Activities — We  can  have  them  help  in  the  nursery  school. 
We  can  have  them  participate  in  the  activities  of  a  demon- 
stration home.  We  can  have  them  make  things  such  as 
toys,  clothing,  furnishings.  We  can  have  them  garden, 
nurse,  cook. 

5.  Talks — These  are  more  valuable  if  some  preparation  is 
made  as  questions  to  ask  the  speaker. 

6.  Movies — Show  them  pictures.  Plan  preparation  and  fol- 
low-up activities. 

7.  Exhibits — We  can  show  them  things  that  have  been  done. 
We  can  show  things  that  they  have  done. 

8.  Radio — There  are  several  good  radio  programs  concerned 
with  family  life  education. 

9.  Reading — Leaflets,  pamphlets,  books  that  are  interesting 
and  practical  may  be  used. 

10.    Dramatics — Have  them  put  on  stunts  that  express  good 
ideas  on  family  life. 

Note. — In  working  with  parents,  keep  these  things  in  mind: 
We  have  to  make  them  want  to  come  and  to  take  part. 
We  must  win  their  confidence  and  friendly  help.  When 
parents  enter  the  discussion,  make  it  a  point  to  use  their 
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ideas  in  a  favorable  way  so  they  will  feel  that  what  they 
say  is  worth  while  and  is  appreciated.  Never  use  ridi- 
cule with  them.  Deal  gently  and  kindly  with  mistakes. 
Aim  to  send  them  home  with  the  feeling  that  they  have 
an  interesting  and  hopeful  job  in  homemaking  rather 
than  that  they  are  failures  and  that  family  life  is  going 
to  the  dogs.  Encourage  home  observations  or  activities 
that  they  can  tell  about  at  the  next  meeting. 


CHAPTER  III.   SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 


USING  INSIGHT  INTO  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

In  planning  the  program  we  must  keep  in  mind,  not  only 
things  that  they  say  they  need,  but  we  must  recognize  their  often 
extremely  difficult  and  serious  fundamental  problems  such  as: 

Not  enough  money  for  subsistence  or  irregular  and  uncertain 
income. 

Difficult  family  situations — lack  of  cooperation. 
Unstable  moral  atmosphere. 
Serious  health  problems. 
Size  of  family. 

Poor  housing — lack  of  space — poor  sanitation. 

Crowded  neighborhood — difficult  neighbors. 

Little  play  space,  equipment  or  direction  for  children. 

Children  left  uncared  for  and  alone. 

Lack  of  opportunities  for  adult  recreation. 

Lack  of  education. 

Poor  home  management  and  lack  of  household  skills. 
Poor  community  facilities. 

Discouragement  and  lack  of  hope  and  ambition. 

PLANNING  A  LESSON 

Perhaps  the  way  they  will  learn  the  most  is  to  see  and  do 
things  or  to  take  part  in  the  lesson.  So  we  must  make  use  of 
every  chance  to  show  what  we  are  talking  about,  to  let  them 
work  with  us,  to  bring  them  into  the  discussion.  We  have  people 
in  our  class  who  know  things  that  will  be  good  for  others  in  the 
class  to  know.  Give  them  a  chance  to  talk  and  to  help.  In 
preparing  your  lesson  you  may  find  it  good  to  outline  it  thus : 

I.  Questions  to  bring  out  ideas  and  discussion.  Stories, 
quotations,  pictures  and  objects,  demonstrations  or 
stunts  to  show  what  we  are  talking  about. 

II.    Things  for  them  to  do  in  class  or  to  go  home  and  do. 
(Materials  with  which  to  work.) 

III.  Summary. 

IV.  Things  to  read. 

suggested  outlines  for  discussion  group  programs 

Unit  on  Family  Relations 

I.    My  Home:  What  am  I  striving  for? 

II.  Home  standards,  yesterday  and  today. 
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III.  What  do  parents  expect  of  each  other? 

IV.  Plan  for  children. 

V.  What  do  parents  expect  of  children? 

VI.  What  do  children  expect  of  parents? 

VII.  Brothers  and  sisters  in  the  home. 

VIII.  Others  in  the  home. 

IX.  Earning  and  sharing  income. 

X.  Managing  work  in  the  home. 

XL  The  family  council. 

XII.  Nurturing  special  interests. 

XIII.  Managing  social  relations. 

XIV.  The  home  and  the  community. 
XV.  Training  for  family  life. 

Unit  on  Making  the  Home  More  Serviceable 

I.  Organizing  the  group. 

II.  Everyday  materials  for  play. 

III.  What  playthings  can  we  make? 

IV.  Bring  materials  to  work  with. 

V.  The  small  child's  place  in  the  home.    (Hooks,  chairs, 
stools,  steps,  etc.) 

VI.  Providing  for  the  child  who  likes  to  do  things. 

VII.  The  gang-age  child  in  the  home. 

VIII.  A  place  for  daughter  to  bring  her  beau. 

IX.  How  can  they  enjoy  themselves? 

X.  Why  boys  leave  home. 

XL  Family  fun  together — indoor  games. 

XII.  Play  outside. 

XIII.  Doing  things  together — working  together. 

XIV.  Exhibit  of  things  done  and  social  hour. 

Unit  on  Understanding  Our  Children 

I.  Organization  and  social  meeting. 

II.  We  are  proud  of  healthy  children. 

III.  Food  and  health. 

IV.  Sleep  habits  of  children. 
V.  Cleanliness  and  health. 

VI.  Health  aids  in  the  community  (Talk  by  health 
person) . 

VII.  The  child  and  authority. 

VIII.  Rewards  and  punishment. 
IX.  Indirect  control  of  children. 

X.    The  busy  child  is  the  good  child. 
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XL  Anger  and  fighting. 

XII.  Fear  and  courage. 

XIII.  Lying  and  stealing. 

XIV.  Sex  education. 

XV.  The  child's  playmates. 

XVI.  Dramatizing  parent-child  relationships. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  WORKED  OUT  IN  DETAIL 

I.    The  First  Meeting. 

Be  sure  that  reminders  have  gone  out  to  the  people  who 
are  expected  to  come.  See  that  the  place  for  the  meeting 
is  clean,  well  lighted,  warm,  and  that  there  are  enough 
seats  and  tables  for  work. 

Know  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  needs  and  interests 
of  your  probable  group  and  make  plans  for  suggesting 
(perhaps  three)  possible  lines  of  work  in  which  they 
may  be  interested,  unless  you  have  already  planned  the 
program  with  a  committee.  Determine  their  preferences 
as  to  place  and  time  of  the  meetings  and  how  often  they 
want  to  meet.  Arrange  for  the  people  who  are  going  to 
help  you. 

Have  things  to  show,  pictures,  stories,  stunts  that  will 
develop  enthusiasm  for  the  program.  They  must  feel 
that  they  have  learned  something  at  this  first  meeting 
and  that  there  is  much  more  they  can  learn. 
They  must  feel  that  they  have  had  a  good  time,  so  be 
sure  the  first  meeting  is  a  friendly  one  and  that  there  is 
some  recreation  planned,  such  as  games,  music,  refresh- 
ments, stunts,  etc. 

If  they  have  something  that  they  can  take  home  in  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  a  plan  of  work,  a  sample,  a  booklet,  it 
is  more  likely  that  they  will  come  back. 

II.    We  Are  Proud  of  Healthy  Children. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  When  did  it  go  out  of  fashion  to  excuse  ourselves  for 
nervous,  sickly  children? 

2.  What  is  a  well  child? 

3.  Rate  your  own  child  according  to  the  following : 

Glossy  hair 
Bright,  clear  eyes 
Nose  clean 
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Teeth  clean  and  even  and  strong 
Skin  clear  and  smooth  and  good  color 
Muscles  firm  and  strong  with  sufficient  fat 
Head  erect 

Shoulders  even  and  not  drooped 

Chest  broad  and  deep 

Straight  back  and  flat  belly 

Arms  and  legs  straight  and  joints  not  enlarged 

Feet  well  arched  and  strong 

3.  How  do  we  know  that  a  child's  body  is  in  good  run- 
ning order?  Consider  expression,  tongue,  breath, 
posture,  muscle  control,  nervous  habits,  endurance, 
elimination,  appetite. 

5.  Where  do  you  keep  a  record  of  your  child's  gains  in 
weight  and  height? 

6.  What  can  we  do  for  the  child  who  is  too  thin?  for  the 
child  who  is  too  fat? 

7.  What  causes  rickets?   and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

8.  How  can  we  lessen  the  number  and  seriousness  of 
colds? 

9.  What  immunizations  should  all  children  have  and  at 
what  ages? 

Things  to  do: 

Show  pictures  of  healthy  children. 

Show  charts  or  diagrams  of  good  and  bad  posture. 

Show  pictures  of  children  who  have  rickets. 

Show  charts  giving  good  teeth  development. 

As  a  follow-up  of  this  lesson,  we  may  plan  to  have  a 

health  round-up  of  the  children  made  by  the  city  or 

county  health  department. 

References: 

The  Well  Child,  Iowa  State  College  Extension  Service, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Healthy  Children,  National  Congress  for  Parents  and 

Teachers,  600  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 

111.,  .05. 

Good  Posture  in  the  Little  Child,  U.  S.  Department  of 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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III.    Food  and  Health. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  What  foods  are  most  important  for  the  growing  child? 

2.  Can  we  know  how  much  they  should  eat? 

3.  What  foods  take  their  appetites  without  being  best  for 
them? 

4.  What  are  good  eating  habits? 

Eat  good,  simple  foods  at  regular  meal  times. 
Chew  thoroughly ;  don't  dawdle,  or  be  greedy. 
Make  no  unnecessary  fuss  about  food. 
Don't  eat  between  meals. 

5.  Suggestions  for  forming  good  eating  habits : 

Serve  meal  attractively — in  small  servings.  Be 
sure  food  is  mildly  seasoned  and  not  too  greasy; 
is  the  right  temperature,  fresh,  good  flavor,  and 
the  right  consistency  and  texture. 

(Note  to  teacher.)  Exhibit  attractively  prepared 
food  for  children  of  different  ages. 

Have  meals  ready  on  time. 

Be  sure  he  hasn't  had  food  between  meals. 

Act  as  though  you  expect  him  to  eat. 

Don't  talk  about  anyone's  dislikes  of  food. 

Never  coax  or  try  to  force  him  to  eat. 

Let  him  learn  to  feed  himself  as  soon  as  he  can. 

6.  Let  parents  discuss  the  meals  they  serve  and  the  de- 
vices they  use  for  forming  good  eating  habits.  Let 
them  talk  about  which  ways  are  best  and  which  may 
not  be  so  good.  A  check  sheet  might  be  used  such  as 
the  following: 

When  my  child  does  not  drink  his  milk — 

I  give  him  a  smaller  serving  next  time  

I  taste  some  to  see  if  it  is  fresh  and  cold  

I  serve  it  first  and  won't  give  him  anything  else 

until  he  drinks  it  

I  tell  him  how  good  it  is  for  him  

I  offer  him  a  piece  of  candy  or  some  other  reward 

if  he  will  drink  it  

I  serve  it  in  a  pretty  little  pitcher  and  a  special 

little  glass  with  a  picture  in  the  bottom  

I  help  him  drink  it ;  hold  the  glass  for  him  

I  serve  it  some  other  way — with  chocolate,  with 
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ovaltine,  in  soup,  in  ice  cream,  in  pudding,  in 

milk  toast  

I  tell  others  how  bad  he  has  been  

I  make  a  big  fuss  of  praise  after  each  sip  

I  make  him  sit  there  until  he  has  finished  it  

I  reduce  other  foods  that  may  be  taking  his  appe- 
tite  

I  see  that  he  gets  more  outdoor  exercise,  more 
sleep,  less  fuss  made  over  him  

I  let  him  see  only  other  people  who  like  milk  and 
drink  it  

7.  What  part  does  eating  play  in  family  association? 
When  father  is  irregular  in  coming  home,  should  chil- 
dren wait?  or  should  children  eat  alone?  How  can 
we  make  meal  times  pleasant? 

Note. — Material  for  questions  4,  5  and  6  is  taken  from  an 
outline  on  Child  Development  prepared  by  Doris 
Mewborn  and  edited  by  Bess  N.  Rosa  for  the  Home 
Economics  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  « 

Things  to  do: 

Follow  with  lessons  showing  how  to  prepare  foods  for 
children. 

Make  plans  and  carry  them  out  for  a  garden  and  a 

home  food  supply. 
If  it  is  a  proper  time  of  year,  we  may  can  foods  that 

may  be  used  in  winter. 

References: 

Well  Nourished  Children,  Children's  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eating,  Work  Projects  Administration  pamphlets, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Food  for  the  Young  Child,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1921.  Set  of 
eight.  .25. 

Sleep  Habits  of  Children. 

Questions  to  consider: 


1.  What  are  good  sleeping  habits? 

2.  How  much  sleep  do  children  need? 
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3.  How  shall  we  get  him  ready  for  bed? 

4.  What  are  desirable  conditions  for  sleep  ? 

5.  How  long  should  it  take  him  to  go  to  sleep  ? 

6.  What  is  wrong  when  a  child  does  not  sleep  ? 

7.  What  can  we  do  when : 

He  won't  take  a  nap  ? 
He  fusses  and  dallies  about  going  to  bed? 
He  wants  attention  after  he  has  gone  to  bed? 
Two  children  insist  on  playing  instead  of  sleeping? 
He  wants  to  sleep  with  some  other  member  of  the 
family? 

He  says  he  wants  the  light  on  or  is  afraid? 
He  wants  to  take  things  to  bed  with  him? 
His  sleep  is  fitful  and  disturbed? 
He  wants  to  get  up  when  others  want  to  sleep  ? 

8.  Should  we  use  bed  for  punishment? 

9.  Discuss  care  of  bady's  bed;  how  to  keep  him  covered. 

Things  to  do: 

Show  them  proper  sleep  garments  for  children. 
Show  them  the  best  kind  of  bed  and  bedding  for  a 
child. 

Put  on  a  skit  showing  the  routine  of  putting  a  child 
to  bed  stressing  having  the  child  clean  and  com- 
fortable, prayers,  a  dark  room  and  an  open  window. 

Note. — The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  taken  from  an 
outline  on  Child  Development  prepared  by  Doris 
Mewborn  and  edited  by  Bess  N.  Rosa  for  the  Home 
Economics  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

References: 

Good  Habits  for  Children,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  New  York  City.    Sleep.  Free. 

The  Child  from  One  to  Six,  pp.  65-69.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cleanliness  and  Health. 

Questions  to  Consider: 

1.  What  have  flies  and  other  household  pests  to  do  with 
my  child's  health? 
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2.  How  important  is  careful  storage  of  food  and  water 
and  milk  to  his  health  ? 

3.  How  are  these  ills  related  to  lack  of  cleanliness? 

Itch  Intestinal  worms  Tuberculosis 

Lice  Ringworm  Hookworm 

Impetigo  Typhoid 

4.  How  much  can  we  do  to  have  a  clean  home,  clean  food 
and  water  supply,  and  proper  sewage  and  trash  dis- 
posal ? 

5.  What  cleanliness  habits  should  the  child  have? 

Drink  only  from  a  drinking  fountain  or  a  clean 
glass. 

Don't  eat  after  anyone  else. 

Be  sure  food  is  fresh  and  clean. 

Keep  fingers  and  dirty  objects  out  of  mouth. 

Wash  hands  before  eating.  ) 

Keep  body  and  clothing  clean. 

Use  toilet  for  elimination. 

6.  Why  should  children  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves? 
Dressing,  washing,  brushing  teeth,  etc.  What  daily 
cleanliness  routine  is  best  for  your  child? 

7.  How  can  parents  help  children  be  independent  in 
toileting?  How  train  them  to  have  a  dry  bed  and  to 
have  dry  clothing? 

Things  to  do: 

Show  parents  how  bathrooms  can  be  arranged  so  the 

child  can  help  himself. 
Demonstration  of  how  to  rid  the  home  of  pests. 

References: 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Free. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1374,  Care  of  Food  in  the 
Home,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    1926.  Free. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1227,  Sewage  and  Sewerage  for 
Farm  Homes,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Public  Health  Leaflets,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  No.  69,  Typhoid;  No.  27,  Tuberculosis; 
No.  34,  Trichinosis;  No.  135,  Common  colds;  No.  11, 
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Malaria;  No.  29,  Transmission  of  disease  by  flies; 
No.  1656,  Housing  and  Health;  No.  108,  Sanitary 
Privy;  No.  129,  Bedbug;  No.  152,  How  to  control 
fleas. 

VI.    Health  Aids  in  Our  County. 

Questions  for  discussion: 

1.  What  help  can  we  get  from  our  city  or  county  health 
center  ? 

2.  How  much  sanitary  service  and  supervision  does  our 
community  offer? 

3.  What  safety  provisions  are  made  by  the  county?  Are 
these  adequate? 

4.  When  and  how  can  we  have  our  children  immunized? 

5.  Where  and  how  can  we  get  maternal  health  super- 
vision in  our  county? 

6.  What  quarantine  regulations  do  we  have  and  how 
should  we  regard  them? 

7.  How  does  our  community  deal  with  the  problems  of 
syphilis,  health  examinations  before  marriage,  pre- 
natal care,  midwives'  services? 

Things  to  do: 

Talk  by  local  health  official. 
Talk  by  city  public  works  official. 

Make  a  survey  of  sanitary  conditions  in  our  neighbor- 
hood; uncovered  garbage  cans,  type  of  toilet  facili- 
ties, etc. 

References: 

State  Health  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Try  to  get  information  on  local  conditions. 
VII.    The  Child  and  Authority. 

The  following  is  a  radio  talk  given  by  Mrs.  Bess  N.  Rosa 
in  a  radio  series  on  "Parents  and  Child  Discipline"  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

LESSON  I— "TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  MIND" 

Good  afternoon,  North  Carolina  Parents.  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  five  talks  on  Parents  and  Discipline,  prepared  for  parents 
study  groups  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
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of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Your  radio  chairman  is  Mrs.  C.  O.  Burton, 
603  Scott  Avenue,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  We  are  going  to  talk  about 
"Obedience"  today. 

When  we  first  think  about  it,  it  seems  that  must  be  just  about 
all  there  is  to  child  training.  The  parents  whose  children  do  as 
they  are  told  and  don't  talk  back  are  thought  of  as  really  good 
parents.  I  have  often  wondered  how  rich  I  could  become  if  I  could 
find  a  kind  of  magic  wand  which  I  could  sell  to  parents  and  say 
"Now  with  this  wand  you  will  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  your 
children  minding.  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  just  to  wave  the 
wand  as  you  say,  'It's  time  to  go  to  bed,'  or  'Have  the  car  back  at 
eleven  p.m.,'  or  'Don't  wear  so  much  lipstick,'  or  'Bring  in  the 
kindling,'  and  your  children  will  go  nicely  right  away  and  do  just 
as  you  say  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old."  Then,  of  course, 
they  should  be  old  enough  to  be  their  own  bosses.  How  many 
parents  would  buy  my  wand  for  $5.00  or,  maybe,  $10.00,  or  wouldn't 
it  be  worth  $25.00?  Would  you  buy  it?  Well,  truly,  I  sometimes 
wish  that  I  had  such  a  wand.  It  would  make  everything  so  easy, 
at  least  for  the  parent.  But  I  am  sure  that  good  child  training 
can't  be  that  easy.  Yet  we  have  a  very  good  old  rule,  "Children, 
obey  your  parents."  And  would  that  more  children  were  taught 
to  follow  it. 

Let's  think  about  three  questions  today:  When  should  we  "make 
our  children  mind"?  Are  there  times  when  we  make  too  much  of 
it?   And,  how  shall  we  train  children  so  they  will  do  as  we  say? 

Thinking  of  the  first  question — When  should  we  "make  our  children 
mind"? — you  will  say  at  once,  "Well,  surely  when  they  are  in 
danger."  Little  five-year-old  Dan  is  playing  in  the  water  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  He  goes  out  a  little  way  and  Daddy  knows  the 
lake  is  deep.  After  a  few  steps  he  calls,  "Don't  go  any  further, 
Danny.  Come  on  back."  Of  course  he  must  mind.  Little  six-year- 
old  Mary  is  starting  to  school.  The  highway  is  very  dangerous 
and  we  say  to  her,  "Mary,  you  wait  to  cross  the  highway  until 
brother  Bill  is  ready.  He  will  take  your  hand  and  see  that  you  get 
across  safely."  Of  course,  she  should  wait.  Five-year-old  Joseph 
is  found  with  a  pocket  full  of  matches.  He  has  already  laid  the 
makings  of  a  fire  under  the  back  porch  just  as  he  saw  Daddy  fix  it 
in  the  fireplace.  He  wants  to  be  like  Daddy,  but  we  catch  him  in 
time  and  say,  "Oh,  no,  Joseph,  you  must  not  play  with  matches, 
fire  is  very  dangerous."  It  will  just  be  too  bad  if  he  does  not  mind 
us.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  all  these  children  do  as  they  are 
told  or  else  we  are  very  foolish  parents.  Yet,  let's  think  ahead 
just  a  bit.  Before  long  we  want  Danny  to  be  able  to  swim  in  deep 
water.  Soon  Mary  should  learn  to  cross  the  highway  by  herself. 
And  I  do  remember  how  much  I  wished  one  day  when  I  was  sick 
to  light  the  gas  stove.  Yes,  they  should  learn  how  to  handle 
matches.  Well,  then  they  must  mind  us  when  they  would  be  in 
danger.  But  we  must  not  forget  they  are  growing  very  fast.  They 
are  able  to  learn,  so  before  long  if  we  still  insist  on  holding  their 
hands  when  they  feel  they  must  learn  to  go  alone,  we  will  either 
make  dependent  babies  out  of  them  or,  if  they  are  smart,  they  will 
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learn  on  the  sly  anyway,  and  then  they  are  in  danger  sure  enough. 
Ask  any  number  of  grown  men  how  many  of  them  slipped  off  to  the 
swimming  hole  when  Mother  had  told  them  they  must  not  go.  They 
were  wiser  than  she — they  had  to  learn  to  swim  and  she  would  not 
give  them  a  chance.  It  was  dangerous  when  they  were  five  years 
old  and,  of  course,  it  was  still  dangerous  when  they  were  ten  if 
someone  hadn't  taught  them  how  to  swim.  But  they  went  anyway 
and  wouldn't  it  have  been  much  wiser  if  she  had  gone  with  them 
or  had  someone  to  teach  them  instead  of  just  saying,  "Don't"? 

Coming  back  to  our  first  question — When  must  children  mind? — 
you  will  add,  too,  when  it  is  better  for  their  future.  They  can't 
see  ahead  as  well  as  their  parents  can  and  so  we  have  to  manage 
for  them  here.    Then  aren't  we  right  when  we  see  that: 

Three-year-old  Mary  takes  her  afternoon  nap? 

Johnny  drinks  his  milk? 

Eight-year-old  Mary  practices  her  music? 

Twelve-year-old  Janet  wears  low  heel  shoes? 

Twelve-year-old  Jack  does  not  smoke  cigarettes? 

They  all  go  to  school  and  study  their  lessons? 
Well,  that's  a  big  order  and  we  are  responsible.  Where  is  that 
wand?  Or  since  we  don't  really  have  the  magic  wand,  shall  we 
take  care  of  these  children  by  a  set  of  rules  and  commands  that 
must  not  be  broken  at  the  cost  of  force,  shall  we  stand  by  and  beg 
and  persuade  and  coddle,  or  must  we  study  our  child  to  see  what 
will  bring  him  along  willingly?  Well,  let's  leave  our  answer  till 
we  get  to  our  last  question  of  how  to  get  the  right  kind  of  obedience. 

But  coming  back  to  the  first  question  again,  are  there  still  other 
times  when  children  should  mind  besides  when  they  would  be  in 
danger  and  when  it  is  better  for  their  future?  You  will  add,  "When 
it  affects  the  rights  of  others."  Three-year-old  Sally  must  not  pick 
Mrs.  White's  flowers,  Fred  must  take  good  care  of  the  library  book, 
Arthur  must  take  his  turn  at  the  tasks  about  home,  Betty  must  not 
take  change  out  of  Mother's  purse,  Johnny  must  shoulder  the  blame 
for  his  own  muddy  tracks  across  the  hall.  We  surely  all  agree  on 
these.  It  would  be  so  silly  for  Mother  to  say,  "Mrs.  White  doesn't 
need  to  be  so  fussy  about  her  flowers.  Sally  wanted  some  flowers 
and  she  didn't  know  any  better."  Mrs.  White  answers,  "Well, 
Sally's  mother  surely  knew  better.  Why  didn't  she  look  out  for 
Sally?" 

Perhaps  someone  will  say,  too,  "Well,  children  should  mind  just 
because  it  is  a  good  habit."  Soldiers  are  taught  to  say  "Aye,  Aye, 
Sir"  and  salute  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  We  may  not  all  agree 
on  that.    Perhaps  that  brings  us  to  our  second  question. 

Are  there  times  when  we  make  too  much  of  childrens'  minding? 
Now  I  know  we  are  in  for  a  lot  of  argument.  That  is  quite  all 
right  but  let's  think.  "Aye,  Aye,  Sir":  Do  we  want  soldiers  in  the 
home?  Or  do  we  want  factory  hands?  Soldiers  are  part  of  a  war 
machine  and  they  must  be  under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  man 
who  says  go  on  over  the  top  now  even  though  you  get  killed.  Fac- 
tory hands  are  part  of  a  plan  for  turning  out  goods  at  the  lowest 
cost  and  they  are  paid  to  do  just  as  they  are  told.    No  one  is  plan- 
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ning  for  them  in  five  or  ten  years  to  take  charge  of  the  factory. 
So  far  as  the  boss  is  concerned,  they  can  still  be  doing  just  as  they 
are  told.  But  children  in  our  homes  are  being  trained  to  grow  up 
and  start  homes  of  their  own.  They  need  to  learn  why  they  are 
doing  as  we  say,  they  may  even  have  to  learn  to  do  something  we 
forgot  to  tell  them  to  do,  or  they  may  find  they  must  do  something 
in  a  way  different  from  the  way  we  said  it  should  be  done.  A 
parent  once  complained,  "My  sixteen-year-old  girl  has  no  backbone. 
She  is  so  easily  led.  Now,  I'm  different.  I'm  very  strong  willed 
and  always  have  been."  Do  you  suppose  the  parent's  will  was  too 
strong  for  that  girl? 

Do  we  want  children  to  mind  sometimes  just  because  it  makes 
us  feel  so  powerful  or  because  we  can  show  off  before  someone  who 
will  say,  "What  a  good  parent.  How  well  those  children  mind?" 
Is  that  really  a  very  good  reason  or  is  it  a  pretty  poor  one?  Sup- 
pose you  decided  to  have  carrots  for  supper  and  you  called  to  your 
nine-year-old  son  and  said,  "George,  go  out  in  the  garden  and  pull 
some  carrots  for  supper."  He  and  a  playmate  are  each  working 
very  hard  carving  out  a  model  of  a  boat  and  trying  to  see  who 
can  get  done  first.  He  might  give  you  one  of  these  answers.  Which 
one  would  you  like  best?  "0.  K.,  Mother.  Well,  I  guess  that  settles 
it,  Alex.  You  win.  I  must  do  as  Mother  says."  There's  a  child 
who  minds  at  once  without  question.  Or  he  might  say,  "Mother,  I 
will  be  through  here  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Can't  I  get  the 
carrots  then?"  Is  he  the  boy  who  expects  his  mother  to  be  reason- 
able, or  is  he  just  learning  to  put  her  off?  I  wonder  if  you  ever 
said  to  your  child  who  wants  a  button  sewed  on,  "After  a  bit,  son, 
my  hands  are  in  the  dishwater  just  now."  Has  he  a  right  to  do  the 
same?  But  our  nine-year-old  boy  might  also  answer,  "Why  don't 
you  have  Charles  get  the  carrots  this  time?  It's  really  his  turn 
you  know."  Is  this  the  boy  who  expects  his  mother  to  be  fair  or 
is  he  just  trying  to  squirm  out  of  his  share  of  the  work?  Do  you 
suppose  it  might  be  Charles'  turn?  Has  George  a  right  to  remind 
Mother  of  that?  Or  will  that  only  make  for  trouble?  Well,  our 
nine-year-old  boy  might  say,  "Goodness,  Mother,  after  this  rain  it's 
awful  muddy  in  the  garden.  Why  didn't  you  have  me  get  them 
this  morning?  Can't  we  have  cabbage  tonight?  That's  already  in. 
I  happen  to  know."  Is  this  young  fellow  being  rude  to  his  mother 
when  he  suggests  that  she  has  been  a  poor  manager  or  when  he 
thinks  of  offering  his  own  ideas?  Would  she  be  losing  control  of 
him  if  she  said,  "Oh,  very  well  then,  surely  we  can  have  cabbage. 
It  is  pretty  muddy  in  the  garden  and  I  did  forget  to  tell  you  this 
morning." 

All  right,  take  your  choice  of  these  boys  for  your  own  son. 
Which  one  do  you  like  best — the  one  who  said,  "O.  K.,  Mother,"  the 
one  who  wanted  to  wait  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  what  he  was 
doing,  the  one  who  said  it  was  Charlie's  turn  or  the  one  who  tried 
to  argue  her  out  of  it  and  suggest  something  else? 

Do  we  want  children  to  mind  sometimes  when  we  are  really 
wrong  and  they  see  that  we  are  wrong?  Would  you  want  to  go 
on  then  and  use  your  power  as  a  parent  just  because  you  are  bigger 
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and  can  make  him  do  as  you  say,  or  would  you  be  glad  to  have  himi 
use  his  own  good  sense  though  he  might  not  be  minding  you?  Are 
there  then  times  when  we  really  think  too  much  of  making  children 
mind  just  to  prove  that  we  are  boss? 

Well,  now  for  that  third  big  question — How  shall  we  teach  the 
child  to  mind  us  when  he  should? — for  there  are  surely  plenty  of 
times  when  he  should. 

1.  Stick  to  certain  regular  habits.  I  recall  a  time  when  this  was 
proved  to  me.  A  mother  had  a  habit  of  putting  the  little  ones 
to  bed  each  afternoon  right  after  they  had  their  lunch.  When 
the  last  bite  was  eaten  already  their  eyes  began  to  droop. 
Right  away  she  left  everything  and  gently  put  them  in  bed 
and  they  were  off  to  sleep  before  she  had  the  table  cleared. 
But  one  day  she  wanted  to  take  a  nap,  too,  so  she  thought, 
"I  will  rush  through  the  washing  of  these  dishes  and  then 
will  put  the  children  to  bed  when  I  go."  She  put  them  down 
to  play  awhile.  This  was  new  to  them,  but  soon  they  were 
busy  playing  and  they  were  having  a  grand  time.  When  she 
was  ready  to  put  them  to  bed,  they  were  not  ready  to  go  to 
sleep  because  she  had  changed  their  regular  habit.  It  was 
several  days  before  they  got  back  to  their  old  nap  habit. 
Were  they  bad  children  or  was  she  to  blame? 

2.  Give  only  commands  that  are  important  and  make  them 
clear  and  then  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  Suppose  I  tell 
five-year-old  Mary  to  run  upstairs  and  look  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  middle  dresser  drawer  and  bring  me  Daddy's 
blue  shirt.  I  realize  right  after  I  say  it  that  I  have  enough 
mending  to  keep  me  busy  for  half  an  hour,  so  I  don't  really 
care  whether  she  goes  or  not.  Anyway,  she  starts  but  she 
is  too  little  to  remember  all  those  directions,  so  she  really 
gets  to  playing  with  her  dolls  while  she  is  up  there  and 
doesn't  bring  the  shirt  at  all.  Better  not  tell  her  to  do  it  in 
the  first  place. 

3.  Be  a  worthy  boss.  Talk  as  if  you  expected  the  child  to  mind. 
Even  a  small  child  will  notice  a  wobble  in  your  voice  and 
see  that  maybe  you  don't  know  what  you  want  after  all.  Use 
a  kind  voice.  No  one  likes  to  be  bullied.  It  makes  him  afraid, 
or  angry,  and  even  though  he  thinks  he  must  mind  you  now, 
he  may  be  thinking,  "Well,  one  of  these  days  I  will  get  big 
enough  to  get  loose  from  that  old  crab  and  I  won't  have  to  be 
talked  to  in  this  way  any  more." 

4.  Be  fair.  Children  know  when  we  are  not  fair  and  even 
though  they  may  not  dare  to  tell  us  so,  they  don't  think  of 
us  as  worthy  bosses. 

5.  Mind  him,  too.  When  he  has  a  fair  thing  to  ask  of  us  we 
should  be  as  quick  to  do  it  as  we  expect  him  to  be  when  we 
speak.  We  must  keep  our  promises  to  him  and  be  as  polite 
as  we  want  him  to  be  to  us. 

6.  Don't  treat  him  as  a  plaything.  He  is  learning  from  the 
very  day  he  is  born  and  we  don't  want  him  ever  to  start  the 
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wrong  way  just  because  it  is  cute  now,  when  it  will  be  bad 
later  on. 

7.  Dad  and  Mother  and  all  the  other  bosses  should  agree.  We 
can't  have  an  obedient  child  when  Mother  says,  "No  pickles 
for  Johnny,"  and  Daddy  says,  "Just  one  little  nip  won't  hurt," 
and  Grandmother  says,  "Oh,  he  is  begging  so  sweet,  Mary. 
Don't  be  so  hard  on  him."  Oh,  what  a  spoiled  child  he  will 
be. 

8.  Sell  the  idea.  A  child  must  feel  obedient  as  well  as  to  act 
obedient.  You  may  make  him  do  as  you  say  but  you  must 
also  make  him  feel  right  about  it,  and  he  must  come  to  know 
why  it  is  right  to  do  as  you  say.  Then  he  is  really  learning 
to  believe  in  you  and  work  with  you.  That  is  the  kind  of 
minding  we  want. 

Then  let  us  sum  up.  We  do  want  children  who  mind  for  it 
affects  their  safety,  it  affects  their  future,  if  affects  the  rights  of 
others,  and  parents  are  responsible.  Children  can't  just  grow  up 
little  wild,  willful  animals.  But  we  don't  boss  them  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  big  bosses.  We  try  to  be  regular  and  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  we  stick  to  what  we  say  and  Mother  and  the  others  agree 
on  what  to  say.  We  study  our  children's  needs  before  we  give 
commands,  and  we  don't  forget  that  we  are  trying  to  teach  them 
to  grow  up  and  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

Next  week,  let  us  talk  about  another  side  of  discipline — Self 
Direction.  However,  we  work  it  in  with  obedience.  Listen  in  at 
this  same  day  and  hour  next  week.  And  now  I  hope  your  listening 
groups  are  just  full  of  ideas  for  talking  among  yourselves.  Write 
me  about  some  of  these.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about 
"Children  who  mind." 

The  following  are  questions  for  discussion  based  on  the 
above  talk: 

1.  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  have  that  magic  wand 
for  making  children  mind? 

2.  Would  there  be  anything  wrong  with  using  it  until 
the  child  was  eighteen  years  old?  What  would  he  be 
like  at  eighteen? 

3.  When  should  parents  insist  upon  the  child's  doing  as 
he  is  told? 

4.  If  we  must  keep  him  from  doing  things  that  may  hurt 
him,  how  is  he  going  to  learn  to  do  them?  How  and 
when  would  you  teach  a  child  to  cross  the  highway? 
How  and  when  would  you  let  him  handle  matches  and 
fire? 

5.  If  we  must  see  that  he  does  certain  things  because  it 
will  be  best  for  his  future,  are  we  always  sure  about 
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what  will  be  best?  May  the  needs  be  different  for 
different  children?  How  can  we  lead  them  to  want  to 
do  these  things  ? 

6.  How  can  we  teach  a  child  to  care  for  the  rights  of 
other  people?  Isn't  it  natural  for  him  to  think  of 
himself  first? 

7.  Do  you  want  a  child  who  minds  just  because  he  is  told? 
Or  might  there  be  a  time  when  you  would  find  he  "had 
no  backbone"? 

8.  If  a  parent  tells  a  child  to  do  something  and  then  finds 
he  is  wrong,  should  he  say  so  to  the  child  and  take 
back  what  he  said? 

9.  If  parents  don't  agree  on  what  a  child  should  do,  how 
should  it  be  settled? 

10.  Which  of  the  boys  would  you  choose  for  your  son,  the 
one  who  minded  at  once  without  any  words,  the  one 
who  asked  if  he  might  finish  his  first  job,  the  one  who 
thought  it  was  Charlie's  turn,  the  one  who  tried  to 
argue  her  out  of  it  and  suggest  something  else? 

11.  When  a  child  minds  at  once  without  any  words,  do  you 
care  how  he  feels  about  it?  What  difference  does  it 
make? 

Things  to  do: 

Talk  about  these  "rules  for  teaching  children  to  mind" : 
Stick  to  certain  regular  habits. 
Give  only  commands  that  you  mean  to  carry  out. 
Be  a  worthy  boss. 

Talk  as  if  you  expected  him  to  mind. 
Talk  kindly  and  set  a  good  example. 
Mind  him  too. 

Don't  treat  him  as  a  plaything. 
All  bosses  must  agree. 

Explain  and  make  him  feel  right  about  what  you 
tell  him  to  do. 

References: 

New  Jersey  Extension  Bulletin  No.  150,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.   Why  Children  Disobey.  .06. 

VIII.    Rewards  and  Punishment. 

Questions  for  discussion: 

1.  When  would  you  quit  holding  a  child's  hand  to  keep 
him  from  going  into  the  street?    Can  you  teach  him 
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not  to  go  into  the  street  by  keeping  him  in  a  fenced 
yard?  Of  course  it  may  provide  safety,  but  does  it 
teach  him  to  stay  out  of  the  street  ? 

2.  Why  does  a  child  beg  and  beg  us  after  we  have  said, 
No? 

3.  When  do  you  think  it  wise  to  let  your  child  take  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acts?  What  would  be  the 
natural  consequences  if : 

He  comes  home  late  to  supper? 

He  sits  up  too  late  at  night  ? 

He  insists  on  eating  too  much  of  some  food? 

He  rushes  out  without  raincoat  and  rubbers? 

He  bounces  the  football  in  the  house  and  breaks 

your  best  vase? 
He  wastes  the  lights  and  runs  up  the  bill  ? 
He  spends  his  money  foolishly? 
He  acts  the  smart  Aleck  and  upsets  his  glass  of 

milk? 

4.  Discuss  your  own  use  of  these  punishments :  Requir- 
ing a  child  to  apologize,  giving  a  task,  depriving  the 
child  of  something,  sending  him  to  bed  or  making  him 
leave  the  room  or  the  dinner  table. 

5.  If  we  use  punishment,  may  we  ask:  What  are  we 
going  to  do  when  he  gets  too  big  to  spank?  How 
would  we  like  to  have  a  moving  picture  of  our  method 
of  discipline  flashed  before  us  and  our  friends  after 
we  have  cooled  off?  How  does  our  child  feel  about  it? 
How  do  we  feel  about  it  afterwards? 

6.  Discipline  does  not  always  mean  giving  orders  and 
threats  and  punishment.  There  is  a  pleasure  side  to 
good  discipline.  How  much  use  do  you  make  of  the 
pleasure  side? 

7.  How  have  you  cultivated  your  child's  appetite  for  the 
right  food  so  that  he  enjoys  eating  it? 

8.  What  successes  have  you  had  in  leading  children  to 
enjoy  right  habits  instead  of  having  to  punish  and  re- 
train bad  habits? 

9.  Can  you  think  of  things  you  learned  to  enjoy  doing 
just  because  you  were  successful  the  first  time?  Do 
you  watch  for  leading  your  child  into  success  rather 
than  failure? 
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10.  How  do  you  help  your  child  get  so  he  feels  happy  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  has  been  good? 

11.  How  much  praise  do  you  use  in  child  training?  How 
do  you  keep  the  child  from  getting  so  he  must  have 
praise  for  every  simple  act? 

12.  When  and  how  do  you  use  rewards  in  child  training? 

Note. — The  above  questions  are  taken  from  Radio  Series 
by  Bess  N.  Rosa  on  Parents  and  Child  Discipline. 

Things  to  do: 

Have  parents  make  a  list  of  ways  they  could  try  at 
home  to  get  their  children  to  mind  and  have  them 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

References: 

Rosa,  Bess  N.,  Radio  Series,  Parents  and  Child  Dis- 
cipline. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.   Child  Management.  10. 
Indirect  Control  of  Children. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  When  do  you  think  it  wise  to  leave  children  alone — 
that  is,  say  or  do  nothing  at  all?  Give  some  such 
experience  and  tell  how  it  came  out. 

2.  Think  of  some  problem  which  you  have.  Make  plans 
for  getting  control  of  it  by  planning  ahead.  For 
example : 

The  child  who  dreads  school. 

The  child  who  makes  trouble  when  company  comes. 
The  child  who  has  too  many  bad  colds. 

3.  How  would  you  make  two  brothers  happy  in  school — 
one  of  whom  is  bright  and  successful  at  everything, 
the  other  who  is  careless  and  unsuccessful  and  un- 
happy in  school. 

4.  What  are  the  things  your  child  needs  to  have  in  his 
home  to  work  with — things  to  do? 

5.  How  can  your  group  influence  the  community  atmos- 
phere that  affects  your  children? 

6.  If  you  have  a  "problem"  child,  have  you  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  him  a  thorough  physical  examination 
and  have  you  studied  his  personality  and  his  place  in 
the  family  to  find  out  why  he  may  not  be  happy? 
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7.  Can  you  tell  of  times  when  you  have  seen  your  child 
reflect  you  or  his  father  in  his  behavior ;  that  is,  follow 
your  example? 

8.  Which  do  you  think  is  most  important  in  training 
beautiful,  honest  children — teaching,  punishment,  or 
example?  Can  you  give  experiences  with  such  train- 
ing? 

Note. — The  above  questions  are  taken  from  Radio  Series 
by  Bess  N.  Rosa  on  Parents  and  Child  Discipline. 

References: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Are  You  Training  Your 
Child  to  be  Happy?   1938.  .10. 

Rosa,  Bess  N.,  Radio  Series,  Parents  and  Child  Dis- 
cipline. 

The  Busy  Child  Is  the  Good  Child. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  Why  are  little  children  always  into  something?  Think 
of  stories  to  illustrate  this. 

2.  Is  it  better  to  punish  them,  stop  them,  or  give  them 
something  else  to  do? 

3.  What  can  our  children  do  in  our  homes?  Help  with 
the  work,  play  as  we  work,  do  things  for  themselves, 
do  things  with  other  children.  Maybe  we  haven't  time 
to  fool  with  them.  Maybe  we  don't  want  them  playing 
while  we  work.  Maybe  we  would  rather  do  things  for 
them. 

4.  What  can  they  do  in  the  yard?  Work,  play,  pets,  play 
with  other  children. 

5.  What  can  they  do  in  the  community? 

Things  to  do: 
Make  toys. 

Have  an  exhibit  of  things  children  have  done. 
References: 

Rosa,  Bess  N.,  Radio  Series,  Interests  of  Children. 

Address :  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Gibsonville,  N.  C. 
Alschuler,  Rose,  Two  to  Six,  William  Morrow.  1933. 

$1.50. 
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XI.    Anger  and  Fighting. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  Should  children  be  permitted  to  fight  sometimes? 

2.  Should  the  parents  or  some  other  adult  interfere  when 
children  are  fighting? 

3.  Should  parents  teach  their  children  to  fight? 

4.  How  does  fighting  affect  the  relationship  of  children 
to  other  children? 

5.  Why  do  we  get  angry? 

6.  What  happens  to  you  when  you  get  angry? 

7.  Should  we  get  aroused  over  some  things? 

References: 

Teachers  College  and  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Fighting.  .01. 

XII.    Fear  and  Courage. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  How  do  children  become  afraid?  Have  the  group  tell 
about  fears  they  have  or  have  had. 

2.  Have  you  ever  disciplined  your  child  by  threatening 
him  with  the  "bogey  man,"  the  policeman,  etc.  ?  What 
should  we  do  about  older  children  who  tell  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  wild  and  fantastic  stories? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  giving  our  children  abundant 
opportunities  for  success  in  work  and  play?  How 
does  failure  affect  them? 

4.  How  will  examples  of  courage  help  our  children? 

5.  What  happens  to  the  child  who  is  over-protected ;  who 
is  given  too  much  direction  and  warning? 

6.  How  shall  we  introduce  new  experiences  to  the  young 
child ;  such  as,  new  or  different  noises,  strange  people, 
etc.? 

7.  What  can  be  done  to  help  the  child  who  has  developed 
real  fears  ?   Would  it  help  to : 

Respect  his  fear.  Avoid  the  use  of  shame,  scolding, 
threats  or  bribes. 

Suggest  courage  before  he  shows  the  fear. 

Associate  the  fear  with  pleasure  that  is  more  com- 
pelling than  the  fear. 
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Give  him  something  else  to  do  while  facing  the 
fear. 

Repeat  the  fear  experience  with  help  and  encour- 
agement. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  feared  object  gradually. 

Help  him  get  skill  in  meeting  the  feared  experi- 
ence— swimming,  crossing  the  street,  speaking 
his  piece,  defending  himself. 

Things  to  do: 

The  following  story  might  lend  itself  to  dramatization. 

GOING  TO  SLEEP  IN  THE  DARK 

Mary,  five  years  old,  always  wants  the  light  left  on  when 
she  is  going  to  sleep.  Her  mother  does  not  want  her  to  grow  up 
afraid  of  the  dark  and  still  she  does  not  want  Mary  to  be 
frightened  just  before  going  to  sleep.  Mary  cries  if  the  light 
is  put  out. 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 

1.  Tell  Mary  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  and  turn 
out  the  light? 

2.  Have  the  light  on  and  turn  it  off  after  she  is  asleep  ? 

3.  Sit  with  her  in  the  dark  until  she  goes  to  sleep  ? 

4.  Turn  the  light  out  and  tell  her  to  call  you  if  she  is 
frightened? 

5.  Give  Mary  her  own  flashlight  so  that  she  can  con- 
trol the  light  and  dark  in  the  room  and  divert  her 
attention  from  herself  to  the  flashlight?  Her  in- 
terest in  the  flashlight  will  lessen  her  fear  of  dark- 
ness. 

What  we  do  in  the  nursery  school 

In  nursery  school  all  children  sleep  in  a  darkened 
room.  Each  child  sleeps  in  his  own  bed.  If  he  ques- 
tions the  darkness  he  is  assured  the  teacher  is  near 
if  he  needs  her  and  that  it  is  easier  for  him  to  go  to 
sleep  in  a  darkened  room. 

Note. — The  story  given  above  is  taken  from  the 
pamphlet,  "What  Would  You  Do?"  by  Laura  R. 
Karl,  May  E.  Peabody  and  Grace  Gilbert  Smith, 
issued  by  the  Child  Development  and  Parent  Edu- 
cation Bureau,  Albany,  New  York. 
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References: 

Teachers  College  and  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Fears.  .01. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Child  Management.  .10. 

XIII.    Lying  and  Stealing. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  Are  children  just  born  honest  or  do  they  have  to  learn 
to  be  trustworthy? 

2.  Why  do  children  lie  to  their  parents?  Why  do  chil- 
dren steal? 

3.  Can  parents  help  children  to  be  truthful  by  giving 
them  a  feeling  of  security  through  regular  and  de- 
pendable care? 

4.  Do  you  as  a  parent  always  tell  the  truth  when  your 
children  are  near  you? 

5.  How  can  parents  keep  their  children's  belief  in  them? 

6.  Should  you  tell  your  children  the  truth  even  though 
you  know  they  will  be  frightened? 

7.  How  can  the  following  help  your  child  to  be  honest 
and  truthful? 

Seeing  that  he  learns  to  respect  other  people's  be- 
longings when  he  is  very  young. 

Being  careful  not  to  tempt  him  beyond  his  strength. 

Giving  him  opportunities  to  show  honesty  and  to 
accept  responsibility. 

Giving  him  small  enough  responsibility  so  that  suc- 
cess is  certain. 

Providing  for  play  experiences  among  children  of 
his  own  age  and  size. 

8.  How  can  parents  help  children  overcome  lying  or 
stealing? 

References: 

Happy  Childhood,  John  E.  Anderson,  pp.  127-130. 

Teachers  College  and  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Do  Your  Children  Tell  the  Truth?  Why  Do  Chil- 
dren Steal?  Why  Do  Our  Children  Lie  to  Us?  .01 
each. 
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Sex  Education. 

Questions  to  consider*: 

1.  How  does  the  parent's  attitude  on  sex  influence  his 
training  of  the  child? 

2.  What  is  the  child's  natural  attitude  toward  his  body, 
sex  information,  etc.?  Does  it  differ  from  his  attitude 
toward  other  information? 

m 

3.  What  should  be  our  response  to  his  interest? 

4.  Will  knowledge  lead  him  into  neighborhood  difficul- 
ties? 

5.  What  harm  comes  of  ignorance  and  misinformation? 

6.  How  should  we  answer  his  questions? 

7.  Where  else  does  he  get  sex  information? 

References: 

Strain,  New  Patterns  in  Sex  Teaching. 
Strain,  Being  Born? 

The  Child's  Playmates. 

Questions  to  consider: 

1.  Why  does  a  child  need  varied  contacts  with  children 
of  his  own  age? 

2.  What  happens  to  him  if  he  plays  only  with  older 
children  ? 

3.  Suppose  he  plays  only  with  younger  children? 

4.  What  shall  we  do  about  the  child  the  others  don't  like? 
Suppose  one  child  feels  disliked? 

5.  What  should  be  our  responsibility  for  the  neighbor 
child  who  comes  to  visit? 

6.  Can  we  have  higher  standards  for  our  children  than 
their  playmates  have? 

7.  What  traits  would  make  you  bar  a  child  as  a  playmate 
for  your  child? 

Things  to  do: 

Have  an  exhibit  or  some  pictures  of  play  equipment 
that  parents  might  have  at  home  that  would  make 
their  own  yard  more  interesting  to  the  neighbor 
children. 
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References: 

Rosa,  Bess  N.,  Radio  Series,  Interests  of  Children. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Home  Play  and  Play 

Equipment  for  the  Pre-School  Child.   .10 ;  Backyard 

Playgrounds,  .05. 

XVI.    Dramatizing  Parent-child  Relationships  :  Are  Your 
Children  Your  Friends? 

For  this  lesson  you  might  select  some  subject  such  as, 
"Are  Your  Children  Your  Friends?"  and  have  mem- 
bers of  the  group  put  on  a  skit. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Magazine  for 
1936  and  1937  have  a  feature  called  If s  Up  to  Us 
What  Children  Do.  A  number  of  these  could  be 
dramatized  for  an  evening's  program.  These  maga- 
zines may  be  found  in  your  local  library  or  secured 
from  your  local  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 
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LIST  OF  READING  MATERIALS  IN  PAMPHLET  FORM 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  1634  Eye  St.,  N.  W., 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Houdlette,  Harriet.    The  American  Family  in  a  Changing 

Society.     1939    .50 

Zollinger,  Helen  W.  and  Miller,  Jessie.  Enjoying  our  Chil- 
dren.    1938    .25 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Selected  References  on  Education  for  Family  Life.    1938    .25 

Consumer  Buying.    1936    .25 

Consumer  Purchasing  Leaflets   .0  2 

American  Red  Cross,  17  D  &  E,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Group  Discussion  Material  on  Accident  Prevention.    193  6    .25 

Safety  for  the  Household.    1932    .15 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York 

Social  Hygiene  News.     (Monthly  leaflet)   free 

List  of  publications  for  parents  and  for  young  people  free 

Sex  Education  in  the  Home   .10 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  221  W.  50th  St.,  New  York 

Group  Leaders'  Packet  of  Four  Pamphlets   .50 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  600  S.  Michigan 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Parent  Education  Guidebook   .10 

Healthy  Children   .10 

Home  Play  in  Rural  Areas   .05 

Our  Homes   .25 

Childrens'  Reading   .10 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New 
York 

Packet  of  Child  Training  Pamphlets  1.12 

Packet  of  10  Mental  Hygiene  Pamphlets  1.00 

National  Recreation  Association,  315  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

Recreation,  a  Major  Community  Problem   .15 

List  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  many  of  which  are  free 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Family  Food  Budgets  for  Use  of  Relief  Agencies   free 

Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Money   free 
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8  Charts,  12x15,  Build  Early  for  Good  Growth   .40 

9  Charts,  30  x  19,  Clothing  Selection  Charts   .40 

8  Charts,  23x15,  Child  Feeding  Charts,  1931   .25 

Childrens'  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CB  Leaflet.    How  to  Spend  your  Food  Money.    1933    free 

CB  Folder  No.  1.    The  Expectant  Mother.    1936    .05 

CB  Publication  No.  4.     Prenatal  Care.    1930    .10 

CB  Publication  No.  8.     Infant  Care.     1938    .10 

CB  Folder  No.  8.    Breast  Feeding   .05 

CB  Publication  No.  30.  The  Child  from  One  to  Six.  1934__  .15 
CB  Publication  No.  13  5.    Habit  Clinics  for  Children  of 

Pre-School  Age   .10 

CB  Publication  No.  23  8.    Home  Play  and  Play  Equipment 

for  the  Pre-school  Child.     1937    .10 

CB  Publication  No.  219.     Good  Posture  in  the  Little  Child.  .10 

CB  Folder  No.  2.    Backyard  Playgrounds   .05 

CB  Publication  No.  225.     Guiding  the  Adolescent   .10 

CB  Publication  No.  143.     Child  Management.     1937    .10 

CB  Publication  No.  202.    Are  You  Training  Your  Child 

to  Be  Happy?     1938    .10 

CB  Publication  No.  231.    Handbook  for  Recreation  Lead- 
ers.    1936    .20 

CB  Reprint.     The  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Program 

and  the  Task  Ahead.    1937    free 

CB  Mimeograph.    Facts  about  Child  Health.    1938    free 

Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  AAA,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Consumers'  Guide  (bi-weekly)   free 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Digest  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1938    free 

Radio  Talks  on  How  to  Read  Food  and  Drug  Labels   free 

Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Better  Buymanship  Bulletins.    3^  each.    Send  for  list   free 

Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Parents'  Problems  with  Exceptional  Children   .10 

Some  Educational  Activities  for  the  Young  Child  in  the  Home.  .05 

Teachers  College  and  Works  Progress  Administration,  525  West 
120th  Street,  New  York 

Pre-school  Series: 

A  Home  for  the  Little  Child   .01 

Are  Your  Children  Your  Friends?   01 

Bashfulness   -01 

Children  and  Money   01 

Children  Copy  Grown  Up  People   01 

Cleanliness    -01 


Family  Life  Education  35 

Day  Dreaming   .01 

Do  You  Tell  Your  Children  the  Truth?   .01 

Dressing    .01 

Eating   .01 

Fighting    .01 

Rewards    .01 

Sleeping    .01 

Stuttering    .01 

The  Lazy  Child   .01 

The  Neglected  Child   .01 

The  Spoiled  Child   .01 

What  Do  Parents  Owe  Their  Children?   .01 

What  Traits  Do  Children  Acquire?   .01 

When  Children  Destroy  Things   .01 

Why  Are  Children  in  the  Same  Family  Different?   .01 

Why  Birthmarks?   .01 

Why  Do  Children  Steal?   .01 

Why  Do  Our  Children  Lie  to  Us?   .01 

School-age  Series: 

At  School  for  the  First  Time  .01  Money  and  Allowances   .01 

Children  and  Books   .01  Sex  Education   .01 

Children  and  Movies   .01  Sharing  Hobbies   .01 

Children  and  the  Radio   .01  Space  Arrangement  in 

Democracy  and  the  Home   .01  the  Home   .01 

Discipline   .01  Summertime  in  the  City   .01 

Eating    .01  Tardiness   .01 

Family  Fun   .01  Teasing    .01 

Fears    .01  Why  Are  Children  Jealous?  .01 

Friendship   .01  Why  Do  Children  Lie?   .01 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Health  Bulletin  (Monthly)   free 

Contains  list  of  free  health  literature 

North  Carolina  State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Ad- 
dress:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Gibsonville,  N.  C. 

Radio  Study  group  Series  on: 

Living  with  our  Children.    Six  lessons   free 

Parents  and  Child  Discipline.    Six  lessons   free 

Interests  of  Children.    Six  lessons   free 

Home  Management  and  Child  Development.    Five  lessons   free 

Home  Relationships.    Five  lessons   free 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York 

The  Baby   free 

Out  of  Babyhood  into  Childhood   free 

Good  Habits  for  Children   free 

Sleep    free 

First  Aid   free 

Three  Meals  a  Day   free 

The  Family  Food  Supply   free 
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University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Child  Welfare  Pamphlets.    3  cents  each.    Send  for  free  list. 

Division  of  Education  Projects,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bibliography  on  Family  Life  Education.    1938   free 

BOOKS 

Alschuler,  Rose.   Two  to  Six.   William  Morrow.    1933.  $1.50. 
Allen  and  Briggs.   Behave  Yourself.  Lippincott. 
Anderson,  H.  H.    Children  in  the  Family.  Appleton-Century. 
1937. 

Child  Study  Association  Staff.    Parents  Questions.  Harpers, 

New  York.    1936.  $2.00. 
Faegre,  M.  L.  and  Anderson,  J.  E.    Child  Care  and  Training. 

University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1937. 
Fedder,  Ruth.    A  Girl  Grows  Up.   McGraw-Hill.  1939. 
Himes,  Norman  and  Stone,  Abraham.    Practical  Birth  Control 

Methods.   American  Medical  Association.  1937. 
Keliher,  Alice.    Life  and  Growth.    Appleton-Century.  1938. 
Kenyon,  Mrs.  Josephine.    Healthy  Babies  Are  Happy  Babies. 

Little-Brown.    1934.  $1.50. 
Langdon,  Grace.  Home  Guidance  for  Young  Children.  John  Day 

Company.  1936. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Facts  and  Frauds  in  Woman's  Hygiene. 
Saltzman,  Eleanor.    Learning  to  Be  Good  Parents.  Maulthorne 

and  Burack,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston.  $.25. 
Stern,  Bernhart  J.    The  Family,  Past  and  Present.  Appleton- 
Century.  1938. 

Strain,  Frances.   New  Patterns  in  Sex  Teaching.    1934.  $2.00. 
Taylor,  Katherine.    Do  Adolescents  Need  Parents.  Appleton- 
Century.  1938. 

Zabriskie,  Louise.    Mother  and  Baby  Care  in  Pictures.  Lippin- 
cott. 1936. 

OTHER  VALUABLE  MATERIALS 
Radio  Charts 
Movies  Pictures  and  posters 

For  present  use  of  these  materials  see  the  references  through- 
out the  Guide  Book  such  as:  radio  programs  sponsored  by  the 
State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  presented  by  Mrs. 
Bess  N.  Rosa;  the  use  of  movies  depicting  family  life  education, 
and  charts  that  you  may  procure  from  the  Federal  Government. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

J.  M.  Broughton,  Governor,  President.  George  Ross  Pou,  State  Auditor. 

R.  L.  Harris,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas.  M.  John  son,  State  Treasurer. 

Thad  A.  Eure,  Secretary  of  State.  Harry  McMullan,  Attorney-General. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary.  Miss  Foye  Daniel,  Receptionist. 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  STATISTICS 


Troy  V.  McKinney,  Director. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School 

Accounts. 
H.  C.  West,  Statistician. 


A.  C.  Davis,  Accountant. 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Asst.  Accountant. 

Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Leinster  McLeod,  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


James  E.  Hilman,  Director. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  R.  Terrell,  Supervisor  of 

Certification. 
Miss  Ruth  Henry,  Asst.  Supervisor  of 

Certification. 


Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Secretary. 
Miss  Madie  Hicks,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 
Miss  Helen  Rhodes,  File  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 


J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director. 

Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate. 

H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate. 

♦Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser  Physical  and 

Health  Education  and  Safety. 
Thomas  I.  Hines,  Acting  Adviser  of  Physical 

and  Health  Education  and  Safety. 


Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School 

Library  Adviser. 
Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Ora  Crawford,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Mary  Ella  Newsome,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director.  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


N.  C.  Newbold,  Director. 

Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary. 

**  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools. 


G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director. 
Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  Colored 

Elementary  Schools. 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Hicks,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss,  Director.  Miss  Ballard  Wilson,  Stenographer. 


*On  leave  1940-41. 


**To  be  filled  January  1,  1941. 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH  COORDINATING  SERVICE* 


John  F.  Kendrick,  M.D.,  Staff  Member, 
International  Health  Division, 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Adviser. 

Walter  Wilkins,  M.D.,  School  Health 
Coordinator. 

jCharles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser  Physical 
Education. 

Miss  Olive  Brown,  Assistant  Adviser  Physical 

Education. 
Miss  French  Boyd,  Nutritionist. 
Miss  MacVeigh  Hutchison,  Health  Nurse. 


Miss  M.  Pearl  Weaver,  Health  Nurse. 
Miss  Frances  Stanton,  Health  Nurse. 
Miss  Cora  Beam,  Health  Nurse. 
Walter  J.  Hughes,  M.D.,  Colored 

Physician. 
Miss  Jennie  L.  Douglas,  Colored  Health 

Educator. 

Miss  Margaret  John  Holland,  Secretary. 
Miss  Jo  Elaine  Robertson,  Secretary. 


STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  H.  G.  Ashcraft,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  McCulloch,  Elizabethtown.  T.  A.  Finch,  Thomasville. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Agriculture 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
R.  J.  Peeler,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Mrs.  Labon  Thornton,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Shirley,  Stenographer. 
N.  B.  Chestnut,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Whiteville. 
I  T.  H.  Stafford,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Asheville. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Pleasant 
Garden. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Rockingham. 

Home  Economics 

Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  Supervisor. 
;   Miss  Virginia  Ward,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Betsy  Austin,  Stenographer. 

Trades  and  Industries 

George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor. 
I  M.  L.  Rhodes,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Walter  E.  Keyes,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Mildred  Clendenin,  Stenographer. 


Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance 

S.  Marion  Justice,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ethel  Butler,  Stenographer. 
Distributive  Occupations 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ethel  Butler,  Stenographer. 

Industrial  Rehabilitation 

C.  H.  Warren,  Supervisor. 

F.  S.  Barker,  Asst.  Supervisor. 

Miss  Mary  Dell  Bynum,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Ina  MacMillan,  Stenographer. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Asst.  Supervisor, 

Charlotte. 
Miss  Nellie  Abernathy,  Stenographer. 
J.  H.  Clippard,  Asst.  Supervisor, 

Asheville. 
Miss  Ruth  Frady,  Stenographer. 
H.  A.  Wood,  Asst.  Supervisor, 

Greenville. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Stenographer. 


STATE  TEXTBOOK 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Harry  McMullan,  Raleigh. 
J.  Benton  Stacy,  Raleigh. 
J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville. 
R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro. 


COMMISSION 

OFFICE  STAFF 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Executive  Secretary. 
M.  W.  Fowler,  Bookkeeper. 
Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Field  Representative. 
J.  J.  Kelly,  Shipping  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Hazeline  H.  Whitley,  Secretary. 
Miss  Martha  Andrews,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Ella  Virginia  Braswell,  Stenographer. 


*This  staff  represents  both  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  fOn  leave  1940-41. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Raleigh.  C.  A.  Croft,  Durham. 

W.  R.  Middleton,  Winston-Salem. 

STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 

R.  L.  Harris.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chairman,  Roxboro. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vice-Chairman,  Raleigh. 

Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 

T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington.  John  A.  Oates,  Fayetteville. 

A.  C.  Gay,  Jackson.  Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh.  R.  G.  Cherry,  Gastonia. 

J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy.  0.  J.  Holler,  Union  Mills. 
H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

OFFICE  STAFF 

Lloyd  E.  Griffin,  Executive  Secretary.  J.  E.  Hunter,  Principal  Accounting 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary.  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Sudye  Bailey  Hoyle,  Stenographer.  C.  C.  Brown,  Equipment  Engineer. 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Auditor.  L.  C.  Thornton,  Bus  Route  Supervisor. 

W.  M.  Murray,  Junior  Auditor.  T.  E.  Glass,  Bus  Inspector. 

E.  S.  Webb,  Junior  Auditor.  Miss  Cora  Richmond,  Jr.  Accounting 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk.  Clerk. 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk.  Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Stenographer. 

H.  E.  Kendall,  Associate  Engineer.  Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

H.  B.  Marrow,  Chairman,  Smithfield.  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton. 

Miss  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Secretary,  W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston -Salem. 

Charlotte.  Cynthia  Reeves,  Greensboro. 

Miss  Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids.  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro. 

STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill.  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby. 

*J.  M.  Shields,  Secretary,  New  Bern.  C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point. 

CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
State 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  T.  Parrott,  Kinston 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Dr.  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Dr.  F.  B.  Watkins,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane  Dr.  F.  L.  Whelnley,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Gastonia 

Confederate  Womans's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Western  Sanatorium...  Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger,  Black  Mountain 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 

State  Prison  Robert  Grady  Johnson,  Raleigh 

Private 

Appalachian  Hall,  Asheville  Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Superintendent 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium,  Morganton  Dr.  James  W.  Vernon,  Superintendent 

Glenwood  Park  Sanitarium,  Greensboro  Dr.  J.  Fred  Merritt,  Superintendent 

Pinebluff  Sanitarium,  Pinebluff  Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Superintendent 


♦Deceased. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President  Red  Springs 

A.  D.  Pranks,  Vice-President  Greenville 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  Raleigh 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill 

R.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration ;  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Professor  of  Education 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C  Raleigh 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration  ;  T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Administration ;  John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

— Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Leon  R.  Meadows,  President  Greenville 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  H.  T.  Hunter,  President  Cullowhee 

Group  B — Junior  Colleges: 

Biltmore  College,*  C.  A.  Lloyd,  Dean  :  Asheville 


Public  Institutions — Negro 
Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  

F.  D.  Bluford,  President ;  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  

J.  E.  Shepard,  President ;  Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 


— Teachers'  Colleges: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  H.  L.  Trigg,  President  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President  Fayetteville 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President  Winston-Salem 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

Group  A — Teachers'  College: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  Owens  Hand  Browne,  Acting  Superintendent  Pembroke 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 
Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President;  F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College  Salisbury 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President ;  J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College  Davidson 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President;  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke    University  Durham 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Acting  President;  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College 

L.  E.  Smith,  President;  J.  D.  Messick,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  MacDonald  College  Red  Springs 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  Greensboro 


Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President;  Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 


Greensboro 
 Durham 


♦Not  supported  by  State. 
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Postoffice 

Guilford  College  Guilford  College 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President ;  Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College  !Raleigh 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President ;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College  Charlotte 

Hunter  Blakely,  President;  J.  M.  Goddard,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  Winston-Salem 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President;  Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President ;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

— Teachers'  Colleges: 
Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools,*  Frank  C.  Foster,  Dean  Asheville 

Group  B — Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Vice-President  Belmont 

**Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  R.  Cantrell,  President  Boiling  Springs 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek 

Chowan  College,  J.  L.  Carrick,  President  Murfreesboro 

**Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk 

Louisburg  College,  Walter  Patten,  President  Louisburg 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President  Mars  Hill 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville 

Montreat  College,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent  Oak  Ridge 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer 

Pineland  College  and  Edwards  Military  Institute,  Rev,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones, 

President   Salemburg 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President  Maxton 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress  Belmont 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh 

Wingate  Junior  College,  C.  C.  Burris,  President  Wingate 

Group  C — Unclassified: 

Black  Mountain  College,  W.  R.  Wunsch,  Rector  Black  Mountain 


Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Negro 

Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro 

David  D.  Jones,  President ;  Miss  Bessie  Jones,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith,  University  Charlotte 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President;  W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College  Salisbury 

W.  J.  Trent,  President;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University  Raleigh 

Robert  P.  Daniel,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President ;  Earl  H.  McClenney,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Junior  Colleges: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  Concord 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau,  President  Greensboro 


*For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 


**Not  accredited  1938-39,  1939-40. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Ex  Officio: 

President,  S.  G.  Hawfleld,  Raleigh.  N.  E.  A.  Director,  E.  H.  Garinger, 

Vice-President,  K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem.  Charlotte. 

Past-President,  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh.  State  Supt.,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Raleigh. 

Sec'y-Treas.,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 
District  Representatives:  • 

Western  District   R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton 

South  Piedmont  District   F.  J.  Nettles,  Salisbury 

Northwestern  District   Bessie  Holmes,  Graham 

North  Central  District   H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield 

Northeastern  District   C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville 

Southeastern  District   J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown 

district  chairmen 

Western  District   Hugh  Beam,  Marion 

South  Piedmont  District   P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Davidson 

Northwestern  District   S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1 

North  Central  District   .Mrs.  Roy  Dixon,  Dunn 

Northeastern  District   _  J.  E.  Miller,  Washington 

Southeastern  District   Mrs.  E.  K.  Butler,  Lumberton 

PRESIDENTS  OF  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Adult  Education  Teachers   Mabel  L.  Bacon,  Raleigh 

Agriculture  Teachers   F.  L.  Hunt,  Fuquay  Springs 

Art  Teachers   Jean  Mclver  Lane,  Winston-Salem 

Audio-Visual  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  John  J.  Wolfe,  Spring  Hope 

Business  Education  Teachers  G.  H.  Parker,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

City  Administrative  High  School  Principals  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Asheville 

Classroom  Teachers   Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

Deans  of  Women  Kate  Parks  Kitchen,  Rocky  Mount 

Dapartment  of  Superintendence  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton 

District  Principals  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers  Mrs.  Ruth  Starling  Hough,  Goldsboro 

Elementary  Principals  Dean  B.  Pruette,  Valdese 

English  Teachers  Cathleen  Pike,  Greensboro 

French  Teachers  Esther  Lee  Coy,  North  Wilkesboro 

Future  Teachers  Harold  Baily,  Wake  Forest 

German  Teachers  Mrs.  Alston  C.  Hall,  Raleigh 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers  Albert  C.  Stutts,  Winston-Salem 

Higher  Education  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Raleigh 

High  School  Girls'  Physical  Education  Association  Margaret  Weeks,  Wilson 

Home  Economics  Association  Virginia  Ward,  Raleigh 

Industrial  Education  Teachers  Glen  Titus,  Roxboro 

Latin  Teachers  Brown  Phillips,  Durham 

Mathematics  Teachers  Sarah  Oliver  Smith,  Winston-Salem 

Modern  Language  Teachers  William  Edgerton,  Guilford  College 

Music  Teachers  H.  Hugh  Altvater,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Physical  Education  Teachers  F.  J.  Nettles,  Salisbury 

Primary  Teachers  Mrs.  Effie  Pratt,  Salisbury 

Public  School  Principals  E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington 

Rural  Education  Association  Mrs.  Ruby  Sisk  Gouge,  Bakersville 

School  Librarians  Sidney  Holmes,  Greensboro 

Science  Teachers  Eleanor  P.  Barton,  Greensboro 

Social  Science  Teachers  Martha  Craddock,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Spanish  Teachers  John  T.  Reid,  Duke  University,  Durham 

Special  Class  Teachers  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction  Cordelia  Camp,  W.C.T.C.,  Cullowhee 

Vocational  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  Rhoda  T.  LaPrade,  Durham 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  President  Durham  Miss  Bessy  Shields, 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  Vice-President  Fayetteville  Recording  Secretary.... Scotland  N( 

G.  E.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  Charlotte  J.  A.  Cotton,  Treasurer  Hendersoi 

H.  L.  Trigg  David  D.  Jones  John  W.  Mitchell 
C.  M.  Eppes  Ada  G.  Battle  Nelson  H.  Harris 
James  E.  Shepard                            Luaco  H.  Hall  C.  B.  Nixon 

C.  F.  Pope 

SECTION  OFFICERS 
College  Section 

W.  T.  Gibbs,  Chairman;  M.  P.  Schute,  Secretary 

High  School  Section 

H.  A.  Black,  General  Chairman ;  Lois  Turner,  Secretary 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE :    Rudolph  Webber,  Chairman ;  Mary  R.  Perrin,  Secretary 
MATH.  AND  SCIENCE:   Wm.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Alta  Clarke,  Secretary 
HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH :    Henry  Johnson,  Chairman ;  Lois  Turner,  Secretary 
HOME  ECONOMICS :   Alberta  Turner,  Chairman ;  Genevlve  M.  Kyer,  Secretary 

Elementary  Section 

Sarah  B.  Nixon,  General  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Blacman,  Secretary 

Primary  Section 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Dobbins,  Chairman ;  Bertha  Andrews,  Secretary 

Grammar  Grade  Section 
G.  H.  Peeler,  Chairman;  Sadie  I.  Saulter,  Secretary 

Art  Section 
Mrs.  Louise  V.  Frye,  Chairman ;  W.  A.  Cooper,  Secretary 

High  School  Principals  Section 

L.  E.  Boyd,  Chairman ;  J.  C.  Bias,  Secretary 

Physical  Education  Department 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Butler,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Kennedy,  Secretary 

Adult  Education 
E.  Louise  Cooper,  Chairman ;  Esther  Rich,  Secretary 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES — LICENSED 


Ashmore  Business  College   Thomasville 

Blanton's  Business  College   Asheville 

Bryce  Commercial  College   High  Point 

Burlington  Business  College   Burlington 

Candler  System  Co  Asheville 

Carolina  Business  School   Charlote 

Carolina  School  of  Commerce   Rocky  Mount 

Cecil's  Business  College   Asheville 

Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting  School   Durham 

Draughon  Business  School   Winston- Salem 

Ellis,  Dora,  School   Charlotte 

Evans  School  of  Commerce   Gastonia 

Fuller's  (Mrs.)  School  of  Stenography   Oxford 

Geyer  Business  College   Charlotte 

Guilford  Business  College   High  Point 

Hardbarger's  Secretarial  and  Business  School   Raleigh 
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Henderson  Business  College   Henderson 

Hoyle's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Ideal  Shorthand  School   Winston-Salem 

Jones  Business  College   High  Point 

Kennedy's  Commercial  School   Durham 

King's  Business  College   Charlotte 

King's  Business  College   Greensboro 

King's  Business  College   Raleigh 

McClung's  Business  College   Greensboro 

Manteo  Business  College   Manteo 

Morgan  Business  College   Albemarle 

Motte's  Secretarial  School   Wilmington 

National  School  of  Commerce   Charlotte 

Newton  Business  College  Newton 

Price's  (Miss)   Secretarial  School   Charlotte 

Raleigh  School  of  Commerce   Raleigh 

Salisbury  Business  College   Salisbury 

Sanford  Business  College   Sanford 

Tilgham  Business  College   Weldon 

Twin  City  College  of  Commerce   Winston-Salem 

Weller  Stenographic  Studio   Asheville 

Wilmington  School  of  Commerce   Wilmington 

Worth  Business  College   Fayetteville 

ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  Willie  R.  Loven,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

•♦Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Mrs.  Emma  Sams,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  J.  A.  Beshel,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

•(■Children's  Home,  Inc  0.  V.  Woosley,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Christian  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  T.  K.  Borders,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Eliada  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  James  A.  Evans,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home  Miss  Jane  Russell,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

♦♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  (Branch  of  Mills  Home)  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

National  Orphans'  Home  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

South  Mountain  Institute  Cornelius  L.  Stoney,  Superintendent,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

♦♦Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  College  Frank  C.  Foster,  Asheville 


♦♦Temporary  care  institutions. 


tChild-placing  institutions. 
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Atlantic  Christian  College  Peary  Case,  Wilso 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbi 

Davidson  College  Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Davidso 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durlr 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenvill 

Elon  College  J.  D.  Messick,  Elon  Colleg 

Flora  MacDonald  College  Miss  Mary  Conoly,  Red  Sprin 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Poin 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  Paul  N.  Garber,  Durha 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hicko 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  N.  C  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Ralei 

University  of  North  Carolina  R.  B.  House,  Chapel  H 

Wake  Forest-Meredith  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Wake  Forest-Meredith-Mars  Hill  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Raleig" 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  U.  N.  C  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensbo- 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  H.  L.  Trigg,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  T.  E.  Powell,  Elon  College 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Thomas  T.  Cooper,  Burlington, 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta  _Dr.  T.  R.  Burgiss,  Sparta 

(Express  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  K.  M.  Hardison,  Wadesboro 

Morven  Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  W.  R.  Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro  H.  G.  Hodges,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J.  B.  Hash,  Jefferson  Dr.  R.  F.  Barr,  Lansing 

(Express  Office :  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland  E.  C.  Guy,  Newland 

Beaufort  .Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington  Chas.  F.  Cowell,  Washington 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  L.  H.  Swindell,  Washington 

Bertie  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor  _J.  P.  Rascoe,  Windsor 

Bladen  J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bladenboro 

Brunswick  Annie  May  Woodside,  Southport  R.  T.  Woodside,  Southport 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Dr.  B.  E.  Morgan,  Asheville 

Asheville  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville  W.  M.  Smathers,  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  M.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  J.  H.  Giles,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Wm.  S.  Hamilton,  Morganton  C.  M.  Wonner,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  G.  G.  Allen,  Kannapolis 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb,  Concord  Ed  Sauvain,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  H.  B.  Robertson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  _V.  D.  Guire,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir  G.  C.  Courtney,  Lenoir 

Camden  E.  P.  Leary,  Camden  W.  I.  Sawyer,  South  Mills 

Carteret  J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort  Dr.  L.  W.  Moore,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville  0.  A.  Powell,  Yanceyville 

(Express  Office :  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton  G.  W.  Mann,  Newton 

Hickory  B.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  _R.  G.  Abernethy,  Hickory 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  .J.  H.  Killian,  Newton 

Chatham  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Pittsboro,  R.  2 

Cherokee  Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cover,  Sr.,  Andrews 

Andrews  I.  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  L.  B.  Nichols,  Andrews 

Murphy  Hieronymus  Bueck,  Murphy  J.  D.  Mallonee,  Jr.,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  S.  E.  Morris,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  George  C.  Jarrett,  Hayesville 

(Express  Office :  Murphy) 
Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  W.  A.  Ridenhour,  Kings  Mountain 

Kings  Mountain. .B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  .W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  J.  Lawrence  Lackey,  Shelby 

Columbus  Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  A.  L.  Griffin,  Cerro  Gordo 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  R.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville  E.  U.  Breece,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 

Fayetteville  Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville  W.  C.  Downing,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck  C.  P.  White,  Poplar  Branch 

(Express  Office :  Snowden) 

Dare  B.  I.  Leake,  Manteo  E.  N.  Baum,  Kitty  Hawk 

(Express  Office :  Elizabeth  City) 
Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Ralph  H.  Wilson,  Lexingon 

Lexington  JL.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  L.  A.  Martin,  Lexington 

Thomasville  J.  N.  Hauss,  Thomasville  C.  F.  Lambeth,  Thomasville 

Davie  B.  S.  Proctor,  Mocksville  T.  C.  Pegram,  Cooleemee 

Duplin  0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  JR.  M.  Carr,  Wallace 

Durham  L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham  T.  0.  Sorrell,  Durham 

Durham  W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Durham 

Edgecombe  .N.  E.  Gresham,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  Donnell  Gilliam,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  .T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem  Frank  A.  Stith,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem...J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  B.  S.  Womble,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  .W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  Dr.  H.  G.  Perry,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  C.  L.  McGhee,  Franklinton 

Gaston  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  M.  A.  Stroup,  Cherryville 

Cherryville  G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherryville  J.  T.  Allen,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier,  Gastonia  L.  S.  Rankin,  Gastonia 

Gates  Henry  Overman,  Gatesville  H.  F.  Parker,  Eure 

(Express  Office :  Roduco) 

Graham  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville  J.  B.  Walters,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office :  Topton) 
Granville  B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  J.  P.  Hall,  Oxford 

Greene  A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill  Ed  S.  Taylor,  Walstonburg 

(Express  Office :  Kinston) 
Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  Geo.  L.  Stansbury,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  Claude  Kiser,  Greensboro 

High  Point  C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point  _C.  F.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax  R.  L.  Applewhite,  Halifax 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield  S.  C.  Whitaker,  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids..C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  R.  L.  Towe,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  N.  J.  Shepherd,  Weldon 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington  Mack  M.  Jernigan,  Dunn 

Haywood  Jack  Messer,  Waynesville  George  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  Waynesville 

Canton  A..  J.  Hutchins,  Canton  _Dr.  A.  P.  Cline,  Canton 

Henderson  B.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville  -Floyd  E.  Osborne,  Arden 

Hendersonville....F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  0.  A.  Meyer,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  J.  R.  Brown,  Winton  Geo.  T.  Underwood,  Murfreesboro 

(Express  Office:  Cofleld) 

Hoke  K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  N.  B.  Blue,  Raeford 

Hyde  P.  G.  Gallop,  Swan  Quarter  C.  L.  Bonner,  Swan  Quarter 

(Express  Office :  Belhaven) 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Iredell  T.  Ward  Guy,  Statesville  R.  C.  Bunch,  Statesville 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville  W.  C.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Mooresville 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville  C.  H.  Dearman,  Statesville 

Jackson  A.  C.  Moses,  Sylva  C.  E.  Smith,  Sylva 

Johnston  JB.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield  W.  H.  Call,  Selma 

Jones  A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  Thomas  F.  Lowery,  Trenton 

(Express  Office :  Pollocksville) 

Lee  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  J.  A.  Overton,  Sanford 

Sanford  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  Dr.  Lynn  Mclver,  Sanford 

Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston  „R.  G.  Hodges,  Kinston 

Kinston  W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston  Guy  Elliott,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincolnton  M.  B.  Winstead,  Lincolnton 

Macon  .G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  C.  T.  Bryson,  Franklin 

Madison  .G.  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall  K.  B.  Murray,  Mars  Hill 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  J.  D.  Woolard,  Williamston 

McDowell  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Old  Fort 

Marion  .Hugh  Beam,  Marion  J.  F.  Snipes,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  John  C.  Lockhart,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte  Frank  S.  Worthington,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Maloy  Griffith,  Tipton  Hill 

(Express  Office :  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  Dr.  D.  G.  Ridenhour,  Mt.  Gilead 

Moore  S.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  John  W.  Graham,  Aberdeen 

Pinehurst  J.  W.  Harbison,  Pinehurst  F.  Shelby  Cullom,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines...Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr,  Southern  Pines 

Nash  It.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  G.  L.  Jones,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  J.  C.  Braswell,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton  .N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  _Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

Onslow  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  W.  L.  Ketchum,  Jacksonville 

Orange  B.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  M.  W.  Durham,  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  Dallas  Mallison,  Bayboro  M.  D.  Powers,  Merritt 

Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  J.  M.  Scott,  Weeksville 

Elizabeth  City....JE.  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  D.  J.  Farrior,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  T.  S.  White,  Hertford 

Person  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  J3.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  James  L.  Little,  Greenville 

Polk  W.  E.  Sawyer,  Columbus  R.  M.  Hall,  Saluda 

(Express  Office :  Tryon) 

Tryon-Saluda  W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  „Nelson  Jackson,  Jr.,  Tryon 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Reginald  Turner,  Asheboro  K.  Alexander,  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  R.  R.  Simmons,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  C.  F.  Hefner,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  Bruce  Benton,  Rockingham 

Robeson  C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton  A.  B.  McRae,  Elrod 

Fairmont  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont  M.  D.  Prevatte,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton  Dr.  E.  L.  Bowman,  Lumberton 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  -Hiram  Grantham,  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  J.  C.  Colley,  Wentworth  J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Express  Office:  Reidsville) 

Leaksville  James  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville  Dr.  John  B.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  J.  0.  Busick,  Madison 

Reidsville  L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville  K.  R.  Thompson,  Reidsville 

Rowan  _  S.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury  H.  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  W.  0.  Ryburn,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  W.  W.  Nanney,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton  John  C.  Warren,  Newton  Grove 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  W.  H.  Fisher,  Clinton 

Scotland  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg  T.  L.  Henley,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  D.  K.  McRae,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  C.  B.  Miller,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  F.  N.  Patterson,  Albemarle 

Stokes  J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury  _Dr.  G.  E.  Stone,  King 

(Freight  Office :  Germanton) 
Surry  John  W.  Comer,  Dobson  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

Mt.  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain  W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  T.  E.  Reid,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  C.  Earl  Cohoon,  Columbia 

Union  E.  H.  Broome,  Monroe  J.  Ray  Shute,  Monroe 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  C.  H.  Hasty,  Monroe 

Vance  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  R.  G.  Harrison,  Henderson 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  Dr.  H.  A.  Newell,  Henderson 

Wake  Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh  Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh  .Graham  H.  Andrews,  Raleigh 

Warren  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  .H.  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Express  Office :  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  H.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth  C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  Creswell 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  W.  R.  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  H.  Wellons,  Fremont  C.  M.  Pippin,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  C.  0.  McNeil,  North  Wilkesboro 

(Express  Office :  N.  Wilkesboro) 

N.  Wilkesboro  Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro  J.  R.  Hix,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  B.  A.  Harrelson,  Elm  City 

Wilson  S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  N.  M.  Schaum,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  Paul  P.  Davis,  Yadkinville 

(Express  Office:  Crutchfield) 
Yancey  James  Hutchins,  Burnsville  H.  S.  Edge,  Burnsville 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  G.  J.  Anderson  Graham 

Alexander  Luther  D.  Dyson  „Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Miss  Lillie  Ervin  Sparta 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Miss  Ruth  Tugman  Jefferson 

Avery  W.  W.  Braswell  Newland 

Beaufort  Mrs.  J.  F.  Randolph  Washington 

Bertie  Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin  Windsor 

Bladen  Miss  Isabella  Cox  Clarkton 

Brunswick  C.  C.  Russ  Southport 

Buncombe  E.  E.  Connor  Asheville 

Burke  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed  Morganton 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White  Concord 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Inah  K.  Squires  Lenoir 

Camden  Roy  B.  Godfrey  Camden 

Carteret  Mrs.  Bessie  Henderson  Morehead  City 

Caswell  Miss  Robena  MacLean  .Yanceyville 

Catawba  Miss  Frances  Lentz  .Newton 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Miss  Linetta  Dean  Murphy 

Chowan  William  Perkins  Edenton 

Clay  Miss  Betty  Cabe  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Miss  Mary  Burns  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn  Whiteville 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  J3.  L.  Houser  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Norman  Hughes  Powell's  Point 

Dare  I.  P.  Davis  Manteo 

Davidson  E.  Clyde  Hunt  Lexington 

Davie  Miss  Lucille  Martin  Mocksville 

Duplin  Mrs.  H.  J.  Boney  _Rose  Hill 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  .Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Forbes  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas  Gastonia 

Gates  .Miss  Clarine  Gatling  Gatesville 

Graham  M.  J.  Lynam  Robbinsville 

Granville  -Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford 

Greene  Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  -Greensboro 

Halifax  J.  B.  Hall  .Halifax 

Harnett  Miss  Lillie  Davis  Lillington 

Haywood  Mrs.  Sam  Queen  Waynesville 

Henderson  A.  G.  Randolph  Hendersonville 

Hertford  Mrs.  I.  F.  Snipes  Ahoskie 

Hoke  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Giles  Raeford 

Hyde  Mrs.  John  L.  Lawrence  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert  Statesville 

Jackson  G.  Cary  Henson  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfield 

Jones  JT.  J.  Koonce  Trenton 

Lee  J.  D.  Pegram  Sanford 

Lenoir  Jtev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

Lincoln  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg  Lincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  Franklin 

Madison  C.  R.  Edney  Marshall 

Martin  Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor  Williamston 

McDowell  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Louise  Neikirk  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Miss  Mildred  Greene  Bakersville 

Montgomery  Charles  J.  McLeod  Troy 

Moore  Mrs.  Lessie  G.  Brown  Carthage 

Nash  J.  A.  Glover  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  Hollis  Wilmington 

Northampton  Miss  Iris  Flythe  Jackson 

Onslow  Miss  Laura  Matthews  Jacksonville 

Orange   M.  T.  Mattox  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  John  G.  Howell  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  _Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  Miss  Viola  Scott  _Burgaw 

Perquimans  Miss  Ruth  Davenport  Hertford 

Person  .Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff  Roxboro,  R. 

Pitt  K.  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Polk  Miss  Ina  T.  Tyler  Columbus 

Randolph  W.  F.  Henderson  Asheboro 

Richmond  .0.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson  Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson  Madison,  R. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  0.  C.  Turner  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson  Clinton 

Scotland  E.  F.  Murray  Laurinburg 

Stanly  ....Otto  B.  Mabry  -Albemarle 

Stokes  Miss  Ella  Downing  _Danbury 

Surry  Miss  Bausie  Marion  Dobson 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Swain  R.  G.  Willis  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  .Mrs.  C.  Y.  Patton  Brevard 

Tyrrell  -  J.  W.  Hamilton:  Columbia 

Union  .Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Jr  Monroe 

Vance  Miss  Clara  Mae  Ellis  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie  Warrenton 

Washington  Miss  Ursula  Bateman  Plymouth 

Watauga  .Miss  Marguerite  Miller  Boone 

Wayne  J.  Arthur  Best  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  C.  McNeill  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  M.  G.  Fulghum  Wilson 

Yadkin  .Miss  Joseline  Harding  Yadkinville 

Yancey  L.  G.  Deyton  Burnsville 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS — White 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Davidson  Mrs.  Maurie  S.  Pitts  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  0.  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  .Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  v.  Winston-Salem 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INSTRUCTION — CITY  UNITS 

System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Burlington   Miss  Carrie  B.  Wilson 

Charlotte   _  Miss  Cornelia  Carter 

Durham   Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson 

Gastonia   Miss  Minnie  Lee  Peedin 

Greenville   Miss  Eva  Keeter 

Kings  Mountain   _  Miss  Carolyn  Carlisle 

Lincolnton   Miss  Ruth  Harrison 

Mt.  Airy   Miss  Sarah  E.  Merritt 

Raleigh   _  Miss  Frances  Lacy 

Red  Springs   _  Miss  Helen  Burch 

Roanoke  Rapids   Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Sanford   _  Miss  Margaret  John 

Winston-Salem   Miss  Grace  Brunson 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

North  Carolina  Education 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

The  High  School  Journal 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Charlotte. 

State  School  Facts 
Published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin 
Issued  monthly  except  June,  July  and  August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin 
Published  monthly  (except  June,  July  and  August)   cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Extension  Division  of  The  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Doyle  D.  Alley,  President  Waynesville 

Mrs.  Raymond  Fuson,  First  Vice-President  New  Bern 

Mrs.  Jerry  Strader,  Recording  Secretary  Burlington 

Mrs.  Fred  Hampton,  Corresponding  Secretary  Asheville 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  -Gibsonvllle 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS  AND 

TEACHERS 

Miss  Marie  Mclver,  President  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ada  Jarnagin,  Vice-President  Warrenton 

S.  D.  Williams,  Secretary  Elizabeth  City 

S.  D.  Williams,  Acting  Treasurer  Elizabeth  City 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 

H.  E.  Isenhour,  President  Salisbury 

B.  M.  Watkins,  Vice-President  Durham 

Temple  Gobbel,  Secretary-Treasurer  Chapel  Hill 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

JEANES  TEACHERS 
County  Name  Address 

Neida  E.  Simpson  Windsor 

Mamie  Pierce  Moore  Elizabethtown 

Helen  Maxine  Stephens  Southport 


Bladen  

.Mrs. 

Brunswick  

.  Miss 

Buncombe  

..Mrs. 

Caswell  

Mrs. 

Columbus  

.Mrs. 

Craven  

Mrs. 

Cumberland 

Mrs. 

Duplin  

Mrs. 

Durham  

Mrs. 

Edgecombe  

Miss 

Franklin  

 Miss 

Flossie  J.  Parker  Tarboro 


Gaston  Mrs.  Maude  Mitchell  Jeffers  218  Cedar  Street,  Belmont 

Granville  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Williams  Oxford 

Halifax  Miss  Bessye  T.  Shields  Scotland  Neck 

Iredell  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday  241  Garfield  St.,  Statesville 

Lee  Mr.  W.  B.  Wicker  Sanford 

.Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray  Williamston 


M.  Donnell  300  Tyson  St.,  Greenville 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood  Lumberton 

.Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey  700  *V.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Ada  G.  Battle  Clinton 

Mr.  G.  E.  Cheek  Wise 


Martin  

Mrs. 

Mecklenburg  , 

Mrs. 

Northampton 

Miss 

Person  

Mrs. 

Pitt  

Miss 

Robeson  

Mrs. 

Rowan  

.Mrs. 

Sampson  

Mrs. 

Warren  

 Mr. 

CITY,  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

City,  County 

or  District  Health  Officer  Address 

Alamance   -Dr.  P.  Y.  Greene  Graham 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga   Dr.  Robert  R.  King  Boone 

Anson   Dr.  Loren  Wallin  Wadesboro 

Avery-Yancey   -Dr.  J.  J.  Croley  Burnsville 

Beaufort   Dr.  D.  E.  Ford  Washington 

Bertie-Chowan   Dr.  John  S.  Chamblee  Windsor 

Bladen   __Dr.  R.  S.  Cromartie  Elizabethtown 

Buncombe   Dr.  W.  N.  Sisk  Asheville 
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County,  City 

or  District  Health  Officer  Address 

Asheville   Dr.  M.  J.  Lord  (Acting)  Asheville 

Burke-Caldwell   Dr.  W.  G.  Byerly  Lenoir 

Cabarrus   Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel  Concord 

Catawba-Lincoln   Dr.  H.  C.  Whims  Newton 

Cherokee-Clay-Graham   JDr.  M.  P.  Whichard  Murphy 

Cleveland   -Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell  Shelby 

Columbus   -Dr.  Floyd  Johnson  Whiteville 

Craven    Dr.  R.  S.  McGeachy  New  Bern 

Cumberland   -Dr.  M.  T.  Foster  Fayetteville 

Currituck-Dare-Hyde-Tyrrell-Washington   Dr.  S.  V.  Lewis  Plymouth 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hudgins  (Asst.)  Swan  Quarter 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bain  (Asst.)  Currituck 

Davidson   Dr.  G.  C.  Gambrell  Lexington 

Duplin   Dr.  B.  M.  Drake  Kenansville 

Durham   -Dr.  J.  H.  Epperson  Durham 

Edgecombe-Greene   -Dr.  F.  E.  Wilson  Tarboro 

Forsyth -Stokes -Yadkin -Davie   Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege  .Winston-Salem 

Dr.  E.  S.  Grady  (Asst.)  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem   Dr.  R.  L.  Carlton  Winston-Salem 

Franklin   Dr.  R.  F.  Yarborough  Louisburg 

Gaston   Dr.  R.  E.  Rhyne  Gastonia 

Granville   Dr.  Ballard  Norwood  Oxford 

Guilford   Dr.  R.  M.  Buie  Greensboro 

Greensboro   Dr.  C.  C.  Hudson  Greensboro 

High  Point   -Dr.  R.  A.  Herring  High  Point 

Halifax   -Dr.  Robt.  F.  Young  Weldon 

Harnett   Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter  Lillington 

Haywood-Jackson-Macon-Swain-Transylvania  Dr.  C.  N.  Sisk  .Waynesville 

Dr.  E.  N.  Haller  Bryson  City 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Lynch  (Asst.)  Brevard 

Hertford-Gates   Dr.  T.  G.  Faison  Winton 

Johnston   Dr.  J.  H.  Bunn  Smithfield 

Lenoir   Dr.  Z.  V.  Moseley  Kinston 

Martin   Dr.  John  W.  Williams  Williamston 

Mecklenburg   Dr.  E.  H.  Hand  Charlotte 

Charlotte   Dr.  G.  L.  Rea  Charlotte 

Moore   Dr.  J.  Symington  Carthage 

Nash    Dr.  T.  0.  Coppedge  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount   Dr.  J.  A.  Whitaker  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover   Dr.  A.  H.  Elliot  Wilmington 

Northampton   Dr.  W.  R.  Parker  Jackson 

Orange -Person -Chatham   JOr.  W.  P.  Richardson  Chapel  Hill 

Dr.  A.  L.  Allen  (Asst.)  Roxboro 

Dr.  Gaston  W.  Rogers  (Asst.)Pittsboro 

Pitt   __Dr.  N.  Thomas  Ennett  Greenville 

Randolph   _Dr.  G.  H.  Sumner  Asheboro 

Richmond   -Dr.  R.  M.  Bardin  Rockingham 

Robeson   Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin  Lumberton 

Rockingham   Dr.  D.  H.  Fryer  Leaksville 

Rowan   Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong  Salisbury 

Rutherford-Polk   _Dr.  A.  J.  Jervey,  Jr  Rutherfordton 

Sampson   Dr.  J.  H.  Williams  Clinton 

Stanly   _Dr.  W.  N.  McKenzie  Albemarle 

Surry   Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin  Mount  Airy 

Union   — -Dr.  Clem  Ham  .Monroe 

Vance   Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg  Henderson 

Wake   Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla  .Raleigh 

Wayne   Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters  Goldsboro 

Wilkes   Dr.  A.  J.  Eller  Wilkesboro 

Wilson   _Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson  Wilson 
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PRIVATE  CAMPS 

(Members  of  American  Camping  Association) 
Camp  Arrowhead,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Joe  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Beech  Haven  Camp,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Annie  Glenn  McCoy,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Black  Bear  Camp,  Marion,  N.  C,  Thomas  J.  Barr,  1261  S.  Floyd  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Camp  Carlyle,  Hendersonvllle,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Inez  Carlyle,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard,  N.  C,  D.  Meade  Bernard,  2230  Post,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Cheonda,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Elizabeth  Brown,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C,  Reese  Combs,  Box  1136,  Miami,  Fla. 

Connestee  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Roof,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Swift,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Dr.  Jos.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Hendersonville,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Lt.  Com.  R.  B.  Hammes,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Highland  Lake,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Capt.  D.  B.  Wright,  College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Curtis,  Box  7143,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Ethel  McCoy,  Va.-lntermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 

Camp  Keystone,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Miss  Fannie  Webb  Holt,  1816  Avondale,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lake  Lure  Camp  for  Girls,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Warner,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

Camp  Merrie  Woode,  Sapphire,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Day,  6004  Three  Chopt,  Richmond,  Va. 

Camp  Mishemokwa,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Box  91,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  F.  D.  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  Montreat,  Montreat,  N.  C,  Mrs.  B.  H.  McBride,  French  Camp,  Miss. 

Camp  Mt.  Mitchell  for  Girls,  Burnsville,  N.   C,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.   Palmer,  2900  Downing, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Rockbrook,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Carrier,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  Weaverville,  N.  C,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Skyland  Camp,  Clyde,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  2137  Herschel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Silver  Pines,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C,  Miss  Priscilla  Shaw,  Sumter,  N.  C. 

Camp  Ton-A-Wanda,  Hendersonville,  N.   C,  Mrs.   Grace  B.  Haynes,  564   Converse  Circle, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Camp  Transylvania,  Brevard,  N.  C,  John  W.  Moore,  Florence,  S.  C. 

Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kephart,  1320  W.  Market  St., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mary  Gwynn's  Camp,  Mary  Gwynn,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

APPROVED  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  NEGRO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

North  Carolina  C.  of  C.  P.T.A.  Camp,  Bricks,  N.  C,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
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County 

High  School 

Superintendent  and  School  Address 

Classification 

Rating  {Year 

WHITE: 
Burke  

School  for  the  Deaf  

Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Morganton   

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh    

I-A*  1923 

Wake  

School  for  Blind  

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


County 


High  School 


Superintendent  and  School  Address 


Rating 


WHITE: 

Alleghany.. 
Buncombe. 


Caldwell.... 
Cumberland. 

Forsyth  

Gaston  

Guilford.... 
Haywood... 
Henderson.. 

Iredell  

Madison  

Robeson  

Sampson  

Union  

Wake  

Watauga  

NEGRO: 
Buncombe. . 
Guilford... 

Pasquotank. 

Wake  

Washington. 


Glade  Valley  

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve.. 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  School.  . 

Christ  School   

Montreat  College  

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Patterson  School  

Falcon    

Salem  Academy  

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Academy.. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Springdale   

Asheville  Agr   

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge    

Mitchell  Academy  

Dorland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  College. 
Pineland  College  and 
Edwards  Military  Inst. 

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Cathedral  Latin  

Peace  ._. 

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  

Allen  Home.   

Immanuel  Lutheran  

Palmer  Memorial  

Roanoke  Institute  

St.  Augustine  

Mother  of  Mercy  


E.  B.  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville.. . 

David  R.  Fall,  Asheville  School  

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  Farm  School. 

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler.....  

Glenn  E.  Deason,  Legerwood  

J.  0.  Humphies,  Falcon  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Belmont.... 

Sister  M.  Columba,  Belmont  

T.  O.Wright,  Oak  Ridge   

Agnes  Snyder,  Canton   

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jasperson,  Fletcher  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

Louis  C.  LaMotte,  Maxton  


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg. 

C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate    

Sister  Marie  Carmelita,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis . 


Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Dr.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia... 

D.  S.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  City  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  

Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington. 


I-B 


I-A* 
I-B 
I-B 
I-A* 
I-A* 
II-B 


I-A 
I-B* 
I-A* 

II-B 
II-B 


*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.      J  First  year  accredited. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Under  classification  the  year  given  is  that  of  the  initial  year  of  continuous  accreditment. 
The  rating  is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1940.  The  elementary  schools  are  rated  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  standards.  The  "C"  classification  is  a  one-year  rating  and  indicates  those 
schools  which  have  met  all  requirements  except  average  daily  attendance.  "R"  indicates  recog- 
nition of  schools  which  have  met  all  requirements  for  accreditment  except  number  of  teachers. 
All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-standard  and  hence  are  left  blank  (leader  lines)  in  the 
classification  columns.    Where  an  elementary  or  high  school  is  operated  independently,  the  other 

columns  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines  (  ).    In  the  case  of  high  schools  an  asterisk  (*) 

denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States.  For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  approval  by  the  Southern  Education 
Association. 


No.  Teachers 

Pf\IIMTV   IMn  PITV 
UUUli  1  I   AINU  l/l  1  T 

UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

14 

g 

ALAMANCE  

JVl .  E.  Yount,  (jrraham 

II-B 

1939 
1939 

II-A 

1924 

16 

1 

ft 
D 

0 

Alt  -ciDi&hci  w-Ossipcc  -  

j.  i.  xiarucn,  jLion  wonege,  xv.  &  

II-A 

II-A 


1924 


7 

Fili-Whitnpv 

II-A 

1924 

in 
1U 

ft 
0 

TP1nT%  PVillofTO 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1926 

14 

ft 
0 

P!  M  TTnlt 

XT    n    Qcl  f    Pnrllti  rr+r>Tl    P  1 

II-B 

1938 

II-A 

1927 

A 

4 

P    T.    Woll/oi'   Rurlinrrfnn    P  9 





17 

------ 

9 

II-B 

1938 

II-A 

1922 

1 1 
11 

0 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 
1925 

19 

16 

Q 

0 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

4 

TJ     TTT    T5„—  nn4-4-r*          nknno    P  1 





ft 
0 

c 
0 

7 

Pleasant  Grove   

■Li.  xv.  w  luiiora,  ivieDane,  it.  o  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 


1929 


6 

4 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

1 

XT 

•  r 

1 

2 

Byrds 

1 

Cedar  Cliff  

Eliza  C.  Holt,  Graham,  R.  1  

1 

Crawford   

1 

2 

Annie  Champion,  Graham  

Elon   

Sallie  Fitzgerald,  Elon  College  

Fogleman  

Pluma  L.  Foster,  Burlington  

5 

5 

Graham  

Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

II-A 

1937 

1 

3 

Gravelly  Hill  

Bessie  Miller,  Burlington  

Green  Level  

J.  W.  Albright,  Burlington   

1 

Halls  

Suella  S.  Hayes,  Elon  College  

1 

Haw  River  

Zola  Black,  Graham   

McCray  

Merle  B.  McRae,  Burlington  

5 

Mebane  

Morrows  Grove  

Fannie  B.  Kirk,  Graham,  R.  2  

North  Mebane  

Dorathy  Griffin,  Mebane...  

Patillo  

Mary  M.  Glover,  Burlington  

6 

8 

Pleasant  Grove  

W.  I.  Morris,  Mebane,  R.  3   

II-A 

1934 

Springdale  

Sarah  Inman,  Burlington,  R.  1  

3 

Swepsonville  

T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1  

2 

Union  Ridge  

Mabel  Gant,  Burlington   

2 

Unity  

H.  H.  Faucette,  Mebane,  R.  1  

Woods  Chapel  

AvaHolt.  Graham.  R.  1  
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No.  Teachers 

rnilMTV   AMR  PITV 

UUUN  1  Y  AIMU  UN  I 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

29 
8 

Burlington — 

White: 
Broad  Street  

L.  Hi.  opikes,  .Burlington 

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Burlington  



\  I-AA* 



15 

8 

Hillcrest  

I-B 

1938 

I-C 

1938 

8 

Mrc    W    TT    TTr»lt  "Riirlinn-fnn 

I-B 

1938 



15 

8 

I-A 

1938 

C.  C.  Lindley,  Burlington  

I-C 

1938 

4 

Glen  Raven.  

H.  C.  Green,  Burlington   





16 

Maple  Avenue  

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington   

I-B 

1938 





10 

Negro* 
Alamance  1  raining — 





3 





2 





4 

9 



I-A 

1930 

1 

Al  FYANDFR  

HLLAnll  Utn 

White. 

C!          W  P           T     1  -ii 

P  T?  T  \.        rp   ,  .„ 





7 

1 

"Raf  Viol 

T    Wilcrm  Wo-f+o    To  trlnravillo 

1 

Black  0.  Ridge  

Mrs.  J.  Bryan  Matlock^  Tsuylorsvillc 



18 

H"Honr"alo 

1 

Fortner   

Lillian  Looper,  Hiddenite  

13 

7 

Hiddenite  

W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

1 

1 

Mt.  Olive  

Mrs.  Elsie  Sherrill,  Stony  Point  

1 

Piney  Grove  

Edith  Harrington,  Taylorsville  





1 

Salem   





11 

8 

W     T    \TaoV»'f  +    fi+/\Tiir  Pr*"n  + 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1924] 

1922 



15 

14 

Taylors  ville  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

9 



10 

3 

NBiGROJ 

II-B 


1938] 

1 

Al  1  PRUANV  

HLLCunnn  T  

W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta 



1 

 . 



1 





1 

1 

Mrs.  Bertrice  D.  Gentry,  Glade  Valley 





1 

1 





5 

Ivy  Grace  Doughton,  Laurel  Springs. 





1 

2 

T  Pi.*/* 

1 

New  Hope 

Elma  Waddell,  Scotville 

1 

Mrs.  Maggie  0.  Johnson, 

2 

Pine  Swamp  

Mrs.  Leila  G.  Wagoner,  Glade  Valley. 

4 

5 

Piney  Creek  

II-A 

1923 

2 

Rich  Hill  

Fred  Hart,  Glade  Valley.   

8 

9 

Sparta  

II-A 

1923 

1 

Stratford  

Vada  Mae  Duncan,  Sparta  

1 

Tolliver  

1 

Turkey  Knob  

Kathleen  Anderson,  Piney  Creek  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

1 

alleghany— 

White* 
Vox   

D.  Clair  Wyatt,  Sparta   

o 

z 

Whitehead   

Mrs.  Reba  C.  Howell,  Whitehead 

3S 

Negro: 
Cherrylane  

Byrdia  E.  Kilpartick,  Sparta  



1 

Gap  Civil  

Mrs.  Annie  McMillan,  Sparta  



1 

ft 
D 

Glade  Creek  

0 

ANSON— 

White1: 
Ansonville...   

J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 

TT 

1 1- A 

1925 
1936 
1926 
1925 

Q 
O 

ft 
0 

Burnsville   

/-I     rn     TT    1  T)   ii  i    _     tj  o 

1  1 

IX 

A 

4 

Deep  Creek  

J.  S.  Davis,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

tt  n 

1 1 

11 

7 

N.  W.  Shelton,  Lilesville.  

TT  A 

in 

6 

1 1- A 

1926 

5 

Polkton  

II-B 

1924 

Neoro: 

Nora  McCormick,  Wadesboro,  R.  1.. 

o 
0 



6 

J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville   ... 

II-A 

1938 

2 

Annie  T.  Buffaloe,  Wadesboro,  R.  1 

o 
o 

Bethel  

Q 
O 

Brown  Creek  

J.  H.  Cowan,  Wadesboro,  Box  15 

2 

Cedar  Hill   

John  McLendon,  Wadesboro,  R.  2..., 

Cribb's  Creek  

Mary  R.  Lilly,  Wadesboro, 
307  Salisbury  St...  

2 

Deep  Creek  

Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  1 

2S 

Dunlap  - 

2 

Fairview.   

Nannie  R.  Smith,  Wadesboro,  R.  1  , 

1 

Fall  Branch  

Nannie  J.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro, 
17  Lodge  St    

o 
o 

Garris  Grove  

Susey  Massey,  Wadesboro,  Box  393. .. 

Green  Hill  

Gum  Springs.  

Gertrude  Dargan,  Wadesboro, 

1 

Amanda  Steele  Ingram,  Peachland, 
R.  2   

3 

5 

Henry  Grove.  

J.  W.  O'Kelly,  Lilesville,  Box  214 

TT  A 
11-A 

1939 

2 

Home's   

2 

Talmade  Bennett,  Wadesboro, 

439  Salisbury  St  .  

3 

Walter  McDaniel,  Parkton  

3 

Blanche  Williams,  Wadesboro,  R.  3 

2 

Long  Pine  

Johnsie  P.  Massey,  Wadesboro,  R.  3- 

2 

J.  H.  Long,  Wadesboro,  16  Ballard. . 

2 

Parson's  Grove  

Venetta  Bostick,  Wadesboro,  R.  3... 

2 

Peachland  

Ernest  Dixon,  Peachland,  B.  142 

2 

Pee  Dee  

2 

Tr»  Vi  n  rinvi  n  cr+nn   T?nf»lrino'r>siTTi   T?  1 

OVUlX  VjVJ  V  lllg,  IUU,  ll.UCJi.lIIg,naIU,  xv«  a  -  - 

3 

Polkton   

Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton  

Poplar  Hill  

Poplar  Springs  

Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Polkton,  R.  2 

2 

Red  Hill   

H.  D.  Fleming,  Wadesboro,  Box  5... 

3 

Salem   

G.  W.  Perry,  Wadesboro  

Saren  

Lena  E.  Smith,  Polkton,  R.  2  

Johnsie  Deberry,  Lilesville,  R.  1  

2 

Shady  Grove   

Barbara  Led  better,  Pee  Dee  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ANSON- 

Negro: 
Thomas  

Union  

Wall  Town  

White  Store  

Morven — 

WhitE: 
Morven  

Negro: 

Cairo.   

Cool  Springs  

Gatewood  

McFarlan  

Morven  

White  Pond  

Wadesboro— 

White: 

Wadesboro  

Central  Primary  

Wade  -  

Negro: 

Anson  Training  

Flat  Rock  

ASHE— 

White: 

Ashland  

Baldwin  

Big  Ridge.  

Boggs  

Buffalo  

Burnt  Hill   

Chapel  

Duncan  

Elkland  

Fairview  

Flatwoods  

Fleetwood  

Friendship  

Glendale  Springs  

Graham  

Green  Valley.  

Healing  Springs  

Helton  

Hemlock  

Hurricane  

Idlewild  

Jefferson  

Landmark  

Lansing  

Laurel  Fork  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Claudie  F.  Saine,  16  Ballard  St., 

Wadesboro  

Amanda  Stale  Ingram,  Lilesville,  R. 

Minnie  Cole,  Pee  Dee,  R.  1  

Leonard  Sturivant,  Wadesboro,  R.  1 

M.  L.  Ham,  Morven 

Sam  Henry,  Morven  


II-A 


1924 


S.  S.  Thomas,  Morven. 
Ann  Martin,  Morven. . 
I.  M.  Jones,  Morven... 

N.  Capel,  Morven  

J.  A.  McRae,  Morven.. 
K.  0.  Hough,  Morven. 


V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro 


G.  B.  Snuggs,  Wadesboro  

Julia  Lee  Cameron,  Wadesboro. 
Ben  Wall,  Jr.,  Wadesboro  


J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

Martha  Crockett,  Wadesboro. 

J.  B.  Hash,  Jefferson 


E.  L.  Stuart,  Ashland  

L.  H.  Goodman,  W.  Jefferson  

Mrs.  Nell  F.  D.  Sheets,  Glendale 


I-A 


I-A 


1930 


Mamie  Wallace,  Jefferson  

Mrs.  Rebecca  Miller,  Crumpler  

Hazel  Austin,  Laurel  Springs  

Guy  Spencer,  Helton  

Thomas  C.  Hardin,  W.  Jefferson... 

Ron  Davis,  Todd  

Mrs.  Mollie  H.  Denny,  Silas  Creek. 

Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson  

James  A.  Stanley,  Fleetwood  

Paul  Bowers,  Jefferson  

J.  E.  Whitely,  Glendale  Springs  

Warren  Jones,  Husk  

Mrs.  J.  M.  Barlow,  Trade,  Tenn.... 

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Crumpler  

Paul  Weaver,  Sturgills  

Mrs.  Allie  E.  Denny,  Grayson  

Mrs.  Bonnie  Blevins  Tucker, 

Tuckerdale  

G.  A.  Miller,  West  Jefferson  

Paul  Miller,  Jefferson  

C.  F.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek  

Joseph  A.  Martin,  Lansing  

Dema  Reeves,  Laurel  Springs  


II-B 


II-A 


II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


1933 


1932 


1931 


1928 
1927 
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No.  Teachers 

rniiNTY  ANn  fiiTV 

OvUH  1  I    Mil  U   1*1  1  I 

UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Eiem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

ASHE  

Whitby 
Little  Helton 

Hina  Davis  Helton 





2 

Low  Gap 

Brantley  Colvard  Wagoner 





2 

Meadow  View 

Fitzhugh  Barker  Lansing 





2 

Mill  Creek 

James  Houck  Todd 





g 

5 

Nathan's  Greek 

A  B  Hurt  Nathan's  Creek 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1933 

2 

"Mpw  TTnnp 

A  A  Perry  Whitetop  Va 

2 

Obids 

Mrs  William  Francis  W.  Jefferson 





Othello 

Edna  Miller  Clifton 





J 

Mre  Mvrtlp  Flpfrhpr  "MlpwilH 





2 

Osborne 

W  Lee  Jones  Lansing 





1 

Oval 

Mattie  Parons  W  Jefferson 





1 

Parker 

Gladys  Graybeal,  Fig 





1 

Peak  Creek 

Troy  I  Jones,  W  Jefferson 





1 

Peak  Valley 

Beulah  W  McNeill  Creston 





Rash 

Ina  Mae  Oliver  Hemlock 





J 

Rich  Hill 

Harold  G  Miller  Clifton 





7 

4 

Riverview 

Wade  E  Eller  Warrensville 

II-A 



1935 


1 

2 

Roaring  Fork 

M  H  Eller  Creston 

frArtrnHp  Crra  vVipal  "Pity 





1 

Grady  Robinson  Grayson 





1 

Silas  Creek 

Mrs  Curtis  R  Dickson  Crumpler 





2 

Staggs  Creek 

Floyd  Jones  Comet 

Sugar  Grove  

Gladys  Ball  Husk 





2 

Sutherland 

Mrs  Irene  King  Creston 

1 

Thaxton  

Mrs.  Edna  M.  Wyatt,  Sturgills  





2 
2 

Toliver  

A.  C.  Black,  West  Jefferson  





Trout 

Margaret  Davis  Creston 





5 

Virginia-Carolina 

Geo  M  Van  Hoy  Grassy  Creek 

II-A 

1922 

1 





3 

Warrens  ville  

Earl  Miller  Comet 





9 

5 

West  Jefferson 

B  H  Duncan  W  Jefferson 

II-A 

1923 

1 

West  Pine  Swamp. 

WViitp  f)alr 

L.  N.  Keller,  Fleetwood  

1 

Walter  Ralph  Stansberry  Jefferson 

1 

NitOBo: 





1 

rSKffnn 

Esther  Owens  Clifton 





Oddie  J  Cox  Creston 





Crumpler  Institute 

Pino  RwQmn 

John  A  Anderson  Crumpler 









J 

A/f n n n f  OlivA 

J.J  JLLlUla  AJ.CiIU.Vl  OUIl  UUVUtU, 

Grassy  Creek 





8 
3 

AVERY  

White: 

George  iVl  Bowman(  Newland 
W  R  Fields  Elk  Park 





Beech  Mt 

Zellian  McCoury  Senia 

Annp  Sf,pnjV>pnQ  f^rAQQnnrp 

11 

8 

Cranberry  

W.  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

II-A 

1923 

16 

Crossnore  .. 

R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

II-A 

1922 

11 

Elk  Park  

Zelzah  McCoury,  Senia  

1 
4 

Grandmother  Gap  

Heaton   

Nellie  B.  Price,  Newland   

11 

Minneapolis  

Newland    

J.  E.  Allen,  Minneapolis   

14 

5 

II-A 

1924 

11 

Riverside   

W.  R.  Buchanan,  Minneapolis  

1 

Roseboro  

Jessie  A.  Gragg,  Hughes.  

2 

Valley  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

AVERY— 

Negro: 

2 

Elk  Park  

Herbert  Lassiter,  Frank   





BEAUFORT— 

Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington 

White: 

14 

9 

Aurora  

J.  T.  Tanner,  Aurora  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

13 

11 

Bath.  

E.  C.  Sipe,  Bath   

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

9 

7 

Belhaven   

T.  J.  Thackston,  Belhaven  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1922 
1936 

13 

9 

B.  E.  Wyre,  Chocowinity  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

14 

5 

Pantego   . 

C.  B.  Martin,  Pantego   . 

II-A 

1939 
iyoy 

II-A 

1922 

7 

Pinetown  

TT  A 
11- A 

Negro: 

18 

S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora   ... 

5 

Bath   

Chester  Riddick,  Bath  





11 

6 

Chocowinity  





10 

5 

J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego   

II-A 



1930 


1 

Pinetown  

3 





Washington— 

E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington 

White: 

22 
2 

High   

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

)     TT  A 

J 

g 

Old  Ford  

A.  M.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  Washington  

TT  T* 
11-C 

10/tfl 

iy$u 

22 

John  H.  Small..  

J.  E.  Miller,  Washington   

II-B 

1939 





Negro: 

2 

Big  Swamp  

Carrie  Venters,  301  W.  8th  St  





1 

Pine  Level  

Emma  S.  Grimes,  728  N.  Gladden  St 

4 

Peyton  

William  Whichard  





2 

Edna  Wimberley,  548  Blount  St 





16 

7 

Washington  

II-A 

1926 

Gorham  

Alice  B.  Bailey,  R.  2,  Box  249  

BERTIE— 

H.  W.  Early,  Windsor 

White: 

4 

Askewville  





10 

7 

S.  N.  Parker,  Aulander  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 



7 

6 

Colerain   

J.  J.  Beale,  Colerain  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

6 

Mars  Hill  

D.  G.  Chadwick,  Colerain  





6 

4 

Merry  Hill  

J.  A.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

II-B 

1938 

4 

5 

Powells  ville  

G.  I.  Carriker,  Powellsville  

II-B 



1929 


3 

Riverside  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jenkins,  Colerain 

5 

4 

Roxobel-Kelford  

B.  L.  Davis,  Roxobel 

II-B 

1928 

10 

6 

Windsor 

M.  T.  Moye  Windsor 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1922 

7 

4 

Wood  vill  e-Lewiston  

T.  Lester  Jones,  Lewiston 

II-B 

1931 

Negro: 

2 

Ashland  

George  W.  Cooper,  Colerain  

2 

C.  F.  Wilder,  Aulander   

Avoca  

Viola  Ruffin,  Merry  Hill   

3 

Carter-Bond  

William  S.  Bell,  Windsor  

2 

2 

Chowotic  

Rev.  L.  T.  Bond,  Windsor  

1 

Clarks  

6 

Colerain  

D.  L.  Simmons,  Colerain...  

1 

Conicanary  

Brusie  Taylor  Faison,  Aulander  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

"-8m* 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

BERTIE— 

Negro: 
Easons  Grove..  

W.  E.  Bennett,  Aulander   





8 

7 

C.  G.  White  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville   

II-A 

1931 

1 

Haw  Branch  

Bertha  Hayes,  Windsor  





1 

Holly  Grove  





4 

Indian  Woods  

Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor  





4 

Kelford  

Theophilus  M.  Garris,  Kelford  





2 

Kings..  

Mollie  P.  Holly,  Windsor  





6 

3 

1 

Christine  Moore,  Lewiston  





1 

Tulie  R.  Ruffin,  Windsor  





3 

John  P.  Law,  Merry  Hill   





2 

Merry  Meta  

Rida  V.  Taylor,  Windsor   





2 

Mt.  Aratat  

Lucy  Mitchell,  Windsor  





1 

Mt.  Hermon  

Raie  B.  Cherry,  Windsor   





2 

Mt.  Olive  

Ethel  L.  Walton,  Lewiston  





1 

Penders   

Maude  C.  Powell,  Lewiston  





1 

Perrys  

Selena  C.  Cherry,  Colerain  





3 

Piney  Wood  Chapel- 
Pleasant  Oak  

Lawrence  M.  Jackson,  Ahoskie  





1 

Otelia  B.  Boone,  Windsor  





1 

Alice  Sharrock,  Lewiston  





2 

Red  Hill   

Zetella  Watson,  Windsor  





2 

Rock  Hill  

David  Taylor,  Merry  Hill.  



1 

Rocky  Branch  

Sadie  B.  Ruffin,  Aulander  



1 

Rogers.  



6 

Roxobel  

P.  A.  Bishop,  Roxobel   

2 

Sams  Chapel  

Ethel  B.  White,  Windsor  

Sandy  Point..  

Naomi  B.  Hawkins,  Windsor...  





Spellers  Grove  

Lessie  M.  Speller,  Windsor  

1 

Springfield.  





2 

Spring  Hill   





3 

St.  Francis  

Mary  A.  Bond,  Windsor  





2 

St.  Luke  

Nellie  Lillian  Small,  Merry  Hill 





2 

Weeping  Mary  

George  E.  Peele,  Lewiston  





3 

Woodard..  

William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor  





6 

8 

W.  S.  Etheridge  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

II-A 

1931 

2 

Wynns  Grove  

Zebedee  Ray  nor,  Colerain  



4 

BLADEN— 

Whites 
Abbottsburg  

J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown 

A.  R.  Register,  Abbottsburg ...  ... 



2 

Armon  



25 

8 

Bladenboro   

A.  A.  White,  Bladenboro...  .-. 

II-A 

1921 

3 

Carver's  Creek.   

Allen  H.  Stafford,  Council,  R  



10 

4 

Clarkton  

W.  R.  Lathan,  Clarkton  

II-A 

6 

Dublin  

W.  C.  Yelverton,  Dublin  

12 

7 

Elizabeth  town  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

TT  A 

6 

Hickory  Grove.  ... 

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland.   

5 

3 

Kelly   

V.  M.  Bundy,  Kelly  

II-B 

1936 

6 

3 

Tar  Heel  

J.  R.  Auman,  Tar  Heel...  

II-A 

1935 

5 

6 

White  Oak  

C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak  

II-A 

1 

Negro: 
Abbottsburg  

2 

Baltimore   

D.  L.  Williams,  Council,  R.  1  

1 

Beatty  

Maggie  Murphy,  Lagoon  

1 

Bethel  

Mary  Handon,  Tar  Heel   .. 

8 

Bladenboro..   

T.  M.  Reynolds,  Bladenboro  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 

Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

BLADEN— 

Nbgro: 

Dorothy  McLaurin,  Elizabethtown , 

2 

Carvers  Creek  .. 

Iris  Spaulding,  Council,  R.  1  

9 

5 

Clarkton  .  . 

II-A 

1936 

1 

Colly  .  

Georgia  McDowell,  Elizabethtown 

5 

3 

East  Arcadia  ... 

R.  D.  Tynes,  Acme,  R...  

II-A 

1940 

1 
1 

Ellis  Creek  

Grimes  

S.  F.  McLaurin,  St.  Pauls,  R  

1 

Hammonds  Creek  

Lessene  

Dorothy  Shaw,  Elizabethtown  

1 

Pennye  Currie,  Dublin  

1 

Marshburn  

1 

Miller  Chapel  

Lessie  McLaurin  Roberts, 
Garland,  R.  1  

2 

Miller....  

R.  M.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  R.  2  





1 

2 

Moore  Swamp  

Celya  Grady,  Kelly  

Mt.  Olive   

Clarence  McDonald,  Clarkton  

1 

Murphy  Bridge  



3 

Nat  Moore  

Gladwin  Shaw,  Kelly,  R.  2  

2 

New  Hope  

Naomi  Pridgen,  Council,  R.  2  





1 

4 

C.  M.  McCall,  Clarkton,  R.  3  

2 

Red  Hill  

1 

Saints  Rest.  

Mary  Sanders,  Elizabethtown,  R.  3 



2 

Spring  Branch  

Mary  A.  Paige,  St.  Pauls,  R  

2 

Tar  Heel.  

H.  E.  Brown,  Tar  Heel  

8 

7 

Training  School  

Turnbull  

II-A 

1931 

1 

2 

Whites  Creek  

Alton  Ellison,  Clarkton,  R.  1  

1 

White  Oak  

Beatrice  Robinson,  White  Oak  

8 

4 

BRUNSWICK— 

Whits: 
Bolivia  

Annie  May  Woodside,  Southport 
Glenn  Tucker,  Bolivia.   

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1930 

8 

4 

Leland   

T.  R.  Garrett,  Leland.  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1927 

21 

8 

Shallotte.  

H.  C.  Stone,  Shallotte   

II-A 

1930 

8 

4 

Southport   

W.  R.  Lingle,  Southport   

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

13 

5 

Waccamaw  

S.  T.  Hood,  Ash   

II-A 

1930 

1 

Negro: 
Battle  Royal  

Beatrice  Hynes,  Leland  

2 

Belle  Swamp  

8 

6 

Brunswick  Training... 

A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport  

II-A 

1929 

3 

E.  0.  Gandy,  Leland   

2 

La  Savannah  

2 

Courtlandt  Greene,  Leland  

3 

Long  wood  

T7"    Al_            TV  K    T7"         '       T  J 

Aathryn  McKenzie,  Long  wood  

2 

Hallie  Bryant,  Navassa  

3 

North  West  

H.  B.  Greene,  North  West   

3 

Bertha  Berrye,  Phoenix  

Pine  Level.   

Gertrude  Gibbs,  Winnabow  

3 

Alva  Morris,  Bolivia...   

3 

Royal  Oak  

Louise  Y.  Gore,  Supply  

5 

Ernest  A.  Swain,  Supply  

2 

Town  Creek  

Waccamaw  

Alice  Gore,  Ash  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  or  School 

BUNCOMBE— 

T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

White: 

1 

Anderson  

Flossie  W.  Emory,  Barnardsville  





9 

8 

Barnardsville  

S.  B.  Churchwell,  Barnardsville  

II-A 

1923 

2 

Beech   

H.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaverville  

11 

9 

Biltmore 

John  M.  Carter,  Biltmore 

II-A 



18 

9 

Black  Mountain  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

II-A 



1 

Boys'  Home  

Sue  Wells  Taylor,  Asheville,  R.  4 





1 

Brittain's  Cove  





14 

11 

Candler  

0.  S.  Dillard,  Candler  

II-A 

1923 

3 

Dillingham  

W.  G.  Dillard,  Barnardsville  





1 

8 

Eliada  

Ethelyn  M.  Cole,  Asheville,  R.  4 





7 

Emma  

S.  0.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4  

II-A 

1928 

14 

8 

7 

Fairview  

II-A 

1923 

5 

Flat  Creek   

Frank  C.  Hill,  Stocksville  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1927 

6 

3 

French  Broad  

L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville   

II-B 


1930 


4 

Glady  —  

10 

7 

Grace  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

II-A 

1925 

9 

4 

Haw  Creek   

Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Asheville,  R.  2 

II-A 

1926 

2 

Hemphill  

Mrs.  Ernest  Bradley,  Weaverville 





3 

Hillcrest  



7 

Johnston  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville..  





2 

Laurel  Hill  



12 

8 

Leicester  

II-A 

1925 

13 

7 

Oakley  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Biltmore  

II-A 

7 

5 

Red  Oak   

F.  A.  Brigman,  Alexander  

II-A 

1931 

13 

7 

Sand  Hill   

Sandy  Mush  

Stoney  Fork  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

II-A 

1931 

5 

2 

4 

Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Penland,  Candler 





22 

12 

9 

Swannanoa  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

II-A 

1925 

14 

6 

Valley  Springs  

Ed.  Warrick,  Skyland  

II-C 

1939 

II-A 

1927 

4 

Venable  

J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Asheville  

II-A 

1928 

12 

8 

Weaverville 

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Weaverville 

II-A 

1928 

12 

6 

West  Buncombe  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.  4 

II-A 

1923 

17 

7 

Woodfin  

J.  0.  Terrell,  Asheville,  R.  4  

TT  A 

1924 

Negro: 

3 

Black  Mountain 

Albert  Reynolds,  Asheville 



1 

Leicester 

Grace  F,  Francis,  Asheville 



7 

Shiloh  ..  

J.  C.  Daniels,  Biltmore  



4 

South  Asheville  

B.  T.  Beatty,  Asheville,  R.  2  



2 

Swannanoa  

James  T.  Sapp,  Swannanoa  





2 

Weaverville  

Monnie  Jones,  Alexander  



Asheville — 

R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville 

White: 

43 
19 

Lee  H.  Edwards  

9 

David  Millard  

|  I-AA* 

6 

19 

Hall  Fletcher  

T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville  

17 

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

I-B 

1940 

10 

Carson   

19 

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville   

I-A 

1939 

9 

Newton...  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville  

I-B 

1939 

14 

Randolph  

7 

Rankin  

19 

Vance   

I-B 

1939 
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Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

14 

Asheville— 

Negro: 

5 

Burton  St   

13 

Hill  St   

J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville..  

12 

Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Battle,  Asheville  

13 

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  

24 

Stephens-Lee  

BURKE— 

White1: 

Absher  

Bethlehem   

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville...   

I-AA* 

1925 

3 

R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton 

J.  C.  Brooks,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  3. 

1 

Mrs.  Pearl  Cook  Barnhill, 

7 

Chesterfield  

R.  C.  Pipes,  Morganton,  R.  3  

13 

8 

5 

Drexel  -  - 

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

II-A 

1937 

3 

George  Hildebrand... 
Hildebran  

H.  F.  Srygley,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1 
L.  E.  Deaton,  Hildebran  

II-B 

1939 

10 

5 

II-A 

1937 

9 

Icard  

H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Icard   

4 

Jonas  Ridge  

Eugenia  Ponder,  Jonas  Ridge  

8 

Mull...  „ 

L.  C.  Broome,  Morganton,  R.  4  

10 

Oak  Hill  . 

7 

Rutherford  College. .. 
Salem  

S.  P.  Hyatt,  Rutherford  College  

10 

Frederick  G.  Lane,  Morganton,  R.  1. 

16 

7 

Valdese  

W.  H.  Stemple,  Valdese.  

II-A 

1926 

1 

Negro: 
Corpening  





1 

2 

W.  P.  Anderson,  Morganton  

1 

Maple  Grove  

Jo  Kennedy,  Morganton  

2 

Willow  Tree   

C.  R.  Daniels,  Morganton   

■ 

18 

7 

Glen  Alpine— 

White: 
Glen  Alpine  

Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine 
Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

II-A 

1922 

Short  Off  

4 

Negro: 

McAlpine  

Rock  Hill   

1 

Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Newby,  Morganton. . . 

1 

Bessie  Corpening,  Bridgewater  

1 

Shiloh  

Mrs.  Mamie  Crisp,  Morganton  





23 

Morganton— 

White: 
Morganton  

W.  S.  Hamilton,  Morganton 

Paul  W.  Hutchins,  Morganton  

I-AA* 

1923 

18 

Carl  C.  Long,  Morganton   

I-C 

1939 

14 

Grammar.  

S.  Elmer  Tarrall,  Morganton  

I-C 

1940 

9 

4 

Negro: 
Morganton  

H.  0.  Johnson,  Morganton   

I-B 

1930 

7 

CABARRUS— 

White: 
A.  T.  Allen  

C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

S.  R.  McEachern,  Concord,  R.  4  

R.  L.  Joines,  Midland,  R.  1  

C.  C.  Drye,  Concord,  R.  3   

II-A 

1939 
1939 

9 
5 

7 

Bethel  

Cline  

II-A 

II-A 

1928 

30 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 

Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Ndmy  or  ocnuui 

14 

6 

CABARRUS— 

White: 
Harrisburg  

R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1928 

19 

6 

Hartsell   

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1932 

2 

Midland  



22 

9 

Mt.  Pleasant  

J.  Floyd  Woodward,  Mt.  Pleasant... 
J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1928 

12 

5 

Odell   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1930 





20 

7 

Winecoff  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

Johnny  Green,  Concord  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1928 

2 

Negbo: 
Belle  Fort...  





2 

Bell's  Mission  

Mildred  L.  Miller,  89  Cline  St., 

3 





2 

Cedar  Grove  No.  2... 

1 

Cedar  Grove  No.  10 .. 

Cleomis  Clay,  Concord,  R.  4  

1 

Dry  

~~~ 

2 

Ebenezer  

Isabelle  Henderson,  Midland,  R.  1... 

~~~~ 

2 

Harrisburg   

Mary  E.  Scott,  114  Ring  St., 

Meadow  View.  





2 

Morehead   

2 

Carrie  Wilson,  17  S.  Ga.  Ave., 

1 

Oak  Grove  

Mamie  Taylor,  S.  Ga.  Ave.,  Concord. 

1 

Pleasant  Grove  

2 

Rock  Hill  

4 

Shankletown  

Marion  E.  Woods,  132  S.  Ga.  Ave., 





3 

Silver  Dale  

James  Hawkins,  Concord  

6 

21 

Concord— 

White: 
Concord  High  

A.  S.  Webb,  Concord 

J.  Eris  Cassell,  Concord  

J 

1938 

I-AA* 

10 

Coltrane  

R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord  

10 

Central  Primary.  

Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord  

I-A 

1938 

7 

Clara  Harris  

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

19 

Long.    

13 

10 

Negro: 
Logan  

E.  L.  James,  Concord...  

I-B 

1940 

I-A 

1930 

30 

Kannapolis — 

White: 
Cannon  

W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 

J.  L.  Dupree,  Kannapolis   

I-AA 

1924 

6 

20 

Aycock  

16 

Jackson  Park  

J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis  

I-C 

1940 

20 
22 

Mclver.  

A.  D.  Kornegay,  Kannapolis  

I-C 

1939 

Woodrow  Wilson  

W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis  

I-C 

1940 

12 

5 

Negro: 
Centerview  

W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis   

II-A 

1938 

1 

CALDWELL— 

White: 
Bailey  Camp  

C.  M.  Abernathy,  Lenoir 

4 

Baton...   
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

CALDWELL— 

White*: 

Buffalo  Cove  

Cane  Branch  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Edgemont   

Gamewell  

Globe  

Grace  Chapel  

Granite  Falls  -. 

Happy  Valley  

Hartley  Hill  

Hudson  

Kings  Creek  

Maple  Grove  ... 

Oak  Hill  

Old  Houck  

Rhodhiss   

Saw  Mills  

Upton   

Valmead  — 

White  Springs  

Whitnel  

Negro: 

Adako   

Bush  Town  

Dula  Town  

Franklin  

Granite  Falls  

Harper  Town  

Kings  Creek  

Mars  Hill  

Lenoir— 

White: 

Central   

East  Harper  

West  Harper  

West  Lenoir  

Negro: 

Friedman  «.  

West  End   

CAMDEN — 

White: 

Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills  

Negro: 

Rosenwald  

Sawyer's  Creek  

Trotman    

Wicham   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Mrs.  G.  A.  Link,  Buffalo  Cove  

Gladys  Sigmon,  Rufus  

V.  M.  McNeeley,  Collettsville  

Dan  Byrd,  Granite  Falls,  R  

Mrs.  Ollie  C.  Hollander,  Edgemont. 

M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  4  

Virginia  Dare  Teague,  Globe  

Lindsay  Cagle,  Granite  Falls,  R.  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Granite  Falls.  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

Mrs.  Violet  Correll,  Lenoir.  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Hudson  

A.  W.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  

Mrs.  Naomi  Steelman  Swift, 

Yadkin  VaUey.  

C.  W.  Hickman,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

T.  W.  Roberts,  Lenoir   

J.  N.  Laxton,  Rhodhiss.  

W.  C.  Stephenson,  Granite  Falls,  R. 

Mrs.  Roy  Braswell,  Upton  

G.  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir  

Mrs.  Leah  Pope,  Skill's  Mill  

F.  M.  Mathews,  Lenoir   


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


1928 


1923 
1934 


1927 


Eliza  Johnson,  Adako  

Zalia  Cannon,  Lenoir  

Atha  Dula,  Lenoir  

Daisy  Ferguson,  Collettsville  

Flora  G.  Neal,  Granite  Falls  

Annie  S.  Harper,  Lenoir,  R.  4  

Costella  Corpening,  Lenoir  

Mary  S.  Watts,  Morganton,  R.  3. 

C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir 


C.  W.  Porter,  Lenoir  

R.  E.  Spainhour,  Lenoir. 
L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir.. 
J.  E.  Cobb,  Lenoir  


J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir, 
lone  Carson,  Lenoir. . . 


E.  P.  Leary,  Camden 


S.  E.  Burgess,  Camden — 
R.  H.  Copeland,  Shiloh... 
G.  W.  Davis,  South  Mills. 


I-AA* 


I-B 


II-B 
II-B 


1937 


1927 
1926 


M.  C.  Calloway,  South  Mills. 

N.  G.  Perry,  Belcross  

Josephus  Lamb,  Shiloh  

J.  E.  Barnard,  Shiloh  
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Prinrinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

4 

16 
2 
5 
2 
2 
6 
1 
3 

12 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
5 
1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
12 

6 
14 

5 
11 

8 
13 

6 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 

8 

CARTERET— 

White: 

Atlantic  

Beaufort  

J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort 

II-A 
II-A 

II-B 

II-A 
II-A 

1924 
1926 

T.  G.  Leary,  Beaufort   

Bettie  

Ruth  Gibbs,  Beaufort   

Harold  W.  Webb,  Morehead  City 

Cedar  Island   

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Roe  

W.  W.  Clarke,  Atlantic   

3 

Harkers  Island  

Lukens  

J.  P.  Tyndall,  Harkers  Island  

1940 


1922 
1923 

1925 

Mrs.  Daisy  Davis,  Lukens..  

Marshallberg  

Ray  Fisher,  Marshallberg   

11 
5 

Morehead  City  

II-B 
II-A 

1939 
1939 

Otway  

Portsmouth   

Mrs.  Abner  Dixon,  Portsmouth  

II-A 


Salter  Path  

Mrs.  Allen  Jones,  Jr.,  Salter  Path. .  . 

Sealevel   

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  Atlantic   

6 

Smyrna   

E.  L.  Gaskill,  Smyrna.   

South  River  

Lena  Lewis,  Merrimon.   

Stacy  

Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis,  Davis  

Straits    

Mrs.  Aleeze  Smith,  Gloucester  

White  Oak  

Williston   

1928 

4 

Negbo: 
Beaufort  .. 

T.  I.  Long,  Beaufort  

II-A 

Bogue   

Mansfield  

Christine  Vann,  Merrimon  

2 

Morehead  City  

Jas.  W.  Campbell,  Morehead  City. . .. 
Mary  E.  Price,  Newport  

North  River   

Nettie  H.  Tate,  Beaufort,  R  

Stella   

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 

1935 
1925 

1930 

1934 

1931 

Wild  wood   

Olive  B.  Davis,  Wildwood...  

7 
9 

CASWELL— 

White: 
Anderson   

Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville 
M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  2  , 

Bartlett  Yancey  

Cherry  Grove  

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

William  Elmore,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

Cobb  Memorial  

J.  W.  Slaughter,  Leasburg  

N.  S.  Upchurch,  Yanceyville  

Pelham  

H.  F.  Pardue,  Pelham   

Prospect  Hill  

W.  H.  Tuck,  Prospect  Hill   

-  J— 

II-A 

Providence  

W.  L.  Strickland,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4 . 

Negro: 
Anderson  

Beulah  

Ruby  L.  Hanes,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Blackwell  

Dorothy  M.  Bowe,  Ruffin,  R.  1 

Blanche.-  

Sarvilla  Archie,  Blanche   

Camp  Springs  

Thomas  L.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1 . 

Camp  Springs  Branch. 
Dailey..  

Vivian  L.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  . 

Florence  P.  Casino,  Blanche,  R.  1... 

Keyron  W.  Lanier,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Estelle   

Fitch   

Lugene  Davis,  Yanceyville,  R  

Hamer.    
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

1 IMITC 

Classification 

and 

Prinr.inflla 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

—  

clem. 

H  S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

CASWELL— 

Negro: 
Hightowers  





2 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  McRae,  Mebane,  R.  3 
Vivian  B.  Pickard,  Pelham,  R.  1  





2 

Ida  Fitts  Simmons,  Leasburg  





1 

Leasburg  Branch  

Lucille  Hill,  Leasburg  





2 

Locust  Hill  

Milton  

Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Freeman,  Milton  





4 

New  Ephesus  

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Poole,  Ruffin  





1 

New  Hope  





1 

Mrs.  Lena  McMillan,  Mebane,  R,  3. . 





1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  Semora,  R. 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Stanley,  Danville, 





1 

Park  Springs  



2 

Mrs.  Essie  B.  Wise,  Pelham  





2 

Pelham  Branch  

Mrs.  Matilda  W.  Wilson, 





1 

Pleasant  Grove  

Louise  Wilmer,  Yanceyville,  R  

2 



1 

Prospect  Hill  .. 





1 

Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Hunt,  Danville,  Va. 

1 

Purley   

Mrs.  Carolun  A.  Turner,  Danville,  Va. 
Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Ridgeville  . . 

I 

Ridgeville   

1 

River  Bend  

Mrs.  Juanita  D.  Jones,  Ringgold,  Va. 
Janie  Gwynn,  Yanceyville,  R  

1 

Sellars  





Semora  Branch  



i 

Stephens  

Beatrice  Bigelow,  Leasburg,  R.  1  



Stoney  Creek  

Sweet  Gum  





1 

Topnot  

1 

Trinity  

Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  Reidsville. 

1 

Trinity  Branch  

Mrs.  Annie  D.  Jeffries, 





1 

Walnut  Grove  

Grace  V.  Gilreath,  Elon  College,  R.  2 
  ,  Blanche,  R.  1  

1 

4 

14 

II-A 

1934 

3 

CATAWBA— 

White: 
Allen  Frye  

M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton 

11 

5 

Banoak  

II-A 
II-A 

1927 
1925 

16 

8 

Balls  Creek  

8 

4 

Blackburn  

II-B 

1927 
1925 
1925 

7 

3 

Catawba  

II-B 
II-A 

7 

5 

3 

Lail  

15 

6 

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Maiden  

II-A 

1924 

2 

Monogram  

T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherril's  Ford  

7 

4 

Mt.  View  

II-A 

1926 
1932 

13 

4 

Oxford  

II-A 

6 

5 

Sherrill's  Ford  

R.  B.  Madison,  Sherrill's  Ford  

II-A 

10 

6 

Startown   

II-A 

1924 
1935 

7 

7 

St.  Stephens  .. 

Sweetwater   

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Hickory,  R.  3  

II-A 

7 

F.  W.  Kiser,  Vale  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

6 

3 

CATAWBA— 

Negro: 
Catawba  

Curtis  Lewis,  Catawba  

II-B 

1940 

7 

Hickory— 

White: 

R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory  

II-B 

1939 

23 
2 

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  

8 

Highland  

H.  A.  Leonard,  Hickory  

II-B 

1940 

|  II-A 

9 

6 

Westmont  

Vance  Hefner,  Hickory  

2 

Green  Park..  __ 

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory   





CO  00 

Kenworth  

Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory  .. 

II-B 
II-C 

1939 
1939 





Paul  E.  Fullenwider,  Hickory  

11 

E.  J.  Sox,  Hickory  



7 

Viewmont   

Mrs.  J.  E.  Deal,  Hickory  

II-A 

1939 



11 

7 

Negro: 
Ridgeview..   

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory   .. 

II-A 

1928 
1922 

11 

Newton— 

White: 
Newton  High  

R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton 

R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton               .  . 



II-A 

23 

Flossie  Grigg,  Newton  ... 

II-A 

1939 



9 

Conover  

W.  F.  Warlick,  Conover   ... 

II-B 

1939 

2 

Negbo: 
Conover  -  

T.  D.  Murchison,  Conover   ... 

5 

4 

Taft  Broome,  Newton   

II-B 

1936 

6 

5 

CHATHAM- 
WHITE: 
Bells...  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro 

H.  L.  Goins,  Apex,  R.  3  

II-A 

1932 

7 

4 

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1932 

10 

6 

Bonlee  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Bonlee  

II-A 

1922 

5 

Bynum  

Goldston.  __  

J.  W.  Durham,  Bynum   

10 

4 

II-A 

1926 

8 

Henry  Siler  

Eli  Hauser,  Siler  City...  

II-A 

1940 





7 

4 

A.  L.  Isley,  Moncure  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

10 

7 

Pittsboro  

II-A 

1923 

7 

8 

Siler  City  

Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

7 

4 

Silk  Hope  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1932 

2 

Negro: 
Buck  Mountain  

J.  P.  Coefield,  Pittsboro  

1 

Clarks   

3 

Gees  Grove..  

R.  I.  Brode,  Siler  City  

6 

5 

Goldston.  

W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston  

II-A 

1938 

1 

Gulf  

Estelle  McCallum,  Sanford...  

1 

Gum  Springs  

Beulah  J.  Claigg,  Moncure  

1 

Hank  Chapel  

Cassie  Ridley,  Pittsboro  

1 

Haw  River  

Ethel  Clark,  Pittsboro   

4 

Haywood   

Orion  Foster,  Moncure  

2 

Hickory  Mountain  

Holly  Oak  

Alvester  E.  Spinks,  Siler  City  

1 

1 

Lambert  

Robenia  T.  French,  Gulf  

2 

Lacy  Marsh,  Siler  City   

3 

Mitchells...   

Beecher  Coward,  Pittsboro   

2 

Mt.  Zion  

F.  T.  Husband,  Chapel  Hill   

1 

New  Hope  

Estella  Council,  Apex   
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

rnniMTV  Aiun  pity 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

1 
1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 

6 
1 

7 
2 
4 
1 
1 

2 
1 

4 

2 
2 
3 
1 

19 

5 
1 

H.S. 

CHATHAM  

Verdie  McClinton  Moncure 

1936 
1933 



Pinp  Hill 

Celia  A  Taylor  Siler  City 

II-A 
II-A 

6 

B  J  Lee  Pittsboro  R  2 

ft  nMr  Tip^t. 

Mae  D  Cotton  Pittsboro 

Sandy  Level  

Nancy  A.  Rives,  Corinth   --. 

Shiloh   

Lillie  F.  Rogers,  Pittsboro,  R.  2 . 

----- 
6 

Siler  City   

S.  A.  Kennedy,  Siler  City  

Jeanette  Richardson  Pittsboro 

Tavlnrq 

Tamar  V  Crump  Bear  Creek 

TpttpIU 

Lula  Avont  Pittsboro  R  2 



TTninn  frrnvp 

Florence  Peoples,  Pittsboro  . 

Webster  

Vallie  Alston  Siler  City 

Wilson 

Cornelia  Rives  Apex 

cherokee — 

White. 

Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy 

"RortViQ  IVfpfriiirp  frranH vipw 

B  u  c  k.k  nob 

Mrs.  Nellie  Hendrix  Morrow,  Violet  - 

Clark 

Vesta  Timpson  ^Vehutty 

OnlKpr^nn 

Mrs.  Annie  Sword  Brandon, 

Davis  Creek  

Anna  Wells  Grandview 

T   AlrJpn  r^nnlrp  frrfiriflvipw 

PVipnHQnin 

^Afiilt.pr  AnHpr<5nn  Suit 

HiawaSSee  13 11  111 

N  0  Kilpatrick  Hiawassee  Dam 

Hill 

TVTra  Truman  TVipNaHVi  Wphnt.t.v 

Louella  Jenkins  Culberson  R  2 



— 

A/f  51 0  p  A  c\t\  l  a 

Mrs.  Minnie  Rogers  Tatham, 
Culberson  R  1 

Miartins  Creek 

L  P  fthiplfk  Mnrnhv  2 

Owl  Creek   

\Trc  TTpIpti  AA/ftlHrnnr*  ("l-rfinflvipw 

IV  J.  i  o  .  llcluu    ?  V  d.lU.1  UULJj        1  OillKl  view  





Postell   

ivirs.  Xi-die  ivioAiiibi/cr  ouiciub,  ouit — 

Pivpr  Hill 

Elizabeth  Gentry  Hillis, 

f!nlhpr<!f>n  P  3 

— 

Sunny  Point  

Tellico  

Katherine  D.  Eller,  Tellico  Planes, 
Tenn   

Unaka   

Upper  Beaverdam  

White  Hliiiroh 

F.warpff-  "R    Yl/Ki+o  rironrliripw 

Wnlf  HrppV 

Wnlf  fVpplr-A 

Mrs.  Pearl  McNabb  Woodard, 

9 

Negro: 
(None) 

Andrews: 

White: 

Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews 

II-A 

Prank  Walsh,  Marble  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Andrews — 

Negro: 
Andrews  

Murphy— 

White: 

Murphy  

Bates  Creek  

Grape  Creek  

Kinsey   

Tomotla  

Negbo: 
Texana  .. 

CHOWAN— 

White: 

Chowan   

Oak  Grove  

Negbo: 

Britts..  

Center  Hill  

Green  Hall  

Hudson  Grove... 

Warren  Grove  

White  Oak  

Edenton— 

White: 

Edenton  High  

Edenton  Elem  

Advance  

Negbo: 

Edenton  

St.  John's  

Canaan's  Temple. 

Cedar  Grove  

Triangle  

Pleasant  Grove- 
Virginia  Fork  

Ryan's  Grove  

Clay- 
White: 

Elf  

Fires  Creek  

Hayesville  

Oak  View  

Ogden  

Shooting  Creek... 

Sweetwater  

Upper  Tusquittee 

Negro: 
Hayesville  


Elsie  J.  Osborne,  Andrews . 


Hieronymous  Bueck,  Murphy 


K.  C.  Wright,  Murphy  

J.  Franklin  Smith,  Murphy  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Pitzer,  Murphy  

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Meroney,  Murphy. 
Leila  Hayes,  Murphy  


II-A 


1923 


J.  William  Wade,  Murphy. 


W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 


P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Tyner  

Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Nixon,  Edenton,  R.. 


II-A 


1923 


Mary  Harvey,  Edenton  

Jane  Edith  Bonner,  Edenton... 

Chas.  L.  Fayton,  Edenton  

Thelma  Morris,  Edenton  

Mrs.  S.  J.  Etheridge,  Edenton. 
W.  H.  Creecy,  Edenton  


John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton 


Pauline  Hassell,  Edenton  

Charles  D.  Stewart,  Edenton. 
Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton — 


DeMint  F.  Walker,  Edenton.... 

Simeon  Griffith,  Edenton  

Mrs.  Laurette  Coston,  Edenton. 

Sadie  Bembry,  Edenton  

Elton  C.  Hall,  Edenton...  

Elizabeth  Luton,  Edenton  

Mrs.  Vivian  Hawkins,  Edenton. 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Collins,  Edenton. 

Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville 


Horace  Garrison,  Hayesville. 

E.  L.  Arrant,  Hayesville  

Ralph  Smith,  Hayesville  

H.  M.  Moore,  Hayesville  

Frank  Penland,  Hayesville... 
Neal  Crawford,  Hayesville. .. 
Opal  C.  Lovin,  Hayesville... 
E.  G.  Smith,  Hayesville  


II-A 


II-A 


1933 


II-A 


1924 


Elma  R.  Dennis,  Hayesville. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Cleveland- 
White: 

Battleboro   

Belwood   

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs  

Casar  -- 

Dixon  

Dover  Mill  

Earl   - 

Fallston  

Grover   

Lattimore   -- 

Mooresboro  

Moriah  

No.  1  Township  

No.  2  Township  

No.  3  Township  

Patterson  Springs  

Polkville  

Park-Grace  

Piedmont   

Waco  


Negeo: 

Belwood.  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs.. 

Casar..  

Dover  Mill  

Fallston..  

Grover   

Lattimore  

Mooresboro  

No.  1  Township. 
No.  3  Township. 

Piedmont  

Polkville  

Waco  


Kings  Mountain- 

White: 
East...  


West.... 
Central. 


Negro: 
Davidson  


J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 


Shelby— 

White: 

Graham   

Jefferson  

Junior  High  

Lafayette  

Marion   

Morgan  

Senior  High   

Washington   


W.  M.  Lovelace,  Belwood  

0.  W.  Morris,  Kings  Mountain,  R._ 

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

L.  W.  Cain,  Casar  

Eugene  S.  King   

Wilbur  Wilson,  Shelby  

J.  A.  Halman    

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

H.  B.  Covington,  Grover  

Lawton  Blanton,  Lattimore  

B.  E.  Simmons,  Mooresboro  

Glenn  T.  Hickman,  Casar,  R.  1  

L.  B.  Wood,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R  

Mrs.  Johnnie  M.  Queen,  Shelby,  R... 

E.B.  Goodwin,  Shelby,  R.  2  

M.  R.  Biggers—   

J.  A.  Kiser,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain. 
M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale  

C.  M.  King,  Waco   


Charles  Wilson,  Shelby,  R.  1  

Percy  W.  Welman,  Kings  Mountain 

John  Corry,  Shelby   _. 

Theodore  M.  Pass,  Kings  Mountain 

Mildred  F.  Collins,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Pass,  Shelby,  Box  76. 
L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  2. 

Eleanor  L.  Arnold,  Shelby  

N.  J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Shelby  

 ,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  1... 

Andrew  Taylor,  Shelby   

A.  W.  Foster,  Lawndale   

Barbara  Welbourne,  Shelby  

Edward  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain  


B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings 

Mountain  

Mrs.  C.  Q.  Rhyne,  Kings  Mountain. 
D.  M.  Bridges,  Kings  Mountain  


R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain. 
W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby 


Mrs.  Rubie  T.  Hudson,  Shelby. 

Glenn  Stine,  Shelby   

Thomas  Whitmore,  Jr.,  Shelby. 

J.  G.  Hagaman,  Shelby.  

Laura  Corn  well,  Shelby.  

Selma  Webb,  Shelby  

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby  


I-C 
I-B 


I-B 
I-B 


I-B 
I-C 
I-B 

I-B 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  KST 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Shelby— 

Negbo: 
Cleveland  Training... 
Zoar  


COLUMBUS— 

White: 

Acme-Delco  

Bolton  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen..  

Fair  Bluff  

Guideway  

Hallsboro  

New  Hope  

Old  Dock-Nakina 

Tabor  City  

Whiteville  

Williams  

Negbo: 

Acme   

Armour  

Artesia   

Boardman  

Bolton  

Brown's  Chapel. . 

Bug  Hill  - 

Cedar  Grove  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Christian  Plains.. 

Clarendon  

Delco  

Diamond  Branch. 

Dothan..  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Farmers  Union... 

Flag  Pond  

Freeman  

Hallsboro  

Hickory  Hill  

Honey  Hill  

Lake  Waccamaw. 

Liberty  Hill  

Mt.  Moriah  

Mt.  Olive  

Old  Dock  

Rose  Hill  

Piney  Forest  

Spring  Hill  

Tabor  City  

Whiteville  


B.  D.  Roberts,  Shelby. 
Susie  Wilson,  Shelby... 


H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville 


I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme   

S.  M.  Patton,  Bolton  

L.  M.  Adcock,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

Thompson  Greenwood,  Evergreen. 

E.  B.  Wooten,  Fair  Bluff  

T.  L.  Wooten,  Dulah  

B.  F.  Kendall,  Hallsboro  

Lenora  Patterson,  Whiteville  

B.  E.  Ratchford,  Old  Dock  

C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City  

G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Whiteville  


Annie  Henry,  Acme  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Armour  

Henry  W.  Ingram,  Whiteville... 

Bettie  Lennon,  Boardman  

F.  I.  McDougald,  Bolton  

Amanda  Francis,  Clarkton  

Elanche  Hall  Moore,  Nakina  

Faye  McCoy  Dees,  Clarkton  

Fred  Corbett,  Cerro  Gordo  

A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn  

Henry  Powell,  Hallsboro  

Sarah  Freeman,  Clarendon  

Geo.  Jones,  Delco   

Sarah  Harris,  Whiteville  

P.  E.  Haynesworth,  Dothan  

Rosa  McDougald,  Chadbourn  

Wm.  D.  Robinson,  Fair  Bluff—. 

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Harriett  Spaulding,  Clarkton  

Annie  Mitchell,  Bolton  

Donnie  Graham,  Whiteville  

Rebecca  N.  Graham,  Hallsboro.. 

Annie  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Grayer  Powell,  Lake  Waccamaw. 

Jas.  P.  Troy,  Whiteville  

James  R.  Brown,  Chadbourn  

James  E.  Byers,  Whiteville  

Ezra  Lennon,  Nakina  

Hazel  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Lorah  G.  Singletary,  Whiteville.. 

Luther  Wooten,  Whiteville  

Lillian  Murphy,  Tabor  City  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville  
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No.  Teachers 

rniiNTv  ANn  p.ity 

UUUIll  I    Mill  LI  l/lll 

UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

CRAVEN — 

R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

White; 

7 

5 

Bridgeton 

Vaughn  Bowlin  Bridgeton 

II-A 

1933 

4 

Brinson  Memorial  __ 
Cove  City 

H  L  Joslin  Jr  New  Bern  R  4 

A 
% 

J  Harper  Wetherington,  Cove  City 

0 

Croatan.-  

Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4  -  ... 





7 
1 

D 

T.  E.  Bass,  Jr.,  Dover  

II-A 

1922 

A 
% 

Epworth 

H  F  Brown  Vanceboro  R. 





Ernul 

R  W  Richardson  Ernul 





9 

Farm  Life 

E  P  Blair  Vanceboro 





II-A 



0 

Fort  Barnwell 

J  S  Fleming  Dover  R 

II-B 

1936 

7 

g 

Jasper 

M  P  Wright  New  Bern,  R.  2 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

2 

Juniper  Chapel 

Mrs  Julia  Avery  Vanceboro,  R. 





10 

1 

Vanceboro 

M  L  Basnight  Vanceboro 

II-C 

1939 





Negro: 
Adams  Creek 

Tamah  Smith  Bachelor 





J 

Bridgeton 

Persia  Gibbs  New  Bern 





Bucks 

Mary  Brown  Vanceboro 





Cahoucrue 

Catherine  White  New  Bern 





Chapman 

Ruby  Saunders  Vanceboro 





2 

Cove  City 

G  F  Stanley  Cove  City 





1 

Craven  Corner 

Martha  Butler  N  Harlowe 



Croatan 

Elizabeth  White,  New  Bern 



4 

Dover 

William  Pierce  Dover 

— 



2 

T  L.  Bynum,  Vanceboro 

— 



Ewell 

Gona  M.  Venters,  Vanceboro...  ... 

— 



3 

Godette 

B  W  Wynn  N  Harlowe 

— 



H&velock 

— 



Hickory  Grove 

Lilla  Smith  Vanceboro 

— 



Hills  Neck 

— 



7 

James  City 

Walker  Ryder  James  City 

1 

Kings  Creek 

Georgia  Cook  Bachelor 

— 



1 

IMelvin 

Dorothy  Walker  New  Bern  R  4 

— 



g 

e 
0 

Newbold  Training  

Pleasant  Hill   

Geo.  Busby,  Dover..  ...   

II-A 

1938 

g 

Ansley  D.  Smith,  11  N.  Burn  St., 
New  Bern   .   





2 

Rio  Grsmde 

F.rlna  Tnpkpr        Pnrrnll  fit 

1 

2 

Riverside 

T,   T  Willip  driftnn 









5 

Vanceboro   

John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro   



New  Bern — 

White: 

15 

Central   

H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

II-A 

1939 



6 

Ghent   

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern  

II-B 

1939 



16 

New  Bern 

TT    T   TVTpTinnalrl    XFpw  Ttarn 

II-A 

6 

Virginia  Person,  New  Bern  

II-A 

1939 

Negho: 

20 

9 

West  St   

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern   

II-A 

1925 

5 

Duffytown   

Mrs.  W.  B.  Mumford,  New  Bern 

Cumberland- 

A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville 

White: 

4 

Arnold  C.  Strauch,  Roseboro,  R.  1... 

1 

Cade  Hill  (Indian).... 

Mrs.  Lenoa  L.  Woodell,  Fayetteville, 
R.  5  

40 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Cumberland- 
White: 

Cedar  Creek  

Central.   

Eastover.  

Falcon    

Fort  Bragg  

Godwin   

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills...  

Linden   

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  

South  River  

Spring  Lake  

Stedman  

Sunnyside  

Wade   

Negro: 

Antioch...   

Armstrong  

Ashley  

Beaver  Creek  

Blackford  

Carter    

Cedar  Creek  

Chestnut  

China  Grove  

Douglas   

Eastover  

Flat  Swamp  

Gardner   

Gray's  Creek.  

Gum  Spring  

Hickory  Shade  

Hope  Mills  

Lewis  Chapel  

Linden  

Lonely  Hill.  

Long  Branch  

Magnolia  

Manchester  

McLemore  

Murphy   

Pearces  Mill  

Savannah  (C.  C.)~- - 

Savannah  (71st)  

Shaws  Meadow  

Simpson  

Snow  Hill  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


D.  W.  Kanoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  5  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 
Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Smith,  Fayetteville. 

Mrs.  Verna  M.  Randall,  Falcon  

Gladys  Currie,  Fort  Bragg  

Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin  

Harold  F.  Krauss,  Hope  Mills,  R.  1.. 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden  

T.  B.  Brock,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  Causey,  Wade,  R.  1  

C.  G.  Jervis,  Manchester   

J.  W.  Puckett,  Stedman  

M.  R.  Rich,  Fayetteville,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  McNeill,  Wade  


I-A 


1938 


II-B 


1940 


II-A 


1939 


Lena  A.  Wood,  Box  263,  Fayetteville 

John  H.  Lewis.  Jr.  Fayetteville  

Wm.  Nathanael  McGuire, 

Fayetteville    

Mrs.  Ethel  DeVane,  Fayetteville... 

Chas.  H.  Thigpen,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Chloriena  Herring, 

Fayetteville,  R.  5  

W.  T.  Alexander,  Fayetteville  

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Magoba  Adams,  Fayetteville.. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Moore, 

Fayetteville,  R.  2    

Mrs.  Odessa  C.  Love,  Fayetteville, 

R.  1  

Lucretia  Williams,  Fayetteville  

Elmer  P.  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  R.  1 
Mrs.  Naomi  R.  Humphrey, 

Fayetteville,  R.  4  

Laura  T.  Mitchell,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Pinkey  McMillan, 

Fayetteville,  R.  1  

Wm.  K.  Fleming,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Thelma  Black  Avent, 

Fayetteville   

Mrs.  Christine  Smith,  Fayetteville.  .. 
Margaret  McKoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 
Susie  E.  Evans,  Fayetteville,  R.  4... 
Mrs.  Anne  C.  Waddell,  Fayetteville. . 

Woodrow  McKoy,  Fayetteville  

Louise  Lockamy,  Godwin,  Box  38--- 
Eva  Mae  Slater,  Fayetteville,  R.  4.. 

Alvenia  Wooten,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Eunice  Sherman,  Fayetteville. . 

Roscoe  C.  Simmons,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Lorena  G.  Coppage,  Fayetteville 
Mrs.  Edith  Dupree,  Fayetteville,  R.  4 
Mrs.  Lula  A.  Hawes,  Fayetteville... 


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


1924 


1929 


1927 
1925 


1925 


II-A 


1940 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Cumberland- 

negro: 

1 

Mrs.  Lucille  F.  Ray,  Fayetteville, 
R.  3  



1 

St.  Mark  

Mrs.  Louretta  Wood,  Fayetteville, 
R.4   





2 

St.  Paul  

Mrs.  Meta  Evans,  Fayetteville  

4 

Swan's  Creek  

J.  Franklin  Drake,  Fayetteville, 
Box  173   

4 

Wade  

James  J.  Evans,  Fayetteville  





2 

Willis  Creek  

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Raiford,  Fayetteville, 
R.4     

Fayetteville — 

Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville 

White: 

17 

Central   

Mrs.  F.  B.  Souders,  Fayetteville  





20 

Fayetteville   

W.  B.  Harrill,  Fayetteville  



I-AA* 




13 

Haymount  

Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville 



7 

Person  Street  

Pauline  Jones,  Fayetteville    

Negro: 

10 

E.  E.  Smith  

E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville  

T  A* 

j.  you 

17 

Newbold  

J.  V.  Phifer,  Fayetteville  

I-B 

1939 





12 

Edward  Evans  

Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville  





CURRITUCK — 

Frank  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck 

White: 

1 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Coward,  Corolla  



— 

6 

Currituck  

Mrs.  Jessie  Humphries,  Moyock...  . 

T> 
XV 

3 

Gladys  Evans,  Knott's  Island  

4 

6 

Moyock  

E.  C.  Woodard,  Moyock   

II-A 

1924 

9 

6 

Poplar  Branch  

D.  W.  Smith,  Poplar  Branch  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1921 

Negro: 

3 

Coinjock  

1 

5 

Currituck  Co.  Tr. 

II-A 

1932 

3 

Gregory  

Mrs.  Inez  Hextall  Bolden,  Gregory 



3 

Mrs.  Almeta  D.  Hare,  Jarvisburg  





5 

Moyock  

Sherman  J.  Williams,  Moyock  





Dare- 

R.  I.  Leake,  Manteo 

White: 

3 

3 

Avon  

S.  E.  Green,  Avon    

II-B 

1939 

4 

2 

Buxton  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Buxton  . 

1 

2 

East  Lake...  

George  Hardesty,  East  Lake  

3 

3 

II-B 

1930 

4 

3 

Kitty  Hawk  

M.  R.  Bonner,  Kitty  Hawk  

II-B 

1937 

2 

1 

Mann's  Harbor  

4 

5 

Manteo..  _..  

E.  0.  Arnold,  Manteo  

II-A 

1 

Mashoes   

Carrie  Lone,  Mashoes  

2 

1 

Rodanthe  

D.  W.  Gaskill,  Rodanthe   

2 

2 

3 

Wanchese  

Negro: 

3 

1 

Roanoke  

H.  G.  Pendergrass,  Manteo  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Davidson- 
White: 

Arcadia  .  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend  

Denton   

Fairgrove.  

Hasty  

Jr.  Home  

Lin  wood  

Midway   

Pilot   

Reeds  

Reedy  Creek  

Silver  Valley  

Southmont  

Tyro    

Wallburg  

Welcome   

Negro: 

Midway  

New  Jersey  

Petersville  

Reedy  Creek  

Union  Chapel  

Union  Southmont. . . 

Lexington — 

White: 

Cecil   

Grimes  

Holt   

Lexington  High  

Robbins  

Negbo: 
Dunbar  

Thomasville — 

White: 

Colonial  Drive  

Kern  Street   

Main  Street  

Mills  Home  

Negbo: 
Church  St   

DAVIE— 

White: 

Cana   

Center  

Cheshires  

Chestnut  Stump  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington 

Jas.  R.  Caldwell,  Lexington,  R.  1  

Warner  Graham,  Linwood,  R.  1  

J.  L.  Gathings,  Lexington,  R.  2  

French  H.  Smith,  Denton  

Henry  Price,  Jr.,  Thomasville,  R.  2. 

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  1  

Anne  Duke,  Lexington  

T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood   

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  1  

W.  Raymond  Lemmons, 

Thomasville,  R.  1   

A.  L.  Hendren,  Lexington,  R.  3  

C.  L.  Fouts,  Lexington,  R.  4  

Chas.  P.  Lackey,  Lexington,  R.  2... 

Emmett  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5. 
Wm.  Marvin  Hedrick, 

Winston-Salem,  R.  5  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  


H.  N.  Sullivan,  Lexington  

Don  Wooten,  Lexington  

Frances  Farrington,  Lexington. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Roan,  Lexington... 

Mamye  Sullivan,  Lexington  

Ananias  Evans,  Lexington  


L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington 


Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington. . . 
Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington... 
Mildred  Lindsey,  Lexington. 
James  A.  Gerow,  Lexington.  _ 
Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington. 


A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington. 


J.  N.  Hauss,  Thomasville 

Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville. 
Margaret  McLeod,  Thomasville. 

Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville  

Romulus  Skaggs,  Thomasville.  .. 


E.  L.  Peterson,  Thomasville. 


R.  S.  Proctor,  Mocksville 


Mrs.  Lola  S.  Echison,  Cana  

Mrs.  Cora  F.  Dwire,  Mocksville  

Madolin  D.  Hudson,  Statesville  

Mrs.  A.  W.  Ferrebee,  Mocksville,  R.  2 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


R 
R 

II-A 
II-A 


II-B 


R 

II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


I-B 
I-C 
I-B 

I-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1940 


1940 


1939 


1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 


1940 
1940 
1940 


High  School 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

school  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

DAVIE— 

White: 

16 

8 

9 

Cooleemee  

TT  A 
11- A 

1924 

5 

Farmington  

TT  A 
11-A 

100K 

1 

Holmans   

12 

10 

Mocks  ville   

E.  R.  Poole,  Mocksville  

TT  A 
11-A 

1922 

1 

2 

Noah's  Park  

Tabitha  Burgess,  Mocksville,  R.  1 

Oak  Grove  

Bessie  B.  Bronson,  Mocksville,  R.  2. 

11 
6 

5 

Shady  Grove   

W.  E.  Reece,  Advance  

TT  A 
11-A 

1925 

Smith  Grove  

Grace  Boose  Foltz,  Winston-Salem, 
R.  1  

Negro: 

1 

Boxwood...  

1 
1 

Cedar  Creek  





Chinquapin  

Mamie  Krider,  Mocksville,  R.  2  

1 

Jamestown  

Minnie  Hairston,  Cana  





1 

Liberty   

Fannie  McCallum,  Mocksville  

1 

Maine   

Vallie  L.  Scott,  Mocksville,  R.  2 

4 

4 

Mocks  ville   

G.  V.  McCallum,  Mocksville  

II-B 

1Q40 

1 

Mt.  Zion  No.  1  

1 

2 

Mt.  Zion  No.  2  

Belle  Burke,  Mocksville  



N.  Cooleemee  

Mary  Davis,  Cooleemee  

1 

Pauline  Barker  Morton,  Mocksville 





1 

Poplar  Springs  

Esther  Howard,  Mocksville  

1 

St.  Johns   

Adelaide  Smoot,  Mocksville  

DUPLIN— 

0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

White: 

17 

7 

Beula  ville  .  

Wm.  R.  Teachey,  Beula  ville  

II-A 

10 

6 

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Seven  Springs  

II-A 

1929 

10 

4 

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso  

II-A 

1926 

14 

6 

Chinquapin  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Chinquapin  

TT  A 
11-A 

1  007 

8 

3 

Faison...   

T.  S.  Shutt,  Faison  

TT  T» 

1  no/i 

9 

5 

TT  A 
11-A 

8 

5 

Magnolia  

L.  H.  Fussell,  Magnolia  

II-A 

1924 

4 

Outlaw's  Bridge  

W.  R.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

4 

Potter's  Hill  

Rommie  Mallison,  Beula  ville.  

8 

6 

Rose  Hill  

H.  M.  Wells,  Rose  Hill  

~7 

II-A 

~7~ 

1923 

2 

Teachey   

11 

9 

Wallace   

D.  D.  Blanchard,  Wallace  

TT  A 
11-A 

1921 
1922 

10 

8 

Warsaw    

J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw. ._  

TT  A 
11-A 

Negro: 

2 

B.  F.  Grady  

Mollie  Smith,  Pink  Hill  

2 

J.  B.  Dafford,  Beula  ville  

2 

Big  Zion  

Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Kenansville.  ... 

1 

Ozie  M.  Best,  Bowden   

4 

2 

Branche  

Robert  A.  Merritt,  Mt.  Olive,  R. 

1 

C.  Vann  

Vennie  O.  Springfield,  Wallace  

3 

Calypso  

Hattie  Royal,  Mt.  Olive  

4 

2 

George  M.  James,  Chinquapin  

2 

Cobb  

Mary  L.  Thompson,  Calypso  

2 

Deep  Bottom  

Richard  H.  Smith,  Wallace,  R  

2 

Thelma  Faison,  Warsaw   . 

9 

Faison   

J.  F.  E.  Normille,  Faison  

II-B 

1927 

2 

Farrior  

Whitted  Williams,  Kenansville  

1 

Franklin  

Jinkie  B.  Herring,  Calypso.  

Frederick  

Mary  D.  Stanford,  Magnolia  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

1  IMITC 

Urn  1  o 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

DUPLIN— 

Negro: 

Donnie  V.  Hall,  Rose  Hill  _ 





1 

Hall  

Allie  Lee  Carlton,  Magnolia  





2 

D .  L.  Frazier ,  Rose  Hill   





2 

Island  Creek   ... 

F.  H.  Murray,  Rose  Hill  





7 

Kenansville  __  .  -  _. 

D.  C.  Blue,  Kenansville          -  ... 

II-B 

1933 

3 

Little  Creek  

Carrie  B.  Batts,  Rose  Hill  

4 

2 

Magnolia  

Muddy  Creek  

2 





1 

Pearsall  ....  ______ 

O'Thonia  Smith  Hill,  Rose  Hill  

1 

Rivenbard  

Eula  M.  Dobson,  Wallace  





4 

3 

Rose  Hill  

Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill  

1 

Salem  

1 

Sandy  Cross  way.  





1 

Sarecta  





1 

Stanford   

Sudie  R.  Cheek,  Kenansville  





1 

Stockinghead   ___ 

Lillie  F.  Frederick,  Kenansville  





3 

Teachey...   

Francis  Larkin,  Teachey  





6 

3 

Wallace.   

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace   

II-B 

1938 
1938 

7 

4 

Warsaw...   

II-A 

William  Shaw  

Sallie  Lee  Kornegay,  Warsaw  _. 

14 

9 

DURHAM — 

White: 
Bethesda  . 

L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham. 

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  4  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

8 

11 

Bragtown   

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Strange,  Durham,  Box  762  

W.  H.  May,  Durham,  R.  2  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1927 

8 

Glenn   

II-B 

1939 

8 

Hillandale.  

II-B 

1939 





4 

Holts  

Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  2  





8 

7 

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1933 

10 

8 

H.  A.  Carroll,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Bahama  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1922 

7 

9 

Mangum  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

11 
4 

8 

Oak  Grove  

Rougemont  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Chappell, 
Rougemont    

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1929 





2 

Negro: 
Hampton  

8 

8 

Little  River  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham    

II-A 

1934 

5 

Mill  Grove   .. 

E.  F.  Hill,  Durham  _.  

2 

Page   

Flora  B.  Carlton,  Durham  



6 

Pearsontown   

F.  D.  Curry,  Durham  





3 

Rocky  Knoll  

J.  M.  Jones,  Bahama   





4 

Rougemont  _. 





1 

Russell   



2 

Union...   

Mrs.  Minerva  Evans,  Durham  





3 

Woods  .-   

Mrs.  Addie  C.  Gatewood,  Durham  . 

11 

21 

riiirhfim  

uuriiain 

White: 

43 

Quinton  Holton,  Durham  

[  I-AA* 

8 

10 

East  Durham  Jr.  High 
E.  K.  Powe   

R.  E.  Freeman,  Durham   

13 

11 

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham   

I-A 

1939 

19 

Edgemont   

Fuller   

A.  A.  Long.  Durham   

I-A 

1939 

15 

C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham   

I-A 

1939 

13 

Geo.  W.  Watts  

I-A 
I-A 

1939 
1939 

8 

Holloway  St   

Lucy  W.  Umstead,  Durham  ...  .  . 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

7 

Durham — 

White: 
Lakewood   . 

I.  B.  Hall,  Durham  

I-A 

1939 

15 

Sallie  L.  Beavers,  Durham  

I-A 

1939 

13 
13 

North  Durham  .. 

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Dunn,  Durham  

I-A 

1939 

Southside   

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham.  

I-A 

1939 

10 

Y.  E.  Smith  _. 

H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham   

I-A 

1939 



15 

Negro: 
East  End   



5 

F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham  

4 

Hickstown  

J.  L.  White,  Durham  

33 

Hillside  Park  

W.  M.  McElrath,  Durham  

I-AA* 

1923 

17 

Jas.  A.  Whitted  

14 

Lyon  Park   

J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham  

34 

W.  G.  Pearson  

5 

Cora  T.  Russell,  Durham  

5 

2 

EDGECOMBE— 

White: 
Battleboro  

N.  E.  Gresham,  Tarboro 

3 

6 

J.  T.  Biggers,  Conetoe  .  ...  .. 

II-A 

1928 

7 

Crisp   

Fred  I.  Walston,  Macclesfield  

II-B 

1940 

6 

5 

Leggetts  -  

Macclesfield  .. 

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro  

II-B 

1929 

5 

Mrs.  Lida  E.  Phillips,  Macclesfield 

3 

Mayo  

Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel  

8 

Pinetops  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

II-B 

1940 

5 

2 

9 

South  Edgecombe  

West  Edgecombe  

R.  W.  Iseley,  Pinetops  

II-A 

1927 

17 

9 

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount  . 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

3 

Negro: 

Etta  Haywood,  Tarboro  

6 

Battleboro  

R.  0.  Kornegay,  Battleboro  

3 

Bellamy   

Lucinak  King,  Whitakers  

3 

9 

Bricks  -  - 

J.  W.  Wiley,  Bricks  

II-A 

1922 

4 

Chincapin  

3 

Coakley   

F.  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  Tarboro  

5 

Coker   

Flossie  Parker,  Tarboro   

2 

Dixon.  

Naomi  Newby,  Tarboro    

2 

Draughan   

Lucille  Allen,  Whitakers.   

2 

Friendship   

Addie  Grant,  Rocky  Mount  

3 

Harry  Knight  

Mary  Perry,  Tarboro   .. 

3 

Hester..   

M.  B.  Bulluck,  Pinetops           .  -. 

2 

Hickory  Hill....  

Florence  Thorpe,  Pinetops  

3 

Hickory  View  

'2 

Geo.  D.  Hawkins,  Tarboro  .. 

3 

Kingsboro  

A.  M.  Shockley,  Rocky  Mount  

3 

Lancaster   

Marion  Beasley,  Pinetops   

3 

Lawrence  

Emma  Grant,  Tarboro   

3 

Living  Hope  

Nolan  Little,  Macclesfield   ... 

2 

Logsboro...  

Janie  Elliott,  Tarboro   

3 

Marks  Chapel  

Marguerite  Wimberly,  Battleboro 

1 

Moores  Crossing  

2 

Mt.  Olive..  

Inez  Swann,  Rocky  Mount   

2 

Oak  Grove  

1 

Otter  Creek  

Effie  Saunders,  Macclesfield  

3 

Pinetops  

R.  B.  Taylor,  Pinetops   

1 

Pitt  No.  1  

Emma  Anthony,  Macclesfield  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent*  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

EDGECOMBE — 

Negro: 





3 

Pittman  Grove  

Maggie  Chase,  Rocky  Mount  

4 

Providence   

P.  B.  Bulluck,  Rocky  Mount  





3 

Roberson  

S.  A.Gilliam,  Bethel   

1 

Sparta.  ... 

Georgia  Mullen,  Tarboro.  



2 

1 

Wells  

Katherine  Whitley,  Elm  City  





2 

Whites  Chapel  

3 





3 

Beatrice  Somerville,  Battleboro  

18 

Tarboro— 

White: 
Central  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro 

Mary  H.  Bridgers,  Tarboro. .   

I-C 

1939 

5 

12 

Tarboro  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro   

I-A 



20 

5 

Negro: 
Colored  

I-B 

1924 

4 

Prince ville   ... 





10 

FORSYTH— 

White: 
City  View.   

rp    tt    /~i     i     tit*      j_ 0_1___ 

r.  H.  Cash,  Winston-balem 

W.  J.  Scott,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 
Mrs.  Odell  Matthews,  Winston-Salem 

II-B 

1940 





14 

8 

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1922 

22 
7 

8 

Griffith  

II-C 
II-A 

1940 
1940 

II-A 

1930 

17 

8 
8 

Kerners  ville  

II-A 

1922 
1926 

9 

CI      A      TIT*       1            T         *  "M-. 

b.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisvule...   

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

17 
14 

8 

15 

Mineral  Springs  No.  1. 
Mineral  Springs  No.  2. 
Old  Richmond  

T    TT       1_  TITl-'J.       TIT'       t         0™!-—    T>  O 

J.  Hugh  White,  Winston-balem,  R.  3. 
R.  M.  Ainsley,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1 . 

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1926 

4 

Guy  S.  Cain,  Tobaccoville  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

14 

8 

Old  Town    

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1. 

TTT    O     TJ  I  T>  1   TT.  11 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

13 

5 

Kural  Mall  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

12 

8 

Sedge  Garden  

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4... 

II-A 

1927 

7 

TIT*1       _  TT*1 1     TIT*—    i-  0^1«  — 

Wilson  Hill,  Winston-balem  

II-C 

1940 



9 

Union  Cross  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4... 
1.  K.  uibbs,  Winston-balem,  K.  1  

II-A 

1940 





6 

2 

Vienna   

18 

12 

Walkertown  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown....  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1927 

2 

Negro: 
Brookstown   

Mrs.  Edmonia  Henderson,  1308  N. 

t  i  *          tit;  i.  o_i  





1 

Brushy  Fork   

Mrs.  Annie  Rivera,  1635  E.  14th  St., 
Winston-Salem    





6 

Carver  

E.  E.  Hill,  1422  Hattie  Ave., 

II-B 

1939 

2 

Clemmons   

Marion  Faulkner,  Box  107, 

TT7'       i          O  „  1  „„, 

1 

Hairston   

1 

Hope  

J.  C.  Young,  1222  E.  14th  St., 
Winston-Salem  

3 

Kernersville  

W.  R.  Anderson,  700  W.  25th  St., 

Little  Yadkin  

Ruth  Smith,  901  Clairmont  Ave., 

Oak  Grove  

Carrie  Rickert,  1031  Highland  Ave., 
Winston-Salem...    
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S, 


47 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


FORSYTH— 

Negro: 
Old  Richmond 

Pine  Grove... 

Reynolds  

Rural  Hall... 

Walkertown.. 


Winston-Salem — 

White: 

Ardmore   

Central..  

Children's  Home  

Fairview   

Forest  Park  

Granville  

John  W.  Hanes  

North  

Reynolds  

Skyland  

Gray  

South  Park  

Waughtown  

West  End  

Wiley   

Negro: 

Atkins  H.S  

Columbia  Heights  E. 
Columbia  Heights  P.. 

Fourteenth  St  

Kimberly  Park  

Woodland  Ave.  


franklin- 
White: 

Bunn..  

Epsom  

Gold  Sand.— 
Edward  Best- 
Harris  

Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level 

Justice.  

Mills  

Pearce  

Pilot  

Wood  

Youngs  ville... 

Negro: 

Buffalo  

Cedar  Rock... 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Dollye  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St., 

Winston-Salem  

J.  H.  Yarborough,  1009  N.  Highland 

Ave.,  Winston-Salem   

Lovie  Eaton,  2312  N.  Cherry  St., 

Winston-Salem   

Walter  E.  Henderson,  1308  N. 

Jackson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

Ernest  Balsley,  1460  E.  8th  St., 

Winston-Salem  


J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem 


Ethel  Dalton,  Winston-Salem  

Ralph  Brimley,  Winston-Salem  

Sarah  Richardson,  Winston-Salem... 
Annie  Laurie  Lowrance, 

Winston-Salem  

Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haiti wanger,  Winston-Salem... 
Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem... 

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem  

K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem  

C.  T.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Velma  Henning,  Winston-Salem 
W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  


J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

J.  W.  Paisley,  Sr.,  Winston-Salem. .. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem 

U.  S.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem  

A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem  

R.  W.  Brown,  Winston-Salem  


W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg 


M.  Thomas  Lamm,  Bunn   

T.  J.  Jessup,  Henderson,  R.  1  

W.  Owen  Reed,  Louisburg,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  Louisburg,  R.  4 
Charles  C.  Brown,  Louisburg,  R.  1.. 

S.  R.  Murray,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

W.  C.  Strowd,  Louisburg  

A.  E.  Mercer,  Zebulon,  R.  3  

Dewey  E.  Broome,  Zebulon,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Maggie  Duke  Neal,  Wood  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Youngsville  


Arthur  Williams,  Louisburg. 
Athalee  White,  Louisburg.. 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 

I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 


II-A 


1938 
1939 
1940 

1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 
1939 
1940 
1939 


1939 
1940 
1939 


1940 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


I-AA* 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


1936 


1936 


1919 


1922 


1927 
1924 


1926 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

franklin- 
Negro: 

Cedar  St  

Readie  Harris,  Louisburg  

2 

Maggie  Fogg,  Louisburg           .  ... 

2 

Eagle  Rock   

Josephine  Ridley,  Louisburg  

1 

6 

Ford's  Chapel  

Lucy  Yarboro,  Louisburg...      .  .. 

7 
3 

Franklin  Training  

C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg..   

II-A 

1933 

3 

0.  W.  Harris,  Bunn  

1 

Gillfield  

Betty  Thomas,  Louisburg   

2 

Hayes   

Mabel  Yarborough,  Louisburg  

1 

3 

Haywoods  

Mamye  J.  Hawkins,  Kittrell      ..  . 

Jones  Hill    - 

Addie  Perry,  Spring  Hope          .  .. 

2 

Lettuce  Hall.-  _  .  .. 

Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton   

1 
3 

Annie  Holden,  Youngsville  ... 

Little  Mill  

Ellen  Alston,  Louisburg  

2 

Little  Zion   ... 

Virginia  Ricks,  Youngsville . .  ... 

1 

Locust  Grove  

Joseph  Strickland,  Kittrell   

2 

Long  Grove  

Earlie  Brodie,  Louisburg  . 

1 

Maple  Springs...  ... 

Duval  W.  Purefov,  Youngsville  

2 

Mapleville  .  . 

Carrie  Young,  Louisburg  

3 

Mitchell  

M.  E.  Neil,  Franklinton  

1 

Mt.  Grove  

Susie  Rod  well,  Henderson   ... 

1 

Nib  Thomas          .  . 

Sarah  Williams,  Louisburg  

1 

Oak  Grove   

Lucy  Simmons,  Louisburg.  ... 

1 

Oak  Level          .  .. 

Arnetta  Brodie,  Youngsville  

1 

Oak  Ridge  

Jas.  McKnight,  Louisburg. .  .   

2 

O'Day  

Burnalle  Hayes,  Louisburg.  — 





4 

1 

Perrys  

E.  J.  Wilson,  Louisburg   .. 

1 

Phelps  

Novella  Crudup,  Louisburg.   

1 

Pilot.—  

Wyomia  Perry,  Spring  Hope  .. 

1 

Red  Oak  

Alice  Taylor,  Youngsville  

1 

Rock  Springs  

Euralee  Alston,  Louisburg  



3 

Rocky  Ford  

Gertie  Alston,  Louisburg  



1 

Royal  

Euralee  Smith,  Louisburg  

2 

Shady  Grove  

Lurepena  Emerson  Alston,  Louisburg 
Isabel  Y.  Perry,  Louisburg  

2 

1 

White  Pine  

Lucy  Ann  Massenburg,  Louisburg 

2 

Youngsville  

Franklin  Holt,  Youngsville   

14 

Franklinton — 

White: 
Elementary   ... 

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton 

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  . 

II-B 

1940 

7 

High.  

W.  R.  Byrd,  Franklinton  

II-A 



5 

Negeo: 

Albion  Academy  

Concord   

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton. .  ... 

II-A 

1922 

3 

H.  T.  McFadden,  Franklinton  

2 

Copeland-Perry  

R.  J.  Campbell,  Franklinton  

2 

Katesville  

H.  Rose  Sills,  Franklinton . 

1 

Kinches.  

Ora  Lee  Holden,  Franklinton  

Mt.  Olivet....  

T.  J.  Young,  Franklinton...  ..  

8 

Person  Graded  

Carrie  Hawkins,  Franklinton..  

1 

Wilders  

M.  C.  Person,  Franklinton  

4 

GASTON- 

White: 
Artcloth  

Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

2 

Bakers  

Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Ratchford,  Gastonia 

19 

Belmont  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

I-AA 

1922 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Namo  nf  9rhnnl 

20 
15 
11 
g 

GASTON- 

Whitb: 
Belmont  Central  



Belmont  East  



7 

Bessemer  City  Central 
Bessemer  City  West. . 

Fred  Arrowood,  Bessemer  City  

II-A 

1925 


3 





15 
9 

Cramerton  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

I-C 

1940 

I-A 

1929 

11 

Dallas  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

II-A 


1925 


11 

3 

Flint  Groves  

Hardin  

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Speagle,  Dallas  





5 
10 
4 

High  Shoals  

W.  H.  Bryson,  High  Shoals  



15 

Lowell  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell   

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly 

7 

McAdenville.  

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Robinson,  Gastonia. 
F.  O.  Drummond,  Mt.  Holly  

10 
12 
17 
8 

22 

Mt.  Holly  

Myrtle   

II-A 



W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia   

II-C 

1939 



N.  Belmont  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont   

II-C 

1940 









18 
5 





Robinson  





12 
4 

South  Gastonia  





11 

II-A 

1923 

7 

13 

Tryon  

II-A 

1929 

15 
2 





Negro: 
Beaver  Dam  

Melissa  L.  Mauney,  Bessemer  City 





7 

7 

H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont   

I-B 

1933 

6 

1 

Bessemer  City  

1 
3 

Edith  C.  Hall,  Cramerton  





Crowders  Creek  





4 

Dallas  

C.  F.  Gingles,  Dallas  





1 

Fancy  Hill  

2 

Jackson  Knob  

7 

6 

Lincoln  Academy  

S.  L.  Parham,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain,  R. 
A.  J.  McKoy,  Lowell  

I-A* 

1923 

3 

3 

Lucia  

Fannie  Kress,  Mt.  Holly   





1 

Lucky  





1 

Mauney  

4 

Mt.  Holly  

A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly.  



4 

1 

Rankintown  

Frenzola  R.  Cousar,  Mt.  Holly  



3 

Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Gastonia,  R.  2 

2 
2 

Sinai   



Springfield  

10 

Cherryville — 

White: 
Cherryville  High  

G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherryville 
D.  O.  Rudisell,  Cherryville  

II-A 

11 

Elementary  No.  1  

Elementary  No.  2  

Negro: 
John  Chavis  

10 

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville  

5 

4 

W.  H.  Greene,  Cherryville  

II-A 

1938 

13 

Gastonia — 

White: 
Arlington   

W.  P.  Grier,  Gastonia 

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

17 
13 

Gastonia — 

White: 

Margaret  Tiddy,  Gastonia  

|  I-AA 

East   

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

1929 

1927 
1926 
1926 
1923 



1930 

29 
13 

Gastonia  High  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia...   

10 
9 
8 

18 

21 

4 

5 
5 
6 

6 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

20 
1 
8 
4 
1 
1 

Junior  High  - 

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

North  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

I-A 

1940 

South  

C.  D.  Whisnant,  Gastonia  

I-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

West  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia  

7 

Negro: 
Highland...   

Thebaud  Jeff ers,  Gastonia  ... 

GATES- 
WHITE: 
Eure  

Henry  Overman,  Gatesville 

W.  Raleigh  King,  Eure   ... 

3 
5 
5 
5 

Gates  

J.  P.  Lentz,  Gates  

Gatesville  

Fred  R.  Burgess,  Gatesville...  

Hobbsville   

R.  G.  Stephens,  Hobbsville  

Sunbury   

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  

II-A 

1940 

Negro: 

Laura  J.  Williams,  Gates  

Ballard  

Malcolm  Dey,  Eure    ... 

Beautiful  White  Oak.. 
Buckland  

Clara  B.  Drew,  Gatesville..   

Evelyn  Hunter,  Gates   

II-A 

Corapeake  

Emma  J.  Riddick,  Corapeake  

Flat  Branch  

Beth  M.  Wallace,  Gatesville  

6 

Gates  Training  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

Hinton  Grove  

Rosa  B.  Riddick,  Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Helen  Moore,  Hobbsville  

Hudgins  Branch  

Bertha  Riddick,  Corapeake  

Kee's  Fork  

Wm.  T.  Wallace,  Hobbsville  

Kellogg  

William  Beaman,  Sunbury  

Middle  Swamp  

W.  N.  Douglas,  Corapeake  

Milley  Bridge  

Addie  Hall  Johnson,  Gatesville  

Newberry   



1931 

Reids  Grove  

Virginia  Dunston,  Gatesville  

Roduco...    .    -  .. 

Reba  M.  Riddick,  Roduco.. .  

Rooks   

ThelmaHall,  Gates   



II-A 

Emma  Jenkins,  Gates  

Willow  Branch  

Rosa  Gibbs,  Hobbsville    

GRAHAM- 
WHITE: 
Cable  Cove  

J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville 

Nora  Mashburn,  Fontana   

Nlount<iin  Creek 

Fred  A'lillsEips  Robbinsville 

9 

Robbinsville  

Snowbird   

J.  D.  Warrick,  Robbinsville   

II-B 

1940 

Lillie  Hollifield,  Robbinsville,  R.  1 

2 

Stecoah   

Tapoco   

Howard  Edwards,  Tapoco.  _   

Welch  Cove  

Mrs.  Oleta  Rice  Nelms,  Fontana 

Yellow  Creek  

Icie  Kirkland,  Yellow  Creek  

Negro: 
(None) 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

Qnnarintonfinnt   Prinrinal  ftnri 
OUfJCI  llilciiuciiip  riiiitfipai  aiiu 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

GRANVILLE — 

B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford 

White: 

7 

4 

II-A 

1929 

7 

7 

Creedmoor  

II-A 

1922 

6 

5 

Oak  Hill  

G.  H.  Baker,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2  

II-A 

1926 

5 

5 

Stem   - 

A.  H.  Braswell,  Stem  

II-B 

1923 
1923 

8 

6 

Stovall  

E.  R.  Perry,  Stovall...   

II-A 

5 

6 

Wilton  

E.  L.  Veasey,  Franklinton   

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

Negho: 

3 

Warner  H.  Cannady,  Oxford  





1 

Berry  Gold  

Roberta  Downey,  Stovall..  





1 

T             a'      TT         *       /~v    r       J  T» 

Lucretia  Harris,  Oxford,  R  





1 

Blue  Wing   





1 

Bragg.   

Mellicent  G.  Davis,  Elberon  . 





1 

Eva  B.  Young,  Franklinton   -- 





1 

Buchanan  



'  

Bullock   





5 

Creedmoor  

C.  G.  Hawley,  Oxford           -  -  .. 

II-A 

1939 

1 

Culbreth  

Mrs.  Sudie  Woodard,  Smithfield  





1 

Gela  

Nell  Burwell,  Oxford,  R.  3   





Gill  Hill  

Ethelyn  Brooks,  Oxford,  R.  2.__  -  - 





1 

Greenfield-     .--  --- 





1 

Isabell  Davis,  Stovall..   





1 





1 

Jonathan  Creek  ...  . 

Maude  Lassiter,  Virgilina,  Va.,  K.  2- 
Addie  Howard,  Oxford,  R.  3  ..  ... 





1 

Knapp  of  Reeds  





1 

Lyons  -  

Elizabeth  Chavis,  Oxford   -.- 





1 





1 

Beatrice  Wilson,  Stovall,  R.  5... 





Mt.  Vernon  





1 

New  Corinth.  





1 

Rosetta  Pointer,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2. 
Sylvia  Thomas,  Franklinton  





1 

Pettiford  





1 

Poplar  Hill. .   

Beatrice  McPhaul,  Franklinton  





-n  1  rp;n          /-\   r  i 









2 

T>  i  /~i  i_ 





Mae  F.  Yancey   ._  

| 

Sharon   .  . 

«   



1 

Smith   





2 

Smyrnal  Branche 

J  F  Gibson  Oxford 



2 

South  Hill 

William  RIrpItwpII  Oxford  R  4 

3 

Stovall  

Frances  H.  Jeffers,  Oxford,  R.  2  





Q 

0 

2 

Tar  River  

Charlotte  D.  Mitchell,  Oxford  





3 

William  Baptiste,  Oxford  --- 





1 

Sonnie  S.  Davis,  Oxford,  R.  4  - 

Oxford— 

C.  G.  Gredle,  Oxford 

White: 

4 

8 

Orphanage   

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford             ...  . 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

16 

12 

Oxford  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

2 

Lewis.  -. 

Negro: 

2 

2 

Belltown   

Mary  C.  Goode,  Oxford  .  .  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


8 

5 

15 

8 

14 

9 

7 

4 

25 

10 

6 

4 

11 

8 

10 

6 

13 

12 

6 

4 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Oxford— 

Negro: 

Bryan's  Hill  

Colored  Graded  

Colored  Orphanage.. 

Cozart  

Fairport   

Hunts  ville  

Lewis  

Mary  Potter  

Oak  Grove  

Olive  Grove  

Salem.   

GREENE- 
WHITE: 

Arba   

Hookerton  

Maury  

Shine   

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Neg: 

Albrittons  

Arba   

Best  Chapel... 

Browntown  

Friendship  

Greene  Co.  Tr.. 

Grimsley  

Harpers  Chapel 

Hookerton  

Invitation  

Jason  

Knox  

Lindell  

Patricks  Chapel 
Pauls  Chapel.. 

Red  Hill  

Shine  

Watery  Branch . 
Zachariah  

GUILFORD— 

White: 

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer  

Brightwood  

Busick  

Caesar  Cone... 

Colfax  

Edgeville  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

Jesse  Wharton. 
Madison  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Lessie  Anderson,  Oxford  

J.  W.  Hall,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford. . . 

Ethel  Jones,  Oxford   

Mrs.  Mollie  Peace,  Oxford  

Mary  F.  Hicks,  Oxford.  

Bessie  B.  Jones,  Oxford  

H.  S.  Davis,  Oxford  

Beatrice  Lassiter,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lelia  R.  Short,  Oxford. . . 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  Billows,  Oxford. 

A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill 


Virginia  Dare  Askew,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3. 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

A.  0.  Folk,  Snow  Hill,  R.  4  

0.  H.  Boettcher,  Snow  Hill  

J.  B.  Henson,  Walstonburg  


Isaac  Jordan,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  

William  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Blount,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3.. 

Walter  Sugg,  Snow  Hill  

H.  P.  Holley,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill   

J.  C.  Brown,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Inez  Chestnutt,  Farmville  

G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton  

Wm.  Jones,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

J.  W.  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Vivian  Moore,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  Stantonsburg. 

Martha  Parker,  Farmville.  

Mrs.  Narcissus  Evans,  Walstonburg. . 

G.  W.  Joyner,  Hookerton   

Ruth  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mary  Joyner,  Hookerton,  R.  1  

Raymond  Morris,  Walstonburg  


T.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro 


Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

Tennor  Bennison,  High  Point,  R.  2.. 

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Teague,  Brown  Summit,  R.  2... 

E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit  

Mary  Stanley,  Greensboro  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax   

Mrs.  E.  L.  Faulconer,  Greensboro  

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville   

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

Moir  Ayers,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

E.  M.  Smith,  Greensboro,  R.  5  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1939 


1940 
1940 
1940 


1939 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


II-A* 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1930 
1929 


1926 


1930 


1926 
1931 
1924 


1925 
1924 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


25 


GUILFORD— 

White: 

McLeans  ville  

Monticello  

Nathanael  Greene. 

Oak  Ridge  

Oak  View.  

Pleasant  Garden.. 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Ridgefield  


Sedgefield... 
Stokesdale... 
Summerfield . 

Sumner  

Union  Hill— 
Whitsett.-- 


Negro: 

Bass'  Chapel  

Brown  Summit  

Climax  

East  White  Oak... 

Florence...  

Goshen  

Gibsonville  

Jackson.  -. 

Mt.  Zion  

North  Washington. 

Oak  Springs  

Oak  Ridge.  

Poplar  Grove  

Sedalia   

Summerfield  

John  W.  Woody... 


Greensboro— 

White: 

Aycock  

Simpson  St  

Caldwell  

Curry  

Hunter  

Irving  Park... 
Lindley  Elem.. 

M  elver  

Peck,  Clara... 
Senior  High... 

Central  

Gillespie  Park. 
Lindley  Jr  


Negro: 

Dudley   

Jacksonville.  

Jonesboro  

Charles  H.  Moore. 
J.  C.  Price  


J.  R.  Robbins,  McLeansville  

Chas.  L.  Farthing,  Brown  Summit.. 

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  Oak  Ridge  

H.  M.  Hendricks,  High  Point,  R.  3. 

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro. 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Harriette  Presnell,  Guilford 

College,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Stanley  Moore,  Greensboro  ... 

A.  D.  Early,  Stokesdale  

R.  H.  Crater,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

Sumter  Brown,  High  Point,  R.  3  

J.  N.  Robbins,  Whitsett  


Mattie  Roberts,  Greensboro  

M.  M.  Daniels,  Brown  Summit  

Mrs.  Mary  Manly,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Greensboro — 
J.  Earl  Whitley,  High  Point,  R.  1__ 

F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

C.  0.  Howell,  Gibsonville-   

Mrs.  Margaret  Beavers,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Avery,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Eunice  Cotton,  Greensboro  

Gonzalo  D.  Tillman,  Greensboro  

Ada  M.  Tonkins,  Summerfield  

Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Beatrice  Coles,  Greensboro  

C.  M.  Winchester,  Summerfield  

G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford   


B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Margie  Watson,  Cypress  St.. 
Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Simpson  St.. 

H.  E.  Carr,  Asheboro  St  

Geo.  Anselm,  Woman's  College  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Pomona  

Cynthia  Reeves,  Sunset  Drive  

Florence  Pannill,  Camden  Rd  

F.  L.  Larson,  West  Lee  St  

Ethel  McNairy,  Florida  Ave  - 

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace. . . 

H.  A.  Helms,  S.  Spring  St  

L.  W.  Kelly,  Asheboro  St  

Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St.. 


J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  Greensboro  . 

J.  S.  Leary,  Greensboro  

Willie  Green,  Greensboro  

A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro  


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1939 
1940 
1939 


II-B 


1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


1925 
1926 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1940 
1940 
1939 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


1927 


1930 
1927 
1927 


1940 


I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1939 

I-C 

1939 

I-B 

1939 

I-C 

1939 

II-A 


1940 


I-A* 


I-AA* 


I-AA* 


1928 


1927 
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Princinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

3 

14 
14 

11 

9 

20 
15 
18 
12 
17 
15 

to 

Ul  Wl  I3UUI  u 

Negro* 
Terra  Cotta 

T.  W.  Cowan  Pomona 

|  I-AA* 

I-A* 

II-A 

II-B 



II-A 

Washington  Primary-. 
Washington  Grammar 

High  Point — 

White: 

Ada  Blair 

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette  Greensboro  

W  L  Jones  Greensboro 

I-B 
I-B 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 



1939 
1939 

1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 

1939 

Chas.  F.  Carroll,  High  Point 
Ada  Blair  High  Point 

Brentwood 

Mrs  Verta  Coe,  High  Point 

Cloverdale  

M.  L.  Patrick,  High  Point  

Elm  Street   

Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair 

Emma  Blair  High  Point 

Ivey  Paylor  High  Point 

Ray  Street            _  - 

Mrs  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point 

Oak  Hill  

Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Shipman, 
High  Point  

1922 

1926 
1933 

46 
18 

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

16 

13 
22 

Junior  High. 

M.  T  Lambeth  High  Point 

Negro  i 
Fair  view 

Mytrolene  Graye  High  Point 

I-B 

I-C 



1939 
1939 

Leonard  St..-.  

William  Penn 

HALIFAX — 

White; 
Aurelian  Springs  

S  S  Whitted  High  Point 

10 

8 

S  E.  Burford  High  Point 

7 
3 
2 
5 
3 
2 
11 
2 
7 

2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
4 

2 
2 
5 
4 

1 
1 
2 

V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax 
David  B.  Taylor,  Littleton 

Darlington  

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Hux,  Halifax,  R. 

Hardrawee 

Nannie  B  Burt  Enfield 

5 

Hobgood 

W  M  Beasley  Hobgood 

Hollister 

Mrs  Nannie  H  Smith  Hollister 

Ringwood 

Minnie  Hart,  Enfield 

10 

Scotland  Neck 

C.  G  Maddrey,  Scotland  Neck 

Tillery 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Ball,  Tillery 

4 

Wm  H  Da. via 

Tsimp<i  TVT   T^nnlan  T?nsinnlrA 

Negro; 

Donidee  Thome  Littleton  R» 

1931 

Alhprt.  Tillprv 

Nlaljcl  W  Johnson  Halifax 



Bear  Swamp 

D  A  Johnston  Littleton 

Bells 

Ruth  Exum  Scotland  Neck 

Chesnut 

C  C  Clark,  Tillery 

Dawson 

C.  M.  Carraway,  Scotland  Neck 

Drapers 

Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield 

8 

Eastman 

W  A  Holmes  Enfield 

II-A 

Eden 

L  S  Gilliard  Enfield 

Edgewood 

Fargon  Berry  Littleton 

Everetts 

F.  C.  Peyton,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Fries   

Virgil  Meekins,  Tillery  

Nathanel  Robbins,  Littleton  

Ethel  B.  Smith,  Enfield  

Harrison   

Maggie  Jones,  Enfield   

Emily  Earl,  Enfield  

Hobgood   . 

L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood   ... 

Hollister.  

Ralph  Yokeley,  Hollister  

Ita   

Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Enfield,  R. 

Lillie  B.  Pullen,  Halifax  

Light  Neck   

Julius  Daniels,  Scotland  Neck  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent)  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

9 

3 

HALIFAX— 

Negro: 

1 

Log  Chapel.—  - 

Ruby  T.  Stewart,  Enfield  



3 

London  

Johnston  Harris,  Roanoke  Rapids 



3 

Mary's  Chapel  - 

W.  M.  Wooten,  Scotland  Neck  





4 

McDaniel   

E.  L.  Patterson,  Enfield  





1 

Mi.  Gilbert  

Carrie  Anthony,  Scotland  Neck  





4 

F.  P.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck  

5 

A.  F.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck  



2 

Iowa  B.  Johnson,  Roanoke  Rapids.. , 



2 

Pleasant  Grove  





2 

Pleasant  Hill  

Viola  Pittman,  Enfield  





5 

Print.  

C.  J.  Jones,  Littleton    





2 

Quanquay  

Gladys  Williams,  Roanoke  Rapids. 





5 

Sam's  Head   





11 

7 

Scotland  Neck  

II-A 

1936 

2 

Shady  Grove.  1  

Julius  S.  Jones,  Tillery   

1 

2 

Silver  Hill-  

Spell  Branch  

Louise  Myrick,  Enfield  



3 

Springfield  

Dandee  Clark,  Littleton   . 



2 

St.  Luke  

2 

Tabron..   

1 

Terrapin          ..  .  _ 

Mazie  Hawkins,  Littleton  





3 

Ward  

1 

Weavers  Chapel.  — 

Alice  B.  Williams,  Littleton  

3 

Weymon..   

B.  D.  Hardy,  Enfield  



2 

Whitakers  Chapel  

White  Oak   

Mollie  Collins,  Enfield  



4 

C.  G.  Avent,  Jr.,  Enfield  

1 

8 

Whites  Cross  Road— . 

Roxie  Brewer,  Scotland  Neck  . 

4 

Enfield— 

White: 
Enfield  

H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield 

H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield   

I-B 

1939 

I-B* 

11 

Negro: 
Enfield  

9 

Roanoke  Rapids — 

White: 

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Amanda  Tillman,  Roanoke  Rapids.. 
Elizabeth  Tait,  Roanoke  Rapids. . 

7 

Clara  Hearne  

]  I-A 

1939 

8 

Vance  Street  

Thelma  Daughtry,  Roanoke  Rapids  . 

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids.  

Mary  Lowder,  Roanoke  Rapids  

9 
8 

32 

Roanoke  Rapids  

Rosemary  

J 

I-B 

1939 
1939 

I-AA* 



7 

Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids  . 

I-C 

11 

5 

Negro: 

II-A 

1934 

4 

Weldon— 

White: 
Halifax   

C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon 

Thelma  Elliott,  Weldon  

7 

Weldon  High  

Ollie  W.  Deaton,  Weldon  

II-A 

9 

Weldon  Elem  

Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon  „ 

2 

Negro: 
Allen's  Grove  

Mrs.  Leona  Pittman,  Enfield  

2 

Diololia   
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Weldon— 

Negro: 

Halifax  

Halifax  Training  

Little  Zion  

Pea  Hill  

Tillery's  Chapel  

Twilight   

White  Hill  

HARNETT— 

White: 

Anderson  Creek  

Angier  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  .. 

Buckhorn  

Buie's  Creek  

Bunnlevel  

Coats   

Dunn  

Erwin  

LaFayette  

Lillington  

Long  Branch  

Mary  Stuart  

Oak  Dale  

Oak  Ridge  

Negro: 

Angier  

Beaver  Dam  

Bethlehem  

Cedar  Grove  

Coats  

Creeks  ville  

Erwin  

Harnett  Training  

Johnsonville  

Killingsford  

Maple  Grove  

McKay  

McLean's  Chapel  

Mt.  Pisgah  

Norrington   

Murchison  

Paradise  

Ridge  way  

Rowland  

Seminole  

Smith  Grove  

Walker   

Shawtown  

HAYWOOD— 

White: 

Allen's  Creek  

Bethel  

Cecil   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


William  E.  Jones  

W.  B.  Davis,  Weldon  

Theresa  Ivory,  Halifax  

Jas.  Johnson,  Weldon  

Julian  Lyon,  Tillery  

Mrs.  Susie  Matthews,  Weldon. 
Ruth  Edwards,  Weldon  


II-A 


1931 


B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington 


H.  L.  Kendall,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

J.  A.  Winfield,  Angier  

R.  Hal  Smith,  Olivia  

Owen  Odum,  Coats...   

J.  H.  Taylor,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1. 
L.  H.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

C.  H.  Hood,  Bunnlevel  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Coats  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

G.  T.  Profit,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

Mrs.  Rochelle  J.  Pope,  Dunn  

Percy  Hudson,  Dunn,  R.  5  

J.  R.  McDaniel,  Buie's  Creek.  

Fannie  Belle  Smith, 

Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  


II-B 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


II-A 


1939 


II-C 


1940 


II-A 
II-B 


1939 
1940 


A.  T.  Tuck,  Angier  

Chas.  E.  Forte,  Erwin,  R.  1  

J.  A.  Campbell,  Fuquay  Springs. 

John  Humphrey,  Lillington  

Henry  M.  Stuart,  Coats  

C.  L.  Walker,  Manchester.  

Robert  F.  Moore,  Erwin  

J.  T.  Turner,  Dunn  

Freeman  Ledbetter,  Pineview... 
Mary  B.  Sellars,  Erwin,  R. 
Raeford  Sampson,  Dunn,  R.  4.. 

Carrie  B.  McKoy,  Lillington  

Lesley  H.  Parker,  Lillington  

Victor  Blackburn,  Erwin,  R.  1.. 
H.  M.  DeVane,  Lillington,  R.  2. 

Mary  M.  Beatty,  Olivia  

Mary  M.  Watson,  Broadway  

J.  E.  Marks,  Jonesboro,  R.  3  

Lucius  Hampton,  Coats,  R.  1... 

Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  

Petie  Massey,  Dunn  

Mary  McLean,  Lillington  

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  


Jack  Messer,  Waynes  ville 


Mjrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Waynesville,  R.  1. 
Thomas  Erwin,  Canton,  R.  2  


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-A* 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1938 
1925 
1927 
1929 


1925 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1921 


II-A 


1926 


II-A 


II-A 


1924 


1924 
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No.^Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

Qiinarintonffpnt   Prinrinfll  and 

School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

8 

HAYWOOD— 

White: 
Central  .  

Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville — 





12 

6 

Clyde   - 

II-A 

1925 

10 

5 

O.  C.  James,  Clyde  

II-A 

1938 

7 

Cruso  

3 

Del  wood   

TV  f           /"I                             ^    1        TTT  t— — ■111  „ 

Mrs.  Grover  Clark,  Waynesville  

6 

East  Waynesville  

W.  L.  McCracken,  Waynesville,  R.  1 

8 

5 

Fines  Creek  

II-A 

1929 

11 

Hazelwood   

Lawrence  Leatherwood,  Waynesville. 
J.  D.  Moore,  Maggie  

5 

Lake  Junaluska  

5 

Norval  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2. . . 





8 

Rock  Hill   

J.  J.  Boyd,  Waynesville,  R.  2  



3 

Saunook   

Herman  Duckett,  Waynesville...  . 





2 

Spring  Hill  

Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2  





4 

19 

C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville  . 

II-A 



3 

Negro: 
Waynesville  

9 

Canton — 

White: 
Beaverdam..  .. 

A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton 

W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton  

23 

High   

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton...  ...  _  ... 

II-A 

7 

Morning  Star  



19 
9 

North  Canton  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton  





Patton  ...  

C.  F.  Owen,  Canton  





14 

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton   





2 

Negro: 
Reynolds...   

Bartholomew  Martin,  Canton... 





9 

Henderson- 
White: 

Balfour  

R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville 

J.  M.  Foster,  Balfour   . 

2 

Bat  Cave    

Mrs.  H.  H.  Garren,  Bat  Cave  

11 

5 

Dana               -._  . 

C.  F.  Jervis,  Hendersonville   - 

II-A 

1930 

15 

East  Flat  Rock  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock  . 

10 

7 

Edney  ville  

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edney  ville  

II-A 

1928 

9 

4 

Etowah    

R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville..  . 

II-A 

1929 

9 

Flat  Rock   

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock   



II-A 

1927 

9 

3 

Fletcher   

J.  0.  Youngblood,  Fletcher  

II-B 

1928 

3 

Fruitland  

Victor  E.  Rector,  Hendersonville 

11 

5 

Mills  River  

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe   - 

II-A 

1924 

9 

Tuxedo              ..  . 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Bell,  Tuxedo   

8 

Valley  Hill  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden,  Hendersonville... 

1 

.N  egro: 
Brickton  

Mary  Hanberry,  Fletcher  

1 

Edna  C.  Bell,  Edneyville  

2 

East  Flat  Rock  

Gustava  Robinson,  E.  Flat  Rock  . . 

9 

Hendersonville — 

White: 
Eighth  Avenue  . 

F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

16 

Hendersonville  * 

L.  K.  Singley,  Hendersonville  

I-AA* 

8 

3 

Rosa  Edwards  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Hendersonville— 

Negbo: 
Colored  


Hertford- 
White: 

Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Winton  

Negro: 

Ahoskie  

Archertown  

Ben  Lewis  

Brown  

Catherine  Haynes. . 

Court  House  

Everett  

Harrellsville  

Mapleton  

Mill  Neck  

Mt.  Sinai  

Murfreesboro  

New  Hope  

Pleasant  Plains  

Sign  Board  

St.  Johns  

Star  College  

Union   

Vaughantown  

Walden  

Waters  Training  

Watford  Grove  

White  Oak..  

HOKE— 

White: 

Antioch  

Antioch  (Indian)... 

Ashemont   

Hoke  County  

Macedonia  (Indian) 

Mildouson   

Rockfish  

Negro: 

Ashley  Heights  

Bowmore  

Bridges  Grove  

Buffalo   

Burlington  

Cedar  Grove  

Edinburg  

Freedom  

Friendship  

Frye's.   

Evergreen  


Spencer  Durante,  Hendersonville. 


J.  R.  Brown,  Winton 


F.  M.  Tucker,  Ahoskie  

E.  M.  Vann,  Como  

S.  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  Harrellsville. 
M.  T.  Moye,  Murfreesboro. .. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Winton... 


H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie  

Dora  Porter,  Ahoskie  

Percy  Lassiter,  Cofield  

Ida  Scott,  Ahoskie  

Jathian  Hollaman,  Harrellsville.. 

Cora  Ramsaw,  Winton  

Kathryn  Weaver,  Winton  

Amanda  Cherry,  Harrellsville  

Hattie  Everett,  Ahoskie  

Edgar  Harrell,  Franklin,  Va  

Dallas  Spruill,  Como  

Geo.  T.  Rouson,  Murfreesboro.  _. 
Josephine  Valentine,  Harrellsville. 

Ardelle  Garrett,  Ahoskie.  __ 

Dessie  Chavis,  Ahoskie  

Mollie  Watson,  Cofield  

Dounia  Hill,  Ahoskie  

Theo.  Hall,  Ahoskie   

Gladys  Lawrence,  Murfreesboro. . 

Mrs.  Fannie  Sawyer,  Ahoskie  

H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

Ila  Butler,  Ahoskie  

Virginia  Jones,  Winton  


K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford 

M.  C.  Moore,  Red  Springs,  R.  1... 
Kinlaw  Jacobs,  Red  Springs,  R.  1 . 

R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Raeford   

Libby  B.  Hunt,  Red  Springs,  R.  3. 

W.  S.  Morgan,  Lumber  Bridge  

W.  G.  Parker,  Rockfish  


Ida  McDuffie,  Ashley  Heights  

W.  C.  Campbell^  Maxton  

Garfield  Coleman,  Shannon  

Joseph  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs. 
Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs. .. 

Ida  B.  Leggette,  Raeford  

Mary  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs.. 

Alexander  Geddie,  Raeford  

Fred  Anders,  Raeford  

Ida  M.  McKoy,  Vass,  R.  2  

Bonzie  Dobbins,  Vass,  R.  2  


II-A 


1939 


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 


1921 


1926 
1926 


1939 


II-B 


1940 


II-A 


1925 


II-B 


1940 


II-A 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


HOKE— 

Negro: 

Laurel  Hill  

Lilly's  Chapel. 
McFarland... 

Millsides  

New  Hope  

Peachmont  

Piney  Bay  

Rockfish  

Shady  Grove.. 

St.  John's  

Timberland. .. 
WhiteOak... 
Upchurch  


HYDE— 

White: 

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

New  Lake  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter. 


Negro: 

California  

Car-Muir  

County  Training. 
Engelhard-Ridge. 

Fairfield  

Green  Hill  

Middleton  

Nebraska  

Rose  Bay  

Scranton  

Slocumb   

St.  Lydia  

Swan  Quarter  

Tiney  Oak  


IREDELL— 

White: 
Amity  


Brawley  

Celeste  Henkel. 

Central  

Cool  Spring  

Ebenezer  

Harmony  

Joyner  

Monticello  

Mt.  Mourne... 

Oakdale  

Oak  Ridge  


G.  R.  Harrington,  Lumber  Bridge . 

Hancie  M.  Shipman,  Maxton  

Eliza  M.  Bannerman,  Raeford  

John  Mumford,  Red  Springs  

L.  V.  Evans,  Timberland  

Docia  Tread  well,  Raeford  

Lillian  D.  Gleaves,  Red  Springs. 

Bertha  K.  Purdie,  Rockfish  

Joseph  Drake,  Raeford  

Thomas  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs. 

Vera  Wilkerson,  Timberland  

T.  V.  Williams,  Raeford  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  


P.  G.  Gallop,  Swan  Quarter 


Rowell  Lane,  Engelhard  

Robert  Littrell,  Fairfield  

  ,  Leechville. 

Jack  McGee,  Ocracoke  

H.  C.  Triplett,  Scranton  

P.  B.  Britton,  Swan  Quarter. 


Marietta  Wilson,  Swan  Quarter  

James  H.  Hardy,  Fairfield   

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

A.  V.  Slade,  Engelhard  

Johnson  E.  Spruill,  Fairfield  

Carrie  S.  Whitaker,  Swan  Quarter.. 

Elizabeth  Blount,  Middleton  

Mary  Burrus,  Lake  Landing  

Annie  M.  Bonner,  Swan  Quarter... 

Judia  A.  Gray,  Scranton   

W.  J.  Bowser,  Lake  Landing  

Alonza  Slade,  New  Holland  

Evangeline  F.  Clark,  Swan  Quarter. 
Willie  G.  Green,  Swan  Quarter  


Olin. 


T.  Ward  Guy,  Statesville 

Spencer  M.  Johnson,  728  Wood  St., 

Statesville  

B.  L.  Baser,  Mooresville,  R.  2  

W.  Conrad  York,  Statesville,  R.  6_. 
W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  6  

B.  M.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2.... 

Emeline  Hanna,  Statesville  

Carl  H.  Cathey,  Harmony  

Lester  Hollar,  Statesville,  R.  2  

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Statesville,  R.  6. 

C.  W.  Kipka,  Mooresville,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Louise  Evans,  Statesville  

Mrs.  Pearl  R.  Henderson, 

Mooresville  

C.  A.  Elmore,  Olin   


II-A 


II-A 


1934 


1929 


II-A 


II-A 


1926 


1935 


II-A 


1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 


1934 
1936 
1923 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


IREDELL— 

White: 
Presbyterian 
Orphanage. 

Scotts  

Sharon  

Shepherds. -. 
Troutman... 
Union  Grove. 

Wayside  

West  Glow.. 


Negro: 
Buffalo  Shoals. .. 
Chestnut  Grove.. 
Coddle  Creek.... 
Haywood  Chapel. 

Houstonville  

Moores  Chapel... 


Morrows  Chapel. 

New  Hope  

New  Center  


Neiltown. 


Piney  Grove... 
Poplar  Branch. 
Rocky  Knoll... 
Scotts  


South  Iredell. 
Troutman..- 


Unity. 


Mooresville— 

White: 

Central  

Park  View  

South  

Negro: 
Colored  

Statesville — 

White: 
Avery  Sherrill... 
Davie  Avenue.. 
Mulberry  Street 
Statesville  High. 

Negro: 
Morningside  

JACKSON— 

White: 

Addie  

Balsam  


R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs  

R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts  

C.  M.  Cook,  Statesville,  R.  6  

Charles  H.  Scott,  Mooresville,  R.  2. 
R.  S.  Shore,  Troutman   

D.  R.  Wright,  Union  Grove  

J.  Taft  White,  Statesville,  R.  3  

Rex  C.  Weisner,  Olin   


R 

II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


Estella  Young,  Statesville   

Mason  C.  Miller,  Statesville,  R.  5.. 

Esther  Hill,  Mooresville   

Mrs.  Reola  W.  Morrison,  Statesville 

J.  D.  Peterson,  Houstonville..  

Inez  Abernathy,  218  Garfield  St., 

Statesville  

Harry  T.  Henry,  Mooresville  

Madge  Simril,  Statesville,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Beulah  Spann  Cannon, 

Statesville   

M.  H.  Harrington,  651  Sharpe  St., 

Statesville   

H.  H.  Blackburn,  Hamptonville  

Frances  Evans,  Box  41,  Statesville.  .. 
Mrs.  Jettie  D.  Morrison,  Stony  Point 
John  0.  Smith,  523H  S.  Tradd  St., 

Statesville   

Troy  A.  Johnson,  Statesville  

Quincy  Davidson,  525  S.  Tradd  St., 

Statesville   

Wm.  Littlejohn,  Statesville  


H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville 

J.  F.  Donnelly,  Mooresville. 
Ada  B.  Viele,  Mooresville.. 
Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville. 


I-B 
I-B 


Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville. 


R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville 

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville. 
Clyde  Fields,  Statesville.... 
Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville. 
J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville. . 


II-B 
II-C 


Frank  A.  Toliver,  Statesville. 
A.  C.  Moses,  Sylva 


John  Crawford,  Cullowhee. 
Cornelius  Deitz,  Balsam... 


1939 
1940 


1939 
1940 


1938 


1939 
1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


1923 
1925 


1923 


I-AA* 


II-A 


II-A 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem' 

U.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

JACKSON— 

White: 

Mrs.  Lois  Martin,  Whittier,  R  

4 

Beta   

W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva   

1 

Cane  Creek   ... 

Geraldine  Shook  Bayne,  Cullowhee 

4 

Cashiers  

David  Pruett,  Glenville  

1 

Charley's  Creek     -  . 

Mrs.  Maude  M.  Hutcheson, 
Cullowhee                          --  - 

6 

7 

Cullowhee.--  -  ...  - 

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

TT  A 

5 

Dillsboro   - 

Alliney  H.  Bryson,  Dillsboro. -  .. 

1 

Dix  Creek.     .    -  . 

Kathleen  Bryson,  Cullowhee. .  - 

1 

Double  Springs  

2 

East  Fork  

Hoyle  Deitz,  Green's  Creek...  .. 

3 

East  La  Porte   - 

D.  M.  Hooper,  Tuckaseegee  

3 

Gay  

Mrs.  Stella  Bryson,  Green's  Creek 

10 

5 

F.  S.  Griffin,  Cullowhee  

TT  A 

1929 

2 

Green's  Creek  

Demeries  Cowan,  Green's  Creek. ..  . 

6 

John's  Creek...  .  „ 

G.  C.  Cooper,  Cullowhee  

1 

Oak  Ridge  

4 

Qualla..  .  

1 
2 

Rock  Bridge  

Marie  Dills,  Wolf  Mountain  





Rocky  Hollow..  

Homer  Wike,  East  La  Porte  

1 

Sol's  Creek   . 

Mrs.  Geneva  H.  Ramsey,  Argura  

11 

12 

Sylva  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1922 

1 

Tennessee  Gap.  -  -  -  - 

3 

Tuckaseegee   

Mrs.  Fannie  Brown,  Tuckaseegee 

10 

5 

Webster  

TT  A 
11-A 

1925 

3 

Willets  

S.  J.  Phillips,  Sylva,  R  .- 

3 

Wilmot   

1 

Wolf  Creek  

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Brown,  Wolf  Mountain 

1 

3 

Zion  Hill  





2 

Negro: 
Colored  Consolidated . 

John  H.  Davis,  Sylva   

7 

4 

Johnston- 
White: 

Archer  Lodge  

H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield 

S.  C.  Woodard,  Clayton  

TT  H 

1928 

20 

7 

II-A 

1922 

7 

Brogden...  ...   

W.  Thurman  Boyette,  Smithfield .... 

6 

J.  Alton  White,  Kenly  

15 

7 

Clayton..  

O.  B.  Welch,  Clayton  

II-A 

18 

7 

Cleveland...      -  - 

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Clayton   

II-A 

1931 

4 

Corbett-Hatcher  

Rebecca  Lee  Strickland,  Selma  

13 

6 

Corinth-Holders  

II-A 

1928 

34 

12 

Four  Oaks  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

II-A 

1924 
1926 

8 

5 

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly  

II-A 

12 

5 

Kenly....   

II-A 

1923 

19 

6 

Meadow   - 

II-A 

1927 

10 

5 

Micro                  -  - 

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro  - 

II-A 

1926 

10 

4 

Pine  Level...  .  . 

E.  C.  Funderburke,  Pine  Level  

II-A 

1932 

15 

8 

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

II-C 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

19 

8 

Selma 

O.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

II-A 

21 

9 

Smithfield  

II-A 

9 

4 

Wilson's  Mills  ...  .  . 

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  

II-A 

1926 

13 

4 

Negro: 
Clayton           ...  . 

Nixon  L.  Cannady,  Clayton  - 

II-A 

1933 

13 

Four  Oaks  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


JOHNSTON— 

Negbo: 

Kenly.  

Princeton  

Selma  

Short  Journey. 

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills. 

JONES- 
WHITE: 

Comfort  

Maysville  

Pollocksville. 
Trenton  


Negro: 
Beautiful  Valley- 
Chinquapin  

Comfort  

French  Branch... 

Haskins  Fork  

Holly  Branch  

Jack  Cabin  

Jarman  

Jones  Training... 

Maysville  

Mill  Run  

Myrtle  Grove  

Phillips  Crossing. 

Pollock  

Quaker  House  

Trenton   

Wimsatt  


LEE- 
White: 
Broadway.  .. 
Deep  River.. 
Greenwood  - . 
Jonesboro  


Negro: 

Broadway  

Cumnock  

Jonesboro  

Lee  Co.  Training. 

M  elver   

Minter  

New  Hope  

Osgood  

Poplar  Springs. .. 
Tempting  


Sanford— 

White: 

Mclver  

Sanford  


Paul  Watson,  Kenly  

G.  W.  Bryant,  Selma  - 

Willard  J.  McLean,  Selma  

Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

Robt.  L.  Holt,  Wilson's  Mills. 

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton 


F.  W.  Hardison,  Comfort. 
W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville. . 
E.  E.  King,  Pollocksville. 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Trenton.. 


II-A 


1940 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1931 
1925 


1936 
1929 
1924 
1923 


Helen  Meadows,  Dover,  R  

Bertha  Cheston,  Trenton   

Georgia  Murrill,  Comfort  

Gladie  Belle  Franks,  Pollocksville... 
Nettie  May  belle  Kornegay,  Trenton. 

D.  W.  Murrill,  Jr.,  Dover,  R  

Louise  Murrill,  Comfort  

Martha  Mills,  Richlands,  R  

J.  W.  Willie,  Pollocksville  

Johnson  A.  Hooper,  Maysville  

Annette  Franks,  Pollocksville  

Hannah  Ward,  Maysville  

J.  A.  Everette  

Marie  Wilder,  Trenton   

Lucile  Smith,  Kinston,  R  

C.  C.  Francks,  Pollocksville  

Louise  Jones,  Kinston,  R.  4  


II-A 


1923 


G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford 


F.  E.  Howard,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Harward,  Sanford  

A.  G.  Greene,  Lemon  Springs. 
H.  L.  Stone,  Jonesboro  


II-A 


1940 


II-A 


1940 


Charles  C.  Jones,  Broadway... 

Georgia  Turner,  Cumnock  

R.  G.  Perry,  Sanford  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

B.  E.  Merrick,  Jonesboro,  R.  1. 

M.  Valena  Wicker,  Sanford  

E.  V.  McMillan,  Sanford  

W.  H.  Monroe,  Sanford  

Eva  Bland,  Sanford  

Ava  Taylor,  Sanford,  R.  5  


II-B 


1940 


II-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


1938 


1925 
1934 


1929 


G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford 

Margaret  John,  Sanford. 
E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford... 


I-C 


1940 


I-AA* 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

R&tincj 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

7 

13 
12 
14 
7 
8 
9 
9 

5 

3 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2 
10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

Sanford — 

White: 
West  Sanford  

1925 

1927 
1936 
1928 
1931 



5 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
4 

Negro: 
(None) 

LENOIR— 

White: 
Contentnea  

E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston 

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 



Deep  Run   

L.  R.  McCall,  La  Grange  

Pink  Hill   

W.  C.  Cox,  Pink  Hill  

Southwood  ... 

Geo.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  5...  . 

Wheat  Swamp  

W.  H.  Dry,  La  Grange,  R.  1  

Negro: 
Bank's  Chapel  

Rufus  Flanagan,  Kinston  

Beatrice  Harper,  LaGrange.  .  

Drucilla  Hussey,  Kinston  

Bright's.   

Essie  L.  Wade,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 

Buckelsbury  ... 

Rosabelle  Bryant,  LaGrange  



Dawson  X  Roads  

Pennie  Vaughn,  LaGrange  

Deep  Bottom  ... 

Dorothy  Quinerly,  Kinston.  



Edwards   .. 

Aaron  Moseley,  Kinston   . 

Gilbert's  

Martha  M.  Edwards,  Kinston  

Grifton  ...   

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

Heath's    _ 

Alexzena  Wooten,  Kinston   

Rena  B.  Outlaw,  Kinston  

Hull  Road  

Sarah  Davis,  Kinston-   

Jericho  

Jessie  M.  Beasley,  Kinston   

II-B 


3 

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange.  ~   

1935 

Mewborn's  

Edith  McDowell,  Kinston  ... 

Neuse...    

Parrott's..   

Mildred  Patterson,  LaGrange.  

Pink  Hill  No.  1  

Lucy  B.  Davis,  Pink  Hill  

Pink  Hill  No.  2 

Vivian  0.  McNeal,  Pink  Hill  

J.  Run  

Sarah  Vaughn,  LaGrange  



Aaron  Womack,  Kinston..   

| 

Sand  Hill  

Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston  

Arlin  S.  Bryant,  Dover...   

Washington  

Whites  

Marie  Caraway,  Kinston.  .  ...  ... 

Whitley's  Creek  

Woodington.  

Delphine  Williams,  Kinston  

21 

Kinston — 

White: 
Grainger   .. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston 

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston...  .  

I-AA 

14 
14 

10 
18 
6 

Harvey   

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston.   

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston.         .  . 

8 

Negro: 
Adkin  H.  S  

Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston  

II-A 

1925 

Tower  Hill  

Jas.  H.  Harper,  Kinston  

Tower  Hill  Annex  

J.  H.  Sampson,  Kinston  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

14 

LINCOLN- 
WHITE: 
Asbury  

Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton 

Betty  Coon,  Lincolnton  

II-A 

1940 

5 

Crouse   - 

Jos.  Benj.  Boyles,  Crouse   





3 

Hickory  Grove  

Mrs.  Kathryn  Seagle  Bangle, 





6 

Howards  Creek  

C.  Fred  Carpenter,  Lincolnton,  R.  2. 

6 

Iron  Station  





4 

W.  M.  Glenn,  Lincolnton  





4 

Long  Shoals  

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R... 

6 

Love  Memorial  .. 

3 
6 

Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Stanley,  R.  1 . . 



7 

North  Brook  No.  1  

J.  Harlan  Heafnor,  Lincolnton  

II-A 

1928 

7 

North  Brook  No.  2... 

7 

North  Brook  No.  3... 
Oak  Grove  





2 

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  M.  Yoder, 





6 

6 

Rock  Springs  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver   

II-A 

1925 

3 

Triangle   .. 

Union  

7 

6 

J.  Frank  Turner,  Jr.,  Vale  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1932 

1 

Negro: 
Costner's  Grove  

Mrs.  Lucy  Holland,  Lincolnton  





1 

Mrs.  Derr  McCullough,  Cornelius 





1 

Ebenezer  

1 

Edwards  Grove  

Mrs.  Glen  T.  Spencer,  Vale.   



1 

Georgetown  

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Loritts,  Lincolnton. . . 



1 

Liberty  Hill  

Mrs.  Ruba  F.  Williams,  Alexis,  R.  2. 

4 

Mitchell   - 

A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton  





2 

Mt.  Vernon..  

Victor  Sumner,  Lincolnton   





2 

New  Elbethel  

S.  E.  Biggers,  Lincolnton  





1 

Pinehurst...   





1 

Poplar  Springs  _. 

Dorphenia  W.  Hall,  Lincolnton  

3 

Rock  Hill   

G.  W.  Moore,  Stanley   

1 

Southview  

Mary  A.  Donnell,  Lincolnton  

1 

Tucker's  Grove  





6 

Lincolnton — 

White: 
Academy  Street  

S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincolnton 





5 

Aspen  Street  

Neal  Roseman,  Lincolnton   





10 

Grammar  

Katherine  Heim,  Lincolnton..  

II-C 

1940 



19 

Elizabeth  Hoke,  Lincolnton  

II-A 



3 

3 

Negro: 
Colored   

Geo.  E.  Massey,  Lincolnton  

II-B 

1939 

1 

MACON— 

White: 

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin 

2 

Allison- Watts  

1 

1 

Beecher    _ 

Mary  J.  Sutton,  Topton..  

1 

Buck  Creek  

Mary  Elmore,  Gneiss  

2 

1 

Camp  Branch  ... 

Virginia  Tillery,  Aquone  

2 

3 

Cowee  

Gertie  W.  Moss,  Cowee   ... 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S, 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

MACON— 

White: 

Ellijay   

Franklin  

Fairview   

Gold  Mine  

Hickory  Knoll  

Higdonville  

Highlands  

Holly  Springs  

Iotla  

Kyle  

Liberty  

Lower  Tesenta  

Maple  Springs  

Mashburns.  

Mt.  Grove  

Mt.  View   

Mulberry   

Oak  Dale   

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Ridge  

Olive  Hill   

Otter  Creek  

Otto...   

Pine  Grove  

Salem  

Scaley   

Slagle  

Union  :  

Walnut  Creek  -. 

Watauga  

Negro: 
Chapel  

MADISON— 

White: 

Beech  Glen  

Big  Laurel   

Bright  Hope  

Bull  Creek  

California  Creek  

Center  

Doe  Branch   

Foster  Creek  .._ 

Grape  Vine  

Highland..  _ 

Hot  Springs  

Ivy  Ridge   

Keener  

Little  Creek  

Long  Branch  ._. 

Lower  Big  Pine  

Lower  Little  Pine  

Marshall.  

Mars  Hill  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Grace  Carpenter,  Ellijay  

W.  H.  Finley,  Franklin   

Emma  E.  Hyatt,  Aquone  

Ina  H.  Duvall,  Gneiss  

Myrtle  Vinson,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Sanford  Smith,  Cullasaja  

0.  S.  Slimmer,  Highlands  

Norman  West,  Franklin,  R.  4.  

T.  T.  Love,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Lolita  Dean,  Kyle..   

Eunice  Siler,  Leatherman  

Maybur  Henson,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Grace  Wilkes,  Franklin,  R.  2..  

Gladys  Pannell,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Charlotte  Young,  Ellijay  

E.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Horseley,  Franklin,  R.  2. 

Pearl  P.  Stewart,  Co  wee   

Ralph  Angel,  Oak  Grove   

Frank  Fleming,  Franklin,  R.  4  

Lucile  Wurst,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Carl  D.  Moses,  Aquone   

J.  J.  Mann,  Otto  

E.  J.  Carpenter,  Gneiss  

William  G.  Crawford,  Cullasaja  

Jessie  Hurst,  Scaley   

Nora  Moody,  Franklin,  R.  1..  

Pearl  H.  Corbin,  Prentiss   

S.  A.  Bryson,  Gneiss  

Jessie  Ramsey,  Franklin,  R.  4  


Homer  R.  Kemp,  Franklin . 


W.  E.  Hill,  Buckner  

Mrs.  Mary  Franklin,  Marshall,  R.  3. 

Mrs.  Edna  English,  English  

Glen  Jarvis,  Mars  Hill,  R   

Mrs.  Julia  Cody,  Mars  Hill,  R  

Warren  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Bobby  M.  Reece,  Barnard  

Auburn  Wyatt,  Flag  Pond, 

Tenn.,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Ora  M.  Fox,  Marshall,  R.  2.... 

Eldridge  Leake,  Barnard  

G.  L.  Angel,  Hot  Springs   

Howard  Haynie,  Flag  Pond, 

Tenn.,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Hazel  Fleming,  Joe  

Mrs.  Tillie  Hawkins,  Mars  Hill,  R... 

Albun  Buckner,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Ezra  Burnett,  Walnut  

Nola  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  1  

W.  L.  Cunningham,  Marshall  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Mars  Hill  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


II-C 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


II-A 


II-B 


II-B 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1921 


1932 


1930 


1931 


1923 
1926 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Ratine) 

Year 

Rating 

Voar 

tear 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

3 

MADISON— 

White: 
Meadow  Fork  

1 

2 

Mrs.  Zora  Huffman,  Marshall,  R.  2.. 

Piney  Grove  

Glen  Whitt,  Marshall,  R.  1  

— 



1 

3 

Poplar  Gap  

2 

Winston  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  3  



Rice's  Cove  . 

Helen  Adams,  Marshall,  R.  3  

— 

2 

Roaring  Fork  

Lucile  Roberts,  Bluff  

1 

2 

Sandy  Mush  

Spill  Corn  

Fowler  Wallin,  Marshall,  R.  3  

9 

5 

Spring  Creek  

J.  S.  Holland,  Spring  Creek  

II-A 

1930 

Stackhouse  

Mrs.  Hattie  Henderson,  Hot  Springs. 

3 

Upper  Big  Pine  

Bernard  Brigman,  Big  Pine...  

2 

Upper  Little  Pine  

Walnut  

Elbert  Ward,  Marshall,  R.  1  

9 

5 

E.  D.  Wilson,  Walnut   

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

3 

Walnut  Creek  

12 

4 

White  Rock  

Mrs.  Epps  McClure,  Marshall,  R.  3 

II-A 

1933 

Negro: 
Hot  Springs.  

Mrs.  J.  E.  Coleman,  Hot  Springs  

1 

Mars  Hill  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Mars  Hill  





7 

3 

MARTIN- 
WHITE: 
Bear  Grass   

J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

T.  0.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R  

II-B 

1933 

8 

Everetts   

J.  Q.  Patrick,  Everetts  

4 

3 

Farm  Life  

II-B 

1933 

2 

Gold  Point  

Mrs.  M.  W.  Beach,  Hamilton  

6 

Hamilton  

B.  B.  Castellow,  Hamilton  

2 
9 

G.  S.  Haislip,  Hassell  

5 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

8 

5 

Oak  City  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

II-A 

1924 

8 
16 

11 

9 

Robersonville  

Williamston  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Robersonville  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

II-A 

1938 

II-A 
II-A 

1923 

2 

Negro: 

Elijah  Keys,  Williamston,  R.  5  

2 

Bowers  

Briggs    

4 

W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston  

3 

Burroughs  Spring  Hill. 

Coreys   

W.  Vance  Ormond,  Jr.,  Williamston. 

1 
1 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Stryon,  Jamesville,  R.  2. 

Cross  Roads  

Rebecca  Everett,  Robersonville,  R.  1. 

4 

Dardens   .. 

John  S.  James,  Plymouth   

3 

Everetts   

4 

Gold  Point  

Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville  



4 

Hamilton  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Williamston  

4 

Jamesville    

M.  L.  Armistead,  Jamesville  

3 

Jones  

Turneck  Slade,  Palmyra,  R.  1  

6 

Oak  City   

Jas.  W.  Grimes,  Oak  City  

6 

5 

Parmele  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele..  

II-A 

1929 

1 

Geo.  T.  Hill,  Williamston   

6 

Robersonville..    .  .. 

Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville  

3 

Salisbury  

Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston  

2 

Smithwick  Creek  

Annie  Hassell,  Williamston,  R.  5  

3 

Whichard  James  

2 

White  Oak  Springs... 
Williams  Lower  

Rufus  Gaither,  Williamston  

3 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

MARTIN— 

Negro: 

Williamston  

Woolards  

McDowell- 
White: 

Dysartville  

Glen  wood  

Nebo   

North  Cove   

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Gardens  

Sugar  Hill  

Negro: 

Bridgewater  

Dysartville  

Old  Fort  

Vein  Mountain  

Marion — 

White: 

Clinchfield  

East  Marion   

Eugene  Cross  

Marion   

West  Marion  

Negro: 
Hudgins  

Mecklenburg- 
white: 

Bain   ._. 

Berryhill   

Clear  Creek   

Cornelius  

Croft..   

Davidson  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Huntersville   

Kendall  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Nevin  

Newell  

Oakdale   

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R. 

N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion 


Geo.  T.  Greenway,  Nebo,  R.  1.. 
Chas.  L.  Norwood,  Nealsville... 

Stanly  Livingston,  Nebo  

B.  C.  Wilson,  Marion,  R.  3  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  

Richard  A.  Shaw,  Marion,  R.  2. 


Rose  C.  Greenlee,  Marion.. . 
Bessie  C.  Woodland,  Marion. 
Oliver  W.  Fleming,  Old  Fort. 
Gary  F.  Pead,  Marion  


Hugh  Beam,  Marion 


Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion. 

Howard  H.  Holland,  Marion  

Barron  Coon,  Marion  


F.  M.  Beaver,  Marion. 


John  C.  Lockhart,  Charlotte 


H.  H.  Scott,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

C.  D.  Wilson,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

H.  M.  Young,  Cornelius  

Jessie  Query,  Huntersville  

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

W.  E.  Derrick,  Derita  

T.  B.  Ipock,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

E.  P.  Faulkner,  1219  Hazel  St., 

Charlotte  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Huntersville   

Mrs.  Mattie  Murray  Cherry, 

Paw  Creek  

E.  N.  Jenkins,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews  

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  McConnell, 

Charlotte,  R.  9  

J.  R.  Melton,  Newell  

Emma  Howie,  Charlotte,  R.  9  

M.  H.  Taylor,  4225  Commonwealth 

Ave.,  Charlotte   

J.  G.  Barnette,  Charlotte,  R.  6  


II-A 


1940 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 


1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 


II-C 


1940 


II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


1939 
1939 


II-A 
II-A 


1939 


II-A 


II-C 
II-B 


1940 
1939 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

oliiuui  nuui  coo 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Mecklenburg- 

White: 

8 

5 

Pineville  

V.  O.  Jones,  Pineville  . 

II-B 

iyoy 

1 1- A 

1924 

2 

Providence  

Mrs.  Gertrude  Rea  McGinnis, 

6 

5 

Sharon  

W.  G.  Lowry,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

TT  A 
11- A 

1929 

6 

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

11 

13 

Geo.  B.  Coon,  326  Hovis  Circle, 

Charlotte...   ... 

TT  Ti 

11-13 

II-A 

1938 

6 

Woodlawn  

Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Boylston,  2715 
Selwyn  Ave.,  Charlotte   ... 

Negbo: 

2 

Ben  Salem  

Willie  G.  Towns,  2211  Celia  St., 

3 

Big  Pineville  

Marie  Miller,  2108  Oaklawn  Ave., 

3 

Billingsville  

W.  L.  North,  511  E.  Boundary  St., 
Charlotte...    ... 



2 

Caldwell   

6 

6 

Clear  Creek  

Paris  McCorkle,  1111  Beatty's 
Ford  Rd.,  Charlotte  

II-A 

1940 

3 

2 

Davidson  

1 

Fannie  Hargrove,  414  Martin  St., 
Charlotte...     ... 

3 

Howard  Hill,  425  N.  Caldwell  St., 

3 

Henderson  Grove  

Louise  Haywood,  511  N.  McDowell 
St.,  Charlotte  

4 

5 

Huntersville  

Isaac  Graham,  235  S.  Brevard  St., 

Charlotte    

II-A 

1S4U 

1 

John's  Chapel  

Laura  Price,  1215  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

1 

Joe  Reid  

Annie  H.  Hailey,  1005  Oaklawa 

2 

Jonesville  

Bessie  Grant,  727  Snowball  St., 

2 

Lawing.   

Irene  Stephens,  2304  Sanders  St., 

3 

Little  Hope  

Bessie  Jamison,  912  E.  First  St., 

2 

J.  A.  Ward,  1600  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

2 

Lytle's  Grove  

3 

Matthews  

J.  H.  Gamble,  2304  Booker  Ave., 

1 

Miranda  

Susie  Ward,  1600  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

3 

McClintock  

Junius  K.  Diamond,  811  E. 
Boundary  St.,  Charlotte  

2 

Mt.  Olive...  

Cornelia  West,  316  Carmel  St., 

2 

Murkland  

Beauregard  Martin,  130  Martin  St., 

3 

Newell. _   ... 

A.  P.  Corley,  1012  Fairmont  St., 

2 

North  Charlotte 

Bessie  Beatty,  1021  Oaklawn  Ave., 

2 

Paw  Creek-Hoskins... 

Susan  P.  Prince,  1927  Oaklawn 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary  High  School 


Rating  Year 


Rating  Year 


23 


MECKLENBURG- 

Negeo: 
Pineville  

Piney  Grove  

Plato  Price  

Reid   

Rockwell  

Siloame  

Smithville  

Withers  

Woodland  

Youngville  


Charlotte— 

White: 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr, 

Central  High  Sr  

Piedmont  Jr.  

Bethune  

H.  P.  Harding  

Charlotte  Technical... 

Dil  worth   

Eastover...   

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Glen  wood  

Lawyers  Road  

Myers  Park   

North  Charlotte  

Parks  Hutchison  

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Sunshine  

Zeb  Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wesley  Heights  

Wilmore   

Negro: 
Alexander  St  

Biddleville  

Fairview  


E.  A.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders  St., 

Charlotte   

Jessie  B.  McCain,  612  S.  McDowell 

St.  Charlotte.    

G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatty's 

Ford  Rd„  Charlotte  

Corrie  P.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders 

St.,  Charlotte....   

C.  E.  Moreland,  624  E.  Ninth  St., 

Charlotte  

Maggie  Moore,  515  Carmel  St., 

Charlotte   

Carl  G.  Martin,  2215  Davis  St., 

Charlotte   

Ruth  E.  Alexander,  837  W.  Maple 

St.,  Charlotte.   

Vicie  F.  Rann,  Johnson  C.  Smith 

Univ.,  Charlotte   

Effie  Beaver,  2025  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte   


H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte. 


A.  M.  Elliott,  E.  Morehead  St  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Elizabeth  Ave  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  E.  Tenth  St  

Gay  Willis,  9th  &  Graham  Sts  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Irvin  Ave-  

F.  T.  Selby,  Pegram  Street  

Ursula  Blankenship,  E.  Park  Ave... 

Daphne  Ransom,  Cherokee  Rd  

Hattie  Alexander,  Travis  Ave.  & 

Fifth  St   

Addie  Hinson,  9th  and  Brevard  Sts. 

Lois  Bell,  Clay  Ave  

Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  Central  Ave  

Florence  Jamison,  Radcliffe  Ave.... 
Mattie  McNinch,  N.  Caldwell  Ext.. 
Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  Hutchison 

Ave  

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brown,  Plaza  Road  

Mrs.  Nettie  Wearn,  Savona  Ave  

Mrs.  Oris  O'Daniel,  N.  Cecil  St..... 

Nelle  Mann,  W.  Third  St  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Catawba  Ave  

Lucille  Boylan,  Summit  Ave  

Ellen  Brice,  W.  Blvd  


Janye  W .  Hemphill,  Cor.  12th  and 

Alexander  Sts  

Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  Mattoon  St  

M.  G.  Davis,  S.  Burton  St  


II-A 


II-A 


1940 


1940 


I-A 


1939 


I-AA 


I-AA 
I-AA 


I-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 


1939 
1939 

1939 
1940 
1938 
1939 
1939 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


1938 
1939 
1939 


I-A 


1939 


I-A 
I-B 


1938 
1939 


1940 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

17 

Charlotte—  . 

Negro: 
Isabelle  Wyche-  

Beulah  Moore,  Cor.  W.  Hill  and 
Poplar  Sts  





11 

Morgan  

E.  R.  Anderson,  S.  Torrence  St  . 

I-B 

1940 





29 

Mary  A.  Wyche,  S.  Myers  St  





5 

24 

Second  Ward  High. . . 

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Cor.  1st  and 

I-AA* 

1924 

7 

11 

W.  Charlotte  High... 

M  ITCH  ELL- 
White: 
Bandana...  

C.  L.  Blake,  Beatty's  Ford  Rd  

2 

Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville 
Harry  B.  Ramey,  Bakersville  





1 

Bean's  Creek  

Mildred  Woody,  Forbes  





14 

9 

9 

Bowman  

II-A 

1924 

Buladean...  

Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1 

2 

Estatoe.  

Mrs.  Olga  V.  Raper,  Spruce  Pine 

7 

Glen  Ayre  

Colonel  Bennett,  Bakersville,  R.  1... 

1 

Gouge's  Creek  

Mildred  McKinney,  Bakersville  

22 
3 

8 

Harris  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Spruce  Pine  

II-A 

1924 

Hawk   

T.  C.  Jones,  Bakersville  

6 

Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1  





3 

Poplar   

Holden  Edwards,  Relief   

1 

Sparks  

Walter  Thomas,  Mica   .. 





10 

4 

Tipton  Hill.   

Mrs.  Cerema  P.  Yelton,  Tipton  Hill. 

II-A 

1929 

1 

Wiseman  

Edna  Washburn,  Mica  

Negro: 
(None) 

8 

5 

Montgomery- 
White: 

Biscoe   

J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy 

V.  R.  White,  Biscoe.  

II-A 

1925 

11 

9 

Candor  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Candor  

II-A 

1924 

3 

Eldorado  

4 

Ether..   

R.  G.  Davis,  Ether  

3 

Flint  Hill  

R.  J.  Elliott,  Troy,  R   





7 

9 

Mt.  Gilead  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

II-A 

1922 

2 

Onvil   

2 

Pekin   

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Mt.  Gilead,  R  





2 

Piney  Grove  

Ollie  Nail,  Allreds    

6 

7 

Star   

D.  W.  Sanders,  Star    

II-A 

1925 

15 

11 

Troy.  

F.  R.  Richardson,  Troy  

II-A 

1921 

3 

H.  0.  Satterfield,  Uwharrie..   

3 

Wadeville  

C.  G.  Beaman,  Jr.,  Troy...  .   





2 

Negro: 
Biscoe  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Biscoe.. .  . 

4 

3 

Edwards   

Elwood  Tyson,  Candor   

4 

Leaks   ... 

0.  F.  Barnhill,  Troy  

5 

Mt.  Gilead  

R.  T.  Hoffman,  Troy...   

4 

9 

Peabody  H.S  

Pekin   

E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy    

II-A 

1923 

2 

1 

Powells  

Mrs.  Marietta  Ryals,  Troy  

2 

St.  Stephens.   

G.  F.  Bruton,  Wadeville  

2 

Wadeville  

2 

Zion   

J.  H.  Blue,  Troy    
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

•  • 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

MOORE — 

H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage 

White: 

8 

7 

Aberdeen  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

9 

6 

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron   

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1926 

3 

9 

II-A 



11 



4 

8 

Elise   - 

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

C.  Carl  Brady,  Hemp  



II-A 

1927 

16 

Hemp  

7 

4 

Highfalls  - 

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Highfalls  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1937 

5 

4 

Sandhill  Farm  Life. . . 
Vass-Lakeview  

II-B 

9 

5 

W.  H.  Davis,  Vass   

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

2 

T.  Roy  Phillips,  Steeds  

7 

7 

West  End   

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End   

II-A 

1928 

Negro: 

1 

Bear  Creek  ... 





2 

Bellview   .. 

Elizabeth  Blaylock,  Hemp,  R.  1  





1 

6 

Stella  Fox  Tyson,  Carthage  



 . 

4 

Berkley  

J.  H.  Floyd,  Aberdeen   

II-B 

1935 

4 

Gutherie  L.  Turner,  Cameron  

1 

Chelsea   

Archie  Hollingsworth,  Pinehurst  





3 

Eagle  Springs  





1 

Haw  Branch..   

Elvira  Garrett,  Sanford,  R.  4...  ... 

2 





3 

Lincoln  Park  

W.  A.  Gray,  Addor...  

7 

6 

Pinckney..  

II-A 

1930 

1 

John  S.  Person,  Carthage  

2 

Mt.  Zion  





2 

Shady  Grove  

Tarba  Tillman,  Carthage,  R.  3  

2 

Vass  





4 

Vineland   

S.  G.  Calvert,  West  End   

1 





1 

Zion  Grove  

Dora  G.  Dowdy,  Jackson  Springs  





Pinehurst — 

J.  W.  Mar  bison,  rmenurst 

White: 

9 

7 

Pinehurst  - 

Shelby  E.  Horton,  Pinehurst  

I-A 

1940 

I-B 

1925 

Negbo: 

8 

3 

Cecil  H.  Flagg,  Pinehurst   

II-B 

1929 

2 

Eastwood   - 

  ,  Pinehurst  

Southern  Pines — 

Philip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines 

White: 

11 

9 

High  and  Grammar... 

Philip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines  

I-A 

1939 

I-A* 

1923 

3 

Jessie  M.  Dwight,  Southern  Pines .  . 

Negro: 

12 

7 

W.  Southern  Pines  

P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  

II-A 

1930 

NASH- 

L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

White: 

9 

7 

Bailey  

CarlH.  Walker,  Bailey  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1926 

6 

7 

Benvenue  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

7 

3 

II-A 

1940 

II-B 

1927 

11 

6 

Coopers  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  2  

A.  G.  Hamrick.  Middlesex.  R.  2  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1933 

7 

Ferrells    

II-A 

1940 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

_  . 
tiatiny 

Year 

El  em. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

5 

NASH — 

White: 
Griffins  - 

W.  L.  Winkler,  Nashville,  R.  1  



3 

Macedonia   

Z.  H.  Rose,  Nashville,  R.  1  

8 

6 

Middlesex  

Needham  G.  Bryan,  Middlesex  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

5 

0.  R.  Yeager,  Nashville,  R.  2  

8 

Mt.  Pleasant  

10 

9 

Nashville  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

4 

Oak  Level  

Francis  Manning,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2 

1 

8 

7 

Red  Oak  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

5 

Rocky  Mt.  Mills  .... 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Rocky  Mount- 
Mrs.  Hubert  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  2 

3 

Salem  

5 

Sharpsburg  

Mrs.  Russell  Baker,  Sharpsburg  

12 
6 

10 

Spring  Hope  

Stanhope  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

7 

4 

Whitakers--  

Paul  Hudson,  Whitakers.  

R 

1940 
1939 

II-A 

1924 

9 

Williford  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1 

II-A 

2 

Negro: 
Avent   

2 

Bailey   

G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex  

3 

 ,  Nashville,  R.  2  

2 

Battle  

Eva  R.  Reed,  Elm  City,  R.  2  

2 

Sallie  Arrington,  Castalia   

2 

Cedar  Grove  

4 

Convention  

H.  Y.  Cheek,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

2 

Devereaux  ... 

Celia  Pettiford,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2 

4 

Easonburg   

Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas 

St.,  Rocky  Mount  





3 

Evans  

Walter  Grant,  Nashville,  R.  1  

3 

Hilliardston  

H.  E.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1 

5 

Jeffreys   

W.  D.  Burgess,  419  Atlantic  Ave., 

4 

Lewis  Rock  

James  E.  Walker,  404  Atlantic  Ave., 

2 

Macklin  

Logan  Penny,  407  Albemarle  Ave., 
Rocky  Mount  

1 

Mars  Hill  

Lula  B.  Wilkins,  Nashville,  R.  1  

3 

Middlesex  

Margaret  Forte,  Middlesex  

2 

Morgan..  

Mabel  Bryant,  Bailey,  R.  3  

8 

10 

Nash  Training  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1929 

4 

Rawlins  

Althea  Avant,  516  E.  Thos.  St., 

2 

Richardson  

Mattie  C.  Gay,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2  . 

2 

Ricks  

Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80 
Estelle  Adams,  702  Raleigh  Rd., 

4 

Rocky  Land   

Helen  G.  Smith,  Battleboro,  R.  2— . 

2 

Shady  Grove  

Rebecca  Perry,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

2 

Sharpsburg  

Flossie  Mclntyre,  500  Gay  St., 

3 

Shiloh  

Mrs.  Lillie  J.  Williams, 
Whitakers,  R.  1  

2 

Snow  Hill  

Kate  Battle,  Nashville,  R.  1...  

6 

5 

Spring  Hope  

Jas.  Eaton,  Spring  Hope  

II-A 

1931 

3 

Mabel  Joyner,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1  

2 

Sugar  Hill   

2 

Taybron   
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

2 

NASH— 

Negbo: 
Taylor  

H.  B.  Wilson,  Middlesex   





Tyson  

Vivian  Davis,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1. .. 

2 

Mary  Williams,  831  W.  Thos.  St., 
Rocky  Mount   

4 

Whitakers--  

Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers  





9 

Rocky  Mount — 

White: 
Bassett   

R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount... 
Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount.  

I-A 

1939 

10 

Battle  --  

I-C 

1939 

12 

Braswell  

I-A 

1940 





16 
9 

Edgemont  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

I-A 

1940 

40 

High  

Wilkinson  

I.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount.. 

0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount   

I-A 

1939 

I-AA* 

19 

Negbo: 

B.  T.  Washington  

HoUand  

I-AA* 

1927 

15 

B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount  

I-C 

1940 

19 

C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount  

15 

0.  R.  Pope...  

7 

NEW  HANOVER— 

White: 
Bradley  Creek  

H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington 

Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington  . 

I-B 

|l940 

3 

Carolina  Beach  

Mrs.  C.  G.  VanLandingham, 
Wilmington     





7 
8 

Cornelius  Harnett  

Forest  Hills  

Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington.. 
Katherine  VonGlahn,  Wilmington.  ._ 
Sue  Boon,  Wilmington  

I-C 
I-A 

1938 
1938 
1939 
1939 

15 
20 

Hemenway  

I-A 



65 

Isaac  Bear  

Annie  W.  Herring,  Wilmington  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Wilmington.  

I-A 

I-AA* 

6 

Sunset  Park  

Mrs.  Marion  Shuffler,  Wilmington... 
J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

I-B 

1939 

28 

Tileston  

I-A 

1939 
1939 

8 

Washington  Catlett... 

William  Hooper  

Winter  Park..  

I-B 

12 
12 



Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

I.  A.  McCary,  Wilmington  

I-B 
I-C 

1940 
1940 

9 

Wrightsboro   

Nellie  Fentress,  Wilmington  

I-C 

1939 

3 

Negro: 
Acorn  Branch  

Wm.  Blount,  Wilmington   

2 

Castle  Hayne  

4 

East  Wilmington  

Essie  Miller,  Wilmington  





2 

Kirkland  

2 

Ada  McKoy,  Wilmington   

1 

Middle  Sound  





2 

Oak  Hill  

Isabel  Barnhill,  Wilmington  

22 

Peabody  

C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington  

14 

25 

Williston  

I-AA* 

1923 

18 

Williston  Primary  

Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington 

2 

Lula  Cobb,  Wilmington   

1 

Wrights  ville  

Annie  Webber,  Wilmington  

7 

8 

Northampton- 
White: 

Conway  

N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson 

J.  J.  Brothers,  Conway  

II-A 

1926 

7 

5 

B.  H.  Johnson,  Garysburg   

II-B 

1936 

6 

7 

Jackson  

T.  G.  Britt,  Jackson  

II-A 

1927 
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No.  Teachers 

PmiMTV    AMn  piTV 

LrUUlM  I  Y  AND  01 1  Y 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

3 

Northampton- 
white: 

w.  M.  rutrell,  Lasker  





2 





1 

6 





7 

T)    r\     Qi       i    T) "    L  Q,.„oi./» 

II-A 

 . 

7 

7 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1922 

3 

5 

II-B 

1929 

8 

6 

V    T?     "Rtoti+Iqtt  W^\/M-Hor>rl 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

3 

XT 

_                         ...     _  . 





2 





1 





1 





2 





2 

 . 



3 





3 





2 

P    W    Vminrr    Ploicont  TTill 





3 





2 

T     TT    TTot-^qII    PirtVi  Qmio-ra 





1 





3 

TToifKfiil  'RoTir] 





3 





6 

4 

II-A 

1929 

3 





2 

TTlraoa  TT^vcj+oll     PloQCQni  TTill 





2 

Holly  Grove  





6 





2 





2 





2 





3 

Margarettsville  





1 





2 





2 





2 





2 

Poa  TTill 





1 

1 



4 



4 

Ransom.  -_ 

1 

Roanoke  





5 

4 

Seaboard   

J.  N.Gill,  Seaboard   

II-A 

1935 

3 

Cherry  Clark,  Garysburg  





o 

L 

Toirlrtv'o  Mill 





3 

Vultare  

6 

Woodland  

3 

3 

Willis  Harp 

II-B 

1939 

10 

7 

W.  S.  Creecy  ._. 

II-A 

1924 

1 

ON  SLOW- 
WHITE: 
Catherine  Lake  

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Petteway,  Catherine  Lake 

13 

5 

II-A 

1928 

1 

Harris  Creek  

Haw  Branch  

Bertha  Rhodes,  Richlands  

14 

7 

E.  L.  Key.  Jacksonville  

II-A 

1922 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ONSLOW— 

White 

Nine  Mile  

Padgett..   

Richlands   

Sand  Hill  

Springfield   

Swansboro  

Sycamore   

White  Oak  

Negro: 

Angola  

Bear  Head  

Belgrade  

Duck  Creek  

Edney  Chapel  — 

Georgetown  

Gum  Branch  

Haw  Branch  

Hawkside  

Marines  

Marshall  Chapel  

Richlands  

Silverdale   

Snead's  Ferry  

Swansboro  

Town  Creek  

ORANGE- 
WHITE: 

Aycock  

Caldwell  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Murphy  

Orange  Grove  

St,  Mary's  

West  Hillsboro  

White  Cross  

Negro: 

Carr  

Cedar  Grove  

Cool  Springs  

Damascus  

Efland  

Fairfield  

Flat  Rock  

Gravelly  Hill  

Grover   

Harmony   

Hickory  Grove  

High  Rock  

Hillsboro  

Jordan's  Grove  

Merritts   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Pauline  Gornto,  Verona  

Lissie  Walton,  Maple  HilL. 
B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Richlands. 
Velma  Thomas,  Richlands.. 
Julia  Provost,  Richlands... 
P.  S.  White,  Swansboro.... 
Louise  Whaley,  Richlands.. 
H.  A.  Melvin,  Jacksonville . 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


1922 

1931 
1928 


Carrie  Davis,  Maple  Hill  

Ethel  Davis,  Hubert  

Wm.  James,  Maysville   

Dorothy  Hardison,  Duck  Creek . 

Annie  R.  Graham,  Richlands  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville. . 

L.  E.  Park,  Richlands   

Albert  James,  Richlands  

Georgia  Fonville,  Jacksonville.  .. 

Julia  Richardson,  Marines.  

Agatha  Lavender,  Jacksonville. . 

D.  W.  Holt,  Richlands  

Mary  Newby,  Silverdale  

Eliza  Stanford,  Snead's  Ferry. . . 

Ruby  Pollard,  Swansboro  

W.  F.  Marshburn,  Verona  


II-A 


R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2_. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray  

Mrs.  L.  R.  Sturdivant,  Carrboro  

0.  G.  Thompson,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro   

Mrs.  W.  H.  Richmond,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro,  R.  3. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Dowdy,  Hillsboro  

G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Chapel  Hill  


II-A 


1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


1927 
1923 


Narvia  Walker,  Cedar  Grove  

Clementine  Walker,  Cedar  Grove  

Minnie  Forte,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2  

Rosa  Holloway,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1... 

Robt.  Snipe,  Jr.,  Efland,  R.  2  

Annie  Miles,  Efland  

Alice  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Bruce  Hill,  Mebane,  R   

Margaret  Freeland,  Hillsboro,  R.  2.. 
Mrs.  Olive  Tate  Snipes,  Cedar  Grove. 

Pearl  Caldwell,  Chapel  Hill  

Madeline  Jones,  Mebane,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Hester,  Hillsboro   

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rainey,  Cedar 

Grove,  R.  2  

Margaret  Ward,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1... 


II-A 


1938 


76 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ORANGE— 

Negbo: 

Morris  Grove  

Piney  Mt  

Poplar  Grove  

Ridge  Road  

Sartin  

Sunnyside  

Wardsville  

White  Oak  

Chapel  Hill— 

White: 

Elementary  

High   

Negro: 
Orange  Co.  Training. 

PAMLICO — 

White: 

Alliance   

Arapahoe   

Hobucken  

Oriental.  

Stonewall  

Negro: 

Florence  

Gatling's  Creek  

Holt's  Chapel  

Maribel  

Merritt   

Mesic   

Oriental  

Pamlico   

Pamlico  Training  

Vandemere. ..  

PASQUOTANK— 

White: 
Central..  

Newland   

Weeks  ville  

Negro: 

Kehukee   

Mill  Pond.  —  

Moses  Temple  

Mt.  Zion  

Palmyra   

Pitts  Chapel..  

Ramoth  Gilead  

St.  Mary's   

Trincolo  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Jessie  Benton,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  Hattie  Boykin,  Chapel  Hill,  R. 

Hassie  V.  Brooks,  Rougemont  

Alethea  Burt,  Hillsboro   

Montford  Lewis,  Hillsboro  

Ethel  Stanfield,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1  

Lena  Richardson,  University  

Richard  Traynham,  Cedar  Grove... 


A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill 

W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill... 
Wm.  H.  Peacock,  Chapel  Hill.. 


H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill. 


Dallas  Mallison,  Bayboro 


L.  A.  Bruton,  Alliance  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe. 
V.  C.  Banks,  Hobucken.. . 

T.  J.  Collier,  Oriental  

J.  J.  Lentz,  Stonewall  


Pauline  Roscoe,  Merritt  

J.  T.  Cherry,  Arapahoe  

R.  J.  Johnston,  Oriental  

Virginia  B.  Tillery,  Cash  Corner. 

Ethel  L.  Moore,  Merritt  

Maude  V.  Randall,  Mesie  

Maggie  L.  Stephenson,  Oriental  . 

James  D.  Gibson,  Pamlico  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

I.  S.  Williams,  Vandemere  


M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City 

Ralph  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.2   

Ottis  C.  Freeman,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.4    

H.  L.  Swain,  Weeksville  


Ethel  Rie  Brown,  Weeksville,  R.  1... 
R.  R.  Purnell,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4.. 
Olivia  Hocutt,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2.. 
Alma  R.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1 
Tempy  Tolbert,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3. 
Mrs.  Ada  Bowe  Stitt,  Elizabeth  City, 

R.  1  

W  either  Gallopp,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 
Louise  Riddick,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2. 
Inez  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2  


I-A 


1939 


I-AA* 


I-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1931 

1923 
1923 
1925 
1923 
1922 


II-C 


1939 


II-A 


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


1936 


1928 


1940 
1925 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

3 

PASQUOTANK— 

Negro: 
Union  Chapel  

Mrs.  Jodie  L.  Armstrong,  Elizabeth 

2 

Up  River...   

Alfred  B.  Spellman,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.4    





Whiteville  Grove  

Burnise  L.  Bailey,  Elizabeth  City,  R.l 

1 

Winslow  





17 

Elizabeth  City — 

White: 
High   

Edgar  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City 

Edgar  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  

Mrs.  George  Winslow,  Elizabeth  City 
Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  

II-A 

13 

Primary  

)  II-A 

J 

1939 



15 

S.  L.  Sheep  

9 

Negro: 
Banks  Street  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

7 

10 

P.  W.  Moore  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

II-A 

1929 

8 

Training  School  _ 

Emmy  B.  Wilson,  Elizabeth  City  . 

7 

5 

PENDER— 

White: 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 

G.  W.  Harriett,  Atkinson   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

14 

8 

7 

Burgaw  ... 

II-B 

1939 
1939 

II-A 



5 

Long  Creek-Grady  

Maple  Hill  

Paul  B.  Potter,  Rocky  Point  

II-A 

II-A 


1925 


2 

Mrs.  Louise  G.  Dees,  Maple  Hill    . . 

12 

6 

Penderlea   - 

T.  R.  Everett,  Willard   

II-A 

1938 

3 

Rocky  Point  

Azalene  Southerland,  Rocky  Point  . . 





4 

3 

Topsail   

0.  C.  Burton,  Hampstead  

II-B 

1923 

2 

Negro: 





1 

Bowden  

Martha  Hand,  Burgaw   





6 

6 

Burgaw  

II-A 

1924 

2 

Canetuck  

Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie  





1 

Clear  Branch  





1 

Currie  .  

Sabrah  Holmes,  Currie  





1 

Halfway  Branch  





1 

Harrison  Creek  





1 

Kelly   „ 

Helen  Smith  Mclntire,  Rocky  Point. 





1 

Laurel  

Bettye  Farrior,  Willard,  R.  1  





2 

W.  R.  Parker,  Maple  Hill  





Lillington  

Rebecca  Simpson,  Rocky  Point  





\ 

Love  Grove  

Mrs.  Thelma  MfcMillan,  Burgaw  





1 

Moore  Place  

Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Burgaw  





1 

Newkirk  Chapel  

Ludia  Dixon,  Wallace,  R.  3  





1 

Piney  Woods  

Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Kenan,  Burgaw  

1 

Player    

Emmie  E.  Harrison,  Burgaw  

10 

7 

Rocky  Point  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

II-A 

1929 

1 

1 

Scotts  Hill   

Mrs.  Mollie  Holmes,  907  Red  Cross 

1 

Sloop  Point  

Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Billingslea,  Scotts  Hill- 

1 

Still  Bluff  

1 

Top  Sail   

Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Hampstead, 
R  1  - 

1 

Union  Chapel  

Clora  Ann  Marshburn,  Burgaw,  R.  2. 

1 

Vista  

1 

Watha  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

PENDER — 

Negro: 

Webb   

Willard   

PERQUIMANS— 

White: 

Hertford  

New  Hope..  

Perquimans  Co.  High. 
Perquimans  Grammar 

Negbo: 

Bay  Branch.  

Bethel  

Cedar  Hill  

Chinquapin  

Fork  Bridge  

Galatia  

Hertford  

Leighs  Temple  

Nicanor   

Oak  Hill   

Perquimans  Training. 

Pools  Grove  

Saunders  Bottom  

Willow  Branch  

Winslow  Grove  

Wynanoke  

person- 
White: 

Aliens  ville  

Bethel  Hill   

Bushy  Fork  

Ca-Vel  -  

Cunningham  

East  Roxboro  

Helena  

Hurdle  Mills  

Indian  School  

Longhurst  

Mt.  Tirzah  

Olive  Hill  

Roxboro   

Negro: 

Adam's  Chapel  

Bethel  Hill   

Brown  Hill   

Cedar  Grove  No.  1 — 
Cedar  Grove  No.  2... 

Elijah  Grove   

Flat  River  

Flat  Woods   

Harris  Hill  

Hester's  Grove  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill  

Mrs.  Lillian  Shaw,  Burgaw.. 

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford 

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford- . 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Goodman, 

New  Hope   

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  

Rupert  Ainsley,  Hertford  


II-A 


1925 


Mary  E.  Newby,  Winfall,  R  

Albert  T.  Jordan,  Hertford,  R.  1. 

Annie  E.  Simons,  Winfall,  R  

Dewey  Newby,  Hertford  

Laura  M.  Lowe,  Hertford  

Elnora  C.  Nixon,  Hertford,  R.  3.. 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

Addie  M.  Hoffler,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

Salome  Brothers,  Winfall  

Edna  I.  Spellman,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

King  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

Martha  E.  Blanchard,  Hertford.. 

Rosa  E.  Reid,  Hertford  

Henry  E.  Daughtry,  Hertford  

Mrs.  Cleo  Z.  Felton,  Belvidere... 
Mrs.  Dixie  B.  Brothers,  Winfall.. 


II-A 


II-A 


1927 


1934 


R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 


S.  B.  Satterwhite,  Roxboro,  R.  

L.  S.  Cannon,  Woodsdale  

J.  L.  Hester,  Roxboro,  R  

H.  D.  Young,  Roxboro   

Lucy  L.  Green,  Semora,  R...  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Duncan,  Roxboro. 

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

T.  0.  Gentry,  Hurdle  Mills  

E.  L.  Wehrenberg,  Woodsdale  

Mrs.  Huldah  H.  Winstead, 

Roxboro,  R    

L.  M.  Yates,  Roxboro  

E.  L.  Shuford,  Roxboro  

H.  C.  Gaddy,  Roxboro  


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 


1940 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


1924 
1932 


1937 
1925 


Ruth  Jeffers,  Roxboro  _. 

Mabel  Beatrice  Williams,  Woodsdale. 

Lucy  A.  Mason,  Semora,  R  

Mary  A.  Thomas,  Roxboro,  R  

Elma  Woody,  Roxboro  

Clarence  Lytle,  Roxboro,  R.  

Harvey  Wilson,  Woodsdale,  R  

Willie  Roberts,  Timberlake,  R  

G.  W.  Thomas,  Roxboro,  R  

Addie  Graves,  Hurdle  Mills  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rdiiny 

Vaar 
Tear 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

PERSON- 

NEGRO: 

2 

Hyco  Zion  

2 

Lee  Clay  

4 

Lee  Jeffers  

A.  B.  Whitlock,  Milton,  R  

2 

McGhee    

Thelrey  Jeffers,  Roxboro  

1 

Mill  Creek  

Mrs.  Cora  Lytle,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

1 

Mt.  Tirzah  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Webb,  Timberlake,  R. 

1 
8 

Mt.  Zion  

Lillie  Harris,  Woodsdale  

— 

— 

1 

Olive  Hill   

10 
1 

12 

Person  Training  

H.  L.  Price,  Roxboro  

II-A 

1930 

Pettiford  

Jettie  P.  Williams,  Hurdle  Mills  . 

2 

Pine  Hill  

3 

Queen's  Chapel  

Mrs.  0.  B.  King,  Roxboro,  R  

1 

Salem  

Elma  J.  Hestor,  Roxboro  

1 

Siloam  

1 

2 

Union  Grove   

Lottie  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills  

2 

Woodburn  

Monnie  M.  Hester,  Semora,  R.  1  . 

3 

Woodsdale  

Ellis  W.  Brooks,  Woodsdale..  

PITT— 

D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 

White: 

8 

3 

Arthur   

J.  W.  Webster,  Belle  Arthur  

II-B 

1940 

14 

9 

Ay  den  

Belvoir  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Ayden  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

8 

8 

H.  H.  Deaton,  Greenville,  R.  4  

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1934 

9 

7 

Bethel   

G.  N.  Noble,  Bethel  

II-A 

1924 

18 

6 

Chicod  

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  3  

J.  T.  Lewis,  Falkland   

TT  Tt 
11-15 

1940 
1938 

II-A 

1931 

9 

Falkland  

II-A 

12 

9 

Farmville  

J.  H.  Moore,  Farmville  

T  T* 
1-15 

iyoy 

I-A 

7 

5 

Fountain  ... 

Hyatt  Forest,  Fountain   

II-B 

1926 

9 

5 

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Grifton  

TT  P 

II-A 

1921 

12 

5 

G.  P.  Carr,  Grimesland  

TT  A 
ll-A 

10*30 

TT  A 
ll-A 

iyoi 

1  OQQ 

iyoy 

7 

3 

H.  L.  Hart,  Pactolus   

TT  A 
ll-A 

1939 

TT  R 
11-15 

7 

5 

Stokes   

W.  C.  Latham,  Stokes   

TT  A 
ll-A 

10.98 

iy^9 

13 

9 

Winterville  

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  

TT  A 
ll-A 

10QO 

iyoy 

TT  A 
ll-A 

Negro: 

7 

4 

Ay  den    

Bethel  

II-A 

1938 

7 

3 

2 

Broad  Branch  

2 

Alfonzo  Winslow,  Greenville,  R.  1... 

1 

Burney   

2 

Alfonzo  Winslow,  Farmville,  R.  2  

1 

Calico   

Lavenia  E.  Latham,  Vanceboro,  R.  1 . 

1 

3 

Cherry  Lane  

Herbert  L.  Skinner,  Greenville,  R.  5. 

2 

3 

Clemmons   

W.  H.  Robinson,  Winterville,  R. 

5 

5 

County  Training  

II-B 

1938 

1 

Cox   

Hattie  Forbes,  Ayden  

2 

Dildy's  

Cherry  Bell,  Fountain,  R.  2.  

1 

Ellis   

1 

English  Chapel  

5 

Falkland  

Clarence  L.  Bembry,  Falkland  

13 

5 

Farmville   

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

II-A 

1934 

3 

Fountain   ... 

Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Fountain  

1 

Garris  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

o 
0 

DITT 

rill  — 

Negro: 





0 

Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Winterville,  R._. 



Q 

0 

±larpers-r  l-r  l  





0 
L 

Pkorloa  O     A  T  t\CX\r\r\c*  G4-/\L-oo 



1 



1 





1 

Wnllir  TTill 

Mamie  E.  Carney,  Greenville,  R.  4.. 





2S 

Mabel  D.  F.  Wilson,  Greenville,  R... . 



Ellen  Blount  Gorham,  Walstonburg, 
p  ? 





Mills 

Qoro  P    W    RrarUow    riroomnllo    P  A. 



2 

Willio  P    Wliitfiolrl    farm-trillo  P 



3 

M+  7inn.HViilnVi 

William  P   "K"inrr   flrif+nn    P  1 



o 
a 





I 

C\t\\r  T}"i Arret 





Samuel  T,   Wm+fiolH  Pan+nliia 





2 

Pnul  PVioriol 

Alexander  C.  Brooks,  Greenville,  R.  1 
Mary  B.  Dupree,  Greenville,  R.  4 — _ 



1 
i 



Pr>a+  Holi- 

T?.ttq  P    Tnnoa  ff+r»lroa 



T)Aii:.  ^l»i-rv*/\M     f^.fnrxn  tti  1 1  /I     P  1 





2 

TTavviolt  P    "Hnlhr     Adrian    P  1 



1 

3 

bailie  prancn  



1 
3 

e 
o 

G.  R.  Whitfield,  Chicod   



2 

St.  Peters  

Elias  S.  Parker,  Greenville,  R.  5 



1 
i 

a iu__i      ti;ii                   p  o 





2 

Warren  Chapel — _  

Lafayette  Williams,  Winterville,  R.  2. 

1 

Wohh 

1 

nA-Q  T'llla+t    PnKcortninlla    P  *> 



B 
0 

6 

Winterville...  

2 

Zion  Hill  

22 

Greenville — 

White: 
Greenville  High  

J.  id.  Rose,  (jreenville 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Greenville  

I-AA* 

1U 

Third  Street  

Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

I-A 

1938 





1  Q 

I-A 

1938 
1939 



7 

Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville  

I-B 

ii 

6 

XT 

Negro: 

C.  M.  Eppes,  Greenville  

I-A 


1928 

12 

Fifth  St   „ 

Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville  



14 

8 

5 

rULK — 

White: 
Green's  Creek 

W.  E.  Sawyer,  Columbus 

N.  A.  Melton  Campobello,  S.  C.  R.  1 

II-A 

1925 

2 

Mill  Spring  

W.  H.  McDonald,  Mill  Spring  

II-A 

1940 

10 

5 

Stearns  

R.  A.  Wilson,  Columbus   

II-A 

7 

3 

Sunny  View  

F.  E.  Millsaps,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2 

II-B 

1939 

1 

Negro: 
Coxe  

1 

Melvin  Hill  

W.  M.  Massey,  Jr.,  Campobello, 

1 

Pea  Ridge   

Mrs.  Delia  Davenport,  Mill  Spring 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Diem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

POLK— 

Negro: 
Rosenwald  .. 

Sadie  McEntire,  Mill  Spring,  R.  3 

1 

Stoney  Knoll  

Mrs.  Esther  Wilkins,  Mill  Spring 

1 

Union  Grove.  

L.  W.  Thompson,  Jr., 
Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  1   





3 

Tryon-Saluda— 

White: 

W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Kittrell,  Tryon  

8 

4 

Saluda   --- 

J.  G.  Michael,  Saluda  

I-B 

1925 

10 

5 

Tryon   

M.  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon  

I-B 

1925 

1 

Negro: 
Saluda    

Lola  Jackson,  Saluda   

4 

2 

Tryon   

Randolph- 
White: 

T.  D.  Tillman,  Tryon  

7 

T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro 

G.  A.  York,  Asheboro,  R.  1  

2 

Bethel.   

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Hylton,  Randleton,  R.  2 



6 



9 

3 

Coleridge  

C.  A.  Cox,  Coleridge  

II-B 

1940 

3 

Central  Falls  

Alson  Thompson,  Asheboro..  

3 

Cedar  Falls  

J.  C.  Green,  Cedar  Falls   

8 

5 

John  Wagoner,  Farmer  

II-A 

1926 

10 

4 

Franklin  ville  

H.  S.  Cochrane,  Franklinville  

II-A 

1926 

8 

3 
6 

Gray's  Chapel  

Glenn  Robertson,  Liberty  

II-B 

1931 

12 

Liberty   

T.  N.  Frye,  Liberty   

II-A 

1923 

3 

New  Hope   

E.  A.  Barringer,  Eldorado  

6 

New  Market  

A.  M.  Primm,  Sophia   _. 

1 

Poplar  Ridge  

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Walker,  Asheboro, 
R.2    





5 

3 

Providence   

16 

10 

6 

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

II-A 

1924 

12 

Ramseur..-  

II-A 

1923 

1 

Rocky  Mt  

7 

6 

Seagrove   

II-A 

1928 
1936 

7 

3 

Staley   

G.  R.  Motsinger,  Staley..  

II-B 

18 

9 

Trinity   

F.  D.  McLeod,  Trinity   

II-A 

1924 

6 

Tabernacle  

2 

Ulah  

Allen  Prevost,  Ulah    





3 

Union  

3 

Worthville.  

Irene  S.  Lineberry,  Randleman  





Negro: 

Adelaide  Hedrick,  Thomasville,  R — 

1 

Craven   

4 

Liberty  

E.  E.  Grant,  Liberty   

1 

Piney  Ridge  

R.  L.  Green,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

1 

Pleasant  Hill  

1 

Poplar  Springs  

Flossie  Brewer,  Asheboro  

3 

Ramseur  

Mrs.  Effie  McCoy,  Asheboro  - 

2 

Mary  Harrison,  Randleman  

1 

Redhouse   

Sara  Smitherman,  Fanner  

1 

Ridge  Road  

Staley  

A.  F.  McLeave,  Siler  City  

3 

Trinity   

V.  J.  Caveness,  Trinity   

1 

Donnie  Wooten,  Ramseur   
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Asheboro— 

White: 

Asheboro  

Fayetteville  St  

Park  Street  

Negho: 
Randolph  Training. 

Richmond- 
White: 

Cordova  

Covington  

Crosland  

Ellerbe   

Hoffman  

Ledbetter  

Norman  

Peachland  

Pee  Dee  

Roberdell  

Rohanen   

Negro: 

Ashley  Chapel  

Beaver  Dam  

Cognac  

Ellerbe   

Ellerbe  Grove  

Hoffman...  

Holly  Grove..  

Liberty-Exway  

Lincoln  

Philadelphia  

Plainview   

Pleasant  Hill  

Rosenwald  

St.  Stephens  

Snow  Hill.  

Washington  

Wayman  

Hamlet— 

White: 

Fayetteville  St  

Hamlet  Ave  

Pansy  Fetner  

Negro: 

Cameron  Grove  

Capitol  Highway... 

East  Hamlet  

Green  Chapel  

Morrison  Grove  

Pine  St   


Reginald  Turner,  Asheboro 


Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro  

Mrs.  Gilbert  Councilman,  Asheboro. 
Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro..  


II-B 
II-B 


1940 
1938 


C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro. 


II-A 


II-A 


1930 


L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham 


Hartis  Haigler,  Rockingham,  R.  4 
Mrs.  Emma  E.  Ingram,  Ellerbe,  R.  1. 

Mrs.  Helen  Gibbons,  Hamlet  

R.F.  Little,  Ellerbe.  

M.  A.  Powers,  Hoffman  

Mrs.  D.  L.  Culberson,  Rockingham 

Mrs.  Marvin  Green,  Norman  

Mrs.  A.  W.  McKay,  Cognac  

R.  B.  Talley,  Rockingham  

Mamie  Monroe,  Rockingham  

Mrs.  Robert  McKenzie,  Rockingham 


II-A 
II-A 


1923 
1929 


T.  H.  Williams,  Rockingham,  R.  1„ 

Mary  Ricketts,  Hamlet  

Shelly  Covington,  Hamlet  

S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

Mary  S.  Spencer,  Rockingham  

A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman  

C.  H.  Stevenson,  Rockingham,  R.  4. 
Hula  M.  Little,  Rockingham,  R.  4— 
W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham,  R.  2— 

W.  A.  Jones,  Hamlet  

R.  W.  Wilson,  Norman  

Mary  L.  Gordon,  Rockingham,  R.  1 

H.  M.  Sparks,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1  

Alice  McSween,  Rockingham  

T.  F.  Estes,  Mt.  Gilead  

Pearl  Martin,  Hamlet  

Nannie  Viola  Jones,  Hamlet  


II-A 


H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet 

Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet.. 
W.  L.  Hatiwanger,  Hamlet. 
Rena  Tillman,  Hamlet  


I-A 
I-B 
I-A 


1940 
1940 
1940 


R.  May  McEachern,  Hamlet  

J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet   

Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet  

Estelle  Crestfield  Frazier,  Hamlet... 
Mae  Fannie  Haily  Doughtery,  Hamlet 
Florida  Mask,  Hamlet.   


I-AA* 


I-A 


1929 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

13 

6 

Rockingham — 

White: 
Grammar  . 

L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham 

Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

I-B 





Frances  0' Daniel,  Rockingham  

26 

Rockingham  High  

Negbo: 

Rockingham   

Sandridge  

ROBESON— 

White: 
Allenton  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

T  A  A  * 

12 
3 

7 

J.  M.  Hodge,  Rockingham   . 

I-A 

1927 

J.  F.  Sawyer,  Rockingham   .. 

9 

4 

C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton 

II-A 

1931 

9 

4 

Barnesville  

Barker-Ten  Mile  

Centenary  

I  I-A 

1932 

8 

4 

J.  M.  Andrews,  Lumberton  

II-A 

1925 

2 

10 

East  Lumberton  

Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton. 

2 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bracy,  Rowland,  R... 

7 

Long  Branch  

5 

Lumber  Bridge  

 ,  Lumber  Bridge  

7 

6 

Maxton   

J.  N.  Roberson,  Maxton  

II-A 

1923 

6 

R.  L.  Shirlen,  McDonald  

9 

7 

II-A 

1923 

6 

6 

Parkton   

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Parkton   

TT  A 
11-A 

3 

Mrs.  Bessie  Biddell,  Pembroke  

6 

7 

Philadelphia  

II-A 

1922 

7 

7 

Rowland  

L.  H.  Williamson,  Rowland  

TT  A 
11-A 

8 

5 

Smiths  

TT  A 

3 

Smyrna   

Mrs.  Eulahia  Memory,  Lumberton 

10 

8 

St.  Pauls   

J.  R.  Lowrance,  St.  Pauls  

TT  A 
11-A 

3 

St.  Pauls  Mills  

Aileen  Teddar,  St.  Pauls  

3 

West  Lumberton  

Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Culbreth, 
Lumberton,  R._   

5 

Indian: 
Ashpole  Center  

Lonnie  H.  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R.  . 

5 

Barker-Ten  Mile 

Thomas  Oxendine,  Pembroke  





1 

Bethel  Hill  

3 

Burnt  Swamp  

E.  B.  Sampson,  Pembroke,  R  

5 

7 

3 

Fairmont...   

Kermit  Lowry,  Lumberton  ._ 

TT  T> 
11-U 

l»OD 

7 

3 

Carlee  S.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

2 

Harpers  Ferry  

John  Bowen,  Pembroke,  R        . . 

1 

Hollywood   

Elizabeth  McGirt,  Rowland,  R.  1 

2 

Hopewell  

Auzout  Lowry,  Pembroke  ... 

1 

Little  Zion  

W.  Q.  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke   ... 

8 

4 

Magnolia  

II-A 

1940 

4 

Oxendine  

9 

Pembroke  High  

E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke   

II-A 

1940 

13 

Pembroke  

Governor  E.  Sampson,  Pembroke  — 

2 

Philadelphus  

Claudie  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

5 

2 

Piney  Grove  No.  1  

Piney  Grove  No.  2  

Calvin  Lowry,  Lumberton  

3 

11 

4 

Bradford  Lowry,  Pembroke  

II-A 

1932 

2 

Rennert  

 .,  Pembroke   

2 

Smyrna   

Andrew  Carl  Lowry,  Pembroke  

10 

3 

Union  Chapel  

Marvin  Carter,  Pembroke  

II-B 

1939 

3 

White  Hill  

Woodrow  SamDson.  Pembroke  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


ROBESON— 

Negro: 

Aaron  Swamp  

Alma  

Alma  Branch  

Antioch  

Barnes  ville  

Beauty  Spot  

Branchville  

Cedar  Grove  

Echo.  

Gaddys.  

Hilly  Branch  

Hickory  Bend  

Holy  Swamp  

Island  Grove  

Leggette  

Lumber  Bridge — 

Maxton  

McDonald  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Meadows  

Panther's  Ford — 

Parkton.-  

Pembroke  

Persimmon.  

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Pleasant  View  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Meadow. 

Popes  Crossing  

Proctorville  

Raemon  

Rennert   

Rex   

Rowland...  

St.  Pauls  

Sandy  Grove  

Salem  

Seven  

Turnout  

Wilson   


Fairmont — 

White: 

Fairmont  High  

Fairmont  Elem  

South  Robeson  

White  Pond  


Negro: 

Rosenwald  

Marietta  

J.  Lewis  

Clay  Branch  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Pearl  Moore,  Lumberton,  Box  127. . 

Annette  Carpenter,  Maxton  

Maggie  Brewington,  Maxton  

Rosa  M.  McAllister,  Maxton  

E.  C.  Debnam,  Barnesville  

Jas.  0.  Scipio,  Elrod   

Cora  McNeill,  Lumberton.  

Fred  D.  King,  St.  Pauls  

John  L.  Jones,  Rowland,  R.  2  

Sallie  McQueen,  Fairmont  

L.  V.  Jones,  Lumberton  

Cora  McEachin,  Red  Springs,  R.  2. 

Celestine  Bryan,  Lumberton  

Kazee  McRae,  Maxton  

Katie  McCallum,  Lumberton  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Lumber  Bridge. 

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

Walter  T.  Washington,  McDonald.. 

Robt.  E.  Davis,  Elrod   

Jessie  Cooper,  Lumberton  

William  A.  Ware,  Proctorville  

Hector  McKethan,  Parkton  

Lula  Brown,  Pembroke   

Mrs.  Cora  Burgess,  Rowland  

Jas.  N.  Davis,  Maxton   

Dora  Gavin,  Lumberton  

S.  E.  McKoy,  St.  Pauls  

Zilphia  McNair,  Lumber  Bridge  

Addie  V.  Beattie,  Lumberton  

Mary  B.  Payne,  Lumberton  

 ..,  Proctorville  

J.  D.  Thompson,  Maxton  

J.  A.  Thompson,  Rennert  

Q.  H.Holt,  Rex....  

W.  J.  Cochran,  Rowland  

J.  E.  Bryan,  St.  Pauls   

S.  J.  DeVane,  Lumber  Bridge  

Edward  Rayford,  Rowland  

Washington  Hawkins,  Rowland  

Henry  K.  Groton,  Maxton  

Josephine  Campbell    


B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont 


I.  C.  Pate,  Fairmont  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont. 
J.  W.  George,  Fairmont- .. 
Docia  Watson,  Fairmont.. 


J.  E.  Spencer,  Fairmont. 
P.  C.  Turner,  Fairmont. 
J.  F.  Lessane,  Fairmont. 
Vera  Greene,  Fairmont.. 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


1933 


1923 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Rating 

Voar 

year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Voir 

■  ear 

2 

Fairmont — 

Negbo: 
Oak  Grove   

Rosa  E.  McCollum,  Fairmont  

1 

St.  Pauls   

Maggie  Hollingsworth,  Fairmont 

1 

Horn  Camp  

Vivian  Murphy,  Fairmont..  

9 

Lumberton— 

White: 
Grammar  

Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton... 
Winifred  Rowland,  Lumberton  

1940 



16 

Primary   

13 

High  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Lumberton  

I-AA* 

7 

5 

Negbo: 
Redstone  Academy... 
Thompson  Institute. . 

Red  Springs— 

White: 
Elementary  

J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton  

I-B 

1926 

9 

9 

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs 

Annie  Belle  DeVane,  Red  Springs... 
W.  E.  Green,  Red  Springs   

II-B 

1940 

8 

High  

II-A 

1923 

2 

Negro: 
Mt.  Zion  

Mallory  Wright,  Red  Springs  

7 

5 

Red  Springs  Col  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

II-B 

1940 

4 

4 

Snow  Hill  

12 

6 

ROCKINGHAM— 

White: 
Bethany  

J.  C.  Colley,  Wentworth 

0.  M.  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  4  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

7 

Happy  Home..  

Paul  H.  Brinkley,  Ruffin  

II-A 

1938 

7 

Huntsville  

Richard  Howard  Ashe,  Stokesdale,  R. 
E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

II-B 

1940 

13 

5 

Mayodan  

II-A 

1932 

7 

Wm.  G.  Smith,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

E.  M.  Macon,  Ruffin..   

II-B 

1940 

7 

10 

Ruffin   

II-A 

1925 

7 

Sadler  

18 

5 

Stoneville  

Benj.  W.  Brock,  Stoneville  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

13 

5 

Wentworth...  

TT  A 

1Q9<; 

9 

Williamsburg  

1 

Negro: 
Benaja  

Nellie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

2 

Chapel  Hill  

Annie  Vaughn,  Reidsville,  Box  144. . 

1 

Danbury   

Lillie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

2 

Elm  Grove  

Marion  Johnson,  Reidsville..   

1 

Garrett  Grove  

Maggie  Clarke,  Reidsville  

1 

Glenn   

Millie  Lindsey,  Reidsville,  R.  5  

2 

Grooms  

Alverta  Crisp,  21  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville 

Mary  Stuart,  Leaksville  

2 

Haw  River  

Velma  Neil,  Reidsville,  R.  2  - 

2 

Hickory  Grove..  

T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363. . . 

2 

Jones  

Edward  L.  Price,  Reidsville  

1 

Latticue   

Betsy  Franklin,  Madison,  Box  272... 

3 

Helen  Walker,  61  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville 

1 

Locust  Grove  

Alice  D.  Hall,  Reidsville  

Martin  

Paw-Paw  

3 

Piney  Fork...  

Anna  Foye,  Leaksville,  Box  153  

Poteat   

Blanche  King,  Ruffin,  R.  1  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

... 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

rockingham — 

Negro: 
Price  

Nellie  Hill  Tucker,  Sandy  Ridge,  R.  2 
Clarence  Watkins,  Reidsville,  Box  222 
Morgan  Wyatt  Foulkes,  Leaksville 





2 
3 

Ruffin  



Sadler   





3 

C.  L.  Richardson,  Stoneville...  - 





1 

Wall  

Augusta  Robinson,  Reidsville  





2 

Wentworth  

Mary  Peoples,  Reidsville  .. 





Whitsett  



1 

Williamsburg  

Julia  Mullens,  Reidsville  ... 



11 

22 

Leaksville— 

White: 
Burton  Grove  

J.  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville 





6 

\  II-A 

J 



24 

High...  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  



20 

Graded  

H.  M.  Bowling,  Leaksville  

11 

Lakeside.  

Mrs.  Elnora  H.  Anderson,  Leaksville. 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  Fagge,  Leaksville 

II-A 

1940 

6 

North  Spray  



9 

Spray   

Mrs.  H.  D.  Voss,  Leaksville  

II-A 

1940 

2 

Negro: 
Blue  Creek  

Lottie  W.  Whitsett,  Spray  

9 

8 

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

II-A 

1929 

2 

Moir  Town..  

John  D.  Chalmers,  Spray.  

1 

Springfield   

Mildred  Nelson,  Leaksville.  

 . 



1 

Sunny  Home  

Viola  Morris,  Draper   





2 

Sunshine  

Sara  B.  Williamson,  Draper   





9 

Madison — 

White: 
Elementary   

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison 

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison  

II-A 

1939 

8 

High   

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison.  

II-A 

1922 

4 

Intelligence  

J.  T.  Holt,  Madison  

4 

5 

Negro: 
Colored  

Chas.  DeBerry,  Madison  

II-A 

1938 

1 

Galloway  Grove  

1 

Good  Will  

L.  M.  Campt,  Madison  

1 

Hayes  Chapel  

R.  A.  Witherspoon,  Madison  





11 

Reldsville — 

White: 
Franklin  St  

L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville 

E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville  

I-B 

1940 



18 

High   

C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  

I-AA 

10 

0 

K.  B.  Hook,  Reidsville  





North  End  

J.  H.  Williams,  Reidsville   

I-A 

1940 





7 

South  End   

Orene  B.  Hollowell,  Reidsville  

I-A 

1940 

10 

JN  egro: 
Branch  St   

Lolla  B.  Powell,  Reidsville...  

2 

Race  Track  

Bertha  Carter,  Reidsville  

10 

6 

9 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Reidsville  

I-A* 

1923 

rowan- 
White: 

Bostian   

S.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury 

R.  J.  Roberts,  Landis  

R 

1940 

12 

China  Grove  Elem  

C.  G.  Farmer,  China  Grove.  

II-C 

1940 

14 

China  Grove  High  

Curtis  Bivens,  China  Grove  

II-A 
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35H 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ROWAN- 
WHITE: 

Cleveland   

Dukeville  

East  Spencer  

Ellis  

Enochville  

Faith   

Granite  Quarry  

Hurley  

Kizer    

Landis  

Morgan  

Mt.  Ulla   

Park   

Patterson   

Rockwell  

Shaver  

Spencer   .. 

Woodleaf  

Yadkin  

Negro: 

Aggrey  Memorial  

Bear  Poplar  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Dorsett  Town  

Dunbar   .. 

Erwin   

Granite  Quarry  

Harts  

Hawkinstown...  

Jump  and  Run  

Knox  

Lowery  

Mill  Bridge  

Mt.  Ulla   

Mt.  Vernon  

Neely  

N.  Spencer   

Second  Creek  

Sumner  

Thompson   

York   

Salisbury— 

White: 

A.  T.  Allen   

Boyden  

Frank  B.  John  

Henderson  

Wiley  

Negro: 

Lincoln  

Monroe  St   

Price   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


J.  B.  Whitener,  Cleveland  

T.  L.  Revelle,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

B.  W.  Miller,  East  Spencer  

H.  A.  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1... 
Homer  McCreary,  China  Grove,  R.. 

C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  6  

E.  C.  Staton,  Granite  Quarry.  

Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1. 

Sue  E.  Reese,  China  Grove  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis   

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  5  

J  W.Byers,  Mt.  Ulla   

E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

Marvin  H.  Rouse,  Kannapolis  

G.  Ray  Brown,  Rockwell  

E.  J.  Honeycutt,  Richfield  

G.  T.  Windell,  Spencer  

T.  L.  Patrick,  Woodleaf  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Coble,  Spencer  


E.  G.  Ellis,  Salisbury  

Wm.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  

Rosalie  Wyatt,  Salisbury  

Isaiah  McClain,  Cleveland  

Wm.  Watson,  Salisbury  .. 

R.  E.  Dal  ton,  East  Spencer  

Mabel  Payden,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Rose  Aggrey,  Salisbury  

Geneva  Oglesby,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Corinne  Tutt,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Mary  Biggers,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Odessa  Carr,  Cleveland,  R.  2. 

Constance  Little,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Adelaide  Carson,  Salisbury. .. 

Mrs.  Makepeace  Long,  Landis  

Anna  Clark,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Mary  Ramseur,  Salisbury  

Arthur  Buford,  Salisbury   

Laura  Moore,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Mamie  Todd,  Salisbury  

Maidie  Gibson,  Salisbury.  

Ollie  L.  Carr,  Salisbury   


J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury 


Annie  E.  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Julia  Wharton  Groves,  Salisbury. 

Ann  Sherwood,  Salisbury  

Martha  Johnston,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  


C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury.. 
Annie  Lowery,  Salisbury. 
L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury.... 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


II-A 
R 

II-A 


II-B 
II-A 
II-C 
II-A 


II-C 


II-B 


II-B 


I-B 
II-A 


I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


I-C 
I-A 


1940 
1939 
1939 


1938 
1938 
1940 
1938 


1940 


1938 


1939 


1940 
1940 


1939 


1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

I-  AA 

II-  A 


II-A 


I-AA* 


I-A* 


1927 
1926 


1926 


1927 


1926 


1928 


1929 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

^iinorintpnHftnt   Prinrinal  anri 
oufjci  ii iici iuui ii|  riiiii/ipai  aim 

School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

8 

rutherford — 

White: 

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherford 

7 



___ 

4 

Rex  Long,  Bostic  





10 



14 

6 

tt    r^i    T)  ii  CilZCSmJt  J* 

II-A 

1923 

14 

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  



II-A 

14 

22 

5 

T?11   

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  

II-A 

1926 

8 

T               ||         1  /"I'll  

4 

T7I1  I  TT  '11     TJ  ^„j.*       T>  ft 

5 

Green  Hill  

 . 



10 

8 

6 

II-A 

1928 

Henrietta  

2 

T)  TT7-11     \X rtrtWrtwrt    T>  1 



7 

3 

Hollis    

r*\-\  l  ttt      i  *  _1_  TT„1K„ 

II-B 

1927 
1936 

7 

3 

II-B 

9 

4 

Mt.  Vernon  

II-A 

1926 

5 

Oakland   

8 

Ruth  

Worth  Lewis,  Rutherfordton,  R  





18 

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Rutherfordton  



II-A 


1925 


13 

TIT    T>     T 1 : 1 1    T).,i.U«™f«.J  +  «« 

5 

Shiloh   

Miles  Hampton,  Forest  City,  R.  1. . . 





16 
6 

Spindale   

t>  i  tt  xt  





3 

r~\    ttt    tt  _:n    T)  j  :  „    T>  o 

II-B 

1931 

9 

Tri  High   

Roland  Morgan,  Forest  City  



II-A 

1923 
1930 

9 

6 

TTT      T7\      O  li     TT„'  XyfH]-. 

II-A 

1 

Negbo: 
Antioch   

• 





1 

Bostic  

Elsie  Lomax,  Bostic  





1 

Broad  River  

Myrtle  Freeman,  Harris  





Virginia  Henry,  Rutherfordton  





T}  1_  ni  „„i_ 





2 





1 

2 
3 





1 

6 

Duncan  Creek  

4 

Grahamtown  

J.  0.  Gibbs,  Forest  City  

1 

7 





6 

II-A 

1936 

4 

Spindale...  

rt     T>     TV  X           ■  d_:  11 

2 

St.  Johns...  

w  j  '\          T>  y  TT_._ 



 . 

A 
1 

Union  Mills  

L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills  





W.  D.  Ledbetter,  Uree  

1 

2 

Webbs   

SAMPSON- 
WHITE: 
Autryville  

D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton 

Jessie  R.  Rhue,  Autryville   

11 
3 

5 

Clement   

J.  R.  Ferguson,  Autryville  

II-A 

1928 

Concord  

James  F.  Perry,  Clinton,  R.  1  

6 

5 

Franklin   

R.  R.  Walker,  Kerr   

II-A 

1924 
1932 

5 

4 

Garland  

J.  A.  Temple,  Garland   

II-A 

8 
8 

4 

Halls   

II-A 

1929 

6 

Herring  

II-A 

1928 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

6 
3 
7 
1 
7 
6 
8 
9 
9 
5 
7 
6 

2 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

oAlVlr'oUlM — 

White: 
Holly  Grove  (Indian) . 

Mrs.  Upoelia  1*.  1  nomas, 

II-B 

1925 
1929 

3 

rS     T       A  1  i  +  /»V»/ll  1     "D  nonKAFA     "R  1 

4 

2 
5 
6 
5 
8 
6 
2 
3 
4 

C.  G.  Griffin,  Dunn,  R.  1  

II-A 

New  Bethel  (Indian). . 

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Clinton,  R.  1  

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

1928 
1927 
1927 
1922 
1921 

Piney  Grove  

T      13     rVr,i  r  1  ri t"     T^iirin     "D  ft 

II-B 

1940 

Taylors  Bridge  

II-B 
II-A 

1928 
1929 

Westbrook  

Negro: 

T     T      TA/i^tin     Ttunm     "D  ft 

. 

Black  Branch  

T  111'      T>      "\  T  '  i  i      ~D~„~   7  T ;  1 1 



3 

U1..J 

P    P    rioVatio  Tforr 



1939 


xtosa  rJoyKin  weuD,  v^nnton,  xi.  4  





Cedar  roint  

Reva  Mae  Matthews,  Newton  Grove. 

r*u„««i  tt;ii 

Clear  Run..   

faaran  A.  femitn,  Elliott  

Eureka  

4 

uarland  

T     \T     TitwArirt  flniilnn/1 

II-A 

Naomi  Herring,  Clinton  

Hamtown  

Tiifinlln    TTill      /"Mi^  +  i^M 

Keener  

J .  1 .  otewart,  Clinton  

TXT    ~W    T\^Tr«««  T^„._ 



jr:  tt:ii 

T  „„„ 

Lillie  Iroubleneld,  raison  

T 

P.  M.  Lee,  Newton  Grove  

/"i  Q. l ■  i , , „ 

II-A 

Pleasant  Grove 

Albert  Melvin  Dunn 

Poplar  Grove  

1938 

Powell-Moseley  

Mabel  Powell,  Clinton.   

Robinson  

Mae  Melvin,  Rose  Hill   

4 

Chas.  Perry,  Roseboro   

Rose  Hill  

Royal  Stevens  

Maggie  Allison,  Clinton  

Snow  Hill  

Woodrow  Carr,  Clinton  

Southerland  

Mamie  Faison,  Turkey   

Sutton  

Lillie  Caldwell,  Mt.  Olive   
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

SAMPSON— 

Negro: 

Sweet  berry   - 

Tomahawk .  

Turkey   

Waycross  

White  Oak  

Clinton— 

White: 

Elementary  

High  

Negro: 
Sampson  Training... 

Scotland- 
White: 

Gibson  

Laurel  Hill  

Sneads  Grove  

Wagram.   

Negro: 

Allen's  Chapel  

Baysville  

Beaverdam  

Buchanan  

Chapel  Hill  

Cool  Springs  

Ghio  

Gibson  

Hasty  

Laurel  Hill  

Louisville   

Matthews  Chapel. . . 

Maxton  

Oak  Hill   

Old  Hundred  

Palmer  Memorial  

Peddlers  Creek  

Queen's  Grove  

Rocky  Ford  

Shaw  

Silver  Hill  

Slate   

Snow  Hill  

Spring  Branch  

Unionville.  

Zion's  Chapel  

Laurinburg— 

White: 

Central  — 

East  Laurinburg  

High   

Negro: 
Laurinburg  Institute. 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Pauline  Solice,  Clinton  

Hattie  B.  Matthews,  Tomahawk. 

Francis  E.  Wright,  Clinton  

Bettie  Tatum,  Clinton  

Josie  Moore,  Newton  Grove  


B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton 

Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton. 
B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  


D.  A.  Thomas,  Clinton  

L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg 

Caldwell  Calhoun,  Gibson.. 
V.  C.  Mason,  Laurel  Hill... 
G.  H.  Rowell,  Laurel  Hill.. 
Z.  V.  Cockerham,  Wagram. 


Annie  Price,  Laurinburg  

L.  L.  Gwnne,  Laurel  Hill  

Blonnie  Long,  Laurel  Hill  

Alberta  Lane,  Marston,  R  

P.  B.  Price,  Laurinburg  

W.  F.  Carlson,  Laurinburg  

Naomi  Long,  Laurel  Hill  

G.  A.  Page,  Gibson  

W.  A.  Jones,  Laurinburg  

R.  C.  Barnes,  Laurel  Hill  

W.  L.  Brown,  Wagram...  

L.  W.  Towsend,  Laurinburg  

Catherine  Mallory,  Maxton  

James  F.  Wertz,  Wagram  

Frank  Strong,  Laurel  Hill.  

Solomon  Ewing,  Wagram  

Wittonia  McCoy,  Laurinburg,  R. 
Alice  Gilchrist,  Laurinburg  

H.  M.  Lane,  Laurinburg  

G.  F.  Gibson,  Wagram..  

T.  H.  Carter,  Laurel  Hill  

Sarah  Patrick,  Marston  

Alice  Parker,  Laurinburg  

J.  T.  Ellerbe,  Wagram  

Essie  Grier,  Laurinburg  

M.  A.  Gainey,  Laurinburg.  


A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg 

Kate  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg. 
Myra  Jordan,  Laurinburg. . . 
A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg... 


II-C 


1939 


II-A 


II-A 


I-B 


1923 


I-B 


1939 


I-B 


I.  E.  Johoson,  Laurinburg. 


I-A 


I-A 


1934 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

STANLY— 

White: 

Aquadale  

Badin  

East  Albemarle  

Endy  -  

Millingport  

New  London  

Norwood-   

Oakboro   

Richfield   

Ridgecrest  

Stanfield  

Negro: 

Badin  

Brown's  Hill  

Kingville.  

New  London  

Norwood..  

Oakboro   -. 

Albemarle— 

White: 

Central   

Efird—   

High   

West  Albemarle  

Wicassett   

Negro: 
(None) 

STOKES— 

White: 

Capella  

Danbury   

Dillard  

Flat  Rock  

Francisco  

Germanton  

Haw  Pond   

King  

Lawsonville  

Meadows  

Palmyra   

Pine  Hall   

Pinnacle   

Reynolds  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Young  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Negro: 
Walnut  Cove. 

Danbury  

Dry  Hollow... 
Brown  Mt.... 
Brim's  Grove. 


James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 


J.  P.  Lowder,  Norwood,  R.  1  

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin   

L.  P.  Beck,  Badin  

W.  A.  Murray,  Albemarle,  R.  4. 
R.  Lee  Wiggins,  Albemarle,  R.  3 

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

Geo.  H.  Hill,  Oakboro  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Richfield  

C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Oakboro  

L.  S.  Summer,  Stanfield  


J.  D.  Dean,  Badin..   

Lillie  Mae  Gaddy,  Stanfield  

H.  C.  Goore,  Albemarle  

Thelma  R.  Colson,  New  London . 

S.  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood  

John  R.  Davis,  Oakboro  


Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle. 
J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle. . 
H.  C.  McFadyen,  Albemarle. . 

Leo  Hough,  Albemarle  

E.  L.  Gehring,  Albemarle  


J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury 


Erma  W.  Hicks,  King..   

M.  J.  Smith,  Danbury  

R.  N.  Hunt,  Pine  Hall  

Permelia  Davenport,  Pinnacle  

J.  D.  Parker,  Francisco  

Jessie  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  Germanton . 

Evelyn  Turner,  King  

C.  M.  Felts,  King.   

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

J.  H.  Thomasson,  Walnut  Cove.. 

Emma  Mullican,  Germanton  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Pine  Hall  „. 

Odell  Neal,  Pinnacle  

Toler  Haynes,  Westfield  

K.  E.  Brown,  Sandy  Ridge  

R.  M.  Green,  W  alnut  Cove  

Virginia  Joyce,  Danbury  


T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove. 
Dalrymple  Sysnette,  Danbury.. 

A.  D.  Powell,  Walnut  Cove  

Grace  0.  Gaddy,  Francisco  

Ethel  M.  Lewis,  Pinnacle  


II-A 
II-B 


1939 


I-B 


1938 


I-A 


1939 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Bating  Year 


STOKES— 

Negro: 

Francisco  

Locust  Grove . 
Prestonville... 

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  


SURRY— 

White: 

Beulah  

Cooke  

Copeland  

Dobson  

Eldora  

Elkin  

Flat  Rock  

Franklin  

Greenhill  

Little  Richmond. 

Lowgap...  

McMickle  

Mountain  Park. . 

North  Elkin  

Pilot  Mountain. . 

Rockford  

Sheltontown  

Shoals  

Siloam...  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Zephyr   


Negro: 

Combstown  

Elkin   

Little  Richmond. 
Pilot  Mountain.. 


Red  Brush... 

Ridge  

Sandy  Level. 
Westfield—. 


Mt.  Airy— 

White: 
Bannertown. 

High  

North  Main. 
Rockford  St.. 

Negro: 

Araret  

Virginia  St... 


SWAIN— 

White: 

Alarka  

Almond  


Flora  Belle  Diggs,  Francisco  

Cassie  M.  Miller,  Francisco  

Crissie  M.  Toliver,  Sandy  Ridge. 

W.  G.  Hairston,  Pine  Hall  

Vascelia  Spencer,  Pinnacle  


John  W.  Comer,  Dobson 


M.  G.  Stanley,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6.... 
H.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mountain,  R.  1 

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

Clyde  M.  Forrest,  Dobson  

Geo.  A.  Fulk,  Ararat   

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

T.  H.  Besmer,  Mt.  Airy  

R.  Bruce  Matthews,  Dobson  

Thos.  H.  Houk,  Lowgap  

Arlene  Hayes,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Mountain  Park... 

Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Robt.  Burns,  Rockford  

Martha  Collins,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2.... 
L.  A.  Matthews,  Pinnacle,  R.  2... 

J.  Lee  Thompson,  Siloam   

M.  C.  Minor,  Westfield  

Hoyle  S.  Broome,  White  Plains... 
Spencer  Norman,  Dobson  


II-A 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 

II-A 
II-A 


F.  D.  Davis,  Mt.  Airy   

Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  Elkin  

Galloway,  Elkin   

Rubbie  Gunning,  Pilot  Mountain.. 

Janie  B.  Harrington,  Dobson  

Josephine  Massey,  Mt.  Airy  

Lola  Morgan,  Mt.  Airy  

Robt.  Caesar,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Hairston,  Westfield. 

L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy 


Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy. 

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Mabel  Foy,  Mt.  Airy... 
Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy.. 


I-A 


I-C 
I-B 


I-AA* 


1939 


r 


L.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy. 


W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City 


R.  F.  Lancaster,  Alarka. 
E.  J.  Carter,  Almond- .. 


II-A 


1940 


II-A 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

iMdfNtt  ur  otliuui 

1 

swain- 
White: 

Brush  Creek  

Mrs.  Bennie  Clampitt,  Bryson  City 

18 
3 

Bryson  City  

Mary  Vann  O'Briant,  Bryson  City.. 
Wade  Gass,  Bushnell   

II-B 

1940 

Bushnell.  

1 

Conley's  Creek  

Mrs.  Maud  S.  Sherril,  Whittier  

1 

1 

Epps  Springs  

V.  V.  Johnson,  Bryson  City  





Fairfax  

1 

Fairview   

Mrs.  Fred  Duvall,  Bushnell  

1 

Fontana   



1 

T.  M.  Jervis,  Almond  



1 

Hightower  

Blanche  Stockton,  Needmore  

1 

Lee  Clampitt,  Bryson  City  



1 

Noland   

Josephine  Cooper,  Bryson  City  



Ottawa  

Mrs.  Vesta  Wiggins,  Almond  

4 

2 

Proctor  

Round  Hill  

A.  L.  Smiley,  Bryson  City,  R.  1 





J 

Delia  Byrd,  Wesser  





13 

Swain  County  High... 
White  Oak  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Bryson  City  



II-A 



1 

Mrs.  Hazel  Conley,  Bryson  City  ... 





7 

Whittier   

Cowan  Wikle,  Whittier  

II-B 

1940 





1 

Negro: 
Bryson  City  





14 

Transylvania- 
White: 

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard 

11 

Brevard  High  

R.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard   

II-A 

1923 

2 

Balsom  Grove  

Elsie  C.  Morgan,  Balsom   

2 

Cedar  Mountain  

2 

Flora  Pickelsimer,  Penrose   





3 

Lake  Toxaway  

3 

Little  River  





1 

T.  C.  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway  

2 

Penrose   

5 

Pisgah  Forest  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

2 

Quebec  

9 

6 

E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman  

II-A 

1923 

2 

Selica    

2 

Helen  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway  





1 

Negro: 
Glade  Creek  

Mrs.  G.  Miles  Hemphill,  Brevard  





3 

1 

11 

9 

TYRRELL— 

White: 
Columbia  

W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

3 

2 

Gum  Neck  

1 

Gum  Neck  Down 
Road  

Mrs.  Blanch  Jones,  Columbia,  R.  2.. 

1 

Negro: 
Fort  Landing  N.  S.— 
Fort  Landing,  S.  S.— 

1 

Mrs.  Viola  Simpson  Costen, 

2 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  .H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


TYRRELL— 

Negbo: 

Travis   

Tyrrell  Training  


UNION- 
WHITE: 

Alton  

Benton  Heights. 

Beulah...  

Fairfield  

Fairview  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Lanes  Creek  

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs. 

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Shiloh  


Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Weddington... 
Wesley  Chapel. 
Wingate  


Negro: 

Antioch..  

Belmont  

Caudles  

Chambers  Grove. 

Clarksville  

Craige   

Crooked  Creek... 

Davis  

Flag  Branch  

Flint  Ridge  

Funderburk  

Gulledge  

Hasty  

Howie   

Hudson...  


Laney  

Liberty  

Macedonia  

Marshville  

Marvin  

McCain  

McBwaine  

Mineral  Springs. 

Nicey  Grove  

Northville  

Olive  Branch  

Piney  Grove  

Rea   

Redding  Springs. 


F.  L.  Blount,  Columbia,  R.  L 
S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia.  


E.  H.  Broome,  Monroe 


R.  C.  Hargett,  Wingate  

J.  Howard  Williams,  Monroe  

Mrs.  Coble  Funderburk,  Monroe,  R.  1 
J.  R.  Helms,  Marshville,  R.  3.... 

S.  I.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2  

0.  W.  Broome,  Indian  Trail  

W.  F.  Robinson,  Lancaster,  S.  C,  R.  1 
W.  P.  Hawfield,  Marshville,  R.  1... 

W.  F.  Starnes,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe    

J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe,  R.  4  

J.  B.  Eubanks,  Monroe,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Fronie  H.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2 

Ray  A.  Yandle,  Monroe,  R.  1  

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville   

K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw  

Mrs.  K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw  

R.  E.  Howard,  Monroe,  R.  5  

C.  M.  Preslar,  Wingate  


II-C 


1940 


Eliza  Simmons,  Monroe  - 

Lillie  V.  Presson,  Monroe  

Helen  Chambers,  Marshville.. 
Julia  Brewer,  Pageland,  S.  C.- 
Mary Crowder,  Monroe,  R.  4. 

Hallie  Massey,  Monroe  

Jessye  Williams,  Monroe  

Rosa  Fulwood,  Waxhaw  

Annie  C.  Langford,  Monroe... 
Parthenia  Chambers,  Monroe. 
Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4. 

T.  A.  Little,  Monroe   

Etta  Williams,  Monroe  

Blanche  Graham,  Marshville.. 
Lula  B.  Sims,  314  Flint  St., 

Charlotte  

Blanche  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4. 

Lutelle  Asbury,  Monroe  

Bertha  Blue,  Monroe  

N.  L.  Massey,  Monroe  

Bennie  Morrison,  Monroe  

Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe  

Philathea  Redfern,  Monroe  

Cora  Thorpe,  Monroe  

Mrs.  Bonnie  Barnes,  Monroe- 
Mary  Chambers,  Monroe  

J.  W.  Dowdle,  Marshville,  R.  1 

P.  W.  Baucom,  Monroe  

Minnie  Miller,  Monroe  

Bertha  Barbour,  Monroe,  R.  3. 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 


— 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

union- 
Negro: 

Red  Level  

Ridge  Road  

Rock  Hill  

Silver  Mission  

Thomas  ville  

Union  Springs  

Waxhaw  

Western  Union  

Monroe— 

White: 

High  

John  D.  Hodges  

North  Monroe  

Negro: 
Winchester  Ave  

VANCE— 

White: 

Aycock   

Dabney  

Middleburg  

Towns  ville  

Zeb  Vance  

Negro: 

Amos  Mill  

Brookston   

Cephas  Springs  

Dabney  

Kittrell  

Nutbush  No.  1  

Nutbush  No.  2  

Middleburg  

Mineral  Springs  

Sandy  Grove...  

Shady  Grove  

Townsville  

Watkins  

Williamsboro.  

Woodworth  

Henderson— 

White: 

Central   

Clark  Street  

High   

Jr.  High  

N.  Henderson  

S.  Henderson  

West  End  

Negro: 

Central  Graded  

Greystone  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Eunice  Lomax,  Monroe,  R.  5. 

Conavies  Perry,  Monroe  

Nora  Home,  Monroe  

Annie  Perry,  Monroe   

Margaret  Whitener,  Monroe. . 

Mabel  Rorie,  Monroe.  

Marguerite  Williams,  Monroe. 
J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe  


W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe 


R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe. .. 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  Monroe. 


W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe. 


E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson 

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1.. 
S.  B.  Crews,  Henderson,  R.  3. 
E.  0.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg. 

D.  E.  Gay,  Townsville  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell,  R  


C.  R.  Frazier,  Henderson,  R.  1  

J.  H.  Falkner,  Henderson,  R.  2  

C.  H.  Williamson,  Henderson,  R.  2. 

Allen  Lane,  Henderson,  R.  3  

R.  H.  Anders,  Kittrell  

W.  G.  Hare,  Henderson,  R.  3  

R.  D.  Bullock,  Henderson,  R.  3  

James  R.  Barnes,  Middleburg  

Cassie  A.  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  1 . 

A.  B.  Hawkins,  Kittrell,  R.  1  

Gladys  C.  Massenburg, 

Henderson,  R.  1  

W.  E.  Williams,  Townsville  

Katie  Smart,  Henderson  

P.  H.  Lewis,  Henderson,  R.  3  

Mary  Evans,  Townsville  


E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Jones,  Henderson  

Agnes  Moore,  Henderson  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

A.  C.  Hoover,  Henderson  

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson. 

Marial  Gary,  Henderson  ,  

Sue  Kelly,  Henderson   


E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson. 
Lucy  Eaton,  Henderson.. . 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


II-A 


II-B 


1940 


1938 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


I-A* 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 


1928 


1928 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1926 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Henderson— 

Negro: 
Henderson  Institute. 
Nutbush  Branch  


Wake- 
White: 

Apex   

Cary  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale. ..  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Auburn  

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin 

Rolesville  

Swift  Creek  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

Willow  Springs  

Negro: 

Apex  

Barton's  Creek  

Berry  O'Kelly.  

Boylan  

Cary.   

Douglas  

Eagle  Rock  

Fletcher's  Grove  

Friendship.  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Holly  Springs  

Jeffreys  

Juniper  Level  

Lovely  Hill.  

Macedonia  

Lockhart  

Neuse  

New  Hill...  

New  Light  


0.  T.  Robinson,  Henderson  

Maggie  C.  Tucker,  Henderson. 

Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh 


B.  H.  Tharrington,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary   

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs... 

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Morrisville,  R.  1.. 

G.  P.  Cullipher,  Holly  Springs  

Thomas  L.  White,  Knightdale  

R.  A.  Pope,  Millbrook   

Madison  Miller,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Beaman  Kelly,  Raleigh,  R.  4  

G.  W.  Jordan,  Wake  Forest,  R.  2.. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Shearon,  Raleigh,  R.  3. 
R.  E.  Beasley,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

D.  W.  Smith,  Wake  Forest  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon   

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

G.  L.  Edwards,  Fuquay  Springs... 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1939 
1940 
1939 
1939 
1939 


II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1939 


II-A 


1939 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1939 
1940 
1939 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex  

Mrs.  Lucy  Pulley  Massenburg, 

Wake  Forest   

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Harrison,  Box  724, 

Raleigh   

Mrs.  Elwyna  Haywood  Holt,  1018 

Oberlin  Rd.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernestine  H.  Wright, 

Holly  Springs,  R.  1-  

Mrs.  Lovie  M.  Davis,  Eagle  Rock... 
Mrs.  Addie  T.  Hinton,  Box  251, 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Irma  A.  Todd,  Apex,  R  

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs  

Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  263,  Garner. 
Clarence  A.  Toole,  1005  S.  Person 

St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith,  Box  5244, 

Raleigh  

W.  E.  Hunt,  115  N.  State  St., 

Raleigh  

Kathryn  L.  Young,  Box  248, 

Wake  Forest.   . 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Massenbury, 

806  Cannister  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Odessa  H.  Roberts,  916  S. 

Blood  worth  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Lee  Metta  Anderson, 

408H  E.  South  St.,  Raleigh  

W.  T.  Wilson,  New  Hill  

Ida  B.  Garner,  1201  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

WAKE— 

Negbo: 

Pine  View  . 

Pleasant  Grove  _. 

Pleasant  Hill  - 

Pleasant  Union  

Providence  

Ray  — 

Riley  Hill   

Rolesville  

Rosen wald  No.  1  

Sandy  Fork  

Shiloh  — . 

Shotwell   

Springfield  

St.  Anna  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Matthews  

Wakefield-Zebulon  

Wake  Forest  

Wendell...  

White  Oak  


Raleigh— 

White: 

Barbee  

Boylan  Heights  

Eliza  Pool   

Fred  Olds  

Hayes-Barton  

Hugh  Morson  

Lewis  

Methodist  Orphanage. 

Murphy  

Needham  Broughton. 

Thompson  

Wiley  

Negro: 

Crosby-Garfield  

Lucille  Hunter  

Oberlin  __ 

Washington  

WARREN— 

White: 
Afton-Elberon  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


John  H.  Smith,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Pattie  M.  Morgan,  1416  E. 

Jones  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Lillie  S.  Murray,  516  S.  Blood- 
worth  St.,  Raleigh   

W.  J.  Latham,  724  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Vivian  T.  Harris,  1014  S. 

Person  St.,  Raleigh  

Mercer  J.  Ray,  Wake  Forest.  

George  H.  Young,  Wendell,  R.  2  

Pearle  E.  Smith,  306  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ethel  Blake  Thomas,  301 

Smithfield  St.,  Raleigh  

James  A.  Watkins,  B.  266,  Raleigh.. 

J.  W.  Meadows,  Cary   

Oliver  T.  Denning,  State  College 

Station,  Raleigh    

Mrs.  Johnsie  Debnam  Sherman, 

409  Bragg  St.,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Adams,  Raleigh, 

R.  3  

Mrs.  Sara  B.  Sharper,  217  Fowle  St., 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Lane,  540  E. 

Edenton  St.,  Raleigh   

G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon  

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  Forest  

W.  S.  Stewart,  Wendell  

Mrs.  Christine  Cook  Locke, 

Zebulon  


1933 


Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh 


Mary  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Herman  Senter,  Raleigh.. 

Bernice  Dennison,  Raleigh  

Mary  Page,  Raleigh   

Myrtle  Underwood,  Raleigh  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Raleigh  

Sallie  Blackwell,  Raleigh  

J.  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

Emma  D.  Conn,  Raleigh  

Paul  A.  Reid,  Raleigh.  

Elizabeth  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sherwood,  Raleigh. 


I-C 


I-A 
I-A 


I-A 
I-A 


1939 
1939 


1939 


I-AA* 
I-B* 
I-AA* 


1936 


I-A 
I-A 


W.  H.  Fuller,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Julia  Williams,  Raleigh. 

Rosabelle  Manly,  Raleigh  

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  


II-B 


1940 


[-AA* 


1927 


J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton 
L.  M.  Deaton,  Warrenton... 
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No.  Teachers 

rniiNTV  Aiun  pitv 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

4 

WARREN — 

White: 





13 

11 

8 

John  Or&fafliD 

Paul  W  Cooper  Warrenton 

II-A 



8 

Littlpfnn 

fr  El  PVawlpv  Lit.t.lptnn 

ii-a 



5 

5 

Macon 

Curtis  Crissman  Macon 

II-B 



7 

7 

II-A 


1922 


2 

IVlrs  IVIyrtice  H  Pierce  Vaughan 

4 

T.  H.  Sledge,  Wise   





2 

Negro  i 

Afton 





Axtcll  Special 

Mrs  Eppes  Falkner  Warrenton 





Baker 

IVlrs  ^Vilhelmina  Williman 

Warrenton 





1 

2 

Baltimore 

Mrs  D  W  Alston  Warrenton 





Bethlehem 

Mrs.  Ogletree  Stevens  Carroll, 

Wo  rrpnf ,ClT\ 





3 

Burchetts 

J  M  Plummer  Manson 





5 

Coleys  Spring 

J  E  McGrier  Warrenton 





4 

Cool  Spring 

Elbert  Jones  Norlina 





2 

Elams 

Carter  Jones  Elams 





2 

Ellington 

Hattie  Ingram  Manson 





3 

Embro 

A Ir^hnnan  rrT*Ppn  Vano*rmTl 





1 

Epworth 

Theo  Williams  Littleton  R. 





2 

Fork  Chapel 

Mrs  M  E  Stroud  Inez 





5 

Hecks  Grove 

Chas  Isadore  Martin  Elberon 





2 

Jerusalem 

H.E.Ransom  Warrenton,  Star  Route 





2 

Johnson 

W  R  Alston  Littleton  R 





10 

15 

John  R.  Hawkins 

D  M  Jarnagin  Warrenton 

II-A 

1929 

1 

2 

Jordan  Hill 

Millie  Long  Macon  R 





Liberia 

Mrs.  Lula  Davis,  Macon,  R  





1 

W  G  Watson  Littleton  R 

— - 



2 

Macon 

McCarroll  Alston  Macon 





2 

Manson 

R  W  Davis  Manson  R 





1 

M  armaduke 

Viroriniii  TVpIp  lVTnonn 





2 

Mayflower 

Rosa  E  Alston  Inez  R.  1 





3 

Norlina 

L.  B.  Henderson,  Norlina   





2 

Oakville 

Lee  Burchette  Macon  R 





2 

Mrs  Esther  C.  Branche  Norlina  R.  1 
IVlary  Davis  Areola 





2 

Old  Well 





1 

Mrs  Bettie  Jenkins  Littleton 





3 

Pine  Grove 





3 

Ridgeway 

]VI  A  Johnson  Ridgeway 





P  P,  "Ritt<;  Tiiftlptnn 

Russell  Union 

Mrs.  Marie  Hawkins  Thomas, 





2 
2 

Mrs.  Lula  J.  Sailman,  Warrenton.  . 

Snows  Hill  

Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina  

3 

Stony  Lawn  

Thrift  HiU  ._ 

J.  E.  Branche,  Warren,  Star  Route. . 

3 

Mrs.  Endia  L.  Streeter,  Macon  

3 

Vaughan..   

Sally  Baker,  Vaughan...   

7 

9 

Warren  Training  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Warrenton,  R.  1  

II-A 

1925 

2 

Warren  Plains  

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Batts,  Warren  Plains. 

1 

Young   

Mrs.  Gracie  Turner,  Inez...  

4 

Washington- 
White: 

Cherry   

H.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth 

A.  W.  Davenport,  Creswell   
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No.  Teachers 

rniiMTV  Aiun  pitv 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

o 
» 

7 

WASHINGTON  

V*  MO  111  I1U  1  win 

White; 

A   T  Rrnnlc<!  Crpswpll 

II-A 


1924 


6 

TT.+Vipl  Pornr  Plvmniifh 

a 
0 

o 

0 

P    P.   Trntmcin  Plvmnnfh 

II-A 

1923 

0 

0 

p 

D  E  Poole  Roper 

II-A 

1926 

0 

Negro  t 
Back  Woods 

Maggie  Boyd  Roper 





1 

A/Tftrornrpt  Piprrv  PlvmmitVi 

1 

Cherry   

Trumilla  Brickhouse  Creswell 

— 



4 

2 

P  W  Littlpinhn  f!rp<?wpll 

2 

Deep  Bottom  

E.  L.  Owens,  Plymouth   

n 

i 

J.  H.  Bias,  Plymouth  

— 



2 

Marrattock..  

Emma  Walker,  Plymouth  

— 



o 
a 

Mt.  Delane  

C*.r\rn  TTnnfthlpw  Rnnpi* 

— 



13 

5 

Plymouth   

II-A 

1932 

1 
i 

Pritchett 

Rosa  Littlejohn  Creswell 





A 
0 

o 
o 

Soundside 

T    T   Pllpmmnn<3  T?nnpr 

II-B 



1938 


3 

C  V  Bell  Roper 

12 

WATAUGA — 

White; 
Appalachian  Elem. 

Appalachian  High  

Bamboo 

W  TT  Wflllrpr  Rnnnp 

John  T  Howell  Boone 

II-A 


1940 





1 A 

II-A 



3 

T^nv  T^nfQATi  Rnnnp 





Bethel 

Dale  C  Norris  Sugar  Grove 

II-A 

1933 

W    W    Will io mo    "Rlnwino-  "RnMr 

II-A 

1929 

Bradshaw 

A/Ttq  T?nKv  TTart.lpv  T^inpiv 









Cook 

IVTrc  T?p1tq  ffnnpmsilrp  Rnnnp 





0/-\r\l  ftnrinocQ 









o 
o 

12 

Cove  Creek 

S  1?   TTnrtnn   Sncrsir  Ornvp 

II-A 

-  

1925 


Deep  Gap 

D  C  Thompson  Boone 

3 

Elk 

IVTra   VplmQ  TVT   r^nttrpll  "Rnnnp 





2 





2 

CXra  n  n* f  t\  t  h  pt 

Mra   Pnhv  P    "Rnn   Rannpr  TCllr 





4 

Orppri  V»11pv 

AlKprt  TVTir»nQpl  Rnnnp 





2 





TCpIIptthIIp 





2 

T.ihprtv  Hill 





1 
l 

Lower  Elk 





g 





Miller 





Mt.  Parson  





1 

Penley 





2 

1 

1 

Rich  Mt  

Mrs.  Willametta  R.  Norris,  Zionville. 

1 

Riverview  

Elizabeth  Taylor,  Boone  

2 

Russell  Henson,  Sherwood  

2 

Rutherwood   ._ 

John  V.  Idol,  Boone   

2 

Stony  Fork-.  „ 

Mrs.  Lola  T.  Moretz,  Deep  Gap  

7 

Valle  Crucis  

Mrs.  Howard  Edmisten,  Valle  Crucis. 

1 

Valley  Mt   

Beulah  Baird,  Valle  Crucis   

1 

Floy  Cannon,  Vilas  _ 

2 

Winebarger  

A.  E.  Moretz,  Zionville   
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

WATAUGA— 

Negro: 
Boone   

Wayne- 
White: 

Belfast   

Brogden   

Eureka  

Grantham  

Indian  Springs  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

New  Hope...  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs  

Negro: 

Atkinson  

Augusta   

Barnes   

Best  Grove  

Bests   

Buckmeadow  

Bunn  

Central  

Diggs   

Dudley  

Eureka  

Exum   

Hill   

Kennedy  

Milton  

Mt.  Olive  

Pikeville  

Shady  Grove  

Stony  Hill  

Vail  

Wesley  

White  Oak  

Williams   

Fremont— 

White: 

Elementary  

High...  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Frazier  Horton,  Boone. 


J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro 

T.  Threatt,  Goldsboro,  R.  2  

C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Eureka   

Leon  V.  Couch,  Goldsboro,  R.  1— . 

W.  L.  Creel,  Seven  Springs  

J.  C.  Stabler,  Mount  Olive..  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro,  R.  4... 

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1. 
B.  L.  Green,  Seven  Springs..  


Nina  Holt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4...  

Daisy  Hinton,  Dudley  

LeRoy  Borden,  606  School  St., 

Goldsboro...   

Clarence  Thompson,  Goldsboro  

Mary  L.  B.  Smith,  314  Bright  St., 

Goldsboro  

Ara  Atkinson,  1115  Greenleaf  St., 

Goldsboro  

Annie  B.  Ward,  611  Parker  St., 

Goldsboro  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4.. 
Jaunita  Jones,  407  Canal  St., 

Goldsboro     

E.  A.  House,  Dudley    

Lettie  Manley,  Eureka   

Delia  Finlayson,  605  Slaughter  St., 

Goldsboro  

Lillian  F.  Williams,  606  Spruce  St., 

Goldsboro   

Essie  P.  Martin,  Mt.  Olive,  R.  4... 

Annie  M.  Johnston,  Mt.  Olive  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Mt.  Olive  

Eugene  Brown,  Pikeville  

Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive  

Vivian  Williams,  311  S.  Virginia  St., 

Goldsboro  

J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St., 

Goldsboro  

Maude  Kornegay,  Mt.  Olive  

Freida  McLamb,  830  N.  John  St., 

Goldsboro  

Mary  Raynor,  Mt.  Olive  


II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


1940 
1940 
1939 
1940 


II-A 
II-B 


1939 
1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1940 
1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1932 


1929 
1938 
1922 
1924 
1926 


II-A 


II-A 


1927 


H.  Wellons,  Fremont 

Ida  Kate  Johnson,  Fremont.. 
Randolph  Chandler,  Fremont. 


II-A 


1940 


II-A 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

lvalue  vl  ooiiuui 

11 

6 

Fremont — 

Negro: 

G.  L.  Harper,  Fremont   

II-A 

1931 


31 

Goldsboro— 

White: 
High.  

Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro 

J.  W.  Gaddy,  Jr.,  Goldsboro.  

I-AA* 

9 

25 
10 

9 

Virginia  St  

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro  

I-A 

1939 

William  St..  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro  

I-B 

1939 
1939 

Walnut  St  

Allie  Freeman,  Goldsboro  

I-B 

14 

Negbo: 
Dillard  H.  S  

Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

I-AA* 

1926 

11 

East  End  

Walter  Foster,  Goldsboro  

11 
14 

2 

Nannie  Frederick,  Goldsboro  

School  St  

Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro  

WILKES — 

White: 
Arbor  

C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Wilkesboro,  R  

3 

Mrs.  Ethel  DeJournette,  Thurmond. 

Coy  Durham,  Lomax  

Mrs.  Mae  Whittington,  Parsonville 

4 
1 

Benham-Cool  Springs. 
Big  Ivey   





1 

Blue  Ridge  

Mrs.  Vera  J.  West,  Benge  

Boomer...  .  

Sherman  Sebastian,  Boomer...  

1 

Buck   

Mrs.  Gwyn  F.  Vanney,  Reddies  River 
R.  L.  Whitley,  Hays  

1 

Burke  

1 

Cane  Creek.   

John  McGrady,  N.  Wilkesboro  

1 

Cherry  Grove  

Bessie  Norman,  Gilreath  . 

1 

Mrs.  Ola  Eller,  Crickett  

1 

Congo  

Verna  Foster,  Congo.  

1 

Dehart..-   

Mrs.  Sadie  Templeton,  Hays  ... 

2 

Denny  ville  

R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road  

3 

Double  Creek  

J.  H.  Wood,  Absher   

5 

2 

Ferguson  

2 

Flint  Hill   

U.  M.  Myers,  Hays  

1 

Ruby  Wyatt  Vannoy,  McGrady  





1 

Gilreath   

Margaret  Hendren,  Gilreath  

1 

Goshen..   

Mrs.  Frankie  Williams,  Wilkesboro . . 

2 



2 

Hendrix   

John  H.  Barnette,  Hendrix  

2 

Joynes...   

1 

Lewis  

1 

Loggins  

1 

Lovelace  

Mrs.  Lillian  Hafer,  N.  Wilkesboro 

4 

Maple  Springs  

D.  C.  Whittlington,  Wilkesboro 

13 

7 

R.  V.  Day,  Millers  Creek  

TT  A 
J.  I-A 

iyoi 

1 

Miller  (Millers 
Creek  Dist.)  - 

Mrs.  Bettie  T.  Nichols,  Millers  Creek. 

1 

Mine  Ridge  

5 

E.  T.  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro  

1 

Mt.  Crest  

1 

Mt.  Pisgah  

Mrs.  Katie  Felts,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R. 

7 

6 

Mt.  Pleasant  

P.  W.  Grew,  Champion   ... 

II-A 

1931 

2 

Mt.  Sinai   

M.  P.  Mastin,  N.  Wilkesboro.  .  .  . 

10 

G.  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro  

14 

5 

Mt.  View  

R.  E.  Miller,  Hays  

II-A 

1931 

2 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Anthony,  Ronda  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

WILKES— 

White: 

Oak  Grove  

Oakwoods  

Osborneville  

Parker  

Piney  Grove  

Piney  Ridge  

Pleasant  Hill  .. 

Pleasant  Ridge  

Roaring  Gap  

Roaring  River  

Rock  Springs  

Ronda  

Shady  Grove  

Shepherd  

Sherman  

Somers  

Spurgeon  

Stony  Hill  

Stony  Ridge  

Summit  

Traphill...  

Union  (Cricket)  

White  Oak  

Whittington  

Wilkesboro  

Windy  Gap  

Negro: 

Darby  

Lincoln  Heights  

Parks  Grove  

Rock  Creek   

Ronda  

Thankful   

Traphill...-  

North  Wilkesboro— 

White: 
N.  Wilkesboro  

Negro: 
Colored  

WILSON- 
WHITE: 

Buckhorn  

Bullock's   

Gardner's  

Lamm's  

Lee  Woodard  

Lucama   

New  Hope   

Rock  Ridge   

Saratoga   

Scott's   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating 


Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Mrs.  Pearl  Mikeal,  Cricket  

Mrs.  Faye  Davis,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Carlos  Prevette,  Union  Grove  

Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Sallie  Gilreath,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Florence  Vannoy,  Purlear  

Denver  Holcomb,  Ronda   

Charlie  Byrd,  Ronda  

Mrs.  Alva  H.  Simmons,  Roaring 

River  

C.  P.  Farmer,  Roaring  River.  

Mrs.  Carlo  Baker,  N.  Wilkesboro  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Ronda   

Annie  Howell,  Ronda  

R.  C.  Osborne,  Vannoy  

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Billings,  Reddies  River. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Thorpe,  Knottsville  

Mrs.  Bertha  Hodges, 

N.  Wilkesboro,  R   

Mrs.  Fannie  Yates,  Purlear  

Carl  Cockerham,  Roaring  River  

Ben  S.  Johnson,  Summit  

W.  V.  Nix,  Traphill   

Ralph  L.  Beshears,  Cricket   

Robert  Teague,  Purlear  

Evan  Colvard,  Reddies  River  

W.  T.  Long,  Wilkesboro   

Florence  Mathis,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.. 


II-A 
II-A 


1933 
1927 


Gertrude  Bowers,  Darby  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  

N.  W.  Roberts,  Wilkesboro  

Talmage  Harris,  Wilkesboro... 
Mrs.  Juanita  Graves,  Ronda... 

Ruby  Hayes,  Boomer  

Mrs.  Corinna  Adams,  Traphill  . 


Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro 
Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro. 

F.  E.  Parker,  N.  Wilkesboro. 


I-B 


1939 


K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson 


R.  C.  Folk,  Kenly,  R.  3  

J.  G.  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1  

Gordon  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  4... 

E.  W.  Joyner,  Wilson,  R.  1  

Eugene  Roberts,  Black  Creek.  _ . 

H.  B.  Mayo,  Lucama  

Mrs.  Lelia  Rhodes,  Wilson,  R.  1. 

S.  E.  Teeter,  Wilson,  R.  2  

C.  U.  Williams,  Wilson,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Ruth  Hyatt,  Wilson,  R.  2. 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


1923 


1927 


I-A* 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1928 


1923 
1929 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

5 

\A/II  CAM 

WILSON — 

White: 
Dims-.    -  - 

j.  m.  w  nitiora,  Dims 





6 

4 

Stantonsburg 

Hi.  W.  rort,  btantonsburg  

II-B 

1929 

6 

L.  A.  Waters,  Lucama  





1 

XT 

Negro: 
Brooks. .        .  - 

Surluta  Bell,  Wilson  





i 





2 

Mamie  Gibson,  Wilson,  R.  2__ 





2 

ivjazie  wens,  iui)4  rj.  JMasn,  wnson__ 





  • 



1 

Ferrell  -  -  — 

Savannah  Farmer,  1203  Washington 
bt.,  Wilson  





1 
I 

TJonUKir  Piano 

Mary  Barnes,  lou/  ej.  iNasn,  wuson. 
Marie  Bullard,  1006  Washington  St., 





o 
0 









0 

TT'll 

Mamye  rord,  Carroll  bt.,  Wilson  — 









2 

Eleanor  Hooker,  Green  St.,  Wilson. . 

— 



Q 
0 

Lela  Millard,  Wilson. 





2 

Maggie  Redmond,  Pender  St.,  Wilson 





2 

Mary  Lassiter,  W£  b.  H/ast  bt.,  wuson 
Mabel  Brewington,  122  Pender  St., 

 ■ 



1 

rowell  .  - 



4 

Kobt.  Lee,  Atlantic  bt.,  Wilson  — 



Ruffin  

Viola  Knight,  Wilson,  R.  4  

3 

Alice  Mitchell,  Box  1045,  Wilson 





3 

Sims 

Howard  Fitts,  Green  St.,  Wilson 

4 

Milton  Fisher,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson 





2 

Williamson  .  

M.  Gilliam,  1004  Washington  St., 





Izzetta  Green,  Wilson.  .  ...   





13 

10 

Elm  City — 

White: 

TPlm  Pi  +  Tr 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City 
r .  1 .  r ugate,  Llm  City. . 

I-B 

1940 

I-A 

1924 

4 

Town  Creek.  .  . 

Mrs.  Vance  Page,  Elm  City  .  .... 

g 

3 

Negro: 

TPl™  P!  +  Tr 

2 

Hattie  Ricks,  Elm  City.  .. 

1 

Pages  . 

Ruth  Coppedge,  Llm  City..  . 





n 
£ 

2 

Turner's  

Christine  Smith,  Elm  City   . . 

_ — 



7 

28 

Wilson — 

White: 
Chas.  L.  Coon  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson. 
J  M  Hough  Wilson 

I-AA* 

17 

Hearne  

Mrs.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson            .  . 

I-A 

1938 

13 

T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson  

I-A 

1940 

16 

Woodard  .. 

Mrs.  Edwina  Wells,  Wilson 

I-A 

1938 

3 

Negro: 
Barnes . 

Margaret  Morrison,  Wilson. 

8 

13 

Chas.  Darden.. 

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson...   

I-A 

1925 

1 

Lane's          ._  ... 
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1 
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Wilson — 

Negho: 
Sallie  Barbour  .. 

T7i                         •  j  TT7"1 

Eleanor  Reid,  Wilson   

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

Sam  Vick  -.  — 

Malcolm  Williams,  Wilson   

6 
5 
6 

YADKIN — 

White: 
Boonville   . 

rred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 
Albert  Martin,  Boonville   

II-B 

1940 

1922 
1929 

Courtney  

Johnson  H.  Steelman,  Yadkinville. 

East  Bend  

b  all  Creek  

L.  il.  lodd,  liiast  cend  

;i  _    *  ii    XT-  J1-S__J.I1— 

5 
5 
6 

L.  S.  Weaver,  Jonesville  

1929 
1936 
1924 

TXT    XT    T  1  .1     T_     IT„  .  „  4-  „  „  ..i  1 1  „ 

laokinvuie  

Li.  zL.  Coon,  ladkinvule  

Negho: 
Barney  Hill   

Dora  Joyce,  Boonville  

Boonville  

Sara  Barber,  Boonville  

East  Bend   

Ruby  M.  Roberts,  East  Bend  

Maggie  Jarret,  East  Bend  

Huntersville  

Oressa  Hauser,  Yadkinville  — 

Annie  Hairston,  Jonesville  



II-A 

1923 
1930 

1927 
1926 

ladkinvule  

YANCEY — 

White: 
Bakers  Creek  . 

• 

James  Hutchins,  Burnsville 

6 

T>    TT    TJ  .  ~  1 1    TJ  „  1  f J 

Banks  Creek  

Bee  Branch  

Mrs.  Henry  Stamey,  Burnsville,  R... 

4 

Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log   

II-A 
II-A 

Big  Creek...  

Ti        I  •          TT_11  ~  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Burnsville . . . 

Blue  Rock   

J.  o.  Young,  Windom  —  

6 

Burnsville.   

Friel  Young,  Hamrick   

Celo  

Clearmont  

J.  W.  Hoover,  Celo  

4 

T-,      TT  J      TT  _           11      /~1  —  Tl*J. 

II-A 
II-A 

Deyton  Bend   

Tj     T      Ym_2_  /~1  TiJi. 

Double  Island  

/"II  —  „  J  —    TJ- ,_"Lft«      (~~*                    A/f  X 

Elk  Shoal  

Mrs.  Robbye  K.  Mensley,  bald  Creek 

1928 

Hall  s  Chapel  

Jos.  M.  Robinson,  Celo   

Indian  Creek  

Mrs.  Ha  Phillips  Mclnturf,  Paint  Gap 
Clyde  Ayers  Burnsville 

Little  Creek 

Locust  Creek  

Winnie  Murphy,  Hamrick  

Lost  Cove  

T.  T.  Briley,  Toledo  

6 

C.  R.  Hubbard,  Micaville  

Mine  Fork  

Mrs.  J.  0.  Higgins,  Day  Book  

Pensacola..  

Dawson  Briggs,  Burnsville  

Piney  Hill  

Bonnie  Hilemon,  Bee  Log  

Mrs.  Edrus  Ledford,  Cane  River  

7  Mile  Ridge  

Bayard  Howell,  Sieux              .  . 
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FOREWORD 


Man's  search  for  information  concerning  the  world  about  him 
is  as  old  as  man  himself.  As  the  years  have  passed  he  has  added 
to,  corrected,  and  classified  these  facts  about  the  world  until  now 
he  has  amassed  much  scientific  knowledge  that  helps  him  in  his 
interpretations  of  it.  These  facts  of  Science  are  valuable  largely 
to  the  degree  that  they  become  functional  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals. Science  has  changed  man's  ways  of  living,  in  the  home, 
in  industry,  and  in  leisure.  It  has,  likewise,  greatly  changed 
man's  ways  for  making  a  living.  Man's  use  and  interpretation 
of  his  environment  may  still  further  be  controlled  by  his 
knowledge  of  Science. 

The  intense  interest  which  children  have  in  the  world  about 
them,  in  the  flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  stars,  is  generally 
observable.  The  subject  of  Science,  therefore,  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  children  to  understand  what  these 
things  mean  in  their  relationships  to  each  other  and  to  man. 

This  bulletin,  prepared  by  Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  principals  in  the 
State,  is  an  attempt  to  provide  definite  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  Science  in  the  elementary  school  of  the 
State.  With  the  aid  of  the  teachers  this  bulletin  purposes  to 
make  Science  more  functional  in  the  life  of  the  child ;  it  helps  to 
answer  his  many  questions  and  helps  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and 
interest  in  the  world  about  him. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  material  presented  here  may  be 
instrumental  in  improving  courses  already  being  offered  in  some 
of  the  public  schools  and  that  the  development  of  such  courses  in 
other  schools  may  be  stimulated.  A  better  understanding  of 
Science  and  its  implications  to  life  is  the  inherent  right  of  every 
child. 

Very  truly  yours, 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

January  1,  1941 


PREFACE 


In  his  "Essays  on  Education''  published  in  1860,  Herbert 
Spencer  raised  the  question,  "What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?" 
Of  course  his  answer  was  "Science".  His  conclusion,  however, 
was  not  accepted  by  everybody  at  the  time;  but  there  has  been 
constant  increase  in  the  importance  attached  to  Science,  not  only 
by  scientists  themselves  and  by  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  also  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  by 
persons  generally  interested  in  scientific  subjects. 

This  bulletin  on  Science  is  designed  to  assist  elementary 
teachers  in  promoting  a  constructive  program  of  Science  in  the 
elementary  school.  There  are  levels  in  Science  just  as  there  are 
levels  in  Mathematics,  so  far  as  the  learning  by  children  is  con- 
cerned, and  due  account  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  this  bulletin. 
Teachers  will  find  the  bulletin  helpful  for  use  in  either  one  of 
two  ways: 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  regular 
course  in  Science  in  any  one  of  the  elementary  grades ;  or  it  may 
be  used,  in  the  next  place,  as  source  material  where  incidental 
topics  are  selected,  or  in  an  integrated  program.  Teachers  should 
be  able  to  use  the  bulletin  helpfully  in  large  units  of  instruction 
in  Science,  or  in  many  other  ways  which  elementary  teachers  will 
use  to  promote  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Science  on  the 
part  of  elementary  school  pupils. 

Every  division  of  the  bulletin  is  important,  but  special  attention 
is  called  to  the  wealth  of  material  in  the  section  on  "Units, 
Specific  References,  Essential  Understandings,  Library  Reference 
Materials  For  Children,  and  Selected  Professional  References  For 
Teachers  For  Grades  One  Through  Seven."  It  is  hoped  that  all 
teachers  of  Science  in  elementary  schools  will  take  full  advantage 
of  this  excellent  material. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  many  members  of  science  com- 
mittees who  have  assisted  in  this  helpful  enterprise. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Emphasis  has  been  given  for  some  time  to  the  value,  place, 
and  content  of  Science  in  the  elementary  program  of  the  North 
Carolina  Schools.  The  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Elementary 
Schools,  1923,  1930,  and  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems,  1935, 
each  recognized  the  importance  of  Science.  These  courses  pre- 
sented cooperative  work  of  teachers  in  giving  direction  towards 
a  frame  of  reference,  in  suggesting  activities,  and  in  selecting  a 
number  of  science  principles  for  major  consideration.  Direct 
attention  will  be  called  in  specific  instances  to  the  valuable 
material  in  these  preceding  courses  of  study.  Science  instruction 
will  profit  by  frequent  use  of  this  material.  The  library  of  each 
school  should  contain  one  or  more  copies  of  the  1930  edition,  and 
teachers  now  have  the  use  of  individual  copies  of  the  1935 
publication. 

There  is  evidence  that  progress  has  been  made  in  Science 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  if  the  elementary  school  meets  the  challenge  to  help  children 
live  more  understandingly  in  their  environment,  greater  emphasis 
on  elementary  Science  will  help  to  do  it.  The  curriculum  in 
natural  Science  proposes  to  help  the  child  scientifically  answer 
for  himself  his  ever  increasing  questions  of  the  environment 
about  him.  Factual  science  information  takes  its  place  in  the 
interests  of  the  child  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  his  interest  in 
the  imaginative  and  play  form  of  things.  A  functioning  pro- 
gram in  the  life  of  the  child  should  give  satisfaction  to  his 
curiosity  of  the  things  happening  in  nature  about  him.  Likewise, 
it  should  quicken  his  interest  in  those  phenomena.  It  should  help 
him  appreciate  more  fully  the  natural  beauty  in  the  world  and 
stimulate  an  ever  growing  interest  in  interpreting  nature's 
conditions  and  resources. 

The  need  for  science  information  appears  to  be  a  growing  need. 
The  world  promises  today  to  be  an  ever  greater  scientific  world. 
A  continuous  unified  series  of  science  understandings  are,  there- 
fore, needed  to  help  the  child  to  better  understand  some  of 
nature's  happenings  that  are  going  on  around  him;  to  help  him 
know  how  these  processes  may  be  his  limitations;  and  to  more 
intelligently  inquire  into  how  these  processes  may  be  better 
developed  to  serve  man's  purposes.  Progression  in  science 
mechanisms,  the  use  in  the  home  of  simplified  forms  of  scientific 
principles  in  everyday  equipment,  the  care  of  the  body,  science  in 
food  values,  and  science  in  industry  each  promotes  the  need  for 
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science  training.  Typical  of  other  recognized  science  principles 
within  the  range  of  every  boy's  and  girl's  interest  are:  the 
physical  and  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  body  and 
our  responsibility  to  the  body's  care  and  upbuilding;  the  better 
development  of  plant  life  through  scientifically  treated  processes 
in  seed  and  plant  development ;  the  use  of  Science  in  Agriculture ; 
the  amassing  of  production  through  scientifically  developed 
machines ;  the  distribution  of  population  due  to  scientific  uses  of 
natural  resources ;  and  the  natural  environmental  conditions  that 
affect  the  behavior  of  plants,  animals,  and  the  activities  of  man. 

This  bulletin  purposes,  mainly,  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
where  we  are  in  practice  at  the  present  time  in  a  functional 
science  program  for  the  child.  It  will  use,  in  an  appreciable 
degree,  the  thinking  of  some  representative  teachers  and  groups 
of  teachers  who  are  evaluating  their  science  program.  Over  all, 
it  will  give  consideration  to  a  variety  of  phases  of  Science  which 
will  help  to  see  Science  as  those  factors  of  nature  ever  present  in 
the  child's  environment.  It  purposes  to  make  Science  more 
functional  in  the  lives  of  children. 

The  place  of  Science,  its  function  and  concepts  are  based  on  the 
following  theses  regarding  the  child : 

First,  that  the  child's  understandings  are,  in  a  large  degree, 
dependent  upon  his  purposeful  experiencing. 

Second,  that  the  child  reacts  to  every  situation  as  a  whole — 
that  facts,  appreciations,  and  attitudes  are  so  closely 
interlinked  that  no  one  can  be  extricated. 

Third,  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  and  act  upon  what 
Science  is  doing  to  the  child  as  what  the  child  is  doing 
to  his  Science. 

Fourth,  that  the  child  exhibits  natural  interest  in  the  phe- 
nomena (those  things  that  happen  in  nature)  of  his 
environment,  in  both  that  perceived  by  him  and  in 
that  stimulated  by  the  vision  of  his  teacher. 
Fifth,    that  children  like  scientific  facts;  they  like  to  know 
the  whole  truth  in  relation  to  their  maturity  in  under- 
standing the  topic. 
The  place  of  the  teacher,  as  in  other  subjects,  is  that  of  a 
skillful  guide  and  counselor.    She  desirably  exerts  leadership  in 
providing  conferences  on  plan,  in  pointing  the  way  towards 
reliable  source  materials,  in  adding  science  information,  in  per- 
ceiving applications  of  Science  within  the  child's  daily  uses  which 
he  does  not  recognize,  in  helping  the  child  to  organize  his  thinking 
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and  in  selecting  those  conclusions  most  pertinent  to  his  life 
situation.  The  teacher  draws  from  the  child  as  far  as  he  can 
go,  but  it  is  her  position  to  be  able  to  project  farther  in  planning 
and  thinking  than  the  child  can  go  alone.  She  so  evaluates  the 
selection  of  topics  for  or  with  the  group  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  will  be  assured  a  progressing  accumulation  of  science 
understandings. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  teacher  has  a  clear,  expressed 
basic  philosophy.  Regarding  this  Croxton  says,  "Translating  a 
philosophy  into  a  working  program  .  .  .  involves  many  problems 
and  difficulties.  It  has  been  assumed  that  Science  will  be  taught 
by  the  classroom  teacher.  Wherever  a  specialist  can  be  employed 
it  is  better  that  he  devote  his  time  to  aid  all  teachers  than  to  be 
a  special  teacher  of  science."1  He  further  states :  "Each  creative 
act  undertaken  by  the  pupils  becomes  likewise  an  undertaking 
for  the  teacher,  who  frequently  must  first  accomplish  the  task 
for  herself  and  who  must  always  visualize  the  outcomes  and 
explore  the  related  fields  of  knowledge.  In  this  manner  the 
teacher  placed  in  a  struggle  environment,  grows  in  power  and 
initiative."2 

To  classroom  teachers  who  feel  an  academic  handicap  in 
teaching  Science,  Craig's  statements  in  Chapter  II,  Science  and 
The  Classroom  Teacher,  give  untold  encouragement.  He  states, 
"A  teacher  need  not  be  a  scientist  in  order  to  teach  science  in  the 
classroom.  .  .  .  answers  to  problems  do  not  have  to  be  given  in  a 
hurry  .  .  .  Teachers  do  not  lose  the  respect  of  children  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  discovering  the  solutions  to 
problems  for  themselves.  The  procedure  should  be  to  bring  the 
doubts,  misconceptions,  challenges,  and  responses  of  any  indi- 
vidual child  before  the  group  if  they  seem  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, rather  than  immediately  to  offer  the  solution  or 
correction."3 

Science  for  the  elementary  school  has  undergone  perceivable 
stages  of  development.  Nature  study,  the  object  lesson  for  identi- 
fication, and  the  incidental  movement  have  now  given  precedence 
to  that  of  more  scientific  approaches  to  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships. Due  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interaction  of  the 
individual  with  the  phenomena  of  his  environment  and  the 
interdependence  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Recognition  is  also 
given  to  the  value  of  knowing  simple  physical  and  chemical 


1  Croxton,  W.  C.    Science  In  the  Elementary  School.    McGraw-Hill,  1937.    p.  32-36. 

2  Ibid.    p.  20. 

3  Craig,  Gerald  S.    Science  For  The  Elementary  School  Teacher.    Ginn,  1940. 
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processes  and  changes.  Each  stage  of  development  has  made 
contributions  to  the  child's  sympathetic  relationships  and  under- 
standings of  his  environment.  The  study  of  the  road-side  flowers 
in  the  fall,  the  early  blossoms  of  spring,  and  the  returning  birds 
after  migration  are  worthy  of  recognition;  however,  Science  as 
Science  in  the  lives  of  individuals  has  broader  areas  from  which 
to  draw  and  more  interpretive  meanings  to  contribute. 

In  classroom  lecture  discussions  of  larger  themes  and  areas 
from  which  to  draw  Craig  stated  that  Science  has  to  do  with  all 
the  natural  environment  of  children — that  pertaining  to  the 
universe,  the  area  beyond  the  earth,  that  pertaining  to  the 
behavior  of  living  things  and  conditions  necessary  to  life,  that 
pertaining  to  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  and  processes. 
We  do  not  need  the  term  'Mother  Nature'  as  motivation ;  we  need 
to  strike  deep  at  truths  as  to  interpretations.  The  recognition  of 
these  areas  in  science  and  the  child's  development  in  a  cross 
section  of  them  are  truly  prerequisites  in  his  well  balanced 
program.  SPACE,  TIME,  CHANGE,  ADAPTATION,  INTER- 
RELATIONSHIP, AND  VARIETY  should  be  introduced  in  the 
form  of  themes  and  problems  for  the  child's  solution. 

Science  in  the  elementary  program  considers  all  areas  of  the 
child's  experiencing,  solving,  critical  inquiry  and  proving.  Care- 
ful attention  should  be  given  to  what  is  done  to  vitalize  teaching. 
Animals  in  a  room,  an  aquarium,  rock  and  soil  collections  or 
growing  plants,  may  not  constitute  science  teaching.  Science  is 
evolved  when  there  is  interpretation  in  terms  of  universal 
principles. 
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SOME  PRACTICES  IN  OUR  PRESENT  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

Our  present  practices  in  teaching  Science  have  been  determined 
during  1938-39  and  1939-40  by  visitation  to  195  schools  and  2,028 
teachers,  by  the  expressions  of  teachers  in  conferences  in  the 
schools,  through  the  Science  Committees  in  29  counties,  and  by 
the  questionnaire  in  1939-40,  entitled  "Questions  Relating  to 
Science  in  the  Elementary  School."  Replies  from  567  teachers  in 
81  schools  in  37  city  or  county  units  have  made  it  possible  to  use 
a  cross-section  of  our  practices  in  viewing  our  present  situation 
and  to  use  the  reactions  of  teachers  to  the  science  work  in  plan- 
ning a  suggested  program.  The  responses  from  teachers  on  the 
following  topics  have  been  of  invaluable  help  in  ascertaining  our 
present  status  and  in  determining  topic  selections  for  the  grades : 

The  functions  of  Science  in  the  elementary  school. 
Fundamental  principles  of  major  importance. 
Balancing  the  science  program  in  fields  from  which 

Science  is  drawn. 
Records  of  units  taught  in  each  grade. 
Bases  for  the  selection  of  unit  topics. 
The  use  of  environmental  topics. 
The  use  of  experiments. 

Materials  and  equipment  needed  for  Science. 
References  of  first  and  second  choices. 

The  567  teachers  did  not  reply  to  all  questions.  For  instance, 
329  teachers  replied  to  Records  of  units  taught  in  each  grade. 
Each  item  varied  in  the  number  of  teachers  responding.  How- 
ever, in  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  replies  gave  a 
report  of  each  grade  in  the  school  which  showed  the  articulation 
and  sequence  in  each  school's  program. 

A  summary  of  these  statements  indicates  that  serious  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  a  more  continuous  and  selective 
science  program  by  many  individual  teachers  and  by  some  entire 
schools  and  county  groups.  And  yet,  inquiry  into  the  inclusion 
of  Science  as  a  continuous  program  in  the  grades,  one  through 
seven,  shows  that  there  is  existing  at  present  a  wide  gap  between 
the  number  of  schools  with  continuity  in  the  program  as  against 
the  recognized  value  of  the  place  of  Science  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
With  all,  the  most  encouraging  factor  in  evidence  is  that  the 
teachers  themselves  are  manifesting  a  strong  desire  to  close  that 
gap.  They  feel  the  need  for  Science  in  every  school  for  every 
boy  and  girl.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher  to  meet  that 
need  with  all  the  information  about  the  child,  his  environment, 
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his  interests,  and  with  all  the  science  facts  that  source  materials 
afford. 

A  comparative  study  of  units  used  this  year  by  329  teachers 
shows  that  in  practice  consideration  can  profitably  be  given  to 
the  sequence  in  child  growth  in  science  understandings  within  a 
grade  or  from  grade  to  grade  within  a  school.  A  large  number 
of  schools  pictured  one  or  more  grades  that  were  doing  excep- 
tional work  in  provision  for  the  children's  development,  other 
schools  showed  science  strength  only  in  spots  or  at  grade 
intervals.  Again,  there  were  schools  that  only  taught  Science 
seasonally,  or  when  acute  interest  was  manifested  by  the  children 
in  some  one  topic.  The  interest  on  flowers  in  the  spring  or  on  the 
birds  in  May  is  a  prevalent  illustration  of  this  last  point.  In 
brief,  the  programs  varied  from  records  of  continuous  child  and 
teacher  experiencing  to  that  of  the  incidental  and  occasional 
science  work.  Moreover,  the  material  in  66  units  reviewed  from 
one  county,  1939-40,  revealed  an  exceedingly  wide  grade  level 
range  in  the  selections  of  unit  topics  for  a  grade,  in  the  over- 
lapping of  topics,  in  source  reading  materials,  field  observations, 
and  pupil  activities.  Illustratively,  a  unit  entitled  ROCKS  IN 
OUR  LOCALITY  in  grade  III  was  on  a  more  advanced  level  than 
that  same  topic  in  that  same  school  in  grade  VI.  Units  on  BIRDS 
were  found  in  from  two  to  five  grades  out  of  seven  in  the  same 
school  on  approximately  the  same  level  of  work  in  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting.  Such  instances  signify  that  our 
schools  need  to  consider  in  practice  the  selection  of  available 
topics  covering  child  experiences  for  different  advancement  levels, 
the  child's  environment,  and  the  various  fields  from  which  ele- 
mentary Science  may  be  drawn. 

The  Harnett  County  Science  Committee,  1939-40,  upon  review- 
ing the  units  worked  out  last  year,  submitted  to  the  teachers 
Guiding  Points  For  Future  Units  which  is  given  here  in  part : 

First,     to'  use  a  more  immediate  environmental  approach. 
Second,  that  the  unit  should  not  be  too  broad  nor  too  limited  in  scope 
for  the  child. 

Third,    that  the  unit  should  begin  on  the  level  of  the  child's  under- 
standing. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  an  elimination  of  duplication  of  topics  on  the 

same  level.    The  field  is  inexhaustible. 
Fifth,     there  should  be  more  selective  reading  materials  on  the  topics. 

Compilation  of  the  reports  of  29  County  Science  Committees, 
1939-40,  involving  87  teacher  members  working  in  the  promotion 
of  better  programs  of  Science  discloses  that,  first:  The  work  in 
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Science  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  program  of  "incidental"  teach- 
ing; second:  There  is  an  express  need  for  more  continuously 
developing  understandings  of  science  principles  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  following  questions  and  statements  from  teachers  of  the 
factors  which  are  conditioning  the  present  science  status  in 
science  teaching  were  expressed  frequently  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered here.  They  apparently  gave  direction  to  many  teachers' 
philosophy  at  work  in  the  school : 

Shall  Science  be  taught  incidentally  as  brought  in  by  pupils' 
interest,  on  teacher  references,  or  in  regularly  progressing 
units  of  work  in  science  understandings? 
Significantly,  the  determinants  of  a  frame  of  reference  govern- 
ing the  practices  in  the  teachers'  points  of  view  were  the 
following : 

A.  There  is  not  time  for  it  in  the  weekly  (or  daily) 
program. 

B.  Science  should  be  brought  in  through  everyone  possible 
that  teaches  by  always  referring  to  science  principles 
that  are  involved. 

C.  When  children  show  an  interest  in  something,  that  is 
the  time  to  teach  it. 

D.  There  are  no  textbooks  (free)  provided  in  Science. 

E.  Lack  of  science  training  presents  a  handicap  in  teaching 
even  the  simple  concepts  in  an  organized  way. 

F.  Science  should  be  part  of  an  integrated  program. 

G.  When  science  principles  and  concepts  are  thought  of  as 
the  topic,  the  goal  will  be  the  teaching  of  a  science  fact. 

H.  Incidental  teaching  leaves  gaps  in  basic  science  under- 
standings; it  means  repetition  in  the  same  fields  and 
experiences,  with  omission  of  others. 

I.  Science  should  provide  for  units  of  organized  thinking 
on  a  topic  with  respect  and  place  given  to  the  "inci- 
dental" subject  that  is  worthy  to  the  group. 

These  questions  and  statements  can  best  be  answered  in  terms 
of,  and  consideration  for,  what  Science  may  do  for  the  child  and 
his  growing  needs  for  Science  in  interpretating  his  surroundings. 

The  Value  of  Sequence  In  Science  Growth.  Dewey  states  in 
Experience  and  Education,  that,  "The  experience  of  every  child 
and  youth,  in  the  country  and  city,  is  what  it  is  in  its  present 
actuality  because  of  appliances  which  utilize  electricity,  heat, 
physical  and  chemical  processes.  A  child  does  not  eat  a  meal  that 
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does  not  involve  in  its  preparation  and  assimilation  chemical  and 
physiological  principles.  He  does  not  read  by  artificial  light  or 
take  a  ride  in  a  motor  car  or  on  a  train  without  coming  into 
contact  with  operations  and  processes  which  Science  has  en- 
gendered. It  is  a  sound  educational  principle  that  a  student 
should  be  introduced  to  scientific  subject  matter  and  be  initiated 
into  its  facts  and  laws  through  acquaintance  with  everyday  social 
application."1 

An  acceptable  educational  procedure  is  to  start  with  the  child's 
growth  where  he  is.  The  first  source  of  his  content  should  be 
found  in  the  realm  of  his  daily  life  experiences.  But  once  this 
experience  is  found  there  should  be  some  progressive  develop- 
ment, some  connection  in  this  with  his  past  and  applications  to 
his  present  and  future.  Organization  of  his  experiencing  content 
in  relation  to  his  daily  needs,  in  information  or  in  proof  experi- 
ments, is  a  form  of  provision  for  organized  steps  in  learning. 

In  providing  subjects  or  topics  for  a  group  Patty  Smith  Hill 
says :  "Whether  the  first  move  is  made  by  teacher  or  child  seems 
less  important  than  the  child's  attitude  in  laying  hold  of,  or 
adopting  the  plan  of  action,  whether  initiated  by  adult  or  child."2 

"There  has  been  a  widespread  philosophy  that  Science  and 
nature  study  should  be  placed  on  an  incidental  basis.  If  a  child 
brought  a  flower  to  school,  there  was  a  lesson  about  flowers ;  or 
if  he  brought  a  snake,  there  was  a  lesson  on  snakes.  Science 
meanings  depended  entirely  upon  incidents.  It  became  incidental 
and  frequently  accidental  in  the  school  program."3 

In  appraising  "incidental"  teaching,  the  following  criteria  may 
be  used : 

First,  does  the  child's  directional  interest  in  process  allow  for  time 
to  be  taken  to  strike  deep  into  another  scientific  principle. 

Second,  does  the  discussion  help  the  child  in  a  better  understanding  of 
his  environment  and  his  relationship  to  it. 

Third,  does  it  help  the  child  to  see  relationships.  (Illustrative:  was 
the  swarm  of  bees  seen  as  an  act  in  their  communal  life;  as 
their  preparation  for  food;  as  the  work  of  a  useful  insect  to  the 
garden,  or  just  as  an  event  that  took  place.) 

Inadequacies  in  "incidental"  teaching  are  seen  when  science 
principles  and  applications  are  left  to  such  types  as : 

1.    Collecting  specimens,  looking  at  their  parts  through  a  microscope, 
then  leaving  the  subject  by  explaining  what  was  seen. 


1  Dewey,  John.    Experience  and  Education.    Macmillan.    1938.   p.  97. 

2  Garrison,  Charlotte.    Science  Experiences  For  Little  Children.    Introduction.  Scribner, 

1939.    p.  14. 

3  Craig.    Manual.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story.    Ginn.    p.  6. 
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2.  The  relating  of  the  event  that  a  swarm  of  bees  was  found  in  the 
woods. 

3.  The  description  of  a  bird  that  was  seen  on  the  way. 

4.  The  growing  of  bulbs  for  beauty  in  an  observational  way. 

5.  The  study  of  a  moth  today  and  a  spider  tomorrow. 

Croxton  says :  "While  all  of  us  gain  a  worthwhile  part  of  our 
education  incidentally,  organization  of  instruction  on  an  inci- 
dental basis  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  Certainly  elementary 
;Science  as  an  incidental  subject  has  made  little  progress."1 

Truly  these  incidental  experiences  have  a  place  in  the  program 
in  concrete  illustrations  or  applications,  but  the  school's  provision 
for  the  children's  science  experiences  cannot  be  left  to  mere 
incident.  There  is  also  a  place  for  "planned  experiences"  or 
"organized  units." 

Dependence  Upon  Provided  Texts.  While  reliable  source 
material  is  invaluable,  the  answer  to  children's  questions  is  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  a  state-provided  text.  Reference 
material  used  wisely,  that  is,  reading  to  a  subject  would  eliminate 
the  teaching  of  Science  by  strict  adherence  to  one  book  for  a 
grade.  A  well  selected  science  library  can  be  built  up  without 
undue  expense  by  selective  choices  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  (Refer  to  the  science  references  in  this  bulletin.)  A 
school  file  of  source  material  by  subjects,  properly  labeled  and 
with  some  indications  as  to  its  approximate  grade  levels  will  be 
helpful.  Each  school  should  take  account  of  the  subjects  of 
information  contained  in  the  books  which  it  now  owns.  This 
information  will  be  a  useful  guide  in  future  purchases.  The  72 
county  or  city  units  in  North  Carolina  now  using  the  "B"  or  "C" 
supplementary  reader  rental  plans  are  each  provided  with  sets  of 
science  texts  in  grades  I  through  VII.  The  accredited  elementary 
school  must  have  a  minimum  of  ten  science  titles  in  its  library 
approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Records  of  Units.  Wise  guidance  of  the  child  or  of  a  group 
demands  available  records  of  their  previous  experiences  and  per- 
formances, at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  unit  topic.  The  Course 
of  Study  for  1930  and  1935  each  urged  that  point.  Where  the 
choices  of  units  are  left  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  this  record  is 
the  balancing  wheel  for  the  child's  program.  Without  it  the 
succeeding  teachers  are  lost  in  evident  overlappings. 

Statements  of  98  teachers  in  98  schools  in  1939-40  distributed 
in  31  different  county  and  city  units  reveal  that  78  of  these 


1  Croxton,  W.  C.    Science  in  the  Elementary  School.    McGraw-Hill.    p.  35. 
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schools  kept  no  record  of  units  previously  taught  as  a  school 
program,  12  schools  kept  partial  records,  and  8  have  records  for 
more  than  one  year.  As  yet,  in  practice,  the  majority  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  unable  to  use  the  information  of  records 
as  help  in  selecting  a  new  subject  on  the  basis  of  what  the- 
children  have  had  in  the  preceding  grades  even  from  unit  topics. 
With  a  minimum  selection  of  unit  topics  for  the  grades  in  this, 
bulletin  which  might  form  the  basis  for  a  progressing  curriculum,, 
a  record  of  the  units  used  will  still  be  needed  in  the  school. 

The  Classroom  Teacher  Teaches  Science.  The  most  frequent 
response  of  teachers  regarding  the  guidance  of  children  in  a 
progressing  program  in  Science  is  an  honest  expression  of  a 
feeling  of  incompetence  in  the  subject.  Some  teachers  have  ably 
met  this  expressed  fear  of  incompetence  by  a  laboratory  ex- 
ploration policy  with  the  child  where  the  two,  in  joint  contribution 
to  the  subject,  explore,  observe,  record,  read,  study,  experiment,, 
draw  conclusions  and  generalizations.  Textbooks  in  Science,, 
library  books  and  bulletins  are  available,  however,  to  teachers 
who  are  vigilant  to  become  better  prepared  in  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  science  facts  which  begin  with  their  immediate  en- 
vironment of  the  trees,  rocks,  soils,  birds,  insects,  plant  life,  and 
the  child's  relation  to  it. 

The  science  courses  in  colleges,  which  a  majority  of  the- 
teachers  previously  had,  were  directing  attention  towards 
academic  work  for  advanced  work  in  Science.  There  are  few 
courses  offered  today  which  consider,  primarily,  the  simplified 
forms  of  science  concepts  to  be  acquired  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  the  science  equipment  needed.  This  often  causes  the  teacher 
to  plunge  with  the  child  in  the  grades  into  areas  too  broad  and 
understandings  too  advanced  for  the  child's  maturity. 

Classroom  teachers  can  teach  elementary  Science  without  being 
science  specialists.  Equally  important  with  facts  to  be  taught 
are  the  basic  scientific  attitudes  to  be  gained  as,  "much  knowledge 
remains  to  be  discovered,"  that  of  open-mindedness,  and,  for  the 
individual  to  realize  that  a  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn  until 
all  possible  information  on  it  has  been  advanced. 

Some  schools  select  one  teacher  as  a  science  consultant  for  the 
other  teachers  in  that  school.  In  some  county  units  the  teachers 
and  administrators  have  selected  Science  Committees  who  pro- 
vide professional  group  meetings  on  science  subjects  to  study 
procedures,  environmental  subjects,  and  purposeful  pupil  activi- 
ties.  They  also  help  teachers  to  evaluate  units  and  the  worth- 
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whileness  of  the  pupil  activities,  and  aid  them  in  criteria  for 
determining  pupil  growth.  Davidson,  Harnett,  and  Lincoln 
Counties  gave  outstanding  reports  of  this  type  of  assistance  in 
1939-40.  Publications  of  science  units  and  bulletins  through 
cooperative  professional  county  or  city  groups  have  markedly 
aided  and  stimulated  the  teachers  in  service,  such  as  the  bulletins 
in  Alamance  County,  1938,  1939;  Raleigh  City  Schools,  1935; 
Durham  County,  1937,  1938 ;  and  Harnett  County,  1940. 

GENERAL  STATUS  OF  SCIENCE 

The  most  encouraging  trend  in  the  status  of  Science  is  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  it  is  coming  principally  from  classroom  teachers. 
Paul  R.  Hanna  comments  on  the  general  situation  in  these  terms : 
"For  decades  the  school  has  depended  almost  exclusively  upon 
verbalization  as  the  method  for  teaching  children  about  the  world 
in  which  they  live — or  the  children  read  out  of  books  the 
abstractions  which  adults  had  written  to  introduce  the  young  to 
the  wonders  of  the  world — rather  than  giving  children  oppor- 
tunities to  know  their  environment  through  their  sensory  organs 
of  touch,  sight,  sound,  smell,  and  taste."1 

Studies  by  Weller2  in  1933  sampling  one  elementary  school  for 
each  200,000  population  in  eight  states — Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York  and 
Texas — found  that  four-fifths  of  the  schools  reported  Science 
taught  regularly,  the  average  time  of  72  minutes  per  week.  The 
work  was  organized  on  a  unit  basis  in  over  half  of  the  schools. 
Teachers  interested  farther  in  research  contributions  in  science 
education  made  by  Hillman,  Craig,  Palmer,  Trafton,  and  others 
are  referred  to  Croxton,  Science  in  the  Elementary  School, 
Chapter  VIII,  and  to  National  Society  For  the  Study  of  Education, 
Thirty-First  Yearbook,  Part  I,  A  Program  For  Teaching  Science. 


1  Hanna,  Paul.  Providing  Significant  Experiences  in  Science — Childhood  Education.  April, 
1939 

2  Weller  and  Others.  A  Survey  of  the  Present  Status  of  Science  Education— Science  Edu- 
cation.   October,  1937. 
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APPROACHES  TO  THE  CURRICULAR  CONTENT 

There  are  a  variety  of  approaches  to  science  content.  Content: 
or  subject  matter  herein,  as  in  other  subjects,  is  considered  as  all 
the  factors  which  help  children  in  getting  adequate  information 
on  a  problem  or  unit  topic.  These  factors  include,  mainly, 
experiences,  observations,  experiments  and  source  readings. 

The  "incidental"  teaching,  "planned  experiences,"  integration 
with  the  social-science  field,  science  activities  in  the  activity 
program,  and  organized  unit  subjects  are  some  of  the  most  usual 
ways  through  which  science  understandings  are  evolved.  With- 
out a  question  there  is  a  place  for  each  of  these  in  the  child's 
program,  but  not  a  place  for  whole-time  adherence  to  one.  Phases 
in  "incidental"  teaching  have  been  reviewed  in  a  preceding 
section.  Integration  at  times  with  the  social  studies  is  valuable 
when  science  principles  are  made  deeply  meaningful,  not  just 
alluded  to.  "A  Study  of  Africa  need  not  be  introduced  in  order  to 
study  dryness  and  evaporation,  when  evaporation  is  a  phenomena 
occurring  in  everyday  life, — nor  is  a  study  of  Holland  necessary 
to  introduce  bulbs,  nor  Syria  to  initiate  work  on  air  when  air 
surrounds  the  child."1  Those  elementary  schools  that  organize 
their  instruction  about  the  activity  program  should  have  reliable 
means  to  determine  whether  the  year's  program  of  activities  is 
properly  balanced  for  the  children  in  the  various  fields  of  Science 
and  to  find  if  the  children  are  getting  a  minimum  number  of 
facts. 

More  and  more  subject  line  demarcations  are  being  broken 
with  the  recognition  that  within  each  area  are  opportunities  for 
development  in  other  subjects.  Forceful  spoken  and  written  ex- 
pression in  each  subject  area  is  purposeful  language  at  work;, 
representative  and  creative  arts  are  a  part  of  Science,  the  social 
studies  or  Mathematics.  Vocabulary  building  is  specific  to  each 
subject  and  the  child's  reading  readiness  may  be  the  normally 
expected  handicap  in  each  topic  involving  new  scientific  terms. 
Due  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  reading  process,  the  child  is 
dependent  upon  having  formerly  fixed  meanings  to  symbols  for 
his  understanding.  Children  can  likely  pronounce  the  words 
hibernate,  osmosis,  or  adaptation  but  reading,  that  is,  getting 
correct  meanings  out  of  the  symbols  depends  upon  their  previous 
experience  with  the  word  or  upon  the  aid  given  to  them  at  the 
time  which  it  is  needed.  Assistance  in  vocabulary  work  will  be 
needed  in  grades  I  through  VII. 


1  National  Society  For  the  Study  of  Education.    A  Program  for  Teaching  Science.    Part  I.. 

Thirty-First  Yearbook,  1932.    p.  160. 
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Recent  courses  of  study  show  definite  trends  in  recognizing 
that  Science  has  a  contribution  of  its  own  to  make  to  the  child. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  Glenns  Falls,  New  York,  1939 ; 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  1937;  Maryland  State,  1933;  and  Chicago 
University  Laboratory  School,  1939.  Science  Instruction  in 
Elementary  and  High  School  Grades,  University  of  Chicago, 
1939,  promotes  the  following  plan  regarding  science  principles: 
"The  experiences  with  the  natural  world  in  grades  one  and  two 
are  of  such  nature  that  the  teachers  prefer  to  call  them  "planned 
experiences"  rather  than  teaching  units.  The  program  of  each 
year  from  the  second  through  the  fourth  includes  both  "planned 
experiences''  and  organized  units ;  fifth  through  twelfth  consists 
of  organized  units."1  In  all  activities  the  child  is  directed  towards 
certain  definite  core  ideas.  The  teacher  therein  puts  emphasis 
on  understandings  rather  than  on  objects  such  as:  Topic — 
Grade  Two — Wind  and  Wind  Toys.  Core  Ideas:  (a)  Air  is  all 
about  us  (b)  Air  is  real  material  although  it  is  invisible  (c)  Air 
is  necessary  to  living  things  (d)  Wind  is  air  in  motion  (f )  Wind 
has  force  and  man  has  put  it  to  work.  The  experiences  with  the 
child  in  the  kindergarten — primary  grades  of  the  Laboratory 
School  are  of  four  types,  spoken  of  as  (1)  incidental  experiences 
(2)  planned  experiences  (3)  organized  units  (4)  experiences  in 
connection  with  other  subjects. 

In  the  "Suggested  Outline  For  Grades  One  to  Six,"  Thirty- 
First  Yearbook,  A  Program  For  Teaching  Science,  Chapter  XI, 
by  Dr.  Florence  Grace  Billig,  emphasis  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  science  principles  from  grades  one  through  six.  She 
states,  "The  fundamental  learning  experiences  will  be  directed 
towards  the  realization  of  large  scientific  principles." 

In  any  listing  of  approaches,  in  a  promising  science  program, 
there  will  doubtless  be  found  many  types  of  approaches.  An 
incidental  experience  of  a  flight  of  ducks  over  a  farm  may  grow 
into  an  organized  unit  on  migration.  "It  is  true,  however,  that 
many  teachers  who  have  followed  the  leads  initiated  by  children 
as  they  observe  or  bring  in  interesting  specimens  have  taught 
a  hit-or-miss  kind  of  science."1  So  called  following  the  lead  of 
children  is  too  often  following  the  lead  of  one  child  out  of  forty. 
A  created  interest  may  be  more  important  for  the  group  than 
that  which  is  designed  by  one  or  two  individual  members  of  that 
society  for  the  group.  A  science  program  needs  variety.  It 
needs  evaluation  of  what  its  approaches  are  doing  for  the  child. 

1  Science  Instruction  In  the  Elementary  and  High  School.  University  Laboratory  School, 
Chicago,    p.  15-16. 

1  National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Supervisors.  Twelfth  Yearbook,  1939. 
Newer  Instructional  Practice*  of  Promi-".    p.  46. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS  THROUGH  ORGANIZED  UNITS 

Organized  units  should  provide  for  the  children  to  grow  in  ever 
enlarging  factual  experiences.  At  no  time  would  the  whole  pro- 
gram be  organized  into  prescribed  units.  It  would  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  children's  program  would  show  advancement  in 
certain  science  understandings  during  their  lower,  middle,  and 
upper  elementary  years.  A  continuous  program  will  advantage- 
ously consider  the  inclusion  of  principles  at  the  time  that  they 
would  be  most  meaningful  to  the  group. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  development  of  under- 
standings in  facts  relating  to  air:1 

Primary  Work — Approximately  Grades  I  &  II 

1.  Air  is  all  about  us. 

2.  Wind  is  air  in  motion — that  is,  moving  fast. 

3.  Wind  has  power  to  move  objects. 

4.  Air  is  necessary  for  animals  to  live. 

5.  Air  is  necessary  for  plants  to  live. 

6.  Air  is  taken  into  the  body  through  the  nose  or  mouth  and  goes  into 
the  lungs. 

7.  A  straight  standing  or  sitting  position  will  help  the  air  to  reach  the 
lungs. 

8.  There  is  water  in  the  air  all  the  time. 

9.  There  is  dust  in  the  air  all  the  time. 

Lower  Elementary — Approximately  Grades  HI,  IV  and  V 

1.  Warm  air  rises  from  any  heated  object. 

2.  Air  is  a  substance  that  occupies  space. 

3.  Air  has  weight;  it  presses  upon  all  sides  of  an  object. 

4.  Water  goes  into  the  air  from  anything  that  is  wet. 

5.  Water  in  the  air  is  changed  to  vapor. 

6.  When  the  air  is  cooled,  the  vapor  changes  to  a  liquid  form;  these 
tiny  drops  run  together  to  make  rain. 

7.  Vapor  cools  in  the  air  and  makes  a  cloud. 

8.  Fog  is  moisture  in  the  air;  fog  is  a  cloud. 

9.  Cooled  air  may  make  clouds,  rain,  fog,  snow,  or  sleet. 

10.  Cool  air  does  not  hold  as  much  water  as  warm  air. 

11.  The  leaves  of  a  plant  take  in  air  through  openings  in  their  surface. 

12.  There  is  air  in  the  soil. 

13.  A  thermometer  measures  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Upper  Elementary — Approximately  Grades  V,  VI,  and  VII 

1.  Air  is  a  mixture  of  gases,  chiefly  oxygen. 

2.  Water  turned  into  steam  is  a  gas. 

3.  All  animals  and  plants  need  oxygen. 


iBeauchamp  and  West.  Teachers  Manuals — Science  For  Children — Grades  I,  II,  &  III. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Manual.    Discovering  Our  World — Books  I  and  II. 
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4.  A  layer  of  atmosphere  or  air  surrounds  the  earth  about  200  miles  in 
depth. 

5.  Warm  air  can  hold  more  moisture  than  cold  air. 

6.  Since  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air,  it  tends  to  fall  as  rain,  sleet, 
snow. 

7.  Air  expands  when  heated. 

8.  The  pressure  on  every  square  inch  is  about  15  pounds  (at  sea  level). 

9.  The  weight  of  air  can  be  measured  by  a  barometer. 

10.  As  cooler  air  rushes  towards  the  space  left  as  heated  air  rises,  air 
currents  and  winds  are  formed. 

11.  Air,  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  are  carriers  of  sound;  heavier  gases 
are  the  better  conductors. 

Science  areas  are  too  broad  in  social  and  recreational  impli- 
cations to  use  such  statements  as  the  above  merely  as  a  list  of 
facts  to  be  learned,  except  in  relation  to  that  principle  at  work  in 
the  child's  environment.  Moreover,  such  facts  will  constantly  be 
a  part  of  the  developing  of  other  topics,  such  as,  Grade  II — Caring 
For  Our  Health ;  Grade  III — Home  Life  In  Hot  Dry  Lands ;  Grade 
V — How  Weather  Affects  Man's  Work  and  Play  in  our  Com- 
munity. 

When  science  facts  become  a  part  of  health,  social  studies,  or 
other  topics  it  provides  chances  to  restate  the  concepts  previously 
studied  in  a  re-inforced  way. 
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OBJECTIVES,  GENERALIZATIONS,  AND  CONCEPTS 

Current  courses  of  study,  syllabi,  and  textbooks  list  innumber- 
able  objectives  to  be  attained  in  Science.  Many  of  these  relate 
specifically  to  scientific  understandings ;  many  to  those  that  would 
be  applicable  to  the  total  development  of  boys  and  girls  as  those 
designed  to  develop  attitudes  and  appreciations.  Each  point  of 
view  is  important.  The  point  of  view  herein,  however,  regards 
those  objectives  which  are  not  distinctly  scientific  understandings 
as  the  sum  total  objectives  of  all  the  child's  living  experiences 
within  the  school  and  without.  And  as  such,  it  accepts  "the 
organism  acting  as  a  whole,  with  thinking,  feeling,  impulse, 
physical  moving,  glandular  action,  etc.  as  aspects  of  one  organic 
action,"1  not  separable  into  parts.  It  views  learning  as  those 
changed  ways  of  behaving  that  take  place  within  the  individual 
in  any  aspect  of  interaction  between  him  and  his  environment. 
In  the  main,  the  major  aims  and  objectives  that  have  given 
direction  in  the  teaching  of  Science  are  those  defined  and  sum- 
marized in  the  report  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching 
of  Science  (Craig,  Downing,  Pieper,  Watkins,  Curtis,  and  Powers) 
found  in  the  Thirty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  For 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  A  Program  For  Teaching  Science, 
1932. 

In  previous  North  Carolina  publications  there  has  been  given 
extensive  listing  of  objectives,  abilities,  generalizations,  funda- 
mental principles,  and  concepts  in  elementary  Science  which 
teachers  will  find  valuable  in  the  science  program.  Reference 
is  given  to  the  following  pages : 

1930 — Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  Publication  No.  154,  p.  396-399,  414-415-419. 

1935 — A  Study  In  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools,  Publication  No.  189,  p.  331-339. 

1938 — Handbook  For  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Publication  No.  206,  p.  127. 

Beauchamp  and  West  call  attention  to  three  points  that  seem 
exceptionally  worthy  of  attention  in  considering  ways  in  which 
Science,  or  any  other  subject,  can  bring  about  modification  of  the 
behavior  of  an  individual.  These  ways  are  in  part : 

First,  through  an  understanding  of  the  forces,  phenomena,  processes, 
materials,  and  living  things  that  interact  to  produce  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 


1  Kilpatrick.    Remaking  the  Curriculum.    Newsom.    p.  18. 
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Second,  by  development  of  scientific  attitudes.  (Open-mindedness,  the 
spirit  of  further  inquiry,  and  recognition  of  cause  and  effect 
relationships  are  some  of  its  goals.) 

Third,  by  training  in  critical  thinking.  (The  scientific  approach 
should  teach  us  how  to  draw  valid  inferences  from  data.)i 

Concepts  cannot  be  held  strictly  to  a  grade  placement,  however, 
there  can  be  recognition  of  how  much  farther  succeeding  groups 
can  go  with  a  concept  which  has  been  begun  in  a  preceding  grade. 
Beauchamp  and  West  illustrate  that  point  in  terms  of  applying 
and  extending  the  concept. 

On  this  topic  Croxton  says,  "Certainly  broad  concepts  cannot 
be  taught  to  children  as  such  but  must  be  achieved  through  a 
very  large  number  of  well  planned,  challenging  experiences."2 

Long  lists  of  objectives  in  any  unit  of  work  are  inadvisable. 
Related  meanings  will  naturally  occur.  But  one  or  two  central 
meanings,  big  understandings,  or  scientific  principles,  should 
definitely  be  made  a  part  of  each  study  topic.  In  viewing  the 
continuous  program,  varying  units  will  of  necessity  call  upon  a 
number  of  "essential  meanings"  or  concepts.  However,  "Certain 
meanings  must  be  learned  earlier  than  others.  Some  of  them 
may  be  basic  to  the  understanding  of  others."3 

The  following  nineteen  large  scientific  concepts  or  objectives, 
given  by  Craig,  have  appreciably  governed  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects in  elementary  science  programs.  They  are  not  statements 
to  be  memorized  or  even  given  to  children.  They  are  placed  here 
for  the  teachers  use  to  indicate  direction  instruction  should  take : 

1.  "Man's  conception  of  truth  changes. 

2.  Much  knowledge  remains  to  be  discovered. 

3.  Conditions  favorable  to  life  are  likely  to  persist  on  the  earth  for  a 
very  long  time;  no  catastrophe  for  the  entire  earth  is  probable  for 
immense  periods  of  time. 

4.  The  earth  is  very  old  as  measured  in  terms  of  our  units  of  time. 

5.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  always  had  its  present  appearance 
and  is  constantly  changing. 

6.  There  have  been  profound  changes  in  the  climates,  not  only  of 
various  regions,  but  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 

7.  Space  is  vast. 

8.  The  earth  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  natural 
forces. 

9.  The  sun  is  the  original  source  of  energy  for  the  earth. 

10.  The  earth's  position  relatively  to  the  sun  and  moon  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  life  on  the  earth. 

11.  All  life  has  evolved  from  very  simple  forms. 


1  Beauchamp  and  West.    Manual— Science  For  Children.    Scott,    p.  5-6. 

2  Croxton.    Science  In  the  Elementary  School.    McGraw-Hill  .  p.  28. 

3  National  Society  For  the  Study  of  Education.    Thirty-First  Yearbook.    Part  I.    p.  145. 
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12.  Species  have  survived  because  by  adaptations  and  adjustments  they 
have  become  fitted  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

13.  Through  interdependence  of  species  and  struggle  for  existence, 
there  is  maintained  a  balance  among  the  many  forms  of  life. 

14.  Life  is  dependent  upon  certain  materials  and  conditions. 

15.  Efficient  living  is  dependent  upon  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
health  and  sanitation. 

16.  Gravitation  is  the  attraction  between  bodies.    It  has  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  movements  of  astronomical  bodies. 

17.  The  earth  and  its  life  are  greatly  affected  by  the  ocean  of  air  which 
completely  surrounds  it. 

18.  In  industry  and  in  the  home,  man  can  accomplish  more  in  less  time 
by  the  use  of  machines. 

19.  The  applications  of  electricity  and  magnetism  in  the  home  and 
industry  have  revolutionized  the  methods  of  living  of  many  people."i 

CONSIDERATIONS  IN  PROVIDING  A  PROGRAM 

The  Environmental  Aspect 

The  first  source  for  science  subjects  should  be  from  the  child's 
immediate  surroundings.  The  child  lives  in  an  environmental 
maze  of  Science.  His  questioning  mind  is  curious  and  anxious 
about  plant  life,  the  earth,  sky,  the  bug,  bee,  star,  raindrop,  birds, 
migration,  rocks  and  soil,  evaporation  and  condensation;  the 
behavior  of  living  things  and  the  causes  for  these  behavior 
patterns.  Conditions  and  specimens  that  are  closest  to  the  child 
are  naturally  the  most  real  to  him.  These  realities  allow  the 
child's  feel,  sound,  touch,  and  smell  faculties  to  be  at  work  in 
observing  and  studying  types  of  behavior  and  the  interdependence 
of  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  work  in  the  lower  grades  should  begin  with  the  child's 
interest  in  natural  Science  in  his  own  home  area,  his  own  fields 
and  garden,  and  his  own  school  ground.  With  this  familiarity, 
in  the  succeeding  grades  his  environment  has  a  background  to 
widen  to  his  locality,  his  county,  regions  seen  on  trips,  regions 
read  about,  the  United  States,  thence  to  conditions  in  other  lands. 

Too  often  small  children  try  to  deal  with  a  topic  far  beyond 
their  power  and  vision.  For  instance,  a  second  grade  would  study 
The  Trees  of  Our  School  Ground,  whereas,  the  trees  of  our  State 
or  the  broad  subject  "Trees"  would  be  more  meaningful  to  them 
in  a  more  advanced  grade. 

A  review  of  51  units  submitted  to  one  county  Science  Com- 
mittee in  1939-40  revealed  in  evaluation  a  decided  need  for  more 
environmental  topics,  both  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences ; 


1  Craig  and  Others.    Teachers'  Manuals — Pathways  In  Science  Series.    Ginn,  1932. 
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also,  a  need  for  beginning  with  the  child's  locality  and  widening 
his  horizon  through  experiencing  in  the  grades.  Typical  of  the 
suggestions  given  in  these  units  by  this  Committee  are : 

"Subjects  too  general  for  the  child  Suggestions 

Grade  II — Trees  of  North  Carolina  (a)  Trees  of  Our  Home  Yards  and 

School  Yards  That  We  Know. 
How  We  Protect  Them;  How 
They  Help  Us. 
(b)  Specific  Types. 

Grade  III — Wild  Flowers  (a)  Wild   Flowers   That  We  Have 

Observed  in  This  Locality, 
(b)  Types. 

Grade  V — Rocks  and  Minerals  (a)  The  Source,  Mining,  and  Some 

of  the  Values  of  Rocks  and 
Minerals  in  Our  Locality; 
County. 

(b)  Rocks   and   Mineral  Specimens 
in  North  Carolina. 

Grade  VI — Spiders  (a)  Useful  and  Harmful  Insects  We 

(Spiders  are  Arachnids)  Know. 

(b)  Types    of    Social   and  Solitary 
Insects."i 

Limitation  in  the  development  of  science  facts  does  not  lie 
wholly  within  the  topic  stated;  it  does,  however,  indicate  some 
specificness  of  nature  to  some  specific  locality. 

The  replies  from  322  teachers  to  the  "Questions  Relating  to 
Science  in  the  Elementary  School,"  on  "In  What  Ways  Did  You 
Use  Environmental  Topics  In  1939-40  ?"  gave  many  single  general 
statements,  such  as  "Birds".  It  also  gave  the  more  complete 
types  such  as  follow: 

A.    "Study  of  the  Water  Animal  Life  In  Our  Locality. 
Types:  1.  Our  school  aquarium 

2.  Our  home-land  ponds 

3.  Our  near-by  streams 

I.   By  use  of  the  laws  of  health,  survival  and  adaptation, 

food  and  habitat. 
II.  By  collecting  types :   cocoons ;  snails ;  frogs. 

III.  By  observing :   growth  changes ;  covering ;  adaptation ; 

seasonal  habits. 

IV.  By  discussing,  reading  source  materials,  making  records 
and  reports."2 


1  Harnett  County  Science  Promotion  Committee.  1939-40. 

2  Rockingham  Grammar  School.    Grade  III.    Richmond  County. 
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B.  "Soil  erosion  and  forest  conservation  work  in  progress  in 
our  locality."1 

C.  "A  selected  number  of  minerals,  rocks,  birds,  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  weeds,  and  insects  found  in  this  section; 
their  conservation ;  their  value ;  harmful  and  useful  types. 
The  Formation  of  Our  Mountains ;  Our  Water  Power."2 

D.  "Plants  In  Our  Locality" ;  Experiments  in  reproduction. 

I.   Seed  type :  tomato,  corn,  okra,  marigold,  beets,  turnips. 
II.   Rooted  slips:  colus,  boxing,  patient  plant,  wandering 
Jew. 

III.  Bulbs :  narcissus  and  daffodils. 

IV.  Tubers :   green  plants  from  sweet  potato. 

Science  Principles:  Observed  effect  of  varying  amounts 
of  light,  heat  and  water  upon  each  of 
the  above  plants."3 

Avoiding  the  Single  Topic 

"Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  work  become  a  detailed 
study  of  any  one  plant  or  animal."4  Often  such  topics  as  The 
Bluebird,  The  Spider,  The  Pitcher  Plant  or  the  unusual  Penguin 
would  consume  the  subjects  for  study.  The  single  topic  has  to 
become  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  The  Bluebird  may  be  a  part  of 
"Birds  of  Our  Locality"  or  the  more  advanced  "Migratory  Habits 
of  Some  Birds."  The  Penguin  becomes  a  part  of  groups  of 
animals  of  unusual  qualities. 

With  over  375,000  different  insects  in  the  world  and  as  many 
plants  and  animals,  the  single  topic  allows  for  slow  progress. 
Exceptions  to  this  would  be  the  study  of  a  "bug",  "beetle",  or  an 
other  hostile  insect  giving  destruction  to  a  local  plant.  Class 
observation  and  study  in  the  beginning  grades  of  such  types  as, 
a  rabbit,  sitting  hen,  snail,  garter  snake,  guinea  pig,  the  cocoon 
or  chrysalis  may  be  desirable,  when  the  study  of  one  type  gives  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  a  species  or  other  types  in  that  locality. 

Likewise,  care  should  be  taken  that  elementary  children 
do  not  spend  time  and  effort  in  memorizing  the  classification  of 
butterflies,  nor  the  families  or  orders  of  flowering  plants. 

A  Balanced  Program  In  Science 

Recognition  has  been  given  in  previous  North  Carolina  publi- 
cations to  the  fields  of  astronomy,  biology,  geology,  physics,  and 


1  Rosa  Edwards  School.    Grade  VI,  Henderson  County. 

2  Bryson  City  School.    Grades  II,  III,  V,  Swain  County. 

3  Hope  Valley  School,  Durham  County. 

*  Beauchamp  and  West.    Science  for  Children — Manual,    p.  22. 
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•chemistry  as  a  basis  about  which  material  may  be  drawn.1  For 
elementary  school  purposes  in  unit  selections,  checking  areas 
covered,  and  source  material  analysis,  this  bulletin  uses  a  combi- 
nation of  these  fields  into  three  divisions  pertaining  to:  "the 
behavior  of  living  things;  the  universe;  chemical  and  physical 
processes  and  changes."2  A  major  point  in  either  of  these  for 
younger  children  should  be  the  idea  of  simplified  forms. 

Unless  the  teacher  uses  constantly  the  records  of  units  pre- 
viously taught  or  uses  guides  in  unit  selections,  the  child's 
program  will  likely  become  a  series  of  repetitions  in  one  field. 
A  tabulation  of  the  unit  topics  used  by  329  teachers  in  1939-40, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "In  which  field  of  Science  did  you  give 
major  emphasis?",  the  Science  Questionnaire  showed  that  96 
per  cent  of  the  topics  given  were  in  one  area,  that  of  the  behavior 
of  living  things.  It  is  necessary  for  each  teacher  to  evaluate  and 
guard  against  that  tendency. 

To  help  maintain  that  balance  in  the  several  major  fields  of 
Science  for  each  grade  one  reviewed  course  of  study  charted  the 
suggested  units  under  the  following  areas  which  have  given  able 
assistance  to  the  teachers : 

(Simplified  Forms) 
"I.    The  Universe  A.  Astronomy 

B.  Geology 

which  deals  with  the  earth  in  relation  to  sun,  moon,  stars,  and 
planets;  the  earth  and  its  rocks,  its  soils,  its  contours,  and 
physical  structure. 

II.    Living  Things  A.  Biology 

B.    Nature  Study 
dealing  with  the  adaptation  of  animals  and  plants  to  their  en- 
vironment and  with  their  inter-relation  and  inter-dependence. 

III.    Chemical  and  Physical    A.  Chemistry 
Processes  B.  Physics 

which  deals  with  the  great  laws  underlying  the  conservation  and 
changes  of  matter  and  energy  and  the  sources  and  uses  of 
power."1 

"Experiences  of  little  children  should  include  activities  in  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  biological  sciences.  Frequently  the 
physical  sciences  are  viewed  by  the  teacher  in  terms  of  the 


1  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools.  1930. 

2  Maryland  School  Bulletin.    Science  In  the  Elementary  School.  1933. 

1  Maryland  School  Bulletin.  Science  In  the  Elementary  School.  State  Department  of 
Education,  Baltimore,  1933. 
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formally  organized  physics  and  chemistry  of  her  own  school 
experience."2 

Children's  interests  are  observingly  divided  into  these  fields  of 
Science  with  a  widening  interest  in  that  of  changes  brought 
about  by  chemical  and  physical  processes  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades.  But  children  are  interested  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
rather  than  a  deep  interest  in  a  few  in  one  area.  With  this  wide 
interest  of  children  the  teacher  must  be  a  skillful  selective  helper. 

The  initial  planning  would  provide  only  for  a  minimum  selection 
in  each  field.  Children's  resourcefulness,  their  interest,  and  that 
of  the  teacher  will  broaden  and  enlarge  the  work.  At  times  it 
deletes  the  original  plans.  Cursory  questions  will  always  be 
arising;  those  that  are  too  irrelevant  should  be  deferred  or 
omitted.  The  teacher's  vision  and  projection  for  the  future 
should  be  able  to  use  some  of  the  children's  immediate  interests 
and  yet  not  be  totally  absorbed  in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  stimu- 
lation for  the  areas  that  balance  the  work  for  them. 

Activities,  laboratory  work,  and  discussions  should  all  be  based 
on  questions,  situations  and  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  as  a 
part  of  the  major  problem  at  that  time.  Larger  areas  from  which 
scientists  today  draw  upon  for  elementary  meanings  are  those 
of: 

1.  The  earth 

2.  Beyond  the  earth 

3.  Conditions  necessary  to  life 

4.  Living  things  (Adaptation,  economic  value,  balance  of  nature.) 

5.  Physical  and  chemical  forces  and  phenomena 

6.  Man's  control  of  his  environment 

Teachers  who  use  the  plan  of  following  one  textbook  or  one 
series  of  books  will  not  always  assure  the  children  a  well  balanced 
program.  Analysis  of  series  of  textbooks,  copyrights  1932  to 
1940,  on  the  basis  of  their  balance  in  essential  meanings  divided 
into  (a)  the  universe  (b)  the  behavior  of  living  things  (c) 
chemical  and  physical  processes  and  changes,  confirms  the 
necessity  for  teachers  to  know  their  source  material  and  select  it 
wisely  with  the  child.  It  is  recommended  that  source  material 
should  be  used  for  what  it  has  to  contribute  to  the  topic  rather 
than  a  policy  of  using  science  materials  as  a  reading  book. 

The  chart  showing  areas  from  which  the  child  Science  is  taken 
from  Craig's  Science  for  the  Elementary -School  Teacher,  p.  44. 


2  Potter,  Gladys.  Twelfth  Yearbook.  Department  of  Supervisors.  Newer  Instructionat 
Practices  of  Promise,  Chapter  VIII.    p.  158. 
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Man's  Attempt  to  Con- 
trol His  Environment 

Man's  inventions  and 

discoveries 
Man's  use  of  power 
Man's  use  of  minerals 
How  man  measures 

things 

How  man  studies  places 
he  cannot  reach,  such 
aa  interstellar  space 
and  core  of  earth 

Man's  control  over 
living  things 

His  errors  and  suc- 
cesses 

Attempts  to  control 
pests 

Conservation 

Importance  of  scientific 
attitude  and  method 
to  society 

Relation  to  health  and 
safety 

Control  over  environ- 
ment for   sake  of 
man's  welfare,  com- 
fort, and  happiness 

Physical  and 
Chemical  Forces 

Heat: 

Changing  solids  to 

gases  and  gases  to 

solids 
Light 
Sound 
Gravity 
Magnetism 
Machines  do  man's 

work 
Cause  of  winds 
Atmosphere 
Power  and  energy 
Sun  a  source  of  energy 
Chemical  changes : 

Rusting,  breathing, 

etc. 

Where  we  get  our 

energy 
Relation  to  health  and 

safety 

Living  Things 

Effect  of  seasonal 

change 
Animal  homes 
Variety  of  living  things 
Prehistoric  animals 
How  animals  protect 

themselves 
Seed  dispersal 
Social  life  of  animals 
Animals  of  today 
How  animals  are  ex- 
terminated 
Struggle  for  existence 
How  living  things  get 

their  food 
How  living  things  grow 

up  (life  cycles) 
Metamorphosis 
Balance  of  nature 
Economic  value 
Man's  influence  upon 

nature 
Conservation 
Relation  to  health 

Conditions  Necessary 
to  Life 

What  life  needs 

How  plants  and  animals 

make  use  of  gravity, 

warmth,  light,  water, 

food,  and  air 
What  happens  when 

these  conditions  are 

changed 
How  some  kinds  of  life 

are  fitted  to  deserts, 

swamps,  polar 

regions,  etc. 
Weather  changes 
Past  climatic  changes 
Struggle  for  existence 
Balance  of  nature 
Relation  to  health  and 

safety 

The  Earth 

Weathering  of  rocks 
Erosion 

How  rocks  are  made 
How  soil  is  made 
How  mountains  are 
made 

Earthquakes,  volcanoes, 

geysers,  caves 
Structures  of  the  earth 
Story  of  the  earth 
Prehistoric  life 
How  the  earth  came  to 

be  as  it  is 
Forces  operating  on 

the  earth 
Changes  in  appearance, 

climates,  elevation, 

plants,  and  animals 
Changes  in  the  local 

vicinity 
Gravity  and  weight 
Variety  of  earth 

materials 
Conservation  of 

natural  resources 

Beyond  the  Earth 

The  earth  in  relation  to 

the  universe 
Movements  of  the  earth 
Effect  of  sun  on  earth 
Cause  of  day  and  night 
Cause  of  seasonal 

change 
Relation  of  earth  and 

moon 

Cause  of  tides,  eclipses, 

phases 
Earth  a  part  of  solar 

system 
Our  own  universe 
Other  universes 
Stars,  comets,  meteors 
Gravitation 
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TYPES  OF  PURPOSEFUL  ACTIVITIES 

While  textbooks  and  source  books  give  many  activities,  it 
appears  advisable  to  list  herein  those  activities  recommended 
most  often  by  the  teachers  in  replying  to  the  recent  Science 
Questionnaire.  Purposeful  activities,  in  its  broad  sense,  refer  to 
any  experiencing  in  which  the  child  is  engaged  that  aids  in  his 
total  development;  those  of  Science  should  tend  towards  pro- 
moting his  science  understandings.  The  complete  lists  of  activi- 
ties from  which  these  were  taken  suggest  four  precautions. 

I.  Do  not  let  much  time  be  given  to  mere  identification  of  an 
object  or  specimen;  its  behavior,  habitat,  values  and  uses 
are  more  important. 
II.  The  activities  should  give  better  understanding  of  the 
topic  as  it  applies  to  the  child's  experiences  in  his  im- 
mediate environment. 

III.  The  activities  should  give  the  child  observations  of  and 
experiences  with  scientific  facts  and  principles. 

IV.  Some  activities  should  be  selected  because  of  the  sheer 
joy  of  doing  them,  such  as  blueprinting  a  flower. 

Types  of  Activities 

1.  Pre-planned  field  trips  for  specific  purposes. 

2.  Exploratory  field  trips. 

3.  Accurate  note  taking  on  field  trips,  (limited) 

4.  Collecting  and  labeling  specimens. 

5.  Repeated  field  trips  to  study  habitat  and  adaptation 
practices. 

6.  Consulting  science  source  materials  for  facts. 

7.  Consulting  science  authorities  (personally). 

8.  Inviting  science  authorities  to  talk  to  your  class. 

9.  Giving  chapel  program  using  the  summary  of  a  subject. 

10.  Making  group  talks  to  other  grades  on  a  science  question 
or  topic. 

11.  Making  large  descriptive  drawings. 

12.  Keep  a  diary  of  repeated  observations  of  an  object — (one 
observation  will  not  do). 

13.  Observe  the  reaction  behavior  of  living  things. 

14.  Model  likenesses  of  a  specimen. 

15.  Prepare  a  garden. 

16.  Sow  seed  in  the  soil  from  the  child's  home. 

17.  Make  collections  of  seeds  in  the  fall. 

18.  Observe  mold  under  a  microscope. 
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19.  Record  weather  changes.  Note  changes  in  condition  of 
atmosphere — moisture.  Make  Johnny  Weatherman — 
Use  clothes  pin  support  by  ring  in  top ;  use  suit  of  white 
cloth  previously  dipped  in  chloride  of  cobalt,  30  parts  by 
weight;  sodium  chloride — 15  parts ;  gum  arabic  7*4  parts ; 
calcium  chloride — 41/2  parts ;  water  400  parts.  The  object 
in  dry  weather  turns  lavender  blue ;  as  moisture  increases, 
bluish  red,  light  red,  or  pink.  The  changes  are  due  to 
cobalt  salt. 

20.  Collect  bird  nests,  cocoon,  rocks,  seeds,  soil,  pictures,  and 
leaves  from  environment. 

21.  Collect  local  rock  and  mineral  specimens;  get  them  iden- 
tified. Refer  to  Grade  VII. 

22.  Test  various  soils  for  acids  or  other  conditions. 

23.  Be  responsible  for  care  of  live  specimens. 

24.  Use  a  thermometer. 

25.  Make  a  barometer. 

26.  Collect  and  prepare  apparatus  for  experiments. 

27.  Collect  the  library  readings  for  a  topic. 

28.  Make  a  feeding  station  for  birds. 

29.  Construct  an  ant  colony  home.  Refer  to:  Comstock's 
Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  p.  419. 

Collect  an  ant  colony :  May  to  September  is  the  best  time. 
Dig  carefully  into  his  earth  runways — put  layer  of  earth 
in  bottom  of  jar,  place  in  jar  eggs,  larvae,  pupae,  and 
about  75  workers;  the  queen  is  a  help.  This  is  the  basis 
for  a  good  colony. 

30.  Construct  on  a  board  clay  balls  symbolizing  the  planets 
in  relation  to  the  sun.  Refer  to:  "The  Instructor," 
January  1934,  by  Joe  West. 

31.  Care  of  animals  or  insects  in  the  room  for  nature  study — 
food,  habitat,  reactions. 

32.  Use  of  sound  or  silent  films. 

33.  Use  of  well  selected  pictures,  flats. 

34.  Experiments  to  prove  condition  or  fact. 

35.  Collect  and  label  specimens  for  a  museum. 

36.  Make  and  refine  oral  reports. 

37.  Use  science  words  that  express  the  desired  ideas  in  con- 
versation and  reports,  as :  osmosis,  evaporation,  condense, 
magnetic,  migrate. 

38.  Assemble  specimens  showing  changes  made  in  the  form 
and  product  of  a  substance  due  to  chemical  change. 
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39.  Assemble  specimens  of  raw  products,  such  as:  coffee 
bean,  wool,  silk,  cocoa. 

40.  Begin  at  once  a  science  source  materials  library  to  draw 
upon.  Collect,  label,  and  file  bulletins,  articles,  local,  state 
and  national,  on  science  topics. 

41.  Make  flower  prints. 

Blue  print  paper — 5"  x  7"  is  desirable  size.  Use  glass  and 
cardboard  same  size;  keep  the  materials  dry  and  dark. 
Press  the  flower  for  3  days,  (prepare  indoors  out  of  sun- 
light), place  flower  on  the  glass,  over  flower  place  one 
blue  print  sheet,  colored  side  next  to  flower,  then  place  the 
cardboard.  Fasten  together  tightly  (clothes  pins).  Put 
in  sun  with  glass  up  for  2  minutes.  Go  in  dark  again 
quickly.  Take  blue  print  out  and  plunge  in  cold  water  for 
a  few  seconds ;  hang  in  dark  place  to  dry.  Flower  appears 
in  detail  design.  May  frame. 

42.  Build  a  vivarium. 

"Use  a  box  about  20"  x  30"  x  10".  Remove  two  sides  and 
top ;  cover  with  wire,  line  bottom  with  tin  paint  to  avoid 
rust.  Soil  3"  or  4"  deep ;  aluminum  pan  for  pond,  around 
this  place  moss.  The  guests  may  include  a  lizard,  3  toads, 
4  frogs,  earthworms,  crayfish,  tadpoles,  minnows,  turtles, 
slugs,  and  snails."1 

43.  Build  an  aquarium. 

A  Study  in  Curricular  Problems,  1935,  p.  349. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  Hoiv  and  Why  Club. 

p.  81-87. 

Trafton.   Nature  Study  and  Science,  p.  84-96. 
Rule:    "1  inch  of  fish  to  1  gallon  of  water." 

44.  Build  a  terrarium.  (Three  types:  woodland,  marsh  or 
bog,  or  desert). 

Woodland  type 

A  moisture  tight  container  is  needed,  lid  of  glass,  cover 
removable.  Place  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of  sand  11/2  inches 
thick  (on  coarse  ground),  then  layer  of  loose  rich  humus 
from  forest  floor.  Local  environment  plants  removed  to 
it  with  earth.  Place  such  animals  as  can  live  in  that  land 
habitat,  salamander,  toad,  snake,  if  desired.  Keep  moist, 
feed  animals  with  worms,  houseflies,  and  strips  of  liver. 
Keep  covered.  Control  moisture  by  tight  glass.  Proper 
balance  of  plant  and  animal  life  will  insure  good  con- 
ditions. 

1  Dunn  Elementary  School.  1940. 
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45.  Caring  for  and  labeling  specimens,  making  reports  and 
announcements  to  the  other  grades  of  specimens  in  the 
museum. 

The  Museum 

The  museum  should  be  centrally  located  for  all  pupils  in 
a  light,  much  used  place,  such  as  the  elementary  library. 
Pupils,  when  stimulated,  will  continually  add  specimens 
to  it,  as  they  should.  The  following  is  given  as  a  good 
beginning  type : 


Index  to  Museum2 

Cases  I  &  II  Rocks  and  minerals 

Case  III  Stamps  and  currency 

Case  IV  Sea  collection 

Case  V  Tropical  and  local  plants 

Cases  VI  &  VII  Relics,  souvenirs,  and  trophies 

Case  VIII  Indian  relics 

Case  IX  Miscellaneous 

Sample:    Case  I — Rocks  and  Minerals 
Shelves  1  and  2  Mica;    classified   rocks   and  stones, 

soap  stone  and  talc. 
Shelf  2  Feldspar    specimens    from  Mitchell 

County  quarried  at  Penland;  insu- 


lator made  from  clay,  glazed  of  feldspar  for  high  tension  wires. 
Aquamarine;  barite;  white  sapphire;  ruby;  beryl;  and  gold  ore 
from  U.  S.  mint  Charlotte;  amethyst  from  Granville  County. 


Shelf  4  Copper  ore;  silver  ore  from  Colorado; 

lead  ore;  emery;  crystal  of  pyrites; 
sulphur;  petrified  wood;  marls  from  eastern  North  Carolina; 
pebbles  used  in  grinding  graphite. 

Shelf  5  Flint;    quartz  collection;    iron  ore; 

peat  from  Massachusetts;  natural 
asbestos;  pulp  and  shingle. 

Shelf  6  Soil    and    soil    formations;  flexible 

sand  stone;   clay  stones;   clay  and 


pottery;  kaolin  from  North  Carolina;  sheet  of  prism  glass; 
coal;  granites — grey,  red,  and  black;  coal  chips  from  Moore 
County. 

Shelf  7  Rocks  found  on  Orphanage  campus. 

The  opportunity  for  children  to  be  active  in  collecting  materials, 
in  collecting  and  identifying  rock  and  mineral  specimens  provides 
a  strong  educative  activity.  When  a  school  group  collects  its  own 
locality  rocks  and  mineral  specimens  and  identifies  them  to  the 
extent  of  their  information,  further  assistance  in  identification 


2  Oxford  Orphanage  Public  School.  1940. 
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is  available  free  by  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  Division  of  Mineral  Resources,  Raleigh.  The 
present  charge  for  analyses  of  ores  is  $1.00. 

The  following  collection  made  by  the  children  in  grades  V 
through  VII  from  one  locality  for  one  school  in  1939-40  presents 
a  stimulating  illustration  of  this  type  of  activity: 


"1.  Pyrophyllite  .Cotton  Stone,  radiating  aggregates, 

vari-colored. 

2.  Pyrophyllite  .Cotton  Stone,  radiating  aggregates, 

white. 

3.  Talc,  with  Quartz  impure,  non-commercial. 

4.  Talc  .magnesium  silicate;  pure  white. 

5.  Quartz  silicon  dioxide,  crystal. 

6.  Quartzite  veined. 

7.  Quartz  mica  schist. 

8.  Quartz  white  flint,  milky ;  rose ;  pink ;  brown. 

9.  Quartz  Mica  Schist 

10.  Chalcopyrite  Copper  sulphide. 

11.  Iron  Pyrite  striated  cubes. 

12.  Slate 

13.  Pegmatite 

14.  Flint 

15.  Mica 

16.  Dolerite 

17.  Chlorite  biotite,  schist. 

18.  Geode  hollow  rock,  Indian  paint  rock. 

19.  Granite 

20.  Gold  ore"1 


1  Biscoe  School.    Montgomery  County.  1940. 
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USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS 

Since  the  meanings  the  child  acquires  are  his  "tools  of  think- 
ing" a  great  variety  of  aids  in  interpretations  should  be  a  part  of 
his  experiencing.  The  best  visual  aid  is  the  school  journey  in 
which  the  object  itself  is  seen.  Accurate  representation  ranks 
next  in  value  to  the  use  of  the  object,  in  the  forms  of  pictures, 
models,  museum  specimens,  sound  films,  silent  films,  microscope, 
wood  carving,  and  other  crafts.  Every  school  should  have  a  well 
selected  collection  and  variety  of  visual  aid  materials.  These 
materials  should  be  properly  labeled  and  centrally  filed  for  the 
school. 

It  requires  continual  collecting,  evaluating,  assembling,  and 
filing  to  preserve  for  use  the  materials  that  are  available  today. 
This  is  profitably  a  joint  teacher-child  activity.  Pictures  or  flats 
used  for  teaching  should  be  acceptably  mounted  on  a  mount  that 
tones  with  the  neutral  value  in  the  pictures.  Soft  shades  of  tan, 
brown  and  gray  are  most  often  satisfactory.  The  North  Carolina 
School  Library  Handbook,  Chapter  VI,  gives  valuable  directions 
on  sorting,  filing  and  mounting  materials. 

Picture  selecting,  evaluating,  and  filing  has  observable  edu- 
cative values  for  the  child.  But  the  school  cannot  depend  entirely 
upon  pupil  accumulations  at  the  time  the  material  is  needed.  It 
should  be  the  plan  and  practice  of  each  school  to  have,  or  to 
begin,  a  basic  supply  of  such  materials  as  can  be  obtained. 
These  materials  should  be  pleasingly  mounted  or  assembled  and 
clearly  filed  with  broad  gradations  as  the  property  of  the  school. 
In  the  evaluation  of  pictures  the  group  will  consider  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  pictures  to  the  maturity  of  the  children.  For 
the  lower  grades  pictures  are  preferably  selected  with  larger 
objects,  fewer  details  and  more  clear-cut  values.  Where  several 
pictures  are  placed  on  one  board  correct  space,  balance  and  pro- 
portion are  as  important  as  in  the  mounting  of  a  single  picture. 

The  school  needs  variety  in  its  visual  aids.  The  use  of  craft 
reproductions  and  representations,  wood  carvings,  models,  and 
museum  and  nature  specimens,  can  begin  in  the  first  grade.  A 
frieze  or  mural  often  tells  the  story  satisfactorily,  as  the  pic- 
turing of  the  changes  of  animal  life  in  the  different  earth  age 
periods. 

Sound  or  silent  films  may  be  a  valuable  visual  or  auditory  aid. 
Showing  a  film  on  a  subject  could  not  at  any  time  be  considered 
the  whole  of  science  teaching  on  that  topic.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
aid  when  science  principles  are  evolved  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
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topic  in  process.  Films  and  other  auditory  and  visual  aids  are 
tools  to  be  used  for  learning.  Selecting  films  and  integrating 
them  with  the  class  work  requires  long-time  planning.  The  time 
within  the  unit  of  study  that  the  film  is  used  is  not  of  major 
importance.  It  is  important  to  use  the  films  that  help  to  clarify, 
to  vitalize,  and  to  answer  the  children's  questions  about  the  topic 
under  study. 

Films  engaged  monthly  or  bi-monthly  without  plans  of  content 
are  probably  the  least  valuable  of  the  visual  aids  in  Science.  The 
film  has  a  deeper  place  than  mere  entertainment.  Many  of  the 
films  and  slides  will  be  of  subjects  not  particularly  appropriate 
for  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  microscope  may  be 
used  ably  for  children  of  this  level  for  close  examination  of 
specimens. 

For  a  discussion  of  desirable  procedures  in  the  use  of  the 
instructional  films  special  attention  is  given  to  Brunstetters, 
M.  R.,  How  To  Use  The  Educational  Film,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1937,  $2.00.  References  on  places  to  secure  visual  aid 
materials  are  listed  below : 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
An  audio-visual  library  for  films  and  slides  at  nominal 
cost. 

Erpi  Picture  Consultants,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Annotated  material  on  Erpi  Classroom  Films. 
Biljimcrafts,  Cherry ville  or  Valle  Crucis,  North  Carolina. 
Collections  and  specimens  of  North  Carolina  rocks  and 
minerals.  42  specimens  $1.50.   One  descriptive  bulletin 
with  each  collection. 
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SCIENCE  MISCONCEPTIONS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 

It  appears  that  there  are  enough  popular  science  miscon- 
ceptions and  superstitions  to  warrant  special  attention  to  this 
throughout  the  program.  "Recent  evidences  indicate  that  a 
large  number  of  superstitions  and  misconceptions  are  prevalent 
among  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  learning  .  .  . 
some  unfounded  beliefs  are  called  superstitions,  while  others  are 
called  misconceptions ;  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them."1 
In  the  studies  quoted  from  herein,  a  misconception  was  defined  as 
any  unfounded  belief  that  does  not  embody  the  elements  of  fear, 
good  luck,  faith  or  supernatural  intervention.   For  illustration: 

Misconceptions 

a.  An  ostrich  will  hide  its  head  in  the  sand  when  frightened 
—  (lacks  careful  observation). 

b.  It  is  possible  to  tell  a  person's  future  by  the  stars. 

c.  The  use  of  certain  toothpaste  will  prevent  or  cure 
pyorrhea. 

Superstitions 

a.  Afraid  to  start  a  journey  on  Friday  13th — (fear). 

b.  Wearing  asafetida  around  the  neck  will  ward  off  diseases. 
It  was  felt  by  these  53  judges  investigating  100  science  mis- 
conceptions and  superstitions  that  certain  ones  which  relate  to 
Health  have  greater  potentialities  for  affecting  the  behavior  of 
the  children  than  any  others.  Popular  among  some  of  these 
were:2 

a.  Drinking  whiskey  will  delay  freezing. 

b.  Intelligent  persons  are  usually  weak  physically. 

c.  If  water  is  brought  to  a  boil,  it  is  sure  to  kill  all  bacteria. 

d.  Children  should  be  exposed  to  childhood  diseases. 

e.  Running  water  always  purifies  itself  within  a  few  miles. 

f .  If  the  teeth  are  brushed  everyday  they  will  not  decay. 

g.  Tuberculosis  can  be  inherited. 

h.  An  effective  relief  for  fatigue  is  cigarette  smoking. 

i.  To  go  on  a  diet  always  means  to  eat  less. 

j.   Malnutrition  means  not  getting  enough  food. 

The  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Science  In  The  Elementary 
Grades,  1933,  gives  an  unusually  well  selected  number  of  super- 
stitions and  misconceptions  which  should  be  eliminated  in  the 


1  Hancock,  Cyril.    Science  Education  Magazine.    April,  1940.    p.  208. 

2  Ibid.    p.  212. 
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elementary  school.    These  relate  to  animals,  comets,  the  earth, 
eclipses,  fire,  heavens,  moon,  origin  of  life,  and  snakes.  A 
selected  few  from  these  are : 
"a.  Bats  in  the  United  States  suck  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

b.  A  hooting  owl  is  a  messenger  of  death. 

c.  If  you  handle  a  toad  you  will  have  warts. 

d.  Sleeping  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon  affects  the  mind. 

e.  Snakes  have  the  power  to  charm  birds. 

f .  If  a  snake  is  killed  its  tail  will  live  until  sundown. 

g.  Plants  are  reproduced  by  seeds  only. 

h.  Breaking  a  mirror  will  cause  seven  years  of  bad  luck." 

In  Introduction  to  Science  by  Caldwell  and  Curtis  there  are 
given  a  number  of  "Scientific  Attitudes"  which  are  helpful  in 
meeting  these  erroneous  beliefs.   Outstanding  among  them  are  i1 

1.  "A  scientist  believes  that  nothing  can  happen  without  a 
cause. 

2.  A  scientist  does  not  believe  in  superstitions,  such  as  charms 
or  'signs'  or  bad  'luck'. 

3.  A  scientist  does  not  believe  that  there  are  necessarily  any 
connections  between  two  events  just  because  they  happen 
at  the  same  time. 

4.  A  scientist  tries  always  to  be  careful  and  accurate  in  his 
observations. 

5.  A  scientist  does  not  express  his  opinion  or  announce  his 
conclusions  until  he  has  considered  the  matter  from  all 
sides. 

6.  A  scientist  respects  another's  point  of  view,  he  says,  'I  shall 
always  be  willing  to  change  my  opinions  and  conclusions  if 
something  submits  proof  that  I  am  wrong'." 

Although  the  statements  given  on  misconceptions  and  super- 
stitions seem  to  be  of  widespread  belief,  it  will  be  advisable  for 
each  teacher  to  make  a  list  from  statements  of  the  group  in  a 
given  locality  which  need  to  be  corrected. 


1  Caldwell  &  Curtis.    Introduction  to  Science.    Ginn,  1932. 
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USING  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  GRADES 

The  use  of  science  experiments  in  the  elementary  school,  when 
scientifically  done,  is  a  reliable  asset  to  the  children.  Their  use 
brings  two  reminders:  first,  the  proven  value  in  child  develop- 
ment of  the  individual's  "seeing  and  making  things  happen"; 
second,  the  problems  of  readiness,  experiment  selection,  and 
accurate  manipulation.  The  great  number  of  experiments  in- 
cluded in  the  elementary  science  textbooks,  demands  from 
teachers  for  books  of  suitable  experiments,  and  the  children's 
pleasure  in  them  again  gives  evidence  of  their  place. 

Like  other  aids  to  enlarging  the  child's  meanings,  the  value  of 
the  experiment  varies  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is,  purposely  seen 
by  the  child,  actively  done  by  him,  and  the  desired  proofs  from  it 
become  a  part  expressively  of  him.  A  series  of  science  experi- 
ments will  not  sufficiently  constitute  a  study  on  a  topic.  It  is  an 
addition  in  a  unit  of  work,  to  excursions,  books,  source  references 
and  visual  aids,  in  answering  a  science  question. 

A  school  does  not  have  to  have  a  separate  laboratory  room  for 
experiment  work.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  experiments 
of  the  elementary  grades  should  be  of  such  simple  nature  that 
they  could  be  performed  in  the  regular  classroom.  Each  school 
will  need  to  collect  and  assemble  basic  supplies  that  the  children 
could  not  be  expected  to  obtain  but,  when  possible,  the  children 
will  advantageously  be  responsible  for  securing  some  needed 
apparatus  that  is  obtainable  from  their  homes  and  community. 

There  are  a  few  practices  that  have  been  found  exceedingly 
helpful  in  making  experiments :  Select  the  experiment  that  will 
most  clearly  prove  the  fact  for  that  particular  group ;  have  all  the 
apparatus  so  placed  in  an  elevated  position  near  the  center  of  the 
group  that  all  the  children  can  see  what  actually  takes  place; 
have  as  many  pupils  as  possible  to  perform  the  experiment — 
(repetition) ;  make  verbal  with  the  group  each  step  that  is  made 
in  the  process;  insist  upon  exact  statements  from  the  child  of 
what  actually  took  place;  limit  the  number  of  experiments  on  a 
topic  to  the  interest  and  absorption  of  the  group.  In  a  good 
experiment  there  will  be  pre-discussion;  accurate  performance; 
accurate  recordings,  oral  or  written;  and  valid  conclusions. 

At  exceptional  intervals  it  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  per- 
form the  experiment  for  the  children  as  observers  only. 
Experiments  cannot  wisely  be  selected  by  grades.  The  child's 
maturity  in  the  topic  should  govern  the  selections.  For  instance, 
the  upper  elementary  children  will  enjoy  and  profit  from  the 
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simplest  experiments  on  evaporation,  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
use  of  magnets,  which  are  usually  made  in  the  primary  school, 
when  they  have  not  had  those  experiences.  It  is  encumbent, 
however,  upon  the  teacher  to  see  that  this  group  does  not  stay 
in  that  beginning  level,  just  as  they  do  not  attempt  experiments 
involving  concepts  far  beyond  their  present  use  and  under- 
standing. The  fact  proven  by  the  child  is  not  the  whole  objective. 
What  the  manipulative  experience  directed  by  a  scientific  way  of 
thinking  does  to  the  child  is  of  appreciable  value  to  him. 

Available  science  textbooks  today  have  many  experiments 
covering  topics  which  are  suggested  in  this  bulletin  for  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  a  full  list  of 
experiments;  these  few  selected  only  indicate  the  great  number 
possible  to  use.  They  begin  with  most  simple  experiment  tests 
and  observations. 

Experiments 

1.  Wind  Direction. 

The  weather  vane  shows  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing. 

2.  Germination. 

a.  Seeds  placed  in  water  will  swell  and  burst  open. 

b.  Seeds  placed  in  soil  will  swell  and  burst  open. 

3.  Plant  Life. 

a.  Tree  branches  and  flowers  that  are  pulled  will  soon 
wither  and  die. 

b.  Plants  need  water,  air,  and  sunshine. 

4.  Reproduction. 

a.  A  flower  or  vegetable  seed  will  grow  a  plant  like  the 
one  it  came  from. 

b.  Eggs  of  animals  and  insects  produce  an  animal  or 
insect  of  the  nature  of  its  parents. 

c.  Babies  are  like  their  parents  in  nature  and  kind. 

5.  Wind. 

The  wind  will  move  objects. 

6.  Evaporation. 

Water  left  in  a  pan,  in  the  sun  or  wind,  will  slowly  go  into 
the  air. 

7.  Sun's  Shadows. 

The  sun  makes  short  or  long  shadows  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  Get  a  board  8  inches  wide,  nail  a  "flat  piece" 
6  inches  wide  vertical  to  it.    Place  the  board  on  the 
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ground  east  and  west.  The  flat  piece  will  make  a  shadow 
on  the  board  at  different  places  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 

8.  Light  Reflection. 

A  looking  glass  can  catch  the  light  from  the  sun  and 
throw  a  reflection  on  an  object. 

9.  Moonlight. 

"The  moon  is  like  a  looking  glass;  it  has  no  light  of  its 
own.  But  it  catches  the  sun's  light  and  makes  it  shine 
back  on  the  earth.  Result:  It  is  called  moonlight,  but 
it  really  is  reflected  sunlight."  Science  Stories  I,  p.  134. 

10.  Machines. 

a.  Levers  and  wheels  are  simple  machines.  Place  a  spade 
under  an  object,  try  to  lift  it;  now  place  an  object 
(piece  of  wood,  brick)  under  the  spade  handle  near 
the  spade,  try  to  lift  the  object.  The  object  is  moved 
easier. 

b.  Tie  a  string  around  a  stack  of  books,  try  to  lift  it. 
Place  the  books  in  a  small  wagon  with  wheels;  pull 
it.  It  is  the  same  weight.  Results:  Objects  moved 
by  levers  and  wheels  (machines)  seem  lighter. 

11.  Fire  and  Air. 

a.  Put  fire  to  a  small  amount  of  trash  in  the  yard,  when 
burning,  cover  it  with  sand. 

b.  Put  a  small  fire  to  a  woolen  rag,  when  burning  gently 
smother  the  fire  on  the  ground  with  the  part  of  the 
rag  that  is  not  burning. 

c.  Pour  water  in  a  burning  trash  pile  or  cloth.  Results : 
Fire  is  put  out  by  sand,  cloth  or  water  by  keeping  air 
away  from  the  fire. 

12.  Evaporation. 

Salt  or  Sugar  Crystals — Put  5  spoonfuls  of  water  into  a 
cup  with  2  spoonfuls  of  salt,  stir;  place  a  clean  white 
paper  in  a  saucer,  pour  in  water.  Result:  The  water 
will  go  off  in  vapor  and  leave  crystals. 

13.  Osmosis. 

a.  The  liquid  that  carries  food  to  the  different  growing 
parts  of  trees  and  other  plants  is  called  sap.  Place 
a  plant  with  its  root  and  stem  in  water,  some  water 
evaporates,  some  is  absorbed  by  the  plant's  root  hairs 
and  goes  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  plant. 
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b.  Place  a  few  mustard  seed  between  two  blotting  papers, 
keep  moist.  Result:  The  plant  will  get  moisture 
through  its  veins  and  root  hairs. 

c.  In  the  spring  some  of  the  sap  passes  down  the  tree 
between  the  sapwood  and  the  bark,  to  be  used  in  the 
new  growth. 

14.  Air  Pressure. 

a.  Swing  piece  of  cardboard  through  the  air  edgewise; 
try  it  then  upright.  Not  difference  in  force  to  move 
it. 

b.  Blow  on  scraps  of  paper. 

15.  Air  Pressure. 

Place  yardstick  on  a  table  with  8  inches  of  it  off  the  edge. 
Strike  end  that  is  off  to  raise  yardstick.  Now  place  thin 
piece  of  paper  over  yardstick  in  like  position,  strike  the 
end  to  raise  the  yardstick.  Note  difference  in  force  to 
move  it.  Results:  Air  pressure  (weight  of  air)  over 
large  paper  makes  raising  yardstick  more  difficult. 

16.  Temperature  Changes. 

"36  inch  thermometer,  large  numbering,  red  colored  alcohol 
rather  than  the  mercury.  Place  the  thermometer  near 
the  radiator  or  stove;  record  the  changes  in  the  alcohol 
heights;  place  it  outdoors  for  an  hour — record;  indoors, 
record.  Conclusion :  Heat  causes  the  mercury  or  alcohol 
to  rise.  A  room  should  be  66°-68°-70°  to  be  a  healthful 
condition  in  which  to  live."   Garrison,  Science,  p.  87. 

17.  Sound  Travel  Rate. 

"The  next  time  there  is  a  thunderstorm,  watch  for  the 
flash  of  lightning.  How  many  seconds  will  it  take  for  the 
sound  of  the  thunder  to  reach  you?  As  soon  as  you  see 
the  lightning,  begin  to  count  slowly,  1-2-3-4-5.  You  can 
learn  to  count  so  that  you  say  one  number  for  each 
second.  If  you  can  count  to  5  before  you  hear  the 
thunder,  it  has  taken  the  thunder  5  seconds  to  reach  you. 
The  lightning  must  have  been  5,500  ft.  or  about  a  mile 
away."  Facts:  Sound  travels  at  1,100  feet  a  second 
through  the  air. 

Conclusion:  No  sound  is  heard  the  second  it  occurs — 
speech,  whistle,  gun  fire,  thunder.  Frasier  and  others. 
How  and  Why  Experiments,   p.  142. 
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18.  Plant  Life. 

"Cut  a  thick  horizontal  slice  of  carrot,  beet  or  turnip  (one- 
half  inch)  at  the  leaf  end,  place  several  in  a  dish  of 
shallow  water.  Plant  the  top  of  a  pineapple  in  water 
and  watch  it  grow.  Wedge  an  onion  into  a  glass  of  water 
(about  half  in  water)  ;  watch  rapid  development  of  roots 
and  leaves.  Avocada  pear  seed  put  in  water  in  a  glass 
will  sprout  and  grow  into  a  plant  many  inches  high. 
Sweet  potato,  same  as  onion.  Sprinkle  parsley  seeds  on 
a  sponge  kept  saturated  with  water,  watch  roots  and 
leaves  grow." 

Conclusion:  Some  plants  grow  in  earth,  some  in  water, 
some  live  on  moisture  from  the  air  and  are  called  "air 
plants."   Bruce.    World  of  Air  and  Water,   p.  56,  63. 

19.  Plants  Need  Light ;  Plants  Seek  Light. 

Plants  growing  under  a  board  lack  color  in  stems  and 
leaves.  Grow  a  plant  in  a  dark  box  with  only  a  small 
place  in  one  end  for  light.  Plant  will  grow  towards  light. 
Cover  a  portion  of  a  leaf  with  cork  to  exclude  light. 
Conclusion :  Plants  grown  away  from  light  have  a  light, 
yellowish  color. 

Other  Reference:  How  Plants  and  Animals  Use  Air — 
Grades  4-7.   Bruce.   World  of  Air  and  Water,   p.  63. 

20.  Seed  Germination. 

"Plant  some  beans  in  one  end  of  a  glass  tank  partly  filled 
with  earth.  Put  the  seeds  against  the  glass  so  that  you 
can  see  them.  Keep  the  soil  moist  until  plants  begin  to 
grow  from  the  seeds.  Then  let  the  soil  around  the  plants 
dry,  but  keep  the  soil  moist  in  the  other  end  of  the  tank." 
Science  Stories  III,  p.  49. 

"Blotting  paper  as  wide  as  the  height  of  a  tumbler  and  as 
long  as  its  circumference.  Put  the  blotting  paper  inside 
the  tumbler.  Fill  the  space  inside  the  blotter  with  soil 
or  sand.  Soak  some  seeds,  such  as  radish,  peas,  beans  or 
corn  overnight.  (Radish  seeds  are  especially  good). 
Plant  a  few  seeds  between  the  blotter  and  the  tumbler. 
Push  a  pencil  down  between  the  two  to  make  a  space  for 
the  seed.  Drop  a  seed  in  each  of  these  spaces.  Place  the 
tumbler  in  a  warm  place  and  keep  the  soil  moist.  Watch 
the  growth. 

Conclusions:  The  first  part  to  sprout  is  the  root;  the 
seedling  always  grows  downward."    Trafton.  Demon- 
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stration  Experiments  In  Elementary  Science.  Mankato, 
Michigan. 

21.  Soil  Test  For  Acid— Use  the  Litmus  Test. 

Place  a  small  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  in  vinegar. 
Result:  Any  substance  that  contains  acid  will  turn  lit- 
mus paper  red  or  a  reddish  color. 

Not  Acid :   Fill  one  pot  with  soil  and  plant  a  wood  sorrel 
(Oxalis)  in  it. 

When  Acid :  Fill  another  pot.  Use  100  parts  of  soil  to  1 
of  lime.  Mix,  moisten,  do  not  use  for  5 
days.   Then  plant  wood  sorrel  in  it. 

Result:  Plant  will  thrive  best  in  lime  treated  soil  when 
it  is  acid. 

22.  Seed  Germination  In  Different  Soils. 

Make  tests  of  some  seeds  for  kinds  of  soil.  Factors 
necessary  to  plant  growth :  55-70  degrees  optimum ;  sun- 
light and  air  test  pot;  moisture  test  pot;  soil,  plant  the 
same  kinds  of  seed  to  each  pot  in  limestone,  clay,  sandy, 
humus,  loam,  etc. 

References :    Through  Four  Seasons,  p.  283. 

Science  Stories  III,  p.  50;  276. 

23.  Fire  and  Air. 

Place  a  candle  tightly  on  a  flat  surface;  light  it;  put  a 
tumbler  or  large  glass  tube  over  the  candle  so  that  no 
air  seeps  in.  As  the  light  begins  to  die  out  lift  the 
tumbler  at  intervals  to  note  the  flame  rekindled  by 
presence  of  air.  The  candle  slowly  goes  out. 
Conclusion:  Fire  needs  air  to  burn;  space  is  never  a 
complete  vacuum  of  air. 

24.  Air  Presses  on  Things. 

a.  Fill  a  glass  tumbler  with  water.  Place  a  piece  of 
paper  over  the  glass  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In- 
vert glass  and  gently  remove  hand. 

Conclusion:  Water  remains  in  glass  due  to  air 
pressure. 

b.  Cool  for  ten  seconds  an  egg  boiled  for  8  minutes, 
remove  shell,  twist  a  3"  x  3"  paper,  light  the  paper  at 
lower  end,  put  paper  in  milk  bottle  and  place  the  egg 
in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

Result:  Fire  absorbs  air  inside,  outside  air  pressure 
pushes  the  egg  into  the  bottle. 
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Air  Pressure  References :    Earth  and  Sky.    p.  258. 

Frasier  and  others.  How 
and  Why  Experiments,  p. 
164;  173. 

25.  Measuring  Air  Pressure. 

Fill  a  bottle  with  water.  Turn  the  bottle  upside  down 
into  a  pan  of  water  about  two  inches  deep.  The  water 
does  not  empty  from  the  bottle. 

Conclusion :  The  air  pressure,  of  about  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  the  pan  water  surface,  keeps  the  water  forced 
into  the  bottle. 

26.  Water  Pressure. 

Fill  a  10-quart  pail  nearly  full  of  water  and  place  it  on  a 
rubber  hot  water  bag  which  is  placed  flat  under  the  pail. 
In  the  opening  of  the  bag  place  a  tube  and  raise  the  tube 
about  four  times  as  high  as  the  pail.  Pour  one  pint  of 
water  in  the  tube  through  a  small  tank  at  the  top.  One 
pint  of  water  in  the  tank  and  tubes  will  raise  the  pail  of 
10  quarts. 

27.  Air  Expands  When  Heated. 

Put  1  inch  of  water  in  a  6  inch  bottle  (approximately), 
place  a  glass  tube  in  the  bottle ;  close  your  hands  lightly 
around  the  bottle  for  a  few  minutes.  Result:  Liquid 
will  rise  in  the  tube. 

28.  There  Is  Water  Vapor  In  The  Air. 

Place  ice  cubes  in  a  dry  tumbler.  Watch  for  droplets  of 
water  condensed  from  the  air  to  form  on  the  outside  of 
the  tumbler. 

29.  Fog. 

"Fill  a  milk  bottle  with  hot  water  and  empty  it  except  for 
one  inch  in  the  bottom.  Hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  you 
will  see  thin  streams  of  fog  rising  from  the  bottle.  Place 
an  ice  cube  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  before  a  light  you 
will  see  thin  streams  of  fog  moving  down  into  the  bottle. 
Conclusion:  Fog  is  formed  when  warm  moist  air  is 
cooled  by  cold  air  or  otherwise."  Lynde.  Science  Ex- 
periences With  Home  Equipment,   p.  129. 

30.  Fog  and  Cloud. 

"Fill  a  milk  bottle  with  hot  water,  empty  it  except  for  1 
inch  in  bottom.  Dip  a  handkerchief  or  cloth  into  ice 
water,  wring  it  slightly,  hang  it  in  bottle.  See  thin  fog  in 
bottle."   Lynde.   p.  129. 
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31.  Test  for  Capillarity. 

Fill  a  bottle  with  soil;  invert  into  a  pan  of  water  and 
allow  to  stand.   Notice  water  rise  in  the  soil. 

32.  How  Water  May  Be  Filtered. 

Get  water  from  a  mud  hole,  dirty  and  black.  Use  a  lamp 
chimney  that  bulges  at  the  center.  Fit  a  stopper  and  a 
short  piece  of  tube  through  the  chimney  at  the  small  end. 
Pour  in  from  top  two  inches  of  clean  gravel,  next  two 
inches  of  coarse  clean  sand,  then  y%  inch  of  real  fine  sand, 
then  1/2  inch  of  charcoal  paste.  Either  grind  charcoal  as 
fine  as  flour  or  purchase  it  ground.  Spread  the  paste, 
"griddle  cake"  consistency,  over  the  entire  top  surface. 
Pour  dirty  water  in  gently. 

Result:    Clear  water  will  drain  through  the  tube. 

33.  Pasteurizing  Milk. 

Place  raw  milk  into  a  sterilized  container  that  can  be 
heated.  Bring  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of  150  degrees, 
keep  at  that  temperature  for  one  half  hour.  Cool  quickly 
and  place  into  milk  bottles,  seal. 

Result:  Pasteurized  milk  stays  sweet  longer  than  raw 
milk;  the  dangerous  bacteria  are  made  inactive. 

34.  Mold. 

Use  a  slice  of  whole  wheat  or  white  bread ;  a  few  boiled  or 
baked  beans ;  slices  of  boiled  or  baked  potatoes ;  fruit 
sauce  or  jelly;  and  a  brown  leaf  that  fell  from  a  tree  last 
fall.  Divide  each  object,  place  in  saucers,  have  a  glass 
to  cover  it.  Place  one  half  of  each  object  in  a  hot  oven 
until  they  are  dry,  keep  these  dry  parts  in  a  dry,  sunny, 
or  cold  place.  Place  the  other  half  in  a  moist  place. 
Leave  in  a  warm  dark  place. 

Conclusion:  There  are  mold  spores  in  the  air  all  the 
time.  These  plants  use  ready-made  food.  They  grow 
best  in  warm,  dark,  damp  places. 

35.  Test  For  Bacteria.    (Bacteria  are  the  smallest  of  all  fungi.) 

Pour  about  three  inch  depth  of  water  into  a  pan  and  place 
agar  into  it.  Heat  until  agar  changes  to  a  liquid;  cool, 
and  imprint  places  with  your  fingers.  Set  the  dish  into 
a  warm  dark  place.  Examine  with  microscope  at  end  of 
three  or  four  days. 

Results:  Bacteria  will  be  seen  under  the  microscope. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  each  has  one  of  three 
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shapes.  Some  are  harmful,  some  useful.  They  need 
moisture  to  grow. 

36.  Simple  Tests  For  Food  Values. 

a.  Use  a  clean  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  test  for  fats. 
Press  the  food  hard  against  the  paper.  Try  nuts, 
suet,  celery,  carrots,  white  potatoes. 

b.  Place  some  cornstarch  and  water  into  a  test  tube,  add 
one  or  two  drops  of  dark  brown  iodine.  Try  salt, 
potato,  white  beans,  the  split  bud  of  a  tree  for  stored 
food,  turnips,  carrots. 

c.  Test  for  sugar  by  taste. 

d.  Test  for  alkaline  and  acid  with  litmus  paper. 
Results:    Fat  will  leave  a  grease  spot  on  the  blotter 
visible  in  light;  iodine  changes  starch  to  a  bluish  color; 
sweets  taste  sweet;  alkaline  or  acid  show  on  litmus  in 
shades  of  red. 

37.  Measuring  Air  Pressure  With  A  Barometer. 

Use  a  glass  tube  31  inches  long,  close  at  one  end,  fill  with 
mercury.  Place  finger  over  the  open  end,  and  turn  up- 
side down  in  dish  of  mercury.  Fasten  a  yardstick  behind 
the  tube. 

Results:   At  normal  air  pressure,  sea  level,  the  mercury 
will  stand  at  30  inches  high.   The  level  of  the  mercury 
changes  as  the  air  pressure  varies. 
38.  Chlorophyll  Extraction. 

Use  green  leaves.  Heat  the  leaves  a  few  seconds  in  hot 
water.  Dry  them  between  blotters.  Bring  alcohol  to  a 
boiling  point  and  put  the  leaves  in  for  five  minutes.  Take 
the  leaves  out.  The  chlorophyll  will  be  left  in  the  water. 
Put  a  drop  of  iodine  in  the  water.  If  starch  is  present 
the  substance  will  turn  blue. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  which  are  found  in  science  text- 
books, the  following  books  of  experiments  are  recommended : 

Lynde,  C.  J.  Science  Experiences  With  Home  Equip- 
ment. 1939.  $1.08.  International  Textbook  Com- 
pany, Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

200  simple,  well  explained  experiments  on  16  subjects. 
Excellent  for  children  and  teachers. 
Lynde,  C.  J.    Science  Experiences  With  Inexpensive 
Equipment.    $1.28.    International,  1939. 
Describes  and  explains  84  experiments  in  the  home; 
and  116  with  other  inexpensive  equipment. 
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Trafton,  G.  H.  Demonstration  Experiments  In  Elemen- 
tary Science.  1940.  5^.  Mankato  Teachers  College, 
Mankato,  Minnesota. 

26  experiments  in  the  subjects  of  air,  water,  soil,  fire, 
and  magnets.   Well  stated. 
Bruce,  Guy  V.    Children's  Play-At-Science  Series.  New- 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Per  Book,  $1.25. 

Book  I— The  World  of  Air  and  Water.  1938.  (65 
experiments). 

Book  II— Heat,  Fire  and  Fuel.  1938.  (57  experi- 
ments). 

Book  III — Magnetism  and  Electricity.  1939. 
Helpful  information  for  teachers,   Grades  I-VII. 
Children  of  grades  V-VII  should  be  able  to  follow  the 
directions  for  themselves  in  the  majority  of  experi- 
ments.   These  books  have  some  of  the  likenesses  of 
a  textbook  in  setting  up  a  question  and  giving  a  dis- 
cussion of  it.    There  is  no  attempt  at  gradation  of 
the  material;  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  the 
experiments  to  use. 
Garrison,  Charlotte.    Science  Experiences  For  Little 
Children.   Scribner,  1939.  $1.50. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  experiments;  in  it  are  experi- 
ments and  a  point  of  view  that  values  creativeness 
and  subject-content. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS 

A  Study  In  Curriculum  Problems,  1935,  p.  349-351,  gives  a  list 
of  equipment  and  materials,  with  some  consideration  to  the 
different  grades,  which  teachers  will  find  helpful.  Since  a  section 
of  this  bulletin,  THE  USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS,  specified  different 
types  of  materials,  this  section  pertains,  mainly,  to  those 
materials  which  will  be  needed  in  experiment  work. 

Each  school  needs  to  have  in  readiness  a  basic  supply  of  those 
items  used  most  frequently  in  making  experiments.  Those  that 
are  obtainable,  free,  by  the  children  from  their  homes  and  locality 
can  readily  be  secured.  A  majority  of  the  items  needed  which 
will  have  to  be  purchased  are  inexpensive. 

A  few  materials  which  may  be  collected  locally  are : 
Six  or  more  old  saucers. 
Six  or  more  old  cups. 
Several  thick  glass  tumblers. 
One  or  more  tin  or  aluminum  measuring  cups. 
Small  glass  jars  with  lids.    (Mayonnaise  ones  will  do.) 
A  tin  pan,  approximately  two-quart  size. 
A  pint  and  a  quart  fruit  jar. 
Two  or  more  lamp  chimneys. 
Olive  bottles  (or  others)  with  long  straight  sides. 
Milk  bottles. 

Broken  pieces  of  window  pane. 
Teaspoons  and  tablespoons  (old). 
Old  knives ;  a  small  old  spade. 
Screen  wire  (old  if  not  rusted). 
Clothes  pins. 

Pieces  of  tin,  steel,  zinc,  brass,  copper,  buttons,  rubber. 
Scraps  of  silk,  wool,  fur. 
Worn  out  dry  cells. 
20  or  more  feet  of  electric  wire  cord. 
Some  tools:    small  hammer,  nails,  screw  driver,  saw, 
pliers,  and  levers. 
Needed  items  which  can  be  purchased  inexpensively  are: 
Cellophane. 
Blotters. 
Rubber  bands. 
A  gallon  tin  can. 
A  flashlight. 
Scissors. 

Some  candles  and  safety  matches. 
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One  or  more  can  openers. 

Test  tubes  (about  6"  x  %,"). 

Test  tube  holder. 

Piece  of  lodestone. 

A  horseshoe  magnet. 

A  pair  of  bar  magnets. 

U-magnets. 

A  small  amount  of  iron  filings. 

A  glass  cutter. 

A  medicine  dropper. 

A  bicycle  pump. 

One  hot  water  bag. 

Two  sizes  of  tin  pails,  approximately  6  and  10-quart. 
A  prism. 

One-half  dozen  lamp  wicks — about  1"  wide. 

One  Bunsen  burner — if  gas  is  available. 

One  alcohol  burner;  alcohol. 

Rubber  stoppers,  solid.  Sizes  2-6. 

Cork.   Bag  of  assorted  sizes. 

Glass  tubing,  6mm  outside  diameter. 

Rubber  tubing  to  fit  glass  tubing. 

Magnetic  compass. 

A  tuning  fork. 

One  glass  friction  rod. 

A  hard  rubber  friction  rod. 

One  sheet  of  blue  litmus  paper. 

Nets  for  obtaining  frog  eggs. 

A  thermometer. 

A  barometer. 

The  children  do  not  use  a  great  many  chemicals ;  however,  such 
simple  ones  as  the  following  should  be  included : 

Turpentine  Sugar 

Starch  Beeswax 

Table  salt  Household  Ammonia 

Baking  soda  Lime 

Vinegar  Iodine 
An  adequate  collection  of  science  equipment  will  not  very 
easily  be  made  all  at  once.  Committee  work  in  obtaining  it, 
checking  in  and  out  materials  from  a  central  place  will  be  helpful. 
To  keep  the  materials  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  several  teachers 
a  supply  cabinet  is  needed  and  an  acceptable  procedure  for 
accounting  for  the  equipment. 
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APPRAISING  THE  CHILD'S  GROWTH 

Perceptible  growth  in  the  child  takes  place  slowly.  The  slow, 
continually  developing  evidences  have  advantages  over  highly 
discernible  ones  that  occur  at  intervals. 

In  Science,  as  in  other  subjects,  there  are  many  determinants 
in  judging  the  growth  of  an  individual.  Some  types  of  growth 
are  readily  observable  qualities;  some  are  not.  Some  are  of 
factual  basis  or  essential  understandings,  others  are  differences 
in  scientific  attitudes  that  the  individual  accepts  to  act  upon. 
Fundamentally,  growth  in  Science  should  indicate  an  individual 
who  is  continuously  changing  his  behavior  patterns  to  more 
scientific  approaches  to  all  endeavors,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
science  procedures  alone. 

Objective  tests  and  comparative  score  ratings  do  not  reveal 
some  of  the  most  valuable  areas  in  the  child's  development.  His 
ability  to  use  science  concepts  in  reasoning  through  problems 
which  he  meets  in  his  everyday  living  are  important  factors. 
Functional  Science  is  a  big  objective.  Consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  level  from  which  the  child  began  and  determine  his 
growth  from  that  beginning  to  his  present  understandings. 

Significant,  in  the  criteria  for  appraising  a  child's  growth  are 
the  following  evidences: 

1.  An  observable  pleasure  in  searching  for  the  "why"  in  the  hap- 
penings of  nature  about  him. 

2.  A  working  desire  for  accuracy  in  observations,  in  noting  and 
relating  events. 

3.  The  increase  in  recognition  of  the  examples  of  Science  about  him 
from  the  raindrop  to  those  of  plant  life  and  earth  formation  changes. 

4.  A  growing  development  in  seeing  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

5.  An  apparent  desire  to  search  for  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

6.  An  ever  growing  tendency  to  withhold  personal  judgments  and 
group  conclusions  until  all  source  materials  pertinent  to  the  subject 
have  been  considered. 

7.  The  practice  of  using,  acceptably,  the  principles  of  Science  which 
relate  to  the  upbuilding  and  care  of  the  human  body. 

8.  An  ever  enlarging  interest  in  promoting  "Science  at  work"  in  his 
community. 

9.  Achievements  in  making  experiments,  scientifically. 

10.  A  notable  respect  for  the  work  of  scientists  and  their  contributions 
to  man,  plant,  and  animal  life. 

11.  An  ever  growing  power  to  use  the  facts  of  Science  in  better  in- 
terpreting the  phenomena  about  him. 
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SELECTIONS  IN  SCIENCE  UNITS 

There  has  been  no  scientific  experimentation  to  prove  that 
there  is  one  best  place  for  the  topics  and  concepts  in  the  ele- 
mentary science  curriculum.  "Both  Palmer  and  Craig,  together 
with  Hillman,  attempt  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  grade  place- 
ment of  materials,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
perplexing  problems  in  the  entire  field  of  science  teaching."1 
However,  records  of  trials  with  units,  teachers'  choices,  pupils' 
interests,  source  material  readings,  textbook  analyses  of  place- 
ment, and  course  of  study  comparisons  have  shown  that  there 
are  placements  of  science  understandings  that  are  meeting  the 
child's  levels  of  maturity  in  the  subjects. 

In  the  selection  of  units  for  a  school  by  the  teaching  staff  it 
would  be  instructionally  advantageous  to  the  children  to  keep  in 
the  forefront  these  criteria : 

1.  The  content  of  the  unit  should  be  suitable  to  the  maturity  in  that 
topic  of  the  majority  of  the  group. 

2.  The  concepts  should  help  the  child  to  more  intelligently  understand, 
use,  and  enjoy  his  immediate  physical  environment. 

3.  Each  unit  should  provide  higher  degrees  of  science  understandings. 

4.  Children's  interest  in  the  topic  should  be  a  part  in  selection. 
(Interest  stimulated  by  the  teacher  is  often  as  reliable  as  that 
promoted  by  one  child  for  the  group.) 

5.  The  plan  of  the  school  should  eliminate  grave  overlapping  of  topics 
within  the  grades  of  a  school  or  within  the  primary  and  upper 
grades. 

The  unit  subject  selections  in  this  bulletin  for  the  grades  were 
based,  primarily,  upon  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  other 
sources  which  follow : 

I.  The  unit  topics  used  by  329  teachers  in  81  schools  in 
North  Carolina  in  1939-40  as  submitted  in  the  question- 
naire on  "Questions  Relating  to  Science." 
II.  The  North  Carolina  Courses  of  Study  for  1930  and  1935. 

III.  National  Society  For  The  Study  of  Education.  A  Pro- 
gram  For  Teaching  Science.  Thirty-First  Yearbook,  Part 
I.   1932.   p.  179. 

IV.  Simpson,  I.  Jewell.  Science  In  The  Elementary  School. 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education.  1933. 

V.  Laboratory  School  Faculty.    Science  Instruction  In  Ele- 
mentary and  High  School  Grades.    University  Press. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1939. 
VI.  Textbook  analysis  of  topics  and  concepts.   Coyrights  1932 
to  1940. 


1  National  Society  For  the  Study  of  Education.  A  Program  for  Teaching  Science.  Thirty- 
First  Yearbook,  Part  I.    p.  112. 
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References 

The  first  reference  used  should  be  that  of  accurate  observation. 
Simple  and  true  recording  is  necessary.  There  is  a  wide  selection 
of  source  material  in  science  books,  science  topics  in  the  supple- 
mentary readers,  and  library  books  devoted  to  the  special  sub- 
jects. Each  group  at  work  should  assemble  from  the  library, 
material  on  varying  levels  in  children's  reading  power.  Over 
1,000  book  inventory  reports  were  surveyed  to  find  the  science 
material  most  frequently  available  in  our  schools  at  the  present 
time.  This  information,  with  Rue's  Subject  Index  to  Readers 
and  the  aid  of  the  School  Library  Adviser  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  recommended  library 
books,  constituted  mainly  the  source  for  library  references. 

Each  science  textbook  reference  was  chosen  for  its  particular 
subject  content  contribution  to  the  topic.  For  illustration,  in 
Grade  IV,  Unit  V,  HOW  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS  CARE  FOR 
THEIR  YOUNG,  the  complete  textbook  references  which  are 
given  describe  the  care  of  32  different  animals.  It  is  highly 
necessary  for  the  reference  material  on  a  topic  to  include  some 
books  that  would  likely  be  assigned  to  lower  and  higher  grades. 

The  selections  of  units  through  the  grades  provide  for  sequence 
in  growth,  enlarging  the  concepts,  and  recall  (repetition)  of 
essential  understandings.  Typically,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
sequence  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  concepts  on  Weather;  and  to 
the  enlarging  of  concepts  on  Insects:  namely,  in  Grades  I  and  II, 
Unit  VIII,  to  the  observation  in  appearance  and  behavior  of  four 
types  of  insects;  in  Grade  III,  Unit  VIII,  to  the  many  kinds  of 
insects  of  10  additional  types;  in  Grade  IV,  the  Life  Cycle  of 
Insects;  Grade  V,  Insects  as  Food  Value ;  Grade  VI,  Some  Types 
of  Harmful  and  Useful  Insects;  and  in  Grade  VII  in  Science  In 
Disease  Control.  Recognition  is  also  given  throughout  the  grades 
to  enlarging  the  understandings  in  Space,  Time,  Change,  Adap- 
tation, Variety,  and  Interrelations.  In  the  main,  the  textbook 
references  are  taken  from  six  series. 
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SUGGESTED  UNITS 

Note:    Units  are  numbered  for  reference  only,  not  for  order  of 
teaching. 

Grade  One 

Unit  I.  Observation  Of  The  Weather  And  Weather  Changes 
Where  We  Live. 

Unit     II.    Our  Pets  And  Their  Care  At  School  And  At  Home. 

Types:    Food,  Sanitation,  Habits. 
Unit    III.    Wind  As  A  Helper  In  Our  Work  And  Play.   Types : 

Moving  Toys,  Drying  Objects,  Pushing  Objects. 
Unit    IV.    Things  We  Need  To  Keep  Healthy.    Types:  Air, 

Food,  Sunshine,  Water,  Rest,  Play. 
Unit     V.    The  Autumn  Season :  Changes  We  See  In  The  Plants 

In  Our  Yards  And  On  Our  School  Grounds. 
Unit    VI.    Observing  The  Ways  Some  Objects  In  The  Sky 

Behave.   Types:    Sun,  Moon,  And  Stars. 
Unit  VII.    Different  Weather  Conditions  Help  And  Hinder  Our 

Work  And  Play.    Types:    Rain,  Fog,  Clouds,  Ice, 

Snow,  Sunshine. 

Unit  VIII.    Animals  That  We  Know  And  Hear  About  Get  Ready 

For  Winter  In  Different  Ways.    Types:  Squirrel, 

Birds,  Bears,  Snakes,  Woodchuck. 
Unit    IX.    Watching  And  Caring  For  The  Birds  That  Live  Near 

Us.    Types:     Appearance,  Food,  Winter  Habits, 

Nests. 

Unit     X.    The  Spring  Season:    Changes  We  Notice  In  The 

Plants  And  Animals  About  Us  In  The  Spring. 
Unit    XI.    Seeds  Start  New  Plants. 
Unit  XII.    Some  Things  Magnets  Will  Do. 

Grade  Two 

Unit  I.  Seasonal  Changes:  Some  Ways  We  Notice  How  It 
Affects  Living  Things  In  This  Locality. 

Unit     II.    Some  Ways  The  Sun,  Moon,  And  Stars  Help  Us. 

Unit  III.  The  Baby  Animal  Or  Plant  Grows  Up  To  Be  Like  Its 
Parents.  Types :  Habits,  Food  It  Eats,  Appearance 
— Bird,  Chicken,  Cow,  Sheep,  Frogs,  Bear,  Flowers. 

Unit    IV.    How  Plants  Grow:   Plants  Store  Away  Food. 

Unit  V.  Animals  We  Know  And  Read  About  Spend  The 
Winter  In  Different  Ways.  Types:  Bear,  Skunk, 
Woodchuck,  Chipmunk,  Bumblebee,  Snake,  Deer, 
Insects. 
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Unit  VI.  Man  And  Animals  Need  Many  Kinds  Of  Foods. 
Types:   Animals,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Sweets. 

Unit  VII.  Water  Animals  In  Our  Aquarium  And  Ponds.  Types : 
Turtle,  Crayfish,  Snail,  Fish,  Toad,  Beaver. 

Unit  VIII.  The  Behavior  And  Appearance  Of  Some  Insects  That 
We  Have  Observed  In  Our  Locality.  Types :  House- 
fly, Mosquito,  Grasshopper,  Caterpillar. 

Unit   IX.    The  Wind  Is  A  Worker. 

Unit     X.    Different  Plants  Grow  In  Our  Garden ;  In  The  Fall, 

Winter,  Spring,  Summer. 
Unit    XI.    Protection  Of  Our  Local  Wild  Flowers  And  Trees. 

Types :   Identify  A  Few  Of  The  Most  Common. 

Grade  Three 

Unit  I.  Some  Effects  Of  Seasonal  Changes  Upon  Man's 
Work,  Plants,  Animals,  And  Insects.  Types:  In 
Our  Locality ;  In  Other  Places. 

Unit  II.  Stars  We  See:  The  Big  Dipper;  North  Star;  Milky 
Way. 

Unit   III.    There  Are  Different  Forms  Of  Water  In  The  Air. 
Unit    IV.    Water  Is  A  Worker. 

Unit  V.  Sources  Of  Light  And  Heat :  Some  Ways  They  Help 
Us.  Types:  Sun,  Candle,  Moon,  Electricity,  The 
Human  Eye. 

Unit    VI.  Magnetism. 

Unit  VII.  There  Are  Animals  That  Live  On  Land  And  In 
Water.  Types:  Gull,  Duck,  Frog,  Turtle,  Penguin, 
Beaver,  Pelican. 

Unit  VIII.  There  Are  Many  Kinds  Of  Insects.  Types :  Dragon 
Fly,  Butterfly,  Moth,  Cricket,  Ants,  Potato  Beetle, 
Grasshopper,  Wasp,  Spider  (Arachnid). 

Unit  IX.  Seeds  And  How  They  Are  Scattered.  Types :  Maple, 
Dandelion,  Oak,  Ash,  Acorn,  Burdock,  Mild  Weed. 

Unit  X.  The  Work  And  Human  Care  Of  Domestic  Animals. 
Types:   Horses,  Dogs,  Sheep,  Cattle,  Elephants. 

Grade  Four 

Unit      I.    Signs  Of  Changes  Made  In  Land  Or  Water  Surfaces 

By  The  Action  Of  Winds,  Water,  Ice,  And  Plants. 
Unit    II.    How  Soil  Is  Made. 

Unit  III.  The  Nature  Of  Plants  About  Us.  Types:  Repro- 
duction, Storing  Food,  Manufacturing  Food,  Plants 
With  And  Without  Green  Color. 
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Unit    IV.    Community  And  Social  Life  Of  Some  Animals. 

Type:   Ant,  Bee,  Spider,  Man. 
Unit     V.    How  Different  Animals  Care  For  Their  Young. 
Unit    VI.    Our  Sun  And  How  It  Influences  Life. 
Unit  VII.    The  Moon  And  Some  Ways  It  Affects  Life. 
Unit  VIII.    The  Life  Cycle  Of  Some  Insects.    Types:  Moth, 

Butterfly,  Mosquito,  Frog,  Dragon  Fly,  Ladybird 

Beetle. 

Unit    IX.    Machines :   Electricity  And  Magnets  Help  Us  Work. 
Unit     X.    Birds  Most  Common  To  North  Carolina  That  Live  In 
Our  Section. 

Grade  Five 

Unit  I.  Revolution  Of  The  Earth  And  Seasonal  Change: 
Reverse  Of  Seasons. 

Unit     II.    Our  Earth  Has  Had  Many  Periods  Of  Change. 

Unit  III.  Types  Of  Living  Things  That  Are  Helpful  To 
Animals  And  Plants:  Interdependence. 

Unit  IV.  Plants  Protect  Themselves  And  Are  Protected  From 
Their  Enemies. 

Unit     V.    Migration  Of  Birds  And  Other  Animals. 

Unit  VI.  Animals  Have  Different  Ways  Of  Defending  Them- 
selves From  Their  Enemies. 

Unit  VII.    Air  Pressure. 

Unit  VIII.  Rocks  And  Minerals.  Types :  In  Our  Locality ;  In 
North  Carolina. 

Unit  IX.  Trees  Most  Common  In  Our  Locality;  In  North 
Carolina. 

Grade  Six 

Unit      I.    Weather  And  The  Weather  Bureau. 

Unit     II.    Nature's  Forces  And  Conditions  Have  Changed  The 

Earth's  Surface. 
Unit   III.    Our  Body  Needs. 
Unit    IV.    Air  And  Its  Importance. 
Unit     V.    Sound  And  Its  Transmission. 
Unit    VI.    Light  And  Conservation  Of  The  Human  Eye. 
Unit  VII.    Electromagnets  And  Their  Work. 
Unit  VIII.    Types  Of  Harmful  And  Useful  Insects  Behavior. 
Unit    IX.     Conservation  Of  Our  Plant  Life  And  Forests. 
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Grade  Seven 

Unit      I.    Making  Our  Community  Safer  Through  Science. 

Types:  Water  Supply,  Disease  Control,  Sanitation 
Provisions. 

Unit     II.    Our  Universe:    The  Solar  System. 
Unit   III.    The  Earth  As  A  Magnet:  Gravity. 
Unit    IV.    Elements  And  Compounds. 
Unit     V.    The  Balance  In  Nature. 

Unit  VI.  Science  In  Industry:  Production  And  Usage  Of 
Products.  Types:  Rayon,  Glass,  Rubber,  Metals 
And  Metallurgy,  Photography,  Agriculture. 

Unit  VII.    Transportation :   Water  Paddle  To  Air-craft. 

Unit  VIII.    Communication :    Tom-Toms  To  Radio. 

Unit  IX.  Conservation:  In  Our  Community,  State  And 
Nation.  Types :  Soil  Erosion ;  Animal  Life ;  Forests 
(Review) ;  Fuel ;  Flora ;  Food ;  Human  Lives. 

UNITS,  SPECIFIC  REFERENCES,  AND  ESSENTIAL  UNDER- 
STANDINGS GRADES  ONE  THROUGH  SEVEN 

Note:   Units  are  numbered  for  reference  only,  not  for  order  of 
teaching. 

Grade  One 

UNIT  I.    OBSERVATION     OF     THE     WEATHER  AND 
WEATHER  CHANGES  WHERE  WE  LIVE. 

References 

Discussion  of  observations ;  group  stories ;  experience  charts. 
Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.   p.  4,  31. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  34,  36, 

46,  51. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  89. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  121-162. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  There  is  air  all  around  us. 

2.  Changes  in  the  air  make  the  changes  in  the  weather. 

3.  We  expect  the  weather  to  change  from  day  to  day. 

4.  Weather  changes  are  helpful  to  plants  and  animals. 

5.  The  temperature  is  one  of  the  ways  of  telling  kinds  of 
weather. 

6.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  dry,  hot,  are  some  of  the  names  for 
kinds  of  weather. 
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UNIT  II.  OUR  PETS  AND  THEIR  CARE  AT  SCHOOL  AND 
AT  HOME.  TYPES:  FOOD,  SANITATION, 
HABITS. 

References 

Oral  experiences;  experience  charts;  actual  care  of  the 
animals. 

Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  60. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.   p.  33. 

Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  20. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  12-22. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  67-79. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Pets  are  dependent  upon  us  for  proper  food  and  care. 

2.  Animals  for  pets  should  be  kept  clean,  well  fed,  and  pro- 
tected. 

3.  Each  animal  has  habits  of  its  parents,  or  kind. 

4.  Some  animals  cannot  live  in  homes  different  from  their 
own. 

5.  Some  animals  live  on  land,  some  on  the  water,  some  under 
the  soil. 

UNIT  III.    WIND  AS  A  HELPER  IN  OUR  WORK  AND  PLAY. 

TYPES:  MOVING  TOYS,  DRYING  OBJECTS, 
PUSHING  OBJECTS. 

References 

Experience  discussions;  experience  charts. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  40. 
Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  12. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  59. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  80. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  87-112. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Air  is  always  all  around  us. 

2.  Wind  is  air  that  is  moving  fast. 

3.  Wind  can  move  objects. 

4.  Wind  moves  boats. 

5.  It  helps  the  mill  wheel  turn  to  grind  grain. 
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UNIT  IV.    THINGS    WE    NEED    TO    KEEP  HEALTHY. 

TYPES :  AIR,  FOOD,  SUNSHINE,  WATER,  REST, 
PLAY. 

References 

Individual  experiences  in  health  building;  charts. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  46,  62. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  14. 
Charters.    From  Morning  Till  Night.    Chapters  1-4. 
Buckingham.    Play  Days.    (Lunch.)    p.  157. 
Smith.    At  Home  and  Away.    p.  52,  118. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  All  living  things  need  air,  water,  and  sunshine. 

2.  All  animals  need  food,  rest,  exercise,  and  play  to  live  and 
grow. 

3.  Cleanliness  helps  to  keep  us  healthy. 

4.  Pure  drinking  water  is  needed  by  everyone. 

UNIT  V.  THE  AUTUMN  SEASON:  CHANGES  WE  SEE  IN 
THE  PLANTS  IN  OUR  YARDS  AND  ON  OUR 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

References 

Observations ;  recording ;  charts. 
Fraser  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  8. 
Beuchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  14-21; 

32;  120. 

Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  44. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Most  plants  change  in  appearance  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  evergreen  plant  does  not  change. 

3.  Plants  have  ways  of  storing  away  food  for  the  winter. 

4.  Trees  do  not  die  in  winter ;  the  leaves  of  many  trees  die. 

5.  Some  plants  die  in  the  autumn  and  winter  seasons. 

UNIT  VI.  OBSERVING  THE  WAYS  SOME  OBJECTS  IN  THE 
SKY  BEHAVE:  TYPES:  SUN,  MOON,  AND 
STARS. 

References 

Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  22-25. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  131-137. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  110. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  sun  comes  up  every  morning  in  the  east ;  at  noon  it  is 
high  over  our  heads ;  in  the  evening  it  sets  in  the  west. 

2.  At  night  the  moon  comes  up  in  the  east ;  it  sets  in  the  west 
like  the  sun. 

3.  Stars  are  always  in  the  sky ;  we  see  them  on  clear  nights. 
The  stars  give  us  some  light. 

UNIT  VII.  DIFFERENT  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  HELP 
AND  HINDER  OUR  WORK  AND  PLAY:  TYPES: 
RAIN,  FOG,  CLOUDS,  ICE,  SNOW,  SUNSHINE. 

References 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  133-161. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.   p.  78,  89. 
Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  4,  7,  30,  31. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  41. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  48,  58,  62,  82, 

100. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  There  is  always  some  water  in  the  air. 

2.  Water  in  the  air  appears  in  different  forms. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  weather  make  us  change  our  clothing, 
work,  and  play. 

4.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  fog,  dew  and  frost  come  from  water 
in  the  air. 

UNIT  VIII.  ANIMALS  THAT  WE  KNOW  AND  HEAR 
ABOUT  GET  READY  FOR  WINTER  IN  DIF- 
FERENT WAYS.  TYPES:  SQUIRRELS,  BIRDS, 
BEARS,  SNAKES,  WOODCHUCKS. 

References 

Observations ;  experience  charts. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  80,  85. 
Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  20. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  27-41 ;  64. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  43-75. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Every  animal  has  some  way  of  helping  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  winter.  (Adaptation.) 

2.  Man  and  animals  must  store  away  food  for  winter. 
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3.  Some  animals  sleep  in  winter;  some  stay  in  the  ground; 
some  build  special  homes ;  some  look  for  food. 

4.  Some  birds  go  south  in  the  winter. 

UNIT  IX.  WATCHING  AND  CARING  FOR  THE  BIRDS 
THAT  LIVE  NEAR  US.  TYPES:  APPEARANCE, 
FOOD,  WINTER  HABITS,  NESTS. 

References 

Observations ;  recording ;  feeding  stations. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  180-185. 

Smith.    In  City  and  Country,   p.  155. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  53-66. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Birds  that  stay  with  us  in  winter  should  have  our  pro- 
tection and  food. 

2.  Birds  eat  bugs  and  worms  on  plants. 

3.  The  parent  birds  (robin)  look  for  food  for  their  young. 

4.  Birds  have  different  places  and  types  for  homes. 

UNIT  X.  THE  SPRING  SEASON:  CHANGES  WE  NOTICE 
IN  THE  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  ABOUT  US  IN 
THE  SPRING. 

References 

Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  10. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  106-131. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  7. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  143. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  birds  return  to  build  nests  and  raise  their  young. 

2.  Buds,  leaves  and  flowers  come  out  on  the  trees. 

3.  The  fields,  grass,  and  tree  foliage  look  green. 

4.  Many  animals  change  their  habits  and  homes. 

5.  Many  animals  that  we  call  insects  appear. 

UNIT  XL    SEEDS  START  NEW  PLANTS. 
References 

Collecting;  planting;  observing;  recording. 
Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  44. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  106-111. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  132. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  192-197. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  new  plants  come  from  seeds. 

2.  The  seed  has  within  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  plant  and 
the  food  for  it. 

3.  A  plant  that  grows  from  a  seed  produces  flowers. 

4.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  seeds. 

UNIT  XII.    SOME  THINGS  MAGNETS  WILL  DO. 
References 

Experiments ;  recording. 

Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  40. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  119-140. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  179-187. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.   p.  96. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  A  magnet  will  pull  only  certain  kinds  of  objects  to  it. 

2.  A  magnet  pulls  iron  and  steel  objects  towards  it. 

3.  Magnets  will  not  pick  up  glass,  wood,  paper,  cloth,  and 
rubber. 

4.  Machines  and  magnets  help  to  lift  heavy  loads. 

5.  Levers  and  wheels  are  simple  machines. 

Library  Reference  Materials  For  Children 

O'Donnell.    Day  In  and  Day  Out.    (Pets).  Row. 
Smith.    At  Home  and  Away.    (Pets).  Silver. 
Kinscella.    Storyland.    (Wind).  University. 
Whitf ord.    Art  Stories  I.    (Autumn) .  Scott. 
Music  Hour.    The  New  Moon.  Silver. 

Gates.    Round  the  Year.    (Animals  In  Winter) .  Macmillan. 

Charters.    From  Morning  Till  Night.  (Health).  Macmillan. 

Hardy.    Wag  and  Puff.    (Weather).  Wheeler. 

Dopp  and  Pitts.    Little  Friends  At  School.    (Pets).  Rand. 

English  and  Alexander.    Jo-Boy.    (Pets).  Johnson. 

Buckingham.    Play  Days.    (Lunch).  Ginn. 

Poems.    Frank  Dunsters  "Flying  Kites." 

Matilda  Turner  "With  the  Winds." 

Selected  Professional  References  For  the  Teacher 

Manuals:    Pathway  To  Science  Series.    I- VI.    Ginn,  1932. 
$.40. 
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Manuals :    Science  Stories,  Books  I  &  II,  III.  1935. 
Science  For  Children.    Scott.  $.40. 

Manuals :    New  Pathways  In  Science.    Ginn,  1940.  $.40. 
One  for  Books  I,  II  and  III. 
One  for  Books  IV,  V  and  VI. 

Garrison,  Charlotte  G.  Science  Experiences  For  Little  Chil- 
dren.   Scribner,  1939.  $1.50. 

Craig,  Gerald  S.  Science  For  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher.    Ginn,  1940.  $3.00. 

Pamphlets.  Titles  under  Inexpensive  Reliable  Science 
Source  Materials  which  are  listed  by  the  fol- 
lowing numbers:  9,  16,  17,  33,  48,  54,  55,  68, 
76,  78,  100. 

Books :  For  other  professional  books  refer  to  the  list  given 
for  each  grade,  to  Inexpensive  Reliable 
Science  Source  Materials,  and  the  Selected 
Professional  References  for  the  Teacher. 

Grade  Two 

UNIT  I.  SEASONAL  CHANGES.  SOME  WAYS  WE  NOTICE 
HOW  IT  AFFECTS  LIVING  THINGS  IN  THIS 
LOCALITY. 

References 

Review  readings.  Grade  I.  Units  V  and  X  (Spring  and 
Autumn). 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  I.    p.  22-23. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Change  of  seasons  affects  everything  in  nature. 

2.  The  length  of  the  days  and  nights  change  with  each 
season. 

3.  In  winter  the  days  are  shorter,  the  nights  are  longer. 

4.  Some  plants  die  in  the  winter. 

5.  Some  plants  appear  to  die  in  winter,  they  come  out  in  the 
spring. 

6.  Spring,  summer  and  early  fall  are  called  the  growing 
season. 

7.  Animals  and  man  change  some  of  their  work  and  play  with 
the  seasons. 

8.  We  should  grow  different  foods  in  our  gardens  in  the  fall, 
winter,  spring,  and  summer. 
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UNIT  II.    SOME  WAYS  THE  SUN,  MOON,  AND  STARS  HELP 
US. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I.    Unit  VI. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  I.    p.  10,  23,  125- 

130. 

Hyman.    Find  Out  Book  I.    p.  108. 

Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  158. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  sun  gives  us  our  light  and  heat. 

2.  Sunshine  helps  to  keep  us  healthy. 

3.  The  sun  heats  the  earth  and  causes  plants  to  grow. 

4.  The  moon  does  not  have  any  light  of  its  own. 

5.  The  stars  are  suns ;  our  sun  is  a  star. 

6.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  a  very  long  way  from  the 
earth.    ("Space  is  vast.") 

7.  The  stars  give  the  earth  some  light  and  some  heat,  not 
very  much. 

UNIT  III.  THE  BABY  ANIMAL  OR  PLANT  GROWS  UP  TO 
BE  LIKE  ITS  PARENTS.  TYPES:  HABITS, 
FOOD  IT  EATS,  APPEARANCE ;  BIRD,  CHICKEN, 
COW,  SHEEP,  PIG,  BEAN,  FLOWERS. 

References 

Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.   p.  114;  138-157. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  67-73. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  169. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Out-of-Doors.    p.  191-262. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Each  kind  of  life  as  animal,  bird,  fish,  insect  or  man  started 
from  life  that  is  like  it. 

2.  Plants  start  from  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  or  other  plants. 

3.  Some  animals  start  from  eggs ;  some  grow  in  the  body  of 
its  mother.  Some  fish  come  from  eggs;  some  grow  in 
their  mother's  body. 

4.  Every  seed  has  a  baby  plant  inside  it. 

5.  No  two  things  in  nature  are  just  alike. 

6.  All  life  changes  its  form  as  it  grows  up. 
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UNIT  IV.  HOW  PLANTS  GROW:  PLANTS  STORE  AWAY 
FOOD. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I.    Units  V  and  X. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  89-105. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  II.    p.  72-91. 
Craig  and  Others.    Out-of-Doors.    p.  79-90 ;  157. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Plants  cannot  move  about  to  look  for  food  like  animals. 

2.  Plants  depend  upon  the  warmth  of  the  soil  and  kinds  of 
weather  to  help  them  grow. 

3.  A  plant  gets  food  through  its  roots,  leaves,  and  stems. 

4.  Plants  store  away  food  in  their  roots  and  stems  and  in 
their  leaves. 

5.  Plants  need  water,  air,  and  sunshine  to  grow. 

UNIT  V.  ANIMALS  WE  KNOW  AND  READ  ABOUT  SPEND 
THE  WINTER  IN  DIFFERENT  WAYS.  TYPES: 
BEAR,  SKUNK,  WOODCHUCK,  CHIPMUNK,  BUM- 
BLEBEE, SNAKE,  DEER,  INSECTS. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I.     Units  VIII  and  IX. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.   p.  62. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  53-68. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    (New.)  p. 

64-95. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Out-of-Doors.    p.  51-57. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Living  things  prepare  for  seasonal  change.  (Adaptation.) 

2.  Most  living  things  know  by  nature  how  to  prepare  homes 
for  their  protection  in  winter. 

3.  Animals  need  protection  from  their  enemies. 

4.  There  are  animals  that  sleep  all  winter ;  build  homes  in  the 
water  or  mud ;  that  look  for  food ;  that  live  underground. 

UNIT  VI.  MAN  AND  ANIMALS  NEED  MANY  KINDS  OF 
FOODS.  TYPES:  ANIMALS,  VEGETABLES, 
MILK,  SWEETS. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  92. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    p.  57. 
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Craig  and  Baldwin.    Out-of -Doors,    p.  26. 
Daily  Food  Essentials,  Pamphlet.     No.  19.    State  College, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  There  are  animals  and  plants  that  give  us  food. 

2.  Most  living  things  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
foods. 

3.  We  should  have  some  vegetables,  milk,  fruit,  and  meat 
daily. 

4.  All  animals  and  plants  need  water  and  air. 

UNIT  VII.  WATER  ANIMALS  IN  OUR  AQUARIUM  AND 
PONDS.  TYPES:  TURTLE,  CRAYFISH,  SNAIL, 
FISH,  TOAD,  BEAVER. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  74. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  131. 
Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  54. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  114-121. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  42-75. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  animals  are  fitted  to  live  on  land,  some  to  live  in  the 
water,  some  to  live  in  the  water  and  on  land  too.  (Adap- 
tation.) 

2.  Some  snails  are  fitted  for  living  in  the  water,  some  on  the 
land. 

3.  Fish,  tadpoles  and  some  insects  live  in  the  water. 

4.  Frogs  and  turtles  live  on  land  and  in  water. 

5.  There  is  air  in  the  water. 

6.  Some  animals  get  air  from  the  water,  some  come  up  for 
air. 

7.  Water  animals  eat  insects ;  fish  eat  wrigglers. 

UNIT  VIII.  THE  BEHAVIOR  AND  APPEARANCE  OF  SOME 
INSECTS  THAT  WE  HAVE  OBSERVED  IN  OUR 
LOCALITY.  TYPES:  HOUSEFLY,  MOSQUITO, 
GRASSHOPPER,  CATERPILLAR. 

References 

Experience  charts ;  observations. 

Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.    p.  26-29. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  11 ;  176. 
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Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  5-25 ;  122-127. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Winter  Comes  and  Goes.    p.  5-28 ;  154- 

172. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Flies  are  insects,  ants  and  bees  are  insects.    All  insects 
are  animals.   Insects  have  six  legs. 

2.  Some  insects  make  noises:    bees  hum;  crickets  sing; 
katydids  call. 

3.  The  housefly  carries  germs  to  food  and  to  our  bodies. 

4.  Some  insects  completely  change  in  appearance  as  they 
grow  from  the  egg  to  the  adult ;  some  do  not. 

5.  Some  mosquitoes  carry  germs. 

6.  Oil  on  the  waters  will  kill  mosquitoes ;  they  cannot  get  air. 

UNIT  IX.    THE  WIND  IS  A  WORKER. 
References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I.    Units  III  and  VII. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  I.    p.  35. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  7-25. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  102-107. 
Frasier  and  Others.    When  Winter  Comes,    p.  223. 
Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  87-99. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Air  surrounds  everything ;  air  pushes  on  everything. 

2.  There  is  always  some  moisture  in  the  air. 

3.  Wind  carries  from  place  to  place  the  different  forms  of 
water  in  the  air  as :   rain,  fog,  clouds,  snow. 

4.  Wind  changes  the  weather.    A  cold  wind  makes  the 
weather  cold. 

5.  Windy  weather  helps  to  dry  clothes,  streets,  roads. 

6.  Wind  pushes  objects;  turns  the  wheels  of  windmills; 
carries  dust ;  moves  soil ;  carries  boats. 

7.  A  wind  vane  shows  the  direction  of  a  wind.   Rain  usually 
comes  from  an  east  wind. 

UNIT  X.    DIFFERENT  PLANTS  GROW  IN  OUR  GARDEN  IN 
THE  FALL,  WINTER,  SPRING,  SUMMER. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I.    Units  I,  V,  X.    Grade  II.  Unit 
VI. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Look  About  Us.    p.  165. 
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Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.   p.  34 ;  140. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  128. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  will  grow  in  the  garden  in 
every  season. 

2.  We  should  have  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  gardens. 

3.  For  good  health  vegetables  should  be  a  part  of  our  diet  all 
the  year. 

4.  Seeds  will  germinate  any  season  of  the  year. 

5.  Some  hardy  plants  can  stand  the  winter. 

6.  Coverings  of  snow  help  to  protect  some  plants. 

7.  Most  of  the  insects  are  not  out  in  winter. 

UNIT  XI.  PROTECTION  OF  OUR  LOCAL  WILD  FLOWERS 
AND  TREES.  TYPES:  IDENTIFY  A  FEW  OF 
THE  MOST  COMMON. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  80-90 ;  128. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  I.    p.  112-124. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  88. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Winter  Comes  and  Goes.    p.  81 ;  182. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Trees  protect  both  man  and  animals  from  extreme 
weather  as  heat  and  rain. 

2.  Trees  furnish  homes  for  some  animals  and  protection  from 
their  enemies. 

3.  Wild  flowers  give  food  to  insects ;  they  give  beauty  to  their 
locality. 

4.  Trees  and  flowers  should  be  protected. 

5.  It  is  not  lawful  to  cut  trees  and  flowers  on  the  roadside. 

Library  Reference  Materials  For  Children 

Tippett.    The  Singing  Farmer.  World. 

Storm.    Good  Times  Together.  Lyons. 

Charters.    From  Morning  Till  Night.  Macmillan. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Hunting.  Macmillan. 

Aulaire,  I.  M.  and  E.  P.  d\    Children  of  the  Northern  Lights. 

(For  Pictures).  Viking.  $2.00. 
Morten.  Little  Lamb.  (Seasonal  Change) .  Harper.  $1.25. 
Huntington.    LeVs-Go-Out  Doors.    (Animals).  Doubleday. 

$2.00. 
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O'Donnell.    Round  About.    (Plants).    Row.  86^. 

Young.    Dicky  and  Peggy  In  The  Orchard.    (Insects  and 

Flowers) .   American.  68^. 
Gordon.    Nature  Stories  For  Children. 
An  Autumn  Book. 
A  Spring  Book.   Mentzer.  72^. 
Olf ers  and  Fish.    When  The  Root  Children  Wake  Up.  Stokes. 

$1.25. 

Selected  References  For  The  Teacher 

Manuals:    Science  For  Children.    For  Science  Stories  I,  II, 

III.    Scott.  $.40. 
Manuals:    Pathways  In  Science.    For  Books  I  through  VI. 

Ginn.  $.20. 
Manuals:    New  Pathways  In  Science. 

One  for  Books  I,  II,  and  III.  $.40. 
One  for  Books  IV,  V,  and  VI.  $.40. 
Croxton.    Science  In  The  Elementary  School.  McGraw, 
1937.  $3.00. 

Craig.  Science  For  The  Elementary  School  Teacher.  Ginn, 
1940.  $3.00. 

Pamphlets:  Listed  in  Inexpensive  Reliable  Science 
Source  Materials  by  the  title  numbers  of :  3, 
9,  21,  22,  47,  44,  45,  65,  68,  70. 

Books:  For  other  references  on  Experiments,  Source  Ma- 
terial and  Units,  refer  to  the  section  Selected 
Professional  References  For  The  Teacher. 

Grade  Three 

UNIT  I.  SOME  EFFECTS  OF  SEASONAL  CHANGES  UPON 
MAN'S  WORK,  PLANTS,  ANIMALS,  AND  INSECTS. 
TYPES:  IN  OUR  LOCALITY;  IN  OTHER  PLACES. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I,  Unit  VII ;  Grade  II,  Unit  I. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Out-of -Doors,    p.  1-69. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Through  the  Year.    p.  109-160. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  Seasons  Pass.    p.  5-63. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    p.  33-99. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    p.  98-150. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  All  animals  and  plants  prepare  for  seasonal  changes. 
(Adaptation.) 

2.  People  must  provide  for  food  and  clothing  changes. 

3.  Animals  cannot  plan.    Nature  changes  their  protective 
covering. 

4.  Some  animals  and  insects  migrate. 

5.  Some  animals  and  insects  hibernate. 

6.  All  places  in  the  world  do  not  have  the  same  seasons  at 
the  same  time. 

UNIT  II.    STARS  WE  SEE:    THE  BIG  DIPPER;  NORTH 
STAR  AND  MILKY  WAY. 

References 

Recall  readings.   Grade  I,  Unit  VI ;  Grade  II,  Unit  II. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  135-139. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  16-21. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  About  Us.    p.  170. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  265-289. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Stars  are  not  tiny  spots  in  the  sky;  stars  look  small 
because  they  are  so  far  away. 

2.  Stars  are  suns  and  suns  are  stars. 

3.  Our  sun  is  a  star;  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  other  stars 
(suns)  we  see. 

4.  Our  sun  is  brighter  and  gives  more  heat  to  us  because  it  is 
nearer  to  us  than  the  other  stars  (suns). 

5.  Other  stars  are  millions  of  miles  farther  from  us  than  our 
sun. 

6.  The  North  Star  helps  us  to  tell  directions. 

7.  Our  Milky  Way  is  the  light  from  many  stars  massed 
together  and  moving  together  through  the  heavens. 

8.  A  group  of  stars  that  moves  along  together,  as  Our  Milky 
Way,  is  called  a  galaxy.   There  are  many  other  galaxies. 

UNIT  III.    THERE  ARE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  WATER 
IN  THE  AIR. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I,  Unit  VII. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  143-152. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    p.  8-31. 
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Craig  and  Baldwin.    Out-of-Doors.    p.  97-110. 

Frasier  and  Others.    Winter  Comes  and  Goes.  p.  69 ;  122-135. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  26-40. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Water  can  be  changed  into  steam  or  vapor. 

2.  When  water  goes  into  the  air  it  is  said  to  evaporate ;  dew 
evaporates. 

3.  There  is  moisture  in  the  air ;  fog  is  moisture  in  the  air. 

4.  Frozen  water  in  the  air  appears  as  sleet,  hail,  frost,  snow, 
and  ice. 

5.  Clouds  are  water  in  the  air  that  is  condensed;  a  fog  is  a 
cloud  that  is  near  the  ground. 

6.  Heat  makes  water  go  into  the  air ;  cold  makes  water  come 
out  of  the  air.    {Winter  Comes  and  Goes.) 

7.  A  thermometer  measures  temperature. 

UNIT  IV.    WATER  IS  A  WORKER. 
References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  117 ;  777,  p. 

174-190. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  173-193. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  238-253. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Plants  and  animals  must  have  water  to  live. 

2.  Water  moves  objects,  turns  mill  wheels,  carries  boats, 
carries  soil. 

3.  Water  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

4.  Frozen  water  breaks  rocks. 

5.  Water  will  dissolve  some  substances  (salt,  sugar) . 

6.  Water  helps  food  to  dissolve  in  our  bodies;  food  is  dis- 
solved in  blood  like  sugar  and  salt  in  water. 

UNIT  V.  SOURCES  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAT:  SOME  WAYS 
THEY  HELP  US.  TYPES:  SUN,  CANDLE,  MOON, 
ELECTRICITY,  THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

References 

Review  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  II. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  26;  123; 

150-159. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  5-16 ;  33. 
Patch,  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  104-111. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  sun  is  the  greatest  source  of  our  heat  and  light. 

2.  Not  nearly  all  of  the  sun's  heat  reaches  the  earth. 

3.  Plants,  animals,  and  man  are  dependent  upon  the  sun's 
rays. 

4.  Plants  have  to  have  the  sun  to  make  their  food. 

5.  Man  has  not  always  had  electricity  for  light. 

6.  The  sun's  rays  and  the  movements  of  the  earth  make  the 
earth  warmer  in  summer  than  it  is  in  winter. 

7.  The  amount  of  light  can  be  measured ;  it  is  called  "candle- 
power."  The  human  eye  needs  much  light  for  reading. 

UNIT  VI.  MAGNETISM. 
References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I,  Unit  XII. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  290-296. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  287-300. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  204- 

231. 

Craig  and  Burke.    We  Find  Out.    p.  179-187. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  There  are  several  kinds  of  magnets :  bar,  horseshoe,  lode- 
stone,  the  compass.  There  are  other  objects  that  may 
become  magnetized. 

2.  Some  objects  will  be  attracted  by  magnets ;  others  will  not. 

3.  The  earth  is  a  powerful  magnet. 

4.  The  needle  of  a  compass  will  always  point  towards  the 
Magnetic  North  Pole. 

5.  Every  magnet  has  a  North  Pole  and  a  South  Pole.  Unlike 
poles  attract  each  other.  This  is  called  the  law  of  magnets. 

6.  Magnets  are  used  to  lift  heavy  objects  and  help  man  work. 

UNIT  VII.  THERE  ARE  ANIMALS  THAT  LIVE  ON  LAND 
AND  IN  WATER.  TYPES:  GULL,  DUCK,  FROG, 
TURTLE,  PENGUIN,  BEAVER,  PELICAN. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  VII. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  III.    p.  7-28;  36; 

102. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  103-112. 

Frasier  and  Others.    Winter  Comes  and  Goes.    p.  146-173. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    p.  244-270. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  Water-land  animals  are  fitted  by  nature  to  live  as  they  do. 
(Adaptation.) 

2.  Water  animals  get  food  and  air  in  different  ways. 

3.  Sea  animals  with  gills  (fish)  can  breathe  under  the  water. 

4.  Sea  animals  with  lungs  must  come  out  of  the  water  for 
air.  Types:  penguin,  pelican,  gull,  frog.  (Tadpoles 
breathe  through  gills.) 

5.  The  water  scorpion  gets  air  through  its  long,  hollow  tail. 

6.  Some  water-land  animals  have  a  life  cycle,  they  change 
their  form  as  they  grow  up ;  others  do  not. 

7.  Species  of  animal  life  get  air  in  different  ways.  Types: 
caterpillar,  oyster,  fish,  scorpion,  earthworm. 

UNIT  VIII.    THERE    ARE    MANY   KINDS    OF  INSECTS. 

TYPES:  DRAGON  FLY,  BUTTERFLY,  MOTH, 
CRICKET,  ANTS,  POTATO  BEETLE,  GRASS- 
HOPPER, WASP,  SPIDER  (ARACHNID). 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  VIII. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  7-14 ;  167-170. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Winter  Comes  and  Goes.    p.  5-33 ;  150- 

173. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.  p.  32-35. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  All  insects  cannot  be  grouped  into  harmful  and  helpful 
types. 

2.  Some  insects  are  harmful,  some  are  helpful. 

3.  Insects  captured  for  study  need  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
where  they  were  found  for  food. 

4.  Insects  have  six  legs,  three  divisions  to  their  bodies,  and 
a  hard  covering  on  the  outside.    (The  spider  has  eight.) 

5.  Insects  breathe  through  many  holes  in  their  bodies. 

6.  Some  insects  spread  diseases.  The  housefly  and  mosquito 
can  be  destroyed  through  their  breeding  places. 

7.  Some  animals  feed  on  insects ;  the  dragon  fly  eats  insects ; 
fish  eat  some  insects. 
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UNIT  IX.    SEEDS  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  SCATTERED. 

TYPES:  MAPLE,  DANDELION,  ASH,  OAK, 
ACORN,  BURDOCK,  MILK  WEED. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  I,  Unit  XL   Grade  II,  Unit  IX. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  21-27. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  III.   p.  64-67. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  206. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Seeds  are  scattered  in  many  ways:  Some  by  wind,  some 
float  on  the  water,  some  are  carried  by  animals  and  insects, 
some  by  birds,  some  by  people. 

2.  Many  seeds  are  carried  miles  away ;  many  seeds  die ;  some 
start  another  plant  like  its  own. 

3.  Seeds  always  start  in  the  flower  of  the  plant. 

4.  Some  seeds  are  in  pods,  some  in  the  fruit,  some  have  a 
hard  covering  (nut) ,  some  have  very  thin  skins  as  rye  and 
oats. 

5.  The  annual  plant  comes  from  the  seed  it  produced ;  peren- 
nials bear  seeds  to  start  more  plants. 

6.  Trees  have  seeds. 

UNIT  X.  THE  WORK  AND  HUMAN  CARE  OF  DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS.  TYPES:  HORSES,  DOGS,  SHEEP, 
CATTLE,  ELEPHANTS. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  I.    p.  67-73. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  III.    p.  197-216. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  115-133. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  Seasons  Pass.    p.  178-195. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Domestic  animals  are  a  help  to  man.  Some  give  us  food, 
some  work  for  us,  some  protect  us. 

2.  Some  are  valuable  because  they  provide  food. 

3.  Domestic  animals  need  the  protection  and  the  gentle  care 
of  man,  for  food,  against  weather  hazards,  and  in  work. 

Library  Reference  Materials  For  Children 

Beaty.    Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Work.    Beckley.  76^. 
Smith.    Near  and  Far.    Silver.  80^. 
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Charters.    Good  Habits.    Macmillan.  64^. 

English  and  Alexander.  Wide  Windoivs.  (Water-Land  Ani- 
mals).   Johnson.  80^. 

English  and  Alexander.  Wheels  and  Wings.  (Domestic  Ani- 
mals).   Johnson.  72^. 

Encking.  The  Little  Gardeners.  (Seasons  and  Seeds) .  Whit- 
man. $1.00. 

Flack.  The  Restless  Robin.  (Migration).  Houghton.  $1.00. 
Dearborn.    Wintertime.    (Forms  of  Water  In  The  Aair). 

Macmillan.  68^. 
Kinscella.    Storyland.    University.  64^. 
Clark  and  Myers.    Pets  and  Friends.    Heath.  84^. 
Clark  and  Masters.    The  Pet  Club.    Heath.  92^. 

Selected  Professional  References  For  The  Teacher 

Manuals :    Same  as  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

Pamphlets:  Titles  in  Inexpensive  Reliable  Science 
Source  Materials  by  the  numbers  given  for 
their  listing:  10,  13,  16,  24,  25,  26,  41,  43,  62, 
63,  68,  72,  90. 

Books:  The  professional  books  listed  for  Grades  One  and 
Two.  For  other  references  on  experiments, 
professional  and  source  material,  refei?  to  the 
Selected  Professional  References  For  The 
Teacher. 

Grade  Four 

UNIT  I.  SIGNS  OF  CHANGES  MADE  IN  LAND  OR  WATER 
SURFACES  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  WINDS,  WATER, 
ICE  OR  PLANTS. 

References 

Review  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  IX ;  Grade  III,  Unit  IV. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  II.    p.  105-121. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  III.    p.  143-189. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,  p.  66-102. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    p.  235-242. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  outside  part  of  the  earth  consisting  of  land  and  water 
is  called  the  earth's  surface. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  constantly  changing;  most 
changes  take  place  slowly.  (Change.) 

3.  Nature  has  helped  man  by  new  water  routes,  by  bringing 
new  soil ;  some  land  surfaces  have  been  made  barren. 
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4.  Erosion  is  the  wearing  away  of  soil. 

5.  The  earth  is  supposed  to  be  millions  of  years  old ;  scientists 
do  not  know  its  exact  age.  (Time.) 

UNIT  II.    HOW  SOIL  IS  MADE. 
References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  III.    p.  168-193. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  Seasons  Pass.    p.  209 ;  221. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Out-of -Doors,    p.  155-179. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  About  Us.    p.  204-242. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Changes  in  the  temperature  and  weather  conditions  help 
to  make  the  soil. 

2.  Most  of  the  soil  is  made  from  the  wearing  away  and 
breaking  up  of  rocks;  gravel,  silt,  clay,  and  sand  come 
from  rocks. 

3.  Soil  is  made  by  the  action  upon  the  earth's  surface  of: 
wind,  different  forms  of  water,  the  sun,  rocks,  decayed 
plant  life. 

4.  Frozen  water  expands;  in  cracks  of  rocks  it  breaks  the 
rocks. 

5.  There  are  different  kinds  of  soil :  loam,  gravel,  clay,  sand, 
silt.  Soil  should  be  tested  before  it  is  used  for  planting. 

* 

UNIT  III.  THE  NATURE  OF  PLANTS  ABOUT  US.  TYPES: 
REPRODUCTION,  STORING  FOOD,  MANUFAC- 
TURING FOOD,  PLANTS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
GREEN  COLOR. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  IV;  Grade  III,  Unit  IX. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,   p.  209 ;  259-274. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  52 ;  185. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  About  Us.    p.  40 ;  63. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  38; 

48. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  By  seed,  bulbs,  or  cuttings,  plants  reproduce  their  own 
kind. 

2.  It  is  very  necessary  to  select  good  seed  and  hardy  plants. 

3.  Plants  store  food  in  the  seed,  bulb  (roots),  leaves,  and 
stems. 
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4.  With  the  aid  of  sunlight  plants  manufacture  food;  this 
manufacturing  is  called  photosynthesis. 

5.  Some  plants  do  not  have  flowers  nor  seeds;  mushroom, 
moss,  toadstool,  puff-balls. 

6.  Plants  that  do  not  have  green  color  (chlorophyl)  do  not 
manufacture  food :   mold,  mildew,  yeast,  bacteria. 

UNIT  IV.    COMMUNITY   AND   SOCIAL   LIFE   OF  SOME 
ANIMALS.  TYPES:   ANT,  BEE,  SPIDER,  MAN. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  III,  Unit  VIII. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,    p.  122- 

229. 

Craig  and  Hurley.  The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.  p.  160-206. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.    p.  16- 

25. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  animals  and  insects  are  social  in  nature ;  others  are 
solitary. 

2.  Animals  are  social  for  different  purposes:  birds  to 
migrate;  ants  or  honey  bees  for  all  purposes;  beavers  to 
build  dams ;  termites  to  search  for  food ;  others  to  search 
for  food,  to  build  homes,  and  to  rear  the  young. 

3.  Some  wasps  and  spiders  are  social ;  others  are  solitary. 

4.  The  musk-oxen  form  a  circle  to  fight  their  enemy. 

UNIT  V.    HOW  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS  CARE  FOR  THEIR 
YOUNG. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  I.    p.  60-73. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  II.    p.  46-60. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  HI.  p.  112-125. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,  p.  167. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  145-180. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    p.  152-185. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  All  living  things  have  customs  and  habits  peculiar  to  their 
kind. 

2.  Animals  have  many  ways  of  caring  for  their  young.  Birds 
build  nests  and  bring  food;  some  animals  get  food  from 
the  mother,  as  the  cow,  sheep,  pig,  horse,  kitten,  bear. 
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3.  Some  animals  are  not  cared  for  or  protected  by  the  mother, 
as  the  grasshopper,  turtle,  trout. 

4.  Some  young  are  carried  in  the  mother's  pocket,  as  the 
kangaroo. 

5.  There  are  some  animal-young  that  never  see  their  parents. 

6.  The  gold  finch,  scarlet  tanager,  and  pigeon  are  types  cared 
for  by  both  parents. 

7.  Some  are  cared  for  by  the  father  alone,  as  the  sea  horse, 
stickleback. 

UNIT  VI.    OUR  SUN  AND  HOW  IT  INFLUENCES  LIFE. 
References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  II ;  Grade  III,  Unit  V. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  248-255. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  130-150 ;  193. 
Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,    p.  153. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  5-58. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    p.  8 ;  42 ;  63 ;  97. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  145- 

180. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Our  sun  (star)  is  a  large  body  of  gaseous  matter,  millions 
of  miles  away  from  the  earth;  our  sun  is  the  earth's 
nearest  star. 

2.  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light,  heat,  and  energy. 

3.  Plants  and  animals  are  dependent  upon  the  sun  for  life  and 
growth. 

4.  The  earth  in  rotating  turns  one  side  to  the  sun  at  a  time ; 
this  causes  day  and  night. 

5.  The  time  that  it  takes  the  earth  to  go  all  around  the  sun 
is  called  a  year. 

6.  The  colors  that  come  from  the  light  of  the  sun  can  be 
separated  by  a  glass  prism. 

UNIT  VII.    THE  MOON  AND  SOME  WAYS  IT  AFFECTS 
LIFE. 

References 

Recall  readings.    Grade  II,  Unit  II. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  255-264. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  193-208. 

Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,    p.  183-194. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    p.  27-41. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  moon  is  the  nearest  heavenly  body  to  the  earth. 

2.  Scientists  have  studied  the  surface  of  the  moon  through  a 
telescope. 

3.  The  moon  appears  to  be  a  hard,  solid  substance  like  the 
earth,  with  mountains  and  valleys. 

4.  The  moon  has  no  light  of  its  own;  it  gives  off  reflected 
light  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

5.  Plants  and  animals  cannot  live  there  without  air  and 
water. 

6.  The  moon  pulls  the  earth  and  the  earth  pulls  the  moon. 
The  earth  is  so  solid  that  it  does  not  bend  towards  the 
moon  very  much. 

7.  The  waters  of  the  earth  are  pulled  towards  the  moon  at 
regular  times ;  when  it  is  high  tide  on  the  east  side  of  the 
earth  it  is  high  tide  on  the  west  side;  at  that  time  it  is 
low  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  All  of  this  changes 
every  12  hours,  25  minutes. 

8.  We  have  the  same  moon  all  the  time ;  it  is  never  a  "new" 
one. 

9.  As  the  moon  goes  around  the  earth,  at  times  it  is  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth ;  this  makes  a  shadow. 

UNIT  VIII.  THE  LIFE  CYCLE  OF  SOME  INSECTS.  TYPES: 
MOTH,  BUTTERFLY,  MOSQUITO,  FROG,  DRAG- 
ON FLY,  LADYBIRD  BEETLE. 

References 

Recall  readings.  Grade  II,  Unit  VIII.  Grade  III,  Unit  VIII. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.  Out-oj "-Doors,    p.  45. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.   p.  244-270. 
Frasier  and  Others.    Winter  Comes  and  Goes.    p.  1-32 ;  146- 

173. 

Frasier  and  Others.    The  Seasons  Pass.    p.  32. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  150-153. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  animals  (insects)  have  stages,  in  their  growth,  of  a 
great  change  in  appearance  called  metamorphosis. 

2.  All  insects  that  change  appearance  in  growth  do  not  go 
through  the  stages  of  egg,  larva,  pupa,  adult. 

3.  The  dragon  fly,  unlike  the  housefly  and  mosquito,  has 
stages  of  egg,  nymph,  adult. 
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4.  Grasshoppers  have  a  body  form  like  its  adult  when 
hatched ;  wings  emerge  later. 

5.  Insects  shed  (molt)  the  hard  outer  skin  and  begin  to  grow 
another  one  at  regular  periods. 

6.  Each  kind  of  insect  molts  at  a  regular  period. 

7.  Some  insects  molt  from  4  to  20  times  during  their  life. 

8.  All  animals  (man)  change  some  in  appearance  from  birth 
to  adult. 

UNIT  IX.    MACHINES:     ELECTRICITY   AND  MAGNETS 
HELP  US  WORK. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  II.   p.  140-149. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  III.  p.  217-239. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  285-297. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Learning  About  Our  World,  p.  111-142. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    p.  262-280. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  259. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Levers,  wheels,  and  pulleys  are  types  of  simple  machines. 

2.  Some  machines  are  run  by  water,  some  by  electricity,  by 
gasoline,  by  steam,  by  animals'  muscles,  or  by  man's 
power. 

3.  Other  devices  that  help  us  work,  as  inclined  planes,  are 
called  machines. 

4.  Machines  and  electricity  move  objects  with  less  strain 
than  animals;  a  magnet  will  move  objects  that  it  attracts. 

5.  An  automobile,  wagon,  and  the  like  are  made  of  several 
simple  machines. 

UNIT  X.    BIRDS  MOST  COMMON  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 
THAT  LIVE  IN  OUR  SECTION. 

References 

North  Carolina  Course  of  Study,  1930.    Twenty-five  North 

Carolina  Birds,  p.  423. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,    p.  203. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  III.    p.  104. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  25. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Birds  are  distinguished  by  their  appearance,  type  of  nests, 
their  calls,  food  habits,  and  behavior. 
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2.  There  are  many  known  kinds  of  birds  as  owl,  duck, 
flamingoes — but  they  all  have  two  wings,  two  legs,  and 
feathers.  They  have  no  teeth  and  are  warm-blooded. 

3.  Birds  and  animals  have  natural  enemies;  birds  hunt  in- 
sects ;  cats,  foxes,  hawks,  and  other  animals  hunt  birds  for 
food. 

4.  Every  bird  has  nesting  habits  peculiar  to  its  kind;  they 
build  them  out  of  different  materials,  in  different  places, 
use  the  nest  of  others,  build  them  by  themselves  or  with 
help. 

5.  Nests  are  protections:  Some  make  them  high  up  in 
trees,  in  bushes,  on  the  ground,  on  edges  of  rocks,  on 
hanging  limbs,  in  tree  holes,  in  chimneys,  in  bird  houses. 
Some  nest  in  the  nest  of  others. 

6.  Some  birds  migrate  for  protection  and  food. 

7.  Birds  are  helpful  by  eating  insects  and  weeds  harmful  to 
plants ;  some  are  harmful  by  eating  seeds  and  fruit. 

8.  Birds  have  different  ways  of  caring  for  their  eggs  and 
their  young. 

Library  Reference  Material  For  Children 

Beaty.    Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Work.    Beckley.  70^. 
Burgess.    Bird  Book  for  Children.    (Birds).   Little.  $2.50. 
Federal  Writers  Project.    The  Book  of  Stones.    (Soil  and 

Stones).  50^. 

Snow,    Glaciers   and  Icebergs. 

Whitman.  50f 
Frey.    Lasius,  The  Lucky  Ant.    (Ants).   Dutton.  $1.50. 
Kane.    The  Alphabet  of  Birds,  Bugs  and  Beasts.  Houghton. 

$1.25. 

Mclntire.    Butterflies  and  Moths.   Follett.  40^. 
Mclntyre.    Children  of  the  Golden  Queen.    (Bees).  Dutton. 

$1.25. 

Morse.    The  Life  of  Baby  Animals.    Follett.  48^. 

Rugg,  Krueger.    First  Book  of  the  Earth.  (Surface  Changes 

and  Soil).    Ginn.  80^. 
Stewart.    Straight  Wings.    (Insects).   American.  56^. 

Selected  Professional  References  For  Teachers 

Manuals :    Science  For  Children.    Ginn,  1935.  20^. 
For  Science  Stories  Books  I,  II,  III. 
Discovering  Our  World.    Scott,  1938-39. 
One  for  Each  Book  I,  II,  III. 
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Pathways  In  Science.    Ginn,  1932., 
For  Books  I-VI. 

New  Pathways  In  Science.   Ginn,  1940. 

One  for  Books  I,  II,  and  III.  40^. 

One  for  Books  IV,  V,  and  VI.  40^. 
Pamphlets:    Titles  under  Inexpensive  Reliable  Science 
Source  Materials  listed  by  the  following 
numbers:  11,  23,  28,  38,  62,  45,  53,  59,  67,  77, 
81,  89. 

Books :  Craig.    Science  For  The  Elementary  School  Teacher. 

Ginn,  1940.  $3.00. 

Croxton.  Science  In  The  Elementary  School.  Mc- 
Graw,  1939.  $3.00. 

Lynde.  Science  Experiments  With  Home  Equip- 
ment.  1937.  $1.08. 

Lynde.  Science  Experiments  With  Inexpensive 
Equipment.  International,  1939. 
$1.28. 

For  additional  references  on  experiments,  professional  and 
source  materials,  refer  to  the  Selected  Pro- 
fessional References  For  The  Teacher. 

Grade  Five 

UNIT  I.    REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  SEASONAL 
CHANGE:    REVERSE  OF  SEASONS. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  130-150. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.  Discovering  Our  World  I,  p.  145-172. 
Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Sun  To  Earth,    p.  40-69. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.    p.  64-73. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  254- 

265. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  While  the  earth  is  continually  spinning  around  like  a  top, 
it  is  also  moving  in  a  path  around  the  sun. 

2.  The  earth's  daily  spinning  around  gives  us  day  and  night ; 
the  yearly  movement  around  the  sun  gives  us  the  seasons. 

3.  The  earth  is  inclined,  not  straight  up.  At  times  the  sun's 
rays  are  vertical  (straight)  to  a  portion  of  the  earth;  at 
other  times  they  are  slanting. 

4.  In  our  spring  and  summer  the  sun's  most  direct  rays  strike 
the  earth  north  of  the  equator ;  in  our  fall  and  winter  the 
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sun's  most  direct  rays  strike  the  earth  south  of  the 
equator. 

5.  The  changes  in  the  places  that  direct  rays  strike  the  earth 
gives  us  spring,  summer,  winter,  autumn. 

6.  When  the  sun's  direct  rays  strike  the  earth  farthest  north 
of  the  equator,  June  21,  we  have  spring;  then  the  places 
farthest  south  of  the  equator,  June  21,  have  their  autumn 
season. 

7.  Places  north  of  the  equator  do  not  have  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  winter  at  the  same  time  as  places  south  of  the 
equator. 

8.  Changes  in  the  seasons  change  the  earth  and  affect  all  life 
upon  it. 

UNIT  II.    OUR  EARTH  HAS  HAD  MANY  PERIODS  OF 
CHANGE. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  182-183. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Wide,  Wide  World,    p.  61-99. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    p.  61-97. 
Craig  and  Johnson.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,    p.  53-201. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  How  and  Why  Club.    p.  128-147. ' 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  3-27. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Our  earth  has  not  always  had  its  present  surface,  animal 
forms  and  plant  life,  water,  and  air  (atmosphere)  about 
it. 

2.  Scientists  tell  us  that  our  earth  was  once  a  part  of  the 
sun;  it  whirled  off  into  space,  cooled  and  hardened. 

3.  The  changes  in  rocks,  records  in  fossils,  and  extinct  plant 
and  animal  life  tell  us  that  the  earth  is  millions  of  years 
old.    (About  300,000,000.) 

4.  When  the  soil  was  made,  air  and  water  formed;  then 
animals  and  plants  could  live. 

5.  In  the  "Coal  Age"  the  earth  was  covered  with  giant  plants 
and  tiny  animals;  in  the  "Age  of  Reptiles''  there  were 
dinosaurs  from  the  size  of  birds  to  60  feet  long;  in  the 
"Age  of  Mammals  and  Birds"  evolved  the  warm-blooded 
animals  such  as  the  cow,  cat,  sheep,  pig,  elephant. 

6.  Extinct  animals,  as  the  giant  ground  sloth  and  dinosaurs, 
and  giant  plants  tell  us  that  life  upon  the  earth  has 
changed. 
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7.  Records  (prints)  of  old  animals  and  plants  are  called 
fossils.   Coal  is  a  fossil. 

UNIT  III.  TYPES  OF  LIVING  THINGS  THAT  ARE  HELP- 
FUL TO  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS:  INTER- 
DEPENDENCE. 

References 

North  Carolina  Course  of  Study,  1930.   p.  420-421. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.  p.  11-47. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  H.  p.  7-38. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,    p.  131- 

161. 

Frasier  and  Others.  The  How  and  Why  Club.  p.  306-316. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  237. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  All  living  things  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon  each 
other. 

2.  Living  things  can  be  divided  into  groups  of  plants  and 
animals. 

3.  Living  things  can  also  be  divided  into  groups  by  their 
structure  (the  way  they  are  made  by  nature),  how  they 
grow,  and  how  they  behave. 

4*  Mammals,  fish,  birds,  reptiles,  insects  and  amphibians  each 
have  some  way  of  helping  each  other,  plants  and  man. 
(Some  scientists  place  the  spiders  and  the  crayfish  in 
classes  of  their  own.) 

5.  There  are  plants  with  flowers  and  seeds,  and  plants  without 
flowers  and  seeds  (fern,  puff-balls)  that  are  helpful. 

6.  Plants  help  animals ;  some  plants  (not  green)  depend  upon 
other  plants  for  their  food  (fungus).  Types  of  fungus 
plants  are  mushrooms,  puffballs,  mistletoe,  toadstools, 
mold  and  yeast. 

7.  Plants  without  seeds  grow  from  tiny  spores  that  take  the 
place  of  seeds;  plants  that  grow  from  spores  are  called 
fungi. 

8.  Fungi  have  to  get  their  food  from  other  plants  or  from 
animals. 

9.  The  green  coloring  matter  in  plants  is  called  chlorophyll. 
Chlorophyll  in  the  plant  combines  carbon  dioxide  with 
water  and  makes  sugar. 
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UNIT  IV.    PLANTS  PROTECT  THEMSELVES  AND  ARE 
PROTECTED  FROM  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  10-25;  110; 

258. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.  Science  Stories,  Bk.  III.  p.  128-141. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.  Discovering  Our  World  I.  p.  38-47. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.  p.  312- 

333. 

Frasier  and  Others.    The  How  and  Why  Club.   p.  148-166. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  All  living  things  have  some  natural  enemies. 

2.  Plants  have  different  ways  of  protecting  themselves  and 
of  being  protected. 

3.  Plants  are  fitted  by  nature  (adaptation)  to  live  in  certain 
habitats.    Some  plant  habitats  are  very  large. 

4.  Protection  types:  Some  plants  have  sharp  thorns  as  the 
thistle ;  bitter  taste ;  milkweed ;  desert  plants,  long  roots ; 
dormancy  in  winter;  snow  blankets;  some  insects  eat 
plant  lice  as  the  aphids ;  some  plants  are  poisonous ;  large 
plants  protect  small  ones;  plants  protect  themselves  as 
the  Venus  Fly-trap. 

5.  Scientists  have  found  ways  (sprays)  to  kill  plant  enemies 
as  the  aphids,  potato  blackleg,  late  blight,  rust,  and  smut. 

UNIT  V.  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,    p.  27-38. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,   p.  49-60. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  III.    p.  108. 
Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,    p.  18-51. 
Craig  and  Condry.    The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.    p.  192. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  30-62. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  It  is  natural  for  some  birds  and  animals  to  move,  at  a 
certain  time,  from  one  region  to  another;  they  usually 
move  seasonally. 

2.  Scientists  give  many  reasons  why  birds  and  other  animals 
migrate ;  they  do  not  know  exactly. 
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3.  Each  kind  of  animalthat  migrates,  leaves  at  the  same  time 
each  year,  use  about  the  same  route,  return  at  the  same 
time. 

4.  Some  birds  travel  great  distances,  as  the  artic  tern  and 
the  golden  plover. 

5.  Buffaloes  (in  the  past),  reindeer,  salmon,  shad,  eel,  whale, 
Alaskan  fur  seal,  and  polar  bear  have  migration  habits. 

6.  "The  Monarch  butterfly,  cabbage  butterfly  and  locust 
(horned  grasshopper)  are  insects  that  are  supposed  to 
migrate."    (Craig,  Learning  About  Our  World.) 

UNIT  VI.  ANIMALS  HAVE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  DE- 
FENDING THEMSELVES  FROM  THEIR  ENE- 
MIES. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories,  Bk.  III.    p.  23-26 ; 

78-110. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  301- 

333. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Outdoor  Visits,   p.  192. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  98-110. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.    p.  64-96. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  of  the  enemies  of  animals  are:  hunger,  other 
animals,  man,  weather  conditions,  reptiles. 

2.  Most  living  things  have  natural  ways  peculiar  to  their 
kind  of  defending  themselves. 

3.  The  ways  some  animals  and  insects  protect  themselves 
are:  sting;  odor;  quills;  mud,  alligator;  flying;  fast 
running;  placement  of  eyes,  as  beetle,  housefly;  exudes 
substance  to  darken  the  water,  as  the  octopus;  shell,  as 
snail ;  protective  coloring ;  homes  in  ground,  as  prairie  dog ; 
mole;  trap-door  spider;  nests. 

4.  Some  animals  hibernate,  some  migrate,  some  build  homes, 
some  store  away  food. 

UNIT  VII.    AIR  PRESSURE. 
References 


Review.    Grade  I,  Unit  III;  Grade  II,  Unit  IX;  Grade  V, 
Unit  II. 

Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  37. 
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Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.   p.  142- 

151. 

Craig  and  Hurley.  The  Earth  and  Living  Things,  p.  87-91. 
Craig  and  Johnson.  Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,  p.  369-388. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  164- 

183. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Air  presses  upon  all  objects  on  all  sides ;  it  has  weight  and 
force. 

2.  Air  that  is  heated  expands  and  gets  lighter. 

3.  Cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air ;  when  the  cold  air  pushes 
the  warm  air  up  there  is  wind. 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  air  can  be  measured  with  a  barometer ; 
air  pressure  changes  from  day  to  day.  Low  pressure 
means  bad  weather. 

5.  Air  is  made  up  of  gases  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most 
important. 

6.  The  earth  is  surrounded  by  air.  Air  gets  lighter  as  one 
goes  up  higher.  Scientists  say  there  is  not  much  air  above 
200  miles  up. 

UNIT  VIII.    ROCKS  AND  MINERALS.    TYPES:    IN  OUR 
LOCALITY;  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Stories  III.    p.  186. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  298-311. 

Craig  and  Johnson.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,   p.  81-102. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Changes  All  Around  Us.   p.  224-234. 

(Identification  of  Mineral  and  Rock  Specimens  (free).  Chem- 
ical Analysis  of  Ores.  $1.00,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.) 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Under  the  oceans,  soil,  and  mountain  tops  are  layers  of 
hard  rock. 

2.  It  took  millions  of  years  for  rock  to  be  formed;  rock  is 
constantly  being  made. 

3.  The  layers  of  rock  help  to  tell  the  earth's  story. 

4.  Very  hot  melted  rock  inside  the  earth  that  pushes  through 
the  earth's  surface  makes  a  volcano. 
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5.  Melted  minerals  and  rocks  that  cool  under  the  earth's 
surface  form  crystals;  different  rocks  are  identified  by 
their  crystals. 

6.  Rocks  were  formed  by  pressure  on  sediment,  by  heat,  by 
heat  and  pressure,  and  by  minerals. 

7.  Rocks  made  of  different  materials  have  different  names,  as 
sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  shale. 

8.  Some  minerals  are  very  common,  as  quartz  and  mica; 
others  very  rare,  as  gold. 

UNIT  IX.    TREES  MOST  COMMON  IN  OUR  LOCALITY:  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

References 

Collecting  leaves  and  wood ;  identifying. 
North  Carolina  Course  of  Study,  1930.   p.  422. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  159. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  How  and  Why  Club.    p.  239-250. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Trees  are  identified  by  their  leaves,  wood,  budding,  seeds, 
color,  bark  or  covering. 

2.  Trees  are  perennials ;  rings  help  to  show  their  ages. 

3.  The  region  in  which  a  tree  will  grow  is  its  habitat;  most 
plants  have  a  habitat  most  suitable  to  them. 

4.  Trees  are  valuable  for  shade,  soil  erosion  protection,  wood 
products,  and  for  foods,  such  as  maple  sap. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  protect  and  conserve  our 
trees. 

Library  Reference  Material  For  Children 

Allen.    The  Golden  Plover  and  Other  Birds.  (Migration). 

Comstock.  $2.50. 
Boulton.    Traveling  With  the  Birds.    Donahue.  $1.50. 
Ditmar.    The  Book  of  Insect  Oddities.    Lippincott.  $1.50. 
Fenton.    Along  the  Hill.    (Rocks).   Putnam.  $1.25. 
Green.    Trees  of  the  South.    University  of  North  Carolina. 

$2.50. 

Heale.    How  the  World  Began.    Follett.  88^. 
Heale.    How  the  World  Is  Changing.    Follett.  80^. 
Johnson.    How  Father  Time  Changes  The  Animal  Shapes. 

Messner.  $2.00. 
McCreery.    Exploring  The  Earth  and  Its  Life.  Stokes. 

$2.00. 
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McKay.    Air  and  Wind.    Oxford.  $1.00. 
Phillips.    Some  Animals  and  Their  Homes.   Heath.  64^. 
Pollak.    This  Physical  World.    Follett.  88^. 
Schmidt.    Homes  and  Habits  of  Wild  Animals.  Donahue. 

$1.50. 

Washburns.    Story  of  Earth  and  Sky.   Appleton.  $1.32. 
Wylie.    Our  Star  Land.    Lyons.  88^. 

Pamphlets :  The  majority  of  the  children  in  Grade  Five  will 
be  able  to  read  with  ease  the  materials  under 
Inexpensive  Reliable  Science  Source  Ma- 
terials. Special  titles  to  the  unit  topics  of 
this  grade  are :  2,  3,  7,  19,  22,  28,  31,  33,  36, 
38,  39,  66,  88,  94. 

Selected  Professional  References  For  The  Teacher 

Manuals :    The  same  as  those  listed  for  Grade  Four. 

Books :  Those  listed  for  Grades  Three  and  Four.  For  addi- 
tional ones  refer  to  Selected  Professional 
References  For  The  Teacher. 

Grade  Six 

UNIT  I.    WEATHER  AND  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 
References 

Review.  Grade  I,  Unit  I ;  Grade  III,  Unit  I ;  Grade  V,  Unit  I. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.    p.  132- 

165. 

Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  29-62. 
Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,    p.  94-109. 
Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Sun  to  Earth,    p.  183-207. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,   p.  174. 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  about  us  as  hot,  cold, 
rainy,  or  windy,  is  called  weather. 

2.  We  expect  the  weather  to  change  from  day  to  day ;  climate 
is  the  weather  condition  measured  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

3.  The  earth's  climate  has  changed. 

4.  Weather  bureau  workers  forecast  the  weather  by  scien- 
tifically measuring  the  temperature,  air  pressure,  humidity 
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(amount  of  moisture),  the  amount  of  rain,  snow,  sleet  in 
the  last  24  hours ;  and  the  speed  and  directions  of  winds. 

5.  Weather  forecasts  are  made  all  over  the  world  and  sent 
from  one  place  to  another. 

6.  People,  animals,  and  plants  can  profit  greatly  by  weather 
condition  reports. 

7.  Weather  forecasts  are  used  to  protect  people,  animals,  and 
plant  life. 

UNIT  II.    NATURE'S  FORCES  AND  CONDITIONS  HAVE 
CHANGED  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

References 

Review.    Grades  II,  Unit  IX;  III,  Unit  IV;  IV,  Unit  I;  V, 
Unit  II. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.   p.  169- 

199. 

Craig  and  Johnson.  Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,  p.  51-77 ;  194. 
Craig  and  Hurley.  The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.  p.  76-113. 
Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Earth  To  Sun.    p.  144-195. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  action  of  wind,  water,  air,  volcanoes,  glaciers,  plants, 
animal  life,  and  changed  climates  have  affected  the  earth's 
surface. 

2.  Scientists  say  that  there  is  a  cause  for  every  effect. 

3.  The  earth's  surface  is  continually  changing  at  a  very  slow 
rate.  (Change.) 

4.  Fossils  are  records  of  change. 

5.  Scientists  have  seen  and  recorded  the  action  of  the  last  ice 
age  on  the  earth's  surface. 

6.  New  mountains  have  been  formed  by  the  folding  of  layers 
of  earth ;  old  mountains  have  worn  down. 

7.  "Species  have  survived  because  by  adaptation  and  adjust- 
ment they  have  become  fitted  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live."    (Manuals,  Craig.) 

UNIT  III.    OUR  BODY  NEEDS. 
References 

Review.    Grade  II,  Unit  VI;  Grade  III,  Unit  VI;  Grade  V, 
Unit  III. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  123-127. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Science  at  Home.    p.  365-423. 
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Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.    p.  233- 

265. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.   p.  313- 

351. 

Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  207- 

253 ;  266-281. 

Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Earth  To  Sun.   p.  408-423. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Club.    p.  90-127. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Our  body  needs  many  kinds  of  food :  for  energy  and  heat ; 
body  building ;  protective,  as  vitamins ;  roughage ;  liquids ; 
and  chemical  minerals. 

2.  Exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air  aids  the  respiration. 
Proper  ventilation  is  necessary  for  good  health. 

3.  Well  balanced  food  will  contain  carbohydrates  (starch  and 
sugar),  proteins,  fruits,  fats,  and  protective  foods. 

4.  The  human  body  changes  food  into  the  substances  it  needs ; 
it  is  the  only  machine  that  repairs  itself. 

5.  Vitamins  are  an  important  part  of  our  needed  food. 

6.  Regular  rest  is  as  important  in  rebuilding  as  food. 

7.  Free  circulation  is  valuable.  The  blood  carries  oxygen  and 
food  to  the  parts  of  the  body;  it  also  carries  away  waste 
materials. 

8.  Building  up  the  body ;  conserving  the  body. 

9.  Good  living  for  man  and  animals  is  being  brought  about 
by  increasing  knowledge  and  by  use  of  the  laws  of  health 
and  sanitation.    (A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems,  1935.) 

UNIT  IV.    AIR  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE. 
References 

Review.    Grade  II,  Unit  IX ;  Grade  III,  Unit  III ;  Grade  V, 
Unit  VII. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  86; 

248. 

Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,    p.  102- 

111. 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.   p.  238-364. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.    p.  118 ; 

340. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Air  is  a  mixture  of  gases;  living  things  must  have  air; 
fire  must  have  air. 
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2.  Air  is  made  up  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon-dioxide,  and 
water. 

3.  Green  plants  take  carbon-dioxide  from  the  air,  put  it  with 
water  and  make  sugar;  animals  breathe  out  carbon- 
dioxide. 

4.  Carbon-dioxide  mixed  with  water  makes  soda  water. 

5.  Air  occupies  space ;  air  has  force. 

6.  Compressed  air  (more  than  the  space  holds  without  pres- 
sure) can  be  utilized  to  work,  as  in  machines  and  instru- 
ments, (bicycle  tires). 

7.  Air  conditions  help  to  make  the  climate. 

8.  Cold  air  pushing  in  and  warm  air  rising  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  causes  wind  currents. 

UNIT  V.    SOUND  AND  ITS  TRANSMISSION. 
References 

Craig  and  Johnson.  Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,  p.  314-318. 
Patch  and  Howe.  The  Work  of  Scientists,  p.  233-258 ;  429. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  109- 

140. 

Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  134- 

161. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Sound  travels  through  the  air,  in  all  directions,  at  a  speed 
of  1100  feet  in  one  second. 

2.  Any  object  moving  back  and  forth  rapidly  is  vibrating; 
these  rapid  vibrations  make  sound ;  sound  vibrations  strike 
the  air  and  make  waves  that  carry  sound. 

3.  Objects  through  which  sound  travels  are  called  conductors* 

4.  Water,  the  earth,  wood,  and  metals  are  other  conductors 
of  sound ;  water  carries  sound  four  times  faster  than  air. 

5.  Even  the  best  conductors  can  be  made  into  certain  forms 
(as  thin  sheets),  that  will  hinder  the  travels  of  sound. 

6.  Sound  waves  strike  the  ear  drum.  The  ear  drum  should  be 
protected  from  punctures,  too  loud  noise,  and  infections. 

7.  A  soft  sound  travels  as  fast  as  a  loud  one,  but  not  so  far. 

8.  There  is  little  air  above  200  miles  from  the  earth;  it  is 
difficult  to  hear  far  up  in  the  air. 
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UNIT  VI.    LIGHT  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
EYE. 

References 

Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.   p.  23-54. 
Beauchamp  and  Others    Discovering  Our  World  III.   p.  230- 

271. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  122. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Science  At  Home.    p.  157-177. 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  144 ;  215. 
Frasier  and  Others.    The  How  and  Why  Club.    p.  213-221. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Color  comes  from  sunlight ;  a  mixture  of  all  colors  makes 
white. 

2.  The  colors  in  the  sun's  rays  can  be  separated  by  a  glass 
prism;  the  longest  are  red,  the  shortest  are  violet;  the 
invisible,  ultra-violet. 

3.  Light  rays  help  to  rebuild  the  body.  Ultra-violet  rays  do 
not  reach  the  body  through  ordinary  window  glass. 

4.  Light  travels  at  186,000+  miles  a  second. 

5.  Not  all  the  light  rays  reach  the  earth:  Objects  absorb 
part  of  the  light;  black  looks  black  because  it  reflects  no 
color. 

6.  When  light  strikes  an  object,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected. 

7.  The  color  of  anything  is  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  it. 

8.  Water  has  effect  on  rays  of  light. 

9.  Scientists  have  told  us  how  to  care  for  the  human  eye. 

10.  Elements  as  gold  and  aluminum  give  their  own  color  when 
heated  enough  to  send  out  light. 

11.  By  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  scientists  can  separate  light 
into  its  parts  and  measure  the  wave  lengths  of  these  parts. 

UNIT  VII.    ELECTROMAGNETS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 
References  * 

Review.    Grade  I,  Unit  XII ;  Grade  III,  Unit  VI ;  Grade  IV, 
Unit  IX. 

Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,   p.  113-142. 
Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Sun  To  Earth,    p.  212-251. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,    p.  277- 

298. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  147- 

191. 

Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  430-443. 
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Essential  Understandings 

1.  Two  kinds  of  magnets  are:  the  natural  (permanent),  and 
electromagnets. 

2.  The  electromagnet  must  have  a  complete  circuit  through 
which  an  electric  current  flows. 

3.  Electromagnets  are  helpful  to  man ;  they  can  be  cut  off  or 
made  strong;  lift  objects;  move  objects  as  in  telegraphy. 

4.  Frictional  electricity  can  be  made ;  the  objects  which  make 
it  do  not  carry  it;  static  electricity  does  not  stay  in  an 
object. 

5.  Lightning  is  electricity  that  passes  from  one  cloud  or 
object  to  another. 

6.  Some  conductors  of  electricity  are:  copper  wire,  steel  or 
iron,  silver  and  brass;  glass  and  rubber  are  non-conduc- 
tors.  Insulators  are  as  important  as  conductors. 

7.  Two  common  ways  of  generating  flowing  current  are  cells 
and  generators. 

8.  There  are  a  great  many  uses  of  electricity:  in  home 
appliances,  in  recreation  apparatus,  and  in  industries. 

UNIT  VIII.    TYPES  OF  HARMFUL  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS 
BEHAVIOR. 

References 

Review.    Grade  III,  Unit  VIII;  Grade  IV,  Unit  VIII;  Grade 
V,  Unit  III. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Through  Four  Seasons,    p.  11-24. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Science  At  Home.    p.  278;  297. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.  p.  44-51. 
Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,   p.  342-375. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  102- 

133. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  insects  are  harmful :  eat  plants ;  eat  fruit  and  seeds ; 
carry  diseases ;  eat  meats ;  live  on  other  bodies ;  live  in  the 
homes  (some)  of  man;  carry  juices  from  plant  to  plant 
(aphids) . 

2.  Some  insects  are  helpful  that:  eat  other  insects;  help 
scatter  seeds ;  carry  pollen ;  provide  food  for  other  animals,, 
fish  and  birds ;  feed  plants  (Venus  Fly-trap)  ;  produce  food 
for  man ;  produce  clothing  material. 
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3.  Animals,  like  plants,  are  made  up  of  protoplasm  (mixture 
of  chemical  compounds)  the  whole  known  as  a  cell,  the 
unit  of  living  matter. 

4.  One-celled  animals  like  one-celled  plants  (as  yeast  and 
algae)  are  found  almost  everywhere;  they  produce  many 
other  one-celled  animals  in  one  day. 

5.  Some  one-celled  animals  cause  diseases  as  malaria  and 
sleeping  sickness;  there  are  many  kinds  of  many  celled 
animals. 

6.  Insects  reproduce  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  in  great 
numbers. 

7.  Some  insects  that  are  harmful  are :  the  mosquito,  fleas  and 
body  bugs,  housefly,  cockroach,  grasshopper,  boll  weevil, 
Japanese  beetle,  potato  beetle,  aphids,  scale  insects. 

8.  Some  insects  that  are  useful  are :  the  dragon  fly,  praying 
mantis,  ladybird  beetle,  lac  insects,  honeybee. 

9.  Harmful  insects  are  best  destroyed  by  chemical  sprays  and 
by  destroying  the  breeding  places. 

10.  There  is  a  balance  in  nature. 

UNIT  IX.    CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  PLANT  LIFE  AND 
FORESTS. 

References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  HI.  p.  397- 

420. 

Craig  and  Condry.  Learning  About  Our  World,  p.  283-309. 
Craig  and  Hurley.  The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.  p.  244-280. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  292- 

302. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Science  At  Home.    p.  81-102. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Man  and  animals  are  greatly  dependent  upon  plant  life 
and  plant  products. 

2.  Through  nature's  changes,  fire,  and  destruction  by  man, 
much  of  our  forests  and  plant  life  has  been  destroyed  or 
decreased. 

3.  Some  annual  destruction  estimates,  1940 :  insects  destroy 
$100,000,000  worth  of  trees ;  forest  fires  burn  trees  valued 
at  $450,000,000. 

4.  Not  all  forests  are  owned  and  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment (National  Forestry  Service)  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
citizen  to  protect  and  conserve  plant  life. 
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5.  Replanting  of  trees,  treatment  of  trees,  spraying  insects, 
preventing  fires  are  needed  because  plants  and  forests: 
prevent  soil  erosion ;  produce  cooler  temperature ;  serve  as 
wind  protections;  help  build  soil  and  store  up  moisture; 
help  prevent  floods;  needed  for  wood  industries;  needed 
for  wild  life  protection ;  for  beauty. 

6.  Man  can  control  his  environment  to  some  extent. 

Library  Reference  Material  For  Children 

Andress.    Building  Good  Health.    Ginn.  84^ 
Andress.    Doing  Your  Best  For  Health.  (Light).  Ginn.  80^-. 
Hayes.    What  Makes  Up  The  World.    Follett.  88^. 
Heile.    The  World's  Moods.    (Weather).    Follett.  88^. 
Johnson.    The  Story  of  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes.  Mess- 

ner.  $2.00. 

Kings  and  Pessels.    Working  With  Nature.    (Insects).  Har- 
per. $1.25. 

Morgan.    Things  A  Boy  Can  Do  With  Electricity.  Scribner. 

$2.00. 

Pack  and  Gills.    Forest  Facts  For  Schools.   Macmillan.  80^. 

Powers.    The  World  of  Insects.    Follett.  80^. 

Reed.    And  That's  Why.    Harcourt.  $1.25. 

Rogers.    Heels,  Wheels  and  Wire.    (Sound).   Stokes.  $1.75. 

Wilson.    Richer  Ways  of  Living.   American.  $1.52. 

Pamphlets:  In  the  Inexpensive  Reliable  Science  Source 
Materials  special  references  for  this  grade 
are  given  by  the  following  listing  numbers :  7, 
8,  19,  28,  34,  41,  55,  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  94. 

Selected  Professional  References  For  Teachers 

Manuals :    Same  as  those  listed  for  Grade  Four. 

Books :  Those  listed  for  Grades  Three  and  Four.  For  addi- 
tional books  on  experiments,  equipment  and 
professional  readings,  refer  to  the  Selected 
Professional  References  For  The  Teacher. 
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Grade  Seven 

UNIT  I.  MAKING  OUR  COMMUNITY  SAFER  THROUGH 
SCIENCE.  TYPES:  WATER  SUPPLY,  DISEASE 
CONTROL,  SANITATION  PROVISIONS. 

Types  of  Services  Available  To  A  Community. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

a.  Water  Testing  (to  an  individual  $5.00). 

b.  Laboratory  tests  for  certain  diseases,  such  as :  rabies, 
typhoid,  venereal  diseases. 

c.  Inspect  and  grade  cafes,  meat  markets,  abattoirs. 

d.  Inspecting  and  grading  dairies. 

e.  Literature,  as  pre-natal  and  child  care. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

a.  Soil  testing.  (Free.) 

b.  Seed  and  fertilizer  analysis  ($1.00) . 

State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

a.  Literature,  as  Inland  fishing  regulations  and  game 
laws. 

b.  Identification  of  minerals  and  rock  specimens  (Free) ; 
chemical  analyses  of  ores.  ($1.00) 

c.  Monthly  magazine  entitled  "Wild  Life."  (Conser- 
servation.)    Free.   One  to  each  school. 

United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Maps  and  Charts  on  Atmospheric  Conditions  and 
Changes. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Science  At  Home.    p.  132-156. 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  313-350. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  313- 

352. 

Craig  and  Johnson.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,   p.  391-421. 
Craig  and  Baldwin.    Our  Earth  and  Sky.    (New),    p.  186- 

237. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Every  individual  has  responsibility  to  his  community  to 
keep  healthy  and  to  keep  his  surroundings  sanitary. 

2.  Water  can  be  tested  for  purity;  there  are  different  ways 
to  purify  water. 
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3.  Some  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation ;  some  dis- 
eases are  communicable,  other  are  contagious. 

4.  Disease  germs  (bacteria)  are  one-celled  plant  or  one-celled 
animal  organisms;  all  bacteria  are  not  harmful;  some 
are  useful. 

5.  Diseases  are  spread  in  different  ways,  as:  by  impure 
water;  impure  milk;  in  air;  person  to  person;  objects;  by 
animals ;  insects  (bugs) ;  by  spoiled  food. 

6.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  breeding  places  of  disease 
spreading  insects  and  animals. 

7.  Food  should  be  protected;  milk  should  be  pasteurized 
(North  Carolina  regulation,  heated  to  143°  for  30 
minutes) . 

8.  All  waste  materials,  garbage  and  refuse,  should  be  kept 
covered  and  disposed  of  daily. 

9.  Efficient  sewage  disposal  is  important  in  the  home  and 
community.  Chemicals  should  be  used  that  prohibit  dis- 
ease from  spreading. 

UNIT  H.    OUR  UNIVERSE:   THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
References 

Review.   Grade  III,  Unit  II;  Grade  IV,  Units  VI,  VII;  Grade 
V,  Units  I,  II. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  272- 

312. 

Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  101-134. 
Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Sun  To  Earth.    (New),   p.  252- 

293. 

Craig  and  Hurley.  The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.  p.  144-153. 
Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,   p.  144-196. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  solar  (sun)  system  is  regarded  as  the  sun's  family. 

2.  The  solar  system  usually  refers  to  the  sun,  and  the  nine 
largest  planets  (heavenly  bodies)  that  move  around  the 
sun. 

3.  Other  small  bodies  (asteroid  planets)  move  around  the 
planets ;  the  one  that  moves  around  the  earth  is  called  the 
moon.  Some  planets  have  none;  some  many.  (Saturn 
has  nine) . 

4.  Our  universe  (the  sun  and  its  family)  is  a  part  of  the 
galaxy,  the  Milky  Way,  and  is  moving  along  with  the  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way.    (Refer  to  Grade  III,  Unit  II.) 
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5.  Other  parts  of  the  solar  system  are  shooting  stars 
(meteors)  and  comets. 

6.  The  sun  is  placed  in  the  center  of  its  family;  each  planet 
moves  around  the  sun  in  a  certain  path  or  orbit. 

7.  The  sun  has  attraction  (gravity)  powerful  enough  to  keep 
the  planets  in  nearly  circular  orbit  paths  as  they  whirl 
rapidly  around  in  space. 

8.  Scientists  and  astronomers,  through  the  means  of  the 
telescope,  have  found  many  differences  in  the  planets. 

9.  Our  solar  system  is  a  small  part  of  the  entire  universe 
astronomers  know  to  exist. 

UNIT  III.    THE  EARTH  AS  A  MAGNET:  GRAVITY. 
References 

Review  readings.  Grade  III,  Unit  VI ;  Grade  VI,  Unit  VII. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,   p.  5-20. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    Learning  About  Our  World,   p.  125-129. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  I.    p.  233 ; 

345. 

Frasier  and  Others.    The  How  and  Why  Club.   p.  204. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Problems,  Bk.  I.    p.  228- 

262. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Scientists  have  ideas  but  do  not  know  why  the  earth  is 
such  a  powerful  magnet. 

2.  The  north  and  south  magnetic  poles  and  the  north  and 
south  geographical  poles  are  not  the  same. 

3.  The  earth's  magnetic  field  spreads  over  the  entire  earth. 

4.  A  compass,  on  most  places  of  the  earth,  points  toward  the 
north  magnetic  pole. 

5.  This  force  or  pull  on  objects  is  called  gravity. 

6.  Gravity  holds  objects  to  the  earth;  it  causes  water  to  run 
down. 

7.  Gravity  causes  objects  to  have  weight. 

8.  Each  heavenly  body  has  gravity  for  the  other  heavenly 
bodies. 

9.  "Up  is  away  the  center  of  the  earth ;  down  is  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth."    (Craig,  Manual  IV.) 

10.  Gravity  pulls  things  towards  the  center  of  the  earth. 
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UNIT  IV.    ELEMENTS  AND  COMPOUNDS. 
References 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.    p.  198- 

229. 

Patch  and  Howe.    Science  At  Home.    p.  48 ;  110 ;  120 ;  324. 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  220 ;  365. 
Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Sun  To  Earth.    (New),   p.  325; 

418. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Problems,  Bk.  I.    p.  148- 

180. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  materials  do  not  change  into  something  else  when 
dissolved  or  mixed  with  another  substance. 

2.  Some  materials  change  into  another  material  when  they 
are  combined  with  another  substance  or  acted  upon  by 
another  substance,  as :  sugar  when  heated ;  rust  on  a  can ; 
color  of  leaves  by  action  of  chlorophyll ;  celloluse  in  cater- 
pillars body ;  food  changes  in  the  body. 

3.  An  element  is  made  only  of  itself,  as:  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  silicon.  ' 

4.  Scientists  know  there  are  ninety-two  elements. 

5.  Different  elements  united  to  make  one  substance  is  a  com- 
pound, as  sugar:   carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen. 

6.  Two  elements  joined  together  that  makes  an  entirely 
different  material  is  called  chemical  change,  as  sodium  plus 
chlorine  makes  salt. 

7.  The  human  body  is  dependent  for  life  upon  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  food  after  it  enters  the  body  and 
the  assimilation  of  these  changed  materials  into  fuel  for 
energy,  bone,  muscle,  tissue. 

8.  There  are  elements  and  compounds  in  the  human  body. 

9.  Foods  can  be  tested  for  mineral  content,  fat,  starch,  water, 
and  so  on. 

10.  The  substances  of  the  stomach  can  be  tested  for  chemical 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  foods  and  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  substances. 

11.  Industry  is  greatly  dependent  upon  compounds  and  chemi- 
cal changes. 

UNIT  V.    THERE  IS  A  BALANCE  IN  NATURE. 
References 

North  Carolina  Course  of  Study,  1935.   p.  346. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.  p.  301. 
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Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  101. 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,  p.  164-212. 
Craig  and  Johnson.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,    p.  246. 
Craig  and  Condry.    Learning  About  Our  World,   p.  241-376. 
Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,   p.  56-101. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Some  animals  reproduce  at  a  very  rapid  rate;  a  frog  lays 
several  hundred  eggs;  a  turtle  several  dozen  eggs;  some 
snakes  40  or  more  eggs;  a  codfish  lays  about  9,000,000 
eggs  a  year. 

2.  Some  plants  reproduce  hundreds  of  seeds  from  one  plant; 
others  hundreds  of  plants  from  one  plant. 

3.  There  is  a  continual  struggle  for  existence  between  plants, 
between  animals  and  between  animals  and  plants. 

4.  All  living  things  must  have  air,  sunlight,  food,  space  to 
grow,  and  temperature  suitable  for  survival. 

5.  The  healthiest  and  hardiest  of  the  species  usually  survive. 

6.  Some  animals  survive  by  feeding  upon  the  smaller  or 
weaker  of  another  species. 

7.  Animals  live  also  on  plants ;  they  live  on  animals  that  de- 
pend upon  plants  for  food.  (Interdependence.) 

8.  Plants  and  animals  have  enemies,  such  as :  other  animals, 
drought,  diseases,  lack  of  food,  severe  climate,  wind, 
water,  fires,  and  man. 

9.  Plants  and  animals  are  cooperative:  some  animals  pro- 
duce food,  clothing,  transport  food,  and  offer  protection 
for  animals  (insects),  and  plants;  some  plants  manufac- 
ture food,  store  food,  offer  protection. 

10.  Man  has  exercised  many  ways  to  hinder  the  growth  of 
animals  and  plants:  he  has  likewise  discovered  ways  to 
better  develop  animals  and  plants. 

UNIT  VI.  SCIENCE  IN  INDUSTRY:  PRODUCTION  AND 
USAGE  OF  PRODUCTS.  TYPES:  RAYON; 
GLASS ;  RUBBER ;  METALS  AND  METALLURGY ; 
PHOTOGRAPHY;  AGRICULTURE. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    Science  At  Home.   p.  265-362. 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  283-378. 
Patch  and  Howe.    Surprises,   p.  1-58. 
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Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  HI.  p.  145- 

192. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Science  Problems  I.   p.  2-34. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  Progress  has  been  greatly  dependent  upon  the  discoveries 
of  scientists  and  man's  usage  of  the  discoveries  known. 

2.  Man  can,  to  a  large  degree,  control  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  a  product  by  knowing  and  using  the  "law  of  science" 
regarding  its  production  and  reproduction  as:  rubber 
plants  and  chemical  processes ;  soil  building  and  its  power ; 
chemical  elements  in  metallurgy. 

3.  Scientific  processes  demand  accuracy,  repeated  efforts, 
knowledge  and  usage  of  scientific  information,  as  in: 
growth  of  plants ;  better  development  of  species ;  chemical 
changes;  production;  reproduction  and  distribution  needs 
of  products. 

4.  A  pure  metal  is  not  a  mixture  of  different  substances;  it 
is  a  chemical  element. 

5.  The  most  important  metals  industrially  are  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  and  iron. 

6.  Types  of  precious  metals  are  gold,  platinum,  and  radium. 

7.  Metals  are  usually  used  as  alloys. 

8.  Some  products  as  rubber,  may  be  made  in  two  ways :  by 
compounding  materials  with  the  raw  product;  and,  by  a 
synthetic  process  into  the  rubber  like  material  DePrene 
made  principally  of  acetylene  and  chlorine. 

UNIT  VII.    TRANSPORTATION:  WATER  PADDLE  TO  AIR- 
CRAFT. 

References 

Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  381-444. 
Craig  and  Johnson.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,   p.  339-388. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.  (New). 

p.  325-354. 

Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,    p.  164- 

227. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  earth  is  very,  very  old. 

2.  The  changing  forms  of  the  earth's  crust  have  changed 
the  mode  and  direction  in  transportation  of  living  things 
upon  it. 
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3.  All  living  things  have  natural  means  of  transporting 
materials. 

4.  Plants  transport  liquids  and  food  by  osmosis;  animals 
have  transportation  systems  of  circulation  and  digestion 
and  breathing  that  are  necessary  to  life. 

5.  The  story  of  man's  transportation  means  of  "water  paddles 
to  aircraft"  shows  that  progress  is  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation means. 

6.  Man  learned  to  make  air  work  by  compressing  it;  steam 
has  power. 

7.  Steam  transportation  began  in  1787;  railroads,  England, 
1825 ;  America,  1829 ;  aircraft,  Kitty  Hawk,  1903. 

8.  There  are  other  modes  of  transportation,  by  electric 
motors. 

9.  Hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air;  early  balloons  were  gas 
bags  filled  with  hot  air. 

10.  Dirigible  airships  are  flown  with  gases:    hydrogen  or 
helium. 

UNIT  VIII.    COMMUNICATION:      FROM    TOM-TOMS  TO 
RADIO. 

References 

Review  readings.   Grade  VI,  Unit  V. 
Patch  and  Howe.    The  Work  of  Scientists,    p.  429-444. 
Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  145- 

191. 

Craig  and  Johnson.    Our  Earth  and  Its  Story,   p.  312-376. 
Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Living  Things,    p.  277- 

290. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  The  development  of  communication  is  linked  with  such 
scientists  as  Morse,  Jackson  (electromagnet),  Bell,  Wat- 
son, and  the  Wrights. 

2.  Communication  has  been  helped  by  the  discovery  of  sound 
carriers.  (Refer  Grade  VI,  Unit  V,  "Sound  and  Its  Trans- 
mission.") 

3.  The  progress  of  man  has  been  quickened  by  the  wise  use 
of  communications. 

4.  The  first  Morse  code  message  was  sent  in  1844. 

5.  Distance  speech  communication  is  dependent  upon  elec- 
tricity as  telephone  and  radio. 
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6.  There  have  been  many  modes  of  communication,  such  as : 
pony  express,  runners,  lights,  sound,  letters,  ships,  homing 
pigeons,  air-service,  telephone,  telegraphy,  and  radio. 

UNIT  IX.  CONSERVATION:  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY,  STATE 
AND  NATION.  TYPES:  SOIL  EROSION, 
ANIMAL  LIFE,  FORESTS  (REVIEW),  FUEL, 
FLORA,  FOODS,  HUMAN  LIVES. 

References 

Review  readings.    Grade  VI,  Unit  IX:   (Plant  Life  and 
Forests). 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  II.    p.  59- 

68. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Discovering  Our  World  III.  p.  397- 

441. 

Craig  and  Hurley.    The  Earth  and  Life  Upon  It.  (New). 

p.  238-297. 

Craig,  Condry,  Hill.    From  Sun  To  Earth.    (New),   p.  299- 

313. 

Frasier  and  Others.    How  and  Why  Experiments,   p.  292. 

Essential  Understandings 

1.  There  is  need  for  conservation  in  our  plant  life  and  forests 
(review),  fuel,  soil,  flora,  foods,  animal  life,  and  human 
life. 

2.  Every  individual  should  be  an  agent  of  conservation,  sav- 
ing or  protecting  materials  in  his  community. 

3.  Certain  forms  of  animal  life  that  were  once  very  plentiful 
are  almost  extinct.    (Buffalo;  Pelican;  Heath  hen,  1932.) 

4.  Forest  timbers  have  been  greatly  decreased. 

5.  Federal  and  state  government  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  forest  fire  protection  and  control, 
erosion  control,  insect  control,  replanting  and  rehabili- 
tation, protection  of  wild  life,  and  bird  sanctuaries. 

6.  Man  is  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  shelter. 

7.  Scientists  state  (1940)  that  North  America  loses  400 
million  dollars  worth  of  topsoil  each  year ;  burns  50  million 
dollars  worth  of  timber  by  fires ;  uses  425  million  tons  of 
coal ;  and  uses  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  each  year. 

8.  Scientists  are  working  upon  greater  prevention  of  floods, 
soil  erosion,  dust  storms,  food  preservations,  and  other 
forms  of  conservation. 
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Library  Reference  Materials  For  Children 

Berman.    Community  Interests.    Winston.  80^. 
Berman.    Community  Helpers.    Winston.    72^ . 
Charters.    Health  Problems.    (Food  Changes).  Macmillan. 

80^. 

DuPuy.    Our  Animal  Friends  and  Foes.    Heath.  80^. 
DuPuy.    Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.    Heath.  80^. 
Gail.    Romping  Through  Physics.   (Gravity).  Knopf.  $1.50 
Gentles.    Habits  For  Safety.    Bobbs.  67^. 
Hahn.    Tales  and  Travel.    (Conservation).  Houghton.  96^. 
Hayes.    What  Makes  Up  The  World.    Follett.  80^. 
Irwin,  Helen.    Paddles  to  Propellers.    Nelson.  52^. 
Petershaw.    The  Story  Book  of  Cotton. 

The  Story  Book  of  Rayon. 

The  Story  Book  of  Silk. 

The  Story  Book  of  Wool.   Winston.   Each  75^. 
Pryar.    The  Cotton  Book. 
The  Glass  Book. 
The  Rubber  Book. 

The  Steel  Book.    Harcourt.   Each  $1.00. 
Reed.    The  Earth  For  Sam.    Harcourt.  $3.50. 
Reed.    The  Stars  For  Sam.    Harcourt.  $3.00. 
Tippett.    Paths  To  Conservation.    Heath.  88^. 
Webster.    Travel  By  Air,  Land  and  Sea.    Houghton.  $1.12. 
Webster.    World's  Messengers.    Houghton.  $1.08. 
Wilson.    Living  In  The  Age  Of  Machines.    (Science  in  In- 
dustry).   American.  $1.48. 
Wylie.    Our  Star  Land.   Lyons.  88^. 
Pamphlets :  Refer  to  Inexpensive  Reliable  Science  Source 

Materials,  title  numbers:  14,  29,  40,  41,  43, 

47,  56,  57,  60,  82,  83,  84,  99. 

Selected  Professional  References  For  The  Teacher 

Manuals :    The  same  as  those  listed  for  Grade  Four. 

Books :    Those  listed  for  Grades,  Three,  Four,  Five,  and  Six. 

For  additional  ones,  refer  to  Selected  Pro- 
fessional References  For  The  Teacher. 
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INEXPENSIVE  RELIABLE  SCIENCE  SOURCE  MATERIALS 

Prices  from  5^  to  30^'  per  copy 

While  the  schools  will  want  the  library  books  that  are  given 
for  the  unit  topics  of  each  grade,  the  following  selections  of 
inexpensive  materials  will  greatly  enrich  the  source  material. 
Titles  1-4  are  available  from  the  State  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

1.  Ashe,  W.  W.    Shade  Trees  of  North  Carolina.   No.  16.  5^. 

2.  Bayley,  W.  S.    Magnetic  Iron  Ores  of  Western  North  Caro- 

lina and  Eastern  Tennessee.  Bulletin  No. 
32.  15^. 

3.  Bryson,  H.  J.    The  Mineral  Industry  in  North  Carolina  for 

192U-25.   Economic  Paper  No.  60.  15^. 

4.  Chestnut  and  Chestnut  Blight.   1925.   Economic  Paper  No. 

56.  15^. 

Titles  5-10  are  published  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
The  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflets  are  prepared  or  edited  by  E.  Law- 
rence Palmer,  Department  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University. 
Four  numbers  each  year,  September,  November,  January,  March.  Sub- 
scription 50^  a  year. 

5.  Palmer,  E.  L.    Waterways  In  Fall.  Vol.  32,  No.  2.  March, 

1938.  10^.  (Describes  50  or  more  water 
animals.) 

6.  Palmer,  E.  L.  Creeping,    Sprawling,    Climbing  Plants. 

March,  1939.  10$*. 

7.  Palmer,  E.  L.  Teaching  Geography  Through  A  Study  of 

Mammal  Distribution.  Teachers'  Number. 
September,  1939.  20^. 

8.  Palmer,  E.  L.    Conservation   of   Woodlands.  November, 

1939.  lOf 

9.  Palmer,  E.  L.    Fields  In  Winter.    Conservation.  January, 

1940.  10^. 

10.  Palmer,  E.  L.    Waterways  In  Spring.   March,  1940.  10^. 

Titles  11-32  are  available  from  the  Division  of  Textbooks  and 
Publications,  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento, 
California. 

The  bulletins  are  written  by  members  of  the  Science  faculties  of  the 
State  Colleges,  who  are  specialists  in  the  subject  treated.  Free  to 
California  teachers  only;  prices  for  single  copies  are  given.  Sub- 
scription price  per  year,  $1.25. 

11.  Brauer,  Oscar  L.,  and  Others.    How  the  Energy  of  Nature 

Has  Been  Harnessed  for  Man's  Use.  No- 
vember, 1935.  15^. 
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12.  Brauer,  Oscar  L.    Products  of  Wood  and  Similar  Sub- 

stances.   February,  1938.  15^. 

13.  Brauer,  Oscar  L.    Metals  and  Their  Origin  and  Use.  De- 

cember, 1938.  15^. 

14.  Braun,  0.  M.    Domestic  Birds.   September,  1938.  15^. 

15.  Burbridge,  H.  C.    Petroleum.   May,  1940.  30^. 

16.  Crouch,  James  E.    Winter  Birds.   March,  1938.  15^. 

17.  Culbertson,  A.  E.    How  Living  Things  Get  Air.  October, 

1936.  15^. 

18.  Denbigh,  B.  R.    Weeds.    January,  1938.  15^. 

19.  Duncan,  Carl  D.    Insects  as  Enemies  and  Benefactors  of 

Mankind.   October,  1937.  15^. 

20.  Duncan,  Carl  D.    Termites.   April,  1939.  15^. 

21.  Duncan,  Carl  D.    Wild  Flower  Roads  to  Learning.  March, 

1936.  15^. 

22.  Hadsall,  Leo  F.    Hotv  Animals  Protect  Themselves.  No- 

vember, 1937.  15^. 

23.  Herz,  L.  Ernest.    Experiments  With  Plants.    March,  1939. 

15^. 

24.  Holt,  Vesta.    Seeds  and  Their  Dispersal.    August,  1940. 

30^. 

25.  Howe,  J.  Wendell.    Domestic  Animals.  January,  1939.  15^. 

26.  Johnson,  Myrtle  E.  and  Others.  How  Living  Things  Get 

Food.    December,  1935.  15^. 

27.  Masten,  John  W.    Orchard  and  Garden  Fruit  Trees.  De- 

cember, 1937.  15^. 

28.  Mundt,  Carlos  S.    Earth  Tremors.    November,  1940.  30^. 

29.  Morse,  Stanley  W.    Water,   Its   Conservation  and  Use. 

March,  1937.  15^. 

30.  Reid,  Lea.    Common  Broad-leafed  Trees.   May,  1939.  15^. 

31.  Rhodes,  Robert  D.    Mushrooms  and  Other  Fungi.  January, 

1936.  15^. 

32.  Pickwell,  Gayle.    Spiders.   October,  1935.  15^. 

Titles  33-64,  The  Modern  Wonder  Books,  are  available  from 
the  American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio.   Each  15^. 

33.  Alder,  Grace.    The  Seasons.   Book  No.  353. 

34.  Chapin,  Mary  K.    Sound.    Book  No.  655. 

35.  Childers,  Alida.    Energy  and  Force.   No.  656. 

36.  Craig,  Lillian.    Hibernation  and  Migration.    No.  559. 

37.  Davis,  Gaynelle.    Protection  In  Nature.   No.  352. 

38.  Eisle,  Irene.    Early  Life  On  the  Earth.   No.  557. 

39.  Felber,  Marguerite.    Air.   No.  558. 

40.  Gemming,  Robert  and  Mary.   Balance  In  Nature.   No.  555. 
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41.  Guilfoil  and  Brockschleger.    The  Earth.    No.  660. 

42.  Herring,  Mary  Belle.    The  Story  of  the  Frog.    No.  351. 

43.  Hurley,  Beatrice.    Trains.   No.  301. 

44.  Johnson  and  Hines.    Rubber.   No.  508. 

45.  Kay,  Helen.    Insects.   No.  456. 

46.  Lacy,  Frances.    What  Animals  Eat.   No.  355. 

47.  McCrary,  Mae.    Man's  Animal  Helpers.   No.  206. 

48.  McCrary,  Mae.    Plants  That  Give  Us  Food.   No.  204. 

49.  Mortz,  Charles.    The  Telegraph  and  Telephone,   No.  652. 

50.  Nilsson,  Kristin.    Water,  Its  Sources  and  Uses.   No.  455. 

51.  Philbrick,  Metta.    Electricity  and  Magnets.   No.  451. 

52.  Reavis,  Josephine.   Improving  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  No. 

657. 

53.  Sager,  Martha.    Reptiles.    No.  560. 

54.  Smith,  Jeanette.    Simple  Machines.   No.  255. 

55.  Smith,  Jeanette.    Pets  At  School.   No.  307. 

56.  Shane,  Harold.    The  Magic  of  Electricity.   No.  651. 

57.  Shane,  Harold.    The  Solar  System.   No.  552. 

58.  Stevens,  Marion.    Rayon.   No.  554. 

59.  Strickland,  Ruth.    Bees  and  Ants.   No.  453. 

60.  Smalley,  Gretchen.    Fish.   No.  460. 

61.  Thomas,  Leota.    Seedless  Plants.   No.  457. 

62.  Thomas,  Eleanor.    Weather.   No.  551. 

63.  Thomas,  Eleanor.    Conservation  of  Wild  Life.   No.  512. 

64.  Withrow,  Vesta.    The  Story  of  Seed  (Traveling).   No.  152. 

Titles  65-68  are  available  from  The  Harter  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

65.  King,  Julius.  Wild  Flowers  At  a  Glance.  15^. 

66.  King,  Julius.  Talking  Leaves.  10^. 

67.  King,  Julius.  Birds,  Books  I,  II,  &  III.  10^. 

68.  White,  W.  B.  Seeing  Stars.  10^. 

Titles  69-77  may  be  obtained  from  the  Whitman  Publishing 
Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

69.  Ashbrook,  Frank.    Birds  of  America.  20^. 

70.  Ashbrook,  Frank.    Furry  Friends.  20^. 

71.  Fazzani,  Lillian.    Bugs  of  America.  20^. 

72.  Fazzini,  Lillian.    Butterflies  and  Moths.  15^. 

73.  Harvey,  Jane.    Wild  Flowers  of  America.  15^. 

74.  Holzworth,  John.    The  Blue  Book  of  Dogs.  20^. 

75.  King,  Julius.    Annuals  You  Should  Know.  20^. 

76.  Murphy,  Ruby.    Birds,  Pictures  and  Stories.  20^. 

77.  Walters,  Eleanor.    Bugs.    (Most  common  insects) .  20^. 
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Titles  78-81  are  available  from  the  Rand  McNally  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

78.  Doatson,  Lily.    Which  Am  I,  Bird,  Beast  Or  Fish?  10^. 

79.  Lawson,  James  G.    Farm  Animals;  Wild  Animals.  15^. 

80.  Mills  and  Hawkins.    Book  of  Birds.  10^. 

81.  True,  Josephine.    The  Busy  Little  Honeybee.  10^. 

Titles  82-86  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

82.  Bathurst,  Effie  G.    Curriculum  Content  In  Conservation 

For  Elementary  Schools.  Bulletin  No.  14. 
1939.  15^. 

83.  Bathurst,  Effie  G.    Conservation  Excursions.   Bulletin  No. 

13.   1939.  15^. 

84.  Bathurst   and   Anderson.     Conservation   of   Trees  and 

Forests.   Bulletin  No.  71.   1938.  15f 

85.  Bathurst  and  Anderson.    Conservation  of  Birds,  Animals, 

and  Wild  Flowers.  Bulletin  No.  72.  1938.  15^. 

86.  Bathurst,  Effie  G.    Teaching  Conservation  in  Elementary 

Schools.    1940.  20^. 
Titles  87-100,  The  Instructor  Series  of  Illustrated  Units,  are 
available  from  the  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville, 
New  York.    30^  each. 
This  material  is  more  helpful  in  visual  aids  than  as  a  unit  of  study. 
Though  a  teacher  would  not  depend  upon  it  entirely  as  a  unit,  it  has 
valuable  material  to  offer.    Ten  of  these  were  prepared  by  Glenn  O. 
Blough,  Instructor  in  the  Laboratory  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

87.  Blough,  Glenn  O.    Natural  Resources.    Illustrated  Units 

No.  16. 

88.  Blough,  Glenn  O.    Trees.  No.  9. 

89.  Blough,  Glenn  O.    Plant  Life.    No.  39. 

90.  Blough,  Glenn  O.    Insects.    No.  44. 

91.  Blough,  Glenn  O.    Sea  Creatures.   No.  28. 

92.  Blough,  Glenn  0.    Wild  Floivers.    No.  36. 

93.  Blough,  Glenn  0.    Light.    No.  42. 

94.  Blough,  Glenn  0.    Rocks  and  Minerals.   No.  5. 

95.  Blough,  Glenn  0.    Animals.   No.  3. 

96.  Blough,  Glenn  0.    Astronomy.   No.  8. 

97.  Julian,  Katherine.    Birds.    No.  32. 

98.  Julian,  Katherine.    Food.    No.  6. 

99.  Julian,  Katherine.    Transportation.    No.  17. 

100.  Julian,  Katherine.    Weather.   No.  19. 

Titles  101-105  may  be  secured  from  the  following  addresses: 

101.  Bernhardt,  Virgie.    Keo  The  Otter.    Grosset  and  Dunlap, 

New  York.  20^. 
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102.  Cody,  B.  C.  and  V.  M.    Stars  and  Planets.  10^. 

Star  Maps.  5^. 

Comstock  Company,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

103.  Farrington,  0.  C.    Meteorites.  10^. 

The  Moon.  10^. 

Field  Museum,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

104.  Reed,  C.  A.    Comets,  Meteors  and  Meteorites.  American 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th  Street,  New 
York.  15^. 

105.  Trafton,  G.  H.    Demonstration  Experiments  in  Elementary 

School  Science.  School  Progress  Journal,. 
Mankato,  Minnesota. 
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SCIENCE  TEXTBOOKS  FROM  WHICH  PAGE  REFERENCES 
WERE  SELECTED  FOR  THE  UNIT  TOPICS 

In  selecting  references  for  the  unit  topics  in  this  bulletin 
adherence  was  not  given  to  any  one  series.  In  each  unit  refer- 
ences were  chosen  from  the  texts  that  offered  particular 
contributions  to  that  one  topic.  Each  unit  has  references  on  two 
or  three  grade  levels  of  reading.  The  science  textbooks  used,  the 
series  name,  authors,  publishers  and  list  prices  follow: 

Beauchamp  and  Others.    Curriculum  Foundation 
Series.  Scott. 

List  Price 


Science  Stories,  Book  One.    1933  $  .64 

Science  Stories,  Book  Two.   1935   .72 

Science  Stories,  Book  Three.    1936    .80 

Teachers'  Manuals. 

Beauchamp  and  West.    Science  For  Children. 

For  Books  I,  II,  and  III   .20 

Free  on  request  with  orders  of  5  or  more  books. 

Beauchamp  and  Others.   Basic  Studies  In  Science 
Series.  Scott. 

Discovering  Our  World,  Book  I.    1937   .88 

Discovering  Our  World,  Book  II.    1938   .96 

Discovering  Our  World,  Book  III.   1939    1.00 

Science  Problems,  Book  I.  1938   1.28 

Teachers'  Manuals. 

One  manual  for  each  book  by  the  same  title  and 
authors    .20 

Craig  and  Others.    New  Pathways  in  Science 
Series.   Ginn,  1940. 

We  Want  To  Know.    Primer.    1941   .60 

We  Find  Out.    Book  I.    1940   .72 

Changes  All  Around  Us.   Book  II.    1940   .80 

Our  Earth  And  Sky.    Book  III.    1940   .84 

The  Earth  And  Life  Upon  It.    Book  IV.    1940  _____  .88 

From  Sun  To  Earth.   Book  V.   1940   .96 

The  Earth  Then  And  Now.   Book  VI.    1940   1.00 

Teachers'  Manuals. 

One  for  Books  I,  II,  and  III.   1940   .40 

One  for  Books  IV,  V,  and  VI.   1940   .40 
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Craig  and  Others.    Pathways  in  Science.  Ginn. 
1932. 

We  Look  About  Us.   Book  I.   1933   .72 

Out-of -Doors.    Book  II.    1932   .80 

Our  Wide,  Wide  World.   Book  III.   1932   .80 
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Macmillan. 
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A  LEAFLET  OF  INTERESTING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


STATE  CAPITOL 

This  building  was  begun  in  1833  and  completed  in  1840  at  a  total  cost  of 
$531,674.46.  The  columns  and  entablature  of  the  building  are  Grecian  Doric, 
copied  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  commonly  called  the  Parthenon,  which 
was  erected  in  Athens  about  500  B.C.  It  is  judged  by  building  experts  as  a 
gem  of  architecture. 

Issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


STATE  CAPITAL 

In  1791  the  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  lay  off  a  cjjr 
within  ten  miles  of  Isaac  Hunter's  home.  About  March  20,  1792,  the  committee  rjt 
and  bought  from  Joel  Lane  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  one  thousand  three  hi- 
dred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  The  members  of  the  committee  then  laid  off  ik 
bounds  of  the  present  city  of  Raleigh  named  after  the  great  Englishman,  Sir  Waljr 
Raleigh,  who  tried  faithfully  to  found  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  ! 


STATE  SEAL 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  two  and  one-quarter  inclli 
in  diameter,  and  its  design  is  a  representation  of  the  figures  of  Liberty  and  Plen 
looking  towards  each  other,  but  not  more  than  half  fronting  each  other,  and  othip 
wise  disposed  as  follows:    Liberty,  the  first  figure  standing,  her  pole  with  cap  on 
in  her  left  hand  and  a  scroll  with  the  word  "Constitution"  inscribed  thereon  in  1 
right  hand.    Plenty,  the  second  figure,  sitting  down,  her  right  arm  half  extended 
ward  Liberty,  three  heads  of  wheat  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  the  small  end 
her  horn,  the  mouth  of  which  is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  contents  of  horn  rolli: 
out.    In  the  exergue  is  inserted  the  words  "May  20,  1775,"  above  the  coat  of  arn 
Around  the  circumference  is  the  legend:     "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Noii 
Carolina,"  and  the  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri." 


STATE  MOTTO 

Nearly  every  State  has  adopted  a  motto,  generally  in  Latin,  for  the  reason  th 
Latin  is  more  condensed  and  terse  than  English.  The  motto  of  North  Carolina,  "Es 
Quam  Videri"  means  "to  be  rather  than  to  seem."  It  is  found  in  Cicero's  essay 
Friendship  (Chapter  26),  where  he  says,  "Virtue  enim  ipsa  non  tarn  multi  prediti  es 
quam  videri,"  meaning  when  translated  literally,  "for  indeed  not  so  many  wish  to  J 
endowed  with  virtue  as  wish  to  seem  to  be." 


STATE  FLOWER 

There  is  no  official  State  flower  of  North  Carolina.  However,  the  ox-eye  daisy  h; 
been  accepted  by  common  consent  as  our  State  flower. 


STATE  BIRD 

Although  North  Carolina  has  not  officially  designated  any  particular  bird,  t 
Carolina  wren,  because  of  its  name  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  all  parts  of  t 
State  the  year  round,  might  well  be  designated  as  the  State  bird. 


THE  GOVERNOR 

Term:    January  1941  to  January  1945. 


SCALE -STATUTE  MILES 


IS     30    45    60  75 


INTERESTING  FACTS 

NAME 

In  1629  King  Charles  the  First  of  England  "erected  into  a  province,"  all  thelH 
from  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  north  to  the  St.  John's  River  on  the  south,  whicH 
directed  should  be  called  Carolina.  The  word  Carolina  is  from  the  word  CarolusM 
Latin  form  of  Charles. 

FIRST  SETTLERS 

Our  first  settlers  were  largely  from  Virginia.  Some  came  from  the  New  En^M 
States  and  others  came  direct  from  England.  Still  others  came  from  the  En'ish 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  There  were  small  settlements  of  French,  German  nd 
Swiss. 

OUR  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  first  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted  December  18,  1776.  jl 
constitution  provided  for  three  departments  of  government:  legislative,  executiveij 
judicial.  A  governor,  a  secretary,  and  a  council  of  seven  members  made  udfl 
executive  department.  The  judicial  department  was  formed  by  the  General  Asse  bly 
by  the  creation  of  courts  and  the  election  of  judges.  The  constitution  was  revisfiH 
1835.  The  legislature  was  to  meet  every  two  years,  and  the  members  were  tH 
elected  for  that  period.  In  April  18  68  the  constitution  was  again  revised  and^is 
instrument  with  certain  amendments  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  and  governilH 
of  today.  The  governor  and  all  other  constitutional  officers  are  elected  for  four  H 
terms. 

POPULATION 

North  Carolina  ranks  11th  among  the  States  in  total  population,  3,563,17|B 
the  1940  census.  The  population  of  the  State  increased  12.4  per  cent  between  ■ 
and  1940,  while  the  percentage  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  7.03. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Twenty-seventh  State  in  size,  with  a  total  land  area  of  31,193,631  acres,  North 
Crolina  has  125  mountain  peaks  5,000  feet  or  more  in  elevation,  43  of  these  being 
D|jr  6,000  feet.  North  Carolina  has  about  320  miles  of  shoreline  on  the  Atlantic 
CjBan,  more  than  1,500  miles  of  inland  waterways,  and  approximately  3,000  square 
tyes  of  coastal  sounds.    Greatest  length  of  the  State  is  503  miles;  greatest  width, 

EDUCATION 

,  There  were  892,543  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
^te  during  193  8-39.  More  than  $116,000,000  is  invested  in  public  school  property, 
firth  Carolina  transported  340,000  pupils  to  schools  at  public  expense.  The  State 
Biropriated  $27,000,000  toward  the  operation  of  an  eight-months  term  for  the  school 
jtr  1940-41.  The  State  operates  six  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  white 
r  e,  five  for  Negroes,  and  one  for  Indians.  There  are  36  denominational  and  privately 
e  lowed  colleges  for  white  students  and  seven  for  Negroes  in  the  State. 

HIGHWAYS 

1  North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of  all  its  principal 
Wids.  There  are  some  57,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  State,  of  which  over  11,000  miles 
cistitute  the  major  system,  about  half  of  this  being  hard-surfaced.  More  than 
"1-0,000,000  has  been  spent  in  creating  one  of  the  best  highway  systems  in  the  nation. 

NATURAL.  RESOURCES 

Approximately  20,568,000  of  the  31,193,631  acres  in  the  State  are  forest  lands. 
^  out  a  billion  board  feet  of  timber  are  provided  annually.  Returns  from  commercial 
rieries  have  been  as  high  as  $4,000,000  annually.  Some  300  different  species  of 
H  ive  minerals  are  found.  Wildlife  and  game  is  abundant.  The  State  ranks  high  in 
E  ue  of  farm  products. 


STATE  SONG 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  the  song  known  as  "The  Old  N< -H 
State"  was  legally  adopted  as  the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


(Traditional  air  as  sung  in  1926) 


William  Gaston 

With  spirit 


Collected  and  arranged 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolpe 


1 .  Car  -  o 

2.  Tho'  she 

3.  Then  let 


li 
en 
all 


-  na!  Car 

■  vies  not 
those  who 


li  -  na!  heav-en's  bless-ings  at  -  tend  h 
oth  -  ers,  their  mer  -  it  -  ed  glo  -  r 
l~ve    us,    love  the  land  that  we  live  it 
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While  we  live    we     will  cher  -  ish,    pro  -     tect    and  de 

Say  whose  name  stands  the  fore  -  most,  in  lib  -  er  -  ty' 

As          hap    py      a     re  -  gion     as  on  this    side  of 

^   •_^«_r*  _   ^- — rP- 


-fend  her, 
s  sto  -  ry, 
heav-en 


Tho'  1 
Tho' t 
Where 


if 


i; 


1 


scorn  -  er  may    sneer  at    and  wit  -  lin^s  de  -  fame  her,  Still  our  hearts  swell  vjh 
true     to    her  -  self  e  er    to  crouch  to   op  -  pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  jus 
plen  -  ty    and  peace,  love  and   joy  smile  be  -  fore  us,  Raise  a.loud,  raiss  to 
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Chorus 
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glad  -  ness  when 

rule     a  more 

geth  -  er  the 


ev  -  er    we  name  her. 
loy  -  al  sub-mis-sion. 
heart  thrill  -  ing  cho  -  rus. 


Hur  -  rah! 


Hur  -  rah! 


the 
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STATE  FLAG 


•  The  model  of  the  flag  as  used  today  was  adopted  in  1885.  It  consists  of  a  blue 
ujon  containing  in  the  center  thereof  a  white  star  with  the  letter  N  in  gilt  on  the  left 
a:  the  letter  C  in  gilt  on  the  right  of  the  star.  The  fly  of  the  flag  consists  of  two 
e<  ally  proportional  bars,  the  upper  bar  red  and  the  lower  bar  white.  The  length  of 
Use  bars  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  length  of  the  union,  and  the  total  length  of 
ti  flag  is  one-third  more  than  its  width. 

I  Above  the  star  in  the  center  of  the  union  is  a  gilt  scroll  in  semi-circular  form, 
c»taining  in  black  the  inscription:  "May  20,  1775,"  and  below  the  star  is  a  similar 
s<|)ll  containing  the  inscription:  "April  12,  1776."  This  first  date  was  placed  on  the 
J:  to  mark  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  second 
dJe  marks  the  day  on  which  the  Halifax  Convention  empowered  the  North  Carolina 
ttfOibers  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other  colo- 
m  in  declaring  independence. 


HERE'S  TO  DOWN  HOME 


(TOAST  TO  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE — By  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Martin) 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  Long  Leaf  Pine, 

The  Summer  Land,  where  the  sun  doth  shine; 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong,  and  the  strong  grow  great, — 

Here's  to  "Down  Home,"  the  Old  North  State! 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  blooms  white, 
Where  the  scuppernong  perfumes  the  breezes  at  night, 
Where  soft  Southern  moss  and  jessamine  mate, 
'Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  Old  North  State! 

Here's  to  the  land  where  the  galax  grows, 
Where  the  rhododendron  roseate  glows; 
Where  soars  Mount  Mitchell's  summit  great, 
In  the  "Land  of  the  Sky,"  in  the  Old  North  State! 

Here's  to  the  land  where  maidens  are  fairest, 

Where  friends  are  the  truest,  and  cold  hearts  are  rarest; 

The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  our  fate, 

The  blest  land,  the  best  land,  the  Old  North  State! 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NICKNAME 

When  Carolina  was  divided  in  1710,  the  southern  part  was 
called  South  Carolina  and  the  northern  or  older  settlement  was 
called  North  Carolina,  or  the  "Old  North  State."  Historians  had 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  principal  products  of  this  State  were 
"tar,  pitch  and  turpentine."  It  was  during  one  of  the  fiercest 
battles  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  so  the  story  goes,  that  the 
column  supporting  the  North  Carolina  troops  was  driven  from  the 
field.  After  the  battle,  the  North  Carolinians,  who  had  success- 
fully fought  it  out  alone,  were  greeted  from  the  passing  derelict 
regiment  with  the  question:  "Any  more  tar  down  in  the  Old 
North  State,  boys?"  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer:  "No;  not 
a  bit;  old  Jeff's  bought  it  all  up."  "Is  that  so;  what  is  he  going 
to  do  with  it?"  was  asked.  "He  is  going  to  put  it  on  you'ns  heels 
to  make  you  stick  better  in  the  next  fight."  Creecy  relates  that 
General  Lee,  hearing  of  the  incident,  said:  "God  bless  the  Tar 
Heel  boys,"  and  from  that  they  took  the  name. — Adapted  from 
Grandfather  Tales  of  North  Carolina  by  R.  B.  Creecy  and  Histories 
of  North  Carolina  Regiments,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Walter  Clark. 
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FOREWORD 


The  tragic  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  during  recent  months 
should  serve  to  remind  us  most  forcefully  that  democracy  is  never  a  gift, 
but  always  a  victory.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
democratic  living,  then  we  as  a  nation  must  uphold  democracy  against  all 
enemies  and  faithfully  discharge  our  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  totalitarian  threat  to  democracy  has  not  only  brought  the  democra- 
cies face  to  face  with  a  crisis  in  military  affairs,  but  has  also  produced  a 
crisis  in  character.  Democracy  is  always  weakened  from  within  before  it  is 
susceptible  to  collapse  in  a  military  way.  Indifference  and  complacency 
produce  the  weakness  that  precedes  a  downfall.  It  is  through  lack  of 
discipline,  failure  to  cooperate,  and  unwillingness  to  shoulder  responsibilities 
that  democracy  dies. 

Living,  dynamic  democracy  draws  its  life  blood  from  every  citizen;  it 
depends  on  aroused  local  communities  for  its  vital  nourishment.  The  demo- 
cratic obligation  of  the  public  school,  therefore,  is  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  democracy — to  be  positive  in  developing  ideals,  habits,  and  appreciations 
by  means  of  a  vigorous  program  of  citizenship  education  with  well-defined 
goals  and  objectives. 

In  fulfilling  this  obligation  teachers  and  administrators  should  find  this 
bulletin  stimulating  and  helpful.  This  publication  is  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  endeavor  of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  and  the  171 
local  administrative  units  of  the  State.  It  is  in  no  way  an  attempt  to  add  a 
special  course  in  Democracy  to  an  already  crowded  curriculum,  but  is  an 
effort  to  assist  local  schools  in  the  development  of  a  democratic  viewpoint 
and  democratic  procedures  that  should  permeate  all  of  our  educational 
endeavors. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  material  presented  here  will  stimulate  every 
educational  worker  in  the  State  to  make  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
current  situation  and  to  re-dedicate  himself  to  the  challenging  opportunity 
to  move  democracy  forward. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

January  1,  1941. 


PREFACE 


If  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  are  to  do  their  share  in  defending 
and  improving  American  Democracy,  we  must  continue  with  unabated  zeal 
our  program  of  curriculum  construction.  Democracy  more  than  any  other 
form  of  government  demands  a  school  curriculum  that  effectively  meets  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  most  effective 
curriculum  emerges  from  locally  recognized  needs.  In  this  critical  period 
I  trust  that  every  teacher  and  administrator  will  be  especially  alert  to  the 
problems  peculiar  to  their  specific  localities. 

In  planning  the  next  steps  in  our  educational  program  for  the  defense 
and  improvement  of  democracy  let  us  continue  with  renewed  vigor  our 
efforts  to  secure: 

1.  An  adjusted  curriculum. 

2.  More  appropriate  instructional  materials,  especially  audio-visual  materials. 

3.  An  expanded  program  of  vocational  education. 

4.  An  adequate  guidance  program. 

5.  A  functioning  program  of  physical  and  health  education. 

6.  An  emphasis  on  community  development. 

7.  An  extension  of  the  summer  work-shop  method  of  professional  study. 

8.  Greater  student  participation  in  school  management. 

9.  A  continuous  program  of  in-service  education  of  teachers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  publication,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Arnold  Perry 
of  our  staff,  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  our  need  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  education  for  democracy  and  that  it  will  prove  helpful  in  devising 
a  more  appropriate  curriculum. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

During  the  past  decade  the  American  people  have  witnessed 
events  at  home  and  abroad  that  have  put  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life  definitely  on  the  defensive.  The  rise  of 
dictatorships  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  impact  of  a 
prolonged  and  severe  economic  depression  in  this  country  have 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  conditions  that  threaten  our  national 
existence  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  force  emanating  from  the  totalitarian 
powers  America  has  launched  a  program  of  national  defense 
surpassing  anything  ever  attempted  before  in  our  history.  The 
first  peace-time  conscription  of  men  for  our  armed  forces  is 
under  way  and  industry  has  been  geared  to  the  task  of  providing 

i  a  two  ocean  navy  and  material  for  an  adequately  equipped, 

i  modernized  army  and  air  force.  This  is  a  program  to  which 
every  loyal  American  lends  willing  support. 

The  defense  of  American  democracy,  however,  is  not  solely 
a  matter  of  military  preparedness.  Internal  weaknesses  threaten 
our  nation  as  seriously  as  the  threats  from  without.  Adequate 

'  defense  must  provide  protection  against  those  forces  within  that 
may  weaken  our  moral  and  spiritual  fiber.  Immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  overcome  such  threats  as  the  propaganda  of 
those  who  would  bore  from  within,  the  hysteria  of  unthinking 
citizens,  and  the  lethargic  indifference  of  many  to  the  perils  of 
the  hour.  Democracy  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  The  privi- 
leges of  freedom  must  be  vigilantly  guarded;  the  right  to  live 
democratically  must  be  re-won  each  time  that  our  ideals  and 

;  values  are  attacked.  Our  hard-won  civil  liberties  and  social 
advances  must  not  be  jettisoned  in  the  storm  arising  from  the 
clash  of  ideologies.    We  must  reaffirm  our  belief  in  democratic 

I  principles  and  prove  to  all  that  democracy  can  safely  weather 
any  gale  that  blows.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  we  must  have  a  posi- 
tive program  of  education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Such 
a  program  cannot  be  achieved  through  a  ministry  of  propaganda 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  values  inherent  in  a  democratic  order. 
It  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  aroused 
communities  which  are  able  to  understand  and  attack  our  prob- 
lems vigorously  and  promptly. 

In  this  the  richest  and  fairest  domain  on  earth  we  have 
national  assets  that  should  cause  us  to  look  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  confidence.    American  science  and  technological  ad- 
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varices  have  given  us  a  productive  system  capable  of  producing! 
the  materials  for  war  and  peace  needed  to  defend  and  improve 
a  great  and  growing  commonwealth.  Our  natural  resources  are 
so  varied  and  abundant  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  that  any 
other  nation  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  economy.  We  have 
unparalleled  human  resources  and  human  rights  and  privileges 
worth  fighting  for.  We  have  a  history  rich  in  biography  and 
tradition  that  calls  forth  deep  and  abiding  loyalties.  Our  common 
language,  common  culture,  and  widespread  system  of  public 
education  make  possible  a  national  unity  and  community  of 
interests  that  should  enable  us  to  make  an  integrated  approach  to 
our  national  aims  and  ideals.  Using  these  assets  we  should 
develop  a  program  of  citizenship  education  that  moves  democracy 
forward  and  preserves  and  defends  the  humanitarian  principles 
upon  which  the  American  way  of  life  rests. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  to  set  up  principles 
that  should  guide  the  development  of  our  educational  program, 
the  following  creed  of  democracy  is  printed  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  to  give  point  and  direction  to  our  endeavors : 

A  CREED  OP  DEMOCRACY* 

We  believe  in  and  will  endeavor  to  make  a  democracy  which 

1 —  extends  into  every  realm  of  human  association; 

2 —  respects  the  personality  of  every  individual,  whatever  his  origin  or 
present  status; 

3 —  insures  to  all  a  sense  of  security; 

4 —  protects  the  weak  and  cares  for  the  needy  that  they  may  maintain  their 
self-respect; 

5 —  develops  in  all  a  sense  of  belongingness; 

6 —  protects  every  individual  against  exploitation  by  special  privilege  or 
power; 

7 —  believes  in  the  improvability  of  all  men; 

8 —  has  for  its  social  aim  the  maximum  development  of  each  individual; 

9 —  assumes  that  the  maximum  development  possible  to  each  individual  is 
for  the  best  interest  of  all; 

10 —  provides  an  opportunity  for  each  and  every  individual  to  make  the  best 
of  such  natural  gifts  as  he  has  and  encourages  him  to  do  so; 

11 —  furnishes  an  environment  in  which  every  individual  can  be  and  is  stimu- 
lated to  exert  himself  to  develop  his  own  unique  personality,  limited 
only  by  the  similar  rights  of  others; 

12 —  assumes  that  adults  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  reason; 

13 —  appeals  to  reason  rather  than  force  to  secure  its  ends; 

14 —  permits  no  armed  force  that  is  not  under  public  control; 


♦Democracy  and  Education  in  the  Current  Crisis  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Copyright  1940  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Used  by 
permission. 
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15 —  implies  that  a  person  becomes  free  and  effective  by  exercising  self- 
restraint  rather  than  by  having  restraint  imposed  upon  him  by  external 
authority; 

16 —  imposes  only  such  regulation  as  is  judged  by  society  to  be  necessary  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  others; 

17 —  assumes  that  all  persons  have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness; 

18 —  guarantees  that  rights  and  opportunities  accorded  to  one  shall  be  ac- 
corded to  all; 

19 —  insures  standards  of  living  in  which  every  individual  can  retain  his 
own  self-respect  and  unabashed  make  his  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives; 

20 —  does  not  tolerate  an  enduring  social  stratification  based  on  birth,  race, 
religion,  or  wealth,  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired; 

21 —  recognizes  a  desire  on  the  part  of  people  to  govern  themselves  and  a 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for  doing  so; 

22 —  holds  that  government  derives  its  powers  solely  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed; 

23 —  tests  the  validity  of  government  by  its  effort  and  success  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  human  beings; 

24 —  lays  on  individuals  an  obligation  to  share  actively  and  with  informed 
intelligence  in  formulating  general  public  policies; 

25 —  requires  that  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  citizenship  be  generally 
held  to  be  among  the  highest  duties  of  man; 

26 —  holds  that  men  deserve  no  better  government  than  they  exert  themselves 
to  obtain; 

27 —  believes  that  the  decisions  concerning  public  policies  made  by  the  pooled 
judgment  of  the  maximum  number  of  interested  and  informed  indi- 
viduals are  in  the  long  run  the  wisest; 

28 —  weights  all  votes  equally; 

29 —  has  faith  that  an  individual  grows  best  and  most  by  actively  and  intelli- 
gently exercising  his  right  to  share  in  making  decisions  on  public 
policy; 

30 —  permits,  encourages,  and  facilitates  access  to  information  necessary  to 
the  making  of  wise  decisions  on  public  policies; 

31 —  provides  free  education  from  the  beginnings  of  formal  schooling  as  long 
as  it  may  be  profitable  to  society  for  each  industrious  individual  to 
continue; 

32 —  attempts  a  general  diffusion  among  the  people  of  the  ideals,  knowledge, 
standards  of  conduct,  and  spirit  of  fair  play  which  promote  a  sense  of 
equality; 

33 —  permits  the  unhampered  expression  of  everyone's  opinion  on  public 
policy; 

34 —  guarantees  the  right  of  free  expression  of  opinions  on  all  matters,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  libel  laws; 

35 —  implies  that  all  who  are  bound  by  decisions  of  broad  public  policy  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  making  them; 

36 —  demands  that  minorities  live  in  accord  with  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
but  accords  the  right  to  agitate  peacefully  for  the  change  of  such  de- 
cisions; 
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37_exercises  tolerance  to  others  without  sacrificing  the  strength  of  convic- 
tion favoring  different  notions  and  practices; 

38— accepts  representative  government  as  an  economy  necessitated  by  the 
size  of  the  population; 

39_delegates  responsibility  to  individuals  chosen  by  the  people  for  their 
peculiar  competence  in  defined  areas  of  action,  but  retains  the  right  to 
withdraw  this  authority; 

40—  develops  a  steadily  increasing  sense  of  obligation  to  a  constantly  en- 
larging social  group; 

41 —  induces  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal  comforts  for  the  recognized 
general  welfare; 

42 —  stimulates  a  hope  of  constant  betterment  and  provides  means  which  the 
ambitious  and  earnest  may  use; 

43 —  encourages  constant  reappraisal  of  things  as  they  are  and  stimulates  a 
hope  that  leads  to  action  for  their  betterment  in  the  future; 

44 —  uses  peaceful  means  for  promoting  and  bringing  about  change; 

45 —  holds  that  the  fundamental  civil  liberties  may  not  be  impaired  even  by 
majorities; 

46 —  permits  unrestrained  association  and  assembly  for  the  promotion  of 
public  welfare  by  peaceful  means; 

47 —  recognizes  and  protects  the  right  of  individuals  to  associate  themselves 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests  in  any  ways  that  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  general  welfare; 

48 —  grants  the  right  to  labor  at  work  of  one's  own  choosing,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  society; 

49 —  guarantees  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  honest  labor  and  to  use 
them  without  molestation  after  paying  a  part  proportionate  to  wealth 
or  income  to  the  cost  of  necessary  government  and  general  welfare; 

50 —  encourages  individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise  in  so  far  as  they 
are  compatible  with  the  public  weal; 

51 —  maintains  human  rights  to  be  more  important  than  property  rights; 

52 —  so  regulates  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  as  to  preserve  them 
for  the  widest  use  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people; 

53 —  insures  freedom  of  movement; 

54 —  guarantees  a  legal  assumption  of  innocence  until  proof  of  guilt,  definite 
charges  before  arrest  and  detention,  and  open  and  speedy  trial  before  a 
jury  of  peers,  with  protection  of  rights  by  the  court  and  by  competent 
counsel; 

55—  guarantees  freedom  from  persecution  by  those  in  authority; 

56—  provides  that  no  individual  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law; 

57—  permits  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience; 

58 —  separates  state  and  church; 

59—  provides  such  security,  freedom,  opportunity,  and  justice  for  all  of  its 
member  that  they  will  be  qualified  and  ready,  if  circumstances  require, 
to  sacrifice  in  defense  of  its  way  of  life; 

60—  renews  its  strength  by  continued  education  as  to  its  meanings  and 

purposes. 


PLANNING  TO  PRESERVE  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  the  only  real  and  lasting 
progress  that  we  in  the  United  States  can  make  toward  better 
social  conditions  will  be  progress  achieved  through  education. 
This  implies  a  planned  public  school  program  of  a  continuous, 
on-going  nature  that  encompasses  the  whole  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation. 

Progress  of  this  sort  requires  the  development  of  two  phases 
of  the  total  process:  (1)  the  creation  of  an  ideal  or  goal  toward 
which  to  work  and  (2)  the  development  of  procedures  which 
will  bring  that  ideal  into  being. 

For  the  great  majority  of  our  people  the  term  "democracy" 
symbolizes  the  ideal  which  they  accept  personally  and  for  the 
nation.  But  do  great  multitudes  of  individuals  really  under- 
stand this  abstraction  and  its  implications  in  contemporary  life? 
Many  educators  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  they  do  not. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  that  as  a 
nation  we  pay  lip  service  to  democracy,  we  accept  its  maxims 
without  understanding  them,  we  extoll  the  virtues  of  democratic 
living  without  fully  realizing  them,  and  we  pretend  to  see  the 
prospects  of  democracy  when  often  our  vision  is  blurred. 

How  can  such  a  condition  be  remedied?  How  can  we  make 
democratic  ideals  function  in  the  public  school?  The  gravity 
of  the  current  situation  emphasizes  a  need  for  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  following  points  in  planning  for  "schools  of  living" 
that  will  help  to  perpetuate  and  improve  democracy : 

1.    We  must  re-define  democracy  in  terms  of  194-1  and  the 
future. 

Needed  changes  in  education  can  be  made  intelligently  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  social  philosophy  consistent  in  all  its  elements 
with  the  needs  of  modern  society.  The  interpretation  of  democ- 
racy prevalent  in  many  situations  today  is  an  interpretation 
based  on  premises  more  in  keeping  with  a  pioneering  age  than 
they  are  with  contemporary  life.  This  does  not  mean  that 
democracy  is  an  outworn  creed,  but  it  does  mean  that  our  concept 
of  the  term  must  be  clarified  and  enriched.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  following  four  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  democratic  education  for  the  twentieth  century  : 

(1)  The  philosophy  must  be  indigenous  to  contemporary  society,  arising 
out  of  the  lives  of  individuals  composing  that  society. 

(2)  It  must  have  a  basic  community  point  of  view. 
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(3)  It  must  be  essentially  cooperative. 

(4)  It  must  inculcate  deep  and  abiding  loyalties. 

2.  We  must  show  the  unique  relation  between  education  and 
democracy. 

The  idea  that  education  has  a  unique  function  to  perform  in 
democracy  is  not  new.  The  men  who  set  up  our  government 
were  especially  concerned  with  education  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  prepared  for  self-government.  They  invisaged  not  only 
the  principles  of  cooperative  living,  but  also  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  implementing  their  ideals.  As  Charles  Beard 
points  out: 

'The  preservation  of  these  processes  of  democracy  was 
assured  in  part,  the  founders  believed,  by  laws  and  institu- 
tions guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  press,  discussion,  and 
decision,  but  they  knew  that  paper  guarantees  were  not 
enough.  Knowledge  and  a  moral  sense  were  required  to 
sustain  democratic  processes  and  to  make  them  constructive 
rather  than  destructive.  'In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion',  wrote  Wash- 
ington in  his  Farewell  Address,  'It  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened'.  How?  'Promote,  then,  as 
an  object  of  primary  importance  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge'."1 

The  establishment  of  proper  relationships  between  govern- 
ment and  education  is  a  pre-requisite  to  both  "schools  of  living" 
and  functional  democracy.  The  two  forces  are  interactive,  in- 
separable, and  amenable  to  desirable  change  only  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  As  Dewey  points  out,  democracy  is  devoted  to 
education  because  a  government  resting  upon  popular  suffrage 
cannot  be  successful  unless  those  who  elect  and  those  who  obey 
their  governors  are  educated.2  Democracy  renounces  external 
authority  and  substitutes  voluntary  disposition  and  interest,  two 
characteristics  that  can  only  be  created  by  education. 

3.  Democratic  principles  must  characterize  our  school  pro- 
cedures. 

The  school  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  institutionalized  life 
must  function  democratically  if  children  are  to  be  expected  to 
get  full  meaning  from  the  term  "democracy"  as  applied  to  life. 
Have  not  some  of  our  schools  in  the  past  too  largely  prescribed 
children's  activities,  curbed  their  interacting,  aroused  their  com- 

Edu^atio^nd,inCAmrir?«--•  «  "Education  in  American  Democracy"  in  The  Unique  Function  of 
"  17-18       Amer,can  Democracy.    Washington,  Education -Policies  Commission,  N.E.A.,  1937, 

»  Dewey,  John.    Democracy  and  Education.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1923,  p.  101. 
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petitive  spirit,  stifled  their  initiative,  and  thrown  them  out  upon 
the  world  expecting  them  to  develop  for  themselves  those  oppo- 
site qualities  which  make  real  democratic  living  possible?  Is  it 
not  expecting  too  much  from  an  individual  to  suppose  that  he 
will  make  a  radical  departure  from  this  way  of  living  once  he  is 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  school? 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a  thorough  teaching  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  development  of 
youth  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  As  essential  as  these 
activities  are,  they  do  not  necessarily  produce  individuals  capable 
of  assuming  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democratic 
citizenship.  The  only  way  individuals  may  learn  to  live  demo- 
cratically is  by  experiencing  democracy.  If  we  are  to  teach 
democratic  ideals,  then  these  ideals  must  form  the  basis  of  class- 
room procedure.  Only  when  the  school  becomes  an  emerging 
replica  of  a  democracy  in  action  will  it  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
a  society  based  on  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality. 

4.  Democratic  modes  of  communication  must  be  used  in  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  school  program. 
The  mode  of  communication  used  in  public  school  teaching  and 
administration  should  provide  for  a  free  exchange  of  ideas.  Any 
other  kind  of  communication  is  dictatorial  in  nature  and  can  only 
result  in  authoritarian  procedures  which  discourage  initiative 
and  check  creative  thinking.  The  democratic  way  of  life  cannot 
be  achieved  when  communication  becomes  simply  direction- 
giving.  Group  thinking  is  extremely  important  in  a  democracy 
and  it  cannot  be  achieved  unless  there  is  freedom  to  think  and 
express  one's  thoughts  without  fear  of  suppression.  The  quality 
of  group  thinking  is  conditioned  not  only  by  the  quality  of  those 
persons  contributing  to  the  solution  of  problems,  but  also  by  the 
freedom  with  which  they  are  allowed  to  express  themselves. 
The  mode  of  communication  employed  in  our  schools  should 
exhibit  a  respect  for  difference  of  opinion  and  should  be  carried 
on  in  terms  mutually  understandable.  Obscurity  in  language 
often  defeats  good  intentions.  Democratic  communication  is 
necessary  in  developing  creative  thinking,  in  recognizing  propa- 
ganda, and  in  building  the  spirit  of  tolerance  that  should  exist 
in  a  democracy. 
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5.  We  must  evaluate  our  schools  in  terms  of  desirable  demo- 
cratic outcomes. 
Teachers  must  have  a  feeling  of  security  if  they  are  to  be 
expected  to  make  a  departure  from  a  "subject-centered"  curricu- 
lum to  a  "child-centered"  curriculum,  and  they  will  never  have 
this  if  their  work  is  evaluated  solely  in  terms  of  subject-matter 
achievement.  The  implementation  of  democratic  ideals,  there- 
force,  demands  that  we  set  up  more  appropriate  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  outcomes  of  instruction,  criteria  which  consider 
the  larger  goals  of  learning.  Over-emphasis  on,  and  misuse  of, 
standardized  tests  and  textbook  examinations  are  for  many 
schools  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  that  leads  to  democratic 
schools  of  living.  When  we  learn  to  appraise  the  work  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  personality  development  as  implied  in  or- 
ganismic  psychology,  we  will  be  much  farther  along  the  path  to 
democratic  living  which  leads  to  orderly  social  change  and  the 
improvement  of  life  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  ADVANCING 

DEMOCRACY 

The  character,  culture,  and  citizenship  of  a  people  are  largely 
a  reflection  of  what  and  how  they  were  taught  in  school.  The 
German  educator,  Von  Humboldt,  once  said:  "Whatsoever  you 
would  put  into  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must  first  put  into  the 
curriculum  of  its  schools."  Bismark  appreciated  the  truth  of 
this  statment  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Prussianized  sys- 
tem of  education  that  resulted  in  the  militaristic  Germany  of 
the  Wilhelms.  In  the  Germany  of  today  the  schools  are  used 
to  forward  the  Nazi  regime.  Modern  Italy  exemplifies  the 
truth  of  Von  Humboldt's  dictum  in  its  school  system  dedicated 
to  Fascism.  We  can  see  in  contemporary  Russia  how  the  schools 
are  utilized  for  training  yoflth  in  the  ways  of  communism,  how 
the  Dewey  experiments  in  education  there  were  short-lived 
because  they  produced  a  thinking,  critical  citizen  that  did  not 
fit  in  with  plans  for  a  Russian  dictatorship. 

Perpetuation  of  the  American  way  of  life  demands  that  we 
develop  a  program  of  public  education  that  prepares  youth  for 
citizenship  in  a  democracy.  We  must  exercise  the  wisdom  of 
the  totalitarian  states  in  providing  a  school  program  for  our 
youth  that  prepares  them  not  only  for  intellectual  efficiency,  but 
also  imbues  them  with  a  deliberately  planned  idealism  and 
loyalty.  The  program  of  democratic  education  will  vary  from 
the  pattern  of  training  in  the  dictatorships  in  that  it  will  guard 
and  protect  the  individuality  of  each  child  as  he  follows  the  path 
to  maturity.  It  will  furthermore  be  an  indigenous  program  that 
provides  for  each  individual  maximum  possibilities  for  growth. 
Hickman  states  the  case  as  follows  : 

"The  genius  of  a  true  democracy  is  that  it  rises  directly  out 
of  the  life  possibilities  of  all  its  people.  If  those  possibilities 
are  rich,  highly  varied,  and  well-developed,  they  are  bound  to 
yield  a  democracy  which  is  strong  and  beautiful ;  but  if,  however 
rich  in  natural  strength,  they  either  lie  dormant  or  escape  in 
lawless  manner,  they  inevitably  produce  a  democracy  which  is 
impoverished  or  perverted.  A  democracy  has  really  no  option 
in  the  matter  of  educating  its  children;  it  either  must  educate 
them  properly  or  itself  commit  suicide.  If  it  is  to  perpetuate 
itself  as  a  wholesome  form  of  society,  it  must  release  every  child, 
as  far  as  it  can,  to  live  the  life  of  a  wholesome  citizen ;  and  the 
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release  which  it  offers,  as  we  have  noted,  must  be  for  both 
intellectual  efficiency  and  moral  responsibility."1 

Thus  we  see  that  democracy  and  education  are  related  recip- 
rocally. For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  development 
of  democracy  and  the  progress  of  the  public  school  system  have 
proceeded  hand  in  hand.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams  and 
other  early  American  patriots  anticipated  the  democratic  need 
for  an  educated  citizenry  and  insisted  on  a  system  of  free  schools. 
Such  educators  as  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  John 
Dewey  have  stressed  the  fact  that  democracy  is  an  educational 
principle.  The  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  democracy 
depends  on  effective  universal  education.  The  school  is  the  most 
specific  agency  and  the  most  effective  means  by  which  social 
values  are  conserved  and  desirable  goals  are  reached. 

The  school  cannot  remain  static  «and  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
democracy.  It  must  be  a  vital  force  in  shaping  social  policy  and 
directing  the  activities  that  prepare  free  individuals  for  intelli- 
gent participation  in  a  free  society.  Neglect  of  the  opportunity 
and  duty  to  focus  the  school  program  on  the  individual  as  an 
emerging  adult  citizen  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility  for 
preserving  and  improving  the  American  way  of  life  is  an  open 
invitation  to  national  destruction.  We  cannot  assume  that 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life  h'as  been  ultimately  and  finally 
achieved,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  inheritance  that  we  can  live  on  for 
the  balance  of  our  lives  without  further  work  and  sacrifice.  The 
present  crisis  should  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  cooperative  living  must  be  re-won  each 
time  that  new  threats  arise.  Each  generation  must  accomplish 
democracy  anew  in  terms  of  the  peculiar  perils  that  beset  it  as 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation  continues 
its  ceaseless  process  of  change. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  LIVING 


A  Summary  of  Points  of  Emphasis  in  the  Course  of  Study 

The  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study  provides  a  program  of 
citizenship  education  that  touches  all  vital  areas  of  character 
training  and  human  development.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
to  provide  experiences  that  promote  personality  development 
and  effective  citizenship.  Beginning  with  the  elementary  work 
of  the  first  grade  and  continuing  on  through  high  school  at 
progressively  higher  levels  each  student  is  insured  a  continuous 
program  of  instruction  designed  to  assist  him  in  getting  essen- 
tial information,  understanding,  and  appreciation  concerning : 

1.  Democratic  ideals  and  principles; 

2.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying it; 

3.  The  Constitution  and  its  provisions  for  protecting  civil 
liberties  and  providing  a  government  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed; 

4.  The  structure  and  function  of  local,  state,  and  national 
governments ; 

5.  The  rich  and  inspiring  story  of  American  democracy  as 
revealed  in  the  history  of  our  country ; 

6.  The  lives  and  contributions  of  American  patriots  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present; 

7.  American  and  world  geography; 

8.  International  affairs  and  the  place  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  power; 

9.  The  cultural  heritage  of  American  literature,  music,  and 
art; 

10.  Symbols  of  the  United  States  and  their  use  and  meaning 
in  American  life; 

11.  North  Carolina  history,  geography,  and  government; 

12.  Contemporary  social  and  economic  problems; 

13.  The  techniques  of  democratic  communication  and  coopera- 
tion; 

14.  Current  events; 

15.  Character  development  and  good  citizenship. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


The  curriculum  for  the  North  Carolina  elementary  schools  is 
designed  to  give  meaning  to  the  term  "democracy,"  to  establish 
democratic  ideals,  and  to  develop  techniques  for  cooperative  liv- 
ing. The  program  of  instruction  is  constructive,  emphasizing 
the  achievements  of  democracy  and  helping  to  inculcate  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  Each  curriculum  area  makes  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  democracy  education  at  each  level  of  child  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  modern  elementary  school  the  course  of  study  is  pursued 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  where  each  child  is  respected  as  a 
person  and  is  stimulated  to  achieve  maximum  personal  develop- 
ment within  a  pattern  of  group  cooperation  and  sharing. 

Program  and  Materials  for  the  Primary  Program 
Grades  1-3 

The  teaching  of  democracy  in  the  primary  grades  is  informal 
in  nature,  but  frequently  is  a  major  outcome  of  large  units  of 
study  in  which  children  share  in  the  initiation,  development,  and 
appraisal  of  their  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  program  in 
these  early  grades  is  to  induct  the  child  happily  and  successfully 
into  American  group  life.  Experiences  in  these  grades  prepare 
the  way  for  regular  social  studies  work  in  the  grades  immedi- 
ately following.  Much  of  the  work  is  centered  on  development 
of  language  powers,  both  oral  and  written,  and  other  funda- 
mental skills  needed  by  all  in  democratic  living. 

Through  such  activities  as  school  assemblies,  participation  in 
classroom  clubs,  and  play  ground  games,  children  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  practice  democracy  and  to  learn  democratic  prin- 
ciples from  experience.  In  developing  the  integrated  program 
of  large  unit  studies  the  areas  mentioned  below  are  given  specific 
attention.  Study  and  reference  materials  are  provided  in  free 
basal  texts  (marked  below  with  two  asterisks  **)  and  State- 
adopted  supplementary  readers  (marked  below  with  one 
asterisk  *).  Other  appropriate  material  may  be  found  in  the 
school  library.  Teachers  desiring  material  on  specific  topics 
should  refer  to  Rue's  Subject  Index  to  Readers.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago.  1938. 
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1.  AMERICAN   HISTORY   STORIES   AND   BIOGRAPHIES   OF  GREAT 
AMERICANS 

**Trips  to  Take.    Johnson,    p.  70-78,  152-154,  155-57,  159-60  (Indians,  Lincoln, 

Lee,  Washington).   Grade  2. 
**8toryland.    Newson.    p.   51-82,   222-225,   225-230    (Indians,  First  English 

Colony,  Columbus,  Lindbergh).    Grade  3. 
*Indian  Life.    Laidlaw.    (Indians).   Grades  1-3. 

*The  Great  Idea.    Ginn.    p.    318-329,    229-239,    (Washington,  Pioneers). 
Grade  3. 

*Wide  Windows.    Johnson,    p.  188-96,  312-13  (Colonial  History,  Columbus). 
Grade  3. 

*Near  and  Far.    Silver,    p.  70-107  (Indians).    Grade  3. 
Elson.    Elson-Gray  Reader  III.    Scott,    p.  311-17  (American  Revolution). 
Grade  3. 

Lawson.    Better  Citizenship.    Beckley.    p.  134-37  (Franklin).    Grades  2-3. 
Bass.    Stories  of  Pioneer  Life.    Heath.    (Pioneers).    Grade  3. 
Elson.    Elson-Gray  Reader  II.    Scott,    p.  194-98  (Lincoln).    Grade  2. 
Dopp.    Now   and   Long   Ago.    Rand.    p.    83-114    (American  History). 
Grade  3. 

Eggleston.  Stories  of  Great  Americans.  American.  (American  Biog- 
raphy).  Grades  2-4. 

Brindl.  Your  Land  and  Mine.  (Democracy  Readers  III).  Macmillan. 
p.  1-50,  154-180,  211-243.    (American  History  and  Biography). 

2.  OBSERVANCE    OF    HOLIDAYS    AND    BIRTHDAYS    OF  FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 

**Friends  to  Make.    Johnson,    p.  89-91.    Grade  1. 
**Trips  to  Take.    Johnson,    p.  79-88.    Grade  2. 
**Good  Times.    Newson.    p.  105-113.    Grade  1. 
**The  Open  Door.    Newson.    p.  184-86,  187-195.    Grade  2. 
**The  Treasure  Box.    Johnson,    p.  114-146,  147-162.   Grade  3. 
**Storyland.    Newson.    p.  256-57,  258-67,  270-73.    Grade  3. 
^Playmates.    American,    p.  123-27.    Grade  1. 
*Storyland.    University,    p.  90-93,  45-58.    Grade  1. 
*Outdoors  and  In.    Rand.    p.  108-32.    Grade  2. 
*Wheels  and  Wings.    Johnson,    p.  226-28.    Grade  3. 
Dopp.    Now  and  Long  Ago.    Rand.    p.  209-17.    Grade  3. 
Horsford.    Stories  of  Our  Holidays.    Silver,    p.  3-6,  94-96.    Grade  3. 
*Man  in  the  Drum.    University,    p.  95-96.   Grades  2-3. 
Baker.    Sailing  Tub.    Bobbs.    p.  174-80.    Grade  2. 
Field.    A  Little  Book  of  Days.    Doubleday.    Grades  1-3. 

3.  PATRIOTIC  SONGS 

**The  Music  Hour.    Silver.    First  Grade:    Teachers  Book  for  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade. 

Second  Grade,  Book  I.  America,  91;  Armistice  Day,  22;  Flag  Song,  47; 
George  Washington,  46;  Lincoln,  40. 

Third  Grade,  Book  II.  America,  121;  Flag  Song,  118;  Song  for  Feb- 
ruary, 69. 
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4.    ELEMENTARY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  FLAG  AND  HOW  TO  DISPLAY 

AND  RESPECT  IT 
••Good  Times.    Newson.    p.  120.    Grade  1. 
••The  Open  Door.    Newson.    p.  196.    Grade  2. 
••Storyland.    Newson.    p.  224.    Grade  3. 
•Storyland.    University,    p.  21,  93-97.    Grades  1-2. 
•Good  Friends.    Johnson,    p.  173.    Grade  1. 
Freeman.    Child  Story  III.    Lyons,    p.  404-13.    Grade  3. 
Brindl.    Your  Land  and  Mine  (Democracy  Readers  III).    Macmillan.  p. 
50-78.   Grade  3. 

6.    APPRECIATION  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  COMMUNITY  WORKERS— THE 

POSTMAN,  THE  FIREMAN,  THE  POLICEMAN  AND  OTHERS 
••Friends  to  Make.    Johnson,    p.  65-84.    Grade  1. 

•Friends  for  Every  Day.    Bobbs.    Grade  1. 

•David's  Friends  at  School.    Scott.    Grade  1. 

•Round  About  You.    Silver,    p.  67-104.    Grade  2. 

•Story  Pictures  of  Our  Neighbors.    Beckley.    Grade  2. 

•Susan's  Neighbors.    Scott.    Grade  2. 

•Wheels  and  Wings.    Johnson,    p.  103-133.    Grade  2. 

6    DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOCIAL  VIRTUES  AND  GOOD  HABITS 
••Good  Times.   Newson.   p.  6,  41-49  (Thrift,  courtesy).    Grade  1. 
••The  Oven  Door.    Newson.    p.  10,  23,  60-62,  110,  161,  198  (Good  habits, 
thrift,  perseverance,  safety,  politeness,  work  and  kindness).    Grade  2. 
•From  Morning  Till  Night.    Macmillan.    (Health  habits).    Grade  1. 
•Happy  Times.   American.    (Safety).   Grade  1. 
•In  Storm  and  Sunshine.    American.    (Safety).    Grade  1. 
•Peter's  Family.    Scott.    (Helping).    Grade  1. 
•Happy  Days.    Macmillan.    (Health  Habits).    Grade  2. 
•Here  and  There.    American.    (Safety).    Grade  3. 
•Good  Habits.    Macmillan.    (Health  Habits).    Grade  3. 
Dearborn.    Road  to  Citizenship.    Ginn.    (Citizenship).    Grade  3. 
Lawson.    Better  Citizenship.    Beckley.    (Citizenship).   Grade  2. 
Ringer.    Good  Citizens  Club.    Lippincott.    (Citizenship).    Grade  3. 
Cutright  and   Charters.     Democracy  Readers.     Macmillan.  (General). 
Grades  1-3. 

Program  and  Materials  for  the  Grammar  Grade  Program 
Grades  4-7 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  grade  the  curriculum  provides  for 
a  more  detailed  and  specific  program  of  citizenship  education. 
At  this  level  the  social  studies  appear  as  a  more  distinct  area  in 
the  course  of  study.  Geography  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
simple  life  in  hot,  dry  regions,  establishing  a  basis  for  com- 
parison and  contrast  with  the  study  of  the  more  complex  civili- 
zation of  the  United  States  that  occurs  in  grade  five. 

The  first  course  in  American  history  is  provided  for  the  fifth 
grade  and  is  closely  integrated  with  the  study  of  American 
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geography  at  this  point.  The  greatest  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  also  comes  here.  These  three  phases  of  the  fifth 
grade  curriculum  are  integral  parts  of  a  social  studies  program 
designed  to  give  the  fifth  grade  child  a  functional  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  North  Carolina,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  essential  relationships  existing  be- 
tween geography  and  history,  natural  and  human  resources,  and 
national  and  State  governments. 

In  the  sixth  grade  European  and  Asiatic  geography  are  em- 
phasized to  give  a  geographical  background  for  the  sixth  grade 
history  instruction  that  deals  with  old  world  backgrounds.  The 
study  of  North  Carolina  in  this  grade  is  carried  on  through  units 
that  stress  the  importance  of  European  contributions  to  life  in 
the  New  World  in  general  and  North  Carolina  in  particular.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  racial  elements  in  the  early  population 
of  the  State  and  the  contributions  made  by  the  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  German,  Swiss,  French,  and  Negro. 

The  seventh  grade  program  provides  a  thorough  review  of 
American  history  on  a  higher  level,  thus  completing  a  two-cycle 
plan  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  seventh  grade 
study  of  North  Carolina  emphasizes  the  geography  of  the  State 
and  its  implications  in  the  historical  development  and  contem- 
porary life  of  the  State.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  State  gov- 
ernment and  its  relation  to  local  and  national  government  com- 
pletes the  civics  work  for  the  elementary  school.  Southern  lands 
are  the  center  of  interest  in  the  seventh  grade  geography  course, 
special  significance  being  attached  to  the  study  of  South  America 
and  Latin-American  relations. 

Throughout  the  program  for  these  four  grades  history  plays 
a  major  role,  and  serves  to  develop  a  richer  meaning  and  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  In  a  sense  it  serves  as  the  skeleton  of  the  social  science 
program  which  supports  and  articulates  learning  from  language 
arts,  science,  citizenship,  and  fine  arts. 

The  democratic  objectives  of  this  program  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  develop  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democracy ; 

2.  To  establish  a  love  of  country ; 

3.  To  stimulate  a  desire  for  active  participation  in  the  perpet- 
uation and  improvement  of  democratic  living; 

4.  To  develop  ideals  and  habits  of  cooperation ; 

5.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  religious,  racial, 
political,  economic,  and  other  minority  groups ; 
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6.  To  develop  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  symbols  of 
the  United  States ; 

7.  To  establish  habits  of  good  citizenship ; 

8.  To  impress  upon  pupils  the  need  for  personal  and  com- 
munity health  and  safety  required  for  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  social  obligations ; 

9.  To  stress  the  need  for  conservation  of  human  and  natural 
resources ; 

10.  To  establish  a  background  of  information  and  experiences 
essential  for  the  critical  thinking  and  intellectual  efficiency 
required  of  good  citizens. 

References : 

For  the  pupil:  State-adopted  free  basal  texts  and  the  supplementary- 
materials  listed  below.  Practically  all  of  the  State-adopted  supplementary 
readers  contain  material  useful  in  reaching  the  objectives  in  citizenship  set 
up  for  the  grammar  grades.  Only  those  with  content  especially  suited  to 
social  studies  instruction  and  development  of  democratic  ideals  and  traits 
are  listed  here.  They  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  Other  titles  are 
from  the  State  approved  library  list. 

Grade 


♦Lea veil,  et  al.    Trails  of  Adventure.    American     4 

•Baker  &  Baker.    The  Earth  We  Live  On.    Bobbs   4 

•Charters,  et  al.    Living  Healthfully.    Macmillan   4 

•Buckley,  et  al.   Around  the  Year.    (Safety).   American.-    4 

•Rugg-Krueger.    Communities  of  Men.    Ginn   5 

•Sherwood.    Makers  of  the  New  World.    Bobbs   5 

•Melbo.    Our  America.    Bobbs    5 

•Aitchison  and  Uttley.    North  America  by  Plane  and  Train.    Bobbs   5 

•Lea veil,  et  al.    The  World's  Gifts.    American   5 

•Baker  &  Baker.    Making  America.    Bobbs   5 

•Buckley,  et  al.    On  Land  and  Water.    (Safety).   American   5 

•Rugg-Krueger.   Peoples  and  Countries.    Ginn   6 

•Comfort.   Peter  and  Nancy  in  Europe.    Beckley—      6 

•Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Asia.    Beckley     6 

•Whittemore.   Asia,  the  Great  Continent.    Bobbs   6 

•Terry.    Lord  and  Vassal.    Row   6 

•Baker  &  Baker.    Our  World  and  Others.    Bobbs      6 

•Leavell,  et  al.    Winning  Our  Way.    American   6 

'Buckley,  et  al.    Who  Travels  There.    (Safety).   American   6 

•Starbuck.    The  High  Trail.    (Biography).    World   6 

•Sewell.    Citizenship  Reader,  Book  VI.    Lippincott   -  7 

•Comfort.   Peter  and  Nancy  in  South  America.    Beckley    7 

•Comfort.  Peter  and  Nancy  in  Africa.   Beckley   7 

•Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Australia.    Beckley   7 

•Leavell,  et  al.    Working  d  Dreaming.   American   7 

•Wright,  et  al.    Trails  Beyond.    Johnson     7 

•Starbuck.    Real  Persons.    (Biography).    World   7 

Albjerg,  et  al.    We,  the  Guardians  of  Our  Liberty.   Beckley   7 
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Cutright  and  Charters.    Democracy  Readers.    Macmillan   4-7 

Sewell,  et  al.    New  Citizenship  Readers.    Lippincott   4-7 

Carlton  and  Carlton.    Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Scribner      4-7 

Goslin  and  Goslin.    Democracy.    Harcourt   4-5 

Leaf.    Fair  Play.    Stokes    3-5 

Rexford  and  Caison.    Constitution  of  Our  Country.    American   5-7 

Curtis.    Why  We  Celebrate  our  Holidays.    Lyons   4-6 

Cannon.    Playing  Fair:  A  Book  of  Tolerance  Plays.    Dutton   5-7 

For  the  teacher:    See  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 


Program  and  Materials  for  the  Secondary  School 
Grades  8-12 

In  its  broader  sense  the  curriculum  may  be  defined  as  the  sum 
total  of  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  school.  These 
experiences  are  made  up  of  both  action  and  thought,  and  include 
the  various  activities  in  which  students  engage  and  the  course  of 
study  pursued.  To  teach  democracy  it  is  not  necessary  for 
schools  to  have  a  separate  course  entitled  "Democracy."  If  every 
teacher  has  a  democratic  point  of  view  in  conducting  her  classes 
the  result  will  be  a  democratic  school  in  action  and  an  emphasis 
on  course  of  study  materials  that  clarify  and  enrich  pupil  con- 
cepts of  cooperative  living. 

In  the  social  studies  special  emphasis  is  given  to  training  for 
citizenship.  In  the  eighth  grade  citizenship  is  a  required  course. 
United  States  history  is  a  required  subject  in  the  tenth  grade, 
and  Economics  and  Sociology  are  required  courses  in  many  high 
schools.  World  history  is  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  and  Govern- 
ment and  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are  among  the 
electives  generally  offered  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

With  the  background  of  information  and  concepts  gained  in 
the  elementary  school,  the  course  of  study  for  the  secondary 
school  advances  into  the  more  intricate  problems  of  American 
life.  The  objectives  set  for  the  elementary  school  are  continued 
on  into  the  upper  grades  with  the  following  added  goals : 

1.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  international  impli- 
cations involved  in  modern  economic,  social,  and  political 
life; 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  ever  increasing  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  community,  State,  and  national  improvement; 

3.  To  develop  more  fully  democratic  modes  of  communication ; 

4.  To  develop  more  specific  techniques  of  cooperation ; 
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5.  To  develop  habits  of  critical  inquiry  and  wise  treatment  of 
propaganda ; 

6.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
cultures  of  the  world  and  the  various  racial  and  national 
groups  within  the  United  States ; 

7.  To  develop  a  cosmopolitan  outlook  and  a  continuing  interest 
in  current  affairs; 

8.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  contemporary  social  problems 
and  a  desire  to  contribute  to  their  solution. 

A  unified  approach  to  the  problems  of  American  democracy  is 
a  constant  objective  of  all  good  secondary  schools.  The  entire 
high  school  curriculum  contributes  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
teaching  of  democracy.  The  development  of  individuals  who 
exhibit  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  traits  is  a  reflection  of  an 
integrated  school  program  that  employs  with  point  and  direction 
all  the  branches  of  learning  and  a  variety  of  student  activities. 
Each  school  should  develop  an  indigenous  program  based  on  local 
needs  and  resources.  Through  a  continuous  local  program  of 
curriculum  construction  each  community  in  the  State  should  seek 
a  curriculum  that  will  fill  more  pointedly  local  as  well  as  national 
needs  for  effective  citizenship. 

In  developing  local  course  of  study  materials  the  following 
major  areas  should  receive  adequate  consideration: 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I.    The  Meaning  of  Democracy 

1.  In  political  life 

2.  In  social  life 

3.  In  economic  life 

II.    The  Rise  and  Development  of  American  Democracy 

1.  Contributions  of  early  peoples:   The  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Christians,  Romans 

2.  Our  English  Heritage 

(a)  The  Charter  of  Liberties  (1100) 

(b)  The  Magna  Charta  (1215) 

(c)  Petition  of  Right  (1628) 

(d)  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679) 

(e)  Bill  of  Rights  (1689) 

3.  Great  American  Documents 

(a)  Mayflower  Compact 

(b)  Declaration  of  Independence 

(c)  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 

4.  Some  Major  Accomplishments  of  American  Democracy 
(a)  The  development  of  public  education 
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(b)  The  guarantee  of  civil  liberties 

(c)  Extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  races  and  both  sexes 

(d)  Separation  of  state  and  church 

(e)  Internal  improvements:  roads,  postal  service,  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  etc. 

III.  The  Rise  of  Industry  and  its  Effect  on  American  Life 

1.  Effects  of  the  change  from  farming  to  manufacturing 

2.  Problems  arising  from  the  introduction  of  power-driven  ma- 
chinery and  labor-saving  devices 

3.  The  passing  of  the  geographical  frontier  and  the  effect  on 
American  life 

4.  The  waste  of  natural  resources  and  the  demand  for  conserva- 
tion 

IV.  Major  Issues  Arising  from  Maladjustments  in  Social,  Economic,  and 
Political  Life 

1.  Conflict  between  the  economies  of  abundance  and  scarcity 

2.  The  conflict  of  government  and  business  over  the  control  of 
production 

3.  International  implications:   Immigration,  foreign  trade,  war, 
and  defense 

4.  Attempts  to  resolve  these  conflicts 

V.    Democracy  and  Competing  Social  Philosophies 

1.  Evaluation  of  democracy,  fascism,  socialism,  and  communism 
in  terms  of  the  effect  on  the  individual 

2.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  that  are  peculiarly 
democratic 

3.  Comparison  of  claims  and  actual  accomplishments  of  democ- 
racy and  competing  forms  of  government 

VI.    Propaganda  Devices  and  Agencies 

1.  The  role  of  the  press,  radio,  motion  picture  and  other  means 
of  communication  in  American  democracy 

2.  Misuse  of  the  privilege  of  freedom  in  communication 

3.  Combatting  misuse  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  press  by 
special  interests  and  subversive  groups 

VII.    Our  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  of  Self-Government 

1.  The  origin  and  development  of  political  parties 

2.  The  machinery  for  popular  elections 

3.  How  pressure  groups  function 

4.  The  citizen  and  civil  liberties 

5.  Government  and  its  relation  to  business  and  industry 

6.  Needed  reforms  in  the  structure  and  function  of  government 

References : 

For  high  school  students:    Books  are  from  library  lists  approved  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.   For  other  titles  see 
the  approved  N.  C.  E.  A.  Library  Catalog. 
Beard.    The  Presidents  in  American  History.  Messner. 
Beard.    Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens.  Crowell. 
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Daugherty.    Daniel  Boone.  Viking. 
Broome,  and  Adams.    Our  Democracy.  Macmillan. 

Charman  &  Others.    Historic  Currents  in  Changing  America.  Winston. 
Commanger  &  Nevins.    The  Heritage  of  America.  Little. 
Cottier.    Champions  of  Democracy.  Little. 
Drinkwater.    Abraham  Lincoln,  a  play.  Houghton. 

Purdy.    He  Heard  America  Sing:  The  Story  of  Stephen  Foster.  Messner. 

Fox  and  Schlesinger.    The  Cavalcade  of  America.  Bradley. 

Gillis  &  Ketchum.    Our  America.  Little. 

Hart.    Source  Book  of  American  History.  Macmillan. 

Hartman.    The  Making  of  a  Democracy.  Day. 

Holland.    Plays  of  the  American  Colonies.  Harper. 

Kendrick  &  Seaver.    Taxes  Benefit  and  Burden.  Newson. 

Weybright.    Spangled  Banner.  Farrar. 

Sandburg.    Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up.  Harcourt. 

Magruder.    American  Government.  Allyn. 

Newton  and  Others.    What  America  Has  Done.  Southern. 

Olcott.    Good  Stories  for  Anniversaries.  Houghton. 

Parker  and  Others.    Citizenship  &  Our  Democracy.  Heath. 

Gray.    Penn.  Viking. 

Prindville.    First  Ladies.  Macmillan. 

Schauffler.    Celebrations  for  Patriotic  Days.  Dodd. 

Society  for  Curriculum  Study.    Building  America.    New  York:  Building 
America,  425  W.  123rd  St.,  Monthly.    $2  for  eight  units. 

A  photographic  study  of  modern  problems.  Several  dozen  units  on 
problems  such  as  Civil  Liberties,  Conservation,  Our  Constitution,  Our 
Federal  Government,  and  Seeing  America  are  now  available.  Back 
copies  are  for  sale  at  25^  each  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education, 
Extension  Division,  U.  N.  C.    Chapel  Hill. 

Stevenson.    American  History  in  Verse  for  Boys  &  Girls.  Houghton. 

Survey  Graphic.    Calling  America.  Harper. 

Walker  &  Kersey.    Our  National  Constitution,  How  it  was  Framed  and  How 

it  Works.  Scribner. 
Eaton.    Leader  by  Destiny,  George  Washington,  Man  and  Patriot.  Harcourt. 
Williams  and  Studebaker.    Our  Freedoms  Series.    New  York,  Row,  Peterson 

and  Company. 

1.  The  Rights  We  Defend 

2.  Right  of  Free  Speech 

3.  Liberty  of  the  Press 

4.  Fair  Trial 

5.  Religious  Liberty 

For  the  teacher:    See  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

PATRIOTIC  SONGS 

In  addition  to  many  patriotic  songs  found  in  song  books  in  general  use 
in  schools,  the  following  more  recent  songs  are  sometimes  useful  in  preparing 
patriotic  exercises,  pageants  and  dramatizations. 
God  Bless  America.    Irving  Berlin,  Inc.,  New  York. 
J  Am  an  American.    Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 
Ballad  of  America.    Robbins  Music  Corporation,  New  York. 
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The  American  Way.    Rudolf  Schramm,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Let  Freedom  Ring.    Feist-Miller,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Your  Flag  and  Mine.    Larry  Spier,  Inc.,  New  York. 

My  Own  United  States.    M.  Witmark  and  Sons,  New  York. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS 

Bisbee.    The  Dramatized  Story  of  Our  National  Songs.    Boston:    Walter  H. 
Baker  Co. 

Currier.    Land  of  the  Free.    Chicago:    Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 
Eastman.    America's   Unfinished  Battles.     New  York:     Dramatists  Play 
Service. 

Green,  Paul.    Franklin  and  the  King.    New  York:    Dramatists  Play  Service. 
Lamkin.    America,  Yesterday  and  Today.    Chicago:     T.  S.  Denison  and 
Company. 

Price.    The  Mayflower  Compact.    Boston:    Walter  H.  Baker  Co. 
Ringle.    We  Americans.    Chicago:    Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

Suitable  16mm  motion  picture  films  for  use  in  citizenship  education  and 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum  may  be  selected  from  the  following  publica- 
tions: 

Audio-Visual  Aids  Catalog.    Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Extension  Division, 

U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill.  Free. 
Catalog  of  Films  for  Classroom  Use.    Teaching  Films  Custodians,  Inc.,  25 

West  43rd  St.,  New  York.    1939.    50 tf. 
Directory  of  U.  S.  Government  Films.    The  United  States  Film  Service,  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education,  Washington.  Free. 
Educational  Film  Catalog.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.    1939.    $4.00  with 

one  year's  quarterly  supplements. 
Free  Films  for  Schools.    De  Vry  Corporation,  1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago. 

50tf. 


SYMBOLISM  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

Symbolism  has  a  very  definite  place  in  education  for  democ- 
racy. The  schools  should  teach  what  the  flag  stands  for,  how 
to  respect  it,  how  to  salute  it.  Every  individual  should  learn  the 
pledge  to  the  flag,  the  American's  creed,  the  national  anthem  and 
other  patriotic  songs.  But  these  activities  should  be  emphasized 
most  strongly  when  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them,  at  a  level  of 
maturity  when  they  become  meaningful  representations  of  prin- 
ciples that  support  our  organized  society.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  outward  manifestations  from  becoming  substi- 
tutes for  real  devotion.  Teachers  must  never  ease  their  con- 
science with  the  idea  that  they  have  instilled  genuine  patriotism 
simply  because  they  have  taught  pupils  to  salute  the  flag  and 
recite  the  pledge.  If  such  representations  become  meaningless 
rituals,  they  are  prostitutions  of  emblems  and  symbols  that 
should  have  the  richest  of  meanings  and  call  forth  the  most 
selfless  devotion.  The  use  of  symbolism  in  education  for  Ameri- 
can life  must  be  supported  by  concrete  experiences  that  translate 
these  formal  ceremonies  into  the  everyday  living  of  boys  and 
girls.   Lip  service  alone  will  not  build  a  better  democracy. 

The  use  of  symbolism  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  develop 
respect  for  those  things  emblematic  of  the  nation  and  to  use 
national  symbols  in  an  approved  manner.  The  following  infor- 
mation should  prove  to  be  of  help  to  teachers  in  preparing  pro- 
grams for  patriotic  occasions  and  in  giving  instruction. 

RESPECT  DUE  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES1 

The  flag  should  be  raised  at  sunrise  and  lowered  at  sunset.  It 
should  never  remain  out  over  night  except  during  war.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  flag  flying  from  the  United 
States  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  never  lowered 
except  for  replacement. 

An  old,  torn  or  soiled  flag  should  be  destroyed,  preferably  by 
burning. 

The  law  specifically  forbids  the  use  of  and  the  representation  of 
the  flag  in  any  manner  or  in  any  connection  with  merchan- 
dise for  sale. 

The  flag  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 


1  From  One  Flag!  One  Nation!  National  Defense  Through  Patriotic  Education  Committee, 
National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  raising  a  flag  to  half  mast  it  should  first  be  raised  to  full  mast 
and  then  lowered;  from  which  position  it  should  be  raised 
to  full  mast  before  being  lowered. 

The  flag  should  never  be  draped. 

In  hanging  a  flag  against  a  wall,  either  horizontal  or  perpendicu- 
lar, the  blue  field  should  be  at  the  spectator's  left. 

When  displayed  on  a  staff  from  a  platform,  the  flag  should  be 
at  the  speaker's  right;  if  displayed  from  the  floor,  the  flag 
should  be  at  the  right  of  the  audience. 

When  displaying  a  flag  across  a  street,  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  used :  The  blue  field  should  point  toward  the  north  when 
hung  across  an  east-west  street;  the  blue  should  be  toward 
the  east  when  hung  across  a  north-south  street. 

The  flag  at  half  mast  is  a  sign  of  mourning. 

The  flag  upside  down  is  a  signal  of  distress. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  mast  until 
noon  in  memory  for  the  dead ;  it  is  then  raised  to  full  mast 
to  signify  that  the  Nation  still  lives. 

When  a  flag  is  carried  with  one  other  flag,  it  holds  the  place  of 
honor,  the  marching  right;  with  more  than  one,  either  at 
the  marching  right  or  is  carried  in  front  of  the  other  flags. 

When  a  flag  passes  in  parade,  spectators  should  stand  at  atten- 
tion and  men  should  lift  their  hats.  [See  Proper  Flag 
Salutes  below.]   A  stationary  flag  is  not  saluted. 

The  American  flag  represents  the  unity  of  our  great  United 
States  of  America. 

PLEDGE  TO  THE  FLAG 

In  pledging  allegiance  to  the  Flag,  the  United  States  Flag 
Association  suggests  following  the  prescription  of  the  Second 
National  Flag  Conference  (1924).   It  is  as  follows: 

Standing,  with  the  right  hand  over  the  heart,  all  repeat  to- 
gether the  following  Pledge : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 
At  the  words  "to  the  Flag,"  the  right  hand  is  extended, 
palm  upward,  toward  the  Flag,  and  this  position  is  held  to 
the  end.   After  the  words  "justice  for  all,"  the  hand  drops 
to  the  side. 
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Alternate  procedures  used  in  some  schools  are  as  follows : 
(1)  the  right  hand  salute  is  given  until  the  words  "to  the  Flag," 
when  the  hand  is  extended  toward  the  flag;  (2)  the  right 
hand  is  placed  over  the  heart  and  kept  there  throughout  the 
Pledge;  (3)  the  right  hand  salute  is  given  throughout  the 
rendering  of  the  Pledge. 

PROPER  FLAG  SALUTES 

During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lowering  the  flag  or  when 
the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  in  a  review,  all  persons  present 
should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention  and  salute.  Those  in 
uniform  should  render  the  right  hand  salute.  When  not  in  uni- 
form, men  should  remove  the  headdress  with  the  right  hand  and 
hold  it  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart.  Women 
should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  The 
salute  to  the  flag  in  the  moving  column  is  rendered  at  the  moment 
the  flag  passes. 

SALUTE  TO  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

When  the  National  Anthem  is  played  and  the  flag  is  not  dis- 
played, all  present  should  stand  and  face  toward  the  music. 
Those  in  uniform  should  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  Anthem, 
retaining  this  position  until  the  last  note.  All  others  should 
stand  at  attention,  men  removing  the  headdress.  When  the  flag 
is  displayed,  the  regular  "Salute  to  the  Flag"  should  be  given. 

Further  information  and  much  inspirational  material  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  United  States  Flag  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  Association's  publications  the  following  are  especially 
recommended: 

The  Flag  of  the  United  States:  Its  History  and  Symbolism,  which  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  factual  and  inspirational  material  about  the  flag, 
as  well  as  the  answer  to  practically  any  question  that  may  arise 
concerning  it.   $2.00  per  copy. 

Our  Country's  Flag,  which  contains  a  story  of  the  evolution  of  our  Flag, 
inspirational  material,  and  the  Flag  Code,  beautifully  illustrated  in 
red  and  blue.   25tf  per  copy. 

US:  A  Presentation  of  Americanism.  25^. 

2.  National   Defense  Through   Patriotic   Education   Committee,  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  issues  22  cards  and  leaflets,  5  posters  and  1  pamphlet 
on  citizenship.  Single  copies  of  cards  and  leaflets  free.  In  quantity  50# 
a  hundred.   Posters  10^  each,  pamphlets  $1.50  a  hundred. 
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3.    Radio  Script  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Exchange  lends  free  to  public  schools  a  variety  of  radio  scripts 
for  patriotic  programs.  "The  Growth  of  the  American  Flag,"  script  of 
NBC  broadcast  of  June  11,  1939,  from  The  World  Is  Yours  series  is  espe- 
cially recommended  for  use  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  history  and 
meaning  ©f  the  flag. 


ACTIVITIES  PRODUCTIVE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  TRAITS  AND 

SKILLS 


The  most  effective  citizenship  emerges  from  a  functional  set- 
ting. In  developing  democratic  traits  and  skills  the  individual 
must  see  the  relationship  between  those  traits  and  skills  and  the 
actual  working  of  democracy.  A  form  of  "citizenship"  may  be 
taught  verbally  like  the  multiplication  table  is  sometimes  taught, 
that  is  by  memorization  and  drill  until  the  material  is  "fixed"  or 
"over-learned."  Democracy  may  be  taught  the  same  way,  but 
such  teaching  does  not  result  in  real  learning.  We  can  teach 
Democracy  as  a  subject,  but  only  that  democracy  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  daily  life  has  fullest  meaning  and  value.  The  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  living  outlined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  may  be  memorized  perfectly 
and  the  student  still  lack  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
needed  for  competent  citizenship.  Democratic  citizenship  is 
chiefly  an  outgrowth  of  experiences  in  democratic  living.  The 
Boy  Scouts,  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations  for  boys 
and  girls  are  effective  in  citizenship  training  because  they  pro- 
vide experiences  of  this  type.  The  public  school  is  likewise 
effective  when  it  is  a  dynamic  social  institution  and  the  coopera- 
tive living  needs  of  children  are  recognized. 

School  organization  is  important  in  citizenship  education. 
When  school  organization  and  administration  is  dictatorial 
pupils  and  teachers  become  agents  for  carrying  out  policies  that 
they  had  no  voice  in  making.  As  a  result,  they  get  little  personal 
satisfaction  in  striving  for  them.  Feelings,  attitudes,  meanings, 
and  values  are  involved  in  all  good  learning;  failure  to  provide 
school  organization  and  administration  that  recognizes  these 
elements  in  the  learning  situation  blocks  progress  toward  demo- 
cratic effectiveness  at  the  outset.  By  participation  in  the  life 
of  a  democratically  administered  school  the  pupil  is  able  to 
develop  a  better  concept  of  democracy,  to  understand  more  fully 
such  abstractions  as  freedom,  tolerance,  and  cooperation.  A 
democratic  set-up  is  essential  in  a  functional  program  of  educa- 
tion for  democracy.  Children  and  teachers  must  have  freedom. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  shall  have  unlimited  license  or 
unguided  development  that  results  in  general  confusion.  It 
means  that  the  real  foundation  on  which  democracy  will  rest  is 
a  foundation  of  successful  cooperative  living  in  the  home  and 
school. 
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Administrative  procedures  should  move  from  the  authorita- 
rian to  the  democratic  by  stages;  there  should  be  a  gradual 
evolution  that  takes  place  only  so  fast  as  pupils  and  teachers 
are  capable  of  shouldering  the  responsibilities  that  are  inherent 
in  democratic  living.  Self-reliance,  self -guidance,  and  a  realistic 
recognition  of  one's  own  strengths,  weaknesses,  abilities  and 
needs  determine  the  fitness  of  an  individual  or  a  group  to  assume 
more  and  more  democratic  obligations. 

Development  of  the  program  of  citizenship  education,  like 
development  of  other  phases  of  the  school  program,  demands  a 
unified  approach.  The  whole  school  should  be  conscious  of  the 
emphasis  needed  in  citizenship  education  and  should  be  working 
together  to  make  effective  citizenship  a  reality.  Superintendent, 
principal  and  teachers  should  have  the  same  general  point  of 
view,  should  be  guided  by  the  same  basic  philosophy  in  carrying 
forward  the  program.  This  harmony  of  fundamental  purposes 
emerges  from  the  interaction  of  administrators,  teachers,  pupils 
and  lay  persons. 

Appraisal  of  school  activities  in  terms  of  democracy  requires 
careful  consideration  of  the  way  the  activities  were  selected.  If 
the  children  participate  in  choosing  what  shall  be  done,  how  it 
shall  be  done,  and  in  deciding  what  value  is  to  be  given  an 
activity,  then  democracy  is  functioning  in  the  classroom.  Lack 
of  pupil  participation  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  authoritarian 
program. 

Student  participation  in  government  is  desirable  in  schools  for 
two  reasons :  it  affords  a  democratic  means  of  achieving  desirable 
goals  and  it  also  gives  pupils  needed  experience  in  shouldering 
responsibilities.  Pupil  participation  in  such  an  activity  must  be 
genuine,  the  student  council  must  be  a  real  cooperative  enter- 
prise. Domination  of  the  group  by  a  teacher  nullifies  many  ex- 
pected benefits.  Pupils  need  to  be  given  responsibilities.  If 
they  make  mistakes,  as  they  most  likely  will,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  learning  values  derived  from  such  a  situation 
outweigh  the  mistakes.  Error  in  pupil  group  judgment  should 
not  signify  failure;  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  pupil 
experience  to  be  reconstructed  and  used  in  improving  the  quality 
of  future  judgment. 

Every  pupil  can  not  get  the  valuable  experience  afforded  by 
work  in  the  student  council.  Some  will  gain  similar  experiences 
in  the  schoolboy  safety  patrol,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  organized 
athletics,  and  clubs;  but  the  only  place  to  reach  all  students  is 
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in  the  classroom.   In  the  final  analysis  the  classroom  must  be 
emerging  replica  of  a  democratic  society  in  action. 

School  training  for  satisfying  life  in  a  democracy  can  an 
does  begin  the  first  year  the  child  comes  to  school.  Teacher 
should  keep  this  fact  in  mind  constantly.  Education  for  coi 
petent  citizenship  cannot  be  deferred  until  the  child  reaches  hig 
school.  There  should  be  a  continuous  program  of  citizenshi 
education  that  expands  as  the  child  grows  and  develops,  a  pr 
gram  of  a  cumulative  nature  that  enables  the  child  to  take  pa 
in  school  and  community  life  on  a  higher  level  of  cooperatio 
each  year.  The  program  should  emphasize  a  few  things  at  eac 
level  of  maturity.  For  example,  the  following  learnings  fo 
democratic  living  could  be  stressed  in  the  various  elementa" 
grades : 

Grade  I.       Learning  to  keep  a  promise 

Learning  to  share  in  doing  necessary  work 
Learning  to  take  turns 
Learning  to  put  toys,  books,  and  other  objects  awa 
after  use 

Grade  II.  Learning  to  serve  on  a  committee  that  is  responsi 
ble  for  some  specific  duty  such  as  keeping  th 
library  books  in  order,  watering  growing  plan 
in  the  classroom,  etc. 

Learning  that  the  other  fellow  has  certain  rights 
such  as  a  right  to  talk,  a  right  to  enjoy  the  play 
ground  equipment 
Grade  III.     Learning  how  to  vote  for  someone,  how  to  evaluate 
personality  in  relation  to  the  job  to  be  done 

Learning  how  to  offer  criticism 

Learning  how  to  carry  on  a  discussion 
Grade  IV.     Learning  how  to  assemble  information  from  sev- 
eral sources  and  to  apply  it  to  a  real  problem 

Learning  to  appreciate  the  work  of  other  members 
of  the  class 

Grade  V.      Learning  the  history  of  the  American  struggle  for 
liberty 

Learning  to  respect  the  symbols  of  America:  the 
flag,  the  national  anthem 

Learning  to  appreciate  the  contributions  of  Ameri- 
can patriots,  to  learn  through  biography  of  the 
courage,  foresight,  and  suffering  of  those  who 
made  America 
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Grade  VI.     Learning  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  group 

Learning  to  appreciate  European  contributions  to 

American  life  and  culture 
Grade  VII.    Learning  our  freedoms — Freedom  of  speech,  press, 

assembly  and  religion — and  how  to  practice 

them 

Learning  to  carry  on  the  more  advanced  techniques 
of  democratic  communication,  such  as  the  panel 
discussion,  debate,  forum 

Learning  the  form  and  function  of  our  dual  gov- 
ernment 

Learning  about  other  kinds  of  government  and  con- 
trasting them  with  democracy 

Such  a  list  of  desirable  learnings  is,  of  course,  only  partial. 
There  is  considerable  overlapping  of  those  listed  and  there  is 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the  exact  grade  in  which  a 
specific  learning  should  be  emphasized.  Working  together 
teachers  should  decide  on  learnings  needing  greatest  emphasis 
in  each  community  and  give  special  stress  to  these  at  the  grade- 
level  that  seems  to  them  to  be  most  appropriate. 

In  the  high  school  the  list  of  learnings  and  techniques  should 
be  extended  and  enriched.  Many  of  the  points  of  emphasis  in  the 
elementary  school  will  receive  attention  in  the  secondary  school, 
but  the  teacher  will  assist  the  pupil  in  applying  these  to  more 
complex  situations. 

Valuable  opportunities  for  developing  initiative,  self-control, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  are  afforded  students  by  work  in 
various  extra-curricula  and  regular  school  activities.  The  fol- 
lowing partial  list  of  activities  reported  by  various  schools  sug- 
gests the  rich  possibilities  for  citizenship  training  to  be  found 
outside  regular  course  of  study  work: 

1.  Working  in  the  student  council 

2.  Caring  for  the  building  and  grounds 

3.  Serving  on  the  schoolboy  safety  patrol 

4.  Assisting  in  the  library 

5.  Serving  as  guides  or  ushers  for  visiting  parents 

6.  Conducting  major  portions  of  commencement  exercises 

7.  Participating  in  athletics  and  sports 

8.  Operating  the  school  store 

9.  Assisting  in  the  cafeteria 

10.  Operating  the  school  bank 

11.  Operating  a  lost  and  found  bureau 

12.  Compiling  directory  of  students 

13.  Publishing  the  school  newspaper 
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14.  Publishing  the  school  yearbook 

15.  Posting  appropriate  material  on  the  bulletin  boards 

16.  Caring  for  and  operating  such  school  equipment  as  the 

radio,  motion  picture  projector,  central  sound  system 

17.  Conducting  student  forums 

18.  Assuming  responsibility  for  assembly  programs 

19.  Joining  and  working  in  hobby  clubs 

20.  Arranging  for  parties  and  other  social  occasions 

21.  Serving  in  a  homeroom  club 

22.  Joining  and  actively  participating  in  such  organizations  as 

the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  Hi-Y 
Club,  Gra-Y  Club,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

SUGGESTED  PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  CORRELATION  AND 
INTEGRATION  WITH  COURSE  OF  STUDY  MATERIALS 

The  following  limited  list  of  activities  is  indicative  of  the  things  that  can 
be  done  in  the  public  school  to  vitalize  a  program  of  Democracy  and 
Americanism: 

1.  Observe  all  significant  holidays  and  birthdays  of  great  Americans. 

2.  Present  a  special  school  program  on  The  Rights  We  Defend. 

3.  Have  students  prepare  and  make  talks  on  Putting  Democracy  to  Work  in 
Our  School. 

4.  Prepare  and  display  posters  with  Democracy  as  a  theme.  Examples: 

(a)  Posters  showing  privileges  granted  in  Bill  of  Rights. 

(b)  Posters  emphasizing  cooperation. 

(c)  Posters  pointing  out  that  privileges  of  democracy  must  be  balanced 
by  responsibilities. 

(d)  Illustrated  posters  showing  great  American  statesmen  and  giving 
concise  remarks  made  by  them.  For  example:  Silhouette  of  Lincoln 
with  the  words  "Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people." 

5.  Collect  copies  of  the  Magna  Charta,  Mayflower  Compact,  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Constitution;  prepare  a  school  or  community  store 
window  display  of  Great  Documents  in  the  Struggle  for  Freedom. 

6.  Have  a  school  debate  on  the  right  of  free  speech. 

7.  Make  dioramas  depicting  important  events  in  American  History,  such 
as  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

8.  Collect  and  display  famous  paintings  of  American  history  scenes,  such 
as  Washington  Grossing  the  Delaware,  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  The  Signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

9.  Prepare  an  assembly  program  with  the  theme  Religious  Freedom.  Use 
the  symposium  technique  and  have  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  and  a 
Jewish  church  leader  participate. 

10.  Have  representative  students  visit  and  interview  leaders  of  community 
activities  and  report  on  community  cooperation  in  the  local  situation. 

11.  Arrange  a  special  library  display  of  books  on  Democracy  and  Coopera- 
tion. 

12.  Send  representatives  to  observe  a  court  trial  and  to  report  on  some  such 
topic  as  Trial  by  Jury  or  Freedom  and  the  Law. 

13.  Make  class  scrapbooks  of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  contrasting 
civil  liberties  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  dictatorships. 
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14.  Arrange  with  some  local  organization  such  as  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics  or  the  American  Legion  to  participate  in  flag- 
raising  exercises. 

15.  If  the  school  is  equipped  to  use  16mm  films,  arrange  a  series  of  motion 
pictures  under  some  such  theme  as  Conservation  or  Great  Events  in  the 
Struggle  for  Freedom.  Appropriate  films  may  be  obtained  through  the 
U.  S.  Film  Service,  Federal  Security  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Extension  Division,  University  of 
N.  C,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

16.  Make  use  of  current  educational  radio  programs  such  as  the  "Know 
Your  State  Government"  series  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  broadcast  over  WPTF  each  Monday  from  2:30  to 
3:00  P.M.  Other  educational  programs  may  be  selected  from  the  net- 
works of  the  NBC,  Mutual,  and  Columbia  Systems.   For  example: 

The  American  School  of  the  Air;  CBS 

9:15-9:45  A.M.,  E.S.T.  daily  Monday  through  Friday.  The  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  programs  are  especially  helpful  in  developing  a 
better  concept  of  democracy  and  in  teaching  the  history  of  the 
U.  S. 

Cavalcade  of  America;  NBC  Red 

7:30-8:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.  each  Wednesday. 
The  World  is  Tours;  (Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of 

Education)  NBC  Red 

5:00-5:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.  each  Saturday. 
School  of  the  Air;  MBS 

2:30-3:00  P.M.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday;  2:45-3:00  P.M.,  Wednesday 

and  Friday,  E.S.T. 

Scripts  of  former  broadcasts  useful  in  democracy  education  may  be  bor- 
rowed free  from  the  Radio  Script  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DEVELOPING  DEMOCRATIC  TECHNIQUES 

Democracy  is  essentially  a  cooperative  undertaking.  To 
develop  a  democracy  that  works  it  is  necessary  to  educate  great 
multitudes  of  individuals  in  the  techniques  of  cooperation.  Of 
all  the  skills  needed  in  moving  democracy  forward  none  is  more 
important  than  the  skill  of  democratic  communication.  Such 
technological  advances  in  the  realm  of  communication  as  the 
radio,  the  sound  motion  picture,  and  the  high  speed  press  pro- 
vide the  means  for  disseminating  information  needed  by  the 
entire  population  in  wisely  exercising  the  right  of  franchise  and 
in  forming  opinions  about  matters  of  public  policy.  But  these 
modern  inventions  may  be  prostituted — may  be  so  used  as  to 
actually  thwart  the  progress  of  democracy  when  undemocratic 
use  is  made  of  them.  The  privileges  of  a  free  speech  and  a  free 
press,  of  the  right  to  assemble  and  discuss,  may  be  used  by  sub- 
versive elements  to  destroy  the  form  of  government  dedicated 
to  preserving  these  freedoms.  The  only  solution  to  this  apparent 
dilemma  is  a  citizenship  trained  in  critical  thinking  and  alert 
to  propaganda. 

To  forward  group  thinking  and  to  develop  more  effective 
modes  of  communication  is  a  definite  obligation  of  the  public 
school.  Pupils  should  be  given  practice  and  training  in  group 
discussion,  committee  work,  and  general  cooperation  throughout 
the  public  school. 

The  following  is  only  a  partial  list  of  techniques  that  should 
be  given  consideration  in  every  phase  of  the  school  program. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  them  to  any  specific  maturity 
level.  Teachers,  working  in  groups,  should  use  these  suggestions 
in  developing  procedures  applicable  to  their  specific  work  in  each 
administrative  unit. 

1.  Teaching  the  Technique  of  Democratic  Discussion 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  participate  in  group  discus- 
sion. Teachers  should  grasp  the  best  opportunities  for  socialized 
recitations  and  use  them  for  developing  group  thinking,  coopera- 
tion, and  tolerance.  Much  of  the  discussion  should  be  of  an 
informal  nature,  but  where  necessary  rules  of  order  should  be 
set  up  by  the  group.  By  the  time  pupils  reach  senior  high  school 
they  should  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  some  such 
authority  as  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  dominate  the  discussion. 
He  participates  as  a  guide  and  stimulator,  and  should  function 
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chiefly  as  the  agent  of  the  group  in  keeping  the  discussion  from 
wandering  too  far  afield.  As  the  group  improves  in  its  ability 
to  handle  itself  the  teacher  should  remain  more  and  more  in  the 
background.  Often  the  outcome  of  a  discussion  among  pupils 
will  be  unpredictable  and  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  When 
this  seems  inevitable  the  teacher  should  not  jump  in  and  direct 
the  discussion  so  as  to  lead  it  to  conclusions  in  keeping  with  her 
own  opinion,  but  she  should  await  the  questions  of  pupils  con- 
cerning her  opinion.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher 
to  close  a  discussion  with  a  re-statement  of  the  problem  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  discussion  be  continued  after  each  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  pertinent  references  and  think  more  about 
the  problem  at  hand.  Often  when  a  discussion  ends  with  some 
pupils  confused,  it  is  helpful  to  summarize  the  discussion,  state 
the  points  of  conflict  and  any  inconsistencies,  and  suggest  further 
discussion  at  a  later  date. 

When  a  group  has  advanced  to  the  stage  where  it  can  conduct 
itself  in  an  orderly  manner  and  exhibit  the  restraint  and 
tolerance  necessary  for  effective  discussion,  more  responsibility 
should  be  placed  directly  on  the  group.  A  chairman  and  secre- 
tary may  be  selected  for  the  more  formal  discussions  and  the 
group  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  function  with  a  minimum 
of  teacher  control. 

In  reaching  group  decisions  the  following  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  purpose  or  problem  before  the  group  should  be  clearly 
stated. 

2.  Suggestions  should  be  received  from  members  of  the  group. 
Each  member  should  be  encouraged  to  participate. 

3.  Members  of  the  group  who  do  not  clearly  understand  the 
problem  or  the  suggestions  made  for  its  solution  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  in  order  to  clarify 
matters. 

4.  Suggestions  should  be  recorded  and  discussed,  each  member 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  express  his  objections  and 
to  submit  new  evidence  or  a  compromise  plan. 

5.  Members  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
posed plan. 

6.  The  minority  opinion  should  be  respected.  The  minority 
group  should  be  allowed  to  state  its  opinion  and  to  give 
reasons  for  it. 
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7.  After  reaching  a  decision  steps  should  be  taken  to  plan  on 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  and  to  carry  out  the  plans  most 
effectively. 

2.  Discovering  Prejudice  and  Habitual  Attitudes 

In  the  confused  war-torn  world  of  today  democracy  is  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  competing  forms  of  government  and 
ways  of  living.  One  nation  after  another  has  been  attacked  by 
the  totalitarian  states  and  brought  under  a  dictatorship  with 
loss  of  civil  rights  and  personal  dignity.  The  strategy  of  the 
conqueror  has  been  to  divide  and  conquer.  America  should  learn 
from  these  tragedies  the  lesson  of  strength  in  national  unity. 
New  meaning  and  renewed  devotion  should  be  given  to  the  motto 
"United  we  stand — divided  we  fall !" 

Prejudice  and  habitual  attitudes  of  the  wrong  sort  may  greatly 
weaken  national  unity  and  give  rise  to  dissatisfied  minority 
groups  that  are  a  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of  discontent  sown 
by  subversive  elements.  The  public  school  in  teaching  children 
to  live  and  learn  democratically  should  assist  each  individual  in 
appraising  his  beliefs  and  attitudes  concerning  other  people,  and 
in  developing  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  that  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  personality  that  are  fundamental 
in  democratic  living. 

In  a  recent  article  Clinchy1  pointed  out  that  we  must  create  a 
democracy  of  cultures,  giving  special  attention  to  American 
culture  problems,  for,  as  he  says : 

"We  of  the  United  States  are: 
One-third  of  a  million,  Indian 

One-third  of  a  million,  Oriental,  Filipino,  and  Mexican 
60  million,  Anglo-Saxon ;  10  million,  Irish 
15  million,  Teutonic ;  9  million,  Slavic 

5  million,  Italian ;  4  million,  Scandinavian 

2  million,  French ;  13  million,  Negro 

1  million  each,  Finn,  Lithuanian,  Greek 

In  addition,  we  are : 

2  million,  Anglican  Episcopalians 
40  million,  Evangelical  Protestant 

1  million,  Greek  Catholic 

4%  million,  Jew 
Two-thirds  of  a  million,  Mormon 
One-tenth  of  a  million,  Quaker 
22  million,  Roman  Catholic 
One-half  million,  Christian  Scientist 


1  Clinchy,  Everette  R.  "Education  and  Human  Relations",  The  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association.    29  :8  (Nov.  1940)  p.  227. 
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The  public  school  should  recognize  the  need  for  developing 
tolerance  at  an  early  age  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Many- 
prejudices  held  by  adults  date  back  to  pre-school  and  elementary 
school  years.  Often  children  are  brought  up  in  a  community  in 
which  one  religion  is  definitely  in  the  minority.  Be  this  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  children  of  the  other  churches  are  likely  to  develop 
a  strong  prejudice  and  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  children 
from  this  "different"  church  unless  they  are  taught  to  respect  the 
religion  of  others  and  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  tolerance  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
Teachers  should  be  alert  to  pupil  prejudices  and  should  assist 
children  in  developing  desirable  attitudes  toward  persons  of 
different  creed,  color,  nationality,  or  economic  status.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  suggested  for  discovering  and  correcting 
prejudice  and  habitual  attitudes  of  condemnation:1 

1.  Make  a  list  of  prejudices  and  habitual  attitudes  of  con- 
demnation expressed  by  pupils  in  their  discussions  of 
problems. 

2.  Assist  pupils  in  finding  the  causes  for  these  attitudes  and 
for  any  intolerant  activities  observed. 

3.  Evaluate  these  causes  and  decide  to  what  extent  there  is 
reason  for  general  dislike  of  specific  groups  of  persons  or 
specific  institutions.  Relating  a  prejudice  to  its  cause  often 
helps  build  tolerance. 

4.  Assist  individuals  through  discussion  and  research  to 
fairly  appraise  their  behavior  and  beliefs  in  order  that 
each  may  recognize  his  own  tendency  to  adopt  an  habitual 
attitude  regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

5.  Help  pupils  develop  an  appreciation  of  cultural  contribu- 
tions made  by  members  of  groups  that  they  habitually 
condemn. 

3.  Analyzing  Propaganda 

Effective  citizenship  in  a  land  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  assembly  demands  among  other  things  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize propaganda  and  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
insidious  effects  are  avoided  without  the  destruction  of  any  of 
our  hard-won  civil  liberties.  The  first  step  in  combatting  false 
statements,  partial  truths,  name-calling,  appeals  to  the  emotions, 
and  other  propaganda  devices  should  be  directed  toward  develop- 


1  For  additional  information  and  suggestive  specific  precedures  see  An  American  Answer  to 
Intolerance,  published  by  the  Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  New  York. 
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ment  of  an  alertness  to  propaganda.  Unless  youth  is  trained 
to  think  critically  they  are  apt  to  develop  into  citizens  who  accept 
anything  they  read,  see,  or  hear  as  truth.  Training  for  discrimi- 
nating reading  and  listening  should  begin  at  an  early  age  in  the 
public  school.  High  school  teachers  should  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  problem.  When  persons  become  propaganda  con- 
scious they  are  already  in  a  favorable  position  to  combat  it.  The 
real  peril  in  propaganda  lies  in  the  fact  that  misinformation 
is  sometimes  spread  so  skilfully  that  it  is  accepted  by  many 
without  even  so  much  as  a  suspicion  that  they  are  being  vic- 
timized. 

The  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  says,  "As  generally 
understood,  propaganda  is  expression  of  opinion  or  action  by 
individuals  or  groups  deliberately  designed  to  influence  opinions 
or  actions  of  other  individuals  or  groups  with  reference  to  pre- 
determined ends."  If  this  definition  is  accepted  then  we  see  that 
propaganda  may  sometimes  be  used  for  good  purposes.  For 
example,  a  safety  campaign  may  employ  good  propaganda  in 
arousing  us  from  our  indifference  to  the  appalling  loss  of  life 
caused  by  carelessness.  In  general,  however,  the  term  has  an 
odious  connotation  and  refers  to  activities  designed  to  lead  per- 
sons to  conclusions  that  they  might  not  reach  if  given  all  the 
facts  and  allowed  to  judge  freely. 

Youth  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  detecting  propaganda  if  they 
understand  how  it  is  used  by  various  agencies.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  procedure  of  the  propagandist 
is  as  follows : 

1.  An  appeal  is  made  to  a  dissatisfied  element  of  the  popula- 
tion— the  unemployed,  the  insecure,  some  inarticulate 
minority. 

2.  A  finger  is  pointed  at  some  force  as  the  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  "culprit"  may  be  labelled  "Red,"  "Alien,"  or 
some  other  name  to  call  forth  prejudice  and  hatred. 

3.  An  attack  is  made  upon  this  accused  element  and  a  "solu- 
tion" is  offered  for  the  conditions  that  cause  the  dissatis- 
faction. In  the  process  intolerance  develops  and  freedom 
for  the  attacker  as  well  as  the  attacked  is  lost.  If  the 
propaganda  succeeds,  those  who  disagree  or  criticize  are 
ruthlessly  exterminated. 

In  teaching  propaganda  analysis  the  teacher  should  help  pupils 
in  developing  specific  techniques.  The  following  questions  should 
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be  raised  in  discussing  any  material  that  makes  an  appeal  for 
something : 

1.  Who  said  it? 

2.  What  is  the  motive  behind  it? 

3.  Are  the  facts  presented  accurate? 

4.  Have  all  the  facts  been  presented? 

5.  Is  it  based  on  an  appeal  to  emotions  or  to  reason? 

6.  Did  the  person  have  a  right  to  speak  or  write  it  ?  (At  this 
point  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Pupils 
should  be  reminded  of  Voltaire's  statement:  "I  wholly 
disapprove  of  what  you  say  but  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  it.") 

4.  Handling  Controversial  Issues 

Teaching  democracy  is  a  mutual  responsibility  of  the  entire 
faculty  and  a  worthy  objective  in  all  areas  of  learning,  but  it  is 
especially  a  fitting  and  proper  objective  of  social  studies  instruc- 
tion. It  is  in  the  social  studies  that  controversial  issues  are  most 
likely  to  arise  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  teacher  must  exercise 
special  skill,  good  judgment,  and  tact.  Because  of  the  reactions 
sometimes  arising  from  a  realistic  treatment  of  contemporary 
social  problems  teachers  have  in  many  instances  avoided  prob- 
lems that  might  fall  in  the  so-called  "twilight  zone."  In  teaching 
democracy  controversial  issues  are  inevitable  as  the  pupil  arrives 
at  the  higher  levels  of  study.  If,  as  many  believe,  a  social  studies 
program  without  controversial  issues  is  impossible,  then  teachers 
must  develop  techniques  for  handling  this  problem.  They  must 
not  force  their  convictions  upon  the  group,  but  must  achieve  a 
fair  and  impartial  leadership  in  exploring  issues  in  which  there 
is  a  valid  reason  for  diversity  of  opinion.  The  following  points 
have  been  suggested  to  aid  teachers  in  guiding  classroom  discus- 
sion of  controversial  matters:1 

1.  Avoid  arguing  one  side. 

2.  Welcome  different  points  of  view. 

3.  Avoid  penalizing  opinions. 

4.  Use  such  good  techniques  as  the  forum,  debate,  panel,  or 
symposium  in  presenting  material. 

5.  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  to  show  that  the  idea 
behind  it  is  not  to  win  converts,  but  to  increase  under- 
standing and  to  improve  ability  to  handle  controversial 
questions. 


1  Williams,  Chester  S.  and  Studebaker,  John  W.  Teaching  Democracy:  A  Teachers  Manual. 
3few  York:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.    1940.    pp.  10-12. 
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6.  Provide  a  balanced  reading  list. 

7.  Summarize  fairly. 

The  democratic  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice 
are  not  controversial  issues.  Controversies  involving  these  princi- 
ples arise  over  methods  of  achieving  them.  Teachers  should 
vigorously  promote  the  cause  of  democracy  and  foster  intelligent 
patriotism  through  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  we  defend  and  by  building  an  attitude  of 
critical  thinking  about  the  problems  involved  in  achieving  a 
democratic  way  of  life. 

The  real  danger  in  presenting  controversial  issues  lies  in  the 
fact  that  pupils  may  develop  an  attitude  of  cynicism.  To  prevent 
this  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  point  out  the  achievements  of 
democracy  and  to  develop  a  real  appreciation  of  America  and  its 
great  men.  The  debunking  of  history  may  engender  a  contemptu- 
ous distrust  of  all  men  and  their  motives.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
hide  corruption  and  unfavorable  phases  of  our  past  and  present 
national  life,  but  there  is  a  great  need  for  developing  a  program 
that  enables  the  pupil  to  see  these  imperfections  in  proper 
perspective.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  replete  with 
inspiring  accounts  of  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  that  should  call 
forth  renewed  devotion  and  zealous  patriotism. 

5.  Developing  Leadership 

In  a  truly  democratic  school  situation  leadership  is  not  ap- 
pointed or  fixed  beforehand.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  interaction 
among  members  of  a  group,  the  quality  of  leadership  developed 
being  dependent  on  both  the  ability  of  those  composing  the  group 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  member  is  permitted  to  develop 
as  a  self-directing  individual.  Leadership  emerges  from  group 
activities  that  stimulate  a  spirit  of  exploration  and  that  en- 
courage creativity  through  liberty  of  action  and  choice.  If  the 
teacher  carries  all  the  responsibility  for  the  group  and  is  dicta- 
torial in  the  purposing,  planning,  and  executing  of  classroom 
activities  the  opportunities  for  development  of  leadership  are 
meagre.  Rich  opportunities  for  developing  leadership  arise 
from  mutual  stimulation  and  the  interplay  of  individual  differ- 
ences as  a  group  pursues  a  common  goal. 

Leadership  in  a  good  democratic  group  is  not  fixed  and  final, 
residing  permanently  in  one  individual.  Whenever  any  member 
of  a  group  moves  group  thinking  forward  he  is  at  that  moment 
a  leader.  Hence,  in  a  group  the  duly  authorized  leader  is  in 
some  respects  a  coordinator,  helping  to  stimulate  contributions 
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from  all  the  "leaders"  in  the  group.  In  such  a  group  every 
suggestion  and  criticism  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  the  source  from  which  it  came. 

6.  Developing  Abilities  to  Participate  Skilfully  in  Cooperative 
Undertakings 

Cooperative  ventures  in  a  democracy  demand  skill  on  the  part 
of  each  in  serving  the  ends  of  the  group.  Persons  accustomed 
to  individual  thinking  and  action  must  learn  to  surrender  at 
times  personal  goals  for  the  good  of  the  group.  In  authoritarian 
procedures  individuals  are  commanded  to  do  this.  In  a  democ- 
racy this  giving  up  of  individual  privileges  must  be  voluntary. 
Each  must  adopt  a  social  point  of  view  and  remember  that  the 
success  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  is  dependent  upon  each  mem- 
ber doing  his  part.  Teachers  should  help  pupils  to  see  that 
teamwork  demands  the  following  traits  of  each  member : 

1.  A  social  point  of  view  that  makes  possible  thinking  in 
terms  of  group  advantages  rather  than  selfish  ends 

2.  A  willingness  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  the  group 

3.  Ability  to  attack  problems  with  a  minimum  of  self- 
emotions 

4.  Ability  to  stick  to  the  point  and  a  desire  to  understand 
group  purposes 

5.  A  willingness  to  abide  by  group  decisions  after  explaining 
a  personal  point  of  view  in  conflict  with  group  opinion 


DEMOCRATIC  CLASSROOMS  AND  HOW  TO  EVALUATE 

THEM 

Cooperation  is  an  essential  element  in  democracy.  As  a  way 
of  associated  living  democracy  demands : 

1.  That  all  the  members  of  society  take  part  in  the  activities 
that  concern  the  group ; 

2.  That  the  activities  engaged  in  have  a  worthwhile  social 
end; 

3.  That  these  activities  ultimately  contribute  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual. 

Hence,  in  a  democracy  there  must  be  a  nice  balance  between 
individual  and  group  activities,  a  sort  of  reciprocal  relationship 
in  which  one  contributes  to  the  other.  Individual  differences 
must  be  respected  because  each  individual  is  unlike  every  other 
individual  in  his  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  make-up.  But 
individual  interests  should  not  be  exalted  above  group  interests. 
Neither  should  dominant  group  interests  lead  to  regimentation. 
Teachers  should  seek  a  classroom  situation  in  which  children  see 
that  sometimes  greater  individual  satisfaction  and  achievement 
may  be  reached  through  cooperative  group  action  than  through 
individual  competition.  Where  such  classroom  situations  prevail 
the  school  becomes  a  laboratory  for  democracy  where  individuals 
learn  to  work  in  groups  and  to  master  the  techniques  of  toler- 
ance, freedom,  and  cooperation  required  in  democratic  living. 

In  a  democracy  responsibility  is  spread  out — the  entire  citizen- 
ship has  the  privilege  and  the  duty  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  government  and  to  make  their  best  individual  contributions 
to  society.  In  such  a  pattern  of  living  group  consciousness  is 
the  sine  qua  non.  Functioning  of  democratic  ideals  largely  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  individuals  that  recognize  their 
responsibilities  to  the  group.  Social  sensitivity,  like  other  attri- 
butes of  good  citizenship  is  not  inherited,  but  must  be  acquired 
through  a  process  of  socialization.  From  the  egocentrism  of 
childhood  to  the  cooperative  group  activity  of  socially  conscious 
adults  is  a  long  step.  The  public  school  has  a  democratic  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  experiences,  leadership,  and  unselfish  guidance 
necessary  to  make  the  transition  positively  and  effectively. 

School  life  is  for  the  most  part  group  life.  Public  education 
from  the  standpoint  of  administration  is  feasible  only  when 
numbers  of  children  are  gathered  together  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction.   But  physical  contiguity  alone  does  not  build  group 
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consciousness.  Unity  of  purpose,  community  of  interests,  and 
coordination  of  effort  must  be  developed.  Often  group  life  is 
taken  for  granted  when  only  contiguity  exists.  A  good  group 
is  in  many  respects  like  an  organism,  each  part  functioning  to 
serve  the  whole.  The  group  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  group.  To  add  up  individual  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities  and  use  the  sum  as  a  working  basis  in  the 
classroom  is  to  fall  into  the  error  of  treating  individuals  from 
the  standpoint  of  averages.  To  develop  a  group  that  functions 
democratically,  it  is  necessary  to  accord  full  respect  to  each 
individual  as  a  person.  Each  member  must  have  freedom  to 
select  activities,  to  express  himself,  and  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-direction  under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  his 
teacher.  Hence,  in  a  good  democratic  group  there  will  be  in- 
creasing heterogeneity  as  individuals  of  widely  varying  capaci- 
ties more  nearly  reach  the  limits  of  their  abilities,  but  there  will 
also  be  increasing  homogeneity  as  the  group  achieves  unity  of 
purpose  and  harmony  of  fundamental  ideals. 

Man  makes  a  cultural  adaptation  to  the  world  of  nature.  He 
uses  ideas  and  a  culture  or  society  that  expresses  those  ideas  in 
attacking  the  problems  of  living.  This  is  the  great  difference 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals  that  make  an  adaptation 
through  a  specialization  of  body  organs,  such  as  wings  or  claws. 
In  the  human  adaptation  to  environment  the  individual  must 
from  birth  be  gradually  initiated  into  society.  Behavior  patterns 
must  be  impressed  on  the  child;  he  must  learn  to  control  his 
desires  for  the  good  of  the  group.  He  must  be  taught  to  sur- 
render some  personal  goals  to  the  group  in  order  that  through 
the  group  more  satisfying  goals  may  be  reached. 

Learning  the  ways  of  democracy  involves  both  the  teaching  of 
democratic  principles  and  the  doing  of  democratic  activities. 
The  public  school  as  society's  institution  for  preparing  youth  for 
effective  citizenship  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching  the 
facts  of  democratic  living,  but  it  also  has  a  higher  moral  obli- 
gation to  foster  democratic  living  in  the  classroom.  Are  our 
classrooms  essentially  democratic?  To  what  extent  will  democ- 
racy work  in  the  classroom?  Can  children  be  given  complete 
democratic  freedom  at  once  or  must  they  be  accorded  democratic 
privileges  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  perform  and  their 
willingness  to  accept  the  accompanying  responsibilities?  These 
are  questions  that  every  American  teacher  should  consider.  As 
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a  starting  point  the  following  questions  are  suggested  as  a  means 
of  evaluating  the  current  situation : 

1.  Does  the  classroom  situation  give  unmistakable  evidence  that 
really  fine  group  activities  are  being  carried  on? 

a.  Are  the  children  working  together  to  improve  their  en- 
vironment? Have  they  had  a  part  in  school  ground  beau- 
tification  and  other  activities  that  may  be  carried  on  to 
improve  the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  the  school? 

b.  Are  the  activities  continuous?  Do  they  have  the  quality 
of  "on-going,"  leading  progressively  toward  a  greater 
challenge  and  a  higher  ideal? 

2.  Do  the  activities  in  which  the  children  engage  have  real 
social  significance? 

a.  Does  the  work  that  is  carried  on  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
community  ?  Are  community  ideals  improved  ?  Are  basic 
life  problems  given  attention?  Does  the  work  of  the 
school  contribute  significantly  to  raising  the  cultural  level 
of  the  community? 

b.  Are  the  activities  indigenous  to  American  society,  emerg- 
ing from  recognized  needs  of  individuals  that  constitute 
the  community? 

c.  Does  the  community  have  a  part  in  the  school  activities? 
Are  mothers,  fathers,  and  adults  with  no  children  in 
school  contributing  to  the  school  program  in  a  variety  of 
ways? 

Are  local  organizations  (churches,  civic  clubs,  govern- 
mental agencies,  etc.)  informed  about  the  work  of  the 
school  and  making  worthwhile  contributions  through 
active  participation  in  a  school-community  program? 

d.  Do  the  activities  of  the  school  constitute  a  real  service  to 
the  community?  Does  the  school  newspaper  help  to  keep 
patrons  informed  about  the  school  and  community? 
Does  the  school  health  program  effectively  fill  community 
needs?  Do  school  activities  actually  result  in  conserva- 
tion of  community  resources? 

3.  Is  there  a  high  level  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher 
and  all  her  pupils? 

a.  Is  cooperation  only  doing  what  the  teacher  wants  done, 
or  do  children  share  in  the  purposing,  planning,  execut- 
ing and  evaluating? 

b.  Is  the  teacher  aware  of  different  levels  of  cooperation 
and  constantly  guiding  children  progressively  from  com- 
pulsion, compromise,  and  bargaining  to  the  higher  level 
of  democratic  cooperation  that  emerges  from  shared  in- 
terests and  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality? 

c.  Are  children  given  time  to  ask  questions,  to  make  sug- 
gestions? Are  questions  and  suggestions  received  sin- 
cerely and  given  proper  consideration? 
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4.  Is  there  evidence  of  a  genuine  attempt  to  provide  for  indi- 
vidual differences? 

a.  Is  there  a  variety  of  material  in  use  both  in  content  and 
difficulty? 

b.  Is  there  a  variety  of  activities  through  which  children 
may  express  themselves  creatively? 

c.  Do  the  children  show  evidence  of  growth  in  self-reliance 
and  self-direction  or  do  they  ask  "What  do  you  want  me 
to  do"? 

d.  Does  the  teacher  stimulate  children  or  are  the  children 
dependent  on  the  teacher  for  initiating  the  work  and 
devising  plans  for  carrying  it  out? 

5.  Is  effective  use  being  made  of  expert  knowledge  and  skill? 

a.  Is  there  a  functional  use  made  of  textbooks  and  other 
authoritative  sources  of  information? 

b.  Are  community  experts  being  called  upon  for  the  special 
services  they  are  capable  of  rendering? 

6.  Do  classroom  activities  result  in  the  mastery  of  needed 
skills? 

a.  Are  the  skills  being  gained  in  functional  settings? 

b.  Are  special  skills  being  developed  in  language,  science, 
number,  arts,  and  social  studies? 

c.  Is  proper  emphasis  being  given  to  development  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  those  techniques  essential  for  democratic 
living  such  as  cooperation,  freedom  of  discussion,  toler- 
ance, and  sharing? 
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American  Institute.    Isms.    New  York:    The  Americana  Institute.  1939. 

Amidon,  Beulah  E.  Democracy's  Challenge  to  Education.  New  York: 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc.    1940.    263  p.    Illus.  map. 

(Parrar  and  Rinehart's  Series  in  Education)  Bibliographies:  Also 
in  Survey  Graphic,  28:565-629;   687-90;   October-November,  1939. 

Bachrach,  Elizabeth.  Does  Education  Influence  Democracy?  Social  Studies, 
31:195-97,  May,  1940. 

Cabot,  Ella  Lyman  and  others.  A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism. 
(Revised  Edition).    New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    1918.    386  p. 

Material  for  grades  1-8,  appropriately  graded,  for  use  in  citizenship 
education.    Suggestions  for  each  calendar  month. 

Colegrove,  Kenneth.  A  Comparison  of  Democracy,  Communism,  Fascism. 
(Reprinted  from  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia).  Chicago:  The 
Quarrie  Corporation,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive.    12  p. 

Coyle,  David  C.  and  others.    The  American  Way.    New  York:    Harper  and 
Brothers.    1939.    171  p. 
American  political  and  economic  ideals  are  described. 

Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy.  Education  for  Democracy.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  held  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   New  York:    1939.    466  p. 

Contains:  Education  for  Free  Men,  by  W.  E.  Russell,  p.  17-23;  Essen- 
tial Characteristics  of  Democracy,  by  J.  C.  Stamp,  p.  42-59;  What 
Jewish  Education  can  do  to  Advance  Democracy,  by  M.  M.  Kaplan, 
p.  210-220;  Responsibilities  of  Higher  Education  in  a  Democracy,  by 
K.  W.  Bigalow,  p.  249-265;  Contribution  of  Adult  Education  to  Democ- 
racy, by  M.  A.  Cartwright,  p.  284-299;  Education  Moves  Democracy 
Forward,  by  J.  W.  Studebaker,  p.  353-364;  and  Centers  of  Tension  in 
Education  for  Democracy,  by  F.  P.  Graham,  p.  367-380. 

Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America.  An  American  Answer  to  Intoler- 
ance. (Teacher's  manual  No.  1 — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools). 
New  York:    The  Council,  Lincoln  Bldg.    1939.    130  p. 

Discussion  and  specific  procedures  for  teaching  tolerance.  Splendid 
bibliography  and  suggested  activities. 

Counts,  George  S.  Schools  Can  Teach  Democracy.  New  York:  John  Day 
Company,  Inc.   1939.   32  p. 
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Courtis,  S.  A.  and  others.  Teachers  and  Cooperation.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
S.  A.  Courtis.  1937.  84  p.  (Out  of  print,  but  much  of  the  material 
available  in  The  Teaching  of  Cooperation.) 

A  very  practical  compendium  containing  specific  techniques  for  put- 
ting democratic  processes  to  work. 

Cutright,  Prudence  and  Charters,  W.  W.  Teaching  Democracy.  A  teachers 
Manual  to  Accompany  The  Democracy  Readers.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.    1940.    70  p. 

Denny,  George  V.  A  Handbook  for  Discussion  Leaders.  New  York:  Town 
Hall  Advisory  Service.  1938. 

Dewey,  John.  Democracy  and  Education  in  the  World  Today.  New  York: 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  2  West  Sixty-fourth  St.    1939.    15  p. 

Dewey,  John,  Bode,  Boyd  H.,  and  Smith,  T.  V.  What  is  Democracy?  Nor- 
man, Okla.:    Cooperative  Books.    1939.    40  p. 

John  Dewey  Society.  Teachers  for  Democracy.  Fourth  Yearbook:  Edited 
by  G.  E.  Axtelle  and  W.  W.  Wattenburg.  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  Inc.    1940.    412  p. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  Education  and  the  Defense  of  American 
Democracy.  Washington:  Educational  Policies  Commission.  1940. 
23  p. 

"The  imperatives  of  National  defense  are  military,  economic,  and 
moral."  These  three  phases  of  the  program  are  elaborated  upon  in 
detail. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  For  These  Americas.  Washington:  Na- 
tional Education  Association.    1940.    15  p. 

The  theme  is  education  for  inter-American  friendship,  and  it  should 
permeate  the  entire  curriculum  of  our  schools. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy :  A  Case- 
Book  of  Civic  Education.  Washington:  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 1940. 

Descriptions  of  successful  school  practices  in  educating  youth  for 
civic  responsibility  based  on  the  intensive  study  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  90  selected  secondary  schools. 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  On  Our  Way.  An  educational  revue  adapt- 
ed from  "The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American  Democracy."  Wash- 
ington:   Educational  Policies  Commission.    1940.    58  p.  Illus. 

A  dramatic  and  musical  interpretation  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission's  volume,  "The  Purposes  of  Education  in  an  American 
Democracy."  The  story  of  American  Education,  its  aims,  struggles, 
achievements. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  Syllabus  on  the  School  in  American 
Democracy.  Washington:  National  Education  Association.  1939. 
42  p. 

Syllabus  for  a  course  using  major  publications  of  the  Commission. 
Education  Policies  Commission.    The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy.    Washington:      National  Education  Association.  1938. 
157  p. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  Unique  Function  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy.  Washington:  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 1937. 
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Hickman,  Frank  S.  A  Child  in  the  Midst  of  Democracy.  Charlotte:  The 
Duke  Endowment.    1934.    14  p. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Justice).  Our  Con- 
stitution and  Government.  Washington:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office.  1940. 

Federal  Textbook  on  citizenship.  Sent  free  to  public  school  teachers 
instructing  in  naturalization  classes. 

Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis.  Group  Leaders  Guide  to  Propaganda 
Analysis.   New  York:    The  Institute.  1938. 

Kilpatrick,  William  H.  Group  Education  for  a  Democracy.  New  York: 
Association  Press.    1940.    219  p. 

Landis,  Benson  Y.  Democracy ;  a  Reading  List.  American  Library  Associa- 
tion Bulletin  34,  Part  2,  54-68.    Jan.,  1940. 

A  selected  and  annotated  list,  arranged  under  a  number  of  wanted 
categories,  such  as  The  American  System,  the  Constitution,  the  Ameri- 
can Scene,  Groups  and  Classes,  Practical  Problems,  Education,  Re- 
ligion, etc. 

Merriam,  Charles  E.    The  New  Democracy  and  the  New  Despotism.  New 
York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.    1939.    278  p. 
Contrasts  democracy  with  modern  dictatorship. 
National  Council  of  '76.    U.  S.:  A  Presentation  of  Americanism.  Washing- 
ton:   The  Council.  1939. 

Brief  explanation  of  Communism,  Fascism,  and  Nazism  and  how  they 
differ  from  one  another,  and  from  Americanism. 
National  Council  of  '76.    Patriotic   Revival  Manual.     Washington:  The 
Council.  1939. 

Suggestions  are  given  as  to  what  individuals  and  groups  can  do  in 
connection  with  the  National  Patriotic  Revival  conducted  by  the 
Council  with  advisory  and  unifying  guidance  of  the  United  States  Flag 
Association. 

Newlon,  Jesse  H.  Education  for  Democracy  in  Our  Time.  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  Inc.    1939.    242  p. 

North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  Study  in  Curricu- 
lum Problems.  Publication  No.  189.  Raleigh:  The  Department.  1935. 
528  p. 

See  especially  sections  on  Social  Studies,  Citizenship,  Character 
Education,  and  Guidance,  p.  187-329. 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Life  and  Education 
in  North  Carolina.    Publication  No.  201.    Raleigh:    The  Department. 
1937.    64  p. 

North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Outline  Course  of 
Study  in  Americanism.  Publication  No.  91.  Raleigh:  The  Depart- 
ment.   100  p. 

Planning  for  Democracy  Education.  New  York:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany.   1940.    29  p. 

Illustrates  contributions  each  area  of  the  curriculum  can  make 
toward  democracy  education. 

Rural  Education  Workshop,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Education  for 
Civic  Responsibility.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1940.    25  p.  Mimeo. 
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Suggestions  for  developing  civic  education  through  pupil  participa- 
tion in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  as  a  com- 
munity and  in  school  and  classroom  activities. 
Rural  Education  Workshop,  University  of  North  Carolina.  School  Com- 
munity Inventory.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina.  1940. 
48  p.  Mimeo. 

Smith,  T.  V.,  and  Taft,  Robert  A.  Foundations  of  Democracy.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.    1939.    346  p. 

Questions  of  current  interest  are  presented. 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.  "The  Enemy  Within,"  School  and  Society.  51:1309  (Jan- 
uary, 1940).    pp.  97-108. 

Studebaker,  John  W.,  and  Williams,  Chester  S.  Forum  Planning  Handbook. 
Bulletin  1939,  No.  17.  Washington:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

Practical  suggestions  for  organizing  a  school-administered  com- 
munity forum. 

Studebaker,  John  W.    Democracy  Shall  Not  be  Plowed  Under.  Vital  speeches, 

6:202-205,  January  15,  1940. 
Also  in  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  12:184-85,  April,  1940. 
Studebaker,  John  W.    Education  Moves  Democracy  Forward.  Washington: 

Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    1939.   12  p.  Mimeo. 
An  address  delivered  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  before 

the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy,  August  17,  1939.    Also  in 

School  Life,  November  1939;  and  Vital  Speeches,  September  15,  1939. 
Swing,  Raymond  Gram.    Calling  America:    The  Challenge  to  Democracy 

Reaches  Over  Here.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.    1939.    122  p. 
A  reprint  from  the  Survey  Graphic  for  February,  1939. 
Teachers  College  Faculty,  Columbia  University.    Democracy  and  Education 

in  the  Current  Crisis.  New  York:  Columbia  University.  1940.  13  p. 
Tead,  Ordway.   New  Adventures  in  Democracy.    Practical  applications  of  the 

democratic  idea  .  .  .    New  York:    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  1939. 

229  p. 

Emphasizes  more  democratic  functioning  of  important  institutions. 
Tippett,  James  S ,  and  others.    Schools  for  a  Growing  Democracy.  New 
York:    Ginn  and  Co.    1936.    338  p. 

Explains  the  demands  of  a  democratic  state  and  describes  efforts  to 
put  the  theory  into  action  in  the  Parker  School  District  in  South 
Carolina. 

Vlastos,  Gregory.  Christian  Faith  and  Democracy.  New  York:  The  Asso- 
ciation Press.    1939.    84  p. 

The  spiritual  motivation  of  economic  democracy  in  concise  form  is 
discussed. 

Wetzel,  William  A.  The  Teacher  and  Civil  Liberty.  An  essay  on  the  relation 
of  public  education  to  the  orderly  processes  of  democracy.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University,  School  of  Education.    1939.    59  p. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy.  Preliminary  State- 
ments. (Conference  of  Jan.  18-20,  1940).  Washington:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents. 

Williams,  Charl  Ormond  and  others.  Schools  for  Democracy.  Chicago: 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  1939. 
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Williams,  Chester  S.,  and  Studebaker,  John  W.    Teaching  Democracy.  New- 
York:    Row,  Peterson  and  Co.    1940.    29  p. 

A  teachers  manual  for  use  with  the  Our  Freedoms  Series.   Free  with 
the  purchase  of  one  or  more  books. 


LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 

our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 

a  new  nation, 

conceived  in  liberty, 

and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 

that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 

testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 

so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 

can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it 

as  a  final  resting  place 

for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

that  the  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 

that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 

We  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — 

this  ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here, 

have  consecrated  it  far  above  our.  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 

what  we  say  here, 

but  it  can  never  forget 

what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living, 

rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 

to  the  unfinished  work 

which  they  who  fought  here 

have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 

to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 

that  from  these  honored  dead 

we  take  increased  devotion 

to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 

the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 

that  we  here  highly  resolve 

that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ; 

that  this  nation,  under  God, 

shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ; 

and  that  government  of  the  people, 

by  the  people,  for  the  people, 

shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 

By 

Henry  Holcomb  Bennett 

Hats  off ! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky : 

Hats  off ! 
The  flag  is  passing  by. 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off ! 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  save  the  State ; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships ; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips ; 
Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace ; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe ; 
Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
Toward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong ; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off ! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums ; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  main  being  Chapter 
136,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  as  amended,  together  with  other  public  school 
laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  Extra  Session  1924,  Sessions 
1925,  1927,  and  1929,  was  printed  in  1929.  The  bulletin  containing 
these  laws  has  had  wide  distribution  among  the  school  officials  of  the 
State. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  make  available  all  public  school 
laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  that  have  met  since  1929,  in- 
cluding both  those  laws  printed  in  the  former  bulletin  that  have  been 
amended*  and  those  that  have  since  been  enacted  which  are  now  effective. 
This  pamphlet,  therefore,  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  original 
publication  of  1929,  and  the  two  together  make  the  complete  school  code 
of  the  State. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

March  29,  1941. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAWS 

Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 

A  Supplement  to  The  Public  School  Law  Printed  in  1929 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  A  UNLFORM  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  EIGHT  MONTHS  WITHOUT  THE  LEVY  OF  AN  AD 
VALOREM  TAX  THEREFOR, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  (a)  Purpose  of  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  a  uniform  system  of  public 
schools  of  the  State  for  the  term  of  eight  months  without  the  levy  of  an 
ad  valorem  tax  therefor,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  General  Assembly  to 
change  the  policy  heretofore  followed  by  previous  General  Assemblies  of 
reenacting  biennially  the  School  Machinery  Act,  and  this  Act  shall  remain 
in  force  until  repealed  or  amended  by  subsequent  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

(b)  Appropriation.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  Title  nine 
"(IX-1)  -  Support  of  Eight  Months'  Term  Public  Schools,"  of  "An  Act  to 
Make  Appropriations  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  State's  Departments, 
Bureaus,  Institutions,  and  Agencies,  and  for  Other  Purposes,"  and  such 
funds  as  may  be  made  available  by  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  public  schools,  and  such  other  funds  as  may  be  made  available 
from  all  other  sources  for  the  support  of  the  eight  months'  term  public 
schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
forty,  and  annually  thereafter,  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  operation  of 
an  eight  months'  school  term  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  State  School  Commission.  The  State  School  Commission  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows:  The  Lieutenant-Governor  as  ex  officio  chair- 
man, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  vice-chairman,  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  one  member  from  each  Congressional  District  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  said  appointive  members  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  receive  such 
compensation  as  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers  and  duties  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  School  Commission,  together  with 
such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  conferred  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  State  School  Commission.  The  said  school  commission  may 
appoint  an  executive  secretary,  who  shall  select  other  employees  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act  to  be  approved  by  the  State  School 
Commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two  hundred  seventy- 
seven,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-one.  The  cost 
and  expenses  of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  public  schools  as  provided  in  Section  one  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  duties  and 
powers  vested  in  the  State  School  Commission  as  set  out  in  Section  two  of 
this  Act,  together  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  conferred  by  law,  it 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  administer  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  for  one  hundred  sixty  days  on  standards  to  be  determined  by  said 
commission  and  within  the  total  funds  set  out  in  Section  one  of  this  Act. 
The  State  School  Commission  may  designate  from  its  membership  an 
executive  committee,  composed  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  two  other  1 
members,  with  whom  the  executive  secretary  may  confer  with  reference  to  1 
the  administration  of  this  Act  when  the  commission  is  not  in  session.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  provide  an  agency  for  consultation  and 
advice  as  to  questions  arising  between  meetings  of  the  commission,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  a  closer  unity  between  the  different  agen- 
cies dealing  with  the  schools.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  any  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  same 
manner  as  proceedings  of  the  full  commission  are  kept  and  recorded. 

Sec.  4.    Length  of  School  Term.    That  the  six  months'  school  term 
required  by  Article  nine  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  extended  to  embrace  I 
a  total  of  one  hundred  sixty  days  of  school  in  order  that  there  shall  be 
operated  in  every  county  and  district  in  the  State,  which  shall  request  the  j 
same,  a  uniform  term  of  eight  months:    Provided,  that  the  State  School 
Commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  may  I 
suspend  the  operation  of  any  school  or  schools  in  such  unit,  not  to  exceed  j 
a  period  of  forty  days  of  said  consolidated  term,  when  in  the  sound  judg-  ! 
ment  of  said  commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit, 
the  low  average  in  any  school  does  not  justify  its  continuance,  or  necessity 
may  require  it:  Provided,  that  all  schools  served  by  the  same  school  bus  or 
busses  shall  have  the  same  opening  date. 

A  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  and  not  less  than  twenty 
teaching  days,  no  day  of  which  shall  be  a  Saturday,  unless  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  committee  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit;  and  salary  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  all  State  teachers,  principals,  and  others  employed  for  the 
school  term  shall  be  issued  each  school  month  to  such  persons  as  are  en- 
titled to  same.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  others  employed  on 
an  annual  basis  shall  be  paid  per  calendar  month:  Provided,  that  teachers 
may  be  paid  in  twelve  equal  monthly  installments  in  such  administrative 
units  as  shall  request  the  same  of  the  State  School  Commission  on  or 
before  October  first  of  each  school  year.  Before  such  request  shall  be  filed, 
it  shall  be  approved  by  the  governing  board,  the  superintendent,  and  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  said  administrative  unit.  The  payment  of  the 
annual  salary  in  twelve  installments  instead  of  eight  shall  not  increase  or 
decrease  said  annual  salary  nor  in  any  other  way  alter  the  contract  made 
between  the  teacher  and  the  said  administrative  unit;  nor  shall  such  pay- 
ment apply  to  any  teacher  who  is  employed  for  a  period  less  than  eight 
months. 

Sec.  5.  School  Organizations.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  shall  classify  each  county  as 
an  administrative  unit  and  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  make  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  district  organization  in 
each  county  administrative  unit,  and  may  modify  such  district  organiza- 
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tion  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  economical  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  State  school  system,  and  shall  determine  whether  there  shall  be 
operated  in  such  district  an  elementary  or  a  union  school.  Provisions  shall 
not  be  made  for  a  high  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  sixty  pupils,  nor  an  elementary  school  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  less  than  twenty-five  pupils,  unless  a  careful  survey  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission reveals  that  geographic  or  other  conditions  make  it  impracticable 
to  provide  for  them  otherwise.  Funds  shall  not  be  made  available  for 
such  schools  until  the  said  survey  has  been  completed  and  such  schools 
have  been  set  up  by  the  said  school  commission. 

It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  State  School  Commission, 
wherever  it  shall  appear  to  be  more  economical  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  schools,  to  transfer  children  living  in  one  administrative  unit  or 
district  to  another  administrative  unit  or  district  for  the  full  term  of  such 
school  without  the  payment  of  tuition:  Provided,  that  sufficient  space  is 
available  in  the  buildings  of  such  unit  or  district  to  which  the  said  children 
are  transferred:  Provided  further,  the  provision  as  to  the  nonpayment  of 
tuition  shall  not  apply  to  children  who  have  not  been  transferred  as  set 
out  in  this  section. 

City  administrative  units  as  now  constituted  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State  school  authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  as  are  county  administrative  units:  Provided,  that 
in  all  city  administrative  units  as  now  constituted  the  trustees  of  the  said 
special  charter  districts,  included  in  said  city  administrative  unit,  and  their 
duly  elected  successors,  shall  be  retained  as  the  governing  body  of  such 
district;  and  the  title  to  all  property  of  the  said  special  charter  district 
shall  remain  with  such  trustees,  or  their  duly  chosen  successors;  and  the 
title  to  all  school  property  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed  within  the 
said  city  administrative  unit,  shall  be  taken  and  held  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees  of  said  city  administrative  unit;  and  the  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  any  county  shall  provide  funds  for  the  erection  or  repair  of 
necessary  school  buildings  on  property,  the  title  to  which  is  held  by  the 
board  of  trustees  as  aforesaid,  and  the  provisions  of  Consolidated  Statutes 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  nineteen,  Section  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred seventy-two,  to  the  extent  in  conflict  herewith,  is  hereby  repealed: 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  city  administrative  units, 
as  now  established,  from  consolidating  with  the  county  administrative  unit 
in  which  such  city  administrative  unit  is  located,  upon  petition  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  said  city  administrative  unit  and  the  approval  of  the  county 
board  of  education  and  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners  in  said  county: 
Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  right  of  any 
special  charter  district,  or  special  tax  district  which  now  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  retiring  debt  service,  to  have  the  indebtedness  of  such  district 
taken  over  by  the  county  as  provided  by  existing  law,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  county  board  of  education  and/or  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  causing  such  indebtedness  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  county  as  provided  by  existing  law. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  any  special  charter  district  in  any  city  adminis- 
trative unit  shall  be  appointed  as  now  provided  by  law.  If  no  provision  is 
now  made  by  law  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  such 
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board  of  trustees,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  or  town  embraced  by  said  administrative  unit. 

In  all  cases  where  title  to  property  has  been  vested  in  the  trustees  of  a 
special  charter  district  which  has  been  abolished  and  has  not  been  re- 
organized, title  to  such  property  shall  be  vested  in  the  county  board  of 
education  of  the  county  embracing  such  special  charter  district. 

Sec.  6.  Administrative  Officers.  The  administrative  officer  in  each  of 
the  units  now  designated  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for 
a  county  administrative  unit  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  a 
city  administrative  unit. 

The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  and  city  superintendents  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  a  State  standard  salary  schedule  to  be  fixed  and  de- 
termined by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  School  Commission 
as  provided  for  in  Section  twelve  of  this  Act;  and  such  salary  schedule  for 
superintendents  shall  be  determined  on  the  same  basis  for  both  county  and 
city  superintendents  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work 
inherent  to  the  office  of  both  county  and  city  superintendents;  and  such 
schedule  shall  be  published  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  the  schedules 
for  teachers'  and  principals'  salaries  are  now  published:  Provided,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  any  county, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
serve  as  principal  of  a  high  school  of  said  county;  and  the  sum  of  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00),  to  be  paid  from  State  instruc- 
tional service  funds,  may  be  added  to  his  salary  and  shall  be  included  in 
the  budget  approval  by  the  State  School  Commission:  Provided,  further, 
that  a  county  superintendent  may  also  be  elected  and  serve  as  a  city 
superintendent  in  any  city  administrative  unit  in  the  county  which  he 
serves  as  county  superintendent:  Provided,  further,  that  a  county  superin- 
tendent may  serve  as  welfare  officer  and  have  such  additional  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  such  county,  to  be 
paid  from  county  funds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Com- 
mission. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-nine,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  biennially 
thereafter  during  the  month  of  April,  the  various  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation shall  meet  and  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  School  Commission,  who  shall  take  office  July  first  and  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 
A  certification  to  the  county  board  of  education  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  showing  that  the  person  proposed  for  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  graduate  of  a  four  year 
standard  college,  or  at  the  present  time  holds  a  superintendent's  certificate, 
and  has  had  three  years'  experience  in  school  work  in  the  past  ten  years, 
together  with  a  doctor's  certificate  showing  the  person  to  be  free  from  any 
contagious  disease,  shall  make  any  citizen  of  the  State  eligible  for  this 
office. 

In  all  city  administrative  units,  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  school  governing  agency  of  such 
unit,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years;  and  the  qualifications,  approval, 
and  date  of  election  shall  be  the  same  as  for  county  superintendents.  The 
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city  superintendent  is  hereby  ex  officio  secretary  to  the  governing  body  of 
said  city  administrative  unit. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting  in  April,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  governing  board  of  a  city  administrative 
unit,  shall  elect  principals,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  employees  of  the 
schools  within  said  unit  on  the  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Sec.  7.  School  Committees.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  during  the 
month  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation shall  elect  and  appoint  school  committees  for  each  of  the  several 
districts  in  their  counties,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  persons  for  each  school  district,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two 
years:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  of  death  or  resignation  of  any  member 
of  said  school  committee,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  be  em- 
powered to  select  and  appoint  his  or  her  successor  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  term:  Provided,  that  in  units  desiring  the  same,  by  action  of  the 
county  board  of  education  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School 
Commission,  one  third  of  the  members  may  be  selected  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  one  third  of  the  members  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  third  of 
the  members  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter  all  members  for  a 
term  of  three  years  from  the  expiration  of  said  terms. 

The  district  committee  shall  elect  the  principals  for  the  schools  of  the 
districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  county  board  of  education.  The  principals  of  the  districts  shall 
nominate  and  the  district  committees  shall  elect  the  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  county  board  of  education.  The  distribution  of 
the  teachers  between  the  several  schools  of  the  district  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education.  In  the  event  the  local 
school  authorities  herein  provided  for  are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  teachers,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  select 
the  teacher  or  teachers,  which  selection  shall  be  final  for  the  ensuing 
school  term.  All  principals  and  teachers  shall  enter  into  a  written  con- 
tract upon  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  before  becoming  eligible  to  receive  any  payment  from  State 
funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  a  county 
administrative  unit,  and  of  the  governing  body  of  a  city  administrative 
unit,  to  cause  written  contracts  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  to 
be  executed  by  all  teachers  and  principals  elected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  before  any  salary  vouchers  shall  be  paid:  Provided  that  such  con- 
tract shall  continue  from  year  to  year  until  said  teacher  or  principal  is 
notified  as  provided  in  Section  twelve  of  this  Act,  as  amended:  Provided, 
further,  that  such  teacher  or  principal  shall  give  notice  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  the  administrative  unit  in  which  said  teacher  or  principal  is 
employed,  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  school,  of  his  or  her  acceptance 
of  employment  for  the  following  year:  Provided,  further,  that  the  county 
board  of  education  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  three  members 
for  each  school  building  in  said  school  district,  who  shall  care  for  the 
school  property  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  defined  by  the 
county  board  of  education. 

1941,  c.  267,  s.  2. 
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Sec.  8.    Organization  Statement  and  Allotment  of  Teachers.     On  or 

before  the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  several  administrative 
officers  shall  present  to  the  State  School  Commission  a  certified  statement 
showing  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  units,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  said  commission  may  require.  The  or- 
ganization statement  as  filed  for  each  administrative  unit  shall  indicate  the 
length  of  term  the  State  is  requested  to  operate  the  various  schools  for 
the  following  school  year,  and  the  State  shall  base  its  allotment  of  funds 
upon  such  request.  On  the  basis  of  such  organization  statement,  together 
with  all  other  available  information,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  State  School  Commission  may  promulgate,  the  State  School  Com- 
mission shall  determine  for  each  administrative  unit,  by  districts  and 
races,  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  included 
in  the  State  Budget,  provided  that  loss  in  attendance  due  to  epidemics 
or  apparent  increase  in  attendance  due  to  the  establishment  of  army  camps 
or  other  national  defense  activities  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
initial  allotment  of  teachers:  Provided,  further,  that  the  superintendent  of 
an  administrative  unit  shall  not  be  included  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
principals  allotted  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  in  each  administrative  unit, 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  said  unit,  to  make  a  careful  check  of 
the  school  organization  and  to  request  the  State  School  Commission  to 
make  changes  in  the  allocation  of  teachers  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
said  unit. 

1941,  c.  267,  s.  3. 

Sec.  9.  Objects  of  Expenditure.  The  appropriation  of  State  funds,  as 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  as  determined  by  the  State 
School  Commission,  for  the  following  items: 

1.  General  Control: 

a.  Salaries  of  superintendents 

b.  Travel  of  superintendents 

c.  Salaries  of  clerical  assistants  for  superintendents 

d.  Office  expense  of  superintendents 

e.  Per  diem  county  boards  of  education  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100.00)  to  each  county 

f.  Audit  of  school  funds 

2.  Instructional  Service: 

a.  Salaries  for  white  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

b.  Salaries  for  colored  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

c.  Salaries  of  white  principals 

d.  Salaries  of  colored  principals 

e.  Instructional  supplies 

3.  Operation  of  Plant: 

a.  Wages  of  janitors 

b.  Fuel 

c.  Water,  light  and  power 

d.  Janitors'  supplies 

e.  Telephone  expense 
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4.   Auxiliary  Agencies: 

a.  Transportation 

(1)  Drivers  and  contracts 

(2)  Gas,  oil,  and  grease 

(3)  Mechanics 

(4)  Parts,  tires,  and  tubes 

(5)  Replacement  busses 

(6)  Compensation  for  injuries  and/or  death  of  school  children 
as  now  provided  by  law 

b.  Libraries 

c.  Health 

In  allotting  funds  for  the  items  of  expenditures  hereinbefore  enumer- 
ated, provision  shall  be  made  for  a  school  term  of  only  one  hundred  sixty 
days. 

The  State  School  Commission  shall  effect  all  economies  possible  in  pro- 
viding State  funds  for  the  objects  of  general  control,  operation  of  plant, 
and  auxiliary  agencies,  and  after  such  action  shall  have  authority  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  the  salary  schedule  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  order  that  the  appropriation  of 
State  funds  for  the  public  schools  may  insure  their  operation  for  the  length 
of  term  provided  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  that  the  State  School  Com- 
mission and  county  boards  of  education  for  county  administrative  units 
and  boards  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units,  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  promulgate  rules  by  which  school  buildings  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

The  objects  of  expenditure  designated  as  Maintenance  of  Plant  and 
Fixed  Charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  public  school  funds  of  the  county  and  derived  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  and  poll  taxes,  and  from  all  other 
sources  except  State  funds:  Provided,  that  when  necessity  shall  be  shown, 
and  upon  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  trustees 
of  any  city  administrative  unit,  the  State  School  Commission  may  approve 
the  use  of  such  funds  in  any  administrative  unit  to  supplement  any  object 
or  item  of  the  current  expense  budget,  including  the  supplementing  of  the 
teaching  of  vocational  subjects;  and  in  such  cases  the  tax  levying  authori- 
ties of  the  county  administrative  unit  shall  make  a  sufficient  tax  levy  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  Maintenance  of  Plant,  Fixed  Charges,  and 
Capital  Outlay:  Provided,  further,  that  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any 
county  administrative  unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Com- 
mission, may  levy  taxes  to  provide  necessary  funds  for  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics  and  trades  and  industrial  vocational  sub- 
jects supported  in  part  from  Federal  vocational  educational  funds: 
Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  use  of  Federal 
and/or  privately  donated  funds  which  may  be  made  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  schools  under  such  regulations  as  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  provide. 

Sec.  10.  State  Budget  Estimate.  The  State  budget  estimate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  each  county  and  city 
administrative  unit  by  ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  expenditure 
according  to  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  this  Act,  and  within  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  School  Com- 
mission; and  the  certification  of  same  shall  be  made  to  each  county 
superintendent,  city  superintendent,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  June  first  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  Salary  Costs.  That  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  State 
School  Commission  of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  by  races  and  for  county 
and  city  administrative  units  separately,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shall  then  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of 
salaries  established,  the  total  salary  cost  in  each  and  every  administrative 
unit  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  be  included  in  the 
State  budget  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  consolidated  school 
term  as  herein  defined.  This  amount  as  determined  from  a  check  of  the 
costs  for  the  preceding  year  with  adjustments  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  allotment  of  teachers,  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion; together  with  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
and  principals  employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
separately  by  races,  and  for  city  and  county  administrative  units. 

Sec.  12.  State  Standard  Salary  Schedule.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  fix  and  determine  a  State 
standard  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents, 
which  shall  be  the  maximum  standard  State  salaries  to  be  paid  from  State 
funds  to  the  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents;  and  all  contracts 
with  teachers  and  principals  shall  be  made  locally  by  the  county  board  of 
education  and/or  the  governing  authorities  of  city  administrative  units, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  each  em- 
ployment, the  competency  and  experience  of  the  teacher  or  principal,  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  any  and  all  other  things 
which  might  enter  into  the  contract  of  employment:  Provided,  however, 
that  the  compensation  contracted  to  be  paid  out  of  State  funds  to  any 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  shall  be  within  the  maximum  salary 
limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School 
Commission,  as  above  provided,  and  within  the  allotment  of  funds  as 
made  to  the  administrative  unit  for  the  item  of  instructional  salaries: 
Provided,  further,  that  no  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  required  to  attend 
summer  school  during  the  years  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-one  and 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-two,  and  the  certificate  of  such  teacher 
or  principal  as  may  have  been  required  to  attend  such  school  shall  not  lapse 
but  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  all  credits  earned  by  summer 
school  and/or  completing  extension  course  or  courses  shall  not  be  impaired, 
but  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Any  teacher  or  principal  desiring  election  as  teacher  or  principal  in  a 
particular  administrative  unit  who  was  not  employed  by  said  unit  during  a 
current  year  shall  file  his  or  her  application  in  writing  with  the  county  or 
city  superintendent  of  schools. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  superintendent  or  administrative 
head  of  a  city  administrative  unit  to  notify  all  teachers  and/or  principals 
now  or  hereafter  employed,  by  registered  letter,  of  his  or  her  rejection 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  school  term  subject  to  the  allotment  of  teachers 
made  by  the  State  School  Commission:  Provided,  further,  that  principals 
and  teachers  desiring  to  resign  must  give  not  less  than  thirty  days  notice 
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prior  to  opening  of  school  in  which  the  teacher  or  principal  is  employed  to 
the  official  head  of  the  administrative  unit  in  writing.  Any  principal  or 
teacher  violating  this  provision  may  be  denied  the  right  to  further  service 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  one  year  unless  the  county 
board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  administrative  unit 
where  this  provision  was  violated  waives  this  penalty  by  appropriate 
resolution. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  rule  shall  be  made  or  enforced  which 
discriminates  with  respect  to  the  sex,  marriage,  or  nonmarriage  of  the 
applicant. 

1941,  c.  267,  ss.  4,  5. 

Sec.  13.  Principals  Allowed.  In  all  schools  with  fewer  than  fifty 
teachers  allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  principals  shall  be 
included  in  the  number  of  teachers  allowed.  In  schools  with  fifty  or  more 
teachers,  one  whole  time  principal  shall  be  allowed;  that  for  each  forty 
teachers  in  addition  to  the  first  fifty,  one  additional  whole  time  principal, 
when  and  if  actually  employed,  shall  be  allowed:  Provided,  that  in  the 
the  allocation  of  State  funds  for  principals,  the  salary  of  white  principals 
shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  white  teachers  employed  in  the  white 
schools,  and  the  salary  of  colored  principals  shall  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  colored  teachers  employed  in  the  colored  schools:  Provided, 
further,  that  where  the  schools  of  a  district  are  under  the  control  of  the  same 
district  committee,  the  district  principal  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  district:  Provided,  further,  that  where  a  white  school  and 
a  colored  school  are  both  under  the  control  of  the  same  district  committee 
and  where  the  principal  of  the  white  school  is  called  upon  by  the  district 
committee  to  perform  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
colored  school  such  as  aiding  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  in  the 
general  supervision  of  the  colored  school,  the  State  School  Commission  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  in  their  discretion  take  such  service  into 
consideration  in  the  fixing  of  the  principal's  salary  and  may  make  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  same. 

1941,  c.  267,  s.  6. 

Sec.  14.  Local  Supplements.  The  county  board  of  education  in  any 
county  administrative  unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  any  city 
administrative  unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in 
said  county  or  city  administrative  unit  and  the  State  School  Commission, 
in  order  to  operate  schools  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  provided  by 
State  support  in  said  administrative  unit  having  a  school  population  of  one 
thousand  (1,000)  or  more,  but  in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more 
than  one  hundred  eighty  (180)  days,  may  supplement  the  funds  from 
State  or  county  allotments  available  to  said  administrative  unit:  Provided, 
that  before  making  any  levy  for  supplementing  said  allotments,  an  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  in  said  administrative  unit  or  district  to  determine 
whether  there  shall  be  levied  a  tax  to  provide  said  supplemental  funds, 
and  to  determine  the  maximum  rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  a  county  administrative 
unit  and/or  the  school  governing  authorities  in  a  city  administrative  unit, 
the  tax  levying  authorities  of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an  election  to  be 
held  under  laws  governing  such  elections  as  set  forth  in  Articles  XXIII, 
XXIV  and  XVI  of  Chapter  ninety-five  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
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North  Carolina,  Volume  three:  Provided,  that  the  rate  voted  shall  remain 
the  maximum  until  revoked  or  changed  by  another  election:  Provided, 
further,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abolish  any 
city  administrative  unit  heretofore  established  under  Chapter  four  hundred 
forty-five  of  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five. 

Upon  a  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  governing  board  of  any 
district  which  has  voted  a  supplementary  tax,  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, after  approving  the  petition,  shall  present  the  same  to  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  and  ask  for  an  election  on  the  question  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  boundary  lines  of  any  such  district  so  as  to  include 
any  contiguous  territory,  and  an  election  in  such  new  territory  may  be 
ordered  and  held  under  rules  governing  elections  for  local  taxes  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section:  Provided,  the  local  tax  rate  specified  in  the  petition 
and  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  shall  be  a  local  tax  of  the  same  rate 
as  that  voted  in  the  said  district  to  which  the  territory  is  to  be  added.  If 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  in  such  new  territory  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  such  tax,  the  new  territory  shall  be  and  become  a  part  of  said  district, 
and  the  term  "local  tax  of  the  same  rate"  herein  used  shall  include,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  local  tax,  any  tax  levied  to  meet  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  any  bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the  district  proposed  to  be 
enlarged.  In  case  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  election  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  the  district  shall  be  deemed  enlarged  as  so 
proposed. 

Sec.  14%.  The  county  board  of  education  in  any  county  administra- 
tive unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  said  unit  and 
the  State  School  Commission,  in  order  to  provide  a  twelfth  grade,  a  ninth 
month,  or  additional  vocational  teachers,  or  for  all  of  said  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  cost  necessary  for  transportation  of  students  for  the  said 
twelfth  grade  or  ninth  month,  in  any  district  in  said  county  administrative 
unit,  having  a  school  population  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  or  more,  but 
in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more  than  one  hundred  eighty  days, 
may  supplement  the  funds  now  available  to  said  district:  Provided,  that 
before  making  any  levy  for  supplementing  said  allotments,  an  election 
shall  be  held  in  said  district  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be  levied  a 
tax  to  provide  said  supplemental  funds  and  to  determine  the  maximum 
rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor.  Before  said  election  can  be  held  in 
such  district,  a  petition  of  the  district  committee  setting  out  the  purposes 
for  which  said  election  is  to  be  had  and  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  which 
may  be  levied  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the 
tax  levying  authorities  of  said  county,  and  the  State  School  Commission. 
When  such  approval  is  had,  then  upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an 
election  under  the  laws  governing  such  elections  as  are  set  forth  for 
county  and  city  administrative  unit  supplementary  elections  in  Section 
fourteen  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.    Local  Budgets. 

(a)  The  request  for  funds  to  supplement  State  school  funds,  as  per- 
mitted under  the  above  conditions,  shall  be  filed  with  the  tax  levying 
authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  School  Commission. 
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The  tax  levying  authorities  in  such  units  may  approve  or  disapprove  this 
supplemental  budget  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  upon  approval  being  given, 
the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  School  Commission,  which  shall 
have  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  object  or  item  contained 
therein.  In  the  event  of  approval  by  the  State  School  Commission,  the 
same  shall  be  shown  in  detail  upon  the  minutes  of  said  tax  levying  body, 
and  a  special  levy  shall  be  made  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipt  shall  show 
upon  the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy. 

(b)  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or 
city  administrative  unit  may  file  a  Capital  Outlay  budget,  subject  only  to 
the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or 
city  administrative  unit  shall  file  a  Debt  Service  budget,  which  shall  in- 
clude Debt  Service  budgets  of  special  bond  tax  districts,  as  set  forth  in 
Section  sixteen  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  such  unit  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission: Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  counties,  local 
taxing  districts  and/or  special  charter  districts  from  levying  taxes  to  pro- 
vide for  Debt  Service  requirements. 

The  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  of  the  above  named  units  filing 
budgets  from  local  funds  shall  report  their  action  on  said  budgets  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  July,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  to  the  State 
School  Commission  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  July.  The  action 
of  the  State  School  Commission  on  all  requests  for  local  funds  budgets 
shall  be  reported  to  boards  of  education  and/or  school  governing  authori- 
ties of  city  administrative  units  and  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  such 
units  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  August. 

All  county-wide  Current  Expense  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
county  and  city  administrative  units  monthly,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  treasurer  to  remit  such  funds  monthly  as  collected  to  each  administra- 
tive unit  located  in  said  county  on  a  per  capita  enrollment  basis.  County- 
wide  expense  funds  shall  include  all  funds  for  current  expenses  levied  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  any  county  to  cover  items  for  Current 
Expense  purposes,  and  including  also  all  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  poll  and 
dog  taxes  and  funds  for  vocational  subjects. 

All  county-wide  Capital  Outlay  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
county  and  city  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of  budgets  submitted  by 
said  units  to  the  county  commissioners  and  for  the  amounts  and  purposes 
approved  by  said  commissioners.  Capital  Outlay  funds  so  provided  for 
expenditure  by  the  county  administrative  unit  shall  be  paid  out  upon 
warrants  drawn  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  those  provided  for 
expenditure  by  a  city  administrative  unit  shall  be  paid  out  upon  warrants 
drawn  by  the  governing  board  of  the  city  administrative  unit:  Provided, 
that  funds  derived  from  payments  on  insurance  losses  shall  be  used  in  the 
replacement  of  buildings  destroyed,  or  in  the  event  the  buildings  are  not 
replaced,  said  funds  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  the  special 
bond  taxing  unit  to  which  said  payment  has  been  made,  or  for  other 
capital  outlay  purposes  within  said  unit.  All  county-wide  Debt  Service 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  county  and  city  administrative  units  and 
distributed  at  the  time  of  collection  and  when  available  shall  be  expended 
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in  the  same  manner  as  are  county-wide  Current  Expense  school  funds: 
Provided,  that  the  payments  to  any  administrative  unit  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  needs  of  said  units,  including  sinking  fund  requirements.  The 
per  capita  enrollment  basis  shall  be  determined  by  the  State  School  Com- 
mission and  certified  to  each  administrative  unit.  Provided,  further,  that  the 
debt  service  apportionment  between  county  and  city  administrative  units 
shall  apply  only  to  debt  service  for  capital  outlay  obligations  incurred  by 
counties  and  cities  prior  to  July  1,  1937,  except  in  those  counties  where 
special  legislation  has  been  enacted  providing  for  the  issuance .  of  school 
building  bonds  in  behalf  of  school  districts,  and  special  bond  tax  units.  [The 
provisions  of  this  amendment  do  not  apply  to  refunding  bonds  issued  for 
school  capital  outlay  obligations.] 

1941,  c.  267,  s.  7;  c.  200,  ss.  1,  2. 

Sec.  16.  School  Indebtedness.  If  a  boundary,  territorial  district,  or 
unit  in  which  a  special  bond  tax  has  heretofore  been  voted  or  in  anyway 
assumed  prior  to  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three,  has 
been  or  may  be  divided  or  consolidated,  and  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  or  may  be  otherwise  integrated  with  a  new  district  so 
established  under  any  reorganization  and/or  redistricting,  such  territorial 
unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter,  which  has 
been  abolished  for  school  operating  purposes,  shall  remain  as  a  district 
for  the  purpose  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  special  taxes  theretofore 
voted  in  any  unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter, 
for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  and/or  other  obligations  so  assumed,  the 
said  territorial  boundary,  district,  or  unit  shall  be  maintained  until  all 
necessary  taxes  have  been  levied  and  collected  therein  for  the  payment  of 
such  bonds  and/or  other  indebtedness  so  assumed.    Such  boundary,  unit, 

or  district  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Special  Bond 

Tax  Unit"  of  County. 

All  uncollected  taxes  which  have  been  levied  in  the  respective  school 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  operating  costs  of  the  schools 
shall  remain  as  a  lien  against  the  property  as  originally  assessed  and  shall 
be  collectible  as  are  other  taxes  so  levied  and,  upon  collection,  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Debt  Service  fund  of  the  special  bond  tax  unit,  along 
with  such  other  funds  as  may  accrue  to  the  credit  of  said  unit;  and  in  the 
event  there  is  no  debt  service  requirement  upon  such  district,  all  amounts 
so  collected  for  whatever  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the  county  treasury 
to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  county  debt  service  for  schools:  Provided,  that 
unpaid  teacher's  vouchers  for  the  year  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  shall 
be  a  prior  lien:  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  abolishing  special  taxes  voted  in  any  city  administrative  unit 
since  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three. 

Sec  17.  The  Operating  Budget.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  in  each  county  and  the  school  governing  authorities  in 
each  city  administrative  unit,  upon  receipt  of  the  tentative  allotment  of 
State  funds  for  operating  the  schools  and  the  approval  of  all  local  funds 
budgets,  including  supplements  to  State  funds  for  operating  schools  of  a 
higher  standard,  funds  for  extending  the  term,  funds  for  debt  service,  and 
funds  for  capital  outlay,  to  prepare  an  operating  budget  on  forms  provided 
by  the  State  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  State  School  Commission  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
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October.  Each  operating  budget  shall  be  checked  by  the  State  school 
authorities  to  ascertain  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  allotment  of  State 
funds  and  the  approval  of  local  funds;  and  when  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  same,  shall  be  the  total  school  budget  for  said  county  or  city  adminis- 
trative unit. 

Sec.  18.  Bonds.  That  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall  determine  and  pro- 
vide all  bonds  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  State  school  funds. 

That  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative 
unit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall 
provide  such  bonds  as  the  State  School  Commission  may  require  for  the 
protection  of  county  and  district  school  funds. 

Sec.  19.  Provision  for  the  Disbursement  of  State  Funds.  The  payment 
of  the  State  fund  to  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  may  be  made 
in  monthly  installments,  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
practical  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  eight  months'  school 
term  in  the  various  county  and  city  administrative  units:  Provided,  that 
prior  to  the  payment  of  any  monthly  installment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  to  file  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion a  certified  statement  of  all  salaries,  together  with  all  other  obligations 
that  may  be  due  and  payable,  said  statement  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month  next  preceding  the  maturity  of  the  obligations. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  State  School  Commission  from  said  certified 
statement  that  any  amounts  are  due  and  necessary  to  be  paid,  such 
amounts  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  draw  a 
requisition  on  the  State  Auditor  covering  the  same;  and  upon  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  State  Treasurer  showing  the  amount  placed  to  their  credit, 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  may  issue  State  warrants  in  the  amount 
so  certified:  Provided,  that  no  funds  shall  be  released  for  payment  of 
salaries  of  administrative  officers  of  county  or  city  units  if  any  reports 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  State  School  authorities  are  more  than  thirty 
days  overdue. 

Sec.  20.  How  School  Funds  Shall  be  Paid  Out.  The  school  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  as  follows: 

1.  State  School  Funds.  That  school  funds  shall  be  released  only  on 
warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the 
secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education  for  county  administrative  units, 
and  by  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city 
administrative  units,  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county 
government  laws  may  require. 

2.  County  and  District  Funds.  All  county  and  district  funds,  from 
whatever  source  provided,  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  counties  and  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city  administrative 
units  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county  government  laws 
may  require:  Provided,  the  countersigning  officer  shall  countersign  warrants 
drawn  as  herein  specified  when  such  warrants  are  within  the  funds  set  up 
to  the  credit  of  and  are  within  the  oudget  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
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particular  administrative  unit.  Upon  the  basis  of  budget  approval  and  upon 
receiving  the  certificate  of  per  capita  enrollment  as  set  out  in  Section  fifteen 
hereof,  the  county  auditor  or  accountant  shall  ascertain  and  determine  the 
proportion  of  all  taxes  levied  by  the  county  which  shall  be  apportionable  to 
the  county  administrative  unit  and  any  city  administrative  unit  therein.  As 
taxes  are  collected  within  said  county,  the  proportion  thereof  allocable  to 
the  county  administrative  unit  and  any  city  administrative  unit  in  said 
county  shall  be  set  up  to  the  credit  of  such  administrative  unit  by  the  county 
accountant  or  auditor.  All  funds  due  to  the  county  administrative  unit  set 
up  and  ascertained  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  out  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
and  all  funds  due  any  city  administrative  unit  therein  shall  be  paid  out  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

3.  Records  and  Reports.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  State  School  Commission  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  records 
shall  be  kept  by  all  county  and  city  administrative  units  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  current  expense  funds,  capital  outlay  funds,  and  debt  service  funds, 
derived  from  local  sources,  and  to  prescribe  for  making  reports  thereof  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

1941,  c.  267,  s.  8. 

Sec.  21.  Audit.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Auditor,  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  all  school  funds, 
State,  county,  and  district;  and  the  cost  of  said  audit  shall  be  borne  by 
each  fund  audited  in  proportion  to  the  total  funds  audited,  as  determined 
by  the  State  School  Commission.  The  tax  levying  authorities  for  county 
and  city  administrative  units  shall  make  provision  for  meeting  their 
proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  making  said  audit,  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

That  copies  of  said  audits  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  School  Com- 
mission, the  State  Auditor,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction not  later  than  October  first  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  22.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Sick  Leave.  The  provisions 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  school 
employees,  and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  as  are  applicable  to  such  employees  as  are  paid  from 
State  school  funds.  Liability  of  the  State  for  compensation  shall  be  con- 
fined to  school  employees  paid  by  the  State  from  State  school  funds  for 
injuries  or  death  caused  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
their  employment  in  connection  with  the  State  operated  eight  months 
school  term.  The  State  shall  be  liable  for  said  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  of  such  employees  as  defined  in  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  whether  all  of  said  compensation  for  the  eight 
months  school  term  is  paid  from  State  funds  or  in  part  supplemented  by 
local  funds.  The  county  and  city  administrative  units  shall  be  liable  for 
Workmen's  Compensation  for  school  employees  whose  salaries  or  wages 
are  paid  by  such  local  units  from  local  funds,  and  such  local  units  shall 
likewise  be  liable  for  Workmen's  Compensation  of  school  employees  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics, 
trades  and  industrial  vocational  subjects,  supported  in  part  by  State  and 
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Federal  funds,  which  liability  shall  cover  the  entire  period  of  service  of 
such  employees.  Such  local  units  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  pro- 
vide insurance  to  cover  such  compensation  liability  and  to  include  the  cost 
of  such  insurance  in  their  annual  budgets. 

The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in 
its  discretion,  to  make  provision  for  sick  leave  with  pay  for  any  teacher  or 
principal  not  exceeding  five  days  and  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
providing  for  necessary  substitutes  on  account  of  said  sick  leave.  The  pay 
for  a  substitute  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  making  voluntary  contributions  to  schools  for  any  purpose, 
and  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  of  money  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  22  y2.  Children  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine-forty,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  must  be  six  years  of  age  on  or  before  October  first  of  the 
year  in  which  they  enroll,  and  must  enroll  during  the  first  month  of  the 
school  year. 

Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  boards  of  education  and/or  the  governing  bodies  of  city  ad- 
ministrative units  to  purchase  all  supplies,  equipment  and  materials  in 
accordance  with  contracts  and/or  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Contract:  Provided,  that  no  contracts  shall  be  made  by  any 
county  or  city  administrative  unit  for  purchases  unless  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  budget  of  such  unit  to  provide  payment  therefor,  or  unless 
surplus  funds  are  on  hand  to  pay  for  same,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
State  purchase  contracts,  it  is  hereby  made  the  mandatory  duty  upon  the 
part  of  the  governing  authorities  of  such  local  units  to  pay  for  such  pur- 
chases promptly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  purchase. 

Sec  23%.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  economical  man- 
ner and  method  of  heating  school  buildings,  including  type  of  insulation, 
the  school  commission  in  cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct  experiments  in  the  different 
types  of  heating. 

Sec.  24.  School  Transportation.  The  control  and  management  of  all 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  public  school  children  shall  be  vested 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  which  shall  have  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  organization,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  school  transportation  facilities.  The  tax  levying  authorities  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide  in 
the  Capital  Outlay  budget  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
storage  and  maintenance  of  all  school  busses.  Provision  shall  be  made 
for  adequate  inspection  each  thirty  days  of  each  vehicle  used  in  the 
transportation  of  school  children,  and  a  record  of  such  inspection  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit.  That 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrative  officer  of  each  administrative 
unit  to  require  an  adequate  inspection  of  each  bus  at  least  once  each  thirty 
days,  the  report  or  reports  of  which  inspection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
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administrative  officers.    Every  principal,  upon  being  advised  of  any  defect 
by  the  bus  driver,  shall  cause  a  report  of  such  defect  to  be  made  to  this  \ 
administrative  officer  immediately,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  such  f 
defect  to  be  remedied  before  such  bus  can  be  further  operated.    The  use 
of  school  busses  shall  be  limited  to  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  | 
from  school  for  the  regularly  organized  school  day:    In  cases  of  sudden  \ 
illness  or  injury  requiring  immediate  medical  attention  of  any  child  or 
children  while  attending  the  public  schools,  the  principal  of  the  school  may 
send  the  child  or  children  by  school  bus,  if  no  other  vehicle  is  available,  ! 
to  the  nearest  doctor  or  hospital  for  medical  treatment ;  provided  the  expense  [ 
of  such  transportation  shall  be  paid  from  county  funds. 

The  State  School  Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered,  under  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  said  school  commission,  to  permit  the 
use  and  operation  of  school  busses  during  the  extended  term  in  any  ad- 
ministrative  unit;  but  such  administrative  unit  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  operating  such  school  busses  during  such  extended  term  and  shall 
be  liable  for  Workmen's  Compensation  in  connection  therewith:  Provided, 
the  School  Commission,  in  its  discretion,  may  effect  Workmen's  Gompensa- 
tion  coverage  for  all  employees  paid  from  local  funds;  also  may  extend  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  two  hundred  forty-five,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  || 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  to  children  being  transported  to  and  from  \ 
school  for  the  ninth  month,  or  twelfth  grade  or  both. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  making  voluntary  contributions  to  schools  for  any  purpose, 
and  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  of  money  under  this  Act. 

The  State  School  Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered,  under  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  said  School  Commission,  to  permit  the  use 
and  operation  of  school  busses  for  the  transportation  of  school  children  on 
necessary  field  trips  while  pursuing  the  courses  of  vocational  agriculture, 
home  economics,  trade  and  industrial  vocational  subjects,  to  and  from  demon-  i 
stration  projects  carried  on  in  connection  therewith;  provided  that  under  \ 
no  circumstances  shall  the  total  round  trip  mileage  for  any  one  trip  exceed  j 
twenty-five  miles  nor  on  any  such  trip  shall  a  State  owned  school  bus  be 
taken  out  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  costs  of  operating  such  school 
busses  for  said  purpose,  including  the  liability  for  workmen's  compensation 
therewith  and  the  employment  of  drivers  of  such  busses,  shall  be  paid  for 
out  of  State  funds,  and  the  drivers  of  such  busses  shall  be  selected  and 
employed  as  is  provided  for  the  operation  of  busses  for  the  regularly  or- 
ganized school  day  under  Section  twenty-seven  of  this  Act:  Provided,  further, 
that  the  State  School  Commission  shall  approve  and  designate  any  busses 
used  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

1941,  c.  207,  s.  9;  c.  315,  s.  1 ;  c.  214,  s.  1. 

Sec.  2  5.  Bus  Routes.  In  establishing  the  route  to  be  followed  by  each 
school  bus  operated  as  a  part  of  the  State  school  transportation  system,  in 
all  schools  where  transportation  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided,  the 
State  School  Commission  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  district  principal,  j 
unless  road  or  other  conditions  make  it  inadvisable,  route  the  busses  so  as 
to  get  within  one  mile  of  all  children  who  live  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned:  Provided,  that  all 
routes  so  established  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board 
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of  education,  and  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  students  to  the  end  that 
the  necessity  of  students  waiting  on  the  road  for  busses  in  inclement  weather 
be  eliminated.  The  State  shall  not  be  required  to  provide  transportation 
for  children  living  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  school  in  which 
provision  for  their  instruction  has  been  made.  All  bus  routes  thus  estab- 
lished shall  be  filed  with  the  county  board  of  education  prior  to  the  opening 
of  school;  and  in  the  event  any  of  said  routes  are  disapproved  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  notice  of  same  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  School  Com- 
mission, and  a  hearing  on  such  appeal  shall  be  had  by  said  commission  within 
thirty  days. 

1941,  c.  267,  s.  10y2. 

Sec.  26.  Purchase  of  New  Equipment.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities  in  the  various  counties,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  directed  to  make  provision  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget 
for  the  purchase  under  State  contract  of  new  busses  needed  to  relieve  over- 
crowding and  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  children  not  transported 
during  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  School  Commission  to  determine  the  rated  capacity  of 
each  public  school  bus  transporting  children  to  or  from  school,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  school  authorities  to  see  that  no  bus  is  loaded  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  (25%)  above  its  rated  capacity.  The  county  board 
of  education  shall  determine  when  busses  are  overcrowded  as  specified  in 
this  section.  The  county  boards  of  education  shall  determine  when  the 
busses  are  overcrowded,  and  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  all 
new  busses  purchased  by  the  counties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  purchase  all  school  busses  used  as  replacements  for  old 
publicly  owned  busses  which  were  operated  by  the  State  during  the  school 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty,  forty-one.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  School  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
insure  for  the  children  the  greatest  possible  safety,  including  a  standard 
signaling  device  for  giving  the  public  due  notice  that  the  bus  is  making 
a  stop.  Before  purchasing  any  new  school  busses,  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion shall  cause  to  be  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  most  modern  materials 
and  construction  for  insuring  the  safest  equipment  possible  within  the  funds 
available.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  its  discretion,  may  effect  fire 
insurance  coverage  on  the  school  busses,  or  act  as  a  self-insurer. 

1941,  c.  267,  ss.  8%,  10. 

Sec.  27.  Bus  Drivers.  The  authority  for  selecting  and  employing  the 
drivers  of  school  busses  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  or  superintendent 
of  the  school  at  the  termination  of  the  route,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  school  committeemen  or  trustees  of  said  school  and  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  of  schools:  Provided,  that  each  driver  shall  be  selected  with 
a  view  to  having  him  located  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  truck  route  as 
possible;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  student  drivers  wherever  such 
is  deemed  advisable.  The  salary  paid  each  employee  in  the  operation  of 
the  school  transportation  system  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  salary 
schedule  adopted  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  that  particular  type 
of  employee. 

Sec  28.  Contract  Transportation.  In  counties  where  school  transpor- 
tation is  provided  by  contract  with  private  operators,  the  State  shall 
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provide  funds  for  operating  costs  on  the  standards  adopted  for  publicly 
owned  busses,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the 
various  counties  to  provide  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  the  additional 

funds  necessary  to  pay  contracts. 

Sec.  29.  Cooperation  with  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  in 
Maintenance  of  Equipment.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
in  coordinating  all  facilities  for  the  repair,  maintenance,  and  upkeep  of 
equipment  to  be  used  by  the  State  School  Commission  in  the  school  trans- 
portation system.  In  all  cases  where  this  is  done,  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  the  actual 
cost  involved  for  labor  and  parts  to  be  determined  by  an  itemized  state- 
ment filed  with  the  State  School  Commission. 

Sec.  30.  Lunch  Rooms  May  Be  Provided.  In  such  cases  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  trustees  or  school  committee  in  any  school,  and 
where  the  same  may  be  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  distance  of  the 
said  school  from  places  where  meals  may  be  easily  obtained,  it  shall  be 
permissible  for  the  said  trustees  and  the  said  school  committees,  as  a  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  said  public  schools,  to  provide  cafeterias  and  places 
where  meals  may  be  sold,  and  operate  or  cause  the  same  to  be  operated 
for  the  convenience  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  pupils  of  the  said 
schools.  There  shall  be  no  personal  liability  upon  the  said  trustees  and 
school  committees,  or  members  thereof,  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
said  eating  places,  and  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  the  same  are 
carried  on  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and 
because  of  the  necessities  arising  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  said 
schools  and  the  inconvenience  and  interruption  of  the  school  day  caused 
by  seeking  meals  elsewhere:  Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  State  for  the  public  schools  shall  be  expended  for  the  opera- 
tion of  said  cafeterias  or  eating  places,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  Section 
twenty-two  of  this  Act  apply  to  the  employees  of  the  cafeterias  or  eating 
places,  except  such  persons  as  are  regularly  employed  otherwise  in  the 
schools. 

Sec.  31.  Miscellaneous  Funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county 
to  see  that  the  proceeds  from  the  poll  taxes  and  the  dog  taxes  are  correctly 
accounted  for  to  the  school  fund  each  year,  and  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  several  courts  of  the  county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
at  least  once  every  three  months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and 
penalties,  and  any  other  special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund, 
are  correctly  and  promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund;  and  if  the 
superintendent  shall  find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and 
promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make 
prompt  report  thereof  to  the  State  School  Commission  and  also  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  Superior  Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  proceeds  of  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes, 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes, 
and  the  official  responsible  for  any  diversion  of  such  funds  to  other  pur- 
poses shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
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punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court: 
Provided,  however,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  making  un- 
lawful the  use  of  such  portions  of  said  funds  for  other  purposes  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  clear  proceeds  of  poll  taxes, 
dog  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the 
officers  collecting  the  same,  and  no  deductions  shall  be  made  therefrom  for 
fees  or  commissions.  Any  court  officer,  including  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  account  for  all  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes, 
fines,  forfeitures  or  penalties  coming  into  the  hands  of  such  officer,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  imprisoned  in  the  State's 
prison  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  fined  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  or  both. 

Sec.  32.  All  Public,  Public-Local,  or  Private  Laws  and  clauses  of  laws 
in  conflict  with  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby 
repealed.  If  any  section,  part,  paragraph,  sentence,  or  clause  of  this  Act 
shall  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing  Chapter  three  hundred  three 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven  or  any  part  there- 
of: Provided,  further,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal 
Chapter  two  hundred  eight  of  the  Public-Local  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-seven,  as  amended  by  House  Bill  Number  six  hundred 
seventy-five  session  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine. 

Sec.  33.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  3rd  day 
of  April,  1939. 

1939,  c.  358,  as  amended  by  chapters  200,  214,  267,  and  315,  Public  Laws  of  1941. 


AN  ACT  TO  EXEMPT  GASOLINE  USED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRANS- 
PORTATION FROM  ALL  GASOLINE  TAXES  IMPOSED  BY  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  holding  a  North  Carolina 
State  contract  for  the  sale  of  gasoline  to  be  used  in  public  school  transpor- 
tation in  North  Carolina  shall  invoice  gasoline  so  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
county  boards  of  education  at  the  prevailing  contract  price,  less  the  State 
tax  on  gasoline.  A  copy  of  such  invoice  showing  the  board  of  education 
to  whom  the  gasoline  is  delivered,  the  kind  of  gasoline  sold,  the  gallons 
sold,  and  the  contract  price  per  gallon,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Revenue  each  month,  supported  with  an  official 
purchase  order  from  the  county  board  or  boards  of  education,  which  in- 
voice or  invoices  and  supporting  purchase  order  shall  exempt  the  gasoline 
purchased  by  said  board  or  boards  of  education  for  use  in  North  Carolina 
public  school  transportation  from  the  six  cents  tax  per  gallon  State  gaso- 
line tax. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Revenue  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  accept  such  invoices  and  supporting  purchase 
orders,  duly  notarized,  in  lieu  of  the  six  cents  per  gallon  tax  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  upon  said  gasoline:  Provided,  when  any  author- 
ized dealer  has  already  paid  the  State  gasoline  gallon  tax  and  furnishes 
the  Commissioner  of  Revenue  with  proper  invoices  and  supporting  pur- 
chase orders  as  required  in  Section  one  of  this  Act,  then  such  dealer  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  by  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue  of  six  cents  per 
gallon  from  the  gasoline  fund  for  each  gallon  so  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
county  boards  of  education  for  use  in  public  school  transportation  in 
school  busses,  service  trucks,  and  gasoline  delivery  wagons  used  only  for 
school  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act  to  relieve  gasoline  used 
in  the  public  school  system  of  North  Carolina  from  the  six  cents  gasoline 
tax  now  imposed  by  the  State  and  thereby  to  that  extent  reduce  the  cost 
of  public  school  transportation. 

Sec  4.  Any  person  making  a  false  return  or  affidavit  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  refund  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  or  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  two  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  the  conflict  with  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  tenth  day 
of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  119. 


AN  ACT  TO  PERMIT  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION  TO  OPERATE 
THE  SCHOOL  BUSES  ONE  DAY  PRIOR  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TERM  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZING  THE 
SCHOOL  AND  PROMOTING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  OPERATION 
OF  THE  SAME. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  empowered,  in 
order  to  properly  organize  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  operate  the 
school  buses  one  day  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  regular  school  term  for 
the  purpose  of  registration  of  students,  organizing  classes,  distributing 
textbooks,  and  such  other  purposes  as  will  promote  the  efficient  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  costs  of 
operating  the  same  for  said  purpose,  including  the  liability  for  workmen's 
compensation  therewith,  shall  be  paid  out  of  State  funds. 

Sec  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  eighth 
day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  101. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
KILLED  AND/ OR  INJURED  WHILE  RIDING  ON  A  SCHOOL  BUS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE:  AND  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION  TO  SET  ASIDE 
CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  OUT  OF  WHICH  MEDICAL 
AND  HOSPITAL  EXPENSES  AND  DEATH  CLAIMS  SHALL  BE  PAID. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  School  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  shall,  and  it 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  its  budget  for  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  sum  of  money  which  it  deems  sufficient 
to  pay  the  claims  hereinafter  authorized  and  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  School  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  said  sum  provided  for  this  purpose  to  the 
parent,  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator  of  any  school  child,  who  may 
be  injured  and/or  whose  death  results  from  injuries  received  while  such 
child  is  riding  on  a  school  bus  to  and  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
medical,  surgical,  hospital,  and  funeral  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
such  injuries  and/or  death  of  such  child  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  no  one-hundredths  dollars  ($600.00). 

Sec  3.  The  right  to  compensation  as  authorized  under  Section  two  of 
this  Act  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  State 
School  Commission  within  one  year  after  the  accident,  and  if  death  results 
from  the  accident,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  said  Commission  within 
one  year  thereafter. 

Sec  4.  That  the  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  said  School 
Commission,  to  approve  any  claim  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  when  such 
claim  is  so  approved,  such  action  shall  be  final;  and  payment  made  by  the 
School  Commission  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  benefits  provided  in  Section  two  hereof,  and  said  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  pay  medical  and  hospital  and  funeral  bills  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the  benefits  herein  provided  for. 

Sec  5.  That  the  claims  authorized  in  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  by  the  said  School  Commission,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
injury  received  by  said  school  child  shall  have  been  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  driver  of  the  said  school  bus;  provided  that  whenever  there  is 
recovery  on  account  of  said  accident  by  the  father,  mother,  guardian,  or 
administrator  of  such  child,  against  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  School  Commission  hereunder  shall  con- 
stitute a  paramount   lien   on   any  judgment   recovered  by   said  parent, 
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guardian,  or  administrator,  and  shall  be  discharged  before  any  money  is 
paid  to  said  parent,  guardian,  or  administrator,  on  account  of  said  judg- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  State 
shall  be  liable  for  sickness,  disease,  and  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
while  not  actually  riding  on  the  bus  to  and  from  the  school,  and  for 
personal  injuries  received  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
such  bus. 

Sec.  QV2.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  any  school  child,  who  may  be  injured  and/or  whose  death 
results  from  injuries  received  while  such  child  is  riding  on  a  school  bus  to 
and  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State  during  the  ninth  month,  or  any 
term  of  public  school  additional  to  the  regular  eight  months  school  term: 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  imposing  any 
obligation  upon  the  State  School  Commission  to  provide  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  tax  levying  authorities  of  any  school  district  which  provides  a 
supplement  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ninth  month  or  additional  school  term 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  their  respective  budgets  a 
sum  of  money  which  is  deemed  sufficient  to  pay  the  claims  authorized  by 
this  Act,  and  to  pay  out  of  such  sum  the  expenses  authorized  to  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
making  voluntary  contributions  for  an  extended  term  shall  be  liable  on 
account  of  any  accident  or  injury. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Sec  8.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

1935,  c.  245;  1939,  c.  267. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  SAFETY  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  accidents  by  the  school 
buses  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  few  years,  which  have  resulted  in  an 
appalling  number  of  injuries  and  fatalities  of  the  children  of  the  State, 
and  a  great  loss  of  the  property  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirous  that  the  childhood  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
property  of  the  State  be  better  protected:    Now,  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  drive  or  operate  a  school  bus  over  the 
public  roads  of  North  Carolina  while  the  same  is  occupied  by  children 
unless  said  person  shall  be  fully  trained  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
which  said  bus  shall  be  operated,  a  certificate  from  the  Highway  Patrol  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Chief  Mechanic  in  charge  of  school  busses  in  said 
county  showing  that  he  has  been  examined  by  a  member  of  the  said  Highway 
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Patrol,  said  Chief  Mechanic  in  charge  of  school  busses  in  said  county,  and 
that  he  is  a  fit  and  competent  person  to  operate  or  drive  a  school  bus  over 
the  public  roads  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or  drive  a 
school  bus  loaded  with  children  over  the  public  roads  of  North  Carolina 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Sec  3.  Any  person  violating  section  two  of  this  Act,  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

1937,  c.  397  ;  1941,  c.  21,  s.  1. 


VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

5416.  Vacancies  in  office.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be 
filled  by  the  action  of  the  County  Executive  Committee  of  the  political  party 
of  the  member  causing  such  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired 
term  by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
such  cases  shall  have  occurred  before  the  primary  or  convention  held  in 
such  County,  then  and  in  that  event,  nominations  for  such  vacancies  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  from  the  candidates  nominated  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  party 
primaries  or  convention  of  such  County.  All  vacancies  that  are  not  filled 
by  the  County  Executive  Committee  under  the  authority  herein  contained 
within  thirty  days  from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    (C.  S.  5408.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  16;  1931,  c.  380,  ss.  1,  2. 


AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, FIX  THEIR  TERMS  OF  OFFICE,  AND  LIMIT  COMPENSATION 
AT  STATE  EXPENSE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed 
members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  for  the  several  counties  in 
the  State  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Alamance — Dr.  A.  J.  Ellington,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Alexander — E.  E.  Lackey,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Alleghany — G.  N.  Evans. 

Anson — K.  M.  Hardison,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
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Ashe — J.  W.  Gambill,  W.  B.  Oliver,  J.  O.  Blevins. 
Avery — E.  C.  Guy,  J.  M.  Dearmin,  Carl  Wiseman. 

Beaufort — Charles  F.  Cowell,  S.  B.  Etheridge,  Dan  M.  Windley,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Ralph,  Ottis  C.  Barr. 
Bertie — 

Bladen — Homer  L.  Tatum,  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  J.  Neal  Clark,  each  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Brunswick — Gilbert  T.  Reid. 

Buncombe — John  M.  James,  Worth  McKinney,  A.  O.  Mooneyham,  B.  E. 
Morgan,  Glen  C.  West. 
Burke — 

Cabarrus — H.  E.  Cline,  R.  L.  Hartsell,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
Boyd  Biggers. 

Caldwell — V.  D.  Guire,  Davis  Tuttle,  M.  H.  Jones,  John  A.  Frazier, 

E.  L.  Steele. 

Camden — W.  I.  Sawyer,  B.  H.  Cartwright,  L.  S.  Walston,  each  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  heretofore  enacted  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Camden  County 
and  the  terms  of  the  members  of  said  board  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Carteret — Charles  V.  Webb,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Caswell — J.  B.  Turner,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  V.  M.  Stephens,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  O.  A.  Powell. 

Catawba — Weaver  Man,  Richard  Boyd,  James  Howard,  Enlow  Youder, 
Ralph  Sigmon,  John  F.  Carpenter. 

Chatham — John  R.  Tally,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  C.  A.  Snipes,  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Cherokee — J.  L.  Hall,  Lawson  Lunsford,  Aude  Sudderth,  B.  B.  Palmer, 
J.  T.  Hayes,  John  Christy,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cover,  Sr. 

Chowan — Z.  T.  Evans,  W.  B.  Shepard,  T.  L.  Ward,  Fan  Lamb,  Haughton 
Wood,  S.  E.  Morris,  L.  W.  Belch. 

Clay — Perry  Tipton,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  George  Jarrett. 

Cleveland — O.  F.  Austell,  C.  D.  Forney,  Thurman  Hamrick,  J.  L.  Hord, 
Sr.,  R.  L.  Plonk. 

Columbus — R.  J.  Lamb,  A.  L.  Griffin,  E.  W.  Fonvielle,  R.  R.  Hinson, 
R.  G.  Burns. 

Craven — C.  A.  Seifert,  J.  H.  West,  R.  L.  Sermons,  George  W.  DeBruhl, 
J.  L.  Peterson,  J.  H.  Elliott,  Fred  H.  Whitehurst. 

Cumberland — Dr.  A.  S.  Cromartie,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Currituck — I.  Tunis  Corbell,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Dare — Lennon  W.  Hooper,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  E.  P.  White, 
J.  Hubert  Daniels. 

Davidson — Ralph  H.  Wilson,  Frank  L.  Mock,  P.  L.  Feezor,  each  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  Roy  Lohr. 

Davie — T.  C.  Pegram,  Mrs.  Nannie  R.  Hayes,  G.  N.  Ward. 
Duplin — Chesley  Williams,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Durham — J.  M.  Cheek,  E.  S.  Booth,  E.  L.  Tilley,  T.  O.  Sorrell,  Joseph 

W.  Spransey. 

Edgecombe — M.  P.  Edwards,  S.  R.  Jenkins,  George  C.  Phillips. 

Forsyth — Frank  A.  Stith,  Smith  Hagaman,  L.  A.  Reynolds. 

Franklin — J.  D.  Morris,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fuller,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
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Gaston — M.  A.  Stroup,  J.  Milton  Craig,  H.  B.  Gaston,  L.  D.  Gribble, 
E.  J.  Rhyne,  F.  A.  Whiteside. 

Gates — R.  E.  Williams,  H.  F.  Parker,  Mrs.  Marion  Nixon. 

Graham — Roy  D.  Millsaps,  Patton  Phillips,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
W.  D.  Walker,  Ray  Parsons,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years;  Charlie 
Rogers,  J.  B.  Walters. 

Granville — B.  T.  Strother,  E.  G.  Hobgood,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Greene — Ed  S.  Taylor,  L.  C.  Edwards,  R.  P.  Land,  W.  J.  Carraway, 
A.  C.  Oakes. 

Guilford — H.  A.  Millis,  Sidney  J.  Stern,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Halifax — R.  L.  Applewhite,  A.  G.  Willcox,  R.  O.  Rives,  Mrs.  Anna 
Kitchin  Josey,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thomason,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Harnett — Mack  M.  Jernigan,  J.  C.  Senter,  Fred  S.  Thomas. 

Haywood — Homer  V.  Cagle,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  R.  T.  Messer,  for 
a  term  of  four  years;  John  Best. 

Henderson — F.  E.  Osborne,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  G.  O.  Morgan,  for 
a  term  of  four  years;  B.  B.  Massagee. 

Hertford — George  T.  Underwood,  Thomas  N.  Charles,  Ralph  C.  Mason. 

Hoke — A.  W.  Wood,  Carl  Riley,  A.  D.  McPhaul,  W.  M.  Monroe,  D.  B. 
McFadyen. 

Hyde — N.  Forrest  Sears,  James  W.  Miller,  George  M.  Cuthrell. 
Iredell — S.  H.  Houston,  W.  C.  Thompson,  H.  A.  Gill. 
Jackson — Charlie  Smith,   John  Hooper,  John  Deitz,   Hut  Middleton, 
D.  H.  Stevens. 

Johnston — C.  G.  Holt,  P.  B.  Chamblee,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Jones — E.  M.  Philyaw,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  C.  J.  Banks,  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  T.  F.  Lowery. 

Lee — J.  A.  Overton,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Lenoir — Robert  S.  Parker,  W.  B.  Becton,  H.  L.  Sutton,  E.  C.  Taylor, 
Frank  P.  White. 
Lincoln — 

Macon — G.  G.  Moore,  J.  E.  Cabe,  J.  Frank  Browning,  E.  E.  Crawford, 
J.  R.  Phillips. 

Madison — W.  T.  Moore,  E.  Y.  Ponder,  J.  Clyde  Brown,  each  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  they  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Madison  County,  and  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  Madison  County. 

Martin — George  C.  Griffin,  J.  W.  Eubanks,  Leslie  Hardison,  each  for 
a  term  of  four  years. 

McDowell — J.  B.  Johnson,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Mecklenburg — W.  B.  McClintock,  R.  G.  Eubanks,  B.  D.  Funderburk, 
Charles  L.  Barnett,  W.  E.  Potts. 

Mitchell — Harper  Wilson,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Maloy  Griffith,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  N.  B.  Woody. 

Montgomery — Edgar  Maness,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Moore — J.  W.  Graham,  W.  E.  Kelly,  John  F.  Taylor,  L.  B.  McKeithan, 
D.  D.  McCrimmon. 

Nash — G.  L.  Jones,  G.  E.  Beal,  John  W.  Roberson. 

New  Hanover — Dr.  J.  T.  Hoggard,  L.  T.  Landen,  J.  C.  Roe,  John  A. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Meister. 
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Northampton — L.  F.  Bradley,  J.  A.  Shaw,  J.  Wesley  Parker,  Jr.,  W. 
Harry  Stephenson,  Ben  F.  Ricks,  C.  G.  Parker,  J.  G.  Madry. 

Onslow — W.  L.  P.  Jarman,  Fred  Parker,  I.  T.  Rawls,  Harry  B.  Moore, 
W.  L.  Ketchum,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years.  All  laws  and  clauses  of 
laws  heretofore  enacted  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Onslow  County  and  the  terms  of  the  members  of  said  board 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Orange — M.  W.  Durham,  J.  S.  Compton,  C.  W.  Stanford. 

Pamlico — J.  A.  Tingle,  Jr.,  Rowland  Styron,  M.  D.  Powers,  Preston 
Spruill,  Jarvis  Brinson. 

Pasquotank — Dennis  S.  Morgan,  Jarvis  Scott,  each  for  a  term  of  two 
years;  Haywood  Brite,  Buxton  White,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years;  Mrs. 
P.  F.  Walston. 

Pender — D.  J.  Farrior,  C.  R.  Rogers,  J.  D.  Thompson. 

Perquimans — S.  M.  Long,  W.  E.  Dail,  D.  L.  Barber,  each  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

Person — E.  E.  Bradsher,  B.  G.  Crumpton,  R.  G.  Cole,  C.  T.  Hall,  W.  R. 
Wilkerson. 

Pitt — W.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  R.  H.  McLawhon,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Polk — John  M.  Williams,  Marcus  L.  Feagan,  James  P.  Edgerton,  A.  G. 
Miller,  W.  D.  Ledbetter. 

Randolph — Henry  L.  Ingram,  D.  J.  Boyles,  Charles  M.  Kennedy,  each 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Richmond — J.  E.  Covington,  W.  R.  Land,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Parsons,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Robeson — E.  T.  Lewis,  Isham  Pittman,  R.  P.  Edwards,  Dr.  L.  J.  Moore, 
J.  L.  Duncan,  A.  B.  McRae,  J.  R.  Nance,  L.  E.  Hughes. 

Rockingham — E.  S.  Powell,  C.  P.  Wall,  J.  L.  Roberts,  T.  J.  Garret, 
L.  W.  Matthews. 

Rowan — R.  L.  Lyerly,  J.  F.  Link,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Rutherford — J.  T.  Harris,  six  years. 

Sampson — B.  E.  Jackson,  W.  E.  Peterson,  John  C.  Warren,  J.  C.  Butler, 
J.  Hamp  Lewis. 

Scotland — T.  L.  Henley,  James  A.  Buie,  Edwin  Morgan,  each  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Stanly — Franklin  H.  Shinn,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Stokes — J.  Van  Tuttle,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  P.  O.  Frye,  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone. 

Surry— G.  C.  Hauser,  G.  W.  Scott,  P.  N.  Taylor,  W.  T.  White,  C.  A. 
McNeill. 

Swain — S.  W.  Black,  W.  T.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Serah  Martin,  Bob  Breedlove, 
Sidney  Queen. 

Transylvania — T.  E.  Reed,  Dewey  Winchester,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Mills. 
Tyrrell — E.  R.  Davenport,  B.  Frank  Alexander,  Robert  L.  Spencer. 
Union — B.  Ward  Laney,  H.  Grady  Hawfield,  T.  L.  Price,  R.  P.  Stegall, 

V.  A.  Moore. 

Vance — T.  B.  Parham,  Jr.,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  John  D.  Rose,  for 
a  term  of  four  years. 

Wake — Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  C.  V.  Whitley,  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 
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Warren — District  Number  one — J.  E.  Rooker,  Jr.;  District  Number 
two — J.  J.  Nicholson;  District  Number  three — Harry  W.  Walker;  District 
Number  four — Romeo  Powell;  and  District  Number  five — A.  S.  Bugg. 

Washington — C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Walter  H. 
Paramore,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Watauga — J.  B.  Horton,  Clyde  Perry,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
Collis  Green,  Dr.  W.  A.  Deaton,  Raleigh  Cottrell,  each  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  heretofore  enacted  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Watauga  County  and  the 
terms  of  the  members  of  said  board  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Wayne — Luby  R.  Jones,  for  a  term  of  six  years;  R.  L.  Cox,  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

Wilkes — C.  O.  McNeill,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Wilson — Doane  Herring,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Yadkin — Paul  P.  David,  O.  E.  Boles,  C.  C.  Wallace. 

Yancey — W.  S.  Edwards,  Welzie  B.  Robinson,  Alphonso  P.  Honeycutt, 
each  for  a  term  of  two  years.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  heretofore 
enacted  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Yancey  County  and  the  terms  of  the  members  of  said  board  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  several  county  boards  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  this  Act  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  and 
shall,  unless  otherwise  herein  provided,  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  several 
counties  whose  terms  will  not  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  respective  counties. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  members 
of  the  county  board  of  education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall 
be  borne  out  of  the  State  School  Fund;  for  any  number  in  excess  of  five, 
out  of  the  county  school  fund. 

Sec  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the 
date  of  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  380. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM  TO  EMBRACE  TWELVE  GRADES  IN  THOSE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  REQUESTING  THE  SAME. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education  or 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  administrative  unit,  the  State  School  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  a  school  system  to  embrace 
twelve  grades  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
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the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  any  high  school  district 
for  which  such  request  is  made  at  the  time  the  organization  statement  is 
submitted. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  request  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  the 
public  school  to  embrace  twelve  grades  is  submitted  as  provided  in  Section 
one  of  this  Act,  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  operation  of  the  State  eight  months'  school  term  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  standards,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
as  provided  in  the  "School  Machinery  Act". 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  School  Commission  shall  provide  the  necessary  blanks  and  forms  for 
requesting  an  extension  of  the  public  school  system  to  embrace  twelve 
grades  as  herein  provided,  in  the  organization  statements  to  be  submitted 
by  the  several  administrative  units  of  the  State  in  preparation  for  the 
school  term  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  -  forty-three,  and 
annually  thereafter,  and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  allot  teachers 
for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  -  forty-three 
for  any  district  heretofore  operating  a  school  program  embracing  twelve 
grades  upon  the  basis  of  attendance  for  the  preceding  year:  Provided, 
that  for  any  district  requesting  to  operate  for  the  first  time  a  system  em- 
bracing twelve  grades  the  allotment  of  teachers  shall  be  based  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  estimate  of  the  prospective  increase  in  attendance,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  requesting  unit,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Sec.  Sy2.  That  the  appropriation  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one  -  forty-two  shall  be  used  for  the  expansion  of  the  public  school 
curriculum  to  embrace  twelve  grades  under  rules  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission, in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  twelfth  grade  may  be  assumed  for 
the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  -  forty-three  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  three  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  158. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SAME. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Article  IX,  Sections  eight  and  nine,  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina  be  amended  by  substituting  for  the  said  sections  the 
following: 
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"Sec.  8.  State  Board  of  Education.  The  general  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  free  public  school  system,  and  of  the  educational 
funds  provided  for  the  support  thereof,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  be  vested  in  a  State 
Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  State  Treas- 
urer, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  member  from  each 
Congressional  District  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  and  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board.  There  shall  be  a 
comptroller  appointed  by  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  as  director  of  the  Budget,  who  shall  serve  at  the  will  of  the 
board  and  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  shall  have  supervision 
and  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  board.  The  appointive  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  joint  session.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
said  board  shall  be  persons  of  training  and  experience  in  business  and 
finance,  who  shall  not  be  connected  with  the  teaching  profession  or  any 
educational  administration  of  the  State.  The  first  appointments  under 
this  section  shall  be  members  from  odd  numbered  Congressional  Districts 
for  two  years,  and  members  from  even  numbered  Congressional  Districts 
for  four  years  and,  thereafter,  all  appointments  shall  be  made  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  All  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  made  by  the 
Governor  for  the  unexpired  term,  which  appointments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  confirmation.  The  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  A 
majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  per  diem  and  expenses  of  the  appointive  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  provided  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Sec  2.  That  Article  IX,  Sections  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen,  of 
the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  be  amended  by  substituting  thereof 
one  section,  to  be  designated  as  Section  nine,  which  shall  be  as  follows: 

"Sec  9.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  heretofore  constituted.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
have  power  to  divide  the  State  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts; to  regulate  the  grade,  salary  and  qualifications  of  teachers;  to 
provide  for  the  selection  and  adoption  of  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the 
public  schools;  to  apportion  and  equalize  the  public  school  funds  over  the 
State;  and  generally  to  supervise  and  administer  the  free  public  school 
system  of  the  State  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  re- 
lation thereto.  All  the  powers  enumerated  in  this  section  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  conformity  with  this  Constitution  and  subject  to  such  laws  as  may 
be  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Sec  3.  That  Sections  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  Article  IX  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  shall  be  changed  to  Sections  ten  and  eleven 
of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec  4.  That  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  next  general  election  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  State,  in 
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the  same  way  and  manner,  and  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
provided  in  the  laws  governing  general  elections  in  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  That  electors  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  in 
Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  this  Act  shall  vote  ballots,  on  which  shall 
be  printed  or  written  the  words  "For  State  Board  of  Education  Amend- 
ments", and  those  opposed  shall  vote  ballots,  on  which  shall  be  printed 
or  written  the  words  "Against  State  Board  of  Education  Amendments". 

Sec.  6.  That  the  election  upon  these  amendments  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  provided 
by  the  laws  governing  general  elections,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  be  in  favor  of  these  amendments,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  certify  the  amendments  under  the  Seal  of  the  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  enroll  said  amendments  so  certified  among 
the  permanent  records  of  his  office,  and  the  amendments  so  certified,  and 
every  part  thereof,  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  date  of  such 
certification. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec  8.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  151. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  STATE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  WORLD  WAR  ORPHANS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  child  who  has  been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  two  years,  and  whose  father  was  killed  in  action  or  died  from  wounds 
or  other  causes  while  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
between  April  sixth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  seventeen,  the  date  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  July  second,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty- 
one,  the  legal  termination  thereof,  or  any  child  whose  father  was  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  aforesaid 
period  and  who  has  died  as  the  direct  result  of  injuries,  wounds  or  other 
illness  contracted  during  said  period  of  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
granted  a  scholarship  of  free  tuition  in  any  of  the  State's  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  scholarship  shall  not  extend  for  a  longer  period  than  four 
academic  years. 

That  in  addition  to  the  scholarship  of  free  tuition  above  provided,  there 
shall  also  be  granted  to  any  child  needing  financial  assistance  who  is  em- 
braced within  the  classification  covered  by  this  section,  free  room  rent  and 
board  in  any  of  the  State's  educational  institutions  which  provide  rooms 
and  eating  halls  operated  by  the  institution,  and  such  other  items  and  insti- 
tutional services  as  are  embraced  within  the  so-called  institutional  matricula- 
tion fees  and  other  special  fees  and  charges  required  to  be  paid  as  a  condition 
to  remaining  in  said  institution  and  pursuing  the  course  of  study  selected. 
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That  all  applicants  desiring  to  share  the  benefits  of  this  paragraph  and  who 
are  qualified  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  shall  submit,  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  they  desire  to  enter,  a  certificate  of  financial  need  duly 
executed  by  Commanding  Officer  of  American  Legion  Post  located  within 
same  county  as  applicant  and  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  said 
county.  If  no  Legion  Post  is  located  in  said  county,  then  the  certificate 
may  be  signed  by  Commanding  Officer  of  nearest  American  Legion  Post. 

That  said  applicant  shall  also  furnish  statement  from  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  showing  that  the  applicant  comes  within  the  class 
designated  as  war  orphans  and  as  herein  described:  Provided,  that  all  the 
benefits  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  also  apply  to  any  child  whose  father 
was  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  aforesaid  period  and  who  is  now  living  but  due  to  illness  contracted 
since  July  second,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  has  been 
certified  by  the  United  States  Veterans  Administration  as  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  but  who  draws  no  compensation  from  the  United  States 
Government  other  than  his  insurance  and  hospitalization  benefits. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  State  educational  institution  furnishing  room  and 
board  and  other  items  and  services  as  aforesaid,  to  any  child  or  children  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  may  submit  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  such 
room  and  board  to  the  Director  of  the  State  Budget,  and  after  checking  the 
correctness  of  the  amounts  charged  the  Director  of  the  Budget  shall  submit 
such  statements  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State  for  payment  from  the 
emergency  and  contingent  fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1937,  c.  242 ;  1939,  cc.  54,  165 :  1941,  c.  154,  s.  1 ;  1941,^c.  239,  s.  1.  See  below  for  additional 
amendment. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SENATE  BILL  NUMBER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY-THREE,  CHAPTER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-TWO, 
PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- 
SEVEN,  IN  REGARD  TO  WORLD  WAR  ORPHANS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  as  amended,  shall  be  extended  to  and  may  be  availed  of  by 
any  child  whose  father  was  a  resident  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  time  said  father  entered  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
whose  father  was,  prior  to  his  death,  or  is  at  the  time  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  are  sought  to  be  availed  of,  suffering  from  a  service  connected  dis- 
ability of  thirty  per  cent  or  more  as  rated  by  the  United  States  Veterans 
Administration;  provided,  that  such  educational  benefits  to  such  children 
of  partially  disabled  veterans  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  five  chil- 
dren in  any  one  school  year  and;  provided  further,  that  if  more  than  five 
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children  of  such  partially  disabled  veterans  apply  for  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  in  any  one  school  year  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  designate  the  five  children  who  shall  receive  such  benefits. 

Sec.  2.    That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  15th 
day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  302. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REFUNDING  AND  FUNDING  BONDS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "School  District"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  each  special  school  taxing  district,  local  tax  district  and 
special  charter  district  by  which  or  on  behalf  of  which  bonds  have  hereto- 
fore been  issued  and  are  now  outstanding. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  law  heretofore  enacted 
or  enacted  hereafter  at  the  present  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  affect  the  continued  existence  of  school  districts  or  the  levy  of  taxes 
therein  for  the  payment  of  bonds,  each  such  school  district  shall  continue 
in  existence  with  the  boundaries  heretofore  established  until  all  bonds 
thereof  now  outstanding  or  bonds  issued  to  refund  the  same,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  any  such 
school  district  is  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time 
or  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  or  funding  the  principal 
or  interest  of  any  bonds  of  such  school  district  then  outstanding.  Such 
refunding  or  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  school 
district  and  they  may  be  sold  or  delivered  in  exchange  for  or  upon  the 
extinguishment  of  the  obligations  or  indebtedness  refunded  or  funded. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding 
bonds  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto.  The  tax  levying  body  or  bodies  author- 
ized by  law  to  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  principal  or 
interest  of  which  shall  be  refunded  or  funded  shall  levy  annually  a  special 
tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  such  school  district  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  said  refunding  or  funding  bonds  as  the  same 
become  due. 

Sec  3A.  In  case  the  governing  body  of  any  city  or  town  is  the  body 
authorized  by  laio  to  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  of  such  district, 
whether  the  territory  embraced  in  such  district  lies  wholly  or  partly  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  such  city  or  town,  such  governing  body  of  such  city 
or  town  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time  or  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding  or  funding  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
bonds  then  outstanding  which  were  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  school 
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district.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding 
bonds  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Finance  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  refunding  and  funding 
bonds  under  that  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  except  in  the  following 
respects : 

(a)  The  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  school 
district  by  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
bonds,  or  in  the  notice  required  to  be  published  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance, any  statement  concerning  the  filing  of  a  debt  statement,  and,  as  ap- 
plied to  said  bonds,  sections  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  read  and  understood  as  if  they  contained  no  requirements 
in  respect  to  such  matters. 

(c)  The  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town  shall  annually  levy  and  col- 
lect a  tax  ad  valorem  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  such  school  district 
sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  refunding  or  funding  bonds 
as  the  same  become  due. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  450;  1937,  c.  126;  1941,  c.  148,  s.  1. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SINKING  FUNDS  TO  COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bonds  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  such 
district  is  located,  all  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  interest  upon  said  bonds  and  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retire- 
ment of  said  bonds,  shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  by  the  Sheriff 
or  Tax  Collector. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  a  uniform  debt  service  tax  is  levied  and  collected  by  the 
county  in  which  school  district  bonds  are  now  outstanding  and  have  been 
assumed  by  the  county,  all  of  said  tax  so  levied  and  collected  shall  be  paid 
to  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  County  Treasurer  shall  allocate  to  each 
issue  of  school  district  bonds  its  proportionate  part  of  the  tax  so  levied  and 
collected  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  school  district  bonds  have  been  as- 
sumed or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  district  is 
located  any  and  all  moneys  and  securities  held  by  the  Treasurer,  Trustee 
or  Committee  of  such  district  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner,  is  authorized 
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to  transfer  any  and  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  such  sinking 
fund  account  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  such  county  and  upon  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  and  securities  and  a  proper  accounting  therefor  such  District 
Treasurer,  Trustee,  Committee  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  and  ac- 
counting for  such  sinking  funds. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Richmond  County. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

1935,  c.  242. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  FURTHER  EFFICIENCY  IN   THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  many  selling  and  advertising  campaigns  are  being  promoted 
through  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils; and 

Whereas,  such  practices  tend  to  disrupt  and  commercialize  the  work  of 
the  schools;  Now,  Therefore ; 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  No  person,  agent,  representative  or  salesman  shall  solicit  or 
attempt  to  sell  or  explain  any  article  of  property  or  proposition  to  any 
teacher  or  pupil  of  any  public  school  on  the  school  grounds  or  during  the 
school  day  without  having  first  secured  written  permission  and  consent  of 
the  superintendent,  principal  or  person  actually  in  charge  of  the  school  and 
responsible  for  it. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

Sec  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

1933,  c.  220. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COMPETITIVE  BIDDING  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OR  REPAIR  WORK  OR  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  APPARATUS, 
SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS  OR  EQUIPMENT  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  OR  THE  SUB-DIVISIONS  THEREOF. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  construction  or  repair  work,  or  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, supplies,  materials  or  equipment  requiring  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  equals  or  exceeds  one  thousand 
($1,000.00)  dollars,  except  in  cases  of  special  emergency  involving  the 
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health  and  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  operate  so  as  to  require  any  public  agency  to  enter  into  a 
contract  that  will  prevent  the  use  of  unemployment  relief  labor  paid  for  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  or  funds  furnished  by  the  State  or 
Federal  government,  shall  be  performed  or  contract  awarded  by  any  board 
or  governing  body  of  the  State  or  sub-divisions  thereof,  unless  proposals 
shall  have  been  invited  by  advertisement  at  least  one  week  before  the  time 
specified  for  opening  of  said  proposals  in  a  newspaper  having  circulation 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Such  advertisement  shall  state  the  time 
and  place  where  plans  and  specifications  of  proposed  work  or  complete 
description  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  may  be  had,  and 
the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  proposals,  and  shall  reserve  to  said 
board  or  governing  body  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  such  proposals. 
Proposals  shall  not  be  rejected  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  no  board  or  governing  body  of  the  State  or  sub-division  thereof 
shall  assume  responsibility  for  construction  or  purchase  contracts  or 
guarantee  the  payments  of  labor  or  materials  therefor.  All  proposals  shall 
be  opened  in  public  and  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  or 
governing  body  and  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  taking  into  consideration  quality  and  the  time  specified  in  the 
proposals  for  the  performance  of  the  contract.  Each  proposal  shall  be 
accompanied  with  a  deposit  to  the  board  or  governing  body  of  cash  or  a 
certified  check  on  some  bank  or  trust  company  authorized  to  do  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  two  per  centum  of  the  proposal;  said  deposit  to  be  retained  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  execute  the  contract  within  ten  days  after  the 
award,  or  to  give  satisfactory  security  as  required  herein.  All  contracts 
required  herein  shall  be  executed  in  writing,  and  where  the  amount  in- 
volved is  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars  or  more,  the  board  or  govern- 
ing body  shall  require  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom  the  award 
of  contract  is  made  to  furnish  bond  in  some  surety  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  State,  or  require  a  deposit  of  money,  certified  check  or 
government  securities  for  the  full  amount  of  said  contract  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  terms  of  said  contract;  and  no  such  contract  shall  be 
altered  except  by  written  agreement  of  the  contractor,  the  sureties  on  his 
bond  and  the  board  or  governing  body.  Such  surety  bond  or  securities 
required  herein  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  branch  of  the 
government  for  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed  until  the  contract  has 
been  carried  out  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  2.  In  cases  where  the  board  or  governing  body  may  furnish  con- 
vict or  other  labor  to  the  contractor,  manufacturer  or  others  entering  into 
contracts  for  the  performance  of  construction  work,  installation  of  appa- 
ratus, supplies,  materials  or  equipment,  the  specifications  covering  such 
projects  shall  carry  full  information  as  to  what  wages  shall  be  paid  for 
such  labor  or  the  amount  of  allowance  for  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  bill  or  contract  shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  3-A.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  Highway  and  Prison 
Department  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

1933,  c.  400. 


AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  AN  ACT  "TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OR  REPAIR  WORK  OR  FOR  THE 
PURCHASE  OF  APPARATUS,  SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS  OR  EQUIP- 
MENT BY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  OR  THE  SUB- 
DIVISIONS THEREOF,"  ENROLLED  AND  RATIFIED  MAY  9,  1933. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  competitive 
bidding  for  construction  or  repair  work  or  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
supplies,  materials  or  equipment  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  the 
sub-divisions  thereof,"  enrolled  and  ratified  May  9,  1933,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed,  in  so  far  as  same  affects  governmental  agencies  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  of.North  Carolina  doing  or  performing  by  or  through 
its  or  their  duly  elected  officers  or  agents  work  for  such  agency  up  to  and 
including  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  552. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES 

Sec.  60.  The  Erection  of  Schoolhouses.  The  building  of  all  new  school- 
houses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old  schoolhouses  over  which  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  and  by  contract  with  the  county  board  of  education,  provided 
however,  that  in  the  building  of  all  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  all 
old  schoolhouses  which  may  be  located  in  a  special  charter  district  (as  such 
district  is  defined  by  sub-section  three  of  section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred 
thirty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three),  the  building  of  such  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  such  old 
schoolhouses  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  and  by  contract  with 
the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  jurisdiction  over 
said  special  charter  district.  But  the  board  shall  not  be  authorized  to  invest 
any  money  in  any  new  house  that  is  not  built  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Superintendent,  nor  for  more  money  than  is  made 
available  for  its  erection.  All  contracts  for  buildings  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  all  buildings  shall  be  inspected,  received,  and  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
where  such  school  buildings  are  located  in  a  special  charter  district  before 
full  payment  is  made  therefor:   Provided,  this  section  shall  not  prohibit 
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county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  from  having  the  janitor 
or  any  regular  employee  to  repair  the  buildings. 

From  any  moneys  loaned  by  the  State  to  any  one  of  the  several  counties 
for  the  erection,  repair  or  equipment  of  school  buildings,  teacherages  and 
dormitories,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may 
retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  said  loan  until  such 
completed  buildings,  erected  or  repaired,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  such 
loan  funds,  shall  have  been  approved  by  such  agent  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  designate:  Provided,  that  upon  the  proper  approval  of  the 
completed  building  the  State  Treasurer,  upon  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  authorized  and  directed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  the  re- 
maining part  of  said  loan,  together  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
loan  at  a  rate  not  less  than  three  per  cent  on  monthly  balances. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  60;  1925,  c.  221;  1937,  c.  353. 


AN  ACT  PRESCRIBING  THE  MANNER  OF  ADVERTISEMENT  AND 
SALE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  sixty-two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1923,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any  schoolhouse,  school- 
house  site  or  other  public  school  property  has  become  unnecessary  for 
public  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at  public  auction  after  adver- 
tising the  said  property  for  the  period  of  time  and  in  like  manner  as  to 
places  and  publication  in  newspapers  as  now  prescribed  for  sales  of  real 
estate  under  deeds  of  trust.  Provided  further,  that  the  sale  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  and  remain  open  for 
ten  (10)  days  for  an  increase  bid,  and  if  the  said  bid  is  increased  the 
property  shall  be  re-advertised  in  the  manner  as  re-sales  under  deeds  of 
trusts,  and  if  there  is  no  raised  or  increased  bid  within  ten  (10)  days,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County 
School  Fund. 

Sec.  2(a).  That  after  the  sale  of  school  property,  as  herein  provided  for, 
has  been  had  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  the  amount 
offered  for  the  property,  either  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  sale,  is  inade- 
quate, then,  upon  a  finding  of  such  fact  by  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
the  said  board  is  authorized  to  reject  such  bid  and  to  sell  the  property  at 
private  sale,  provided  the  price  offered  is  in  excess  of  that  offered  at  such 
public  sale. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  ratification. 

1933,  c.  494;  1937,  c.  117. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  OLD  AGE  SECURITY  FOR  OLD  AND  INCAPACI- 
TATED TEACHERS,  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  CREATION  OF  A  RETIREMENT  FUND  THROUGH  THE  JOINT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TO 
PROVIDE  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  PROPER  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THIS  LAW. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Definitions.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in 
this  Act,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context, 
shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1)  "Retirement  System"  shall  mean  the  Teachers'  and  State  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  of  North  Carolina  as  defined  in  section  two 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  "Public  School"  shall  mean  any  day  school  conducted  within  the 
State  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  a  duly  elected  or  appointed 
city  or  county  school  board,  and  any  educational  institution  supported  by 
and  under  the  control  of  the  State. 

(3)  "Teacher"  shall  mean  any  teacher,  helping  teacher,  librarian, 
principal,  supervisor,  superintendent  of  public  schools  or  any  full-time 
employee,  city  or  county,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  any 
full-time  employee  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  president,  dean  or 
teacher,  or  any  full-time  employee  in  any  educational  institution  sup- 
ported by  and  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  hereinafter  defined,  shall  determine  whether  any 
person  is  a  teacher  as  defined  in  this  Act. 

(4)  "Employee"  shall  mean  all  full-time  employees,  agents  or  officers 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  any  of  its  department,  bureaus  and 
institutions  other  than  educational,  whether  such  employees  are  elected, 
appointed  or  employed:  Provided,  that  the  term  "employee"  shall  not  in- 
clude any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court. 

(5)  "Employer"  shall  mean  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  the  City  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  other  institutions  and  agencies  supported  and  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  or  any  other  agency  of  and  within  the  State  by 
which  a  teacher  or  other  employee  is  paid. 

(6)  "Member"  shall  mean  any  teacher  or  State  employee  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  system  as  provided  in  sections  three  and  four  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  that  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  that  part  of  the  compensation  in  excess  of 
three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00)  received  by  such  member  during  any 
year. 

(7)  "Board  of  Trustees"  shall  mean  the  Board  provided  for  in  section 
six  of  this  Act  to  administer  the  retirement  system. 

(8)  "Medical  Board"  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Physicians  provided  for 

in  section  six  of  this  Act. 
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(9)  "Service"  shall  mean  service  as  a  teacher  or  State  employee  as 
described  in  subsection  three  or  four  of  this  section. 

(10)  "Prior  Service"  shall  mean  service  rendered  prior  to  the  date  of 
establishment  of  the  retirement  system  for  which  credit  is  allowable 
under  Section  four  of  this  Act;  provided,  persons  now  employed  by  the 
State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  credit 
for  employment  in  road  maintenance  by  the  various  counties  and  road 
districts  prior  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  subsequent 
to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one,  where  such  employment 
has  been  continuous. 

(11)  "Membership  Service"  shall  mean  service  as  a  teacher  or  State 
employee  rendered  while  a  member  of  the  retirement  system. 

(12)  "Creditable  Service"  shall  mean  "Prior  Service"  plus  "Member- 
ship Service"  for  which  credit  is  allowable  as  provided  in  section  four  of 
this  Act. 

(13)  "Beneficiary"  shall  mean  any  person  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  an 
annuity,  a  retirement  allowance  or  other  benefit  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

(14)  "Regular  Interest"  shall  mean  interest  compounded  annually  at 
such  a  rate  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance 
with  section  seven,  subsection  two. 

(15)  "Accumulated  Contributions"  shall  mean  the  sum  of  all  the 
amounts  deducted  from  the  compensation  of  a  member  and  accredited  to 
his  individual  account  in  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund,  together  with  regular 
interest  thereon  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  this  Act. 

(16)  "Earnable  Compensation"  shall  mean  the  full  rate  of  the  com- 
pensation that  would  be  payable  to  a  teacher  or  employee  if  he  worked  in 
full  normal  working  time.  In  cases  where  compensation  includes 
maintenance,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  fix  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 
compensation  not  paid  in  money. 

(17)  "Average  Final  Compensation"  shall  mean  the  average  annual 
earnable  compensation  of  a  teacher  or  employee  during  his  last  five  years 
of  service,  or  if  he  had  less  than  ten  years  of  service,  then  his  average 
earnable  compensation  for  his  total  service. 

(18)  "Annuity"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  that  "Ac- 
cumulated Contribution"  of  a  member.  All  annuities  shall  be  payable  in 
equal  monthly  installments. 

(19)  "Pensions"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  money 
provided  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  by  county  or  city  board  of 
education.    All  pensions  shall  be  payable  in  equal  monthly  installments. 

(20)  "Retirement  Allowance"  shall  mean  the  sum  of  the  "annuity 
and  the  pensions,"  or  any  optional  benefit  payable  in  lieu  thereof. 

(21)  "Retirement"  shall  mean  the  withdrawal  from  active  service 
with  a  retirement  allowance  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(22)  "Annuity  Reserve"  shall  mean  the  present  value  of  all  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  account  of  any  annuity  or  benefit  in  lieu  of  any 
annuity,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  such  mortality  tables  as  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  regular  interest. 
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(23)  "Pension  Reserve"  shall  mean  the  present  value  of  all  payments 
to  be  made  on  account  of  any  pension  or  benefit  in  lieu  of  any  pension 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  such  mortality  tables  as  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  regular  interest. 

(24)  "Actuarial  Equivalent"  shall  mean  a  benefit  of  equal  value  when 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  such  mortality  tables  as  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  regular  interest. 

Sec.  2.  Name  and  Date  of  Establishment.  A  retirement  system  is 
hereby  established  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  providing  retirement  allowances  and  other 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  teachers  and  State  employees 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  retirement  system  so  created  shall 
be  established  as  of  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

It  shall  have  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  corporation  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  "TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,"  and  by  such  name  all  of  its  business 
shall  be  transacted,  all  of  its  funds  invested,  and  all  of  its  cash  and 
securities  and  other  property  held. 

Sec.  3.    Membership.    The  membership  of  this  retirement  system  shall 
be  composed  as  follows: 

(1)  All  persons  who  shall  become  teachers  or  State  employees  after 
the  date  as  of  which  the  retirement  system  is  established. 

(2)  All  persons  who  are  teachers  or  State  employees  on  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  this  Act  or  who  may  become  teachers  or  State  employees 
on  or  before  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  except 
those  who  shall  notify  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  writing,  on  or  before 
January  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two,  that  they  do  not 
choose  to  become  members  of  this  retirement  system,  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  retirement  system. 

(3)  Should  any  member  in  any  period  of  six  consecutive  years  after 
becoming  a  member  be  absent  from  service  more  than  five  years,  or  should 
he  withdraw  his  accumulated  contributions,  or  should  be  become  a  bene- 
ficiary  or  die,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member. 

Sec  4.  Creditable  Service.  (1)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  adopt  each  member  who  was  a  teacher  or 
State  employee  at  any  time  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  system  and  who  becomes  a  member  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  retirement  system,  shall  file  a  detailed  statement 
of  all  North  Carolina  service  as  a  teacher  or  State  employee  rendered  by 
him  prior  to  the  date  of  establishment  for  which  he  claims  credit. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  fix  and  determine  by  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  how  much  service  in  any  year  is  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  service,  but  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one  year  of  service  be  I 
creditable  for  all  services  in  one  year.    Service  rendered  for  the  regular 
school  year  in  any  district  shall  be  equivalent  to  one  year's  service. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  above  restrictions  and  to  such  other  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  adopt,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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shall  verify,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  filing  of  such  statements  of 
service,  the  service  therein  claimed. 

In  lieu  of  a  determination  of  the  actual  compensation  of  the  members 
that  was  received  during  such  period  of  prior  service  the  Board  of  Trustees 
may  use  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  compensation  rates  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  average  salary  of  the  members  for  five  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  this  system  became  operative  as  the  records 
show  the  member  actually  received. 

(4)  Upon  verification  of  the  statements  of  service,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  issue  prior  service  certificates  certifying  to  each  member 
the  period  of  service  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  retirement  system, 
with  which  the  member  is  credited  on  the  basis  of  his  statement  of  service. 
So  long  as  membership  continues  a  prior  service  certificate  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  for  retirement  purposes  as  to  such  service:  Provided, 
however,  that  any  member  may,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance 
or  modification  of  such  certificate,  request  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  modify 
or  correct  his  prior  service  certificate. 

When  membership  ceases,  such  prior  service  certificate  shall  become 
void.  Should  the  teacher  or  State  employee  again  become  a  member,  such 
teacher  or  State  employee  shall  enter  the  system  as  a  teacher  or  State 
employee  not  entitled  to  prior  service  credit  except  as  provided  in  section 
five,  subsection  five,  paragraph  (b)  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Creditable  service  at  retirement  on  which  the  retirement  allow- 
ance of  a  member  shall  be  based  shall  consist  of  the  membership  service 
rendered  by  him  since  he  last  became  a  member,  and  also  if  he  has  a  prior 
service  certificate  which  is  in  full  force  and  effect,  the  amount  of  service 
certified  on  his  prior  service  certificate. 

Sec.  5.  Benefits. 

SERVICE  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT 

(1)  (a)  Any  member  in  service  may  retire  upon  written  application 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  setting  forth  at  what  time,  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  and  filing 
thereof,  he  desires  to  be  retired:  Provided,  that  the  said  member  at  the 
time  so  specified  for  his  retirement  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  notwithstanding  that,  during  such  period  of  notification,  he 
may  have  separated  from  service. 

(b)  Any  member  in  service  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year  unless  the  employer  requests 
such  person  to  remain  in  the  service,  and  notice  of  this  request  is  given 
in  writing  thirty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

(c)  Any  member  in  the  service  who  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years  shall  be  retired  forthwith:  Provided,  that  with  the  approval  of  his 
employer  he  may  remain  in  service  until  the  end  of  the  year  following  the 
date  on  which  he  attains  the  age  of  seventy  years:  Provided,  that  with  the 
approval  of  his  employer  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  any  member  who  has 
attained  or  shall  attain  the  age  of  seventy  years  may  be  continued  in 
service  for  a  period  of  two  years  following  each  such  request. 
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ALLOWANCE  FOR  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

(2)  Upon  retirement  from  service  a  member  shall  receive  a  service 
retirement  allowance  which  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  An  annuity  which  shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  his  accumu- 
lated contributions  at  the  time  of  his  retirement;  and 

(b)  A  pension  equal  to  the  annuity  allowable  at  age  of  sixty  years 
computed  on  the  basis  of  contributions  made  prior  to  the  attainment  of 
age  sixty;  and 

(c)  If  he  has  a  prior  service  certificate  in  full  force  and  effect,  an 
additional  pension  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  annuity  which  would  have 
been  provided  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  by  twice  the  contributions  which 
he  would  have  made  during  such  prior  service  had  the  system  been  in 
operation  and  he  contributed  thereunder. 

DISABILITY  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

(3)  Upon  the  application  of  a  member  in  service  or  of  his  employer, 
any  member  who  has  had  ten  or  more  years  of  creditable  service  may  be 
retired  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  not  less  than  thirty  and  not  more  than 
ninety  days  next  following  the  date  of  filing  such  application,  on  a  dis- 
ability retirement  allowance:  Provided,  that  the  Medical  Board,  after  a 
medical  examination  of  such  member,  shall  certify  that  such  member  is 
mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  the  further  performance  of  duty, 
that  such  incapacity  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  that  such  member 
should  be  retired. 

ALLOWANCE  ON  DISABILITY  RETIREMENT 

(4)  Upon  retirement  for  disability  a  member  shall  receive  a  service 
retirement  allowance  if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  otherwise 
he  shall  receive  a  disability  retirement  allowance  which  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  An  annuity  which  shall  be  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  his  ac- 
cumulated contributions  at  the  time  of  retirement;  and 

(b)  A  pension  equal  to  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  pension  that 
would  have  been  payable  upon  service  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty  years 
had  the  member  continued  in  service  to  the  age  of  sixty  years  without 
further  change  in  compensation. 

RE-EXAMINATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES  RETIRED  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  DISABILITY 

(5)  Once  each  year  during  the  first  five  years  following  retirement 
of  a  member  on  a  disability  retirement  allowance,  and  once  in  every 
three-year  period  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may,  and  upon  his 
application  shall,  require  any  disability  beneficiary  who  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  years  to  undergo  a  medical  examination,  such 
examination  to  be  made  at  the  place  of  residence  of  said  beneficiary  or 
other  place  mutually  agreed  upon,  by  a  physician  or  physicians  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Should  any  disability  beneficiary  who 
has  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  refuse  to  submit  to  at  least  one 
medical  examination  in  any  such  year  by  a  physician  or  physicians  desig- 
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nated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  his  allowance  may  be  discontinued  until 
his  withdrawal  of  such  refusal,  and  should  his  refusal  continue  for  one 
year  all  his  rights  in  and  to  his  pension  may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

(a)  Should  the  Medical  Board  report  and  certify  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  such  disability  beneficiary  is  engaged  in  or  is  able  to  engage 
in  a  gainful  occupation  paying  more  than  the  difference  between  his  re- 
tirement allowance  and  the  average  final  compensation,  and  should  the 
Board  of  Trustees  concur  in  such  report,  then  the  amount  of  his  pension 
shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which,  together  with  his  annuity  and  the 
amount  earnable  by  him,  shall  equal  the  amount  of  his  average  final 
compensation.  Should  his  earning  capacity  be  later  changed,  the  amount 
of  his  pension  may  be  further  modified:  Provided,  that  the  new  pension 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  pension  originally  granted  nor  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  amount  earnable  by  the  beneficiary 
together  with  his  annuity,  equals  the  amount  of  his  average  final  compen- 
sation. A  beneficiary  restored  to  active  service  at  a  salary  less  than  the 
average  final  compensation  shall  not  become  a  member  of  the  retirement 
system. 

(b)  Should  a  disability  beneficiary  under  the  age  of  sixty  years  be 
restored  to  active  service  at  a  compensation  not  less  than  his  average  final 
compensation,  his  retirement  allowance  shall  cease,  he  shall  again  become 
a  member  of  the  retirement  system,  and  he  shall  contribute  thereafter 
at  the  same  rate  he  paid  prior  to  disability.  Any  such  prior  service 
certificate  on  the  basis  of  which  his  service  was  computed  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  shall  be  restored  to  full  force  and  effect,  and  in  addition, 
upon  his  subsequent  retirement  he  shall  be  credited  with  all  his  service 
as  a  member,  but  should  he  be  restored  to  active  service  on  or  after  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  fifty  years  his  pension  upon  subsequent  retire- 
ment shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  pension  which  he  was  receiving 
immediately  prior  to  his  last  restoration  and  the  pension  that  he  would 
have  received  on  account  of  his  service  since  his  last  restoration  had  he 
entered  service  at  the  time  as  a  new  entrant. 

RETURN  OF  ACCUMULATED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

(6)  Should  a  member  cease  to  be  a  teacher  or  State  employee  except 
by  death  or  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  paid 
such  part  of  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  contributions  standing  to  the 
credit  of  his  individual  account  in  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund  as  he  shall 
demand.  Should  a  member  die  before  retirement  the  amount  of  his 
accumulated  contributions  standing  to  the  credit  of  his  individual  account 
shall  be  paid  to  his  estate  or  to  such  persons  as  he  shall  have  nominated 
by  written  designation,  duly  executed  and  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

OPTIONAL  ALLOWANCE 

(7)  With  the  provision  that  no  optional  selection  shall  be  effective  in 
case  the  beneficiary  dies  within  thirty  days  after  retirement,  and  that  such 
a  beneficiary  shall  be  considered  as  an  active  member  at  the  time  of 
death;  until  the  first  payment  on  account  of  any  benefit  becomes  normally 
due,  any  member  may  elect  to  receive  his  benefit  in  a  retirement  allowance 
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payable  throughout  life,  or  he  may  elect  to  receive  the  actuarial  equivalent 
at  that  time,  of  his  retirement  allowance  in  a  reduced  retirement  allow- 
ance payable  throughout  life  with  the  provisions  that: 

Option  1.  If  he  dies  before  he  has  received  in  annuity  payments  the 
present  value  of  his  annuity  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the 
balance  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives  or  to  such  person  as  he 
shall  nominate  by  written  designation  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  or 

Option  2.  Upon  his  death  his  reduced  retirement  allowance  shall  be 
continued  throughout  the  life  of  and  paid  to  such  person  as  he  shall  nomi- 
nate by  written  designation  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  his  retirement;  or 

Option  3.  Upon  his  death,  one-half  of  his  reduced  retirement  allowance 
shall  be  continued  throughout  the  life  of,  and  paid  to  such  person  as  he 
shall  nominate  by  written  designation  duly  acknowledged  and  filed  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Sec.  6.  Administration. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

(1)  The  general  administration  and  responsibility  for  the  proper 
operation  of  the  retirement  system  and  for  making  effective  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  hereby  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  which  shall  be 
organized  immediately  after  a  majority  of  the  trustees  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  the  oath  of  office. 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  under  the 
name  'Board  of  Trustees  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retirement 
System';  and  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  have  the  right  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  in 
said  corporate  name  shall  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  take,  demand, 
receive  and  possess  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property  necessary  and 
proper  for  its  corporate  purposes,  and  to  bargain,  sell,  grant,  alien,  or 
dispose  of  all  such  real  and  personal  property  as  it  may  lawfully  acquire. 
All  such  property  owned  or  acquired  by  said  body  politic  and  corporate 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  imposed  by  the  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  income  taxes." 

(2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  Treasurer,  ex  officio; 

(b)  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio; 

(c)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  appointive  members  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State;  one  to  be  a  general  State 
employee,  and  three  who  are  not  members  of  the  teaching  profession  or 
State  employees;  two  to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  four  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  these  terms  of  office  the  appointment  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(3)  The  trustees  shall  be  paid  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  per  day  during 
session  of  the  Board  and  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  Expense  Appro- 
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priation  for  all  necessary  expenses  that  they  may  incur  through  service  on 
the  Board. 

(4)  Each  trustee  other  than  the  ex  officio  members  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  his  appointment,  take  an  oath  of  office,  that,  so  far  as  it 
devolves  upon  him,  he  will  diligently  and  honestly  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  said  Board,  and  that  he  will  not  knowingly  violate  or  willingly 
permit  to  be  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  re- 
tirement system.  Such  oath  shall  be  subscribed  to  by  the  member  making 
it,  and  certified  by  the  officer  before  whom  it  is  taken,  and  immediately 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(5)  Each  trustee  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  Board.  Four 
affirmative  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  a  decision  by  the  trustees  at  any 
meeting  of  said  Board. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds  created  by  this  Act  and  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

(7)  The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
members,  appoint  a  secretary,  who  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  one  of  its 
members.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  engage  such  actuarial  and  other 
service  as  shall  be  required  to  transact  the  business  of  the  retirement 
system.  The  compensation  of  all  persons  engaged  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  Board  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  retirement  system,  shall  be  paid  at  such  rates  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  approve,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

(8)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  keep  in  convenient  form  such  data 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  actuarial  valuation  of  the  various  funds  of  the 
retirement  system,  and  for  checking  the  experience  of  the  system. 

(9)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  of  its  proceedings 
which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection.  It  shall  publish  annually  a 
report  showing  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  retirement  system  for  the 
preceding  year,  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  cash  and  securities  of  the 
system,  and  the  last  balance  sheet  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the 
system  by  means  of  an  actuarial  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  retirement  system. 

LEGAL  ADVISER 

(10)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

MEDICAL  BOARD 

(11)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  designate  a  Medical  Board  to  be 
composed  of  three  physicians  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  retirement 
system.  If  required,  other  physicians  may  be  employed  to  report  on 
special  cases.  The  Medical  Board  shall  arrange  for  and  pass  upon  all 
medical  examinations  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
investigate  all  essential  statements  and  certificates  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
member  in  connection  with  an  application  for  disability  retirement,  and 
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shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  its  conclusion  and  recom- 
mendations upon  all  the  matters  referred  to  it. 

DUTIES  OF  ACTUARY 

(12)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  designate  an  actuary  who  shall  be 
the  technical  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  matters  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  funds  created  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  required  in  connection  therewith. 

(13)  Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  retirement  system 
the  actuary  shall  make  such  investigation  of  the  mortality,  service  and 
compensation  experience  of  the  members  of  the  system  as  he  shall  recom- 
mend and  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  authorize,  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
investigation  he  shall  recommend  for  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
such  tables  and  such  rates  as  are  required  in  subsection  fourteen,  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  adopt 
tables  and  certify  rates,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  the  actuary 
shall  make  a  valuation  based  on  such  tables  and  rates,  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  funds  created  by  this  Act. 

(14)  In  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  at 
least  once  in  each  five-year  period  thereafter,  the  actuary  shall  make  an 
actuarial  investigation  into  the  mortality,  service  and  compensation  ex- 
perience of  the  members  and  beneficiaries  of  the  retirement  system,  and 
shall  make  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  funds  of  the 
system,  and  taking  into  account  the  result  of  such  investigation  and 
valuation,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall: 

(a)  Adopt  for  the  retirement  system  such  mortality,  service  and  other 
tables  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary;  and 

(b)  Certify  the  rates  of  contribution  payable  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  on  account  of  new  entrants  at  various  ages. 

(15)  On  the  basis  of  such  tables  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  adopt, 
the  actuary  shall  make  an  annual  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  funds  of  the  system  created  by  this  Act. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  several 
funds  created  by  this  Act  as  provided  in  Section  8,  and  shall  have  full 
power  to  invest  and  reinvest  such  funds,  subject  to  all  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina 
upon  the  investment  of  State  sinking  funds,  and  subject  to  like  terms, 
conditions,  limitations  and  restrictions,  said  trustees  shall  have  full  power 
to  hold,  purchase,  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  dispose  of  any  of  the  securities 
and  investments  in  which  any  of  the  funds  created  herein  shall  have  been 
invested,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  said  investments  and  any  moneys 
belonging  to  said  funds. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  annually  shall  allow  regular  interest  on  the 
mean  amount  for  the  preceding  year  in  each  of  the  funds  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Expense  Fund.  The  amounts  so  allowed  shall  be  due  and 
payable  to  said  funds,  and  shall  be  annually  credited  thereto  by  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  from  interest  and  other  earnings  on  the  moneys  of  the  retire- 
ment system.  Any  additional  amount  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  paid  from  the  Pension  Accumu- 
lation Fund,  and  any  excess  of  earnings  over  such  amount  required  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund.  Regular  interest  shall  mean 
such  per  centum  rate  to  be  compounded  annually  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  earnings  of  the 
system  for  the  preceding  year  and  of  the  probable  earnings  to  be  made, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  during  the  immediate  future,  such  rate  to 
be  limited  to  a  minimum  of  three  per  centum  and  a  maximum  of  four  per 
centum,  with  the  latter  rate  applicable  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  the  retirement  system. 

(3)  The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  several  funds. 
All  payments  from  said  funds  shall  be  made  by  him  only  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  two  persons  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  furnish  said  Board  a  surety  bond  in  a 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  North  Carolina  in  such  an  amount 
as  shall  be  required  by  the  Board,  the  premium  to  be  paid  from  the  Ex- 
pense Fund. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  disbursements  for  pensions,  annuities 
and  other  payments  there  may  be  kept  available  cash,  not  exceeding  ten 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  in  the  several  funds  of  the  retirement 
system,  on  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina. 

(5)  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  no  trustee  and  no  employee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  any  direct  interest  in  the  gains  or 
profits  of  any  investment  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  nor  as  such 
receive  any  pay  or  emolument  for  his  service.  No  trustee  or  employee  of 
the  Board  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  himself  or  as  an  agent  in  any 
manner  use  the  same,  except  to  make  such  current  and  necessary  pay- 
ments as  are  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  nor  shall  any  trustee 
or  employee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  become  an  endorser  or  surety  or  in 
any  manner  an  obligor  for  moneys  loaned  or  borrowed  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

METHOD  OF  FINANCING 

Sec.  8.  All  of  the  assets  of  the  Retirement  System  shall  be  credited 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  held  to  one  of  four  funds, 
namely,  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund,  the  Annuity  Reserve  Fund,  the  Pension 
Accumulation  Fund  and  the  Pension  Reserve  Fund. 

(1)     Annuity  Savings  Fund. 

The  Anuity  Savings  Fund  shall  be  a  fund  in  which  shall  be  accumulated 
contributions  from  the  compensation  of  members  to  provide  for  their 
annuities.  Contributions  to  and  payments  from  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  employer  shall  cause  to  be  deducted  from  the  salary  of  each 
member  on  each  and  every  payroll  of  such  employer  for  each  and  every 
payroll  period  four  per  centum  of  his  earnable  compensation.  The  em- 
ployer also  shall  deduct  four  per  centum  of  any  compensation  received  by 
any  member  for  teaching  in  public  schools  or  in  any  of  the  institutions, 
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agencies  or  departments  of  the  State  from  salaries  other  than  the  appro- 
priations from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In  determining  the  amount 
earnable  by  a  member  in  a  payroll  period,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
consider  the  rate  of  annual  compensation  payable  to  such  member  on  the 
first  day  of  the  payroll  period  as  continuing  throughout  such  payroll 
period,  and  it  may  omit  deduction  from  compensation  for  any  period  less 
than  a  full  payroll  period  if  a  teacher  or  State  employee  was  not  a  member 
on  the  first  day  of  the  payroll  period. 

(b)  The  deductions  provided  for  herein  shall  be  made  notwithstanding 
that  the  minimum  compensation  provided  for  by  law  for  any  member  shall 
be  reduced  thereby.  Every  member  shall  be  deemed  to  consent  and  agree 
to  the  deductions  made  and  provided  for  herein  and  shall  receipt  for  his 
full  salary  or  compensation,  and  payment  of  salary  or  compensation  less 
said  deduction  shall  be  a  full  and  complete  discharge  and  acquittance  of 
all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever  for  the  services  rendered  by  such  per- 
son during  the  period  covered  by  such  payment,  except  as  to  the  benefits 
provided  under  this  Act.  The  employer  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  each  and  every  payroll  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  may  prescribe,  the  amounts  to  be  deducted;  and  each  of  said 
amounts  shall  be  deducted,  and  when  deducted  shall  be  paid  into  said 
Annuity  Savings  Fund,  and  shall  be  credited,  together  with  regular  in- 
terest thereon  to  the  individual  account  of  the  member  from  whose  com- 
pensation said  deduction  was  made. 

(c)  Each  Board  of  Education  of  each  county  and  each  Board  of 
Education  of  each  city,  and  the  employer  in  any  department,  agency  or 
institution  of  the  State,  in  which  any  teacher  receives  compensation  from 
sources  other  than  appropriations  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall 
deduct  from  the  salaries  of  these  teachers  paid  from  sources  other  than 
State  appropriations  an  amount  equal  to  that  deducted  from  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  whose  salaries  are  paid  from  State  funds,  and  remit  this 
amount  to  the  State  Retirement  System.  City  Boards  of  Education  and 
County  Boards  of  Education  in  each  and  every  county  and  city  which  has 
employees  compensated  from  other  than  the  State  appropriation  shall  pay 
to  the  State  Retirement  System  the  same  per  centum  of  the  salaries  that 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  pays:  Provided,  that  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  county  boards  of  education  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  city 
administrative  units  to  make  such  payment,  the  tax  levying  authorities  in 
each  such  city  or  county  administrative  unit  are  hereby  authorized,  em- 
powered and  directed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  therefor:  Provided, 
that  it  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  a 
county  administrative  unit  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  city  administra- 
tive unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  such  unit,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  from  local  tax  funds  of  any  amount  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Retire- 
ment System  on  the  basis  of  the  State  Salary  Schedule  and  term.  In 
case  the  salary  is  paid  in  part  from  State  funds  and  in  part  from  local  funds, 
the  local  authorities  shall  not  be  relieved  of  providing  and  remitting  the 
same  per  centum  of  the  salary  paid  from  local  funds  as  is  paid  from  State 
funds.  In  case  the  entire  salary  of  any  teacher,  as  defined  in  this  Act,  is  paid 
from  county  or  local  funds,  the  county  or  city  paying  such  salary  shall  pro- 
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vide  and  remit  to  the  Retirement  System  the  same  per  centum  that  would 
be  required  if  the  salary  were  provided  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  contributions  deducted  from  compensation  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
any  member  may  redeposit  in  the  annuity  savings  fund  by  a  single  pay- 
ment an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  which  he  previously  withdrew 
therefrom  as  provided  in  this  Act.  Such  amounts  so  deposited  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  his  accumulated  contributions  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
said  contributions  had  not  been  withdrawn. 

(2)  Annuity  Reserve  Fund. 

The  Annuity  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  the  fund  in  which  shall  be  held  the 
reserves  on  all  annuities  in  force  and  from  which  shall  be  paid  all  annui- 
ties and  all  benefits  in  lieu  of  annuities,  payable  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
Should  a  beneficiary  retired  on  account  of  disability  be  restored  to  active 
service  with  a  compensation  not  less  than  his  average  final  compensation 
at  the  time  of  his  last  retirement  his  annuity  reserve  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Annuity  Reserve  Fund  to  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund  and  credited 
to  his  individual  account  therein. 

(3)  Pension  Accumulation  Fund.  v: 
The  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  shall  be  the  fund  in  which  shall  be 

accumulated  all  reserves  for  the  payment  of  all  pensions  and  other  benefits 
payable  from  contributions  made  by  employers  and  from  which  shall  be 
paid  all  pensions  and  other  benefits  on  account  of  members  with  prior 
service  credit.  Contributions  to  and  payments  from  the  Pension  Ac- 
cumulation Fund  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

(a)  On  account  of  each  member  there  shall  be  paid  annually  in  the 
Pension  Accumulation  Fund  by  employers  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnable  compensation  of 
each  member  to  be  known  as  the  "normal  contribution,"  and  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of  his  earnable  compensation  to  be  known 
as  the  "accrued  liability  contribution."  The  rate  per  centum  of  such  con- 
tributions shall  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  liabilities  of  the  retirement 
system  as  shown  by  actuarial  valuation.  Until  the  first  valuation  the 
normal  contribution  shall  be  2.57  per  centum  for  teachers,  and  1.57  per 
centum  for  State  employees,  and  the  accrued  liability  contribution  shall  be 
2.94  per  centum  for  teachers  and  1.59  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  other 
State  employees. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  regular  interest  and  of  such  mortality  and  other 
tables  as  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  actuary  engaged 
by  the  Board  to  make  each  valuation  required  by  this  Act  during  the 
period  over  which  the  accrued  liability  contribution  is  payable,  imme- 
diately after  making  such  valuation,  shall  determine  the  uniform  and  con- 
stant percentage  of  the  earnable  compensation  of  the  average  new  entrant 
throughout  his  entire  period  of  active  service  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  any  pension  payable  on  his  account.  The  rate 
per  centum  so  determined  shall  be  known  as  the  "normal  contribution" 
rate.  After  the  accrued  liability  contribution  has  ceased  to  be  payable, 
the  normal  contribution  rate  shall  be  the  rate  per  centum  of  the  earnable 
salary  of  all  members  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  total  liabilities  of 
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the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  the  amount  of  the  funds  in  hand  to  the 
credit  of  that  fund  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  one  per  centum  of  the 
present  value  of  the  prospective  future  salaries  of  all  members  as  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  mortality  and  service  tables  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  regular  interest.  The  normal  rate  of  contribution 
shall  be  determined  by  the  actuary  after  each  valuation. 

(c)  Immediately  succeeding  the  first  valuation  the  actuary  engaged 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  compute  the  rate  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  compensation  of  all  members  which  is  equivalent  to  four  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  total  pension  liability  on  account  of  all 
members  and  beneficiaries  which  is  not  dischargeable  by  the  aforesaid 
normal  contribution  made  on  account  of  such  members  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  active  service.  The  rate  per  centum  originally  so  de- 
termined shall  be  known  as  the  "accrued  liability  contribution"  rate. 

(d)  The  total  amount  payable  in  each  year  to  the  Pension  Accumu- 
lation Fund  shall  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of  the  rate  per  centum  known 
as  the  normal  contribution  rate  and  the  accrued  liability  contribution  rate 
of  the  total  compensation  earnable  by  all  members  during  the  preceding 
year:  Provided,  however,  that  the  amount  of  each  annual  accrued  liability 
contribution  shall  be  at  least  three  per  centum  greater  than  the  preceding 
annual  accrued  liability  payment,  and  that  the  aggregate  payment  by 
employers  shall  be  sufficient,  when  combined  with  the  amount  in  the  fund 
to  provide  the  pensions  and  other  benefits  payable  out  of  the  fund  during 
the  year  then  current. 

(e)  The  accrued  liability  contribution  shall  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  the  accumulated  reserve  in  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  shall  equal 
the  present  value,  as  actuarially  computed  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  the  total  liability  of  such  fund  less  the  present  value,  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  normal  contribution  rate  then  in  force,  of  the 
prospective  normal  contributions  to  be  received  on  account  of  all  persons 
who  are  at  the  time  members. 

(f)  All  pensions,  and  benefits  in  lieu  thereof,  with  the  exception  of 
those  payable  on  account  of  members  who  received  no  prior  service  al- 
lowance, payable  from  contributions  of  employer,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Pension  Accumulation  Fund. 

(g)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  member  not  entitled  to  credit  for  prior 
service,  an  amount  equal  to  his  pension  reserve  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  to  the  Pension  Reserve  Fund. 

(4)     Pension  Reserve  Fund. 

The  Pension  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  the  fund  in  which  shall  be  held  the 
reserves  on  all  pensions  granted  to  members  not  entitled  to  credit  for 
prior  service  and  from  which  such  pensions  and  benefits  in  lieu  thereof 
shall  be  paid.  Should  such  a  beneficiary  retired  on  account  of  disability 
be  restored  to  active  service  with  a  compensation  not  less  than  his  aver- 
age final  compensation  at  the  time  of  his  last  retirement,  the  pension 
thereon  shall  be  transferred  from  the  Pension  Reserve  Fund  to  the  Pension 
Accumulation  Fund.  Should  the  pension  of  such  disability  beneficiary  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  his  earning  capacity,  the  amount  of 
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the  annual  reduction  in  his  pension  shall  be  paid  annually  into  the  Pension 
Accumulation  Fund  during  the  period  of  such  reduction. 

(5)     Collection  of  Contributions. 

(1)  The  collection  of  members'  contributions  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  employer  shall  cause  to  be  deducted  on  each  and  every  pay- 
roll of  a  member  for  each  and  every  payroll  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
establishment  of  the  retirement  system  the  contributions  payable  by  such 
member  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and  the  employer  shall  draw  his  warrant 
for  the  amount  so  deducted,  payable  to  the  Teachers'  and  State  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  transmit  the 
same,  together  with  schedule  of  the  contributions,  on  such  forms  as  pre- 
scribed. 

(2)  The  collections  of  employers'  contributions  shall  be  made  as 
follows: 

(a)  Upon  the  basis  of  each  actuarial  valuation  provided  herein  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  prepare  and  certify  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  necessary  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  to  the  Pension  Accumulation  and  Expense  Funds,  as  provided  under 
Sub-sections  (3)  and  (5)  of  this  section,  and  these  funds  shall  be  handled 
and  disbursed  in  accordance  with  Chapter  one  hundred,  Public  Laws  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  amendments  thereto, 
known  as  The  Executive  Budget  Act. 

(b)  Until  the  first  valuation  has  been  made  and  the  rates  computed 
as  provided  in  Sub-section  (3)  of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  by 
employers  on  account  of  the  normal  and  accrued  liability  contributions 
shall  be  5.51  per  centum  of  the  payroll  of  all  teachers  and  3.16  per 
centum  for  other  State  employees. 

(c)  The  Auditor  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  State  Treasurer 
directing  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
from  the  appropriations  for  the  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System. 

(d)  Each  Board  of  Education  in  each  county  and  each  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  each  city  in  which  teachers  or  other  employees  of  the  schools 
receive  compensation  for  services  in  the  public  schools  from  sources  other 
than  the  appropriation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  pay  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  State  Retirement  System  such  rate  of  their  respective 
salaries  as  are  paid  those  of  other  employees. 

Sec.  9.  Exemptions  from  Execution.  The  right  of  a  person  to  a  pen- 
sion, or  annuity,  or  a  retirement  allowance,  to  the  return  of  contributions, 
the  pension,  annuity  or  retirement  allowance  itself,  any  optional  benefit  or 
any  other  right  accrued  or  accruing  to  any  person  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  the  moneys  in  the  various  funds  created  by  this  Act,  are 
hereby  exempt  from  any  State  or  municipal  tax,  and  exempt  from  levy  and 
sale,  garnishment,  attachment,  or  any  other  process  whatsoever,  and  shall 
be  unassignable  except  as  in  this  Act  specifically  otherwise  provided. 
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Sec.  10.  Protection  Against  Fraud.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
make  any  false  statement  or  shall  falsify  or  permit  to  be  falsified  any 
record  or  records  of  this  retirement  system  in  any  attempt  to  defraud  such 
system  as  a  result  of  such  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Should  any  change 
or  error  in  the  records  result  in  any  member  or  beneficiary  receiving  from 
the  retirement  system  more  or  less  than  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  had  the  records  been  correct,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  correct 
such  error,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  shall  adjust  the  payment  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  the  benefit  to  which  such  member 
or  beneficiary  was  correctly  entitled  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  11.  Limitation  on  Membership.  No  other  provision  of  law  in  any 
other  statute  which  provides  wholly  or  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  pensions  or  retirement  benefits  for  teachers  or  State 
employees  of  the  said  State,  their  widows,  or  other  dependents  shall  apply 
to  members  or  beneficiaries  of  the  retirement  system  established  by  this 
Act,  their  widows  or  other  dependents. 

Sec.  12.  Guaranty.  The  maintenance  of  annuity  reserves  and  pension 
reserves  as  provided  for,  and  regular  interest  creditable  to  the  various 
funds  as  provided  in  Section  8  of  this  Act,  and  the  payment  of  all  pensions, 
annuities,  retirement  allowances,  refunds  and  other  benefits  granted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  made  obligations  of  the  Pension 
Accumulation  Fund.  All  income,  interest  and  dividends  derived  from  de- 
posits and  investments  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  obligations  of  the  said  fund. 

Sec  13.  If  any  section  or  part  of  any  section  of  this  Act  is  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  thereby  be  in- 
validated. All  provisions  of  the  law  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency:  Provided, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  invalidate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  Public  Local 
Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  or  Chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  of  the  Public-Local  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  as  amended,  relating  to  pensions  for  school 
teachers  in  New  Hanover  County.  No  payment  on  account  of  any  benefit 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  Section  5,  Sub-sections  (1)  and  (4)  in- 
clusive, shall  become  effective  or  begin  to  accrue  until  the  end  of  one  year 
following  the  date  the  system  is  established  nor  shall  any  compulsory  re- 
tirement be  made  during  such  period. 

Sec  14.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  February,  1941. 

1941,  c.  25;  1941,  c.  143,  s.  1. 
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AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  ANY  PERSON,  PARTNERSHIP,  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PERSONS,  OR  CORPORATION  THAT  MAY  HEREAFTER  BE  OR- 
GANIZED AS  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  COM- 
PLY WITH  THEIR  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  STUDENTS,  ETC.,  WHO 
MATRICULATE  WITH  THEM  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TAKING  COM- 
MERCIAL COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING,  BOOKKEEPING,  STENOGRA- 
PHY, STENOTYPY,  TELEGRAPHY,  TYPING,  AND  OTHER  BRANCH- 
ES GENERALLY  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  SUCH 
SCHOOLS ;  TO  REQUIRE  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS,  BEFORE  COLLECT- 
ING FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  FROM  STUDENTS 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  TAKE  SUCH  COURSES  IN  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS, 
TO  ENTER  INTO  A  BOND  EXECUTED  BY  STANDARD  AND  SOLVENT 
GUARANTY  COMPANIES  GUARANTEEING  THE  REFUND  OF  SUCH 
FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  AS  ARE  PAID,  IN  CASE 
THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS,  AND  AGENTS  OF  SUCH  INSTITU- 
TIONS FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CONTRACT;  TO  PROVIDE 
PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  REFUND  TO  ANY  STUDENT  THE 
AMOUNTS  WHENEVER  THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 
OF  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS  FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CON- 
TRACT TO  GIVE  AND  FURNISH  TRAINING  IN  COMMERCIAL 
COURSES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONTRACT  ENTERED  INTO. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  A  commercial  college  or  business  school  shall  be  defined  as 
follows:  Any  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corporation 
or  operators  of  correspondence  schools  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
which  teaches,  publicly,  for  compensation,  any  or  all  the  branches  of  account- 
ing, bookkeeping,  stenotypy,  stenography,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  com- 
mercial subjects  which  are  usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges  or  business 
schools;  provided,  however,  that  any  person  or  individual  who  undertakes  to 
give  instruction  in  the  above  subjects  to  five  or  less  students  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  the  operator  of  a  commercial  college  or  business  school. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corpora- 
tion or  operators  of  correspondence  schools  within  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  may  desire  to  open  a  commercial  college,  or  to  establish  a  branch 
college  or  school  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  stenotypy,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  courses  which  are 
usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges,  before  commencing  business  must 
secure  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  authorizing  such  person,  partnership,  association 
of  persons  or  corporations  to  open  and  conduct  such  commercial  college 
or  branch  college  or  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  consist  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  two  persons  who  are  owners  and  operator  of  duly 
licensed  business  or  commercial  schools  which  have  been  in  operation  within 
the  State  for  five  years,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  will 
be  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  ex-officio  Secretary.  The  two  members  who 
are  commercial  school  owners  or  operators  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  shall  serve  for  three  years  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  taken  office. 

Sec.  3.  That  application  for  such  permit  to  open  and  conduct  a  business 
or  correspondence  school  shall  state  specifically  the  name  of  such  person, 
partnership  or  corporation,  and  said  application  shall  be  filed  with  the  State 
Board  of  Commercial  Education  at  Raleigh.  If,  after  due  investigation  on 
the  part  of  said  board,  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  that  said 
applicant  is  professionally  qualified  to  conduct  said  school  and  possesses  good 
moral  character  for  fair  and  honest  dealings,  then  said  board  shall  approve 
said  application  and  issue  permit  to  said  applicant.  Before  such  permit  shall 
be  issued,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation a  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  as  a  minimum,  and  twenty-five  ($25) 
dollars  as  a  maximum,  the  amount  needed  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Commercial  Education,  which  fees  shall  be  paid  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  July  to  the  said  Board  so  long  as  said  school  shall  continue 
to  operate.  Said  fees  shall  be  used  for  office  and  traveling  expenses  by 
said  Board  or  its  authorized  representatives  for  investigating  applications 
for  conducting  commercial  schools  and  also  complaints  against  such 
schools,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  which  account  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  inspection  by  all  persons  operating  commercial  schools  and  licensed  by 
said  Board. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  issue  such 
permit,  the  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  corporation 
shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  signed 
by  a  solvent  guaranty  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  by  two  solvent  sureties,  payable  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  County  in  which  such  college,  branch  college,  or 
school  will  be  located  and  conduct  its  business,  conditioned  that  the  prin- 
cipal in  said  bond  will  carry  out  and  comply  with  each  and  all  contracts, 
made  and  entered  into  by  said  college  or  branch  college  or  school,  acting 
by  and  through  its  officers  and  agents,  with  any  student  who  desires  to 
enter  such  college  and  to  take  any  course  in  commercial  training,  and  to 
pay  back  to  such  student  all  amounts  collected  for  tuition  and  fees  in  case 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parties  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Commercial  Education  to  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college,  or 
branch  college  or  school,  to  comply  with  its  contracts  to  give  the  instruc- 
tions contracted  for,  and  for  the  full  period  evidenced  by  such  contract. 

Such  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  of  the  County 
in  which  the  college  or  branch  or  school  executing  the  bond  is  located,  and 
recorded  by  such  Clerk  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  requirement  herein  specified  for  giving  the  aforesaid  bond  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  shall  apply  to  all  commercial  colleges,  business 
schools  and  correspondence  schools  and  branches  thereof  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  said  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  not  issue  any 
permit  or  license  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  operate  any  of  the 
aforesaid  schools  until  said  bond  has  been  given  and  notice  of  the  approval 
of  same  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  has  been  filed  with  said  Board  of 
Commercial  Education.  Operators'  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00) 
each  shall  be  required  for  each  branch  of  such  commercial  colleges,  business 
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schools,  or  correspondence  schools  operated  within  the  State  by  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  and  all  cases  where  the  party  receiving  the  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  fails  to  comply  with  any  contracts 
made  and  entered  into  with  any  student  or  with  the  parents  or  guardians 
shall  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the  sureties  on  the  bond  as  herein 
provided  for  the  full  amount  of  the  payments  made  to  such  person,  with 
six  (6)  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  of  said  amount.  For 
a  proven  violation  of  its  contracts  with  its  students,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  license  issued  to  the  of- 
fending school.  Through  periodic  reports  required  of  licensed  commercial 
schools  and  by  inspections  made  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  or  its  authorized  representatives,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  shall  have  general  supervision  over  commercial  schools 
of  the  State,  the  object  of  said  supervision  being  to  protect  the  public 
welfare  by  having  the  licensed  commercial  schools  to  maintain  proper 
school  Quarters,  equipment  and  teaching  forces  and  of  having  the  school 
carry  out  its  advertised  promises  and  its  contracts  made  with  its  students 
and  patrons. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  or  each  member  of  any  partnership,  or  each  mem- 
ber of  any  association  of  persons,  or  each  officer  of  any  corporation  which 
opens  and  conducts  a  commercial  college  or  branch  college  or  school  with- 
out first  having  obtained  the  permit  required  in  Section  two  of  this  Act, 
and  without  first  having  executed  the  bond  required  in  Section  four  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
($500.00)  dollars,  and  each  day  said  college  continues  to  be  open  and 
operated  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  established  university, 
professional,  or  liberal  arts  college,  regular  high  school  or  any  State  institu- 
tion which  has  heretofore  adopted  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  one  or  more 
commercial  courses,  provided  the  tuition  fees  and  charges,  if  any,  made  by 
such  university,  college,  high  school  or  State  institution  shall  be  collected  by 
their  regular  officers  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  governing  body  of  such  university,  college,  or 
high  school;  but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  commercial 
colleges,  business  schools  and  correspondence  schools  operated  within  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  as  commercial  institutions. 

Sec.  7y2.  That  all  persons  soliciting  students  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  commercial  colleges,  business  schools  or  correspondence  schools 
located  within  or  without  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  shall  be  required  to 
secure  on  July  first  of  each  year  hereafter  an  annual  license  from  the  Board 
of  Commercial  Education,  such  license  to  cost  two  dollars  ($2.00).  That 
when  application  is  made  for  such  license  by  a  solicitor  he  shall  submit  to 
said  board  for  its  approval  a  copy  of  the  contract  offered  prospective  students 
and  used  by  his  said  school,  together  with  advertising  material  and  other 
representations  made  by  said  school  to  its  students  or  prospective  students. 
That  when  a  license  is  issued  to  such  solicitor  he  shall  receive  a  license  card 
permitting  him  to  solicit  students  for  his  school,  but  such  license  shall  be 
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issued  only  on  an  annual  basis  expiring  June  thirtieth  of  each  year  and  must 
be  renewed  to  entitle  such  solicitor  to  solicit  students  thereafter.  That  every 
commercial  college,  business  school,  or  correspondence  school  employing  such 
solicitors  shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts,  representations  and  contracts  made 
by  its  solicitors.  Any  person  soliciting  students  for  any  such  schools  with- 
out first  having  secured  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons,  partnerships,  associations  of  persons,  which  are 
non-residents  of  North  Carolina,  or  corporations  organized  and  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  state,  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  before  such  can  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college  or  branch 
college  or  school  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  or  by  any  other  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  and  is  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  or  nullify  any  other  part 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  10.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  11.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

1935,  c.  255  ;  1937,  c.  184. 


AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  SIXTY-ONE,  PUBLIC 
LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  NINETEEN,  AND  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  AND  TO  APPROPRIATE 
THE  SUM  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  ($25,000.00)  DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  ACT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  chapter  one  hundred  sixty-one  of  the  Public  Laws  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  nineteen,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  provide 
rules  and  regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools  to  teach 
adults,  and  the  said  schools  when  provided  for  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State  and  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec  3.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  ($25,000.00)  dollars  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  disbursed 
on  vouchers  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

1937,  c.  198. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Sec.  320.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  of  North  Carolina  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public 
funds,  text-books  and  publications,  including  instructional  materials,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  schools  in  each  grade  and  on  each  subject-matter  in  which 
instruction  is  required  to  be  given  by  law.  And  six  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it  shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by  the  Text-book  Commission,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  two  basal  primers  for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal 
readers  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of 
books  on  all  other  subjects  contained  in  the  outline  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  grades  where  a  basal  book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use: 
Provided,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt  not  exceeding  three  basal 
books  on  the  subject  of  North  Carolina  history  and,  if  such  multiple  adoption 
is  made,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe 
the  manner  of  use  of  such  books  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Provided, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for 
a  period  less  than  five  years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as 
a  result  of  a  shorter  contract  than  five  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5730;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  1;  1939,  c.  68. 

Sec.  321.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  con- 
tract for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book 
Commission  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that 
a  given  book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three 
months  notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject. 
Moreover,  the  publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that 
has  been  extended  indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
least  three  months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the 
adopted  list,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommen- 
dations from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in 
the  first  instance. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5731. 

Sec  322.  Classification  of  text-books.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:     (1)  major  subjects, 
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which  include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  minor  subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5732. 

Sec.  323.  Basal  and  supplementary  books.  That  all  text-books  to  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books  or  supplemeii' 
tary  books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5733;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  2. 

Sec.  324.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  adopt  all  supplementary  books  and 
instructional  material  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  all 
schools.  Such  supplementary  books  shall  neither  displace  or  (nor)  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  basal  books. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5734;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  3. 

Sec.  325.  The  Text-Book  Commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  Text-book  Commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  super- 
visors,  principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work  in 
the  State,  to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  f 
have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book  Commis- 
sion, or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  Commission. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5735. 

Sec  326.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and  or-  | 
ganize  by  electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  j 
regulations  to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may  sub- 
mit bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives 
of  book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5736. 

Sec  327.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  bureau,  on  the  requi-  | 
sition  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Provided,  that 
the  chairman  of  this  Commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($225).  The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term  of 
service:    Provided  further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one 
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year  after  appointment  each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five  dol- 
lars ($5)  and  necessary  traveling  expenses, 
c.  S.  (Ill),  5737. 

Sec.  328.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-book  Commission  shall  first 
prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each 
subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade  in  accordance  with  the  law.  All  text-books 
which  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books 
or  supplementary  books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published,  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects 
for  each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list  of 
books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of 
study.  No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of  the 
Text-book  Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
outline  course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from  one 
series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  Commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5738;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  4. 

Sec.  329.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all  other 
needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  all  public 
schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act.  After  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if 
the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of 
books,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company, 
when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5739;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  5. 

Sec.  329(a).  That  the  said  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  in  its  discretion  to  purchase  and/or  acquire  a 
manuscript  or  manuscripts  for  school  text-books  or  supplementary  books  used 
or  to  be  used  in  any  or  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  procure  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  books  under  contract  through 
competitive  bids  or  otherwise  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  determine  to  be  for 
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the  best  interest  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  said  Board  of 
Education  finds  that  by  the  acquisition  of  any  such  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts, and  that  by  the  making  of  any  such  contract  for  any  such  school 
books,  either  basal  or  supplementary,  such  books  can  be  furnished  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  at  a  price  less  than  the  same  may  be  acquired 
from  publishers,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Education  to 
acquire  such  manuscripts  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  and  said  books 
to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  school  books  so  published,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  substance  of  such  books  and  their  adaptability  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  6. 

Sec.  329(b).  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  and  enter  into  all  such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  text-books  either  through  a  depository  or  deposi- 
tories, or  through  the  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Control  or  other  State 
agency,  utilizing  County  Boards  of  Education  or  City  Boards  of  Trustees,  if 
found  feasible,  for  local  distribution,  as  to  it  may  seem  advisable;  and  is 
further  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needed  rules,  regulations  and 
contracts  governing  the  disposition,  sale,  and  return  of  school  books  as  are 
not  disposed  of  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  contract  or  contracts  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  publisher  or  publishers,  for  the  distribution  of  school  text- 
books adopted  by  it  or  in  use  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  It 
may  also  determine  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  necessary,  to  be  given  by 
any  depository  or  other  agency  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  Act,  to  the  end 
that  school  text-books  shall  be  delivered  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  at  the 
lowest  possible  net  cost. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  7. 

Sec.  330.  Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5740. 

Sec  331.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any 
kind  authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  regis- 
tration list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5741. 

Sec.  332.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  in  no 
wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  Chapter  145,  Public  Laws  1921. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5742. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  A  UNIFORM  ADOPTION  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  text-books  for  the  use  in  all  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  high  school  text- 
books adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  the  expiration  of  the  present  high  school  text-book  contracts, 
shall  appoint  a  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  consisting  of 
five  members,  five  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  who  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  compensation  except  for  reimburse- 
ment out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  attendance 
upon  meetings  of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  list  all  the  high  school  fields  of  instruction  in  five  separate 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  cost  of  text-books.  The  committee 
on  high  school  text-books  shall  further  arrange  these  groups  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  considered,  and  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  its  first  report  of  this  arrangement.  During  the  first  year  of  its  term  of 
office,  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  any  and  all  books  submitted 
by  any  publisher  in  the  first  group  of  fields  of  instruction  as  arranged  by 
said  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  contents,  quality  and  price  of  said  books  are  such  as  to  make 
them  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  submit,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  multiple  list  not  exceeding  three  books  in  each 
field  of  instruction  in  the  first  group.  Not  later  than  January  first  in  each 
succeeding  year,  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  make 
a  similar  report  on  the  fields  of  instruction  in  order  fixed  by  it,  unless 
it  receives  a  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  prior  to  May  first  in 
said  year  that  such  report  is  not  desired. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
select  one  book  in  each  field  of  instruction  from  the  multiple  list  submitted 
by  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
case  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory contract  for  any  one  of  the  books  on  the  multiple  list,  then  it  shall 
notify  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  that  it  cannot  make  a 
satisfactory  contract  for  any  book  on  the  multiple  list  in  that  field  of 
instruction.  The  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  then 
submit  another  multiple  list  in  that  field  of  instruction  from  which  the 
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State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  adoption.  It  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  an  indefinite  contract  with 
all  the  publishers  having  books  in  groups  two,  three,  four,  and  five  for  a 
period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  these  books 
shall  continue  in  use  until  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt  a  book  for  State-wide  use  in 
any  given  field  of  instruction:  Provided,  that  the  contract  shall  require 
each  publisher  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  total 
sales  of  each  book  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its 
contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  edi- 
tion of  books  as  adopted,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against 
said  company  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the 
State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  the  publishers  of  any  high  school  text-books  on  the 
adopted  list  in  this  State  shall  contract  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
county,  city  or  town  or  other  municipality,  or  shall  place  its  books  on  sale 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  or  at  a  less  price  than  that  in  its  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  that  company  to  furnish  that  book  to  the  high 
schools  of  this  State  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  for  which  the  book  is 
furnished,  sold,  or  placed  on  sale  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any  such  other 
county,  city,  town  or  other  municipality. 

Sec.  7.    That  the  text-books  for  high  school  instruction  adopted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  schools  f 
of  this  State  when  so  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  approved  list  in  the 
manner  as  set  out  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  article  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  sections  which  conflict  with 
sections  herein  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  9.    That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1931,  c.  359. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public  money, 
thorough  and  scientific  instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism and  narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  who 
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are  required  by  this  Act  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism 
and  narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall  embrace 
guggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
accurate  and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall  specify  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  such  instruction. 

The  State  Text-book  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
authorized,  directed  and  empowered  to  select,  approve,  and  adopt  a  simple, 
scientific  text-book,  which  text-book  shall  be  free  from  political  propaganda 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism  on  the  human  system,  and/or  a  different  or  revised  text  on 
"Health,"  which  shall  contain  chapters  giving  complete,  detailed,  and  scien- 
tific information  on  the  subjects,  to  be  taught  as  a  unit  of  work  every  year  in 
the  appropriate  elementary  grade,  or  grades,  of  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  Adequate  time  shall  be  given  to  teach  the  subject  efficiently.  The 
work  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  shall  be  a  part  of  the  work 
required  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another:  Provided,  also,  that  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  teachers,  aides  and  devices  for  the  assistance  of 
teachers  in  teaching  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human 
system. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to 
teaching  or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotics. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  and  any  such  officer 
or  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1929,  c.  96;  1935,  c.  404. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  A  RENTAL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  AND  TO  PROMOTE  ECON- 
OMY AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  Appoints:  There  is  hereby  created  a  State 
Text-book  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  of  five  members,  as  follows: 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  ex-officio  chairman,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract, 
and  two  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a  term  of  two 
years  each.    Said  appointive  members  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
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law  provides  for  members  of  the  State  School  Commission.  The  expense 
and  cost  of  said  Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made 
available  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Powers  and  duties  of  Commission.  The  said  Text-book  Purchase 
and  Rental  Commission  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to: 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract,  and/or  purchase,  such  text-books  and  instruc- 
tional supplies,  which  are,  or  may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State 
Standard  Course  of  Study,  as  the  Commission  may  find  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  text-books  and  supplies  to 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  distribute  such 
books  as  are  provided  under  the  rental  system  without  the  use  of  any 
depository  other  than  some  agency  of  the  State. 

(3)  Provide  for  uniform  rental  charge  for  said  text-books  and  supplies 
to  the  children  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Said 
rental  charge  shall  be  collected  annually  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  said  text-books  and  supplies:  Provided  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  text-books  from  said  Commis- 
sion needed  for  any  child  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  in  loco  parentis. 

(4)  Provide  for  the  use  of  said  text-books  without  charge  to  the  indi- 
gent children  of  the  State. 

(5)  Adopt,  provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms  and  reports  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  careful  check  and  record  of  all  the  books,  supplies  dis- 
tributed, rentals  collected,  indigents  furnished,  condition  and  repairs  of 
books,  and  such  other  information  as  said  Commission  may  require,  to  the 
end  that  an  accurate  and  complete  inventory  of  the  affairs  of  said  Commis- 
sion may  be  available  at  all  times  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State. 

(6)  Cause  an  annual  audit  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Commis- 
sion and  a  certified  copy  of  same  to  be  furnished  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State. 

(7)  Books  shall  not  be  interchangeable  between  the  white  and  colored 
schools,  but  shall  continue  to  be  used  by  the  race  first  using  same. 

(8)  Whenever  any  county  or  city  administrative  unit  has  paid  over  to 
the  State  Textbook  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission,  in  rentals,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  price  fixed  by  said  Commission  for  the  sale  of  rental  textbooks,  said 
county  or  city  administrative  unit  may,  at  its  option,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  withdraw  from  the  textbook  rental  system  set  up  under 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  upon  such  with- 
drawal, shall  become  the  absolute  owner  of  all  such  textbooks  for  which  the 
purchase  price  has  been  paid  in  full  to  the  said  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  Purchase  and  contract.  The  purchase  of  all  text-books  and  sup- 
plies under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  adopted  as  now  provided  by  law 
shall  be  made  through  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract. 

Sec.  4.  Rentals  paid  to  State  Treasury.  All  sums  of  money  collected  as 
rentals  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  monthly  as  collected 
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into  the  State  Treasury,  to  be  entered  as  a  separate  item  known  as  the 
"State  Text-book  Rental  Fund."  Disbursement  of  said  funds  shall  only  be 
had  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State;  provided  further,  that  the  State  Text- 
book Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  fumiga- 
tion for  the  regular  disinfection  of  all  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

The  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State,  may,  upon  re- 
quest and  certification  of  the  State  Textbook  Commission  that  surplus  funds 
in  the  State  Textbook  Rental  Fund  herein  provided  for  are  not  needed  for 
the  purchase  of  rental  textbooks,  transfer  so  much  of  said  surplus  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  State  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  free  textbooks  as, 
in  their  judgment,  may  be  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  free  textbook 
system  now  provided  by  law. 

(This  amendment  is  not  effective  after  January  fifteenth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-three.) 

Sec.  5.  Any  County  or  City  Board  of  Education  now  operating  a  text- 
book rental  system  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  such  local  rental  system 
without  interference  from  the  State  Commission:  Provided,  that  the  rental 
fees  charged  by  such  local  rental  authority  shall  not  exceed  the  rental 
charges  set  by  the  State  Commission:  Provided  further,  that  such  local 
text-book  rental  authority  may  purchase  from  the  State  Commission  text- 
books for  its  local  use. 

Sec.  6.    Appropriation  and  issuance  of  Short-term  Notes: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  State  a  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,500,000). 

(2)  The  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State,  is  hereby 
authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  short-term  notes,  pledging 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  in  such  amounts,  length  of  term  and 
rate  of  interest  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  sum  of  such  notes  exceed  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

(3)  The  full  faith  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are  hereby 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  notes  herein 
authorized. 

(4)  The  coupons,  if  any,  appurtenant  to  such  notes,  shall  be  receivable 
after  maturity  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  de- 
mands due  the  State  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

(5)  All  of  such  notes  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State, 
County  and  Municipal  taxation  or  assessments,  direct  or  indirect,  general 
or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  other- 
wise, and  the  interest  on  such  notes  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for 
income,  nor  shall  such  notes  or  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other  cor- 
poration. 

(6)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators,  guardians  and 
fiduciaries  generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commissions,  to  invest  any 
moneys  in  their  hands  in  such  notes. 
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Sec.  7.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  422;  1941,  c.  301,  s.  1;  1941,  c.  262,  s.  1. 

  II 

AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AND  AMENDING  CHAPTER  FOUR  HUN-  I 
DRED  TWENTY-TWO,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE 
HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FREE  BASAL  TEXT- 
BOOKS TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE, 
AND  TO  CONTINUE  THE  RENTAL  SYSTEM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

j 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.    State  Textbook  Commission.    There  is  hereby  created  a 
State  Textbook  Commission  of  five  members  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio  chairman;  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract, 
and  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years  i 
each.  The  said  appointive  members  are  to  receive  as  compensation  such 
per  diem  and  travel  expenses  as  is  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers 
and  duties  heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  Textbook  Purchase 
and  Rental  Commission,  together  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as 
may  be  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  vested  in  the  State 
Textbook  Commission.  The  expenses  and  costs  of  the  Commission  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation made  available  in  section  seven  of  this  act. 

Sec  2.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  The  State  Textbook  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  funds  and  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to: 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract  and/or  purchase  such  textbooks  that  are  or 
may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Com-  j 
mission  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  textbooks  so  that  they 
may  be  available  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools  when  this  measure 
may  be  put  into  effect  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(3)  Provide  for  the  free  use,  including  the  proper  care  and  return 
thereof,  of  elementary  basal  textbooks  to  such  grades  of  the  elementary 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Text- 
book Commission.  Title  to  said  books  shall  be  vested  in  the  State.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  elementary  grades  shall  be  considered  the 
grades  from  one  to  seven,  inclusive.  The  basal  elementary  textbooks  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Textbook  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission,  when 
this  measure  is  put  in  effect,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  stock  of  books  j 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Provide  books  for  high  school  children  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  on  a  rental  basis  as  now  provided  in  Chapter  Four  j 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
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Thirty-Five:  Provided,  that  free  basal  books  may  be  furnished  to  high 
school  children  if  sufficient  funds  are  available  and  if  the  commission 
finds  it  advisable  to  take  such  action: 

(5)  Provide  supplementary  readers  for  the  elementary  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  on  a  rental  basis,  as  provided 
for  in  Chapter  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Thirty-Five: 

(6)  Provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms,  and  reports  necessary  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  all  the  books,  including  their  use,  state  of  repair 
and  such  other  information  as  the  commission  may  require. 

(7)  Buy,  sell,  or  rent  library  books  to  be  placed  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  from  a  list  to  be  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  be 
placed  in  such  schools  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  Textbook  Commis- 
sion: Provided,  that  such  library  books  shall  be  purchased  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  County  Board  of  Education  in  each  County  Administrative 
Unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  each  City  Administrative  Unit  shall 
be  designated  the  legal  custodians  of  all  books  furnished  by  the  State, 
either  for  free  use  or  on  a  rental  basis.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
boards  to  provide  adequate  and  safe  storage  facilities  for  the  proper  care 
of  said  books. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  each  Administra- 
tive Unit  as  ex-officio  agent  of  the  Commission  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Textbook  Com- 
mission in  so  far  as  said  act  and  said  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to 
said  unit.  He  shall  also  have  authority  to  require  the  cooperation  of 
principals  and  teachers  to  the  end  that  the  children  may  receive  the 
highest  possible  service,  and  that  all  books  and  monies  may  be  properly 
accounted  for.  In  the  event  any  teacher  or  principal  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  withhold  the  salary  checks  of  said  principal  or  teacher  until 
the  duties  imposed  hereby  have  been  performed.  In  the  event  any  superin- 
tendent shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  School  Commission  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  withhold  salary  checks  of  said  superintendent  and  the  State 
Treasurer  shall  not  pay  same  until  the  duties  imposed  hereby  have  been 
performed,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Textbook 
Commission  to  notify  the  State  School  Commission,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  State  Treasurer  in  the  event  any  superinten- 
dent shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  no  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  until  notice  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Textbook  Commission  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been 
complied  with. 

Sec.  5.  Any  unexpended  portion  of  the  appropriation  and  revenues 
provided  for  in  Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Thirty-Five,  shall  be  available  to  the  commission 
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during  the  next  biennium  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws 
of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  These  funds  shall  be  in  adition  to  the  proceeds 
of  bonds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  supplement  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Five,  not  in  conflict  herewith,  and  any  provisions  of 
Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  7.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  and 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  is 
authorized  and  directed,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State,  to  issue  and  sell  at  one  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  bonds 
of  the  State  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($1,500,000.00). 

Sec  8.  The  bonds  authorized  and  directed  to  be  issued  by  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  coupon  bonds  of  such  denomination,  or  denominations,  as 
may  be  determined  by  said  State  Treasurer,  and  shall  bear  such  date  or 
dates,  and  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  centum 
(5% )  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State,  and  shall  mature  in  equal  annual  installments  begin- 
ning five  years  and  ending  twenty-four  years  from  date.  If  all  of  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  issued  at  one  time,  the  bonds  issued  at  any  one  time 
shall  mature  as  above  provided.  The  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  State  Treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State.  The  coupons  thereon  may  be  signed  by  the  State  Treasurer 
alone,  or  may  have  a  facsimile  of  his  signature  printed,  engraved,  or 
lithographed  thereon,  and  the  said  bonds  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  in 
such  form  as  the  State  Treasurer  may  direct;  said  bonds  shall  be  subject 
to  registration  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  for  State 
bonds;  and  the  coupons  thereon  shall,  after  maturity,  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  demands  due  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Before  selling  any  of 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  to  be  issued,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  adver- 
tise the  sale  and  invite  sealed  bids  in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  may 
seem  to  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  par  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest. 

Sec  9.  The  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State, 
county  or  municipal  taxation  or  assessment,  direct  or  indirect,  general 
or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  other- 
wise, and  the  interest  paid  thereon  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for 
income,  nor  shall  said  bonds  and  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when 
constituting  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other 
corporation,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators, 
guardians,  or  other  fiduciaries  generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commis- 
sioners, to  invest  in  said  bonds. 
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Sec.  10.  The  full  faith  and  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are 
hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
herein  authorized. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1937,  c.  169;  1939,  c.  90;  1941,  c.  190,  s.  1. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  THRIFT 

SOCIETY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  order  to  better  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
;  school  children  of  the  State  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  thrift  and 
saving,  and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  better  provision  for  their 
future  advanced  education,  there  is  hereby  created  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  State  a  nonstock  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  State  Thrift  Society. 

Sec.  2.    The  charter  of  the  Society  shall  be  perpetual. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  identical  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Governing  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Directors. 
The  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  the  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  shall  throughout  their  terms  of  office  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining  twelve  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  successive  terms  of  four  years  each, 
and  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  business  and  financial  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  six  members  to  each  of  the  named 
groups,  provided  that  at  least  four  of  those  representing  business  must  be 
experienced  bankers. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  any  Director,  the  Board  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  full 
membership,  including  ex-officio  members,  shall  have  power  to  elect  per- 
sons to  fill  out  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board,  and  shall 
include  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  auditor.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  be  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  furnish  good  and  sufficient  surety  in  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  lease 
and  otherwise  acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  deemed 
useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created.  It  may  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  same  and  may  hold  or  may  sell  and  convey  such  property 
also  as  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  partial  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to  it. 
It  may  also  receive  gifts  of  money  and  property  to  be  applied  to  its  corpo- 
rate purposes. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Society  may  receive  deposits  of  the  funds  of  children  and 
others  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  or  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  as 
provided  in  Chapter  481  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina  in  1933, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  saving  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,"  and  subject  to  repayment  on  terms' established  by 
the  Board,  provided  that  no  individual  account  may  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  8.  The  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  may  be  deposited  by  him,  to 
his  credit,  with  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  In  no  case  may  the  amount  in  any  one  bank  exceed  the  amount 
covered  by  insurance.  The  interest  accruing  and  paid  on  such  deposits  shall 
be  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  9.  Neither  deposits  in  the  Society  nor  its  property  investments  and 
assets  shall  at  any  time  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  except  that  gift,  inheritance  or  estate  taxes 
may  be  levied  on  the  transfer  of  private  deposits  in  the  Society. 

Sec.  10.  (Repealed.) 

Sec.  11.  The  funds  of  the  Society  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  or  deposited  as  previously  provided  in  Section  eight  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  12.  Provided,  that  no  liability  of  any  kind  shall  rest  on  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  by  reason  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  385;  1935,  c.  489. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THRIFT  AND  SAVING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Within  150  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  provide  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  the  principles,  practice  and  advan- 
tage of  saving. 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  so  provided  arrangements 
shall  be  made  at  each  school  for  the  receiving  of  students'  savings  deposits 
into  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  subject  to  its  rules  and  on  the 
terms  provided  therein. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  administration  of  the  system  in  each  school  shall  be  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  said  school  to  be  designated  by  the 
principal. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  savings  deposits  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  said  Society  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  and  shall 
be  held  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  charter  of  the  said  Society. 
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Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  481;  1935,  c.  489. 


GENERAL  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW 

Sec  347.  Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  in  school;  excep- 
tion. Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  having  charge 
or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall 
cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall 
be  in  session.    The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge 

i  of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from  temporary 
attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy  as  defined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  term  "school"  as  used  in  this  section 
is  defined  to  embrace  all  public  schools  and  such  private  schools  as  have 
tutors  or  teachers  and  curricula  that  are  approved  by  the  county  superin- 

\  tendent  of  public  instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

All  private  schools  receiving  and  instructing  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  records  of  attendance  and  render  such 
reports  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  as  are  required  of  public  schools; 
and  attendance  upon  such  schools,  if  the  school  or  tutor  refuses  or  neglects 
to  keep  such  records  or  to  render  such  reports,  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  attendance  upon  the  public  school  of  the  district,  town,  or  city  which  the 
child  shall  be  entitled  to  attend:  Provided,  instruction  in  a  private  school 
or  by  a  private  tutor  shall  not  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  law  unless  the  courses  of  instruction  run  concurrently  with  the  term  of 
the  public  school  in  the  district  and  extend  for  at  least  as  long  a  term. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5757  ;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  1;  188  N.  C,  591. 

Sec.  348.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  Board  shall 
prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to 
carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any 
school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  City  or  County  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now 
in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide  that 
any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature  than 
that  provided  by  this  article:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is  with- 
out adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  the 
County  Boards  of  Education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years 
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from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full 
and  ample  provision  in  every  district. 

Mental  incapacity  shall  he  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  is  interpreted 
to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make  it  either 
impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the  school  or  im- 
practicable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of  the  \ 
school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher  shall  designate  the 
same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  Whereupon  said  Board  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
examination  to  ascertain  the  mental  incapacity  of  said  child  and  report  the 
same  to  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  involved.  Upon  receipt  of  said 
report  the  local  school  authorities  are  hereby  authorized,  under  such  limita- 
tions and  rules  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt,  to  exclude  said 
child  from  the  public  school  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  child  cannot  bene- 
fit  by  said  instruction  and  his  presence  becomes  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the 
rest  of  the  children.  In  all  such  cases  in  which  a  child  is  excluded  from 
school  a  complete  record  of  the  whole  transaction  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  and  kept  as  a  public  record. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  348;  1931,  c.  453,  s.  1. 

Sec.  349.  Attendance  officers;  reports;  prosecutions.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such  rules  and  procedure  and 
furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school  officials  as  may  be 
necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of  attendance  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  this  article.  Such  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  non-attendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is  immediately 
complied  with.  The  County  Board  of  Education  in  a  county  administrative 
unit  and  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  city  administrative  unit  may  employ 
special  attendance  officers  to  be  paid  from  funds  derived  from  fines,  for- 
feitures and  penalties,  or  other  local  funds,  and  said  officers  shall  have  full 
authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  article;  Provided  further  that  in 
any  unit  where  a  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  duties  of  chief 
attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  as  provided  by  law  shall,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  such  unit,  be  transferred  from  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  to  the  special  attendance  officer  of  said  unit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5759;  1939,  c.  270. 

Sec.  350.  Violation  of  law;  penalty.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  upon  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay  such  fine,  the  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5760. 

Sec.  351.  Investigation  and  prosecution  by  county  superintendent  and 
attendance  officer.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  chief 
school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investi- 
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gate  and  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  reports 
of  unlawful  absence  required  to  be  made  by  teachers  and  principals  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  shall  in  his  hands,  in  case  of  any  prosecution,  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  article,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  defendant  to  show  the  lawful  attendance  of  the 
child  or  children  upon  an  authorized  school. 
C.  S.  (Ill),  5761;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  2. 

Sec.  352.  Investigation  as  to  indigency  of  child.  If  affidavit  shall  be 
made  by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person  that  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  is  not  able  to  attend  school  by 
reason  of  necessity  to  work  or  labor  for  the  support  of  itself  or  the  support 
of  the  family,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  diligently  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  some  court  allowed  by  law  to  act 
as  a  juvenile  court,  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  find  whether  as  a  matter 

I  of  fact  such  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  locus  parentis,  are  unable  to 
send  said  child  to  school  for  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance  for  the 
reasons  given.    If  the  court  shall  find,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the 

'  parents  have  made  or  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  comply  with  the 
compulsory  attendance  act,  and  by  reason  of  illness,  lack  of  earning 
capacity,  or  any  other  cause  which  the  court  may  deem  valid  and  suffi- 
cient, are  unable  to  send  said  child  to  school,  then  the  court  shall  find  and 
state  what  help  is  needed  for  the  family  to  enable  the  attendance  law  to 

I  be  complied  with.    The  court  shall  transmit  its  findings  to  the  county 

'  board  of  education  of  the  county  or,  in  special-charter  districts,  to  the 
board  of  trustees  in  which  the  case  may  arise. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5762. 

Sec.  353.  Aid  to  indigent  child.  The  county  board  of  education  shall, 
in  its  discretion,  order  aid  to  be  given  the  family  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  of  the  county  school  budget  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  month  for  such  child  during  the  continuance  of  the  compulsory 
term;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  require  said  officer  to  see  that  the  money 
is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  withdrawn.  And  the  county 
board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  in  making  out  the  county  budget 
to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5763. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  APPOINT  A  COMMIS- 
SION TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING  ONE 
OR  MORE  FARM-TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  out  of  school  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years  who  are  without  training  for  useful  em- 
ployment or  gainful  occupation  who  will  soon  have  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship;  and, 

Whereas,  the  public  schools  could  not,  without  excessive  cost,  provide 
for  further  and  additional  training  such  as  the  demands  of  today  make 
necessary  for  young  men  to  have  in  order  to  make  of  them  useful  and 
practical  citizens;  and, 
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Whereas,  it  appears  that  an  investigation  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  establishing  one  or  more  farm-trade  schools 
in  which  adequate  and  necessary  training  could  be  provided  for  young 
men  who  are  out  of  the  public  schools  and  who  are  without  opportunity  to 
obtain  further  training;  therefore, 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  three  men,  one  of  whom  shall  be  named  chairman,  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  one  or  more  farm-trade 
schools  in  the  State;  that  the  said  commission  shall  file  its  report  not 
later  than  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two,  setting 
forth  its  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations,  which  said  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  Governor  who  in  his  discretion  may  transmit  the 
same  with  his  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  iy2.  That  all  the  duties,  investigations,  studies  and  reports  re- 
quired of  a  commission  by  this  Act  shall  be  performed  by  the  members  of 
the  commission  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  House 
Resolution  four  hundred  and  one,  which  is  committee  substitute  for  House 
Bill  four  hundred  and  one. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  to 
the  extent  of  such  conflict  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  348. 


Resolution  No.  29 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  GIVING  INSTRUCTIONS  IN 
SAFETY  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  safety  education  is  receiving  prominent  atten- 
tion by  civic  organizations,  leading  citizens  and  school  officials  of  our 
Country,  and 

Whereas,  statistics  prove  that  many  lives  could  be  saved  and  accidents 
prevented  if  our  school  children  were  given  an  opportunity  for  class-room 
instruction  in  safety  education  against  accidents  in  the  home,  on  the  play- 
ground, at  school  and  upon  the  highways,  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  school  officials  throughout  the  State, 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  selecting  right  and  proper  subject  material 
upon  safety  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  and  instructed,  to  add  a  course  of  study  upon  the 
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subject  of  "Safety"  in  which  every  child  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  given  a  course  in  safety  edu- 
cation; and  that  he  be  further  instructed  and  directed  to  contact  each 
county  and  city  superintendent  and  advise  them  of  this  resolution  and  ask 
their  cooperation  in  giving  effect  to  the  teaching  of  safety  and  in  obtaining 
for  the  students  the  best  materials  now  available. 

Sec.  2.    That  this  Resolution  be  in  effect  from,  and  after,  its  ratification. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  24th 
day  of  March,  1939. 


Resolution  No.  25 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  TO  APPOINT  A  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  VARIOUS 
STATE  SUPPORTED  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  group  of  citizens  of  our  State  that 
there  is  a  gap  which  makes  the  transition  of  boys  and  girls  from  high 
school  to  college  difficult;  and 

Whereas,  there  should  be  close  articulation  and  cooperation  between 
the  public  school  system  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  are 
operated  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  the  public  treasury;  and 

Whereas,  the  vocational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina  high 
schools  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
not  being  adequately  met  at  the  present  time;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  shortage  of  facilities  for  training  vocational 
teachers  in  our  State  institutions;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
instructional  program  provided  for  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State,  including  courses  of  study  and  curricula,  be  made 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  course  of  training 
offered  in  this  State  is  adequate  and  productive  of  the  best  results  for 
the  youth  of  the  State:    Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized,  empowered  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  "The  Governor's  Commission  on  Education,"  to  study  the 
problems  set  out  in  the  preamble  to  this  Resolution.  The  Commission 
herein  authorized  shall  consist  of  two  representatives  from  State  sup- 
ported institutions  of  higher  learning,  two  representatives  from  the  State 
public  school  system,  one  representative  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  six  representatives  from  the  agricultural,  business  and 
professional  life  of  the  State.  Any  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Commission 
herein  authorized  by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Commission  herein  authorized  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
problems  herein  referred  to,  and  any  and  all  other  problems  which  may 
be  revealed  as  a  result  of  their  investigation,  the  solution  of  which  would 
improve  the  educational  system  of  this  State,  and  shall  make  a  written 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  of  I 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  shall  have  the  samej 
printed  and  ready  for  distribution  thirty  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  Session. 

Sec.  3.  Membership  on  the  Commission  authorized  by  this  Resolution 
shall  be  deemed  a  "commissioner  for  a  special  purpose"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  XIV,  Section  seven,  of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits 
double  office  holding,  and  membership  thereon  may  be  composed  of  per- 
sons holding  other  public  office,  in  case  the  Governor  appoints  such  a 
public  officer  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
hereby  created,  with  power  to  call  said  Commission  together  at  any  time 
he  deems  it  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  further  investi- 
gation of  the  subjects  herein  mentioned.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
secretary  and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  They  may  sit 
in  public  hearings,  invite  to  the  said  hearings  persons  of  experience  in  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  and  others  whose  suggestions  may  be  helpful, 
and  may  receive  both  written  and  oral  presentation  upon  these  subjects. 

The  heads  of  all  State  departments,  institutions  and  administrative 
school  units  are  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  to  make 
available  to  said  Commission  all  information  and  the  services  of  such  of 
their  personnel  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  be  helpful  to 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  accept  the  time  and  services 
of  any  Federal  or  State  educational  authorities  or  agencies,  within  or 
without  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  services  may  be  helpful  to  the  investigation. 

Sec.  5.  This  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  March,  1941. 
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State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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State  of  North  Carolina 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

RALEIGH 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  many  calls  for  copies  of  the 
State  Constitution.  A  majority  of  these  requests  come  from  the  teachers 
of  the  State.  They  wish  to  use  this  basic  law  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  citizenship,  history  and  other  subjects  bearing  on  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions. 

The  schools  are  giving  more  attention  to  a  study  of  our  government 
than  heretofore.  Since  this  study  of  government  is  not  only  worthwhile 
but  also  very  essential,  I  believe  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be 
made  available  to  the  teachers  of  citizenship  and  history,  and  to  any  other 
citizen  who  may  desire  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  10,000  copies  which  were  printed  five  years 
ago  are  now  exhausted,  I  am  causing  a  new  supply  to  be  printed  at  this 
time.  In  making  this  pamphlet  available  I  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
North  Carolina  government  may  be  increased  and  that  an  interest  in  her 
history  may  be  stimulated. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Thad  A.  Eure,  for  his 
assistance  in  having  this  document  carefully  checked  and  for  inserting 
amendments  recently  passed  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateful  to  Almighty- 
God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
Union  and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties,  and 
acknowledging  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  those 
blessings  to  us  and  our  posterity,  do,  for  the  more  certain  security  thereof 
and  for  the  better  government  of  this  State,  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution: 

ARTICLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

|  That  the  great,  general,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  established,  and  that  the  relations  of 
this  State  to  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
the  people  of  this  State  to  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  may  be  defined 
and  affirmed,  we  do  declare: 

Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  men.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Sec  2.  Political  power  and  government.  That  all  political  power  is 
vested  in,  and  derived  from,  the  people;  all  government  of  right  originates 
from  the  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Sec.  3.  Internal  government  of  the  State.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
have  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal 
government  and  policies  thereof,  and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  their 
safety  and  happiness;  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  pur- 
suance of  the  law,  and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  4.  That  there  is  no  right  to  secede.  That  this  State  shall  ever 
remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  that  the  people  thereof  are  a 
part  of  the  American  Nation;  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  secede,  and  that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever 
pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever  said  Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  That  every 
citizen  of  this  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  the  State 
in  contravention  or  subversion  thereof  can  have  any  binding  force. 
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Sec.  6.  Public  debt;  bonds  issued  under  ordinance  of  Convention  of 
1868,  'G8-'#9,  '65-'70,  declared  invalid;  exception.  The  State  shall  never  as- 
sume or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  express 
or  implied,  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  nor  shall  the 
General  Assembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax  to 
pay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or  implied,  any  debt  or  bond 
incurred,  or  issued,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  nor  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  or 
issued  by  the  Legislature  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  either  at  its  special  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  at  its  regular  sessions  of  the  years  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy,  except  the  bonds  issued  to  fund  the 
interest  on  the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless  the  proposing  to  pay  the  same 
shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by  them  ratified  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  at  a  regular 
election  held  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusive  emoluments,  etc.  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community  but 
in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec  8.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  distinct.  The 
legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  the  government 
ought  to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Sec  9.  Of  the  power  of  suspending  laws.  All  power  of  suspending  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to 
be  exercised. 

Sec.  10.    Election  free.    All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  every 
man  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  to  have 
counsel  for  his  defense,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees  of  the  defense, 
unless  found  guilty. 

Sec  12.  Answers  to  criminal  charges.  No  person  shall  be  put  to  answer 
any  criminal  charge  except  as  hereinafter  allowed,  but  by  indictment,  pre- 
sentment, or  impeachment. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  but 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in  open  court. 
The  Legislature  may,  however,  provide  other  means  of  trial  for  petty  mis- 
demeanors, with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  14.  Excessive  bail.  Excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec  15.  General  warrants.  General  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or 
messenger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence 
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of  the  act  committed,  or  tfo  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose 
offense  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sec.  16.  Imprisonment  for  debt.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  this  State,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec  17.  No  person  taken,  etc.,  but  by  law  of  the  land.  No  person  ought 
to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privileges, 
or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
property  but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  18.  Persons  restrained  of  liberty.  Every  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and 
to  remove  the  same,  if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied 
or  delayed. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  law  respecting  property.  In  all  controversies 
at  law  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

Sec  20.  Freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  restrained,  but 
every  individual  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  same. 

Sec  21.  Habeas  corpus.  The  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended. 

Sec  22.  Property  qualification.  As  political  rights  and  privileges  are 
not  dependent  upon,  or  modified  by,  property,  therefore  no  property  quali- 
fication ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

Sec  23.  Representation  and  taxation.  The  people  of  the  State  ought  not 
to  be  taxed,  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost  or  duty  without 
the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  General  Assembly, 
freely  given. 

Sec  24.  Militia  and  the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and,  as  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  and  the 
military  should  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the 
civil  power.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  justify  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons,  or  prevent  the  Legislature  from  enacting  penal 
statutes  against  said  practice. 

Sec  25.  Right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances.  But  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
a  free  people,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Sec  26.  Religious  liberty.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  no  human  authority  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
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Sec.  27.  Education.  The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Sec.  28.  Elections  should  be  frequent.  For  redress  of  grievances,  and 
for  amending  and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  should  be  often  held. 

Sec  29.  Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  A  frequent  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  liberty. 

Sec  30.  Hereditary  emoluments,  etc.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privi- 
leges, or  honors  ought  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

Sec  31.  Perpetuities,  etc.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Sec  32.  Ex  post  facto  laws.  Retrospective  laws,  punishing  acts  com- 
mitted before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal, 
are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible  with  liberty;  wherefore  no  ex  post 
facto  law  ought  to  be  made.  No  law  taxing  retrospectively  sales,  purchases, 
or  other  acts  previously  done,  ought  to  be  passed. 

Sec  33.  Slavery  prohibited.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other- 
wise than  for  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  the  State. 

Sec  34.  State  boundaries.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  State  shall 
be  and  remain  as  they  now  are. 

Sec  35.  Courts  shall  be  open.  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every  person 
for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall 
have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered 
without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

Sec  36.  Soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time 
of  war  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  37.  Other  rights  of  the  people.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people;  and  all 
powers  not  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 

ARTICLE  II 

legislative  department 

Section  1.  Two  branches.  The  legislative  authority  shall  be  vested  in 
two  distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to-wit:  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec  2.  Time  of  assembling.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary next  after  their  election;  and,  when  assembled,  shall  be  denominated 
the  General  Assembly.  Neither  house  shall  proceed  upon  public  business 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  are  actually  present. 
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Sec.  3.  Number  of  senators.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  fifty- 
Senators,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  Regulations  in  relation  to  districting  the  State  for  Senators. 
The  Senate  Districts  shall  be  so  altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  the 
first  session  after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  by  order  of  Congress, 
that  each  Senate  District  shall  contain,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  remain 
unaltered  until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  times 
consist  of  contiguous  territory;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  in  the 
formation  of  a  Senate  District,  unless  such  county  shall  be  equitably  en- 
titled to  two  or  more  Senators. 

Sec  5.  Regulations  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  representatives. 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Representatives,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  by  the 
counties  respectively,  according  to  their  population,  and  each  county  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  although 
it  may  not  contain  the  requisite  ratio  of  representation;  this  apportion- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  respective  times  and 
periods  when  the  districts  of  the  Senate  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be 
laid  off. 

Sec  6.  Ratio  of  representation.  In  making  the  apportionment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained 
by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that 
comprehended  within  those  counties  which  do  not  severally  contain  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  by  the 
number  of  Representatives,  less  the  number  assigned  to  such  counties;  and 
in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  State,  aliens  and 
Indians  not  taxed  shall  not  be  included.  To  each  county  containing  the 
said  ratio  and  not  twice  the  said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  one  Repre- 
sentative; to  each  county  containing  two  but  not  three  times  the  said  ratio 
there  shall  be  assigned  two  Representatives,  and  so  on  progressively,  and 
then  the  remaining  Representatives  shall  be  assigned  severally  to  the 
counties  having  the  largest  fractions. 

Sec  7.  Qualifications  for  senators.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  as 
a  citizen  two  years,  and  shall  have  usually  resided  in  the  district  for  which 
he  was  chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Sec  8.  Qualifications  for  representatives.  Each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  shall  have 
resided  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  election. 

Sec.  9.  Election  of  officers.  In  the  election  of  all  officers  whose  appoint- 
ment shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Constitution, 
the  vote  shall  be  viva  voce. 

Sec  10.  Powers  in  relation  to  divorce  and  alimony.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  divorce  and 
alimony,  but  shall  not  have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony  in 
any  individual  case. 
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Sec.  11.  Private  laws  in  relation  to  names  of  persons,  etc.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  any  private  law  to  alter  the  name  of 
any  person,  or  to  legitimate  any  person  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  to 
restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  convicted  of  an  infamous 
crime,  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  Thirty  days  notice  shall  be  given  anterior  to  passage  of  private 
laws.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to  pass  such  a 
law  shall  have  been  given,  under  such  direction  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec  13.  Vacancies.  If  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  General  Assembly 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  writs  of  election  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Governor  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  14.  Revenue.  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  raise  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  State,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
or  allow  the  counties,  cities  or  towns  to  do  so,  unless  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose shall  have  been  read  three  several  times  in  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall  have 
been^on  three  different  days,  and  agreed  to  by  each  House  respectively, 
and  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  bill 
shall  have  been  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec  15.  Entails.  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  entails  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Sec  16.  Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  printed  and  made  public  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec  17.  Protest.  Any  member  of  either  House  may  dissent  from,  and 
protest  against,  any  act  or  resolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the 
public,  or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Sec.  18.  Officers  of  the  House.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  own  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sec  19.  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  preside 
in  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  it  may  be  equally  divided. 

Sec  20.  Other  senatorial  officers.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  other 
officers  and  also  a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  the  Governor. 

Sec  21.  Style  of  the  acts.  The  style  of  the  acts  shall  be:  "The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact." 

Sec  22.  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each  House  shall  be  judge 
of  the  qualifications  and  election  of  its  own  members,  shall  sit  upon  its  own 
adjournment  from  day  to  day,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and 
the  two  Houses  may  also  jointly  adjourn  to  any  future  day,  or  other  place. 
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Sec.  23.  Bills  and  resolutions  to  be  read  three  times,  etc.  All  bills  and 
resolutions  of  a  legislative  nature  shall  be  read  three  times  in  each  House 
before  they  pass  into  laws,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses. 

Sec.  24.  Oath  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
before  taking  his  seat,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  25.  Terms  of  office.  The  terms  of  office  for  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their 
election. 

Sec.  26.  Yeas  and  nays.  Upon  motion  made  and  seconded  in  either 
House  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any 
question  shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the  journals. 

Sec  27.  Election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  for  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  at  the  places  where  they  are  now  held,  or  may  be 
directed  hereafter  to  be  held,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  But  the  General  Assembly 
may  change  the  time  of  holding  the  elections.  (Changed  to  Tuesday  after 
first  Monday  in  November,    c.  275 — 1876.) 

Sec.  28.  Pay  of  members  and  officers  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  of  their  office  shall  receive 
a  salary  for  their  services  of  six  hundred  dollars  each.  The  salaries  of  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  shall  be  seven  hundred  dollars  each: 
Provided,  that  in  addition  to  the  salaries  herein  provided  for,  should  an 
extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be  called,  the  members  shall  receive 
eight  dollars  per  day  each,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  ten 
dollars  per  day  each,  for  every  day  of  such  extra  session  not  exceeding 
twenty  days;  and  should  an  extra  session  continue  more  than  twenty  days, 
the  members  and  officers  shall  serve  thereafter  without  pay. 

Sec.  29.  Limitations  upon  poiver  of  General  Assembly  to  enact  private 
or  special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local, 
private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts 
inferior  to  the  Superior  Court;  relating  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of 
the  peace;  relating  to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances; 
changing  the  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships;  authorizing  the  laying 
out,  opening,  altering,  maintaining,  or  discontinuing  of  highways,  streets, 
or  alleys;  relating  to  ferries  or  bridges;  relating  to  non-navigable  streams; 
relating  to  cemeteries;  relating  to  the  pay  of  jurors;  erecting  new  town- 
ships, or  changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or  changing  the  lines  of 
school  districts;  remitting  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  or  refunding 
moneys  legally  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  regulating  labor,  trade,  min- 
ing, or  manufacturing;  extending  the  time  for  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  taxes  or  otherwise  relieving  any  collector  of  taxes  from  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  or  his  sureties  from  liability;  giving  effect 
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to  informal  wills  and  deeds;  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  enact  any 
such  local,  private,  or  special  act  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law, 
but  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  repeal  local,  private,  or  special 
laws  enacted  by  it.  Any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  passed 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  void.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  matters  set 
out  in  this  section. 

Sec.  30.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use  nor  authorize  to  be  used 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which  said  sinking  fund  has  been  created. 

ARTICLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Officers  of  the  Executive  Department;  terms  of  office.  The 
Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  in  whom  shall  be  vested 
the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State;  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  an  Attorney-General,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  elected.  Their 
term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their 
election,  and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  Pro- 
vided, that  the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office 
ten  days  after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  four  years  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  as  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  unless  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  two  years 
next  before  the  election;  nor  shall  the  person  elected  to  either  of  these  two 
officers  be  eligible  to  the  same  office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of 
eight  years,  unless  the  office  shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  or  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  3.  Returns  of  election.  The  return  of  every  election  for  officers 
of  the  Executive  Department  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat 
of  government  by  the  returning  officer,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  return  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  result  declared  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  4.  Oath  of  office  for  Governor.  The  Governor,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
Governor,  to  which  he  has  been  elected. 
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Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  this  State,  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec  6.  Reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons,  after  conviction, 
for  all  offenses  (except  in  case  of  impeachment),  upon  such  conditions  as 
he  may  think  proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  He  shall  biennially 
communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation, 
or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  each  convict,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the  date  of  commutation, 
pardon,  or  reprieve,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec  7.  Annual  reports  -from  officers  of  Executive  Department  and  of 
public  institutions.  The  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  and  of  the 
public  institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  Governor, 
who  shall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly; and  the  Governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writing 
from  the  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  8.  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  milita  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec  9.  Extra  sessions  of  General  Assembly.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  State,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extra  session  by  his  procla- 
mation, stating  therein  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  thus 
convened. 

Sec  10.  Officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senators-elect,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are  es- 
tablished by  this  Constitution  and  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Sec  11.  Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate 
be  equally  divided.  He  shall,  whilst  acting  as  president  of  the  Senate, 
receive  for  his  services  the  same  pay  which  shall,  for  the  same  period,  be 
allowed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  he  shall 
receive  no  other  compensation  except  when  he  is  acting  as  Governor. 

Sec  12.  In  case  of  impeachment  of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by  death 
or  resignation.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  failure  to 
qualify,  his  absence  from  the  State,  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  or,  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any  wise  become  vacant, 
the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disability  shall  cease  or  a  new  Governor 
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shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall 
elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  of  their  body;  and  the  powers, 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon  him 
whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided,  and  he  shall 
continue  as  acting  Governor  until  the  disabilities  are  removed,  or  a  new 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  When- 
ever, during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  become  necessary 
for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the  government,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they  may  elect  such  President. 

Sec.  13.  Duties  of  other  executive  office?^.  The  respective  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Attorney-General  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  office  of  any 
of  said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  election  at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall 
hold  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  fixed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  article. 

Sec.  14.  Council  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  constitute,  ex  officio,  the 
Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  their  advice  and  pro- 
ceedings in  this  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  to  be  kept  for  this 
purpose  exclusively,  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  from  any  part  of 
which  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent;  and  such  journal  shall  be  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  either  House.  The 
Attorney-General  shall  be,  ex  officio,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Executive 
Department. 

Sec  15.  Compensation  of  executive  officers.  The  officers  mentioned  in 
this  article  shall,  at  stated  periods,  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
sation to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
the  said  officers  shall  receive  no  other  emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

Sec  16.  Seal  of  State.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Governor,  and  used  by  him,  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
shall  be  called  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina".  All  grants 
and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  sealed  with  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State",  and 
signed  by  the  Governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec  17.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Statistics.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  best  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  enact  laws  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry. 
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Sec.  18.  Department  of  Justice.  The  General  Assembly  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  create  a  Department  of  Justice  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  to  enact  suitable  laws  denning  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney-General  and  other  officers  and  agencies  con- 
cerning the  prosecution  of  crime  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State. 

ARTICLE  IV 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Abolishes  the  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
equity,  and  feigned  issues.  The  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 
in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished; 
and  there  shall  be  in  this  State  but  one  form  of  action  for  the  enforcement 
or  protection  of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  which  slaall 
be  denominated  a  civil  action;  and  every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  as  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense,  for 
the  punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned 
issues  shall  also  be  abolished,  and  the  facts  at  issue  tried  by  order  of  Court 
before  a  jury. 

Sec  2.  Division  of  judicial  powers.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments,  a  Supreme 
Court,  Superior  Courts,  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

Sec  3.  Trial  court  of  impeachment.  The  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments shall  be  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  quorum,  and  the  judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office  in  this  State;  but  the  party  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec  4.  Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives  solely  shall  have 
the  power  of  impeaching.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  When  the  Governor  is  im- 
peached, the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 

Sec  5.  Treason  against  the  State.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  con- 
sist only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court.  No  conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture. 

Sec  6.  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices.  The  General  Assembly  may  increase 
the  number  of  Associate  Justices  to  not  more  than  six,  when  the  work  of 
the  Court  so  requires.  The  Court  shall  have  power  to  sit  in  divisions, 
when  in  its  judgment  this  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  business, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  distribution  of  business  between  the  divisions 
and  for  the  hearing  of  cases  by  the  full  Court.  No  decision  of  any  division 
shall  become  the  judgment  of  the  Court  unless  concurred  in  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  justices;  and  no  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be  decided  except  by  the  Court  in 
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banc.  All  sessions  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  This 
amendment  made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  shall  not  have  the 
effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  filled  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appoint- 
ment under  the  said  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  in 
pursuance  thereof.  (By  c.  16,  1937,  amending  s.  1403  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes,  the  number  of  Associate  Justices  was  increased  to  six.) 

Sec.  7.    Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  now,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  | 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  8.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review,  upon  appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts  below,  upon  \ 
any  matter  of  law  or  legal  inference.  And  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court 
over  "issues  of  fact"  and  "questions  of  fact"  shall  be  the  same  exercised  by 
it  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  any  remedial  I 
writs  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  9.    Claims  against  the  State.   The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  against  the  State,  but  its  decisions  shall  be 
merely  recommendatory;  no  process  in  the  nature  of  execution  shall  issue 
thereon;  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  As-  ; 
sembly  for  its  action. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  districts  for  Superior  Courts.  The  State  shall  be  divided  I 
into  nine  judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  judge  shall  be  chosen;  and 
there  shall  be  held  a  Superior  Court  in  each  county  at  least  twice  in  each 
year,  to  continue  for  such  time  in  each  county  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law.  But  the  General  Assembly  may  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of 
districts.    (Changed  by  acts  of  General  Assembly  to  twenty-one  districts.) 

Sec.  11.  Residences  of  judges,  rotation  in  judicial  districts,  and  special  i 
terms.  Every  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  reside  in  the  district  for 
which  he  is  elected.  The  judges  shall  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  different 
districts  successively,  but  no  judge  shall  hold  the  courts  in  the  same  dis- 
trict oftener  than  once  in  four  years;  but  in  case  of  the  protracted  illness 
of  the  judge  assigned  to  preside  in  any  district,  or  of  any  other  unavoidable 
accident  to  him,  by  reason  of  which  he  shall  be  unable  to  preside,  the 
Governor  may  require  any  judge  to  hold  one  or  more  specified  terms  in  i 
said  district,  in  lieu  of  the  judge  assigned  to  hold  the  courts  of  the  said 
district;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  by  general  laws  provide  for  the 
selection  of  special  or  emergency  judges  to  hold  the  Superior  Courts  of  any 
county,  or  district,  when  the  judge  assigned  thereto,  by  reason  of  sickness, 
disability,  or  other  cause,  is  unable  to  attend  and  hold  said  court,  and 
when  no  other  judge  is  available  to  hold  the  same.  Such  special  or 
emergency  judges  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  of  regular  judges  of 
the  Superior  Courts,  in  the  courts  which  they  are  so  appointed  to  hold;  j 
and  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  their  reasonable  compensation,  j 

Sec.  12.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  The  General  J 
Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  the  Judicial  Department  of  any  I 
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power  or  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertains  to  it  as  a  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  allot  and  distri- 
bute that  portion  of  this  power  and  jurisdiction  which  does  not  pertain  to 
the  Supreme  Court  among  the  other  courts  prescribed  in  this  Constitution 
or  which  may  be  established  by  law,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best; 
provide  also  a  proper  system  of  appeals;  and  regulate  by  law,  when  neces- 
sary, the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  all  the 
courts  below  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  without 
conflict  with  other  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  waiver  of  trial  by  jury.  In  all  issues  of  fact,  joined 
in  any  court,  the  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same  determined 
by  a  jury;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge  upon  the  facts  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Sec.  14.  Special  courts  in  cities.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  in 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  same  may  be  necessary. 

Sec  15.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  eight  years. 

Sec  16.  Election  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  A  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec  17.  Term  of  office.  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  four  years. 

Sec  18.  Fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  all  officers 
provided  for  in  this  article;  but  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  19.  What  laws  are,  and  shall  be,  in  force.  The  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully  altered. 

Sec  20.  Disposition  of  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pending  when 
this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  etc.  Actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity 
pending  when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  the 
change;  and  all  such  actions  and  suits  commenced  before,  and  pending  the 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  according  to  the  prac- 
tice now  in  use,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  said  rules. 

Sec  21.  Elections,  terms  of  office,  etc.,  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  and 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  as  is  provided  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
eight  years.  The  judges  o£  the  Superior  Courts,  elected  at  the  first  election 
under  this  amendment,  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  eight  years. 
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The  General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law  that  the 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  chosen  at  succeeding  elections,  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State,  as  is  herein  provided  for, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  22.  Transaction  of  business  in  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Superior 
Courts  shall  be,  at  all  times,  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  within 
their  jurisdiction,  except  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  requiring  a  jury. 

Sec  23.  Solicitors  for  each  judicial  district.  A  solicitor  shall  be  elected 
for  each  judicial  district,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  all  criminal  actions  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  and  advise  the  officers  of  justice  in  his  district. 

Sec.  24.  Sheriffs  and  Coroners.  In  each  county  a  sheriff  and  a  coroner 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  a  constable  elected  in  like 
manner  by  the  voters  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  When  there  is  no  coroner  in  a  county  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  county  may  appoint  one  for  special  cases.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  existing  for  any  cause  in  any  of  the  offices  created  by  this  section, 
the  commissioners  of  the  county  may  appoint  to  such  office  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

Sec.  25.  Vacancies.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  provided  for 
by  this  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointments  of 
the  Governor,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  appointees  shall  hold 
their  places  until  the  next  regular  election  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  when  elections  shall  be  held  to  fill  such  offices.  If  any  person, 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  of  said  offices,  shall  neglect  and  fail  to  qualify, 
such  offices  shall  be  appointed  to,  held  and  filled  as  provided  in  case  of 
vacancies  occurring  therein.  All  incumbents  of  said  offices  shall  hold 
until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Sec  26.  Terms  of  office  of  first  officers.  The  officers  elected  at  the  first 
election  held  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms 
prescribed  for  them,  respectively,  next  ensuing  after  the  next  regular 
election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  their  terms  shall  begin 
upon  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  27.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  several  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  such  regulations  as  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  prescribe,  of  civil  actions,  founded  on  contract,  wherein  the 
sum  demanded  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  wherein  the  title 
to  real  estate  shall  not  be  in  controversy;  and  of  all  criminal  matters  aris- 
ing within  their  counties  where  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  And  the  General  Assembly 
may  give  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  of  other  civil  actions 
wherein  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars.  When  an  issue  of  fact  shall  be  joined  before  a  justice,  on  demand 
of  either  party  thereto,  he  shall  cause  a  jury  of  six  men  to  be  summoned, 
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who  shall  try  the  same.  The  party  against  whom  the  judgment  shall  be 
rendered  in  any  civil  action  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the 
same.  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  the  party  against  whom  the  judg- 
ment is  given  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court,  where  the  matter  shall 
be  heard  anew.  In  all  cases  brought  before  a  justice,  he  shall  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  file  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  his  county. 

Sec.  28.  Vacancies  in  office  of  justices.  When  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and 
in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  voters  of  any  district  to  elect,  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

Sec  29.  Vacancies  in  office  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  In  case  the  office 
of  clerk  of  a  Superior  Court  for  a  county  shall  become  vacant  otherwise 
than  by  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  people  to 
elect,  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  an  election  can  be  regularly  held. 

Sec  30.  Officers  of  other  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  In  case  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  other  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  thereof  shall  be  elected  in  such 
manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and 
they  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

Sec  31.  Removal  of  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established 
by  law,  may  be  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  upon 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  judge  or  presiding  officer  against  whom  the  General  As- 
sembly may  be  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before 
'  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereon. 

Sec  32.  Removal  of  clerks  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  of  such  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law,  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  mental  or  physical  inability;  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  judges  of  said  court,  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  by  the  judge 
riding  the  district,  and  the  clerks  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  may  be  established  by  law  by  the  presiding  officers  of  said  courts. 
The  clerk  against  whom  proceedings  are  instituted  shall  receive  notice 
thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at 
least  ten  days  before  the  day  appointed  to  act  thereon,  and  the  clerk  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  thence 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  provided  in  other  cases  of  appeals. 

Sec  33.  Amendments  not  to  vacate  existing  offices.  The  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by  this  Convention  shall  not 
have  the  effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  filled,  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or 
appointment  under  the  said  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made 
in  pursuance  thereof. 
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ARTICLE  V 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Section  1.  Capitation  tax;  exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  may  levy 
a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  and 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars,  and 
cities  and  towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
dollar.  No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  commissioners  of 
the  several  counties  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  may  exempt  from  the 
capitation  tax  any  special  cases  on  account  of  poverty  or  infirmity. 

Sec.  2.  Application  of  proceeds  of  State  and  county  capitation  tax.  The 
proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one  year  shall 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  to  the  latter 
purpose. 

Sec  3.  State  taxation.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  be  exercised  in  a 
just  and  equitable  manner,  and  shall  never  be  surrendered,  suspended,  or 
contracted  away.  Taxes  on  property  shall  be  uniform  as  to  each  class  of 
property  taxed.  Taxes  shall  be  levied  only  for  public  purposes,  and  every 
act  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  in- 
comes: Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on  income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten 
per  cent  (10%),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  for  married  man 
with  a  wife  living  with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  minor  child 
or  children,  natural  or  adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons 
not  less  than  $1,000,  and  there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  in- 
cluding living  expenses)  so  that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

Sec.  4.  Limitations  upon  the  increase  of  public  debts.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  the  power  to  contract  debts  and  to  pledge  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  State  and  to  authorize  counties  and  municipalities  to  contract 
debts  and  pledge  their  faith  and  credit,  for  the  following  purposes:  To 
fund  or  refund  a  valid  existing  debt;  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  due  and  payable  within  the  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  fifty  per  centum  of  such  taxes;  to  supply  a  casual  deficit;  to  sup- 
press riots  or  insurrections,  or  to  repel  invasions.  For  any  purpose  other 
than  these  enumerated,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power,  during 
any  biennium,  to  contract  new  debts  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount 
in  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  State's  outstanding 
indebtedness  shall  have  been  reduced  during  the  next  preceding  biennium, 
unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and 
for  any  purpose  other  than  these  enumerated  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  no  power  to  authorize  counties  or  municipalities  to  contract  debts, 
and  counties  and  municipalities  shall  not  contract  debts,  during  any  fiscal 
year,  to  an  amount  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  the  particular  county  or  municipality  shall  have 
been  reduced  during  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year,  unless  the  subject  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  particular  county  or  municipality. 
In  any  election  held  in  the  State  or  in  any  county  or  municipality  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  proposed  indebtedness  must  be  approved 
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by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  thereon.  And  the  General  Assembly 
shall  have  no  power  to  give  or  lend  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any 
person,  association,  or  corporation,  except  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  such 
railroads  as  may  be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  in  which  the  State  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest,  unless  the 
subject  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  Property  exempt  from  taxation.  Property  belonging  to  the  State, 
or  to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  General 
Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries  and  property  held  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes;  also  wearing  apparel,  arms 
for  muster,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  the  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural implements  of  mechanics  and  farmers;  libraries  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, or  any  other  personal  property,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  General  Assembly  may  exempt  from  taxation  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  value  of  property  held  and 
used  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  6.  Taxes  levied  for  counties.  The  total  of  the  State  and  county  tax 
on  property  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  value 
of  property,  except  when  the  county  property  tax  is  levied  for  a  special 
purpose  and  with  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  may 
be  done  by  special  or  general  act:  Provided,  this  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  taxes  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
term  required  by  article  nine,  section  three,  of  the  Constitution:  Provided, 
further,  the  State  tax  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
value  of  property. 

Sec.  7.  Acts  levying  taxes  shall  state  objects,  etc.  Every  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  special  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  it  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VI 

SUFFRAGE  and  eligibility  to  office 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  male  person  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  male  person  who  has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  possessing  the  qualifications  set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  election  by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided.  (The  19th  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  rati- 
fied Aug.  6,  1920,  provided  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex."  North  Carolina  accordingly  by  c.  18,  Extra 
Session  1920,  provided  for  the  registration  and  voting  of  women.) 

Sec  2.  Qualifications  of  voters.  He  shall  reside  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district 
in  which  he  offers  to  vote  four  months  next  preceding  election:  Provided, 
that  removal  from  one  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  to  another 
in  the  same  county  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  from  which  he  has  re- 
moved until  four  months  after  such  removal.    No  person  who  has  been 
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convicted,  or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon  indictment, 
of  any  crime  the  punishment  of  which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  im- 
prisonment in  the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  unless  the  said 
person  shall  be  first  restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  3.  Voters  to  be  registered.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein  prescribed  and  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  provided  by  law,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
shall  enact  general  registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

Sec.  4.  Qualification  for  registration.  Every  person  presenting  himself 
for  registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language.  But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  January  1, 
1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descend- 
ant of  any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any 
election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational 
qualifications  herein  prescribed:  Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,  1908.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled 
to  vote  without  the  educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  shall, 
on  or  before  November  1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making  of  a  permanent 
record  of  such  registration;  and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever 
thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the  people  of  this  State, 
unless  disqualified  under  section  2  of  this  article. 

Sec.  5.  Indivisible  plan;  legislative  intent.  That  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the 
different  parts,  and  to  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the 
whole  shall  stand  or  fall  together. 

Sec.  6.  Elections  by  people  and  General  Assembly.  All  elections  by  the 
people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elections  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 

viva  voce. 

Sec  7.  Eligibility  to  office;  official  oath.  Every  voter  in  North  Carolina, 
except  as  in  this  article  disqualified,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  but  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 
following  oath: 

"I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support 

and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  that 

I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as   So 

help  me,  God." 

Sec.  8.  Disqualification  for  office.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall 
be  disqualified  for  office:  First,  all  persons  who  shall  deny  the  being  of 
Almighty  God.  Second,  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  or  con- 
fessed their  guilt  on  indictment  pending,  and  whether  sentenced  or  not,  or 
under  judgment  suspended,  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any  other  crime 
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for  which  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  since 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  corruption  or  malpractice  in 
office,  unless  such  person  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  this  chapter  operative.  That  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election  shall  be  cast  in 
favor  of  this  suffrage  amendment. 

ARTICLE  VII 

(Redrafted  and  submitted  to  popular  vote,  Aug.  2,  1900,  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1902.    P.  L.  1889,  c.  218  and  P.  L.  1900,  c.  2.) 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  County  officers.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  bien- 
nially by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  officers:  A  treasurer,  register 
of  deeds,  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners.  (Under  authority  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  1935,  c.  362,  s.  13,  provision  was  made  for  the  quadrennial 
election  of  registers  of  deeds,  certain  counties  being  exempted.) 

Sec.  2.  Duty  of  county  cojnmissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  exercise  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of  taxes,  and 
finances  of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds 
shall  be  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  first  elected  in  each  county  to  divide  the  same  into  con- 
venient districts,  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  prescribe  the  name  of 
the  said  districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1869. 

Sec.  4.  Toionships  have  corporate  powers.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
reports  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
said  districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary  purposes  of 
local  government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec  5.  Officers  of  townships.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially 
elected,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  and  shall,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes  and  finances, 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
General  Assembly  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  townships  in  which 
cities  and  towns  are  situated.  In  every  township  there  shall  also  be 
biennially  elected  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.    (Amended  by  c.  141,  1877.) 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  assess  property.  The  township  board  of  trustees 
shall  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their  townships  and  make  returns  to  the 
county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  clerk 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  treasurer  of  the  township. 
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Sec.  7.  No  debt  or  loan  except  by  a  majority  of  voters.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  its 
faith  or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any 
officers  of  the  same  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  therein. 

Sec  8.  No  money  drawn  except  by  law.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
any  county  or  township  treasury  except  by  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  officers  enter  on  duty.  The  county  officers  first  elected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  10.  Governor  to  appoint  justices.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  Who  shall  hold 
their  places  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article  shall  have  been 
carried  into  effect. 

Sec  11.  Charters  to  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed.  All  charters, 
ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations  shall  remain 
in  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Constitution. 

Sec.  12.  Debts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  not  to  be  paid.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  assume  to  pay,  nor  shall  any  tax 
be  levied  or  collected  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest  upon  any 
debt,  contracted  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  of  or  support  of  the  rebellion. 

Sec  13.  Powers  of  General  Assembly  over  municipal  corporations.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  change,  or 
abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  substitute  others 
in  their  place,  except  sections  seven,  nine  and  thirteen.  (Recent  amend- 
ment repealed  old  section  9  and  renumbered  sections  10-14.)  (Under  the 
general  authority  of  this  section  several  statutory  amendments  have  been 
made.    See  notes  supra,  ss.  1  and  5.) 

ARTICLE  VIII 

CORPORATIONS  OTHER  THAN  MUNICIPAL 

Section  1.  Corporations  under  general  laws.  No  corporation  shall  be 
created,  nor  shall  its  charter  be  extended,  altered,  or  amended  by  special 
act,  except  corporations  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory 
purposes  that  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 
State;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the 
chartering  and  organization  of  all  corporations,  and  for  amending,  ex- 
tending, and  forfeiture  of  all  charters,  except  those  above  permitted  by 
special  act.  All  such  general  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  or  repealed;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  by 
special  act  repeal  the  charter  of  any  corporation. 

Sec  2.  Debits  of  corporations,  how  secured.  Dues  from  corporations 
shall  be  secured  by  such  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporations,  and 
other  means,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  What  corporations  shall  include.  The  term  "Corporation"  as 
used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint- 
stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations 
not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall 
have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts  in  like 
cases  as  natural  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Legislature  to  provide  for  organizing  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning 
their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debts 
by  such  municipal  corporations. 

ARTICLE  IX 

EDUCATION 

Section  1.  Education  shall  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec  2.  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  schools;  separation  of  the 
races.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution, 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught 
in  separate  public  schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of, 
or  to  the  prejudice  of,  either  race. 

Sec  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  county  of  the  State 
shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or 
more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year; 
and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  afore- 
said requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

Sec.  4.  What  property  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United 
States;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging 
to  any  State  fund  for  purposes  of  education,  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
sales  of  the  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts, 
or  devices  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or 
devise,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  pur- 
poses whatsoever. 

Sec  5.  County  school  fund;  proviso.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund;  also  the  net  proceeds 
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from  the  sale  of  estrays;  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  for- 
feitures and  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of 
the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State;  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid 
by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  belong 
to  and  remain  in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties 
of  this  State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be 
annually  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  Election  of  trustees,  and  provisions  for  maintenance,  of  the 
University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when 
chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endow- 
ments thereof  in  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said 
University;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws, 
and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  maintenance  and  management  of  said  University. 

Sec.  7.  Benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  or  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the 
youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  all  the  property 
which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from 
escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

Sec  8.  Board  of  Education.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Attorney-General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  9.  President  and  secretary.  The  Governor  shall  be  president  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  of  the  hoard.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to 
all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the 
educational  fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said 
board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
when  so  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  reenacted  by  the 
board. 

Sec  11.  First  session  of  the  hoard.  The  first  session  af  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  organization  of  the  State  Government  under  this  Constitution;  the  time 
of  future  meetings  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

Sec  12.  Quorum.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec  13.  Expenses.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Assembly. 
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Sec.  14.  Agricultural  department.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain, in  connection  with  the  University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  15.  Children  must  attend  school.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months, 
unless  educated  by  other  means. 

ARTICLE  X 

HOMESTEADS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Section  1.  Exemptions  of  personal  property.  The  personal  property  of 
any  resident  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
selected  by  such  resident,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  exempted  from  sale  under 
execution  or  other  final  process  of  any  court  issued  for  the  collection  of 
any  debt. 

Sec  2.  Homestead.  Every  homestead,  and  the  dwellings  and  buildings 
used  therewith,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  selected 
by  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  any  lot 
in  a  city,  town,  or  village  with  the  dwellings  and  buildings  used  thereon, 
owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  under  execution 
or  other  final  process  obtained  on  any  debt.  But  no  property  shall  be 
exempt  from  sale  for  taxes  or  for  payment  of  obligations  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  said  premises. 

Sec  3.  Homestead  exemption  from  debt.  The  homestead,  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  debt  during 
the  minority  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec  4.  Laborer's  lien.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this 
article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  work 
done  and  performed  for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a 
mechanic's  lien  for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec  5.  Benefit  of  widow.  If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving  a 
widow  but  no  children,  the  same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  her 
husband,  and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit 
during  her  widowhood,  unless  she  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her  own 
right. 

Sec.  6.  Property  of  married  women  secured  to  them.  The  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage,  and 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage,  become 
in  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  estate 
and  property  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obli- 
gations, or  engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised,  and  be- 
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queathed,  and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her  as 
if  she  were  unmarried. 

Sec.  7.    Husband  may  insure  Ms  life  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  children.  \ 
The  husband  may  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  the  amount  j 
thus  insured  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to  the 
guardian,  if  under  age,  for  her  or  their  own  use,  free  from  all  the  claims  j 
of  the  representatives  of  her  husband,  or  any  of  his  creditors.    And  the 
policy  shall  not  be  subject  to  claims  of  creditors  of  the  insured  during  the 
life  of  the  insured,  if  the  insurance  issued  is  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  j 
of  the  wife  and/or  children. 

Sec.  8.  How  deed  for  homestead  may  be  made.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
foregoing  sections  of  this  article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a 
homestead  from  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made  by  the 
owner  of  a  homestead  shall  be  valid  without  the  voluntary  signature  and 
assent  of  his  wife,  signified  on  her  private  examination  according  to  law. 

ARTICLE  XI 

PUNISHMENTS,  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

Section  1.  Punishments;  convict  labor;  proviso.  The  following  punish- 
ments only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  viz.:  death,  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines,  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this 
State.  The  foregoing  provision  for  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  employment  of  such  convict  labor  on  public 
works  or  highways,  or  other  labor  for  public  benefit,  and  the  farming  out 
thereof,  where  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  but  no  con- 
vict shall  be  farmed  out  who  has  been  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
manslaughter,  rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  arson;  Provided,  that  no 
convict  whose  labor  may  be  farmed  out  shall  be  punished  for  any  failure 
of  duty  as  a  laborer,  except  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  State;  but  the 
convicts  so  farmed  out  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and 
control,  as  to  their  government  and  discipline,  of  the  penitentiary  board 
or  some  officer  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Death  punishment.  The  object  of  punishment  being  not  only  to 
satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the  offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime, 
murder,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  punishable  with 
death,  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  enact. 

Sec  3.  Penitentiary.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  meeting, 
make  provision  for  the  erection  and  conduct  of  a  State's  Prison  or  peniten- 
tiary at  some  central  and  accessible  point  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Houses  of  correction.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  for 
the  erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  vagrants  and  persons  guilty  of 
misdemeanors  shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed. 

Sec.  5.  Houses  of  refuge.  A  house  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  estab- 
lished whenever  the  public  interests  may  require  it,  for  the  correction  and 
instruction  of  other  classes  of  offenders. 
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Sec.  6.  The  sexes  to  be  separated.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competent 
legislation,  that  the  structure  and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions  of 
the  State,  county  jails,  and  city  police  prisons  secure  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  prisoners,  and  that  male  and  female  prisoners  be  never  con- 
fined in  the  same  room  or  cell. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Beneficient  provisions  for 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first 
session,  appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to 
whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State 
institutions,  and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their 
condition,  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

Sec  8.  Orphan  houses.  There  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
measures  devised  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  orphan 
houses,  where  destitute  orphans  may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  taught 
some  business  or  trade. 

Sec.  9.  Inebriates  and  idiots.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  devise  means  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  in- 
ebriates. 

Sec  10.  Deaf  mutes,  blind,  and  insane.  The  General  Assembly  may  pro- 
vide that  the  indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane  of  the  State  shall  be 
cared  for  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Sec  11.  Self-supporting.  It  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  all  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  their  creation. 

ARTICLE  XII 

MILITIA 

Section  1.  Who  are  liable  to  militia  duty.  All  able-bodied  male  citizens 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty 
years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  duty  in  the 
militia:  Provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  be  averse  to  bearing  arms, 
from  religious  scruples,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom. 

Sec  2.  Organizing,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
organizing,  arming,  equipping,  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  for  paying 
the  same,  when  called  into  active  service. 

Sec  3.  Governor  commander-in-chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  law, 
suppress  riots  or  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasion. 

Sec  4.  Exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  exemptions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enact  laws  that  may 
be  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  militia. 
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article  XIII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Convention,  how  called.  No  convention  of  the  people  of  this 
State  shall  ever  be  called  by  the  General  Assembly,  unless  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  members  of  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  except  the  proposition,  Convention  or  No  Convention,  be 
first  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  at  the  next  general 
election,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  should  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  be  in  favor  of  said  convention,  it  shall  assemble  on  such  day 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  altered.  No  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  State  shall  be  altered  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  have 
been  agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly. 
And  the  amendment  or  amendments  so  agreed  to  shall  be  submitted  at  the 
next  general  election  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  in  the  event  of  their  adoption 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1.  Indictments.  All  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found, 
or  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offense  committed  before  this 
Constitution  takes  effect,  may  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  proper  courts,  but 
no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  forbidden  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  fighting  duel.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a 
duel,  or  assist  in  the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry 
a  challenge  therefor,  or  agree  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  fight  a  duel,  shall 
hold  any  office  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Drawing  money.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall  be 
annually  published. 

Sec  4.  Mechanic's  lien.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  proper 
legislation,  for  giving  to  mechanics  and  laborers  an  adequate  lien  on  the 
subject-matter  of  their  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Governor  to  make  appointments.  In  the  absence  of  any  contrary 
provision,  all  officers  of  this  State,  whether  heretofore  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  shall  hold  their  positions  only  until  other  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  the  officers  are  elective,  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  Seat  of  government.  The  seat  of  government  in  this  State  shall 
remain  at  the  city  of  Raleigh. 
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Sec.  7.  Holding  office.  No  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  or 
under  this  State,  or  under  any  other  state  or  government,  shall  hold  or 
exercise  any  other  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of 
this  State,  or  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly: 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  officers  in  the 
militia,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  public  charities,  or  com- 
missioners for  special  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes  prohibited.  All  marriages 
between  a  white  person  and  a  Negro,  or  between  a  white  person  and  a 
person  of  Negro  descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  are  hereby 
forever  prohibited. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

J.  M.  Broughton,  Governor,  President.  George  Ross  Pou,  State  Auditor. 

R.  L.  Harris,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer. 

Thad  A.  Eure,  Secretary  of  State.  Harry  McMullan,  Attorney-General. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary.  Miss  Foye  Daniel,  Receptionist. 

division  of  publications 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Miss  Violette  Leveridge,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  STATISTICS 

A.  C.  Davis,  Director.  James  A.  Weathers,  Jr.,  Field  Auditor. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School  Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Asst.  Accountant. 

Accounts.  Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Secretary. 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician.  Miss  Lucille  Pittard,  Jr.  Stenographer. 

John  T.  Talton,  Jr.,  Accountant.  Miss  Edna  Crumpler,  Jr.  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director.  Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  R.  Terrell,  Supervisor  of  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Secretary. 

Certification.  Miss  Madie  Hicks,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Lewis,  Asst.  Supervisor  of                Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 

Certification.  Mrs.  Ora  Crawford,  Jr.  Stenographer. 
• 

DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School 
A.  B.  Combs,  Assistant  Director.  Library  Adviser. 

Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate.  Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary. 

*H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate.  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Secretary. 

J.  E.  Cobb,  Associate.  Miss  Erma  Smith,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate.  Miss  Matrena  Lockhart,  Stenographer. 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser  Physical  and 
Health  Education  and  Safety. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director.  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director. 

Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary.  Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  Colored 

A.  E.  Manley,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools.  Elementary  Schools. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Hayes,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
J.  E.  Miller,  Director.  Miss  Geraldine  Chambless,  Stenographer. 


*On  leave  1941-42  as  Coordinator  for  the  Twelve-Year  Public  School  Program. 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH  COORDINATING  SERVICE* 


Walter  Wilkins,  M.D.,  School  Health  Coordinator. 
John  F.  Kendrick,  M.D.,  Staff  Member, 

International  Health  Division, 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  Adviser. 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser  Physical 

Education. 

Miss  Olive  Brown,  Assistant  Adviser  Physical 

Education. 
Miss  French  Boyd,  Nutritionist. 
Miss  MacVeigh  Hutchison,  Health  Nurse. 


Miss  M.  Pearl  Weaver,  Health  Nurse. 

Miss  Frances  Stanton,  Health  Nurse. 

Miss  Cora  Beam,  Health  Nurse. 

Miss  Frances  Ware,  Health  Nurse. 

Walter  J.  Hughes,  M.D.,  Medical  Adviser 
to  Colored  Schools. 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Douglas,  Health  Educa- 
tion Adviser  to  Colored  Schools. 

Miss  Josephine  McCauley,  Jr. 
Stenographer. 


STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  McCulloch,  Elizabethtown. 


H.  G.  Ashcraft,  Charlotte. 
T.  A.  Finch,  Thomasville. 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 


Agriculture 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor. 
R.  J.  Peeler,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Mrs.  Labon  Thornton,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Shirley,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Paul  Reddish,  Stenographer. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor,  Raleigh. 
N.  B.  Chestnut,  District  Supervisor,  Whiteville. 
T.  H.  Stafford,  District  Supervisor,  Asheville. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  District  Supervisor,  Pleasant 
Garden. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor,  Rockingham. 

Defense  Training 
R.  B.  Winchester,  Asst.  Supervisor  in  Charge  of 

Defense  Training. 
John  I.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Senior  Accountant. 
Miss  Linda  Riddle,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Alice  Broome,  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lancaster,  Clerk. 

Home  Economics 

Miss  -Catherine  Dennis,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Virginia  Ward,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Mabel  York,  Stenographer. 

Trades  and  Industries 

George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor. 

M.  L.  Rhodes,  Asst.  Supervisor. 

Q.  E.  Mathis,  Asst.  Supervisor. 

Miss  Mildred  Clendenin,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Donovan  Brown,  Stenographer. 

Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance 

S.  Marion  Justice,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ethel  Butler,  Stenographer. 

Distributive  Education 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ethel  Butler,  Stenographer. 


NYA  Education 

Raleigh  Office 
L.  B.  Singleton,  Supervisor. 
Porter  Garland,  Asst.  Supervisor  of  Oc- 
cupational Information  and  Guidance. 
Paul  0.  Latham,  Senior  Accountant. 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Giles,  Supervisor  of  Clerical 
Projects  and  Correspondence 
Instruction. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Ingram,  Jr.  Typist. 
Dale  F.  Keller,  Supervisor  Radio  and 

Visual  Aids. 
Miss  Hazel  Dawson,  Secretary. 
Miss  Betsy  Morris,  Jr.  Typist. 
Miss  Marie  Viverette,  Receptionist  and 

File  Clerk. 
Mrs.  LaRue  A.  King,  Jr.  Typist. 

Recreation  Division: 
Thomas  I.  Hines,  Supervisor  of 

Recreation. 
L.  L.  Miller,  Asst.  Supervisor  of 

Recreation. 
Iris  E.  White,  Stenographer. 
Negro  Division: 

Clarence  I.  Sawyer,  Advisor  on  NYA 

Negro  Education. 
Miss  Mae  E.  Hamlin,  Advisor  on  Negro 

NYA  Health  Education. 
Miss  Rubye  Juanita  Hunter,  Jr.  Typist. 

Kinston  Area 
David  R.  McCain  Educational  Supervisor 
for  Boys. 

Mrs.  Thelma  R.  Everett,  Educational 

Supervisor  for  Girls. 
Miss  Anne  Elizabeth  Jennette,  Secretary. 

Greensboro  Area 
Harold  H.  Deaton,  Educational  Super- 
visor for  Boys. 
Miss  Louise  Burnette,  Educational 

Supervisor  for  Girls. 
Miss  Ruth  Morrison,  Secretary. 

♦This  staff  represents  both  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 
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Industrial  Rehabilitation 

Raleigh  Office 
C.  H.  Warren,  Supervisor. 
F.  S.  Barker,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
A.  B.  Starnes,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Phifer,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  G.  J.  MacMillan,  Stenographer. 

Charlotte  Office 
H.  E.  Springer,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Nellie  Abernathy,  Stenographer. 

Asheville  Office 
fJ.  H.  Clippard,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
H.  A.  Wood,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruth  Frady,  Stenographer. 

Greenville  Office 
John  W.  Blackraan,  Jr.,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruth  Crumpler,  Stenographer. 


NYA  Education — Continued 

Asheville  Area 
W.  T.  Foster,  Educational  Supervisor 
for  Boys. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Educational 

Supervisor  for  Girls. 
Miss  Virginia  Denton,  Secretary. 

Charlotte  Area 
Edwin  R.  Poole,  Educational  Supervisor 

for  Boys. 

Miss  Sarah  Burton  Jenkins,  Educational 
Supervisor  for  Girls. 

Wilmington  Area 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Groverman,  Educa- 
tional Supervisor  for  Girls. 
Sanford  Area 
Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Wall,  Educational 
Supervisor  for  Girls. 


STATE  TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 


Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Harry  McMullan,  Raleigh. 
W.  Z.  Betts,  Raleigh. 
J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville. 
R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro. 


OFFICE  STAFF 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Executive  Secretary. 
M.  W.  Fowler,  Bookkeeper. 
Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Field  Representative. 
J.  J.  Kelly,  Shipping  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Hazeline  H.  Whitley,  Secretary. 
Miss  Ella  Virginia  Braswell,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Rebecca  Norman,  Stenographer. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Raleigh.  C.  A.  Croft,  Durham. 

W.  R.  Middleton,  Winston-Salem. 


STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 

R.  L.  Harris,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chairman,  Roxboro. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vice-Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 
Elbert  S.  Peele,  Williamston.  John  A.  Oates,  Fayetteville. 

James  B.  Boyce,  Warrenton.  Walter  C.  Sanders,  Monroe. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  Zebulon.  Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  Charlotte. 

Egbert  L.  Davis,  Winston-Salem.  Lee  B.  Weathers,  Shelby. 

H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham.  Ralph  H.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  Brevard. 


OFFICE  STAFF 


Nathan  H.  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Woltz,  Stenographer. 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk. 

Miss  Nancy  McCrary,  Clerk. 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Auditor. 

E.  S.  Webb,  Junior  Auditor. 

A.  K.  Lovin,  Junior  Auditor. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 


C.  W.  Blanchard,  Sr.  Accounting  Clerk. 
H.  E.  Kendall,  Associate  Engineer. 
C.  C.  Brown,  Equipment  Engineer. 
L.  C.  Thornton,  Bus  Route  Supervisor. 
T.  E.  Glass,  Bus  Inspector. 
Miss  Cora  Richmond,  Jr.  Accounting 
Clerk. 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 


tOn  leave  1941-42. 
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TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Charles  M.  Johnson,  Chairman. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  Lorimer  W.  Midgett 

H.  E.  Stacy  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell 

L.  C.  Gifford  L.  D.  Moore 

STAFF 

Baxter  Durham,  Secretary  Troy  V.  McKinney,  Chief  Auditor 

ELEMENTARY  TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

H.  B.  Marrow,  Chairman,  Smithfield.  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton. 

Miss  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Secretary,  W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem. 

Raleigh.  Miss  Cynthia  Reeves,  Greensboro. 

Miss  Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids.  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro. 

STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill.  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby. 

*J.  M.  Shields,  Secretary,  New  Bern.  C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

C.  F.  Carroll,  High  Point. 

CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

State 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  W.  T.  Parrott,  Kinston 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Dr.  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Dr.  F.  B.  Watkins,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  for  the  Colored  Insane  Dr.  F.  L.  Whelpley,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Gastonia 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Western  Sanatorium  Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger,  Black  Mountain 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 

State  Prison  Oscar  Pitts,  Raleigh 

Private 

Appalachian  Hall,  Asheville  Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Superintendent 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium,  Morganton  Dr.  James  W.  Vernon,  Superintendent 

Glenwood  Park  Sanitarium,  Greensboro  Dr.  J.  Fred  Merritt,  Superintendent 

Pinebluff  Sanitarium,  Pinebluff  Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Superintendent 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill 

Leslie  Campbell,  Vice-President  i  Buie's  Creek 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  Raleigh 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill 

R.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration;  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Professor  of  Education 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C  Raleigh 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration  ;  T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Administration  ;  F.  H.  McNutt,  Professor  of  Education 


♦Deceased. 
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— Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Leon  R.  Meadows,  President  Greenville 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  H.  T.  Hunter,  President  Cullowhee 

Group  B — Junior  Colleges: 

Biltmore  College,*  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Dean  Asheville 

Public  Institutions — Negro 

Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President;  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President;  Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

— Teachers'  Colleges: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  H.  L.  Trigg,  President  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President  Fayetteville 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President  Winston-Salem 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

Group  A — Teachers'  College: 

Pembroke  State  College  for  Indians,  Owens  Hand  Browne,  Acting  President  Pembroke 

Denominational  and  Other  Private  Colleges — White 
Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President ;  F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College   Salisbury 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President;  J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College   Davidson 

J.  R.  Cunningham,  President;  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University   Durham 

R.  L.  Flowers,  President;  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College   Elon  College 

L.  E.  Smith,  President ;  J.  D.  Messick,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  MacDonald  College  Red  Springs 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College   Greensboro 

Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President;  Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College  Guilford  College 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College   Raleigh 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College   Charlotte 

Hunter  Blakely,  President;  J.  M.  Goddard,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College   Winston-Salem 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President;  Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

— Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  College,!  Frank  C.  Foster,  President  Asheville 


*Not  supported  by  State. 

fFor  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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Group  B — Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Vincent  G.  Taylor,  President  Belmont 

♦♦Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  R.  Cantrell,  President  Boiling  Springs 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek 

**Chowan  College,  H.  Haddon  Dudley,  President  Murfreesboro 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  coordinate  with  Pineland  College,  Rev.  and 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg 

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk 

Louisburg  College,  Walter  Patten,  President  Louisburg 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President  Mars  Hill 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville 

Montreat  College,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent  Oak  Ridge 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer 

Pineland  College,  coordinate  with  Edwards  Military  Institute,  Rev.  and 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President  Maxton 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress  Belmont 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh 

Wingate  Junior  College,  C.  C.  Burris,  President  Wingate 

Group  C — Unclassified : 

Black  Mountain  College,  W.  R.  Wunsch,  Rector  Black  Mountain 

Denominational  and  Other  Private  Colleges — Negro 

Group  A — Senior  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro 

David  D.  Jones,  President ;  Miss  Bessie  Jones,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President;  W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College   Salisbury 

W.  J.  Trent,  President;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University   Raleigh 

Robert  P.  Daniel,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President;  Earl  H.  McClenney,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  B — Junior  Colleges: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  President  Concord 

Lmmanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau,  President  Greensboro 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Ex  Officio: 

President,  K.  G.  Phillips,  Gastonla.  N.  E.  A.  Director,  E.  H.  Garinger, 

Vice-President,  John  C.  Lockhart,  Charlotte.  Charlotte. 

Past-President,  S.  G.  Hawfleld,  Raleigh.  State  Supt.,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Raleigh. 

Sec'y-Treas.,  Fred  W.  Greene,  Raleigh. 

District  Representatives : 

Western  District   H.  Bueck,  Murphy 

South  Piedmont  District   John  H.  Nettles,  Salisbury 

Northwestern  District   Miss  Bessie  Holmes,  Graham 

North  Central  District   A.  M.  Proctor,  Durham 

Northeastern  District   C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville 

Southeastern  District   J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown 


**Not  accredited  since  1937-38;  through  error  symbol  was  printed  by  Lees-McRae  College  in 
1940-41  Directory. 
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DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   Dean  B.  Pruette,  Valdese 

South  Piedmont  District   B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 

Northwestern  District   R.  S.  Proctor,  Mocksville 

North  Central  District   _  

Northeastern  District   James  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

Southeastern  District   A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville 

PRESIDENTS  OF  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Adult  Education  Department  Mrs.  Juanita  Kesler  Henry,  Salisbury 

Agriculture  Teachers   R.  H.  Lankford,  R.  4,  Asheville 

Art  Teachers   Mrs.  Esther  Huffman,  Charlotte 

Audio-Visual  Education  Teachers  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Rale'gh 

Bible  Teachers   Janet  Robinson,  Charlotte 

Business  Education  Teachers  B.  E.  Lyon,  Hendersonville 

City  Administrative  High  School  Principals  E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford 

Classroom  Teachers   Mrs.  Annie  Laurie  McDonald,  Hickory 

Deans  of  Women  Kate  Parks  Kitchen,  Rocky  Mount 

Department  of  Superintendence  Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville 

District  Principals   H.  B.  Mayo,  Lucama 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers  Pearl  W.  Fishel,  Gibson 

Elementary  Principals   Dean  B.  Pruette,  Valdese 

English  Teachers   Cathleen  Pike,  Greensboro 

French  Teachers  Mary  C.  Hamilton,  Red  Springs 

Future  Teachers  Jane  Murphy,  Elon  College 

German  Teachers  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Durham 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers  Annie  Rose  Sutherland,  Raleigh 

Higher  Education  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

High  School  Girls'  Physical  Education  Association  Augusta  Barnett,  Asheville 

Home  Economics  Association  Nell  Kennette,  Salisbury 

Industrial  Education  Teachers  Charles  A.  Burnes,  Gibsonville 

Latin  Teachers  Brown  Phillips,  Durham 

Mathematics  Teachers  Sarah  Oliver  Smith,  Winston-Salem 

Modern  Lauguage  Teachers  R.  T.  Dunstan,  Greensboro 

Music  Teachers  Mark  Hoffman,  Greensboro 

Physical  Education  Teachers  Eugene  E.  Garbee,  Boone 

Primary  Teachers  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan  Dacy,  Asheville 

Public  School  Principals  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City 

Rural  Education  Association  W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax 

School  Librarians  Mrs.  Frances  Brown,  Asheville 

Science  Teachers  James  M.  Schreyer,  Asheboro 

Social  Science  Teachers  Martha  Craddock,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Spanish  Teachers  F.  C.  Hayes,  Guilford  College 

Special  Class  Teachers  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction  Carrie  B.  Wilson,  Burlington 

Vocational  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  Rhoda  T.  LaPrade,  Durham 

Vocational  Guidance  Association  B.  G.  Childs,  Durham 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  President  Fayetteville  Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers, 

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Vice-President  Greensboro  Recording  Secretary  Gastonia 

G.  E.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  Charlotte  A.  Elder,  Treasurer  Durham 

0.  C.  Hall  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey  John  W.  Mitchell 

L.  R.  Bess  Ada  G.  Battle  Nelson  H.  Harris 

James  E.  Shepard  Luaco  H.  Hall  C.  B.  Nixon 

C.  F.  Pope 
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SECTION  OFFICERS 

College  Section 
I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman ;  M.  P.  Schute,  Secretary 

High  School  Section 

W.  H.  Davenport,  General  Chairman ;  Lois  Turner,  Secretary 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  :    Rudolph  Webber,  Chairman ;  Mary  R.  Perrin,  Secretary 
MATH.  AND  SCIENCE  :    E.  L.  Raiford,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary 
HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH  :    Henry  Johnson,  Chairman ;  Lois  Turner,  Secretary 

Elementary  Section 
Mrs.  Etel  T.  Hayswood,  Chairman ;  Fannie  McCullum,  Secretary 

Primary  Section 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Dobbins,  Chairman ;  Bertha  Andrews,  Secretary 

Grammar  Grade  Section 
A.  H.  Peeler,  Chairman ;  Sadie  I.  Saulter,  Secretary 

Art  Section 

Mrs.  Louise  V.  Frye,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Davis,  Secretary 

High  School  Principals  Section 
L.  E.  Boyd,  Chairman ;  J.  C.  Bias,  Secretary 

Physical  Education  Department 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Butler,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  N.  A.  Cherry,  Secretary 

Adult  Education 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Lane,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Marks,  Secretary 

Home  Economics 
Alberta  B.  Turner,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  Madeline  Johns  Gee,  Secretary 

Industrial  Education 
J.  M.  Marteena,  Chairman ;  P.  A.  Mayfield,  Secretary 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES — LICENSED 


Ashmore  Business  College  Thomasville 

Blanton's  Business  College  Asheville 

Bryce  Commercial  College  High  Point 

Burlington  Business  College  Burlington 

Carolina  Business  School  Charlotte 

Carolina  School  of  Commerce  Rocky  Mount 

Cecil's  Business  College  Asheville 

Charlotte  Commercial  College  Charlotte 

Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 

School   Durham 

Draughon  Business  College  Winston-Salem 

Durham  College  of  Commerce  Durham 

Ellis,  Dora,  School  Charlotte 

Evans  School  of  Commerce  Gastonia 

Fuller's  (Mrs.)  School  of  Stenography  ..Oxford 

Geyer  Business  College  Charlotte 

Guilford  Business  College  High  Point 

Hardbarger's  Secretarial  and 

Business  School   Raleigh 

Henderson  Business   College  Henderson 

Hickory  Business  College  Hickory 


Hoyle's  Secretarial  School  Raleigh  j 

Ideal  Shorthand  School  Winston -Salem  I 

Jones  Business  College  High  Point  j 

Kennedy's  Commercial  School  Durham 

King's  Business  College  Charlotte  j 

King's  Business  College  Greensboro  | 

King's  Business  College  Raleigh  j 

McClung's  Business  College  Greensboro 

Morgan  Business  College  Albemarle 

Motte's  Secretarial  School  Wilmington  j 

National  School  of  Commerce  Charlotte  ! 

Newton  Business  College  Newton  j 

Price's  (Miss)  Secretarial  School  Charlotte 

Raleigh  School  of  Commerce  Raleigh 

Salisbury  Business  College  Salisbury 

Sanford  Business  College  Sanford 

Spencerian  School   Charlotte 

Tilgham  Business  College  Weldon  I 

Twin  City  College  of  Commerce.. Winston- Salem  \ 

Weller  Stenographic  Studio  Asheville  Ij 

Worth  Business  College  Fayetteville 


ORPHANAGES 


Alexander  Home  

Alexander  Schools,  Inc, 
Appalachian  School  


Mrs.  Willie  R.  Loven,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

 W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

 Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Penland 
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Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

**Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Mrs.  Emma  Sams,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  J.  A.  Beshel,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

■(•Children's  Home,  Inc  0.  V.  Woosley,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Christian  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  T.  A.  Hamme,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Eliada  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  James  A.  Evans,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home  Mrs.  Jane  Russell,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

**Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  (Branch  of  Mills  Home)  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Children's  Home  of  N.  C,  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  M  R.  B.  Bruton,  Superintendent.Lexington 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

South  Mountain  Institute  Miss  Lucy  Brown,  Superintendent,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

♦♦Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  ,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  College  Frank  C.  Foster,  Asheville 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Peary  Case,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Elon  College  J.  D.  Messick,  Elon  College 

Flora  MacDonald  College  Miss  Mary  Conoly,  Red  Springs 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  Paul  N.  Garber,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  N.  C  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  R-  B.  House,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest-Meredith  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Wake  Forest-Meredith-Mars  Hill  I-  N.  Carr,  Mars  Hill 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  U.  N.  C  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  -  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  H.  L.  Trigg,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  J-  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I-  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N-  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

♦♦Temporary  care  institutions.  fChild-placing  institutions. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  T.  E.  Powell,  Jr.,  Elon  College 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Thomas  T.  Cooper,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  .W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta  Dr.  T.  R.  Burgiss,  Sparta 

(Express  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  „.J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  K.  M.  Hardison,  Wadesboro 

Morven  Howe  Henry,  Morven  W.  R.  Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro  H.  G.  Hodges,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J.  B.  Hash,  Jefferson  J.  W.  Gambill,  West  Jefferson 

(Express  Office :  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland  E.  C.  Guy,  Newland 

Beaufort  Frank  A.  Edmondson,  Washington  Chas.  F.  Cowell,  Washington 

Washington  JJ3.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  L.  H.  Swindell,  Washington 

Bertie  U.  W.  Early,  Windsor  J.  P.  Rascoe,  Windsor 

Bladen  J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bladenboro 

Brunswick  Annie  May  Woodside,  Southport  R.  T.  Woodside,  Southport 

Buncombe  ...T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Dr.  B.  E.  Morgan,  Asheville 

Asheville  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville  W.  M.  Smathers,  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  M.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  JBoyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  J.  H.  Giles,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  .Wm.  S.  Hamilton,  Morganton  C.  M.  Wonner,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  G.  G.  Allen,  Kannapolis 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb,  Concord  C.  L.  Propst,  Concord 

Kannapolis  .W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  H.  B.  Robertson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  Dr.  J.  F.  Reece,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir  G.  C.  Courtney,  Lenoir 

Camden  .E.  P.  Leary,  Camden  W.  I.  Sawyer,  South  Mills 

Carteret  J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort  Dr.  L.  W.  Moore,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville  0.  A.  Powell,  Yanceyville 

(Express  Office :  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton  E.  M.  Yoder,  Newton 

Hickory  .R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  Geo.  E.  Bisaner,  Hickory 

Newton  B.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Lock  Lawrence,  Newton 

Chatham  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  W.  A.  Hinton,  Pittsboro,  R.  2 

Cherokee  .Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cover,  Sr.,  Andrews 

Andrews  .1.  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  L.  B.  Nichols,  Andrews 

Murphy  .Hieronymus  Bueck,  Murphy  J.  D.  Mallonee,  Jr.,  Murphy 

Chowan  .W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  S.  E.  Morris,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  George  C.  Jarrett,  Hayesville 

(Express  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  Thurman  Hamrick,  Kings  Mountain 

Kings  Mountain. .B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  .W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  J.  Lawrence  Lackey,  Shelby 

Columbus  Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  A.  L.  Griffin,  Cerro  Gordo 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  R.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville  N.  S.  McArthur,  Fayetteville,  R.  3 

Fayetteville  .Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville  W.  C.  Downing,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck  C.  P.  White,  Poplar  Branch 

(Express  Office:  Snowden) 

Dare  R.  i.  Leake,  Manteo  E.  N.  Baum,  Kitty  Hawk 

(Express  Office:  Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Ralph  H.  Wilson,  Lexington 

Lexington  .L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  L.  A.  Martin,  Lexington 

Thomasville  J.  N.  Hauss,  Thomasville  C.  F.  Lambeth,  Thomasville 

Davie  -R.  S.  Proctor,  Mocksville  T.  C.  Pegram,  Cooleemee 

DuPIin  0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  R.  M.  Carr,  Wallace 

Durham  L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham  T.  0.  Sorrell,  Durham 

Durham  W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Durham 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Edgecombe  E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  Dr.  Spencer  P.  Bass,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston -Salem  Frank  A.  Stith,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem...J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  B.  S.  Womble,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  Dr.  H.  G.  Perry,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  C.  L.  McGhee,  Franklinton 

Gaston  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  M.  A.  Stroup,  Cherryville 

Cherryville  .W.  F.  Starnes,  Cherryville  H.  B.  Harrelson,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  K.  G.  Phillips,  Gastonia  Van  A.  Covington,  Gastonia 

Gates  Henry  Overman,  Gatesville  H.  F.  Parker,  Eure 

(Express  Office :  Roduco) 

Graham  .F.  S.  Griffin,  Robbinsville  R.  B.  Millsaps,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office :  Topton) 

Granville  B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  J-  P.  Hall,  Oxford 

Greene  A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill  Ed  S.  Taylor,  Walstonburg 

(Express  Office :  Kinston) 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  J-  H.  Joyner,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  Claude  Riser,  Greensboro 

High  Point  C.  F.  Carroll,  High  Point  C.  F.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax  R-  L.  Applewhite,  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids..C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  R.  L.  Towe,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  N.  J.  Shepherd,  Weldon 

Harnett  C.  Reid  Ross,  Lillington  Mack  M.  Jernigan,  Dunn 

Haywood  Jack  Messer,  Waynesville  R-  T.  Messer,  Waynesville 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton  Dr.  A.  P.  Cline,  Canton 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville  Floyd  E.  Osborne,  Arden 

Hendersonville....F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  0.  A.  Meyer,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  J.  R.  Brown,  Winton  Geo.  T.  Underwood,  Murfreesboro 

(Express  Office  :  Cofield) 

Hoke....  Jv.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  A.  W.  Wood,  Rockfish 

Hyde  .N.  W.  Shelton,  Swan  Quarter  Dr.  J.  W.  Miller,  Engelhard 

(Express  Office:  Belhaven) 

Iredell  T.  Ward  Guy,  Statesville  R-  C.  Bunch,  Statesville 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville  W.  C.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Mooresville 

Statesville  Stacy  Weaver,  Statesville  C.  H.  Dearman,  Statesville 

Jackson  A.  C.  Moses,  Sylva  C.  E.  Smith,  Sylva 

Johnston  H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield  W.  H.  Call,  Selma 

Jones  A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  Thomas  F.  Lowery,  Trenton 

(Express  Office :  Pollocksville) 

Lee  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  J-  A.  Overton,  Sanford 

Sanford  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  Dr.  Lynn  Mclver,  Sanford 

Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston  Horace  L.  Sutton,  Kinston 

Kinston  ;W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston  Guy  Elliott,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincolnton  M.  B.  Winstead,  Lincolnton 

Macon  G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  C.  G.  Moore,  Franklin 

Madison  G.  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall  J-  Clyde  Brown,  Waverly 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  J.  D.  Woolard,  Williamston 

McDowell  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Old  Fort 

Marion  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  J-  F.  Snipes,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  John  C.  Lockhart,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte  Dr.  L.  Dale  Arthur,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Maloy  Griffith,  Tipton  Hill 

(Express  Office :  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  Dr.  D.  G.  Ridenhour,  Mt.  Gilead 

Moore  .H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  John  W.  Graham,  Aberdeen 

Pinehurst  J.  W.  Harbison,  Pinehurst  F.  Shelby  Cullom,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines.-.Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr,  Southern  Pines 

Nash  .L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  G.  L.  Jones,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  B.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  J.  C.  Braswell,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Northampton  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

Onslow  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  W.  L.  Ketchum,  Jacksonville 

Orange  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  M.  W.  Durham,  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  Tom  Hood,  Bayboro  P.  C.  Spruill,  Oriental 

Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  J.  M.  Scott,  Weeksville 

Elizabeth  City  Paul  A.  Reid,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  ...D.  J.  Farrior,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  T.  S.  White,  Hertford 

Person  B.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  E.  G.  Flanagan,  Greenville 

Polk  .W.  E.  Sawyer,  Columbus  J.  M.  Williams,  Columbus 

(Express  Office :  Tryon) 

Tryon-Saluda  Marcus  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr.,  Tryon 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Reginald  Turner,  Asheboro  C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  W.  R.  Land,  Hamlet 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  C.  F.  Hefner,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  Bruce  Benton,  Rockingham 

Robeson  C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton  A.  B.  McRae,  Elrod 

Fairmont  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont.  M.  D.  Prevatte,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton  Dr.  E.  L.  Bowman,  Lumberton 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  Hiram  Grantham,  Red  Springs 

Rockingham.....  J.  C.  Colley,  Wentworth  J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Express  Office :  Reidsville) 

Leaksville...  James  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville  Dr.  John  B.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  J.  0.  Busick,  Madison 

Reidsville  L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville  K.  R.  Thompson,  Reidsville 

Rowan  S.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury  J.  F.  Link,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  W.  0.  Ryburn,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  W.  W.  Nanney,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton  John  C.  Warren,  Newton  Grove 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  H.  T.  Lowe,  Clinton 

Scotland  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg  T.  L.  Henley,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  D.  K.  McRae,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  C.  B.  Miller,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  .....Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  F.  N.  Patterson,  Albemarle 

Stokes  J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone,  King 

(Freight  Office:  Germanton) 
Surry  ...John  W.  Comer,  Dobson  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

Mt.  Airy  It.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain  .W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  T.  E.  Reid,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  E.  R.  Davenport,  Columbia,  R.  1 

Union  E.  H.  Broome,  Monroe  H.  G.  Hawfield,  Monroe 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  C.  H.  Hasty,  Monroe 

Vance  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  R.  G.  Harrison,  Henderson 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  Dr.  H.  A.  Newell,  Henderson 

Wake  Bandolph  Benton,  Raleigh  Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh  Graham  H.  Andrews,  Raleigh 

Warren  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  H.  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Express  Office :  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  H.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth  Walter  H.  Paramore,  Plymouth 

Watauga  .W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  W.  R.  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  H.  M.  Lynch,  Fremont  C.  M.  Pippin,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  .C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  C.  0.  McNeil,  North  Wilkesboro 

(Express  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 

N.  Wilkesboro  Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro  D.  J.  Carter,  North  Wilkesboro 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  B.  A.  Harrelson,  Elm  City 

Wilson  S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  N.  M.  Schaum,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  Paul  P.  Davis,  Yadkinville 

(Express  Office:  Crutchfield) 

Yancey  Hope  Buck,  Burnsville  A.  P.  Honeycutt,  Burnsville,  R. 


ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS 


Administrative  Unit  Attendance  Officer  and  Address 

Burlington  Mrs.  W.  J.  Barker,  Burlington 

Wadesboro  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  County  Paul  Weaver,  Sturgillis 

Buncombe  County  W.  C.  Pryor,  Asheville 

Asheville  Geo.  W.  Young   (Negro),  Asheville 

Burke  County  Lucy  Duckworth,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  -  Lucy  Duckworth,  Morganton 

Morganton  Mrs.  London  Marsteller,  Morganton 

Cleveland  County  Mrs.  Alma  Hamrick,  Shelby 

Shelby  Mrs.  Alma  Hamrick,  Shelby 

Kings  Mountain  Mrs.  Alma  Hamrick,  Shelby 

Durham  A.  F.  Keller,  Durham 

J.  W.  Bailey  (Negro),  Durham 

Gaston  County  -W.  G.  Murgus,  Gastonia 

High  Point  J.  R.  Pierce,  High  Point 

Canton  .Mrs.  Lone  Queens,  Waynesville 

Hendersonville  Mrs.  Dorthy  McCoy,  Hendersonville 

Hoke  County  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Covington,  Raeford 

Kinston  „  A.  H.  Genaus,  Kinston 

Mecklenburg  County  Mrs.  Myrtle  Wolfe  Renfrow,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Lloyd  Ranson,  Charlotte 

Elizabeth  City  Mrs.  D.  R.  Nixon,  Elizabeth  City 

Randolph  County  B.  W.  Brown,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  B.  W.  Brown,  Asheboro 

Red  Springs  Mrs.  Alf .  McLeod,  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  County  Mary  Price,  Wentworth 

Reidsville  J.  H.  Armbrurt,  Reidsville 

Wake  County  Marvin  T.  Jones,  Raleigh 

North  Wilkesboro  Mrs.  J.  L.  Clements,  North  Wilkesboro 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Alamance   G.  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Alexander   Luther  D.  Dyson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany   Miss  Lillie  Ervin,  Sparta 

Anson   Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Wadesboro 

Ashe   Miss  Ruth  Tugman,  Jefferson 

Avery   W.  W.  Braswell,  Newland 

Beaufort   Mrs.  J.  F.  Randolph,  Washington 

Bertie  Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin,  Windsor 

Bladen   Miss  Isabella  Cox,  Clarkton 

Brunswick   Mrs.  Maude  Phelps,  Southport 

Buncombe   E.  E.  Connor,  Asheville 

Burke   Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed,  Morganton 

Cabarrus   Farrell  E.  White,  Concord 

Caldwell   Mrs.  Inah  K.  Squires,  Lenoir 

Camden   _Roy  B.  Godfrey,  Camden 

Carteret   Mrs.  George  Henderson,  Morehead  City 

Caswell   B.  B.  Flowers,  Yanceyville 
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County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Catawba   -Miss  Frances  Lentz,  Newton 

Chatham   .Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee   _Miss  Linetta  Dean,  Murphy 

Chowan  .William  Perkins,  Edenton 

Clay   Miss  Betty  Cabe,  Hayesville 

Cleveland   Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker,  Shelby 

Columbus   Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn,  Whiteville 

Craven   Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford,  New  Bern 

Cumberland   _E.  L.  Houser,  Fayetteville 

Currituck   .Norman  Hughes,  Powell's  Point 

Dare   I.  P.  Davis,  Manteo 

Davidson   E.  Clyde  Hunt,  Lexington 

Davie   Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Donnely,  Mocksville 

Duplin   Mrs.  H.  J.  Boney,  Rose  Hill 

Durham   W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

Edgecombe   Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Forbes,  Tarboro 

Forsyth   A.  W.  Cline,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner,  Louisburg 

Gaston   Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas,  Gastonia 

Gates   Miss  Clarine  Gatling,  Gatesville 

Graham   M.  J.  Lynam,  Robbinsville 

Granville   Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor,  Oxford 

Greene   Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford   Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne,  Greensboro 

Halifax   J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax 

Harnett   Miss  Lillie  Davis,  Lillington 

Haywood   Mrs.  Sam  Queen,  Waynesville 

Henderson   A..  G.  Randolph,  Hendersonville 

Hertford   Mrs.  I.  F.  Snipes,  Ahoskie 

Hoke   Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde   Graham  Ponder,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell   Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert,  Statesville 

Jackson   G.  Cary  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston   W.  J.  Woodard,  Smithfield 

Jones   F.  J.  Koonce,  Trenton 

Lee   J.  D.  Pegram,  Sanford 

Lenoir   Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan,  Kinston 

Lincoln   Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Macon   Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks,  Franklin 

Madison   C.  R.  Edney,  Marshall 

Martin   Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell   Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Marion 

Mecklenburg   Mrs.  Louise  Neikirk,  Charlotte 

Mitchell   Rayburn  Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  Charles  J.  McLeod,  Troy 

Moore   Mrs.  Lessie  G.  Brown,  Carthage 

Nash   J.  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

New  Hanover   J.  R.  Hollis,  Wilmington 

Northampton   Miss  Iris  Flythe,  Jackson 

Onslow   Miss  Laura  Matthews,  Jacksonville 

Orange   _M.  T.  Mattox,  Hillsboro 

Pamlico   John  G.  Howell,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank   Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender   Mrs.  Alice  Cox  Batson,  Burgaw 

Perquimans   Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Blanchard,  Hertford 

Person   -Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro,  R. 

Pitt   K.  T.  Futrell,  Greenville 

Polk   -Miss  Ina  T.  Tyler,  Columbus 

Randolph   „  C.  H.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Richmond   _0.  G.  Reynolds,  Rockingham 

Robeson   Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod,  Lumberton 

Rockingham   Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson,  Madison,  R. 
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County  Superintendent  and  Address 

Rowan   Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton,  Salisbury 

Rutherford   Mrs.  0.  C.  Turner,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson   Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Scotland   E.  F.  Murray,  Laurinburg 

Stanly   Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Stokes   Miss  Ella  Downing,  Danbury 

Surry   Miss  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Swain   '.  R.  G.  Willis,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania   Mrs.  C.  Y.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell   J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union   Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Jr.,  Monroe 

Vance   Miss  Clara  Mae  Ellis,  Henderson 

Wake   Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Warren   Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie,  Warrenton 

Washington   Miss  Ursula  Bateman,  Plymouth 

Watauga   Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

Wayne   J.  Arthur  Best,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes   C.  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson   M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

Yadkin   Miss  Joseline  Harding,  Yadkinville 

Yancey   L.  G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS — White 

County  Supervisor  and  Address 

Davidson   Mrs.  Maurie  S.  Pitts,  Lexington 

Durham   .Miss  Matilda  0.  Michaels,  Elementary,  Durham 

W.  M.  Jenkins,  High  School,  Durham 

Forsyth   Miss  Kathleen  Emerson,  Winston-Salem 

Johnston   Miss  Mary  Wells,  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg   .Miss  Eloise  Rankin,  Charlotte 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INSTRUCTION — CITY  UNITS 

System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Burlington   Miss  Carrie  B.  Wilson 

Charlotte   Miss  Cornelia  Carter 

Durham   Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson 

Gastonia   Miss  Minnie  Lee  Peedin 

Goldsboro   Miss  Etta  Sledge 

Mt.  Airy   Miss  Bess  Merritt 

Raleigh   Miss  Frances  Lacy 

Roanoke  Rapids   Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Winston-Salem   Miss  Grace  Brunson 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

North  Carolina  Education 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 
The  High  School  Journal 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Charlotte. 

State  School  Facts 

Published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin 
Issued  monthly  except  June,  July  and  August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Bulletin 
Published  monthly  (except  June,  July  and  August)  cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Extension  Division  of  The  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Blair,  President  Elizabethtown 

Mrs.  Raymond  Fuson,  First  "Vice-President  New  Bern 

Harold  D.  Meyer,  Second  Vice-President  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Jerry  Strader,  Recording  Secretary  Burlington 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  Gibsonville 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS  AND 

TEACHERS 

Miss  Marie  Mclver,  President  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ada  Jarnagin,  Vice-President  Warrenton 

S.  D.  Williams,  Secretary  Elizabeth  City 

S.  D.  Williams,  Acting  Treasurer  Elizabeth  City 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 

W.  A.  Dees,  President  Goldsboro 

J.  L.  Roberts,  Vice-President  Madison 

Temple  Gobbel,  Secretary-Treasurer  Chapel  Hill 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 


JEANES  TEACHERS 


County  Name  and  Address 

Bertie   Mrs.  Neida  E.  Simpson,  Windsor 

Bladen   Mrs.  Mamie  Pierce  Moore,  Elkton 

Brunswick   Miss  Helen  Maxine  Stephens,  Southport 

Buncombe   Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  29  Congress  St.,  Asheville 

Caswell   Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville 

Chatham   Miss  Delois  M.  Edwards,  Siler  City 

Columbus   ~  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Whiteville 

Craven   Mrs.  Clara  D.  Mann,  72  George  St.,  New  Bern 

Cumberland   Mrs.  Mae  Rudd  Williams,  Murchison  Rd., 

Fayetteville 

Duplin   Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw 

Durham   Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Taylor,  2106  Fayetteville  St., 

Durham 

Edgecombe   Miss  Flossie  J.  Parker,  Tarboro 

Franklin   Miss  Ethel  Mae  Syms,  Louisburg 

Gaston   Mrs.  Maude  Mitchell  Jeffers,  608  N.  York  St., 

Gastonia 

Granville   Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Williams,  Oxford 

Halifax   .Miss  Bessye  T.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett   -J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington 

Iredell   Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  241  Garfield  St., 

Statesville 

Lee   W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford 

Martin   .Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg   Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  2219  Celia  St., 

Charlotte 

Northampton   Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Rich  Square 

Person   Mrs.  Pearl  Hoover  Pittman,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt   Miss  Iva  M.  Donnell,  300  Tyson  St.,  Greenville 

Randolph   Mrs.  Effa  Reid  McCoy,  27  Greensboro  St., 

Asheboro 

Robeson   Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton 

Rowan   Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St., 

Salisbury 

Sampson   Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton 

Warren   G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise 

Wayne   Miss  Sarah  Nixon,  918  Wooster  St.,  Wilmington 

Wilson   Mrs.  Izetta  Green,  602  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson 
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CITY,  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

City,  County 

or  District  Health  Office  and  Address 

Alamance   Dr.  P.  Y.  Greene,  Graham 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga   Dr.  Robert  R.  King,  Boone 

Anson   Dr.  Loren  Walin,  Wadesboro 

Avery-Yancey   Dr.  J.  J.  Croley,  Burnsville 

Beaufort   Dr.  D.  E.  Ford,  Washington 

Bertie-Chowan   Dr.  John  S.  Chamblee,  Windsor 

Bladen   Dr.  R.  S.  Cromartie,  Elizabethtown 

Buncombe   Dr.  W.  N.  Sisk,  Asheville 

Asheville   Dr.  Margery  J.  Lord,  Asheville 

Burke-Caldwell   ;  Dr.  L.  D.  Hagaman,  Lenoir 

Cabarrus   Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Concord 

Carteret   Dr.  W.  P.  Speas,  Beaufort 

Catawba-Lincoln   Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Newton 

Cherokee-Clay-Graham   Dr.  M.  P.  Whichard,  Murphy 

Cleveland   Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

Columbus   Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

Craven   Dr.  R.  S.  McGeachy,  New  Bern 

Cumberland   Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayetteville 

Currituck-Dare   Dr.  S.  V.  Lewis,  Plymouth 

Davidson   Dr.  G.  C.  Gambrell,  Lexington 

Duplin   ,  Kenansville 

Durham   Dr.  J.  H.  Epperson,  Durham 

Edgecombe   Dr.  W.  K.  McDowell,  Tarboro 

Forsyth-Stokes-Yadkin-Davie   Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Winston-Salem 

Dr.  E.  S.  Grady  (Asst.),  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem   Dr.  R.  L.  Carlton,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin   Dr.  R.  F.  Yarborough,  Louisburg 

Gaston   Dr.  R.  E.  Rhyne,  Gastonia 

Granville   -Dr.  Ballard  Norwood,  Oxford 

Greene   Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford   Dr.  R.  M.  Buie,  Greensboro 

Greensboro   Dr.  C.  C.  Hudson,  Greensboro 

High  Point   Dr.  R.  A.  Herring,  High  Point. 

Halifax   Dr.  Robt.  F.  Young,  Weldon 

Harnett   Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

Haywood-Jackson-Macon-Swain-Transylvania  ....Dr.  C.  N.  Sisk,  Waynesville 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Lynch  (Asst.),  Brevard 

Hertford-Gates   Dr.  T.  G.  Faison,  Winton 

Hyde-Tyrrell-Washington   Dr.  S.  V.  Lewis,  Plymouth 

Johnston   ,  Smithfleld 

Lenoir   Dr.  Z.  V.  Moseley,  Kinston 

Martin   Dr.  John  W.  Williams,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg   Dr.  E.  H.  Hand,  Charlotte 

Charlotte   Dr.  G.  L.  Rea,  Charlotte 

Moore   Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Carthage 

Nash   Dr.  T.  0.  Coppedge,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount   Dr.  J.  A.  Whitaker,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover   Dr.  A.  H.  Elliot,  Wilmington 

Dr.  W.  E.  Adair  (Asst.),  Wilmington 

Northampton   Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

Orange-Person-Chatham   Dr.  W.  P.  Richardson,  Chapel  Hill 

Dr.  A.  L.  Allen  (Asst.),  Roxboro 

Dr.  Gaston  W.  Rogers  (Asst.),  Pittsboro. 

Pitt   Dr.  N.  Thomas  Ennett,  Greenville 

Randolph   -Dr.  G.  H.  Sumner,  Asheboro 

Richmond   Dr.  P.  R.  MacFadyen,  Rockingham 

Robeson   Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin,  Lumberton 

Rockingham   Dr.  D.  H.  Fryer,  Leaksville 

Rowan   Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbury 

Rutherford-Polk   Dr.  H.  A.  Hudglns,  Rutherfordton 
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City,  County 

or  District  Health  Office  and  Address 

Sampson   Dr.  J.  H.  Williams,  Clinton 

Stanly    Dr.  W.  N.  McKenzie,  Albemarle 

Surry  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

Union   Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Monroe 

Vance   Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Henderson 

Wake   _Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla,  Raleigh 

Wayne   Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes   Dr.  A.  J.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson   Dr.  W.  H.  Anderson,  Wilson 


PRIVATE  CAMPS 

(Members  of  American  Camping  Association  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  810  Broadway, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Secretary) 

Camp  Adventure,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Harold  M.  Patrick,  Box  233,  State  College,  Miss. 
Camp  Arrowhead,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Joe  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard,  N.  C,  D.  Meade  Bernard,  2230  Post,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C,  Reese  Combs,  Box  1136,  Miami,  Fla. 

Connestee  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Zoe  Wright,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Swift,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Dr.  Jos.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Curtis,  Box  7143,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Ethel  McCoy,  Va.-Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 

Camp  Keystone,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Miss  Fannie  Webb  Holt,  1816  Avondale,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lake  Lure  Camp  for  Girls,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Warner,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mishemokwa,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Box  91,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  F.  D.  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  Montreat,  Montreat,  N.  C,  Mrs.  B.  H.  McBride,  French  Camp,  Miss. 

Camp  Mt.  Mitchell  for  Girls,  Burnsville,  N.   C,  Mrs.   Bertha  M.   Palmer,  2900  Downing, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Osceola,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  George  Solomon,  203  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Camp  Rockbrook,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Carrier,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  Weaverville,  N.  C,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Skyland  Camp,  Clyde,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  2137  Herschel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Silver  Pines,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C,  Miss  Priscilla  Shaw,  Sumter,  N.  C. 

Camp  Ton-A-Wanda,  Hendersonville,  N.   C,  Mrs.   Grace  B.   Haynes,   564   Converse  Circle, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Camp  Transylvania,  Brevard,  N.  C,  John  W.  Moore,  Florence,  S.  C. 
Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kephart,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
Mary  Gwynn's  Camp,  Mary  Gwynn,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville,  N.  C,  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexander,  Va. 

SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  NEGRO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

North  Carolina  C.  of  C.  P.T.A.  Camp,  Bricks,  N.  C,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

Hayworth  Teachers'  Agency,  High  Point. 

Henderson  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson. 

Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill. 
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County 

High  School 

Superintendent  and  School  Address 

Classification 

Rating 

tYear 

WHITE: 
Burke  

Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Morganton   

I-B* 

1923 

Wake...  

School  for  Blind.  

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh...    

FEDERAL  SECONDARY  INSTITUTION 

County 

High  School 

Superintendent  and  School  Address 

Classification 

Rating 

tYear 

Swain  

Cherokee  Indian  

S.  H.  Gilliam,  Cherokee   

I-A 

1941 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


High  School 


Superintendent  and  School  Address 


Classification 


Rating 


J  Year 


Glade  Valley..  

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve.. 

Asheville  School  

Asheville  Farm  School.. 

Christ  School  

Montreat  College  

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Patterson  School  

Falcon   

Salem  Academy  

Belmont  Abbey   

Sacred  Heart  Academy.. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Greensboro  Bible  

SpringJale  

Asheville  Agr..   

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Mitchell  Academy  

Dorland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  College. 
Pineland  College  and 
Edwards  Military  Inst. 

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Cathedral  Latin  

Peace  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


E.  B.  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley.  

Mother  Margaret  Potts,  Asheville... 

David  R.  Fall,  Asheville  School  

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  Farm  School. 

David  P.  Harris,  Arden   

Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler   

Glenn  E.  Deason,  Legerwood  

J.  0.  Humphies,  Falcon   

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston -Salem  

Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Belmont.... 

Sister  M.  Columba,  Belmont  

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge..  

  ..Greensboro.  

Victor  E.  Jacoby,  Canton   

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jasperson,  Fletcher  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville.  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs..  

Louis  C.  LaMotte,  Maxton.  


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg. 

C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate  

Sister  M.  Grace  Electra,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis. 


Pasquotank  

Washington  


Allen  Home..  

Immanuel  Lutheran. 

Palmer  Memorial  

Roanoke  Institute. . . 
Mother  of  Mercy  


Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville..  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro   

Dr.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia... 

D.  S.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  City  

Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington. 


II-A 
I-A* 
I-A* 
I-A 
I-A* 
I-A* 

I-B 

II-A* 
I-A* 
I-A* 
I-A* 

II-B 
I-A 

II-A 
I-B* 
I-B 

II-A 
I-B 

I-A* 
I-B 
I-B 
II-A* 
II-A* 
II-A 


I-A* 
I-B* 
I-A* 

II-B 


1928 
1928 


1938 


1924 
1927 


1939 
1936 


1923 
1932 
1940 


1939 


1927 


1924 
1923 
1923 

1937 


*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.      t  First  year  accredited. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Under  classification  the  year  given  is  that  of  the  initial  year  of  continuous  accreditment. 
The  rating  is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1941.  The  elementary  schools  are  rated  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  standards.  The  "C"  classification  is  a  one-year  rating  and  indicates  those 
schools  which  have  met  all  requirements  except  average  daily  attendance.  "R"  indicates  recog- 
nition pf  schools  which  have  met  all  requirements  for  accreditment  except  number  of  teachers. 
All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-standard  and  hence  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines 

(  )   in  the  classification  columns.    Where  an  elementary  or  high  school  is  operated 

independently,  the  other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ).    In  the  case  of  high 

schools  an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  approval  by  the 
Southern  Education  Association. 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ALAMANCE— 

White: 

Alexander- Wilson  

Altamahaw-Ossipee. . 

Bethany  

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Glencoe..   

Graham   

Haw  River..  

Mebane   

Midway  

Pleasant  Grove  

Saxapahaw  _. 

Sylvan    

Negro: 

Bowden   

Byrds   

Cedar  Cliff.  

Ellington   

Elon   

Fogleman  

Graham...   

Green  Level  

Haw  River...  

McCray   

Mebane    

Morrows  Grove  

North  Mebane  

Pleasant  Grove  

Rock  Creek  

Swepsonville  

Thompson  

Union  Ridge  

Unity...  

Woods  Chapel  

Burlington— 

White: 

Broad  Street  

Hillcrest  

Elmira   

Fairground  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


30 


M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 

G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2... 
J.  T.  Harden,  Elon  College,  R.  2 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Cheek,  Graham,  R.  1 

Wade  Fuquay,  Graham,  R.  2  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  G.  Self,  Burlington,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Walker,  Burlington,  R.  2.. 

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Haw  River  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane   

R.  W.  Barnette,  Mebane,  R.  l._ 
E.  F.  Iseley,  Burlington,  R.  3... 

Lillie  Horne,  Saxapahaw  

A.  M.  Prim,  Snow  Camp  

Louise  Summers,  Graham,  R.  2. 
Mary  Richmond,  Cedar  Grove.. 
Eliza  C.  Holt,  Graham,  R.  1.... 

Annie  Champion,  Graham  

Sallie  Fitzgerald,  Elon  College.. 

Pluma  L.  Foster,  Burlington  

Dow  Spaulding,  Graham  

J.  W.  Albright,  Burlington  

Zola  Black,  Graham  

Merle  B.  McRae,  Burlington  

Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane. 
Fannie  B.  Kirk,  Graham,  R.  2.. 

Dorathy  Griffin,  Mebane  

W.  I.  Morris,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Margaret  Daye,  Burlington  

T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1__ 

Maggie  McKoy,  Burlington  

Mabel  Gant,  Burlington  

H.  H.  Faucette,  Mebane,  R.  1.. 
Ava  Holt,  Graham,  R.  1  

L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington 


F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Burlington. 

H.  G.  McBane,  Burlington  

Grace  Cheek,  Burlington  

Jessamine  Oldham,  Burlington 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 

R 
R 
R 


1939 
1939 


1940 
1938 

1938 
1939 
1940 

1940 
1941 
1941 


I-B 
I-C 
I-B 


1938 
1938 
1938 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 


I-AA* 
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No.  Teachers 

rniiNTv  ANn  pity 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

15 

o 
o 

Rurtinntnn  

DUl  III  ly  lui  i 

WHITE* 

Fkhpr  fitrppf 

I-A 

1938 

Glen  Hope  

L.  U.  Lindley,  Burlington  

I-B 

1938 

Glen  Raven  

H.  C.  Green,  Burlington  



1  K 
10 

Maple  Avenue  

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington  

I-A 

1938 

10 
3 

Negro* 
Alamance  Training  

"Hollo  Plono 

T   V  n           x)  v 



C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington  

2 

"Rniinrljirv 

C  J  Johnson  Jr  Burlington 



g 

o 

o 

Jordan  Sellars 

C»  J  Johnson  Jr  ,  Burlington 



I-A 

1930 

2 

alexander  

Whites 

Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville 
P  E  Johnson  Taylorsville 

7 

1 

Rpt  hlohpm 

W  W  TTsirrincrf nn   T^a  vlnr^villp 







1 

Mozelle  P  Ivloose  Taylorsville 

1 

8 

Black  0.  Ridge  

Mrs.  J.  Bryan  Matlock,  Taylorsville. 



Ellendale  

13 

8 

W  W  Rtnplrmsin  TTiHrlpnit.P 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

Kerley  

T.  Wilson  Watts,  Taylorsville  

1 

Mt.  Olive  

Mrs.  Elsie  Sherrill,  Stony  Point  



Alice  Bumgarner,  Taylorsville.  



jj 

Q 
O 

o \j\jiiy  ±  unit.  ________ 

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Stony  Point  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

1  n 

a  A 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1922 

9 

W.  H.  Kelly,  Taylorsville   



10 

o 

0 

IN  bUnU. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  Taylorsville  





II-B 

1938 

Al  1  CftUAMV  

MLLLU  nHIM  f— — 

Cherrylane  

w .  \y*  l  nompson,  opcirid 

Mrs.  Rachel  H.  Thompson, 
Glade  Valley   



i 
l 

OIqHp  VqIIpv 

A/frc  Rc»rtr't/»o  D  CrPntrv  Ct1{*Hp  Vflllpv 

i-VlTb.  Del  LI  iLC  1J •  \JXZ11\>1  y  y  VJldUC  T  CWlCJr 

Iv^rs.  Virginia  Richardson,  Stratford- _ 



i 





5 

T  10- 

Tin?  CXtcwc*  T~^miorVifj^Ti  Ti?iiit*p1  Rnrmiy? 
ivy  \jr_i_-c  j-/uugiiiAiii,  uaiuci  uyi m^o- 

Mrs.  a  u tn  iiacKier,  oiaae  v  diiey  

Thelma  C.  Osborne,  Ennice  



1 

0 



T  lf  +  lo  Pi  no 



KTa_>  TJ^^„ 

Elma  Waddell,  Scotville  



1 

New  River  

Mrs.  Maggie  0.  Johnson, 



2 

Mrs.  Leila  G.  Wagoner,  Glade  Valley. 
L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

7 

------ 

5 

Piney  Creek  



II-A 

1923 

3 

Rich  Hill  

Fred  Hart,  Glade  Valley  



10 

10 



II-A 

1923 

1 

1 

Tolliver  

1 

Turkey  Knob  

Kathleen  Anderson,  Piney  Creek  

Bettie  Joines,  Sparta  

1 

Vox  

2 

Whitehead  

Mrs.  Reba  C.  Howell,  Whitehead.. „ 
Hugh  Choate,  Sparta   

2 

Wolf  Branche  

1 

Negro: 

Byrdia  E.  Kilpatrick,  Sparta  

1 

Gap  Civil.  

Annie  Faucette,  Sparta   

1 

Glade  Creek  

Mrs.  Addie  Jones  Best,  Ennice  

1 

Prather  Creek  

Helen  K.  Graves  .Furches  
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No.  Teachers 

GOUNTY  AND  LITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

6 

5 

ANSON— 

White; 

J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 



— 

II-A 

1925 

8 

6 

Burnsville   

G.  T.  Helms,  Polkton,  R.  2  



II-A 

1936 

11 
11 

4 

Deep  Creek  

T    H    P-a-iric,    Wq  rl  oc-Vir.1T>    P  *? 



II-B 
II-A 

1926 
1925 

7 

II-A 

1941 

10 

6 

T.  A.  Graham,  Peachland  



II-A 

1926 

t 
i 

0 

Pr»lL-f  r\r\ 

C.  C.  Hinson,  Polkton  



II-A 

1924 

1 

Negeo: 

Allen 

Nora  McCormick,  Wadesboro,  R. 



3 



6 



II-A 

1938 

2 

Annie  T.  Buff  aloe,  Wadesboro,  R.  l._ 



3 

— 

g 

Brown  Creek  

J.  H.  Cowan,  Wadesboro,  Box  15  



2 

P„JQ_  Will 

John  McLendon,  Wadesboro,  R.  2„. 
Mary  R.  Lilly,  Wadesboro, 

307  ffnliqhiirv  H+ 



i 
i 



i 

a 
£ 

Deep  Creek  

Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  1  









2 



1 

Toll  P»»nnrtVi 

Nannie  J.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro, 



2 

n     ■  r> 

Susey  Massey,  Wadesboro,  Box  393.. 

Lucille  Crump,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

Gertrude  Dargan,  Wadesboro, 

1  7  T  r\Ann  Q-f 



2 

n^onn  tt;h 



1 



o 
o 

2 

5 

Henry  Grove  

J.  W.  O'Kelly,  Lilesville,  Box  214... 
Robert  Hilliard,  Lilesville,  R.  1 





II-A 

1939 

2 

Hough.  

Talmade  Bennett,  Wadesboro, 
439  Salisbury  St   







3 

Blanche  Williams,  Wadesboro,  R.  3.. 
Johnsie  D.  Massey,  Wadesboro,  R.  3. 
Veda  Mae  Ingram,  Wadesboro, 
16  Ballard..    



6 

Long  Pine  



£ 



2 

Parson  s  Grove        .  _ 

Venetta  Bostick,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

Hirnest  Dixon,  reacnland,  U.  142  

Ethel  Worth,  Rockingham,  R.  4 



a 
£ 

Peachland  



2 



2 

Ledlar  lnreadgill,  Kockingnam,  K.  l. 
Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton.  



3 

rolkton  

1 

Jroplar  Hill  

Inez  Moss,  Polkton,  R.  1   

H.  D.  Fleming,  Wadesboro,  Box  5... 
G.  W.  Perry,  Wadesboro   

2 

Red  Hill  



3 

Saren...  

Lena  E.  Smith,  Polkton,  R.  2  

Johnsie  Deberry,  Lilesville,  R.  1  

Savannah.  



Marjorie  Little  Ham,  Pee  Dee  

Thomas  ..   

Claudie  F.  Saine,  16  Ballard  St., 
Wadesboro   

Union 

Amanda  Stale  Ingram,  Lilesville,  R.  1 
Minnie  Cole  Rennick,  Pee  Dee,  R.  1. 
Leonard  Sturivant,  Wadesboro,  R.  1. 

Rowe  Henry,  Morven 

Wall  Town  

2 

White  Store  

7 

4 

Morven— 

White: 
Morven..  

II-A 

1924 

3 

Negro: 
Cairo  
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No.  Teachers 

PAIIMTV    AMR  PITV 

UUUIMIY  AINU  Ul  1  I 

UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

1 

Morven— 

Negro: 

Ann  iMcirtin,  iVlorvcn    



3 

Gatewood  

3 

McFarlan   . 

N.  Capel,  Morven   

4 

3 

Morven   

J.  A.  McRae,  Morven   .  





3 

White  Pond  



6 

12 

Wadesboro— 

White: 

V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro 



I-A 



1U 



A 

% 

Wade 



14 

8 

W  EGRO: 

Anson  Training  

J.  XV.  r aison,  Wadesboro  — 



I-A 

1930 

1 

o 
I 

ASHE  

White: 

T    R    tic  oil  Toffoi-enn 

j.  ij.  xiasn,  jenerson 

jjj.  ±j.  oTjuart,  AsniariQ  





L.  H.  Goodman,  W.  Jefferson,  .. 



1 

Mrs.  in  en  r .  u.  oneeis,  vjienuaie 

Springs    





2 

Buffalo  

Howard  Graybeal,  Treetop  



1 

p,,_„i  Tj;n 

Mrs.  Truman  B.  Fender,  W.  Jefferson 



1 

Chapel  



1 

Duncan  

Thomas  C.  Hardin,  W.  Jefferson  

T >      _     T  \,i  .-I m      rF ,v  ],l 



0 

3 



II-B 

1933 

1 

Fair  view  

Mrs.  Verona  M.  Witherspoon, 

W.  Jenerson   .. 



1 

6 

Thelma  Gertrude  Graybeal,  Grayson. 
J.  Ivan  Miller,  Fleetwood.   



4 



II-B 

1932 

i 
i 

Friendship  

Ldna  McNeill,  Jenerson  



3 

Clendale  springs  

Paul  Bamer,  Wagoner  . 



3 

Graham   

Warren  Jones,  Husk  



2 

ivirs.  J.  M.  rsanow,  iraue,  lenii.  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Crumpler  



8 

3 

Healing  Springs  



II-B 

1931 

3 

Helton,  



Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson  



1 

Hurricane  

Mrs.  Bonnie  Blevins  Tucker, 



1 

Idlewild.    ..  .  

G.  A.  Miller,  West  Jefferson  



5 



II-A 

1928 

1 

C.  F.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek   



— — 

9 

6 

Lansing   

Joseph  A.  Martin,  Lansing  





II-A 

1927 

Laurel  Fork  

Dema  Reeves,  Laurel  Springs  . 



Little  Helton  

Alta  Waddell,  Helton.   

2 

Brantley  Colvard,  Wagoner  

2 

Ivlio.  Iviyrtlc  XI.  ivillicij  TTanciovuic. 

James  Houck,  Todd  

2 

Mill  Creek  

9 
2 

5 

Nathan's  Creek  

New  Hope  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek...  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1933 

2 

Obids  

Othello.  

A.  C.  Black,  W.  Jefferson   

1 

Mrs.  Edna  Burgess,  W.  Jefferson  

Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Dillard, 
Glendale  Springs   

1 

Orion   

2 

W.  Lee  Jones,  Lansing  

Oval....  

Mattie  Parens,  W.  Jefferson  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

ASHE— 

White: 
Parker   

Mrs.  Minta  Grubb,  Fig  



1 

Peak  Creek  

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Dixon,  Nathan's  Creek- 
Mrs.  Earle  H.  Southerland,  Creston.. 
Ina  Mae  Oliver,  Hemlock 



1 

Peak  Valley 



Rash   



Rich  Hill  

Harold  G.  Miller,  Clifton  



7 

4 

Riverview  

Wade  E.  Eller,  Warrensville  



II-A 

1935 

Roaring  Fork 

Mae  Oliver,  Hemlock 



2 

Rock  Creek  

Mrs.  Pauline  T.  Martin,  Fig 



Rye  Cove  

Grady  Robinson,  Grayson  



1 

2 

Silas  Creek  

C.  M.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek  

Staggs  Creek  . 

Floyd  Jones,  Comet 



1 

2 

Sugar  Grove  

Mrs.  Bina  B.  DeBard,  Husk  

Sutherland  



1 

Thaxton  

- — 

2 

Toliver  

Thomas  Pennington,  Fig   



O 

Trout   

Margaret  Davis,  Creston  



5 

Virginia-Carolina  

Geo.  M.  Van  Hoy,  Grassy  Creek 

II-A 

1922 

Wagoner     .  . 

Quinton  Bare,  Jefferson 



3 

g 

5 

West  Jefferson  

B.  H.  Duncan,  W.  Jefferson  



II-A 

1923 

White  Oak   

Mrs.  Mollie  H.  Denny,  Jefferson  

Ettie  Harris  Ralls,  Jefferson  . 



1 

Negbo: 
Bristol  



1 

Creston  

Oddie  J.  Cox,  Creston   . 



1 

Crumpler  Institute  

Pine  Swamp   . 

John  A.  Anderson,  Crumpler  

— - 

1 

A.  C.  Shipp,  Fleetwood 



S 

AVERY— 

White: 
Banner  Elk 

George  M.  Bowman,  Newland 
W  R  Fields  Elk  Park 



3 

Beech  Mt  

Horton  Cooper,  Whaley 

Clarkton  



11 

8 

Cranberry  

W.  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

II-A 

1923 

16 

Crossnore 

R  Q  Bault  Crossnore 

II-A 

1922 

11 

V 11,-  Pari- 

Zelzah  McCoury,  Senia  

II-A 

1941 

4 

Heaton  

C.  A.  Bowlick,  Heaton.   





11 

Minneapolis   



-- 

14 

5 

Newland  

S.  K.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  Newland  



II-A 

1924 

11 

Riverside  

W.  R.  Buchanan,  Minneapolis 



1 

Roseboro  

Jessie  A.  Gragg,  Hughes 

2 

Negbo: 
Elk  Park 

Herbert  Lassiter,  Frank 

14 

9 

BEAUFORT— 

White: 
Aurora   

Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

13 

11 

Bath  

E.  C.  Sipe,  Bath  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

9 

7 

Belhaven   

A.  M.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  Belhaven  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1922 

13 

9 

Chocowinity  

II-A 

1939 
1939 

II-A 

1936 

14 

5 

Pantego  

C.  B.  Martin,  Pantego  

II-A 

II-A 

1922 

7 

Pinetown  

C.  A.  Hough,  Pinetown  

II-A 

1939 

18 

Negro: 
Aurora  

5 

Bath  

Chester  Riddick,  Bath  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification 

and 

Prinrinale 

UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

11 

ft 

D 

Negro: 
Belhaven  

G.  T.  Swinson,  Belhaven   



Chocowinity.  

Julia  B.  Moore,  Chocowinity  

in 

1U 

c 
0 

Pantego   

J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego    

— ----- — 
II-A 

1930 

X 

Pinetown   

Lee  Etta  Spells,  Pinetown   

24 

Washington— 

White: 
High   

E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington 

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

|  II-A 



9 

2 

Old  Ford  

A.  E.  Baum,  Washington  

II-A 

1940 

01 

John  H.  Small.  _ 

0.  E.  Dowd,  Washington  

TT  TJ 

1939 

0 

Negro: 
Big  Swamp   

A 
i 

Peyton   

William  Whichard.  

2 

River  Road  

Mrs.  Carrie  Boyd,  706  Gladden  St... 
P.  S.  Jones,  848  Pierce  St  

1  K 
10 

Q 

y 

Washington  

Gorham  

TT  A 
11-A 

1926 

1 

Alice  B.  Bailey,  R.  2,  Box  249  

5 

BERTIE— 

White: 

H.  W.  Early,  Windsor 

Allison  E.  Belk,  Windsor   

in 

1U 

7 
I 

#  Aulander  

S.  N.  Parker,  Aulander  

TT  A 
11-A 

TT  A 
11-A 

7 
1 

6 

Colerain  

J.  J.  Beale,  Colerain  

TT  A 

1940 

TT  A 
11-A 

1925 

g 

Mars  Hill   

C.  C.  Walters,  Colerain  

ft 
D 

4 

Merry  Hill  

Powellsville   

J.  A.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

TT  A 
11-A 

1  OQO 

A 

4 

4 

G.  I.  Carriker,  Powellsville   

TT  A 
II-A 

1929 

o 
0 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jenkins,  Colerain  

0 

4 

Roxobel-Kelford  

Geo.  E.  Crawley,  Roxobel  

TT  A 
11-A 

moo 

1928 

1  000 

via 

in 
iu 

6 

M.  T.  Moye,  Windsor...  

TT  A 

TT  A 
11-A 

7 

4 

Woodville-Lewiston. . . 

T.  Lester  Jones,  Lewiston   

II-A 

1931 

n 
A 

Negro: 
Ashland  

George  W.  Cooper,  Colerain  

0 
0 

Aulander   

C.  F.  Wilder,  Aulander  

1 
1 

Avoca  

Viola  Ruffin,  Merry  Hill  

q 
o 

Carter-Bond  

William  S.  Bell,  Windsor...  

o 

Cherrys  

Robert  Taylor,  Colerain  

o 
& 

Rev.  L.  T.  Bond,  Windsor   

1 

Clarks  

Polly  Holly,  Lewiston    

ft 
0 

1 
1 

Conicanary  

Brusie  Taylor  Faison,  Aulander  

1 
1 

Easons  Grove  

W.  E.  Bennett,  Aulander   

8 

7 

C.  G.  White  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

TT  A 
II-A 

10Q1 
1  Jo  1 

1 

Haw  Branch  

Bertha  Hayes,  Windsor  

1 

Holly  Grove  

Annie  Watford  Sessoms,  Colerain  

Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor   

4 

Indian  Woods  

4 

Kelford  

Theophilus  M.  Garris,  Kelford  

2 

Kings  

Molhe  P.  Holly,  Windsor  ... 

7 

4 

Lewiston   

John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston  

1 

Luella   

1 

Maloney  

Tulie  R.  Ruffin,  Windsor  

3 

Merry  Hill   

John  P.  Law,  Merry  Hill  

2 

Merry  Meta  

Rida  V.  Taylor,  Windsor  

2 

Mt.  Ararat  

Lucy  Mitchel',  Windsor  

1 

Mt.  Hermon  

Raie  B.  Cherry,  Windsor  

2 

Mt.  Olive  

Ethel  L.  Walton,  Lewiston  

1 

Penders.  

Maude  C.  Powell,  Lewiston  

1 

Selena  C.  Cherry,  Colerain  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Vnnr 

t  ear 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

BERTIE — 

Negro: 

3 

Piney  Wood  Chapel... 
Pleasant  Oak..  

Lawrence  M.  Jackson,  Ahoskie  

1 

Otelia  B.  Boone,  Windsor  . 

1 

Powells  

Alice  Sharrock,  Lewiston  

2 

Red  Hill  

Zetella  Watson,  Windsor  .  . 

2 

Rock  Hill  

David  Taylor,  Merry  Hill  

1 

Rocky  Branch  

Sadie  B.  Rutin,  Aulander  

1 

Rogers  

Lucile  White,  Aulander   

5 

Roxobel.   

P.  A.  Bishop,  Roxobel.    

2 

Sams  Chapel  

Ethel  B.  White,  Windsor  

1 

Sandy  Point  

Naomi  B.  Hawkins,  Windsor  

1 

Spellers  Grove  

Lessie  M.  Speller,  Windsor  



1 

Springfield  

Rachel  Luton  Boyce,  Windsor  . 

2 

Spring  Hill  

Brodie  L.  Boone,  Lewiston  

3 

St.  Francis  

Mary  A.  Bond,  Windsor  

2 

St.  Luke  

Nellie  Lillian  Small,  Merry  Hill  

2 

Weeping  Mary  

George  E.  Peele,  Lewiston  

3 

Woodard   

William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor.  . 

6 

8 

W.  S.  Etheridge  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

II-A 

1931 

2 

Wynns  Grove..  

Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain  

BLADEN— 

J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown 

White: 

4 

Abbottsburg.  

D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Abbottsburg  



2 

26 

8 

Bladenboro  

A.  A.  White,  Bladenboro  

II-A 

1921 

3 

Carver's  Creek  

G.  S.  Ballard,  Council,  R  

10 

5 

Clarkton  

W.  K.  Latnan,  Clarkton    

II-A 

6 

Dublin   

K.  L.  Johnson,  Dublin  .   

12 

7 

Elizabeth  town.  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

II-A 

6 

Hickory  Grove  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Garland  

5 

3 

Kelly  

Allen  H.  Stafford,  Kelly...  

II-B 

1936 

5 

5 

Tar  Heel  

J.  R.  Auman,  Tar  Heel   ... 

II-A 

1935 

5 

4 

White  Oak  

C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak  

II-A 

Negro: 

1 

Abbottsburg   

Mrs.  Mamie  P.  Brown,  Abbottsburg. 

D.  L.  Williams,  Council,  R.  1  

T.  M.  Reynolds,  Bladenboro  

2 

Baltimore   

8 

1 

Bladenboro   

1 

Browns  Creek  

Dorothy  M.  Dunham,  Elizabethtown. 
Iris  Spaulding,  Council,  R.  1  

2 

Carvers  Creek  

8 

6 

Clarkton  

C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton   

II-A 

1936 

1 

Colly   

Virginia  McLaurin,  Elizabethtown... 
R.  D.  Tynes,  Acme,  R   

5 

3 

East  Arcadia  

II-A 

1940 

1 

Hammonds  Creek  

Lessene   

Dorothy  Shaw,  Elizabethtown  

1 

Pennye  Currie,  Dublin  

1 

Miller  Chapel  

Lessie  McLaurin  Roberts, 
Garland,  R.  1   

2 

Miller  

R.  M.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  R.  2  

3 

Mt.  Olive  

Clarence  McDonald,  Clarkton  

1 

Murphy  Bridge  . 

Maggie  Murphy,  Tomahawk,  R  

3 

Nat  Moore  

Gladwin  Shaw,  Kelly,  R.  2.  

Juanita  Spaulding,  Council,  R.  2  

E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R  

2 

New  Hope   

1 

New  Light   

4 

Porterville  

C.  M.  McCall,  Clarkton,  R.  3  

2 

Red  Hill.  

Lucille  Newkirk,  Council,  R.  1  

Mary  Sanders,  Elizabethtown,  R.  3.. 
J.  F.  McLaurin,  St.  Pauls,  R  

1 

Saints  Rest  

2 

Spring  Branch  
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No.  Teachers 

f*r»ll  MTV    AMn   PI  XV 

UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

BLADEN— 

Negrck 

2 

Tor  TTofil 

TT   TT    Tirnmn    Tar  T-Toa1 



10 
1 

3 

8 

Training  School-.  

Tiirnhiill 

J.  W.  Moore,  Elizabethtown.. 

II-A 

1931 



Al+rvn  TTllic-rvn    Plort  +  nn    T?  1 



1 

White  Oak...  

Beatrice  Robinson,  White  Oak  



DDI  IMCWIPIf  

DnUliOVV  1  \j  l\  

Annie  IMay  Woodside,  foouthport 

White: 

8 

4 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1930 

8 

4 

Ci     P     Tiiirfrtn     T  alon/1 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1927 

21 

8 

8 

TT    P    Q  +  rvnQ    Qlicllrvt  +  o 



II-A 

1930 

4 

W    T?    T  inrrlo  Qniiflinnrf 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

13 

5 

TT     PI     \         \  r ^  rr     A  r,U 



II-A 

1930 

NEGRO! 

1 

8 

_            .                            .     .  , 



6 

Brunswick  Training  

Chapel  Koacl  



II-A 

1929 

3 

Hi.  (J.  Oandy,  Leland    



2 



2 

Leland   

Van  Galloway,  Leland   



3 

Kathryn  McKenzie,  Longwood  



2 

Navassa  

Hallie  Bryant,  Navassa   



3 

North  West  

H.  B.  Greene,  North  West  



3 

Phoenix  

Bertha  Berrye,  Phoenix   



1 

3 

■  



3 



5 

Supply..   

Ernest  A.  Swain,  Supply   



1 



DIIWPAIWDC 

T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

White: 

1 

9 

Flossie  W.  Emory,  Barnardsville  



8 

Barnardsville 



II-A 

1923 

2 

H.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaversville  



11 

9 

Biltmore  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 



18 

9 

\T     P     QVii,fnr/-1     TJlonlr-   l\Tminf Qin 





II-A 



1 
1 

Boys'  Home.   

Sue  Wells  Taylor,  Asheville,  R.  4  





14 

11 

Candler  

(~\    Q     Flil  1  n  r/\  Ponrllor 

II-C 

1941 

II-A 

1923 

3 

Dillingham  



1 

Eliada  

Ethelyn  M.  Cole,  Asheville,  R.  4_.._ 
b.  0.  Wilde,  Asheville,  K.  4  



8 

7 

Emma   

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1928 

14 

o 
0 

7 

Fairview  





II-A 

1923 

5 

Flat  Creek   

Frank  C.  Hill,  Stocksville  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1927 

6 

3 

French  Broad   

II-B 

1930 

4 

Glady   

Ira  B  Jones  Asheville 

10 

9 

7 

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1925 

4 

Haw  Creek..  

Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Asheville,  R.  2.... 

II-A 

1926 

2 

Hemphill  . 

Mrs.  Ethel  J.  Burelson,  Weaverville. 

3 

Hillcrest   

Mrs.  Faye  Cole  Medlin,  Candler  

Conky  W.  Rogers,  Asheville  

7 

Johnston..   

2 

Laurel  Hill   . 

Faye  Ducket,  Candler.   

12 

8 

Leicester  

Oakley.  

II-A 

1925 

13 

7 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Biltmore  

II-A 

7 

5 

Red  Oak  

F.  A.  Brigman.  Alexander  

II-A 

1931 

13 

7 

Sand  Hill..  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

II-A 

1931 

80 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

LUUiM  it  AIMU  01 1  Y 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

5 
4 

22 
14 
6 
12 
12 
17 

3 
1 
7 
4 
2 
2 

2 

buncombe- 
White: 

Sandy  Mush  

Ed.  Roberson,  Leicester,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Penland,  Candler.  _ 
E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  



II-B 

1939 







12 
9 
4 
8 
6 
7 

Swannanoa  

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

1925 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1923 
1924 

Venable...  

J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Asheville  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfin   

Nbgho: 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.  4__ 
J.  O.  Terrell,  Asheville,  R.  4  

Leicester  

Daisy  Glenn,  Asheville.  .  

C!V,;ir>Vi 

South  Asheville  

13.  i .  ijeaity,  Asnevuie,  iv.  l  

Weaverville  

Monnie  Jones,  Alexander.  ... 



43 
22 
17 

Asheville — 

White; 

R.  ii.  Latham,  Asheville 

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  -   

I-AA* 

j 



7 

6 
17 
11 
19 

9 
14 

6 
19 

14 
4 

13 
12 
13 

David  Millard  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

Hall  Fletcher  

T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville   

I-B 



I-B 
I-A 
I-A 

T1     T      ATrtf^nrirtll  AoViriTTilla 

1940 

T?     R     Rov  +  a,"     A  oViQxrillo 

1939 
1939 
1941 

Newton.   

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville  

Randolph  

0.  L.  Norment,  Asheville  

H.  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Asheville.  _ 

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville   

Negho: 

Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Hattie  H.  Love,  Asheville  

Hill  St  

Mrs.  Kachel  b.  cattle,  Asheville  

24 

Stephens-Lee  

Frank  A.  Toliver,  Asheville  

I-AA* 

1925 

3 
1 

7 
13 
8 
10 
9 
4 
8 
10 
7 
10 
16 

1 

RIIRIf  P 
DUnrvC. — 

White: 

Absher  

Bethlehem  

R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton 

• 

J.  C.  Brooks,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  3. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Cook  Barnhill, 
Morganton,  R.  4                   .  . 

II-B 

i^hesterneld  

R.  C.  Pipes,  Morganton,  R.  3  

5 
3 
5 

Drexel  

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  .  

1941 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

1937 
1939 
1937 

George  Hildebrand. . . 
Hildebran  

W.  H.  Bryson,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  L 
L.  E.  Deaton,  Hildebran  

Icard 

H  L  Hallyburton  Icard 

Jonas  Ridge   

Eugenia  Ponder,  Jonas  Ridge.. 

Mull   

L.  C.  Broome,  Morganton,  R.  4  . 

II-A 

Oak  Hill  

W.  R.  Williams,  Morganton,  R.  2... 
Wayne  Lowman,  Rutherford  College- 
Frederick  G.  Lane,  Morganton,  R.  1. 
W.  H.  Stemple,  Valdese   

Rutherford  College... 
Salem   .. 

1941 

7 

Valdese  

II-A 

1926 

Negro: 
Corpening  

Naomi  Adams,  Morganton  ... 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

h7s7 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

BURKE— 

Negro: 

Drexel   

Maple  Grove  

Mission   

Willow  Tree  

Glen  Alpine— 

White: 

Glen  Alpine  

Short  Off   

Negro: 

McAlpine  

Rock  Hill  _ 

Rosenwald  

Shiloh  

Morganton — 

White: 

Morganton  

Primary  

Grammar  

Negro: 
Morganton  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


W.  P.  Anderson,  Morganton  

Emily  Carson,  Connelly  Springs. 

Nettie  Newby,  Morganton  

Chas.  Hamilton,  Morganton  


Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine 


Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

Mrs.  Hazel  Mull  Cole,  Nebo,  R.  2. 


S.  H.  Travis,  Morganton   

Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Newby,  Morganton. 

Bessie  Corpening,  Bridgewater  

Mrs.  Mamie  Crisp,  Morganton  


W.  S.  Hamilton,  Morganton 

Paul  W.  Hutchins,  Morganton. 

Carl  C.  Long,  Morganton  

S.  Elmer  Tarrall,  Morganton... 


H.  0.  Johnson,  Morganton. 


Classification 


Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1922 





I-AA 

1923 

I-B 

1939 

I-B 

1940 



I-B 

1930 

II-A 

1939 

II-B 

iaoa 

II-A 

1928 

tt  r* 

1939 

TT  4 
11- A 

1928 

TT  A 
11-A 

1  QQO 

II-A 

1940 

TT  A 
11- A 

1928 

TT  A 
11- A 

1  OQO 

lao'J 

TT  A 
11-A 

1930 

II-C 

1940 

— --  — " 

II-A 

1928 

— 



7 

9 

7 

5 

14 

6 

19 

6 

2 

22 

9 

12 

5 

1 

20 

7 

CABARRUS— 

White: 

A.  T.  Allen  

Bethel...   

Cline..  

Harrisburg  

Hartsell   

Midland..  _, 

Mt.  Pleasant..  

Odell  

Roberta.   

Winecoff...  


C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

S.  R.  McEachern,  Concord,  R.  4.. 

R.  L.  Joines,  Midland,  R.  1  

C.  C.  Drye,  Concord,  R.  3..  

R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg   

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  


J.  Floyd  Woodward,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  


W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2. 


Negro: 

Belle  Fort  

Bell's  Mission  

Bethpage   

Cedar  Grove  No.  2.. 
Cedar  Grove  No.  10. 

Dry   

Ebenezer   

Harrisburg  

Meadow  View  

Morehead  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Oak  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove  

Rock  Hill  

Shankletown  


Silver  Dale. 


Johnny  Green,  Concord.   

Margaret  C.  Evans,  Concord  

Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Wilson,  Concord  

Janie  Young,  Concord,  R.  1  

Mildred  Miller,  Concord  

Mildred  Morris,  Box  24,  Concord  

Isabelle  Henderson,  Midland,  R.  1... 

Emerline  Hawkins,  Concord  

Lucille  Wyke,  Concord,  R.  2  

Annie  Sanders,  Concord  

Lillian  Simmons,  Concord  

Mamie  Taylor,  S.  Ga.  Ave.,  Concord. 
Ethel  L.  Williams,  Harrisburg,  R.  2.. 

Sallie  C.  Weaks,  Concord,  R.  1  

Marion  E.  Woods,  132  S.  Ga.  Ave., 

Concord   --   

James  Hawkins,  Concord  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Concord — 

White: 

Concord  High  

Coltrane  

Central  Primary  

Clara  Harris  

Long  

Negro: 
Logan  

Kannapolis — 

White: 

Cannon   

Centerview  

Aycock  

Jackson  Park  

Mclver  

Woodrow  Wilson  

Negro: 
Centerview  

CALDWELL— 

White: 

Bailey  Camp  

Baton  

Buffalo  Cove.  

Cane  Branch  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Edgemont   

Game  well  

Globe  

Grace  Chapel  

Granite  Falls  

Happy  Valley  

Hartley  Hill  

Hudson...  

Kings  Creek  

Maple  Grove  

Oak  Hill  

Old  Houck  

Rhodhiss  

Saw  Mills  

Upton  

Valmead  

White  Springs  

Whitnel  

Negro: 

Adako  

Bush  Town  

Dula  Town  

Franklin  

Granite  Falls  

Harper  Town  

Kings  Creek  

Mars  Hill  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


21 


A.  S.  Webb,  Concord 


J.  Eris  Cassell,  Concord... 
R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord. 
Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord. 

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

E.  B.  Joyner,  Concord  


I-AA* 


E.  L.  James,  Concord. 


I-C 
I-A 
I-B 
I-B 


I-C 


1938 
1941 
1941 


1940 


W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 


J.  L.  Dupree,  Kannapolis  

Naomi  Tillman,  Kannapolis. 

A.  W.  Kelly,  Kannapolis  

J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis  

A.  D.  Kornegay,  Kannapolis. 
W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis. 


I-A 


I-AA 


1930 


1924 


I-C 
I-C 
I-C 
I-C 


1941 
1940 
1939 
1940 


W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis . 


II-A 


1938 


C.  M.  Abernathy,  Lenoir 


Hessie  Jaynes,  Blowing  Rock  

Hade  Gragg,  Lenoir  

Mrs.  G.  A.  Link,  Buffalo  Cove  

L.  R.  Sims,  Lenoir  

V.  M.  McNeeley,  Collettsville  

Dan  Byrd,  Granite  Falls,  R  

Mrs.  Ollie  C.  Hollander,  Edgemont. 

M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  4  

Virginia  Dare  Teague,  Globe  

Lindsay  Cagle,  Granite  Falls,  R  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Granite  Falls  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson   

Mrs.  Violet  Correll,  Lenoir  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Hudson   

A.  W.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  

Mrs.  Leah  Pope,  Mortimer  

C.  W.  Hickman,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

T.  W.  Roberts,  Lenoir  

J.  M.  Laxton,  Rhodhiss  

W.  C.  Stephenson,  Granite  Falls,  R. 

Mrs.  Roy  Braswell,  Upton  

G.  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir  

Mrs.  Naomi  S.  Swift,  Shull's  Mill. . 
F.  M.  Mathews,  Lenoir  


II-A 


1928 


II-A 
II-A 


1923 
1934 


II-A 
II-A 


1927 
1928 


II-A 


Eliza  Johnson,  Adako  

Zalia  Cannon,  Lenoir  

Atha  Dula,  Lenoir   

Mozelle  Phillips,  Lenoir,  R.  3  

Flora  G.  Neal,  Granite  Falls  

Annie  S.  Harper,  Lenoir,  R.  4  

Durant  Patterson,  Lenoir  

Mary  S.  Watts,  MorgantOn,  R.  3. 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary  High  School 


Rating  Year 


Rating  Year 


Lenoir— 

White: 

Central  

East  Harper... 
West  Harper... 
West  Lenoir... 

Negro: 

Freedman  

West  End  

CAMDEN— 

White: 

Camden  

Shiloh  

South  Mills.... 

Negro: 

Rosenwald  

Sawyer's  Creek 

Trotman  

Wicham  

CARTERET— 

White: 

Atlantic  

Beaufort  

Bettie  

Camp  Glenn... 
Cedar  Island... 

Davis  

Harkers  Island. 

Lukens  

Marshallberg.. 
Morehead  City. 

Newport  

Otway  

Portsmouth  

Salter  Path.... 

Sea  Level  

Smyrna  

South  River  

Stacy  

White  Oak  

Williston  

Negro: 

Beaufort  

Bogue  

Merrimon  

Morehead  City. 

Newport  

North  River... 

Stella  

Wild  wood  


C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir 


Van  Meares,  Lenoir  

R.  E.  Spainhour,  Lenoir. 
J.  P.  Wonsavage,  Lenoir . 
Luther  Robinson,  Lenoir. 


I-AA* 


J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir, 
lone  Carson,  Lenoir  


I-B 


1937 


E.  P.  Leary,  Camden 


S.  E.  Burgess,  Camden  

R.  H.  Copeland,  Shiloh... 
G.  W.  Davis,  South  Mills. 


II-B 
II-A 


1927 
1926 


M.  C.  Calloway,  South  Mills. 

N.  G.  Perry,  Belcross  

Josephus  Lamb,  Shiloh  

J.  E.  Barnard,  Shiloh  


J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort 


J.  A.  Batson,  Atlantic  

T.  G.  Leary,  Beaufort   

Ruth  Gibbs,  Beaufort  

Justin  Robinson,  Morehead  City. 

Mrs.  Addie  Lupton,  Roe  

W.  W.  Clarke,  Atlantic  

J.  P.  Tyndall,  Harkers  Island.... 

Mrs.  Daisy  Davis,  Lukens  

Ray  Fisher,  Marshallberg  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruitt,  Newport  

C.  H.  Davis,  Davis.   

Mrs.  Abner  Dixon,  Portsmouth.. 
Mrs.  Lena  Faircloth,  Salter  Path. 

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  Atlantic  

E.  L.  Gaskill,  Smyrna  

Evelyn  Davis,  Merrimon  

Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis,  Davis  

C.  D.  Chadwick,  Swansboro  

Mrs.  Prudie  Willis,  Williston  


II-C 


1941 


II-A 
II-A 


1924 
1925 


II-B 


1940 


II-B 
II-A 


1939 
1939 


II-A 
II-A 


1922 
1923 


II-A 


1925 


T.  I.  Long,  Beaufort   

Viola  Parker,  Newport,  R  

Christine  Vann  Kelsey,  Merrimon. 
S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City.. 

Mary  E.  Price,  Newport.  

Nettie  H.  Tate,  Beaufort,  R  

Frank  Mathewson,  Stella  

Olive  B.  Davis,  Wildwood  


II-A 


1928 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 
Rating  Year 


CASWELL— 

White: 

Anderson  .. 

Bartlett  Yancey. 
Cherry  Grove... 
Cobb  Memorial . 

Leasburg  

Murphy  

Pelham...  

Prospect  Hill. . . 
Providence  


Negro: 
Anderson  


Beulah  

Blackwell  

Blanche  

Camp  Springs  

Camp  Springs  Branch. 

Dailey  

Dameron  

Estelle   

Fitch  

Hamer..   

Hightowers  

Hyco  

Jones  

Leasburg  

Leasburg  Branch  

Locust  Hill  

Milton  

Murray   

New  Ephesus  

New  Hope  

Oliver..  

Osmond   

Park  Springs  


Pelham  

Pelham  Branch. 


Pleasant  Grove. 

Prospect  

Prospect  Hill... 

Providence  

Purley  

Ridge  vi  lie  

River  Bend  

Sellers  

Semora  

Semora  Branch. 
Shady  Grove... 

Stephens  

Stoney  Creek.. 

Sweet  Gum  

Topnot  


Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville 

M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  2. 

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

William  Elmore,  Reidsville,  R.  1.. 

F.B.  Harton,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

J.  N.  Robbin,  Leasburg  

N.  S.  Upchurch,  Yanceyville  

I.  R.  Michael,  Pelham  

W.  H.  Tuck,  Prospect  Hill  

W.  L.  Strickland,  Danville,  Va., 
Star  Route   


Olivia  F.  Dodson  Brown,  308  Regan 

St.,  Greensboro...  

Ruby  L.  Hanes,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Dorothy  M.  Bowe,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

Sarvilla  Archie,  Blanche  

Thomas  L.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1. 

Vivian  L.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R  

Florence  P.  Casino,  Blanche,  R.  1... 

Keyron  W.  Lanier,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Booker  T.  McCullum,  Milton,  R.  1.. 

Lugene  Davis,  Yanceyville,  R.  

Lois  L.  Currie,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Agnes  B.  McRae  Brown,  Yanceyville. 
Mrs.  Essie  B.  Wise,  Mebane,  R.  3... 

Vivian  B.  Pickard,  Pelham,  R.  1  

Ida  Fitts  Simmons,  Leasburg  

Lucille  Hill,  Leasburg   

Bessie  M.  Nance,  Yanceyville,  R.  1.. 

Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Freeman,  Milton  

Novella  Evans,  Milton  

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Poole,  Ruffin  

Lillian  L.  Gaddy,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lena  McMillan,  Mebane,  R.  3. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  Semora,  R. 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Stanley,  Danville, 

Va.,  R.  4  

Helen  Bigelow,  Pelham   

Mrs.  Matilda  W.  Wilson, 

Danville,  Va.,  R.  1    

Louise  Wilmer,  Yanceyville,  R.  

Dorothy  Penn,  Yanceyville  

Queen  E.  Hill,  Prospect  Hill.  

Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Hunt,  Danville,  Va.. 
Mrs.  Carolun  A.  Turner,  Danville,  Va. 
Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Ridgeville... 
Mrs.  Juanita  D.  Jones,  Ringgold,  Va. 

Fannie  Gwynn,  Yanceyville,  R.  

Hattie  L.  Jeffers,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Whitworth,  Milton  

J.  F.  Harraway,  Danville,  Va  

Beatrice  Bigelow,  Leasburg,  R.  1  

Obelia  Graves,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

 Hunt,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Clara  B.  Penn  Chambers, 

Leasburg,  R  


II-A 
II-A 


1935 
1925 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1930 
1934 
1931 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification  . 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

CASWELL— 

Negro: 
Trinity.   

Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  Reidsville.. 
Mrs.  Annie  D.  Jeffries, 
Reidsville,  R.  1  

1 

Trinity  Branch  . 

1 

Walnut  Grove  

Grace  V.  Gilreath,  Elon  College,  R.  2 
Viola  W.  Brown,  Blanche,  R.  1  

1 

Williamston  ... 

4 

14 

Yanceyville   

N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville..  



II-A 

1934 

10 
16 

5 

CATAWBA— 

White: 
Banoak   — 

M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton 

Glenn  R.  Stine,  Vale...   

II-A 

1927 

8 

Balls  Creek  

W.  C.  Reed,  Newton,  R.  2  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Newton,  R.  1.  

J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

II-A 
II-A 

1925 

8 

4 

Blackburn  

1927 

7 

4 

Catawba   



II-A 

1925 

7 

5 

Claremont   

C.  A.  Hager,  Claremont...  

II-A 

1925 

4 

LaiL   

J.  Y.  Yoder,  Hickory,  R.  3   

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Maiden   ... 

14 

6 

Maiden  

II-A 

1924 

7 
13 

4 

5 

Mt.  View   

Oxford  

E.  G.  Cashion,  Hickory,  R.  1  

H.  V.  Chappell,  Claremont,  R.  1  

R.  B.  Madison,  Sherrill's  Ford. . . 

II-A 
II-A 

1926 
1932 

8 

5 

Sherrill's  Ford  



II-A 

10 
8 

6 

Startown  

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Hickory,  R.  3....  

II-A 

1924 

8 

St.  Stephens  

Sweetwater  

II-A 

1935 

9 

F.  W.  Kiser,  Vale   

7 

4 

Negro: 

Curtis  Lewis,  Catawba   

II-A 

1940 

4 

Rhoneys   

Alice  Rayford,  Newton   .  

3 

Maiden  

A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden  



1 

Motts  Grove  

P.  Pearson,  Sherrill's  Ford  

7 

Hickory — 

White: 
Brookford   

R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory  . 

I-A 

1939 

23 
9 

Claremont   

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory..  

|  I-AA 

2 

8 

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  

Highland  

H.  A.  Leonard,  Hickory   

I-C 

1940 

I-AA 

- 

11 

13 

8 

Kenworth  

Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory  

I-C 

1939 

Paul  E.  Fullenwider,  Hickory. .  

11 

Oakwood   

E.  J.  Sox,  Hickory  . 

7 

Viewmont  .. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Deal,  Hickory   .. 

II-A 

1939 

11 

7 

Negro: 
Ridgeview   

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory   

I-A 

1928 

11 

Newton-Conover — 

White: 
Newton  High.  

R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton 

R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton   

I-AA 

1922 

23 
9 

I-C 

1939 

Conover  Grammar  

Negro: 
Conover..  

Fred  Barldey,  Conover              .  . 

I-C 

1939 

2 

T.  D.  Murchison,  Conover.  

5 

4 

Taft  Broome,  Newton  

I-B 

1936 

6 

5 

CHATHAM- 
WHITE: 
Bells  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro 

H.  L.  Goins,  Apex,  R.  3   

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1932: 

3G 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Yecr 

Rating 

Year 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

CHATHAM- 

WHITE: 

7 

4 

Bennett  

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett   . 

1 1- A 

1940 

II-A 

1932 

10 

5 

6 

Bonlee  .   

W.  R.  Dudley,  Bonlee  

II-A 

1922 

Bynum   

J.  W.  Durham,  Bynum.   . 

10 

4 

Goldston  __   

G.  P.  Cullipher,  Goldston...  _ 

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1926 

8 

Henry  Siler  

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Siler  City  

II-A 

1940 

7 

4 

Moncure  

A.  L.  Isley,  Moncure.               .  .. 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

10 

7 

Pittsboro  

J.  Frank  Hauser,  Pittsboro  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1923 

7 

8 

Siler  City.  

Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City..  ..  .  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

7 

4 

Silk  Hope  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1932 

Negro: 

2 

Buck  Mountain  

Ada  E.  Davis,  Pittsboro   

1 

Clarks   

3 

Gees  Grove   

R.  I.  Brode,  Siler  City   

6 

5 

Goldston   ... 

W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston  . 

II-A 

1938 

1 

Gulf  

Estelle  McCallum,  Sanford  

1 

Gum  Springs   

Beulah  J.  Claigg,  Moncure  . 

1 

Hank  Chapel  

Cassie  Ridley,  Pittsboro. ..  

1 

Haw  River  

Ethel  Clark,  Pittsboro..   

4 

Haywood  

Orion  Foster,  Moncure  

2 

Hickory  Mountain  

Hinton-Beckwith  

Alvester  E.  Spinks,  Siler  City.  . 

4 

Joseph  D.  Womble,  Apex,  R.  3  

Robenia  T.  French,  Gulf..  

1 

2 

Lacy  Marsh,  Siler  City  

3 

Mitchells  

Beecher  Coward,  Pittsboro   . 

1 

New  Zion  . 

Verdie  McClinton,  Moncure   





1 

Pine  Hill  

Celia  Taylor  Horton,  Siler  City 



7 

6 

Pittsboro.     . .   

B.  J.  Lee,  Pittsboro,  R.  2  

II-A 

1936 

1 

Rock  Rest  

Mae  D.  Cotton,  Pittsboro  

1 

Sandy  Level  

Nancy  A.  Rives,  Corinth  ...  ... 

1 

Shiloh   

Lillie  F.  Rogers,  Pittsboro,  R.  2 

8 

6 

Siler  City.  

S.  A.  Kennedy,  Siler  City.  

II-A 

1933 

1 

St.  Matthews  

Jeanette  Richardson,  Pittsboro  

1 

Taylors   

Tamar  V.  Crump,  Bear  Creek  

1 

Terrells   

2 

Union  Grove  

Florence  Peoples,  Pittsboro  

Cherokee- 

Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy 

White: 

1 

Boiling  Springs  

Bertha  McGuire,  Grandview  ... 

1 

Buckknob  

Mrs.  Lelia  Hughes,  Violet..   

1 

Clark  

Vesta  Timpson,  Wehutty.  

1 

Mrs.  Annie  Brandon,  Culberson.. 



1 

Davis  Creek.  

Anna  Wells,  Grandview  



2 

Ebenezer.    

J.  Alden  Cooke,  Grandview  

2 

Friendship.  

Walter  Anderson,  Suit  

8 

4 

Hiawassee  Dam  

B.  R.  Carroll,  Hiawassee  Dam  

2 

Hill   

Mrs.  Fulton  Thomasson,  Wehutty.. . 
Louella  Jenkins,  Culberson,  R.  2  

2 

Johnson.   

1 

Long  Ridge   

1 

Macedonia.  

Mrs.  Minnie  Rogers  Tatham, 
Culberson,  R.  1  

6 

Martin's  Creek...  . 

A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy,  R.  2  

1 

Ogreeta   .. 

Ruth  Coleman,  Unaka   

1 

Owl  Creek  

Mrs.  Helen  Waldroup,  Grandview  

Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Kate  Shields.  Suit   

7 

Peachtree.  

4 

Ranger.   .. 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 

Cherokee- 
white: 

River  Hill  

John  Hogan,  Hiwassee  

Shields...  

Mrs.  Pearl  Woodard,  Culberson,  R.  2 

James  C.  Evans,  Culberson,  R.  2  

Maude  Collins,  Tellico  Planes,  Tenn.. 

Sunny  Point  

Tellico   

Unaka    



Upper  Beaverdam  

White  Church  

R.  L.  Keenum,  Grandview..  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hillis,  Grandview  

Ersa  Lee  McNabb,  Culberson,  R.  2.. 
Catherine  Cone,  Culberson,  R.  2  

Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews 

Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  

Wolf  Creek..  

Wolf  Creek- A...  

9 

Negro: 
(None) 

Andrews — 

White: 
Andrews  High  

II-A 



20 
1 
5 
1 

1 

10 

2 
2 
3 

2 

Andrews  Elem  

Mrs.  D.  H.  Tillitt,  Andrews  





Mrs.  Louise  Porter  Enloe,  Andrews.. 
Frank  Walsh,  Marble  

Topton  

Mrs.  Annie  Stewart  McGuire, 

Negro: 
Andrews   

Mrs.  Venezalla  Thomas,  Andrews... 

Hieronymous  Bueck,  Murphy 

K.  C.  Wright,  Murphy  



19 

Murphy — 

White: 
Murphy   

II-A 

1923 

Bates  Creek  

Ella  McCombs,  Murphy...  

Grape  Creek...  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Pitzer,  Murphy  

Lelia  Hayes,  Murphy   

Negro: 
Texana  

J.  William  Wade,  Murphy  

8 
3 

»  1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

5 

CHOWAN— 

White: 
Chowan  

W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 

Jean  P.  Barnett,  Tyner   





II-A 

1923 

Rocky  Hock  Central.. 

Negro: 
Britts  

Mary  Harvey,  Edenton  

Center  Hill  

Jane  Edith  Bonner,  Edenton  

Green  Hall  

Chas.  L.  Fayton.  Edenton  

Hudson  Grove  

Thelma  Morris,  Edenton  

Warren  Grove  

Mrs.  S.  J.  Etheridge,  Edenton  

White  Oak  

W.  H.  Creecy,  Edenton   

11 

Edenton— 

White: 

John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton 

I 

I-A 

15 
2 

12 
4 

Charles  D.  Stewart,  Edenton  

Advance  

Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton  

7 

Negro: 
Edenton...  

DeMint  F.  Walker,  Edenton  

II-A 

1933 

Simeon  Griffith,  Edenton..  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

Edenton— 

Negro: 

Mrs.  Laurette  Coston,  Edenton  . 

1 

Cedar  Grove  

Sadie  Bembry,  Edenton  

1 

Triangle  

Elton  C.  Hall,  Edenton  

Pleasant  Grove  

Elizabeth  Luton,  Edenton   

Mrs.  Vivian  Hawkins,  Edenton  

I 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Collins,  Edenton  



1 

Clay- 
White: 
Elf   

Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville 

Van  Ledford,  Hayesville   

Fires  Creek...  

E.  L.  Arrant,  Hayesville  



11 

10 

Hayesville  

Ralph  Smith,  Hayesville   

1 1- A 

1924 

3 

H.  M.  Moore,  Hayesville   

5 

Neal  Crawford,  Hayesville  

10 

Shooting  Creek  

2 
1 

Sweetwater.....  

Opal  C.  Lovin,  Hayesville..  

Negro: 
Hayesville......  

Wm.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  Hayesville  

10 

Cleveland- 
White: 

Belwood   

J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 

1 1- A 

1927 

7 

4 

Bethware.   

0.  W.  Morris,  Kings  Mountain,  R... 
0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

TT  A 
11-A 

5 

6 

Boiling  Springs  

TT  A 

8 

7 

Casar    

T.   W    Pain  Paoar 

1 1- A 

1930 

2 

Dixon   

Beulah  Lee    

6 

Dover  Mill.......... 

H.  K.  Leonhardt,  Shelby  ... 

6 

Earl....  

8 

7 

Fallston  Z  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston   

TT  A 
11-A 

1926 

9 

5 

Grover   

J.  E.  Martin,  Grover   

II-A 

1927 

12 

8 

9 

Lattimore  

Lawton  Blanton,  Lattimore  

II-A 

1925 

5 

Mooresboro  

B.  E.  Simmons,  Mooresboro  



II-A 

1930 

4 

Moriah   

A.  M.  Ruppe,  Casar,  R.  1..  

No.  1  Township  

No.  2  Township  

6 

L.  B.  Wood,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R....... 

4 

R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby,  R   

14 

8 

No.  3  Township  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Shelby,  R.  2  

II-A 

1931 

5 

Patterson  Springs  

Polkville  

M.  R.  Biggers  

11 

6 

H.  B.  Covington,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain. 
M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale  

TT  A 
11- A 

1929 

6 

Park-Grace  

9 

6 

Piedmont  

-------- 

II-A 

8 

5 

Waco...  

C.  M.  King,  Waco.......  

II-A 

1939 

2 

Negro: 
Borders   

Curtis  Perkins,  Shelby,  R.  1  L 

L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  2  

6 

4 

Compact   

Corn  well  

2 

M.  Evelyn  Arnold,  Shelby,  R.  1 

6 

5 

Douglas  

A.  W.  Foster,  Lawndale,  

II-A 

1936 

4 

Earl...  

N.J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Earl    

2 

Ebeneezer..  

4 

2 

Ellis  Chapel  

Eskridge  Grove  

A.  J.  Taylor,  Shelby,  R.  2  

3 

Riley  R.  Cabiness,  Jr.,  Shelby,  R.  4.. 
Martha  Hood  Jones,  Lawndale,  R.  2. 

Ruth  Alexander,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  1  

A.  A.  Currie  .Boiling  Springs  

3 

Flat  Rock......  

2 

Gold  Mine  

4 

4 

Green  Bethel  

3 

Hopewell  

Bessie  L.  Pass,  Shelby   

1 

Knob  Creek  

Charles  Wilson,  Lawndale,  R.  3  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

D  ♦• 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

Cleveland- 
Negro: 

Lattimore  

Mrs.  Grace  Johnson  Hall,  Lattimore. 

Daniel  P.  Harley,  Grover,  R.  1  

John  Corry,  Shelby,  R.  2   

3 

3 

Maple  Springs  

2 

Robert  Dixon,  Mooresboro..  

2 

New  House  

Mrs.  Olivia  C.  Reid,  Ellenboro,  R.  1. 
Florida  Smith,  Lawndale,  R.  1  

2 

1 

Peeler  

Mattie  Peeler,  Shelby,  R.  5  

3 

N.  J.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2  

Dora  L.  Green,  Polkville   

2 

Polkville  



3 

Ramseur  

Mabel  0.  Ratcliff,  Dover  Mill,  Shelby 

Hester  Ward,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mary  L.  Brown,  Gaffney...  

— 

1 

1 

2 

Rock  Cut  

Shoal  Creek  

Esther  N.  Knuckles,  Shelby,  R.  2... 
T.  M.  Pass,  Lawndale,  Star  Route... 
Mary  Ellen  Croom,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  3. 
Lillian  C.  Green,  Waco..  

4 

Vance  Grove  

— 

1 

2 

Vestibule   

Waco   

— 

6 

4 

Washington   

W.  E.  Ricks,  Shelby,  R.  1  . 

1 

Susie  E.  Cooper,  Shelby,  R.  5  

B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomson,  Kings 

9 

Kings  Mountain — 

White: 
East  

I-C 

1938 

6 

West  

Mrs.  C.  Q.  Rhyne,  Kings  Mountain. 
J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Kings  Mountain... 

I-C 

1941 

16 

12 

Central   

I-B 

1938 

I-AA* 

6 

3 

Negko: 

R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain  

II-B 

1935 

7 

Shelby— 

White: 

W.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby 

Mrs.  Rubie  T.  Hudson,  Shelby  

I-B 

1939 

6 

Jefferson   

Wilbur  Wilson,  Shelby  

I-C 

1940 

7 

Lafayette  

Marion   

J.  G.  Hagaman,  Shelby  

I-B 

1940 

8 

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby   

I-C 

1940 

9 

Morgan  

Selma  Webb,  Shelby   

I-B 

1940 

17 

Senior  High  „ 

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

\  I-AA 

6 

5 

Junior  High   

Thomas  Wetmore,  Jr.,  Shelby  ... 

J 

7 

Washington   

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby  

I-B 

1939 

13 
2 

5 

Negro: 
Cleveland  Training... 
Zoar  

B.  D.  Roberts,  Shelby   

Susie  Wilson,  Shelby   



I-A 

1928 

8 

6 

COLUMBUS— 

White: 

Acme-Delco  

Bolton  

H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville 

I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme  

II-A 

1923 

4 

Eunice  B.  Applewhite,  Bolton  

12 

5 

Oerro  Uordo  

T       TIT      A  J.rt„U     r'V*..-,  PftllJn 

L.  M.  Adcock,  Uerro  uorao  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1925 

16 
13 

7 
5 

Chadbourn  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn..  

Thompson  Greenwood,  Evergreen  

E.  B.  Wooten,  Fair  Bluff...  

S.  D.  Wright,  Tabor  City  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 
II-A 

1925 

9 
10 

5 

Fair  Bluff  

Guideway  

II-B 

1919 

13 
6 

10 

Hallsboro  

B.  F.  Kendall,  Hallsboro  

J.  W.  Thompson,  Whiteville  

II-A 

1925 

11 

Old  Dock-Nakina  

Tabor  City  

S.  M.  Patton,  Old  Dock  

20 

!0 

C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City  

II-A 

1924 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  HIST 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

COLUMBUS — 

White: 

Whiteville  

Williams  

Negko: 

Acme  

Armour    

Artesia  

Boardman  

Bolton  

Brown's  Chapel  

Bug  Hill   

Cedar  Grove  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn...  

Christian  Plains  

Clarendon  

Delco  

Diamond  Branch  

Dothan.   

Evergreen   

Fair  Bluff  

Farmers  Union  

Freeman  

Hallsboro  

Hickory  Hill  

Honey  Hill...  

Lake  Waccamaw  

Liberty  Hill  

Mt.  Moriah  

Mt.  Olive  

Old  Dock  

Rose  Hill.   

Piney  Forest  

Spring  Hill  

Tabor  City  

Whiteville  

craven- 
White: 

Bridgeton  

Brinson  Memorial... 

Cove  City  

Croatan   

Dover  

Epworth  

Ernul   

Farm  Life  

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper   

Juniper  Chapel  

Vanceboro.  

Negro: 

Adams  Creek  

Bridgeton   

Bucks.  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville.. 
F.  A.  Ficquett,  Whiteville. 


II-A 
II-A 


1941 


Annie  Henry,  Acme  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Armour  

Henry  W.  Ingram,  Whiteville  

Bettie  Lennon,  Boardman  

F.  I.  McDougald,  Bolton..  

Amanda  Francis,  Clarkton  

Maggie  C.  Boone,  Nakina  

Courtney  Scipio,  Clarkton  

Fred  Corbett,  Cerro  Gordo  

A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn  

Henry  Powell,  Hallsboro..  

Sarah  Freeman,  Clarendon  

Geo.  Jones,  Delco  

Booker  B.  Brooks,  Whiteville.... 

Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Dothan  

Rosa  McDougald,  Chadbourn  

Wm.  D.  Robinson,  Fair  Bluff.... 

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Annie  Mitchell,  Bolton  

Donnie  Graham,  Whiteville  

S.  S.  Moore,  Hallsboro   

Elanche  Hall  Moore,  Whiteville.. 
Grayer  Powell,  Lake  Waccamaw. 

Jas.  P.  Troy,  Whiteville  

James  R.  Brown,  Chabdourn  

James  E.  Byers,  Whiteville  

Ezra  Lennon,  Nakina   

Hazel  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Lorah  G.  Singletary,  Whiteville.. 

Luther  Wooten,  Whiteville  

Lillian  Murphy,  Tabor  City  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville.  


II-A 


II-A 


1936 


II-A 


1929 


II-A 


1931 


R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 


Vaughn  Bowlin,  Bridgeton  

J.  Harper  Wetherington,  New  Bern, 

R.4    

J.  Q.  Patrick,  Cove  City   

Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

T.E.Bass,  Jr.,  Dover   

H.  F.  Brown,  Vanceboro,  R  

R.  W.  Richardson,  Ernul...  

E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro   

N.  R.  Vincent,  Dover,  R  

L.  L.  Combs,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Julia  Avery,  Vanceboro,  R  

M.  L.  Basnight,  Vanceboro  


II-A 


II-A 


1922 


II-A 
II-C 


1940 
1939 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1936 
1925 


Tamah  Smith,  Bachelor  

Persia  Gibbs,  New  Bern  

Dorothy  Walker,  Vanceboro. 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

POIINTY  AND  PITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Tear 

8 
6 

2 

2 
1 

0 

15 
6 

CRAVEN  

IN  1Mj  U  V. 

L.J.  Willie,  New  Bern   

Rubv  Saunders.  Vanceboro 

vuvc  v_y i ty  

G.  F.  Stanley,  Cove  City  

Martha  Butler,  N.  Harlowe  



Croatan 

Elizabeth  White,  New  Bern  

Dover..   

Thomas  Hardy,  Dover  

Julia  Bynum,  Vanceboro  

Ewell   

Gona  M.  Venters,  Vanceboro  

Mary  Wynn,  N.  Harlowe   

Havelock   

Rebecca  Davis,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

Lilla  Smith,  Vanceboro...   

ITilk  NpMt 

Devora  Hill,  Vanceboro   

T.  L.  Bynum,  James  City  

Georgia  Cook,  Bachelor..  



II-A 
II-A 

5 

Newbold  Training  

Pleasant  Hill   

Geo.  Busby,  Dover  

II-A 

1938 

Ansley  D.  Smith,  11  N.  Burn  St., 
New  Bern..  

Edna  Tucker,  33  Carroll  St., 
New  Bern 

Carolyn  P.  Bias,  New  Bern,  R.  4. 
Ollie  B.  Kins.  Grifton  

Rocky  Run  

John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro  

1939 
1939 

New  Bern — 

White: 
Central  

H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern 

H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Ghent   

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern..  

16 

New  Bern  

II-A 

6 

20 
5 

Virginia  Person,  New  Bern  

II-A 


1939 

g 

Negro: 

Woof  Q  + 

w  est  est.  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern.  

II-A 

1925 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Mumford,  New  Bern  

4 
1 

5 

p  1 1 mi dcdi  a  Km 
LUmbtHLAND — 

White: 

Beaver  Dam  

A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville 

M.  M.  Jones,  Roseboro,  R.  1..  

Cade  Mill  'Indian)  

Cedar  Creek  

Parree  Janet  Jacobs,  Fayetteville, 
R.  5   - 

D.  W.  Kanoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  5  

9 

central  

II-A 

1924 

5 
2 
8 
3 
5 
5 
14 
6 
6 

20 
10 
6 
4 
7 
8 

Eastover  

Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Smith,  Fayetteville. 
Mrs.  Verna  M.  Randall,  Falcon.  ... 

Falcon   

I-A 

Fort  Bragg  

Gladys  Currie,  Fort  Bragg  

1938 

1940 

1941 
1941 

Godwin   

Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin  

5 

Gray's  Creek  

Harold  F.  Krauss,  Hope  Mills,  R.  1.. 
Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Poole.  

II-B 

1929 

Honeycutt 

II-B 

II-B 
II-B 

II-B 
II-C 

6 
4 

Hope  Mills   

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

II-A 
II-A 

1925 
1933 

Linden  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden.   

Long  Hill    

Arnold  C.  Strauch,  Fayetteville,  R.  6 
W.  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  

8 
7 

Massey  Hill  

II-A 
II-A 

1927 
1925 

Seventy-First..  

South  River  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

R.  B.  Harrison,  Wade,  R.  1  

Spring  Lake..  

C.  G.  Jervis,  Manchester.  

12 

Stedman    

Sunnyside...  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Stedman  

1941 
1939 

II-A 

1925 

M.  R.  Rich,  Fayetteville,  R.  2  
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Prinrinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Cphnnl  AHHtdqq 

ounuui  Mutiruos 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

3 
2 

Cumberland- 
White: 

Wade  

Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  McNeill,  Wade  

Lena  A.  Wood,  Box  263,  Fayetteville. 

Negro: 
Antioch  

8 

Armstrong  

TT  A 
11-A 

laoo 

2 

2 

2 
2 

Ashley   

Wm.  Nathanael  McGuire, 
Fayetteville   



Beaver  Creek  

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Evans,  Fayetteville, 
R.4    

Blackford  

Cedar  Creek  .. 

Charles  H.  Thigpen,  Fayetteville  

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Fayetteville  

9 

Chestnut  

TT  A 

iy*u 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 

i 
i 

2 

4 

8 
2 

17 

13 

Mrs.  Magoba  A.  Andrews, 

Douglas  

Mrs.  Henrietta  Moore, 
Fayetteville,  R.  2  





Mrs.  Marie  Hollings worth, 
Fayetteville  

Gardner  

Wm.  K.  Fleming,  Fayetteville  

Gray's  Creek  

Mrs.  Naomi  Humphrey, 
Fayetteville,  R.4   

Hickory  Shade  

Mrs.  Pinkey  McMillan, 
Fayetteville,  R.  1   



Hope  Mills  

Mrs.  Christine  Smith,  Fayetteville.. . 
Mrs.  Thelma  Black  Avent, 
Fayetteville   .  

Linden   

Naomi  Elliott,  Fayetteville,  R.  4  

Margaret  McKoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 
Susie  E.  Evans,  Fayetteville,  R.  4... 
Mrs.  Ethel  D.  DeVane,  Fayetteville. 

Elmer  P.  McMillan,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Yvonne  Y.  Cole,  Fayetteville.. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Gill,  Fayetteville  

W.  T.  Alexander,  Fayetteville  



Magnolia  

Manchester  

Pearces  Mill  

Savannah  (C.  C.)  

Mrs.  Eunice  Sherman,  Fayetteville.  . 
Roscoe  Simmons,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Lorena  G.  Coppage,  Fayetteville 
Mrs.  Anne  C.  Waddell,  Fayetteville  . 
Mrs.  Lula  A.  Hawes,  Fayetteville... 
Mrs.  Lucille  F.  Ray,  Fayetteville, 
R.3  

Simpson  

Snow  Hill  



Spring  Hill  

St.  Mark.  

Mrs.  Louretta  Wood,  Fayetteville... 
F.  Allen  Fleming,  Fayetteville  

St.  Paul....  



I-A 
I-A 

Swan's  Creek  

J.  Franklin  Drake,  Fayetteville  

Wade...  

1941 
1941 

Willis  Creek  

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Raiford,  Fayetteville, 
R.4.  

Fayetteville — 

White: 
Central  

Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Souders,  Fayetteville 

Hay  mount- Westlawn . 
High  

Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville.. 
W.  B.  Harrill,  Fayetteville  

20 

I-AA* 

7 

Person  Street  

Pauline  Jones,  Fayetteville  

10 

Negro: 
E.  E.  Smith  

E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville  

I-A* 

1930 
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Prinrinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Class 
Elementary 

fi  cation 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

12 
17 
7 

Fayetteville— 

Negro: 
Edward  Evans  

Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville  

T  A 
X-A 

Newbold  

J.  V.  Phifer,  Fayetteville  

1939 

Edwin  J.  Martin,  Fayetteville  

6 
8 
3 
4 

3 
1 
3 
3 
5 

CURRITUCK— 

White: 
Corolla  

Frank  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Coward,  Corolla  

II-A 
II-A 

Currituck  

1941 
1939 

6 

Griggs    

Knott's  Island  

J.  A.  Ross,  Poplar  Branch  

Gladys  Evans,  Knott's  Island  

II-A 

1921 

6 

Moyock  

E.  C.  Woodard,  Moyock  

TT  A 

1924 

Negro: 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Brown,  Coinjock  

5 

Currituck  Co.  Tr. 

II-A 

1932 

Gregory  

Mrs.  Inez  Hextall  Bolden,  Gregory.. 

Mrs.  Almeta  D.  Hare,  Jarvisburg  

Sherman  J.  Williams,  Moyock  





Moyock   

3 
4 

2 
3 
4 
2 
4 

2 
2 
3 

3 

3 
2 

Dare- 
White: 
Avon  _  

R.  I.  Leake,  Manteo 

S.  E.  Green,  Avon   







II-B 

1939 

Buxton  

Colington  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Buxton  

Irene  Baum  Midgett,  Manteo  

East  Lake  

Herbert  R.  Cox,  East  Lake...  

3 
3 

5 

Hatteras  

A.  H.  Braswell,  Hatteras.  

II-B 
II-B 

II-A 

1930 
1937 



Kitty  Hawk  

Mann's  Harbor  

Manteo  

M.  R.  Bonner,  Kitty  Hawk   

Roger  W.  Willetts,  Mann's  Harbor.. 
E.  0.  Arnold,  Manteo..  







Mashoes  

Viola  Underwood,  Mashoes  

1 

2 

Rodanthe  

A.  H.  King,  Rodanthe   







Cleveland  Cannon,  Stumpy  Point — 
T.  H.  Sledge,  Wanchese   

Wanchese  



1 

Negro: 

M.  L.  Collins,  Manteo  

DAVIDSON — 

Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington 

White: 

6 

e 
o 

Arcadia  

S.  B.  Hutchison,  Lexington,  R.  1  

R 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

6 

5 

Lnurchland  

Warner  Graham,  Linwood,  R.  1  

R 

1939 

TT  A 

h-a 

11 

6 

Davis-Townsend  

J.  L.  Gathings,  Lexington,  R.  2  

II-A 

1939 

TT  A 

10*}  1 

15 

9 

Denton   

E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  Denton  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

13 

7 

Fairgrove   

Henry  Price,  Jr.,  Thomasville,  R.  2.. 

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1930 

11 

5 

Hasty  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  1  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1929 

1 

4 

Jr.  Home  

Anne  Duke,  Lexington  

II-A 

1936 

7 

4 

Linwood  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1929 

9 

6 

Midway.  ^_   

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  1  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1927 

11 

5 

Pilot  

W.  Raymond  Lemmons, 

Thomasville,  R.  1  

II-A 

1929 

8 

4 

Reeds   

A.  L.  Hendren,  Lexington,  R.  3  

II-A 

1926 

4 

6 
7 
4 

Reedy  Creek  

Mrs.  W.  W.  McCulloch,  Lexington, 

4 

3 

Silver  Valley.  

Chas.  P.  Lackey,  Lexington,  R.  2  

Emmett  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Southmont  

II-A 
II-B 

1927 
1931 

Tyro  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5.. 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

9 

4 

davidson — 

White: 
Wallburg 

Wm.  Marvin  Hedrick, 
Winston-Salem,  R.  5 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

g 

Welcome   

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

3 

Negro: 
Midway 

H.  N.  Sullivan,  Lexington 



2 

New  Jersey  

Don  Wooten,  Lexington  

2 

Peters  ville 

Frances  Farrington,  Lexington 

1 

Reedy  Creek  

Mrs.  N.  B.  Roan,  Lexington..   



1 

2 

Union  Chapel.  

Mamye  Sullivan,  Lexington 

Union  Southmont  

13 

Lexington — 

White: 
Cecil   

L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington 

I-B 

1939 

14 

Grimes   .. 

Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington  

I-B 

1939 
1939 

10 

Holt 

Mildred  Lindsey,  Lexington 

I-B 

26 

Lexington  High  _ 

James  A.  Gerow,  Lexington 

I-AA* 

13 

Robbins...  

Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington  

I-B 

1939 

11 

7 

Negro: 

A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington  

i-a* 

1929 

14 

... 

I  nomasvi  1 1  e — 

White: 
Colonial  Drive  

T    XT    XT             mi  M, 

J.N.  Uauss,  1  nomas vi lie 

Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville  

II-A 

1940 

10 

Kern  Street  . 

Margaret  McLeod,  Thomasville 

II-A 

1940 

15 

15 
8 

Main  Street 

Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 



10 

Mills  Home  

Romulus  Skaggs,  Thomasville 



II-A 



12 

3 

Negro: 
Church  St  

E.  L.  Peterson,  Thomasville  



II-A 

1933 

2 

DAVIE — 

White: 
Center 

R.  S.  Proctor,  Mocksville 
Mrs.  Cora  F.  Dwire,  Mocksville 

1 

Cheshires   

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Renegar, 



4 

Wm.  R.  Davie 

Mrs.  Mary  Essie  Cana 



16 

9 

Cooleemee 

G.  E.  Smith  Cooleemee 



II-A 

1924 

8 

5 

Farmington 

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington 



II-A 

1925 

12 

10 

Mocks  ville 

E.  R.  Poole,  Mocksville 



II-A 

1922 

11 

5 

Shady  Grove 

W.  E  Recce  Adv&ncc 



II-A 

1925 

6 

Smith  Grove 

Grace  Boose  Foltz,  Winston-Salem, 
R.  1 



1 

Negro: 
Boxwood  

Louise  Gaither,  Mocksville  

1 

Cedar  Creek  

Rubye  Hunt,  Mocksville  

1 

Mamie  Krider,  Mocksville,  R.  2  

1 

Jamestown  

Minnie  Hairston,  Cana   ... 

1 

Liberty  

Fannie  McCallum,  Mocksville.  

Maine  

Vallie  L.  Scott,  Mocksville,  R.  2  

4 

4 

Mocks  ville  

II-A 

1940 

1 

Mt.  Zion  No.  1  

Gladys  Walters,  Mocksville,  R.  2  

Belle  Burke,  Mocksville.   

Mt.  Zion  No.  2  

2 

N.  Cooleemee  

Mary  Davis,  Cooleemee..  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


DAVIE— 

Negro: 
Piney  Grove... 
Poplar  Springs. 
St.  Johns  


Pauline  Barker  Morton,  Mocksville. 

Esther  Howard,  Mocksville  

Adelaide  Smoot,  Mocksville  


DUPLIN— 

White: 

Beulaville  

B.F.  Grady.... 

Calypso...  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Outlaw's  Bridge. 

Potter's  Hill  

Rose  Hill  

Teachey  

Wallace  

Warsaw  


Negro: 

B.  F.  Grady . 

Beulaville  

Big  Zion  

Bowden  

Branche  

C.  Vann..— 

Calypso  

Chinquapin.. 

Cobb  

Dobson  


Farrior  

Franklin  

Hall.  

Iron  Mine  

Island  Creek  

Kenansville  

Little  Creek  

Magnolia  

Muddy  Creek. .. 

Rivenbard  

Rose  Hill  

Sandy  Crossway. 

Sarecta  

Stanford  

Stockinghead  

Teachey...  

Wallace  

Warsaw  

William  Shaw... 


0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 


Wm.  R.  Teachey,  Beulaville... 
E.  D.  Edgerton,  Seven  Springs. 

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso  

Ralph  Carlton,  Chinquapin  

T.  S.  Shutt,  Faison.   

A.  J.  Dickson,  Kenansville  

L.  H.  Fussell,  Magnolia  

A.  R.  Kornegay,  Seven  Springs. 

M.  H.  Canady,  Kenansville  

H.  M.  Wells,  Rose  Hill  

Harriett  Wells,  Teachey  

D.  D.  Blanchard,  Wallace  

J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw  


Mollie  Smith,  Pink  Hill  

J.  B.  Dafford,  Beulaville  

Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Kenansville. 

Othonia  G.  Hill,  Bowden  

Robert  A.  Merritt,  Mt.  Olive,  R. 
Vennie  0.  Springfield,  Wallace. .. 

Hattie  Royal,  Mt.  Olive  

Robert  J.  Byrd,  Chinquapin  

Lucy  Manley,  Mount  Olive  

Sallie  Lee  Kornegay,  Warsaw — 

J.  F.  E.  Normille,  Faison  

Lillie  B.  Hall,  Kenansville  

Jinkie  B.  Herring,  Calypso  

Allie  Lee  Carlton,  Magnolia  

D.  L.  Frazier,  Rose  Hill  

F.  H.  Murray,  Rose  Hill  

D.  C.  Blue,  Kenansville  

Carrie  B.  Batts,  Rose  Hill  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Magnolia  

Whitted  Williams,  Chinquapin... 

Eula  M.  Dobson,  Wallace  

Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill... 

Fannie  E.  Smith,  Magnolia  

Veressie  Williams,  Kenansville... 

Sudie  R.  Cheek,  Kenansville  

Maggie  Stokes,  Kenansville  

Francis  Larkin,  Teachey  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw  


II-A 


1941 


DURHAM- 
WHITE: 

Bethesda  

Bragtown  

Glenn  


L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham 

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  4  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Strange,  Durham,  Box  762. 


II-B 
II-B 
II-B 


1939 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

8 
4 
8 
10 
7 

12 
4 

2 
8 
6 
2 
7 
5 
4 
1 
2 

11 

DURHAM — 

White: 
Hillandale  

W.  H.  May,  Durham,  R.  2  

Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.  Durham,  R.  1  

H  A  Carroll  Durham  R  3 

II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 



1939 

1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 

Holt 

7 

Q 

o 

8 

o 
o 

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove  

Mangum 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

1933 
1922 
1925 
1929 

W\  M  Johnson  Bahama 

Oak  Grove  

Rougemont 

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  1   

Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Chappell, 
Rougemont 

Negro; 
Hampton 

Mrs.  Mamie  Dawson,  Durham.. 

8 

Little  River  

Mill  Grove  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham  

II-A 

1934 

E.  F.  Hill,  Durham   

Page   .. 

Flora  B.  Carlton,  Durham  

Pearsontown. 
Rocky  Knoll 

F.  D.  Curry  Durham 

Mrs.  Addie  C.  Gatewood  Durham  

William  Raffia  FJnrlicim 

Lillie  M  Rogers  Durham 

Woods 

Mrs.  Althea  M.  Holmes,  Durham  

R  E  Freeman  Durham 

91 

10 

11 

Durham — 

White: 

) 

1  I-AA* 

) 

J 



Durham  Sr. 

Quinton  Holton  Durham 

8 
13 
19 
15 
13 

g 

7 
15 
13 
13 
10 

15 
5 
4 

East  Durham  Jr.  High 

E.  K.  Powe  

Edgemont 

C.  E  Cooke  Durham 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

S  G  Lindsay  Durham 

1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 

A  A  Long  Durham 

Fuller   

Geo,  W.  Watts  

Hnllnwav  Sf 

C.  C.  Linneman,  Durham  

Lakewood 
ore  head 

I  B  Hall  Durham 

Sallie  L  Beavers  Durham 

North  Durham 

Mrs  Maude  W  Dunn  Durham 

Southside 

C  G  Garrett  Durham 

Y.  E,  Smith 

H  E  Nycum  Durham 

Negro* 

"E*    T\    \Jf  1  11    T\  1  

Burton   

F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham...  

J.  L.  White,  Durham  

33 

Hillside  Park 

W.  M.  McElrath,  Durham  

I-AA* 

1923 

17 
14 
34 
5 

J&a  A  WhittpH 

Lyon  Park 

J«  M«  Schooler  Durham 

W    ft  Poorcnn 

Wall  town 

Cora  T.  Russell,  Durham   

3 
3 
6 
6 
5 
3 
8 
4 

2 
6 

edgecombe  

White* 
Battleboro   

T?   Fl    T  Th            T  k 

jLj.  JL/*  jonnson,  laruoro 

JYirs.  iMary  \j.  .raison,  jDattieDoro  

J.  T.  Biggers,  Conetoe   

II-A 
II-B 

II-A 

1928 

Conetoe   _. 

Crisp  

Fred  I.  Walston,  Macclesfield  

1940 

5 

Leggetts.  _ 

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro   

II-A 

1929 

Macclesfield   

Mrs.  Lida  E.  Phillips,  Macclesfield.. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel.  

Mayo   

Pinetops  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops   

1940 

3 
9 
9 

Speed  

Wm.  Futtrell,  Speed   

1927 
1924 

South  Edgecombe  

West  Edgecombe  

R.  W.  Iseley,  Pinetops   

ILA 
II-A 

17 

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount  

II-B 

1940 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

EDGECOMBE— 

Negro: 

Acorn  Hill  

Battleboro  

Bellamy   

Bricks  

Bryan  

G.  W.  Carver  

Chincapin   

Coakley   

Coker..  

Dixon   

Draughan  

Friendship  

Greene  

Harry  Knight  

Hester  _ 

Hickory  Hill  

Hickory  View  

Keech  

Kingsboro  

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Living  Hope   

Logsboro  

Marks  Chapel  

Moores  Crossing  

Mt.  Olive.  

Oak  Grove  

Otter  Creek  

Pitt  No.  1  

Pitt  No.  2.  

Pittman  Grove  

Providence  

Roberson  

Sparta   

St.  Luke  

Wells  

Whites  Chapel  

Willow  Grove  

Wimberly  

Tarboro— 

White: 

Central   

Tarboro  

Negro: 

Colored  

Princeville   

FORSYTH— 

White: 

City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith   

Hanes   

Kernersville  

Lewisville  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating 


Year 


High  School 


Rating 


Year 


Etta  Haywood,  Tarboro  

R.  0.  Kornegay,  Battleboro  

Lucinak  King,  Whitakers   

J.  W.  Wiley,  Bricks  

Laura  Barnes  Holley,  Battleboro  

S.  A.  Gilliam,  Pinetops   

Lillian  McCoy,  Conetoe  

F.  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  Tarboro  

Flossie  Parker,  Tarboro  

Naomi  Newby,  Tarboro  

Lucille  Allen,  Whitakers  

Lucille  Townsend,  Rocky  Mount  

Armstead  T.  Triplett,  Battleboro  

Mary  Perry,  Tarboro   

R.  B.  Taylor,  Pinetops..  

Florence  Thorpe,  Pinetops  

Rora  B.  Smith,  Rocky  Mount  

Geo.  D.  Hawkins,  Tarboro  

Alfred  Pitt,  Rocky  Mount   

Marion  Beasley,  Pinetops  

Emma  Grant,  Tarboro   

Nolan  Little,  Macclesfield..  

Janie  Elliott,  Tarboro...  

Marguerite  Wimberly,  Battleboro... 

Mabel  Jones  Brown,  Tarboro  

Inez  Swann,  Rocky  Mount  

Alice  Hines,  Rocky  Mount  

Effie  Saunders,  Macclesfield  

Emma  Anthony,  Macclesfield  

Beulah  Griffin,  Macclesfield  

Maggie  Chase,  Rocky  Mount..  

P.  B.  Bulluck,  Rocky  Mount  

Powell  Woodson,  Bethel  

Georgia  Mullen,  Tarboro   

Bertha  Williams,  Tarboro  

Blanche  Scales,  Elm  City   

Theodosia  Johnson,  Speed  

Annie  Ruth  Cruse,  Whitakers  

Beatrice  Somerville,  Battleboro  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro 

Mary  H.  Bridgers,  Tarboro  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro.   

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro..  

S.  V.  Brown,  Tarboro   


II-A 


1939 


I-A 


I-B 


1922 


1924 


T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem 

W.  J.  Scott,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.... 

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 
Mrs.  Odell  Matthews,  Winston-Salem 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville   


II-B 
II-C 
II-B 
II-A 
II-C 
II-A 


1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1941 
1940 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

FORSYTH— 

White: 
Mineral  Springs  No.  1. 
Mineral  Springs  No.  2 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

South  Fork  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

White  Rock  

Negro: 
Brookstown  

Brushy  Fork  

Carver  

Clemmons  

Dreamland  

Hairston  

Hope  

Kernersville  

Little  Yadkin  

Oak  Grove  

Old  Richmond  

Pine  Grove.  

Reynolds   

Rural  Hall  

Walkertown  


Winston-Salem— 

White: 

Ardmore  

Central  

Children's  Home 
Fairview  

Forest  Park  

Granville  

John  W.  Hanes. 

North  

Reynolds  

Skyland  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


J.  Hugh  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3. 
R.  M.  Ainsley,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1. 
Guy  S.  Cain,  Tobaccoville  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1 
T.  R.  Gibbs,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.4.. 

Wilson  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4._ 
L.  M.  Hauser,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1. 

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Snipes,  614  N.  Spruce 

St.,  Winston-Salem  


Clarence  H.  Smith,  901  Clairmont 

Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Annie  Rivera,  1635  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem  

E.  E.  Hill,  1422  Hattie  Ave., 

Winston-Salem    

Marion  Faulkner,  Box  107, 

Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Barbara  Alexander,  618  W. 

24th  St.,  Winston-Salem  

DollyeB.  Patterson,  111  N. 

Trade  St.,  Winston-Salem  

J.  C.  Young,  1222  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem  

Carl  R.  Martin,  Kernersville  

Ruth  Smith,  801  Clairmont  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

Carrie  Rickert,  1031  Highland  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

Frank  K.  Thomas,  620  W.  2iH 

St.,  Winston-Salem  

J.  H.  Yarborough,  1009  N.  Highland 

Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

Lovie  Eaton,  2312  N.  Cherry  St., 

Winston-Salem   . 

Walter  E.  Henderson,  1308  N. 

Jackson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

Ernest  Balsley,  1460  E.  8th  St., 

Winston-Salem  


J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem 


Ethel  Dalton,  Winston-Salem  

Ray  Weathers,  Winston-Salem  

Sarah  Richardson,  Winston-Salem. 
Annie  Laurie  Lowrance, 

Winston-Salem    

Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem. 
Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem . 

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

Ned  Smith,  Winston-Salem  


II-B 
II-C 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-C 
II-A 
R 

II-B 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


I-A 


1939 
1941 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1941 
1940 
1940 
1941 
1939 


II-A 


1926 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1924 
1925 
1925 
1927 


II-A 


1927 


II-A 


1938 
1939 
1940 

1939 
1939 
1939 


I-AA* 


1936 


I-AA* 


I-A 


1939 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

rTsT 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Winston-Salem — 

White: 

Gray   

South  Park  

Waughtown  

Wiley..   

Negro: 

Atkins  H.  S  

Columbia  Heights  E.. 
Columbia  Heights  P- 

Fourteenth  St  

Kimberly  Park  

Woodland  Ave  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


32 


47 


J.  A.  Woodard,  Winston-Salem... 
Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem. 
C.  T.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem.... 
W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem. 


J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem 
J.  W.  Paisley,  Sr.,  Winston 
Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem 
U.  S.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem. 
A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem 
J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem  


I-AA* 


1938 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


1939 
1939 


I-AA* 


1919 


franklin- 
white: 

Bunn  

Epsom  

Gold  Sand  

Edward  Best  

Harris   

Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  

Justice  

Mills   

Pearce  

Pilot   

Wood   

Youngsville  

Negro: 

Buffalo  - 

Cedar  Rock  

Cedar  St....  

Cross  Roads  

Eagle  Rock  

Ford's  Chapel  

Franklin  Training 

Gethsemane  

Gillfield..  

Hayes..   

Haywoods  

Jones  Hill  

Lettuce  Hall  

Liberty  

Little  Mill  

Little  Zion  

Locust  Grove  

Long  Grove  

Maple  Springs... 

Mapleville  

Mitchell  

Mt.  Grove  

Nib  Thomas  

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Level  

Oak  Ridge  


W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg 


M.  Thomas  Lamm,  Bunn  

T.  J.  Jessup,  Henderson,  R.  1  

W.  Owen  Reed,  Louisburg,  R.  3  

C.  U.  Williams,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Charles  C.  Brown,  Louisburg,  R.  1 . 


S.  R.  Murray,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

W.  C.  Strowd,  Louisburg  

A.  E.  Mercer,  Zebulon,  R.  3  

Aaron  Clyde  Holloway,  Zebulon,  R.  3 

Mrs.  Maggie  Duke  Neal,  Wood  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Youngsville  


II-A 


1939 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1922 
1928 
1927 
1924 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1939 
1940 


II-A 


II-A 


1926 


Arthur  Williams,  Louisburg... 

Athalee  White,  Louisburg  

Readie  Harris,  Louisburg  

Maggie  Fogg,  Louisburg  

Josephine  Ridley,  Louisburg.. 

Lucy  Yarboro,  Louisburg  

C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg  

0.  W.  Harris,  Bunn..  

Betty  Thomas,  Louisburg  

Mabel  Yarborough,  Louisburg. 
Mamye  J.  Hawkins,  Kittrell.. 

Addie  Perry,  Spring  Hope  

Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton  

Annie  Holden,  Youngsville  

Ellen  Alston,  Louisburg  

Virginia  Ricks,  Youngsville. . . 

Joseph  Strickland,  Kittrell  

Earlie  Brodie,  Louisburg  

Duval  W.  Purefoy,  Youngsville 

Carrie  Young,  Louisburg  

M.  E.  Neil,  Franklinton  

Susie  Rod  well,  Henderson  

Sarah  Williams,  Louisburg  

Lucy  Simmons,  Louisburg  

Arnetta  Brodie,  Youngsville... 
Jas.  McKnight,  Louisburg  


II-A 


1933 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 

Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H  S. 

Name  of  School 

franklin- 

Negro: 

2 

O'Day.   

Burnalle  Hayes,  Louisburg  

4 

1 

Perrys   

E.  J.  Wilson,  Louisburg   







1 

Phelps  

Novella  Crudup,  Louisburg  

1 

Pilot   

Evelyn  Thompson,  Spring  Hope  

1  ! 

Red  Oak   

Alice  Taylor,  Youngsville  



1 

Rock  Springs  

Euralee  Alston,  Louisburg  

3 

Rocky  Ford  

Gertie  Alston,  Louisburg  



1 

Royal   

Euralee  Smith,  Louisburg..  .   

2 

Shady  Grove  

Lurepena  Emerson  Alston,  Louisburg 
Anna  C.  Ridley,  Louisburg  

2 

Walnut  Grove  

1 

White  Pine.  

Lucy  Ann  Massenburg,  Louisburg. . . 
Franklin  Holt,  Youngsville  

2 

Youngsville-   

Franklinton — 

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton 

White: 

13 

Elementary  .. 

Annie  Webster,  Franklinton  

II-A 

1940 

8 

High  

C.  B.  Toxey,  Jr.,  Franklinton  

II-A 



Negro: 

2 

5 

Albion  Academy  

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton  



II-A 

1922 

3 

H.  T.  McFadden,  Franklinton.  

2  ; 

Copeland-Perry  

R.  J.  Campbell,  Franklinton  

2 

Kates  ville  

H.  Rose  Sills,  Franklinton  

1 

Kinches   

Ora  Lee  Holden,  Franklinton  _ 

1 

6 

Mt.  Olivet  

T.  J.  Young,  Franklinton  

Carrie  Hawkins,  Franklinton  

1 

M.  C.  Person,  Franklinton  

GASTON— 

Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

White: 

4 

Artcloth  

A.  E.  Best,  Lowell  



2 

Bakers  

Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Ratchford,  Gastonia. . 

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont 

Paul  H.  Neal,  Belmont  

Belmont  

18 

Belmont  High  . 

I-AA 

1922 

20 

Belmont  Central. . . 

Paul  Houser,  Belmont  



15 

Belmont  East  

J.  B.  Page,  Belmont  .. 



11 

7 

Bessemer  City  Central 
Bessemer  City  West.. 
Chapel  Grove  

Fred  Arrowood,  Bessemer  City  

II-A 

1925 

9 

H.  A.  Best,  Bessemer  City.  ..  . 



3 

J.  T.  Adams,  Gastonia  .   



16 

8 

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton. .  ... 

I-C 

1940 

I-A 

1929 

9 

11 

Dallas   

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas   

II-C 

1941 

II-A 

1925 

11 

3 

Flint  Groves  

R.  K.  Hancock,  E.  Gastonia.   

II-B 


1941 

Hardin   

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Speagle,  Dallas  

5 

High  Shoals  

W.  D.  Best,  High  Shoals  



11 

10 

Lowell   

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell   

II-A 

1925 

4 

Lucia  

T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly 

6 

McAdenville  

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Robinson,  Gastonia. 
F.  0.  Drummond,  Mt.  Holly  

22 

11 

Mt.  Holly  

Myrtle  

II-A 

12 

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

II-B 

1939 

19 

N.  Belmont  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

9 

Orthopedic...  

L.  R.  Medlin,  Gastonia   

18 

Ranlo  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

II-C 

1941 

5 

Robinson  

K.  L.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

13 

South  Gastonia  

11 

4 

Stanley  

Oscar  Kiser,  Stanley  

II-A 

1923 

12 

8 

Tryon  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1929 

15 

Victory   

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 

Prinrinnlc 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

^phnnl  Aririrocc 

Ol/IIUUI  nuui  OOO 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

o 
L 

GASTON— 

Negro: 
Beaver  Dam  ..  

Mellissa  L.  Mauney,  Bessemer  City.. 
H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont   

8 

n 
I 

Belmont  

I-A 

1933 

a 
0 

1 
1 

J.  R.  Henry,  Bessemer  City.  

1 
1 

Cramerton  

Edith  Hall  Jordan,  Cramerton  

o 
0 

Crowders  Creek  

A 
i 

Dallas  

C.  F.  Gingles,  Dallas  

Fancy  Hill  

Lula  Montgomery,  Dallas.  

0 

Jackson  Knob  

Edith  Parker,  Gastonia  

7 
3 

8 

Lincoln  Academy  

S.  L.  Parham,  Kings  Mountain,  R... 
A.  J.  McKay,  Lowell  



I-A* 

1923 

3 

Lucia  

Fannie  Kress,  Mt.  Holly  

1 

Lucky  

Leona  C.  Simrel,  Stanley  

1 

Isabel  Mauney,  Bessemer  City,  R  

A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly  

4 

Mt.  Holly  

Pleasant  Ridge  



4 

R.  H.  Wellmon,  Gastonia  

1 

Daisy  Adams,  Mt.  Holly  

3 

Ranlo   

Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Gastonia,  R.  2.. 

2 

2 

Springfield  

Verna  L.  Humphrey,  Stanley  

 '. 



10 

Cherryville — 

White: 
Cherryville  High  

W.  F.  Starnes,  Cherryville 

D.  0.  Rudisell,  Cherryville  

II-A 

11 

Elementary  No.  1  

Elementary  No.  2  

Negro: 
John  Chavis  

John  Beach,  Cherryville   

in 

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville...  

TT  P 

10/11 

5 

4 

W.  H.  Greene,  Cherryville  

II-A 

1938 

13 

Gastonia— 

White: 
Arlington  

K.  G.  Phillips,  Gastonia 

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

17 

Central  

Margaret  Tiddy,  Gastonia  



13 

East  

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia   

32 

Gastonia  High  

Junior  High  

1  1-AA 

J 

9 

15 

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

0 

y 

North  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia..  

T  P 

104(1 

iy$u 

8 

South  

C.  D.  Whisnant,  Gastonia  

18 

West  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia  

19 

10 

Negro: 
Highland  

I-A 

1929 

4 

GATES- 
WHITE: 
Eure  

Henry  Overman,  Gatesville 

W.  Raleigh  King,  Eure   

5 

3 

Gates  

Gatesville...  

II-A 

1927 

5 

5 

Fred  R.  Burgess,  Gatesville  

II-A 

1926 

6 

5 

R.  G.  Stephens,  Hobbsville..  

II-A 

1926 
1923 

6 

5 

Sunbury   

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

2 

Negro: 
Aerial   

Paul  Seymore,  Gates  —  

Ballard  

Malcolm  Dey,  Eure  

1 

Beautiful  White  Oak.. 
Buckland  . 

Clara  B.  Drew,  Gatesville  — 

Evelyn  Hunter,  Gates..  

2 

Corapeake  

Emma  J.  Riddick,  Coraipeake  
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Prinrinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

gates- 
Negro: 

Flat  Branch  

Mamie  Rascoe,  Gatesville  





g 

Gates  Training  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

II-A 

1930 

Hinton  Grove  

Rosa  B.  Riddick,  Gatesville  

Hobbsville   

Helen  Moore,  Hobbsville  

Hudgins  Branch  

Kee's  Fork  

Wm.  T.  Wallace,  Hobbsville  



Kellogg   

William  Beaman,  Sunbury  

Middle  Swamp  

W.  N.  Douglas,  Corapeake  

Milley  Bridge  

Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville..  

Ruth  Everett  Freeman,  Gates  . 

Reids  Grove  

Virginia  Dunston,  Gatesville  



Roduco  

Reba  M.  Riddick,  Roduco..   

Rooks  

Thelma  Hall,  Gates   

Stoney  Branch  

Emma  Jenkins,  Gates   

Willow  Branch  

Rosa  Gibbs,  Hobbsville..  .   



1 
1 
20 
1 
8 
5 
1 

GRAHAM- 
WHITE: 
Cable  Cove...  

Floyd  S.  Griffin,  Robbinsville 

Icie  Kirkland,  Fontana   . 

TT  P 

1940 

Mountain  Creek  

Mrs.  Viola  Crisp,  Robbinsville  

9 

Robbinsville  

II-A 

1931 

Lillie  Hollifield,  Robbinsville,  R.  1... 
C.  C.  Bailey,  Stecoah  

3 

Stecoah  

Tapoco  

Howard  Edwards,  Tapoco   

Mrs.  Oleta  Rice  Nelms,  Fontana  

Negro: 
(None) 

7 
9 
7 
6 
9 
7 

3 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 
2 
6 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

7 
< 

0 

g 

7 
1 

6 

GRANVILLE— 

White: 

B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford 

F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford,  R.  1  

1941 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

1929 

1  090 

1926 
1923 

1924 

J.  H.  Newell,  Creedmoor   

II-A 

Oak  Hill   

Stem...   

Stovall  

Wilton..   

G.  H.  Baker,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2  

J.  H.  Burroughs,  Stem   

E.  R.  Perry,  Stovall   

II-A 
II-A 



1941 

R.  M.  Durham,  Franklinton,  R.  1... 
Warner  H.  Cannady,  Oxford  

Negro: 
Berea  

Berry  Gold..  

Roberta  Downey,  Stovall   . 

Blackground  

Lucretia  Harris,  Oxford,  R  



— 

Blue  Wing  

Anice  Allen,  Oxford,  R.  2  

Mellicent  G.  Davis,  Elberon...  . 

— 

Bragg   

Brassfield  

Eva  B.  Young,  Franklinton   



Beatrice  Winston,  Oxford  

Bullock...  

Bessie  Redding    . 

5 

Creedmoor  

C.  G.  Hawley,  Oxford  

II-A 

1939 

Mrs.  budie  Woodard,  bmithneld  

Gela  

Nell  Burwell,  Oxford,  R.  3  

Gill  Hill   

Mary  Louise  Evans,  Oxford,  R.  2  

Alsie  Crews,  Oxford   

Greenfield   

Greenwood  

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hunt,  Oxford,  R.  4  

Grissom   

Hattie  Hicks,  Oxford,  R.  5  

4 

Joe  Toler   

1 
1 

Jonathan  Creek  

Mary  W.  Gant,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2.. 
Addie  Howard,  Oxford,  R.  3  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

1 

GRANVILLE— 

Negro: 
Lyons  

Elizabeth  Chavis,  Oxford   

1 

Michaels   

Olivia  Taylor,  Stovall..  

1 

Mountain  

Beatrice  Wilson,  Stovall,  R.  5  

2 

Mt.  Vernon  

Lorena  Suitt,  Stem,  R.  1  .  

1 

New  Corinth  

Willia  L.  Chavis,  Oxford,  R.  4  

1 

Oak  Hill..   

Rachel  Blackwell,  Oxford,  R.  4  

Claudie  Holloway,  Kittrell,  R.  2 

1 

Pettiford  

1 

Poplar  Hill   

Susie  Johnson,  Oxford,  Box  539  . 

2 

Providence  

Pearl  Tilley,  Oxford    

1 

Reedy  Branch  

Ludie  B.  Greene,  Creedmoor,  R.  2... 
Susie  Cooper,  Oxford  

2 

Reedy  Creek  

2 

Mae  F.  Yancey   

1 

Sharon  

Irene  Tyler,  Oxford   



1 

Smith  

Elizabeth  Smith,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2. 
J.  F.  Gibson,  Oxford   

2 

Smyrnal  Branche  

1 

South  Hill  

William  Blackwell,  Oxford,  R.  4  

3 

Stovall   

Frances  H.  Jeffers,  Oxford,  R.  2  

3 

Tally  Ho   

Ruth  Davis,  Oxford,  R.  4  

Charles  Gregory,  Oxford   

2 

Tar  River  



3 

Union..   

Paul  Johnson,  Oxford,  Box  539  

1 

Winston   

Ida  Johnson,  Oxford   

1 

Young  Zion   . 

Sonnie  S.  Davis,  Oxford,  R.  4...  .. 

4 

8 

Oxford— 

White: 
Orphanage  

C.  G.  Gredle,  Oxford 

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

16 

12 

Oxford   

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford   

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

2 

Lewis    

Edna  Crews,  Oxford.  

2 

Negro: 
Antioch  

Mrs.  Malinda  Brooks,  Oxford.  

2 

Belltown  

Mary  C.  Goode,  Oxford  

1 

Bryan's  Hill  

Lessie  V.  Roberts,  Oxford   

15 
8 

Colored  Graded  

Colored  Orphanage  

J.  W.  Hall,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford  



1 

Ethel  Jones,  Oxford   

2 

Fairport  

Mrs.  Mollie  Peace,  Oxford  

1 

Huntsville  

Mary  F.  Hicks,  Oxford           ..  ... 



1 

Lewis.   

Florence  Moss,  Oxford   

17 

Mary  Potter..  

H.  S.  Davis,  Oxford   

II-A* 

1922 

2 

Oak  Grove   

Beatrice  Lassiter,  Oxford   

2 

Olive  Grove  

Mrs.  Lelia  R.  Short,  Oxford  

2 

Salem...  ■.   

Mrs.  Annie  H.  Billows,  Oxford  



... 



3 

GREENE- 
WHITE: 
Arba...   

A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill 

Virginia  Dare  Askew,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3. 
J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

7 

4 

Hookerton  

Maury   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1930 

15 

6 

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

II-A 

1929 

7 

Shine   

H.  C.  Triplett,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

II-B 

1941 

17 

10 

Snow  Hill  

0.  H.  Boettcher,  Snow  Hill...  

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1923 

10 

4 

Walstonburg  

Negro: 

J.  W.  Webster,  Walstonburg  

II-A 

1926 

2 

Isaac  Jordan,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  

1 

Arba..  

Mittie  Cora  Edwards,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


GREENE- 
NEGRO: 
Best  Chapel. 


Browntown  

Friendship  

Greene  Co.  Tr... 

Grimsley  

Harpers  Chapel . 

Hookerton  

Invitation  


Knox  

Lindell  

Patricks  Chapel. 
Pauls  Chapel... 

Red  Hill  

Shine   

Watery  Branch. 
Zachariah  


Mary  Frances  Everette,  Snow  Hill, 

R.3  

Walter  Sugg,  Snow  Hill..   

H.  P.  Holley,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill   

J.  C.  Brown,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Inez  Chestnutt,  Farmville  

G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton  

Richard  M.  Edwards,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 

J.  W.  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Vivian  Moore,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  Stantonsburg 

Martha  Parker,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Narcissus  Evans,  Walstonburg. 

G.  W.  Joyner,  Hookerton   

Ruth  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  R.3.  

Mary  Joyner,  Hookerton,  R.  1  

Raymond  Morris,  Walstonburg  

T.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro 

Robt.  Ayers,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

Tennor  Bennison,  High  Point,  R.  2. 

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Teague,  Brown  Summit,  R.  2.. 
E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit.  _. 

Mary  Stanley,  Greensboro  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

Mrs.  E.  L.  Faulconer,  Greensboro.. 

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

Moir  Ayers,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

James  C.  Green,  Greensboro,  R.  5_. 

J.  R.  Robbins,  McLeansville..  

Chas.  L.  Farthing,  Brown  Summit— 

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  Oak  Ridge  

H.  M.  Hendricks,  High  Point,  R.  3. 

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro. 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Lambeth,  Guilford 

College,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Stanley  Moore,  Greensboro... 

A.  D.  Early,  Stokesdale  

R.  H.  Crater,  Summerfield   

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

Sumter  Brown,  High  Point,  R.  3  

Sam  L.  Whiteley,  Whitsett  

Mattie  Roberts,  Greensboro  

M.  M.  Daniels,  Brown  Summit  

Mrs.  Mary  Manly,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Greensboro... 
J.  Earl  Whitley,  High  Point,  R.  1.. 


GUILFORD— 

White: 

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  


Brightwood.  

Busick   

Caesar  Cone  

Colfax  

Edgeville  

Gibsonville  

Guilford   

Jamestown  

Jesse  Wharton  

Madison   

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathanael  Greene. 

Oak  Ridge  

Oak  View  

Pleasant  Garden.. 

Proximity  

Rankin.   

Ridgefield  


Sedgefield... 
Stokesdale... 
Summerfield. 

Sumner  

Union  Hill... 
Whitsett.... 


II-A 
II-A 


I-B 
II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
R 

II-B 


II-B 
I-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1940 
1940 


1940 
1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 
1941 
1939 


1940 
1941 


1940 
1940 
1939 


Negro: 

Bass'  Chapel  

Brown  Summit.. 

Climax  

East  White  Oak. 
Florence.  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

GUILFORD— 

Negro: 

Goshen   

Gibsonville  

Jackson   

Mt.  Zion   

North  Washington... 

Oak  Springs  

Oak  Ridge  

Poplar  Grove  

Sedalia...   

Summerfield  

John  W.  Woody  

Greensboro — 

White: 

Caldwell  

Curry  

Hunter  

Irving  Park  

Lindley  Elem  

Mclver  

Peck,  Clara  

Senior  High  

Aycock   

Central   

Gillespie  Park  

Lindley  Jr.  

Negro: 

Dudley   

Jacksonville  

Jonesboro  

Charles  H.  Moore  

J.  C.  Price  

Terra  Cotta  

Washington  Primary. 
Washington  Grammar 

High  Point— 

White: 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St.  

Ray  Street  

Oak  Hill  

Senior  High  

Junior  High  

Negro: 

Fairview  

Leonard  St  

William  Penn  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


34 


F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  R.  2... 

C.  0.  Howell,  Gibsonville  

Rosena  V.  Hopkins,  Greensboro.. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Avery,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Eunice  Cotton,  Greensboro. 
Gonzalo  D.  Tillman,  Greensboro. 
Ada  M.  Tonkins,  Summerfield... 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Coles,  Greensboro. 
C.  M.  Winchester,  Summerfield.. 

G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  


B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro 


Ruth  Streetman,  Asheboro  St  

Geo.  Anselm,  Woman's  College  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Pomona  

Cynthia  Reeves,  Sunset  Drive  

Florence  Pannill,  Camden  Rd  

F.  L.  Larson,  West  Lee  St  

Ethel  McNairy,  Florida  Ave  

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace... 
Mrs.  Margie  Watson,  Cypress  St.. 

M.  0.  Teague,  S.  Spring  St  

H.  E.  Carr,  Asheboro  St  

Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St. 


J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  Greensboro  

J.  S.  Leary,  Greensboro  

Willie  Green,  Greensboro   

A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro  

T.  W.  Cowan,  Pomona   

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette,  Greensboro. 
W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro  


Chas.  F.  Carroll,  High  Point 


Ada  Blair,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Verta  Coe,  High  Point  

M.  L.  Patrick,  High  Point  

Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point. .. 

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point. 
Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Shipman, 

High  Point   

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  High  Point  


Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point. 
S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point.... 
S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


I-C 


I-C 
I-C 


I-C 
I-C 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 


I-B 
I-C 


II-B 


1940 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 


I-A* 


1928 


1939 
1939 
1939 


I-AA* 


I-AA* 


1927 


1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 


1939 


1939 
1939 


1939 


1939 


I-AA* 


1939 
1939 


I-A* 


1922 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Tear 

Rating 

year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

HALIFAX- 

V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax 

WHITE: 

7 

8 

Aurelian  Springs  

Zeb  R.  Denny,  Littleton  .  .   



II-A 

1926 

3 

Darlington    ....  . 

8 

6 

Enfield  

H.  L.  Kendall,  Enfield  

I-B 

1939 

I-B 

2 

Hardrawee  .  - 

Mrs.  Estelle  Bellamy,  Enfield  

5 

5 

Hobgood..   

Jd.  J .  Mccracken,  Hobgood  

II-A 

1933 

3 

Hollister   

Willie  Pritchard,  Hollister  

2 

Ring  wood  

Mrs.  Marie  Daniel,  Enfield  

10 

10 

Scotland  Neck  .. 

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Scotland  Neck  

II-A 

2 

Tillery  

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Ball,  Tillery  

8 

5 

Wm.  R.  Davie  

James  M.  Dunlap,  Roanoke 

II-B 

1941 

Negro: 

2 

Airlie    

3 

Albert  Tillery  

2 

Bear  Swamp.   

John  Welch,  Littleton  

1 

Bells  

Ruth  Exum,  Scotland  Neck  

3 

Chesnut...  

C.  C.  Clark,  Tillery  

5 

3 

Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield.   

3 

8 

Eastman  

W.  A.  Holmes,  Enfield  

II-A 

1931 

4 

Eden  

L.  S.  Gilliard,  Enfield  

3 

Edgewood  

Claude  Johnson,  Littleton...   

11 

Enfield  

Montera  Davis,  Enfield. .  .  .    .  .. 

4 

Everetts  

F.  C.  Peyton,  Roanoke  Rapids  

2 

Fries..   

Virgil  Meekins,  Tillery.  .  

4 

Goldmine  

Nathanel  Robbins,  Littleton  

1 

Hardee    

Ethel  B.  Smith,  Enfield  

2 

Harrison  

Maggie  Jones,  Enfield    

2 

Haywood  

Emily  Earl,  Enfield  

5 

L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood.  

4 

Hollister  

Ralph  Yokeley,  Hollister  

1 
1 

Ita   

Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Enfield,  R  

Florida  Belle,  Halifax  

Lebanon  

2 

Oneal  Washington,  Scotland  Neck. . . 
Ruby  T.  Stewart,  Enfield   

1 

Log  Chapel  

3 

London    

Johnston  Harris,  Roanoke  Rapids  

B.  A.  McGeachy,  Scotland  Neck  

A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton...    ...  ..  . 

3 
9 

Mary's  Chapel.  _.  ... 

6 

Mclver             ...  . 

II-A 

1941 

4 

McDaniel  

E.  L.  Patterson,  Enfield..  ... 

1 

Mt.  Gilbert  

Carrie  Anthony,  Scotland  Neck  

4 

Mullens..  

F.  P.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck  

4 

Norfleet...   

A.  F.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck  

2 

Piney  Grove  

Iowa  B.  Johnson,  Roanoke  Rapids... 
Mary  S.  Wilkins,  Essex  

2 

Pleasant  Grove  

2 

Pleasant  Hill  

Viola  Pittman,  Enfield   

5 

Print...  

C.  J.  Jones,  Littleton   

2 

Quanquay  

Gladys  Williams,  Roanoke  Rapids. . . 
Leonidas  Haywood,  Palmyra  

5 

11 

9 

Scotland  Neck  

A.  R.  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  

II-A 

1936 

2 

V.  M.  Ancrum,  Tillery.  

1 

Silver  Hill  

Elnora  Johnson,  Enfield   

2 

Spell  Branch   

Louise  Myrick,  Enfield  

3 

Springfield-  

Dandee  Clark,  Littleton.  

2 

St.  Luke.   

Addie  Clark,  Littleton   

2 

Tabron   

Roxana  Alston,  Littleton  

1 

Terrapin.  

Mazie  Hawkins,  Littleton  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

HMITC 
UIMI  1  O 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

3 

HALIFAX- 
NEGRO: 
Ward  

Julius  Daniel,  Enfield  

Weavers  Chapel  

Alice  B.  Williams,  Littleton  



3 

Weymon.   

B.  D.  Hardy,  Enfield... 

2 

Whitakers  Chapel  

Mollie  Collins,  Enfield  

4 

White  Oak  

C.  G.  Avent,  Jr.,  Enfield  



1 

Whites  Cross  Road... 

Roxie  Brewer,  Scotland  Neck..  

9 

Roanoke  Rapids — 

White: 
Central   

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Amanda  Tillman,  Roanoke  Rapids.. 
Elizabeth  Tait,  Roanoke  Rapids  

j 

Clara  Hearne  

1  I-A 

1939 

o 
o 

Vance  Street  

Thelma  Daughtry,  Roanoke  Rapids . 
C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

0-' 

Roanoke  Rapids  

J 

I-A 

I-AA* 

8 

Rosemary   

Mary  Lowder,  Roanoke  Rapids  

1939 

7 

Sixth  Grade..    .  ... 

Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids  

I-C 

1939 

ii 

5 

Negro: 
John  A.  Chaloner  

D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids..  .. 

II-A 

1934 

A 

4 

------ 

Weldon— 

White: 
Halifax.   

C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon 

Thelma  Elliott,  Weldon  

7 

Weldon  High  

Ollie  W.  Deaton,  Weldon.  

II-A 

0 

Weldon  Elem  

Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon  

II-A 

1941 

2 

Negro: 
Allen's  Grove  

Mrs.  Leona  Pittman,  Enfield  



2 

Diololia  

Mrs.  Florence  Jones,  Weldon  

3 

Halifax  

James  Russell  Cheatham,  Weldon  

W.B.Davis,  Weldon   

9 

6 

Halifax  Training  

II-A 

1931 

1 

Little  Zion.  

Theresa  Ivory,  Halifax  

4 

Pea  Hill  

Jas.  Johnson,  Weldon  

6 

Tillery's  Chapel  

Julian  Lyon,  Tillery..  

2 

Twilight  

Mrs.  Susie  Matthews,  Weldon  

2 

White  Hill  

Ruth  Edwards,  Weldon   

8 

5 

HARNETT— 

White: 
Anderson  Creek  

C.  Reid  Ross,  Lillington 

A.  E.  Baggett,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

II-A 

1938 

17 

9 

Angier   

Benhaven.  

J.  A.  Winfield,  Angier          .  ... 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

11 

7 
8 

R.  Hal  Smith,  Olivia  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1927 

13 

Boone  Trail  

Owen  Odum,  Coats. ..  ..  

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1929 

5 

Buckhorn  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1__ 
L.  H.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

7 

4 

Buie's  Creek.  

II-A 

1939 

II-A* 

5 

Bunnlevel   

C.  H.  Hood,  Bunnlevel  

15 

10 

Coats  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Coats  .  

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1925 
1922 

15 

13 

Dunn  

G.  T.  Promt,  Dunn   — 

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

29 

10 

8 

Erwin.  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin   

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1925 

7 

LaFayette  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Kipling..  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

12 

10 

Lillington  

Long  Branch  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington...   

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1921 

2 

Mrs.  Rochelle  J.  Pope,  Dunn  . 

8 

Mary  Stuart.  ...  ... 

Percy  Hudson,  Dunn,  R.  5...  

4 

Oak  Dale   

Oak  Ridge.  

J.  R.  McDaniel,  Buie's  Creek  .. 

3 

Mrs.  R.  G.  L.  Edwards, 

Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

^rhnnl  AririrAQQ 
Oviiuui  nuui  coo 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

■  ear 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

3 

HARNETT— 

Negro: 

A.  T.  Tuck,  Angier   

4 

Beaver  Dam  

Chas.  E.  Forte,  Erwin,  R.  1  

4 

4 

Cedar  Grove  

John  Humphrey,  Lillington  

4 

Henry  M.  Stuart,  Coats   

2 

C.  L.  Walker,  Manchester  

2 

Erwin   

Lesley  H.  Parker,  Erwin..  

15 

6 

Harnett  Training  

Johnsonville   

J.T.  Turner,  Dunn   

II-A 

1926 

4 

3 

Freeman  Ledbetter,  Pineview  

II-B 

1941 

2 

Killingsford  

Mary  B.  Sellars,  Erwin,  R.  1  

2 

Maple  Grove  

Raeford  Sampson,  Dunn,  R.  4  

1 

3 

McKay  

Carrie  B.  McKoy,  Lillington  

McLean's  Chapel  

Victor  Blackburn,  Lillington  



3 

Mt.  Pisgah  

R.F.Moore,  Erwin,  R.  1  

4 

H.  M.  DeVane,  Lillington,  R.  2 

2 

Murchison  

Mary  M.  Beatty,  Olivia  

1 
4 

Paradise  

Mary  M.  Watson,  Broadway  

Ridge  way  

J.  E.  Marks,  Jonesboro,  R.  3  

Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  

2 

Seminole   

2 

Petie  Massey,  Dunn   

2 

Walker  

9 

7 

Shawtown  

II-A 

1924 

3 

HAYWOOD— 

White: 

Jack  Messer,  Waynesville 

Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville  

11 

10 

Bethel  .. 

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Waynesville,  R.  1. 

Robert  Way  Jonus,  Canton,  R.  2  

Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville  

II-A 

1924 

5 

Cecil  

8 

Central.  

12 

6 

Clyde.  

C.  C.  Hansen,  Clyde  

II-A 

1925 

10 

5 

0.  C.  James,  Clyde   

II-A 

1938 

7 

Cruso  

Paul  Grogan,  Canton,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Grover  Clark,  Waynesville  



3 

Delwood   

6 

Thomas  Erwin,  Waynesville,  R.  l.._ 

Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1  

Lawrence  Leatherwood,  Waynesville. 
Tyson  Cathey,  Maggie   

8 

5 

Fines  Creek  

II-A 

1929 

11 

Hazelwood  



5 

Lake  Junaluska  

5 

Maggie—   

Norval  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2... 
J.  J.  Boyd,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

8 

Rock  Hill   

3 

2 

Spring  Hill   

Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2  

C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville  . 

4 

19 

Waynesville  

Negro: 

II-A 

3 

W.  R.  Renolds,  Waynesville  



9 

Canton — 

White: 

A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton 

W  P  Bnrhpp  Pnntnn 

23 

High  

II-A 

7 

Morning  Star  

L.  J.  Blackwell,  Canton  

19 

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton   

9 

Patton  

W.  L.  Rikard,  Canton   

14 

Penn.  Ave   

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton   

2 

Negro: 
Reynolds  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

U  IN  I  lo 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

■  ear 

Rating 

Year 

Elent. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

9 

Henderson- 
White: 

Balfour  

R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville 

J.  M.  Foster,  Balfour..  

II-A 

1941 

2 

Bat  Cave  

Mrs.  H.  H.  Garren,  Bat  Cave  

11 

5 

Dana  ..  

C.  F.  Jervis,  Hendersonville  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1930 

15 

East  Flat  Rock  

F.  L.  Fitzsimons,  Hendersonville  

II-A 

1941 

10 
9 

7 

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock   

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville   

II-C 

1941 

II-A 

1928 

4 

R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville...  

II-A 
II-A 

1929 
1927 
1928 

9 

E.L.Justus,  Flat  Rock   

9 

3 

Fletcher  

J.  0.  Youngblood,  Fletcher  



II-A 

3 

Fruitland  

Victor  E.  Rector,  Hendersonville  

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe   

11 

5 

II-A 

1924 

9 

Tuxedo...  

Dean  Ward,  Tuxedo  

8 

Valley  Hill  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden,  Hendersonville. .. 

Gustava  Robinson,  Hendersonville... 
Edna  C.  Bell,  Edneyville  

II-B 

1941 

1 

Negro: 
Brickton   

1 

Edneyville   

2 

East  Flat  Rock  

J.  J.  Simmons,  E.  Flat  Rock  





9 

Hendersonville — 

White: 
Eighth  Avenue  

F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

I-A 

1941 



16 
3 

I-AA* 

8 

Rosa  Edwards  

Mrs.  A.  E.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

I-B 

1941 

6 

3 

Negro: 
Colored  

Spencer  Durante,  Hendersonville  

14 
1 

9 

Hertford- 
White: 

J.  R.  Brown,  Winton 

F.  M.  Tucker,  Ahoskie  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1921 

8 

3 

Harrellsville  

W.  E.  Powell,  Harrellsville  

II-A 

1926 

8 

5 

Murfreesboro  

G.  E.  Gibbs,  Murfreesboro  

II-A 

1926 

3 

Jim  Ed  Miles,  Winton   

14 

6 

Negro: 
Ahoskie  

H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie   

II-A 

1939 

1 

Dora  Porter,  Ahoskie   

2 

Ben  Lewis  

Percy  Lassiter,  Cofield   

3 

3 

Catherine  Haynes  

Court  House  

Jathian  Hollaman,  Harrellsville  

Cora  Ramsaw,  Winton   

2 

2 

Everett  

Kathryn  Weaver,  Winton   .- 

2 

Harrellsville  

Amanda  Cherry,  Harrellsville  

3 

Hattie  Everett,  Ahoskie  

3 

Mill  Neck   

Howard  Smith,  Franklin,  Va  



2 

7 

Murfreesboro  ,.  

Geo.  T.  Rouson,  Murfreesboro  

2 

New  Hope  

Josephine  Valentine,  Harrellsville  

Ardelle  Garrett,  Ahoskie  

2 

4 

Sign  Board  

Dessie  Chavis,  Ahoskie  

3 

Mollie  Watson,  Cofield  

3 

Star  College   

4 

2 

Gladys  Lawrence,  Murfreesboro  

2 

Marian  Reid,  Ahoskie  

11 

8 

H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

60 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Hertford- 
negro: 

Watford  Grove  

White  Oak  

HOKE— 

White: 

Antioch  

Antioch  (Indian)  

Ashemont  

Hoke  County  

Macedonia  (Indian).. 

Mildouson  

Rockfish  

Negro: 

Ashley  Heights  .. 

Bowmore.   

Bridges  Grove  

Buffalo   

Burlington  1  

Cedar  Grove  

Edinburg  

Freedom  

Friendship  

Frye's   

Evergreen  

Laurel  Hill  

Lilly's  Chapel  

McFarland  

Millsides  

New  Hope  

Peachmont  

Piney  Bay   

Rockfish  

Shady  Grove  

St.  John's.  

Timberland  

White  Oak  

Upchurch   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Marie  J.  Yeates,  Ahoskie. 
Virginia  Jones,  Winton... 


K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford 

M.  C.  Moore,  Red  Springs,  R.  1.. 
Kinlaw  Jacobs,  Red  Springs,  R.  1. 

R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R  

V.  R.  White,  Raeford  

John  Ballard,  Pembroke  

W.  S  Morgan,  Lumber  Bridge  

Z.  G.  Ray,  Rockfish   


II-B 


1940 


II-A 


Marie  M.  Crumpton,  Ashley  Heights. 

W.  C.  Campbell,  Maxton  

Alexander  Geddie,  Shannon  

Joseph  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs  

Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs  

Ida  B.  Leggette,  Raeford  

Mary  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs  

Garfield  Coleman,  Raeford  

Fred  Anders,  Raeford  

Mabel  Shaw,  Vass,  R.  2  

Bonzie  Dobbins,  Vass,  R.  2   

T.  V.  Williams,  Lumber  Bridge  

Hancie  M.  Shipman,  Maxton  

Eliza  M.  Bannerman  Ray,  Raeford.. 

John  Mumford,  Red  Springs  

L.  V.  Evans,  Timberland  

Docia  Treadwel),  Raeford   

Lillian  D.  Gleaves,  Red  Springs  

Estella  Williams,  Rockfish  

Joseph  Drake,  Raeford  

Mary  McM.  McGeachy,  Red  Springs. 

Vera  Wilkerson,  Timberland  

G.  R.  Harrington,  Raeford  

A.  S.  Gaston,  Raeford  


II-A 


1934 


HYDE— 

White: 

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter... 

Negro: 

California  

Car-Muir  

County  Training 
Engelhard-Ridge 

Fairfield  

Green  Hill  

Middleton  

Nebraska.  

Rose  Bay  


N.  W.  Shelton,  Swan  Quarter 


J.  A.  Stanley,  Engelhard  

W.  D.  Maultsby.  Fairfield.. . 

F.  C.  Boyette,  Ocracoke  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Scranton... 
P.  B.  Britton,  Swan  Quarter. 


II-A 


II-A 


1929 


1926 


Marietta  Wilson,  Swan  Quarter  

Lillian  H.  Spruill,  Fairfield  

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton..   

A.  V.  Slade,  Engelhard  

Johnson  E.  Spruill,  Fairfield  

Carrie  S.  Whitaker,  Swan  Quarter.. . 

Elizabeth  Blount,  Middleton  

Willaim  A.  Jordan,  Lake  Landing  

Annie  M.  Bonner,  Swan  Quarter  


II-A 


1935 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 

Drmrinalc 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

HYDE— 

Negro: 

Scranton 

Judia  A.  Gray,  Scranton 



3 

Slocumb 

Annie  Lugenia  Smith,  Lake  Landing. 
Alonza  Slade,  New  Holland  



1 

St.  Lydia 



2 

Swan  Quarter 

James  H.  Hardy,  Swan  Quarter  



1 

Tiney  Oak  

Willie  G.  Green,  Swan  Quarter 



IREDELL— 

T.  Ward  Guy,  Statesville 

White: 

3 

Amity   

Spencer  M.  Johnson,  728  Wood  St., 
Statesville  



7 

3 

Brawley 

B.  L.  Kiser,  Mooresville,  R.  2  

W.  Conrad  York,  Statesville,  R.  6... 

W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  6  

B.  M.  Madison  Cleveland,  R.  2 







7 

5 

Celeste  Henkel. 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1934 
1936 

10 
9 

5 

Central 

II-A 

9 

Cool  Spring 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

3 

Ebenezer   

T.  B.  Wetmore,  Statesville,  R.  5  

J.  Morris  Gray,  Harmony 



11 

10 

Harmony 



II-A 



2 

Joyner 

Lester  Hollar  Statesville,  R.  2 



8 

Monticello  

Mt  Mourne 

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Statesville,  R.  6... 

C.  W.  Kipka,  Mooresville,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Louise  Evans,  Statesville 



5 



3 

Oakdale 



2 

Oak  Ridge 

Mrs.  Pearl  R.  Henderson, 



3 

Olin 

R.  C.  Weisner,  Olin  



7 

6 

Presbyterian 
Orphanage  

R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs  



11-A 

6 

7 

ocotts  

T?    T,    RrorlfnrH    Tr  Sr»nH« 

R 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

7 

5 

Sharon   

C.  M.  Cook,  Statesville,  R.  6  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

4 

L/iiaricS  n.  ocott,  ivioorebvnie,  xv. 

U    p    T  i  +  fla  TpAiifmon 



12 

10 
9 

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

10 

Union  Grove 

R  S  Shore  Union  Grove 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1926 

5 

Wayside 

J.  Taft  White,  Statesville,  R.  3  

XVaipil  XV.  011UIJltil\LI  ,  Ol/Ctl/CoVlUC,  XL.  KM- 



4 

Woof  nir>«7 





1 

2 

Buffalo  Shoals 

Estella  Young,  Statesville  





Masrm  f!  Millpr  Stafp<?villp  R  S 



2 

Coddle  Creek 



1 



4 

1 

Chas.  W.  Brown,  Statesville  







1 

Inez  Abernathy,  218  Garfield  St., 



3 

Harry  T.  Henry,  Mooresville  

1 

New  Hope 

Mrs.  Eulalia  H.  Peterson,  Statesville. 
Mrs.  Beulah  Spann  Cannon, 
Statesville  





1 



2 

Neiltown 

M.  H.  Harrington,  651  Sharpe  St., 

3 

Piney  Grove  

H.  H.  Blackburn,  Hamptonville,  R.  1. 
Frances  Evans,  Box  244,  Statesville.. 
Mrs.  Irene  C.  Ellis,  Salisbury  

2 

Poplar  Branch  

2 

Rock  Crest  

1 

Rocky  Knoll  

Mrs.  Jettie  D.  Morrison,  Stony  Point 
Quincy  Davidson,  522  S.  Tradd  St., 

3 

Scotts   

3 
2 

South  Iredell  

Troutman   

Troy  A.  Johnson,  Statesville  

John  0.  Small,  523  S.  Tradd  St., 

4 

Unity   

O.  M.  Oparr,  Statesville,  Box  229... 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Elementary 

High  School 

School  Address 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

5 

15 

Mooresville— 

White: 
Central  

H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville 
J.  F.  Donnelly,  Mooresville 



I-AA* 



9 

Park  View 

Hugh  B  Lyerly  Mooresville 

I-B 

1939 

15 

South 

Mary  Greenlee  Mooresville 

I-B 

1938 

5 

1 

Negro: 
Colored    

Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville  

13 

Statesville — 

White: 
Avery  Sherrill  

L.  S.  Weaver,  Statesville 

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  

II-B 

1939 

15 

Davie  Avenue 

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville 

II-C 

1940 

15 

Nlulberry  Street 

Sarah  Rutledge  Statesville 



18 

Statesville  High  

i\  I  or  nip  ^lde 

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville  

II-A 



14 

7 

A  D  "Rnthprfnrd  Rtafp<?villp 



II-A 

1930 

3 

JACKSON— 

White  i 

A.  C»  Moses,  Sylva 

John  Crawford  Cullowhee 



3 

Balsam 

Cornelius  Deitz  Balsam 



2 

Barker's  Creek 

IVlrs.  Kathleen  F.  Jones  Cullowhee 
W  V  Cope  Sylva 



4 

Beta 



 ' 

1 

frPrnlflinp  KVinfilr  Tls*vnp  f^iillnwViPP 
ucidiuiiic  kjiiuun.  u <xy lie,  \-/ miu w iicc  — 

B  urcn  Terrell  Cashiers 



4 

Cashiers 



1 

Charley's  Creek 

A.  C.  Dillard,  Cullowhee 



7 

7 

Cullowhee 

C.  A  Hoyle  Cullowhee 

II-A 


1941 

II-A 



5 

Dillsboro 

AlHney  H  Bryson  Dillsboro 

1 

Dix  Creek 

Luciie  Dills  Sylva 





3 

East  La  Porte 

D  M  Hooper  Tuckaseegee 



10 

5 

Glenville 

F.  I.  Watson,  Glenviile  ___ 



II-A 

1929 

6 

.Tf»hn*Q  CVppIt 

G.  C.  Cooper,  Cullowhee  



\ 

Onlr  Rirtap 



'■  

4 

Oiialla 

1 
2 

Rock  Bridge 

Irene  S  Cline  Wolf  Mountain 



T?/\f*lrv  TTnllAw 

TTnmpr  WiItp   T^a^f  T,a  Pnrfp 

7 

R.  0.  Higdon,  Gay   



1 

11 

12 

Sylva  .. 

Louis  Hair  Sylva 

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1922 

1 

Tennessee  Gap..  

Mrs.  Lucy  Crawford,  Wolf  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Brown,  Tuckaseegee  

Paul  Buchanan,  Webster   

3 

Tuckaseegee  .  



10 

E 
0 



II-A 

1925 

3 

Willets 

S  J  Phillips  Sylva  R 



3 

Wilmnt 



1 

Wnlf  rVoMr 

Evelyn  Queen,  Wolf  Mountain  

3 

2 

Negro: 
Colored  Consolidated. 

John  H.  Davis,  Sylva  

7 

4 

Johnston- 
White: 

Archer  Lodge  

H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield 

S.  C.  Woodard,  Clayton  

II-B 

1928 

20 

7 

Benson  

W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson  

II-A 

1922 

7 

Brogden  

W.  Thurman  Boyette,  Smithfield  

J.  Alton  White,  Kenly  

6 

Chapel   

15 

7 

Clayton  

0.  B.  Welch,  Clayton  

II-A 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Johnston- 
White: 

Cleveland  

Corbett-Hatcher  

Corinth-Holdere  

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills  

Negbo: 

Cooper  

Co.  Training  

Four  Oaks  

Harrison  

Kenly  

Princeton  

Short  Journey  

Wilson's  Mills  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


N.  G.  Woodlief,  Clayton  

Rebecca  Lee  Strickland.  Selma  

E.  C.  Cunningham,  Zebulon  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly  

J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly    

C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Benson  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro   

E.  C.  Funderburke,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  1'rinceton   

0.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  

Nixon  L.  Cannady,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

M.  L.  Wilson,  Four  Oaks   

Willard  J.  McLean,  Selma  

Paul  Watson,  Kenly  

G.  W.  Bryant,  Selma  

Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield  

Robt.  L.  Holt,  Wilson's  Mills  

A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton 

J.  G.  Hamrick,  Comfort  

W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville  

F.  W.  Hardison,  Pollocksville  

A.  B.  Johnson,  Trenton  

Helen  Meadows,  Dover,  R  

Bertha  Cheston,  Trenton  

Georgia  Murrill,  Comfort   

Gladie  Belle  Franks,  Pollocksville. . 
Nettie  Maybelle  Kornegay,  Trenton 

D.  W.  Murrill,  Jr.,  Dover,  R..  

Louise  Murrill,  Comfort  

Martha  Mills,  Richlands,  R  

J.  W.  Willie,  Pollocksville...  

Johnson  A.  Hooper,  Maysville  

Annette  Franks,  Pollocksville  

Hannah  Ward,  Maysville.  

J.  A.  Everette  -   

Marie  Wilder,  Trenton   

Lucile  Smith,  Kinston,  R  

C.  C.  Francks,  Pollocksville  

Louise  Jones,  Kinston,  R.  4  


II-B 


1939 


JONES- 
WHITE: 

Comfort   

Maysville  

Pollocksville   

Trenton   

Negro: 

Beautiful  Valley  

Chinquapin  

Comfort   

French  Branch  

Haskins  Fork  

Holly  Branch  

Jack  Cabin.  

Jarman  

Jones  Training  

Maysville  

Mill  Run  

Myrtle  Grove..  

Phillips  Crossing  

Pollock  

Quaker  House  

Trenton  

Wimsatt  


II-A 


1940 


LEE- 
White: 

Broadway  

Deep  River. . 
Greenwood.. 
Jonesboro  


G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford 

F.  E.  Howard,  Broadway  

W.  C.  Harward,  Sanford  

A.  G.  Greene,  Lemon  Springs 
W.  F.  Veasey,  Jonesboro  


II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1940 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

otiiuui  nuui  coo 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Tear 

Rating 

V... 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

4 

LEE- 
Negro: 
Broadway  

Charles  C.  Jones,  Broadway.. 

1 

Georgia  Turner,  Cumnock  

3 

Jonesboro  

R.  G.  Perry,  Sanford   

14 

7 

Lee  Co.  Training  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1929 

3 

Mclver   

B.  E.  Merrick,  Jonesboro,  R.  1  

2 

M.  Valena  Wicker,  Sanford  

2 

New  Hope  

J.  E.  Williams,  Sanford,  R.  3  

4 

W.  H.  Monroe,  Sanford.  

2 

Poplar  Springs  

Eva  Bland,  Sanford  

1 

Tempting  



20 

Sanford— 

White: 
Mclver    

G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford 

Margaret  John,  Sanford   

I-C 

1940 

16 

Sanford  

E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford  

I-AA* 

7 

West  Sanford  

I-A 

1941 

Negro: 
(None) 

13 
12 

5 
4 

LENOIR— 

White: 

Contentnea   

Deep  Run   

E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston 

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1..  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run..  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 
II-A 

1925 

14 

7 

La  Grange  

L.  R.  McCall,  La  Grange  

II-A 

7 

4 

Moss  Hill...  „ 

D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  4. . . 
W.  C.  Cox,  Pink  Hill.  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1927 

8 

4 

Pink  Hill  

II-C 

1941 

II-A 

1936 

9 

4 

Geo.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  5  

Kelley  Wallace,  La  Grange,  R.  1  

II-A 

1928 
1931 

9 

4 

Wheat  Swamp  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

5 

Negro: 
Bank's  Chapel  

1 

Bear  Creek  

Beatrice  Harper,  La  Grange  

3 

Annie  T.  Baker,  Kinston  

2 

Bright's   

Essie  L.  Wade,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 

2 

Buckelsbury  

Rosabelle  Bryant,  La  Grange  

1 

Davis   

Louise  Harper,  Kinston  

2 

Dawson  X  Roads  

Pennie  Vaughn,  La  Grange  

1 

Deep  Bottom  

Dorothy  Quinerly,  Kinston  

2 

Edwards  

Aaron  Mosely,  Kinston  

2 

Gilbert's..  

Martha  M.  Edwards,  Kinston  

4 

Grifton  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

2 

Heath's   

Alexzena  Wooten,  Kinston  

2 

Hickory  Grove  

1 

Hull  Road..  

Sarah  Davis,  Kinston.   

2 

Jessie  M.  Beasley,  Kinston  

10 

3 

La  Grange   

Mewborn's  

E.  B.  Frink,  La  Grange   ... 

II-B 

1935 

1 

Edith  McDowell,  Kinston  

2 

Lucile  Sheridan,  Kinston  

1 

Mildred  Patterson,  La  Grange.  

1 

Pink  Hill  No.  1  

Lucy  B.  Davis,  Pink  Hill   

1 

Pink  Hill  No.  2.  

Vivian  0.  McNeal,  Pink  Hill  

2 

J.  Run   

Sarah  Vaughn,  La  Grange   

4 

Savannah  

2 

Sand  Hill   

Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston  

3 

Vine  Swamp  

Arlin  S.  Bryant,  Dover  

Washington   
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 
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Year 

2 

LENOIR — 

Negro: 
Whites  

Marie  Caraway,  Kinston   

2 

Helena  Moye,  Kinston  __  .... 

2 

Woodington  

Carrie  B.  Whitfield,  Kinston  

21 

Kinston— 

White: 
Grainger  

W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston 

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston   

T  A  A 
1-AA 

14 

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston   

14 

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston    

10 

8 

Negro: 
Adkin  H.  S  

Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston  

T  A 
1-A 

1925 

18 

6 

Tower  Hill   

Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston..   

Tower  Hill  Annex  

J.  H.  Sampson,  Kinston  

14 

LINCOLN- 
WHITE: 
Asbury  

Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton 

Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton  

TT  A 
11- A 

1940 

5 

Crouse  

Jos.  Benj.  Boyles,  Crouse   

3 

Hickory  Grove  

Mrs.  Kathryn  Seagle  Bangle, 
Lincolnton,  R  

Howards  Creek  

Charlie  Eaker,  Lincolnton,  R.  2...  . 

6 

Iron  Station  

Victor  G.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R  

W.  M.  Glenn,  Lincolnton  

4 

Laboratory  

4 

Long  Shoals  

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R... 
Virgil  White,  Vale,  R  

6 

Love  Memorial  



3 

Machpelah   

Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Stanley,  R.  l.L 

6 

7 

North  Brook  No.  1... 

TT  A 
11  A 

1  000 

7 

North  Brook  No.  2... 
North  Brook  No.  3... 
Oak  Grove  

B.  L.  Heavner,  Vale,  R   

7 

Karr  C.  Beam,  Cherryville,  R  

2 

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  M.  Yoder, 

6 

6 

Rock  Springs  

Triangle  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver  

1 1- A 

1925 

3 

Claude  Goodson,  Stanley,  R.  1  

J.  Frank  Turner,  Jr.,  Vale  

7 

6 

TT  A 

li-A 

1940 

vr  a 

11-A 

1  0Q9 

1 

Negro: 
Costner's  Grove  

Mrs.  Lucy  Holland,  Lincolnton  

1 

Denver  

Mrs.  Derr  McCullough,  Cornelius. 
Rosebud  Link,  Iron  Station  

1 

Ebenezer  

1 

Edwards  Grove  

Mrs.  Glen  T.  Spencer,  Vale  

1 

Georgetown  

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Loritts,  Lincolnton... 
Mrs.  Ruba  F.  Williams,  Alexis,  R.  2. 
A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton..   



1 

Liberty  Hill  

4 

Mitchell  

2 

Mt.  Vernon  

Victor  Sumner,  Lincolnton   

2 

New  Elbethel  

1 

Pinehurst   

Rose  A.  Gaston,  Cherryville,  R.  3... 

Dorphenia  W.  Hall,  Lincolnton  

G.  W.  Moore,  Stanley...   

1 

3 

Poplar  Springs  

Rock  Hill  

1 

Southview   

Mary  A.  Donnell,  Lincolnton  

1 
6 

Tucker's  Grove  

Mrs.  Pauline  L.  Moore,  Stanley  

S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincolnton 

Nelle  Shellem,  Lincolnton.  

Lincolnton — 

White: 
Academy  Street.  

5 

10 

Grammar   

Katherine  Heim,  Lincolnton  

II-B 

1940 

19 

Lincolnton  

II-A 
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Lincolnton— 

Neqro: 
Oaklawn  


Geo.  E.  Massey,  Lincolnton  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin 

J.  B.  Brendle,  Franklin,  R.  1  

S.  A.  Bryson,  Gneiss  

Nina  T.  McCoy,  Burningtown  

Alice  Bennett,  Aquone  

Lola  Kiser,  Franklin,  R.  2  

E.  G.  Crawford,  Cowee   

W.  H.  Finley,  Franklin  

Evelyn  Kinsland,  Gneiss  

Myrtle  Vinson,  Franklin,  R.  2  

E.  J.  Carpenter,  Cullasaja  

0.  F.  Summer,  Highlands   

Mary  Byrd,  Franklin,  R.  4  

T.  T.  Love,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Lolita  Dean,  Kyle  

Frank  Fleming,  Leatherman  

Grace  Wilkes,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Gladys  Pannell,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Charlotte  Young,  Ellijay  

Pearl  P.  Stewart,  Cowee  

Mrs.  Paul  Grist,  Oak  Grove  

Eunice  Siler,  Franklin,  R.  4  

Carl  D.  Moses,  Aquone  

J.  J.  Mann,  Otto    

Sanford  Smith,  Gneiss   _. 

William  G.  Crawford,  Cullasaja  

Jessie  Hurst,  Scaley   

Norman  West,  Franklin,  R.  1  

Pearl  H.  Corbin,  Prentiss.   

C.  S.  Tilley,  Gneiss...  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Horsky,  Franklin,  R.  4.. 

Homer  R.  Kemp,  Franklin  

G.  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall 

V.  B  Cooper.  Buckner...  

Mrs.  Mary  Franklin,  Marshall,  R.  3 

Mrs.  Edna  English,  English..  

Hazel  L.  Fleming,  Ivy  

Oval  Ramsey,  Mars  Hill,  R  

Warren  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Jessie  F.  Laws,  Walnut   

Ronald  J.  Higgins,  Mars  Hill,  R.___ 
Auburn  Wyatt,  Flag  Pond, 

Tenn.,  R.  1    

Mrs.  Ora  M.  Fox,  Marshall,  R.  2... 

Agnes  W.  Price,  Marshall,  R.  2  

G.  L.  Angel.  Hot  Springs...  

Evelyn  W.  English,  Flag  Pond, 

Tenn.,  R.  1   

Ethel  W.  Roberts,  Joe  

Thelm*  R.  Norton,  Marshall,  R.  2.. 


II-B 


MACON — 

White: 
Allison- Watts... 

Buck  Creek  

Burningtown  

Camp  Branch... 
Clarks  Chapel... 

Cowee  

Franklin  

Gold  Mine  

Hickory  Knoll.. 

Higdonville  

Highlands  

Holly  Springs. .. 

Iotla...  

Kyle  

Liberty  

Maple  Springs.. 

Mashburns  

Mt.  Grove  

Oak  Dale  

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Ridge  

Otter  Creek  

Otto  

Pine  Grove  

Salem  

Scaley   

Slagle  

Union  

Walnut  Creek... 
Watauga  

Negro: 
Chapel  

MADISON— 

White: 

Beech  Glen  

Big  Laurel  

Bright  Hope  

Bull  Creek  

California  Creek 

Center  

Doe  Branch  

Ebbs  Chapel.... 
Foster  Creek  

Grape  Vine  

Highland  

Hot  Springs  

Ivy  Ridge  

Keener  

Long  Branch  


II-A 


1921 


II-B 


1932 


II-A 


1941 


II-B 


1930 


II-A 


1931 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

MADISON— 

White: 

Lower  Big  Pine  

Lower  Little  Pine... 

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Meadow  Fork  

Oak  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Poplar  Gap  

Revere   

Rice  

Rice's  Cove   

Roaring  Fork  

Spill  Corn...  

Spring  Creek  

Stackhouse   

Upper  Big  Pine  

Upper  Little  Pine. . . 

Walnut  

Walnut  Creek  

White  Rock  

Negro: 

Hot  Springs  

Mars  Hill   

MARTIN- 
WHITE: 

Bear  Grass  

Everetts  

Farm  Life  

Gold  Point  

Hamilton  

HasselL  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Negro: 

Bear  Grass  

Bowers  

Briggs  

Burroughs  Spring  Hill. 

Coreys  

Cross  Roads  

Dardens  

Everetts  

Gold  Point  

Hamilton  

Jamesville  

Jones  

Oak  City  

Parmele   

Poplar  Point...  ._ 
Robersonville.. 

Salisbury  

Smithwick  Creek.. 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating 


Year 


High  School 


Rating 


Year 


Louise  E.  R.  Fisher,  Marshall,  R.  2 
Kermit  B.  Cody,  Marshall,  R.  1... 

E.  D.  Wilson,  Marshall  

E  B.  Bailey,  Mars  Hill  

Jack  V.  Joyce,  Joe   

Blanche  T.  Peek,  Marshall  

Glen  Whitt,  Marshall,  R.  1  

Howard  Haynie,  Joe  

Neple  Norton,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Winston  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Cora  W.  Stines,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Sophia  B.  Gardner,  Trast  

Lula  Leake,  Marshall,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Meadows,  Spring  Creek  

Robert  E.  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  3. 

Bernard  Brigman,  Big  Pine  

Elva  L.  Ball,  Marshall,  R.  1  

J.  H.  Ray,  Walnut  

Sam  Peek,  Marshall,  R.  2  

H.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Grace  Owens,  Hot  Springs.  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Mars  Hill.. 


II-B 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


Il-A 
II-A 


1923 
1926 


II-A 


1930 


II-B 


1940 


II-A 


1924 


II-A 


1933 


J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

T.  0.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R 

D.  W.  Gaskill,  Everetts  

R.  P.  Martin,  Williamston,  R.. 

O.  P.  Roberson,  Hamilton  

J.  H.  Bunn,  Hamilton  

G.  S.  Haislip,  Hassell  

J.  T.  Uzzle,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Robersonville. 
D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  


James  Faulk,  Williamston,  R.  5  

J.  M.  Slade,  Oak  City,  R.  1  - 

W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston  

W.  Vanee  Ormond,  Jr.,  Williamston. 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Stryon,  Jamesville,  R.  2 
Rebecca  Everett,  Robersonville,  R.  1 

John  S.  James,  Plymouth  

Turner  K.  Slade,  Williamston  

Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Williamston... 

M.  L.  Armistead,  Jamesville  

Elija  Keys,  Palmyra  

Jas.  W.  Grimes,  Oak  City  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele   

Geo.  T.  Hill,  Williamston  

Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville  

Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston  

Annie  Hassell,  Williamston,  R.  5... 


II-B 


1933 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1941 


II-B 


1933 


1939 


1938 
1941 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1925 
1924 
1923 


II-A 


1929 
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Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Moma  nf  ^rhnnl 

MARTIN — 

Negro: 

3 

Ralph  A.  Keys,  Hobgood,  R.  2  

Rufus  Gaither,  Williamston...  

2 

White  Oak  Springs.. . 

3 

Hester  A.  Haughton,  Williamston  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

11 

5 

TT  A 
11- A 

1091 

l»ol 

3 

Woolards  

Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R.  2  



McDowell- 

N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion 

White: 

4 

Geo.  T.  Greenway,  Nebo,  R.  1  

Stanly  Livingston,  Nealsville  

8 

6 

TT  A 
11-A 

1Q94 

7 

4 

Nebo   

B.  C.  Wilson,  Nebo  

II-A 

1923 

8 

4 

North  Cove  

Frank  W.  Howell,  Marion,  R.  3  



II-A 

1938 

16 

7 

Old  Fort.   

Chas.  L.  Norwood.  Old  Fort  

II-A 

1922 

12 

5 

Pleasant  Gardens  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4   

1 1- A 

1940 

II-A 

1927 

4 

Sugar  Hill  

Richard  A.  Shaw,  Marion,  R.  2  

Negro: 

Bridgewater.  

Rose  C.  Greenlee,  Marion  

1 

Helen  A.  Fleming,  Nebo,  R.  1  



4 

Old  Fort   

Oliver  W.  Fleming,  Old  Fort  

1 

Vein  Mountain  

Marion — 

White: 

Hugh  Beam,  Marion. 

12 
9 

Clinchfield  

II-B 

1940 

East  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

tt  n 

1940 

7 

Eugene  Cross  

Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion  

II-A 

1940 

9 

15 

Howard  H.  Holland,  Marion  

TT  A 

1940 

TT  A 
11-A 

6 

Fred  Abernathy,  Marion  

Negro: 

6 

2 

F.  M.  Beaver,  Marion  

Mecklenburg- 

John  C.  Lockhart,  Charlotte 

White: 

7 

6 

Bain   

H.  H.  Scott,  Matthews,  R.  3  



II-A 

1926 

13 

14 

Berryhill   

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.4....  

Quincey  E.  Gregory,  701  S.  Tryon 
St.,  Charlotte  

II-A 

1927 

4 

Clear  Creek  

9 

6 

Cornelius  

H.  M.  Young,  Cornelius   

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1922 

2 

Croft  

Jessie  Query,  Huntersville   

6 

5 

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson    

TT  A 
11-A 

11 

9 

Derita..  

W.  E.  Derrick,  Derita...   

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1927 

8 

Hickory  Grove  

T.  B.  Ipock,  Charlotte,  R.  1  

II-B 

1940 

13 

Hoskins   

E.  P.  Faulkner,  1219  Hazel  St., 

II-A 

1939 

9 

8 

Huntersville  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Huntersville  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

5 

Kendall  

Mrs.  Mattie  Murray  Cherry, 

9 

7 

Long  Creek  

E.  N.  Jenkins,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

10 

6 

Matthews  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

4 

Nevin  

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  McConnell, 
Charlotte,  R.  9   

7 

5 

Newell   

J.  R.  Melton,  Newell   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1926 

4 

Oakdale  

Emma  Howie,  Charlotte,  R.  9  

M.  H.  Taylor,  4225  Commonwealth 

9 

12 

Oakhurst..  

Ave.,  Charlotte  

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1926 
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Elem.  H.S, 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
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School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

II-C 

1939 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 



1939 

II-A 

1924 



II-A 

1929 

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1938 









II-A 

1940 



— — 



II-A 

1940 







MECKLENBURG- 

White: 

Paw  Creek  

Pineville  

Providence  


Sharon  

Steele  Creek. 
Thoruasboro. 

Woodlawn... 


Negro: 
Ben  Salem  


Big  Pineville. 
Billingsville.. 


Caldwell   

Clear  Creek..  


Davidson. 
Ebenezer. 


Grier  

Henderson  Grove. 

Huntersville  

John's  Chapel  

Jonesville  

Lawing  

Little  Hope  

Long  Creek  


Lytle's  Grove- 
Matthews  


Miranda   

McClintock...  

Mt.  Olive  

Murkland  

Newell  

North  Charlotte  

Paw  Creek-Hoskins... 


S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek  .... 

V.  0.  Jones,  Pineville  

Mrs.  Gertrude  Rea  McGinnis, 

Matthews,  R.  1  

W.  G.  Lowry,  Charlotte,  R.  2... 
F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1... 
Geo.  B.  Coon,  326  Hovis  Circle, 

Charlotte   

Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Boylston,  2715 

Selwyn  Ave.,  Charlotte  


Willie  G.  Towns,  2211  Celia  St., 

Charlotte  

Marie  Miller,  2108  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte    

W.  L.  North,  511  E.  Boundary  St., 

Charlotte    

C.  E.  Graham,  Huntersville,  R.  2... 
Paris  McCorkle,  1111  Beatty's 

Ford  Rd.,  Charlotte  

Lorenzo  Poe,  Davidson   

Fannie  Hargrove,  414  Martin  St., 

Charlotte     

Howard  Hill,  425  N.  Caldwell  St., 

Charlotte   

Louise  Haywood,  511  N.  McDowell 

St.,  Charlotte  

Isaac  Graham,  235  S.  Brevard  St., 

Charlotte    

Laura  Price,  1215  Beatty's  Ford  Rd. 

Charlotte   

Bessie  Grant,  727  Snowball  St., 

Charlotte     

Irene  Stephens,  2304  Sanders  St., 

Charlotte  -. 

Bessie  Jamison,  912  E.  First  St., 

Charlotte.   

J.  A.  Ward,  1600  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

Charlotte  

Eva  Davidson,  Huntersville,  R.  1... 
J.  H.  Gamble,  2304  Booker  Ave., 

Charlotte  

Susie  Ward,  1600  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

Charlotte  

Junius  K.  Diamond,  616  E. 

Stonewall  St.,  Charlotte  

Rosella  P.  Williams,  716  E.  Eighth 

St.,  Charlotte  

Beauregard  Martin,  130  Martin  St., 

Charlotte   -- 

A.  P.  Corley,  1005  Beatty's  Ford 

Rd.,  Charlotte   -  - 

Bessie  Beatty,  1021  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte  

Susan  P.  Prince,  1927  Oaklawn 

Ave.,  Charlotte  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Mecklenburg- 
negro: 

Pineville  

Plato  Price  

Reid  

Rockwell  

Siloame  

Smith  ville  

Woodland  

Youngville  — 


Charlotte— 

White: 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr, 

Central  High  Sr  

Piedmont  Jr  

Bethune  

H.  P.  Harding  

Charlotte  Technical- .. 

Dil  worth  

Eastover.   

Elizabeth   

First  Ward  

Glenwood   

Lawyers  Road  

Myers  Park  

North  Charlotte  

Parks  Hutchison  

Plaza  Road   

Seversville  

Sunshine  

Zeb  Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wesley  Heights  

Wilmore  

Negro: 
Alexander  St  

Biddleville  

Fairview  

Isabelle  Wyche  

Morgan   

Myers  St  

Second  Ward  High... 

W.  Charlotte  High... 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


E.  A.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders  St., 

Charlotte  

G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatty's 

Ford  Rd.,  Charlotte  

Corrie  P.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders 

St.,  Charlotte  

C.  E.  Moreland,  624  E.  Ninth  St., 

Charlotte..   

Maggie  Moore,  1214  Beatty's  Ford 

Rd.,  Charlotte  

Carl  G.  Martin,  2215  Davis  St., 

Charlotte  

Vicie  F.  Rann,  Johnson  C.  Smith 

Univ.,  Charlotte  

Effie  Beaver,  2025  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte  


H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte 


A.  M.  Elliott,  E.  Morehead  St  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Elizabeth  Ave  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  E.  Tenth  St  

Gay  Willis,  9th  &  Graham  Sts  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Irvin  Ave  

F.  T.  Selby,  Pegram  Street  

Ursula  Blankenship,  E.  Park  Ave... 

Daphne  Ransom,  Cherokee  Rd  

Hattie  Alexander,  Travis  Ave.  & 

Fifth  St   

Addie  Hinson,  9th  and  Brevard  Sts. 

Lois  Bell,  Clay  Ave   

Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  Central  Ave  

Florence  Jamison,  Radcliffe  Ave  

Mattie  McNinch,  N.  Caldwell  Ext.. 
Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  Hutchison 

Ave  

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brown,  Plaza  Road  

Mrs.  Nettie  Wearn,  Savona  Ave.... 

Mrs.  Oris  O'Daniel,  N.  Cecil  St  

Nelle  Mann,  W.  Third  St  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Catawba  Ave  

Lucille  Boylan,  Summit  Ave  

Ellen  Brice,  W.  Blvd  


Janye  W.  Hemphill,  Cor.  12th  and 

Alexander  Sts.   

Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  Mattoon  St  

M.  G.  Davis,  S.  Burton  St  

Beulah  Moore,  Cor.  W.  Hill  and 

Poplar  Sts..   

E.  R.  Anderson,  S.  Torrence  St  

Mary  A.  Wyche,  S.  Myers  St  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Cor.  1st  and 

Alexander  Sts   

C.  L.  Blake,  Beatty's  Ford  Rd  


I-A 


I-A 
I-A 

I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-C 
I-A 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

I-A 

I-A 
I-A 


I-C 


I-B 


II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


I-AA* 


1939 


I-AA 
I-AA 


1939 
1939 

1939 
1940 
1938 
1939 
1939 


1938 
1939 
1939 


1939 


1938 
1939 


1940 


1940 


I-AA* 
I-AA 


1924 
1941 
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Mo.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

MITPHFI  1  

White: 

Jason  x>.  Deyton,  xJakersville 

14 

9 

II-A 

1924 

10 

Harrison  Hobson,  Bakers ville,  R.  1.. 
Ruby  W.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  



2 

7 

Glen  Ayre   

Colonel  Bennett,  Bakersville,  R.  1... 
Kate  Washburn,  Spruce  Pine  

1 

Gouge's  Creek  .. 



24 

9 

Harris  

R.  B.  Philips,  Spruce  Pine  

II-A 

1924 

3 
6 

Hawk   

Willard  0.  Wilson,  Bakersville  



Ledger   

Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1  



3 



10 

4 

rr;»,+«r,  it: n 

Mrs.  L/erema  Jr.  xelton,  lipton  mil. 



II-A 

1929 

XT 

Negro: 
(JNone; 

8 

5 

M  r\  M  TP  n  M  c  D  V 
IVlUiM !  (jUIVItnY — 

White: 

Biscoe  

J .  o.  Hiawards,  1  roy 

A      Q     T  T 1 1  n  f  Plcnn. 



II-A 

1925 

11 

9 

Candor  



II-A 

1924 

3 

Mrs.  wuiie  jn.  l  nomas,  Llaorado  

4 

= 

3 

runt  nil!  

TT    T    T?li;^f+    TV™.  TT 

7 

9 

Mt.  Gilead   

Onvil   

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead   



II-A 

1922 

2 





2 

L.  r.  Hendrix,  Mt.  Uilead,  it.  



2 

Piney  Grove  

Ulne  Nail,  Allreds  



6 

7 



II-A 

1925 

15 

11 

F.  R.  Richardson,  Troy  



II-A 

1921 

3 

Uwharrie  



3 

TTT  ]  "  1 1  „ 

Ivey  W.  Wood,  Troy  



2 

Negro: 

4 

TT    1X7    lirilnnn    T) ; „  „  „ 



3 

Elwood  Tyson,  Mt.  Gilead  

4 

Leaks  

0.  F.  Barnhill,  Troy   



5 

Mt.  Gilead   

R.  T.  Hoffman,  Troy  



4 

9 

TT  tt  o 



II-A 

1923 

2 

Pekin  



1 

Mrs.  Marietta  Ryals,  Troy  



2 

St.  Stephens  



2 

Amanda  Capel,  Candor   



8 

7 

MOORE — 

White: 
Aberdeen   

H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1923 

9 

6 

Cameron  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron   . 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1926 

3 

9 

Carthage  

II-A 

11 

Carthage  Elem 

C  R  Simpson  Carthage 

II-B 

1941 

4 

Eagle  Springs.  

G.  Titus  Rogers,  Eagle  Springs  

8 

Elise...   

II-A 

1927 

16 

Hemp  . 

C.  Carl  Brady,  Hemp..   

7 

4 

Highfalls   

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Highfalls   

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1937 

5 

4 

Sandhill  Farm  Life  

W.  L.  Kiser,  Carthage,  R.  3  

II-B 

9 

5 

Vass-Lakeview  

W.  H.  Davis,  Vass  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

8 

4 

Westmore  

T.  Roy  Phillips,  Steeds   

II-B 

1941 

7 

7 

West  End..  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End   

II-A 

1928 

72 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

MOORE — 

Negro: 

Bear  Creek.   

Bell  view..   

Bethlehem  

Berkley  

Cameron  

Chelsea  

Eagle  Springs  

Haw  Branch  

Longleaf  ... 

Lincoln  Park  

Pinckney  

Putnam  

Mt.  Zion   

Shady  Grove  

Vass  

Vineland  

Wayside  

Zion  Grove  

Pinehurst — 

White: 
Pinehurst  

Negro: 

Academy  Height  

Eastwood  

Southern  Pines— 

White: 
High  and  Grammar. . 
Primary  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Negro: 
W.  Southern  Pines. 


NASH— 

White: 

Bailey  

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Ferrells  

Griffins  

Macedonia  

Middlesex  

Momeyer  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Nashville  

Oak  Level  

Red  Oak  

Rocky  Mt.  Mills 

Salem  

Sharpsburg  

Spring  Hope  

Stanhope  

Whitakers  

Williford  


Ada  B.  Cooke,  Hemp,  R.  2  

Elizabeth  Blaylock,  Hemp,  R.  1... 

Stella  Fox  Tyson,  Carthage  

J.  H.  Floyd,  Aberdeen  

Gutherie  L.  Turner,  Cameron  

Archie  Hollings worth,  Pinehurst... 

Priscilla  Person,  Carthage  

Elvira  Garrett,  Sanford,  R.  4  

Blanche  Barnes,  Hemp,  R.  2  

W.  A.  Gray,  Addor  

J.  W.  Groves,  Jr.,  Carthage  

John  S.  Person,  Carthage  

Thomas  C.  Jackson,  Carthage  

Tarba  Tillman,  Carthage,  R.  3.... 

Nettie  T.  Turner,  Vass  

Elmer  U.  Grant,  West  End  

Elon  L.  McKenzie,  Cameron,  R.  1. 
Dora  G.  Dowdy,  Jackson  Springs.. 

J.  W.  Harbison,  Pinehurst 

M.  P.  Wilson,  Pinehurst  

Cecil  H.  Flagg,  Pinehurst  

Edna  Taylor,  Pinehurst   

Philip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines 

Philip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines. . 
Jessie  M.  Dwight,  Southern  Pines. 


P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  

L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

Carl  H.  Walker,  Bailey  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3 

M.  W.  Weaver,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  2  

A.  G.  Hamrick,  Middlesex,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Winkler,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville,  R.  1.. 

Needham  G.  Bryan,  Middlesex  

0.  R.  Yeager,  Nashville,  R.  2  

S.  F.  Miller,  Bailey,  R.  3  

A.S.Ballard,  Nashville   

Francis  Manning,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2 

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Rocky  Mount- 
Mrs.  Hubert  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Russell  Baker,  Sharpsburg  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope..:  

H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1. 

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Whitakers  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1 


II-A 


1935 


II-A 


1930 


I-A 


I-B 


1939 


I-A 


II-B 


1925 


1929 


I-A" 


1923 


II-A 


1930 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
R 

II-A 


3939 
1939 
1940 
1940 
1940 


1939 

1940 
1939 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1926 
1925 
1927 
1933 


II-A 


1923 


II-A 


1923 


II-A 


1940 


II-A 


1923 


1940 
1939 


II-A 


1924 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

NASH— 

Negro: 

A  vent   

Bailey  

Baines  

Battle   ... 

Castalia  

Cedar  Grove  

Convention  

Devereaux   

Easonburg  

Evans  

Gold  Mine  

Hilliardston  

Jeffreys  

Lewis  Rock  

Macklin  

Mars  Hill  

Middlesex  

Morgan  

Nash  Training  

Rawlins  

Richardson  

Ricks  

Robbins  

Rocky  Land  

Shady  Grove.  

Sharpsburg  

Shiloh  

Snow  Hill  

Spring  Hope  

Strickland  

Sugar  Hill  

Taybron  

Tyson  

Westray  

Whitakers  

Rocky  Mount— 

White: 

Bassett  

Battle  

Braswell  

Edgemont  

High   

Wilkinson  

Negro: 
B.T.Washington.... 
Holland   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


20 


Lillian  Leach,  Nashville,  R.  1  

G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex  

Annie  R.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  2. 

Carrie  Herndon,  Elm  City,  R.  2  

Sallie  Arrington,  Castalia  

Rosalie  Andrews,  Nashville,  R. 

H.  Y.  Cheek,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

Celia  Pettiford,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2.. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas 

St.,  Rocky  Mount  

Walter  Grant,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Marie  W.  Lucas,   

H.  E.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1  

W.  D.  Burgess,  419  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount  

James  E.  Walker,  404  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount    

Logan  Penny,  407  Albemarle  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount  

Lula  B.  Wilkins,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Margaret  Forte,  Middlesex  

Mabel  Bryant,  Bailey,  R.  3  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

Althea  Avant,  516  E.  Thos.  St., 

Rocky  Mount  

Mattie  C.  Gay,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2... 
Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80 
Estelle  Adams,  702  Raleigh  Rd., 

Rocky  Mount    

Helen  G.  Smith,  Battleboro,  R.  2.... 

Rebecca  Perry,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

Flossie  Mclntyre,  500  Gay  St., 

Rocky  Mount   

Mrs.  Lillie  J.  Williams, 

Whitakers,  R.  1.   

Kate  Battle,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Jas.  Eaton,  Spring  Hope.   

Odessa  G.  Pretlow,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 

Ada  L.  Thomas,  Wilson,  R.  1  

B.  C.  Battle,  Middlesex,  R.  2  

Vivian  Davis,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1  

Mary  Williams,  831  W.  Thos.  St., 

Rocky  Mount  

Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers  

R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount... 

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

I.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount. .. 


O.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount  . 


1 1- A 


1929 


II-A 


1931 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


1939 


1940 
1940 


I-AA* 


I-A 


1939 


I-AA< 


1927 


I-C 


1940 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
PrinciDals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Eiem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

19 
16 

DIM 

Rocky  iviount™-" 

Negro: 
Lincoln  

C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount  

0  T?  Pnnp 

W.  G.  Byers,  Rocky  Mount  

7 
3 

7 
8 
15 
20 

nfw  hanover  

TVhite* 

H.  ivl .  ixoland,  Wilmington 

Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington  

I-B 

I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 

1940 

Carolina  Beach  __ 

Mrs,  C»  G.  VanLandingham, 

^Afi  1  m  i  n  o*t.nn 

Cornelius  Harnett  

T?nrPcf  fTillQ 

A/TrQ  Mjinlpv  Williams  ^A7i1mino'tnn 

Ivathcrme  VonGlahn,  Wilmington. 
Sue  Boon,  Wilmington 

1938 
1938 
1939 
1939 

Hemenway 

Isaac  Bear  

Annie  W.  Herring,  Wilmington  

65 

New  Hanover  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Wilmington  

I-AA* 

6 

28 
8 
12 
12 
9 

3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
22 
14 
18 
2 
1 

Sunset  Park 

IMVq   TVf  QT*if*n  RViTifTlpr  A^ilrniTio'tn'n 

J.Vi.lo*  IVldilUii  OUUll  1CI  ,    VV  lULLLLllg  bUU.  -  - 

I-B 
I-A 
I-B 
I-C 
I-C 
I-C 



1939 
1939 
1939 
1940 
1940 
1939 

1  JltsolULl.  

Washington  Catlett--- 

E.  R.  Blakeslee,  Wilmington 

Winfpr  Park 

Acorn  Branch  

..  . 

Castle  Hayne  

Lucille  Lofton,  Wilmington  

T^acf  Ytrilmitvori nn 

Ada  McKoy,  Wilmington  

Middle  Sound  

Mary  McFarland,  Wilmington... 

Oak  Hill   

Isabel  Barnhill,  Wilmington  

"Ppfthnrlv 

25 

Wil  liston  

TArilliafnn  Primnrv 

VV  1  Ulo IU11  1  1  ULlaJ  jr  .  .  .  . 

I-AA* 

1923 

Booker  X.  Washington,  Wilmington. _ 

Wri  cr  V»  t  <3  vi  1 1 P 

7 
7 
6 
3 
6 
7 
3 
8 

3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 
3 

8 
5 
7 

NORTHAMPTON  

TVhite* 

Conway  

T    T              T  1 

JN  •  L.  1  urner,  J  ackson 

J.  J.  Brothers,  Conway  

II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

1941 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

1926 
1936 
1927 

Gaston  

B.  H.  Johnson,  Garysburg  

T   Ci   Rritt  Tontcnn 

7 
7 
5 
6 

1939 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 



1922 
1929 
1923 

\7    T>    T)  .  n  T,  f  1  „  T  T  Wr»r*/Uor»rl 

1940 

Negro: 

Earnest  B.  Sugg,  Rich  Square  

Mary  E.  Ward,  Jackson  

Bethany  

Branch's  Chapel  •_. 

Joanna  Magette,  Rich  Square.  

Brewers  

Buffalo   

L.  F.  Bowens,  Garysburg  

4 

Coates  

Cool  Springs  

J.N.Gill,  Seaboard....  

II-A 

1935 

E.  P.  Tann,  Garysburg  

Concord   

C.  W.  Young,  Pleasant  Hill   

Conwav  

A.  A.  Judkins,  Conway    

: 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification 

and 
PrinciDals 

UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

2 

Northampton- 
negro: 

L.  E.  Harrell,  Rich  Square. 



2 

Evey    

Helen  S.  Brown,  Seaboard.. 



1 

Evergreen  

Clara  Wynn,  Rich  Square 



3 

Faithful  Band  

S.  G.  Calvert,  Pleasant  Hill- 



3 

Galatia  

Ruth  Jacobs,  Pendleton 



6 

5 

Garysburg  

Robt.  M.  Earl,  Garysburg 



II-A 

1929 

3 

Gaston    

W.  H.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids 



2 

Eloise  Hexstall,  Pleasant  Hill  



2 

Holly  Grove  

Blanche  Edwards,  Conway 



6 

Jackson  

J.  M.  Lawrence,  Jackson  



2 

Jonesboro  

Viola  Mack,  Seaboard 



2 

Macedonia  

Margaret  Judkins,  Pendleton 



2 

Masons   

Eva  Lee  Overton,  Jackson 



3 

Margarettsville  

J.  L.  Pridgen,  Margarettsville 



1 

Meherrin  

Novella  Branch,  Margarettsville  .. 



2 

Mt.  Moriah  

Callie  Johnson,  Garysburg   . 



2 

Nebo   

Bettie  S.  Boone,  Murfreesboro 





2 

Oak  Grove 

J.  C.  Rice,  Garysburg 



2 

Pea  Hill 

Bernadine  Pitt,  Henrico 

1 

Piney  Grove  

Ada  R.  Tann,  Rich  Square 

1 

Polenta.   

Elnora  Melton,  Rich  Square...  .  .. 



4 

Devolia  Gordon,  Woodland    

4 

Ransom. . .   

F.  M.  Stitt,  Jackson   



1 

Roanoke  

Armittie  Johnson,  Roxobel.   



3 

Squire 

Cherry  Clark,  Garysburg   



2 

Taylor's  Mill  

Hester  Jordon,  Seaboard   



3 

Vultare 

J.  H.  Bullock,  Roanoke  Rapids  





6 

Woodland 

Earl  T.  Artis,  Woodland 

3 

3 

Willis  Hare  

R.  M.  Darden,  Pendleton.   

II-A 

1939 

10 

7 

W.  S.  Creecy  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square  

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1924 

1 

ONSLOW— 

White: 
Catherine  Lake 

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Petteway,  Catherine  Lake 
C  Bruce  Hunter,  Dixon  



13 

5 

Dixon 

II-A 

1928 

14 

2 

7 

J  ackson  ville 

E  L  Key  Jacksonville 



II-A 

1922 

Nine  Mile  

Pauline  Gornto,  Verona  



13 

6 
8 

9 

Richlands 

BBC  Kesler,  Richlands 



II-A 

1922 

6 
4 

Swansboro.   

White  Oak  

Negro* 
Angola 

P  S  White  Swansboro 
E  N  Farnell  Jacksonville 





II-A 
II-A 

1931 
1928 

1 

Willie  Viola  Skinner,  Maple  Hill 

2 

Wm  James  Maysville 

2 

Edney  Chapel  

Annie  R.  Graham,  Richlands  

6 
1 

5 

Georgetown  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville  

L.  E.  Park,  Richlands.  

II-A 

1933 

3 

Haw  Branch  

Albert  James,  Richlands   

2 

W.  F.  Marshburn,  Jacksonville  

2 

Marshall  Chapel  

Agatha  Lavender,  Jacksonville  

5 

D.  W.  Holt,  Richlands  

2 

Silverdale   

Mary  Newby,  Silverdale  

2 

Eliza  Stanford,  Snead's  Ferry  

1 

Swansboro   

Ruby  Pollard,  Swansboro  

76 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  HTsT 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ORANGE- 
WHITE: 

Aycock  

Caldwell  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Murphy..   

Orange  Grove  

St.  Mary's  

West  Hillsboro  

White  Cross  

Negro: 

Carr  

Cedar  Grove  

Cool  Springs  

Damascus  

Efland  

Fairfield  

Flat  Rock  

Gravelly  Hill  

G  rover.  

Harmony  

Hickory  Grove  

High  Rock  

Hillsboro   

Jordan's  Grove  

Merritts   

Morris  Grove  

Piney  Mt   

Poplar  Grove  

Ridge  Road  

Sartin   

Sunnyside  

Wardsville  

White  Oak  _. 

Chapel  Hill— 

White: 

Elementary  

High  

Negro: 
Orange  Co.  Training. 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro 

Ralph  Arrowood,  Hillsboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray  

Mrs.  L.  R.  Sturdivant,  Carrboro  

0.  G.  Thompson,  Efland   

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro   

Mrs.  W.  H.  Richmond,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro,  R.  3. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Dowdy,  Hillsboro  

G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Chapel  Hill  


Narvia  Walker,  Cedar  Grove  

Clementine  Walker,  Cedar  Grove  

Minnie  Forte,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2  

Rosa  Holloway,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1  

Robt.  Snipe,  Jr.,  Efland,  R.  2  

Annie  Miles,  Efland   

Alice  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Bruce  Hill,  Mebane,  R..   

Margaret  Freeland,  Hillsboro,  R.  2.. 
Mrs.  Olive  Tate  Snipes,  Cedar  Grove. 

Pearl  Caldwell,  Chapel  Hill  

Madeline  Jones,  Mebane,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Hester,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rainey,  Cedar 

Grove,  R.  2  

Margaret  Ward,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1... 

James  Snipes,  Chapel  Hill  

Mrs.  Hattie  Boykin,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2 

Hassie  V.  Brooks,  Rougemont  

Alethea  Burt,  Hillsboro   

Mrs.  Louise  N.  Lacy,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. 
Ethel  Stanfield,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  L._. 

Lena  Richardson,  University  

Richard  Traynham,  Cedar  Grove  

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill 


W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill.. 
Wm.  H.  Peacock,  Chapel  Hill. 


H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill. 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1940 


II-A 


1930 


1940 
1940 
1939 


II-B 
II-A 


1927 
1923 


II-A 


1938 


I-A 


1939 


I-AA* 


I-A 


1931 


PAMLICO — 

White: 

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Negro: 

Florence.  

Gatling's  Creek. 
Holt's  Chapel... 


Tom  Hood,  Bayboro 


L.  A.  Bruton,  Alliance  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe. 
V.  C.  Banks,  Hobucken... 

T.  J.  Collier,  Oriental  

J.  J.  Lentz,  Stonewall  


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1923 
1923 
1925 
1923 
1922 


Pauline  Roscoe,  Merritt. 
J.  A.  Dixon,  Arapahoe.. 
R.  J.  Johnston,  Oriental. 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

3 

PAMLICO — 

Negro: 
Maribel  

Coro  M.  McCoy,  Cash  Corner  



1 

Merritt   

Ethel  L.  Moore,  Merritt   



2 

Maude  V.  Randall,  Mesic  



3 

Oriental  

J.  D.  Gibson,  Oriental   

1 



10 
2 

4 

Pamlico  Training  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

II-A 

1936 

Vandemere  

W.  H.  Bryant,  Vandemere...  



9 

7 

Pasquotank- 
White: 

M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City 

Ralph  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.  2   —  

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1928 

2 

3 

Newland  

Ottis  C.  Freeman,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.4     



II-B 

1940 

8 

4 

H.  L.  Swain,  Weeksville  



II-A 

1925 

3 

Negro: 
Kehukee  

Bernice  Bias  Brandon,  Weeksville, 

R.  1   



5 

Mill  Pond....  

R.  R.  Purnell,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4.. 
Olivia  Hocutt,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2.. 
Alma  R.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1 
Tempy  Tolbert,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3. 
Mrs.  Ada  Bowe  Stitt,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.  1  



2 

Moses  Temple  . 



1 

Mt.  Zion  

1 

Palmyra 



1 

Pitts  Chapel  

1 

Welther  Gallopp,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 
Louise  Riddick,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2. 

Inez  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Jodie  L.  Armstrong,  Elizabeth 



1 

St.  Mary's  ..  



1 

Trincolo  . 

3 

Union  Chapel 

City,  R.  1   —  - 

2 

Up  River  

Rolelia  House,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4.. 
Burnise  L.  Bailey,  Elizabeth  City,  R.l 
Caesar  Shields  Weeksville,  R.  1  

Paul  A.  Reid,  Elizabeth  City 

1 

Whiteville  Grove  



1 

Winslow   

17 

Elizabeth  City — 

White: 
High  

II-A 

13 

Primary   .1 

Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  - 

II-A 

1939 

15 

S.  L.  Sheep      ...  J 

9 

Negro: 

Banks  Street  

P.  W.  Moore  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  



7 
8 

10 

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

Joseph  Ancrum,  Elizabeth  City  



II-A 

1929 

7 

5 

PENDER— 

White: 
Atkinson   

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 

G.  W.  Harriett,  Atkinson  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1923 

14 

7 

Burgaw   

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

8 

5 

Long  Creek-Grady  

Maple  Hill  

G.  A.  Tripp,  Rocky  Point  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1925 

2 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Havin,  Maple  Hill  

12 

6 

Penderlea  

T.  R.  Everett,  Willard...  

II-A 

1938 

3 

Rocky  Point   

Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  Rocky  Point 
D.  M.  Causey,  Hampstead  

4 

3 

Topsail  

Negro: 
Atkinson  

II-B 

1923 

2 

Sadye  Ringer,  Atkinson  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

^rhnnl  AHrlrPQQ 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Vug. 

year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

1 

6 

PENDER — 

Negro: 
Bowden  

Martha  Hand,  Burgaw  

6 

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw   

II-A 

1924 

2 

Canetuck   

Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie  

1 

Clear  Branch...  

Mrs.  Carrie  Ballard,  Burgaw  

Currie   

} 

1 

Harrison  Creek  

Gladys  Montague,  Rocky  Point  

1 

Kelly  

Helen  Smith  Mclntire,  Rocky  Point. 
Bettye  Farrior,  Willard,  R.  1  

1 

Laurel   

W.  R.  Parker,  Maple  Hill.  

1 

1 

Love  Grove  

Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw  

Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Burgaw  

1 

Moore  Place  

1 

Newkirk  Chapel  

Ludia  Dixon,  Wallace,  R.  3  

1 

Piney  Woods  

Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Kenan,  Burgaw  

1 

Player  

10 
1 

7 

Rocky  Point  

Rooks   

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

II-A 

1929 

Miraetta  J.  Bellamy,  Atkinson,  R.  1. 
Mrs.  Mollie  Holmes,  907  Red  Cross 

1 

Scotts  Hill   



Sloop  Point  

Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Billingslea,  Scotts  HilL 
Rosabell  Shaw,  Burgaw  

1 

Still  Bluff  

1 

Top  Sail   

Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Hampstead, 
R.  1   

1 

Clora  Ann  Marshburn,  Burgaw,  R.  2. 

Vista  

Watha  

Allie  M.  Fennell,  Burgaw  



2 

1 

Webb..  

C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill  





2 

1 

Willard   

Mrs.  Lillian  Shaw,  Burgaw  

8 

PERQUIMANS — 

White: 
Hertford  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford 

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

II-A 

1941 

2 

New  Hope  

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Goodman, 

11 

Perquimans  Co.  High. 
Perquimans  Grammar 

Negro: 
Bay  Branch  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  

II-A 

1925 

11 

Rupert  Ainsley,  Hertford  

TT  A 
11- A 

1941 

2 

Mary  E.  Newby,  Winfall,  R  

3 

Bethel  

Albert  T.  Jordan,  Hertford,  R.  H... 

1 

Cedar  Hill  

2 

Chinquapin  

2 

Fork  Bridge  



2 

Elnora  C.  Nixon,  Hertford,  R.  3  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford..  

8 

4 

Hertford  

II-A 

1927 

JL1U./A1   U,  1J\  allUMl,   XlCltlUlli|  XV*  O  

Addie  M.  Hoffler,  Winfall  

Nicanor   

Oak  Hill   

Edna  I.  Spellman,  Hertford,  R.  3.... 
King  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

4 

Perquimans  Training. 
Pools  Grove  

II-A 

1934 

Martha  E.  Blanchard,  Hertford  

Saunders  Bottom  

Edna  Spellman  Zachary.  Hertford. . . 

Willow  Branch  

Winslow  Grove  

Mrs.  Cleo  Z.  Felton,  Belvidere  

Wynanoke   

Mrs.  Dixie  B.  Brothers,  Winfall  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 

Prinrinals 

^linarintanri  ant    Prinnmal  on/f 

oupunniunucni,  principal  and 

School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rat  incj 

Year 

Ratine) 

Tear 

DCDCAM 

K.  r>.  unmn,  .Roxboro 

White: 

8 

4 

Aliens  ville  

S.  B.  Satterwhite,  Roxboro,  R  

II-A 
II-A 

1930 

10 

7 

William  1 .  uibson,  Woodsdale  

II-A 

1941 

1928 

8 
6 

2 

Clarence  Herbert  Mason,  Roxboro,  R. 
a.  D.  Young,  Roxboro   

Il-A 

1941 

Ca-Vel  

3 

2 

East  Roxboro  

Pamela  Reade,  Roxboro  

8 

6 

Jerry  L.  Hester,  Timberlake  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 
II-A 

1924 
1932 

6 

4 

Hurdle  Mills  

T.  0.  Gentry,  Hurdle  Mills  

2 

Indian  ochool  

L.  L.  Wehrenberg,  Woodsdale  

6 

Longhurst  

Mrs.  Huldah  H.  Winstead, 
Roxboro,  R   

7 

3 

Mt.  lirzan  

T      A  If     "\7"_  i  T>__1  

II-B 

1937 

5 

Olive  Hill   

E.  L.  Shuford,  Roxboro  

15 

15 

II-A 

1925 

Negro: 
Adam's  Chapel  

Ruth  Jeffers,  Roxboro  

3 

Clara  P.  Mitchell,  Woodsdale  

2 

Cedar  Grove  No.  1  

Mary  A.  Thomas,  Roxboro,  R  

1 

Cedar  Grove  No.  2  

Elma  Woody,  Roxboro...  

2 

Flat  River  

Willie  Roberts,  Woodsdale,  R  



2 

Flat  Woods  



2 

Harris  Hill  

2 

Hester's  Grove 

Addie  Graves  Hurdle  Mills 

2 

Hyco  Zion  

Rosalie  Clay  Dixon,  Woodsdale,  R... 
Mrs.  Gallie  Deshazo  Brooks,  Roxboro 
A.  B.  Whitlock,  Milton,  R  

2 

Lee  Clay  

4 

2 

McGhee   

1 

Mill  Creek  

Mrs.  Cora  Lytle,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Webb,  Timberlake,  R. 
Lillie  Harris,  Woodsdale   

1 

Mt.  Tirzah...  

Mt.  Zion  

8 

1 

Olive  Hill  







10 

12 

Person  Training  

T.  C.  Tillman,  Roxboro  



II-A 

1930 

1 

Pettiford   

Jettie  P.  Williams,  Hurdle  Mills 

.  



2 

Pinp  Hill 

Sudie  F  Villines  Hurdle  Mills 



3 

1 

Ruth  Smith,  Roxboro  





1 



1 

2 

Lottie  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills  



2 

Woodburn  

Monnie  M.  Hester,  Semora,  R.  1  

Ellis  W.  Brooks,  Woodsdale  



3 

PITT— 

D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 

White: 

8 

3 

"D   TV/f    TofT^rcnn   RpIIp  Arthur 

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1940 

14 

8 

9 
8 

Ayden   

Belvoir  

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Ayden  

J.  T.  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

II-A 
II-A 

1939 
1940 

II-A 
II-A 

1934 

9 

7 

Bethel  

G.  N.  Noble,  Bethel   

II-A 

1924 

18 

6 

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  3  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1931 

9 

Falkland  

W.  E.  Cain,  Falkland..  

II-A 

1938 

12 

9 

Farmville  

I-A 

1939 

I-A* 

1941 

7 

5 

Fountain  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1926 

9 

5 

Gnfton  

Marsh  Knott,  Grifton  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1921 

12 

5 

G.  P.  Carr,  Grimesland.  

Il-A  1 

1939 

II-A 

1931 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

PITT— 

White: 

Pactolus   

Stokes  

Winterville  

Negro: 

Ay  den  

Bethel.  

Broad  Branch  

Bruce   

Burney  

Bynum   

Calico.   

Cedar  Grove  

Cherry  Lane. . .'  

Clark's  Neck.  

Clemmons  

Corey   

County  Training  

Cox  

Dildy's.   

Ellis.  

English  Chapel  

Falkland   

Farmville   

Fountain   

G  arris   

Grifton   

Haddock   

Harpers-Pl-Pl  

Harris  

Helen   

Highsmith  

Holly  Hill  

Jones  

Lang  

Mills  

Moye   

Mt.  Zion-Shiloh  

Nichols  

Oak  Ridge  

Pactolus  

Paul  Chapel  

Piney  Grove  

Post  Oak   

Rock  Spring  

Rogers   

Running  Branch  

Sallie  Branch  

Shelmerdine  

Shivers   

Simpson  

St.  Peters  

Sweet  Hope  

Warren  Chapel  

Webb  

Whitehurst  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


H.  L.  Hart,  Pactolus. ... 
W.  C.  Latham,  Stokes.. 
C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville. 


J.  W.  Ormond,  Ayden  

John  H.  Carraway,  Bethel  

Elmond  A.  Elliott,  Farmville,  R. 

Alfonzo  Winslow,  Greenville,  R.  1  

Beulah  S.  Keys,  Grimesland,  R.. . 
Melvin  W.  Rountree,  Farmville,  R.  2 
Lavenia  E.  Latham,  Vanceboro,  R.  1. 

Selena  Lang,  Greenville,  R  

S.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  R.  5  

Rosa  B.  Lane,  Washington,  R  

Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

W.  H.  Robinson,  Winterville,  R  

Ollen  Dupree,  Grimesland  

Hattie  Forbes,  Ayden  

Cherry  Bell,  Fountain,  R.  2...  

Arkanna  Taft,  Winterville,  R  

Laura  S.  Carr,  Winterville,  R  

Clarence  L.  Bembry,  Falkland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Fountain  

Stella  Mae  Dixon,  Ayden,  R._  

H.  R.  Reaves,  Grifton  

Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Winterville,  R... 

Mozella  T.  Burney,  Ayden,  R.  3  

Charles  C.  McGlone,  Stokes  

Fannie  P.  Jackson,  Ayden,  R.  2  

Thelma  A.  Lawrence,  Bethel,  R.  3... 
Mamie  E.  Carney,  Greenville,  R.  4.. 
Mabel  D.  F.  Wilson,  Greenville,  R... 
Ellen  Blount  Gorham,  Walstonburg, 

R.3....    

Sara  P.  W.  Bradley,  Greenville,  R.  4. 
Willie  R.  Whitfield,  Farmville,  R.. .. 

William  F.  King,  Grifton,  R.  1  

Isaac  A.  Artis,  Bell  Arthur,  R  

Ellen  D.  Chadwick,  Falkland  

Mamie  G.  Garrette,  Pactolus  

Frank  M.  Kennedy,  Greenville,  R.  1. 
Mary  B.  Dupree,  Greenville,  R.  4... 

Eva  P.  Jones,  Stokes   

Pattie  Grimes,  Greenville,  R.  1  

Harriett  B.  Holly,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mae  Belle  Dupree,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mattie  K.  Strong,  Greenville,  R  

Flora  L.  Price,  Grimesland,  R.  1  

Amos  Mills,  Greenville,  R.  4..  

E.  S.Parker,  Chicod   

G.  R.  Whitfield,  Greenville,  R.  5.... 

Albert  C.  Hill,  Grimesland,  R.  3  

Lafayette  Williams,  Winterville,  R.  2. 

Sudie  B.  Savage,  Greenville,  R.  5  

Dora  Tillett,  Robersonville,  R.  2  


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1941 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


1939 
1928 


1938 


II-A 


1938 


I-A 


1934 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

5 

3 

PITT — 

Negro: 
Winterville..  .  

Claude  L.  Taylor,  Winterville..   



2 

Zion  Hill  

22 

Greenville — 

White: 

J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Greenville  

I-AA* 

10 

Third  Street  

Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

I-C 

1938 

13 

Training..   

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville   

I-A 

1938 

7 

West  Greenville  

Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville.  

I-AA 

1939 

11 

6 

Negro: 
Eppes  

C.  M.  Eppes,  Greenville  



I-A 

1928 

12 

Fifth  St  .  

Sadie  Saulter.  Greenville   



14 

8 

5 

2 

POLK — 

White: 

Green's  Creek  

Mill  Spring   

W.  E.  Sawyer,  Columbus 

N.  A.  Melton,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1 
W.  H.  McDonald,  Mill  Spring  



I  I-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 


10 

5 

S.  H.  Lathan,  Columbus.  

II-A 

7 

3 

Sunny  View  

F.  E.  Millsaps,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2. . .. 



II-B 

1939 

1 

Negro: 
Coxe.  

Mary  B.  King,  Mill  Spring,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Massey,  Jr.,  Campobello, 
S.  C,  R.  1  



1 

Melvin  Hill  

1 
2 

Pea  Ridge    

Mrs.  Delia  Davenport,  Mill  Spring.. 
Sadie  McEntire,  Mill  Spring,  R.  3... 

Mrs.  Esther  Wilkins,  Mill  Spring  

L.  W.  Thompson,  Jr., 
Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  1   



1 

Stoney  Knoll  



L  i 

Union  Grove  



2 

Tryon-Saluda— 

White: 
Lynn.  

Marcus  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Kittrell,  Tryon  



8 

4 

Saluda...   

J.  G.  Michael,  Saluda..  



I-B 

1925 

10 

5 

Tryon   

M.  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon  

I-B 

1925 

1 

Negro: 
Saluda   

Lola  Jackson,  Saluda  



4 

2 

Tryon   

Jacob  Ayers  Tillman,  Tryon  









7 

Randolph- 
White: 

Balfour  

T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro 

Mrs.  Inez  C.  Lewallen,  Asheboro  

Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Adams,  Asheboro,  R.  1 
Geo.  T.  Gunter,  Seagrove,  R.  1  



2 

Bethel  



5 

Brower   

8 

4 

Coleridge   

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1940 

3 

Central  Falls  

Mrs.  belwyn  low,  Central  rails  

Mrs.  Lena  A.  Andrews,  Asheboro  

3 

Cedar  Falls   

9 

5 

II-A 

1926 

9 

5 

Franklinville  

W.  H.  DeWar,  Franklinville  

II-A 

1926 

7 

5 

Gray's  Chapel  

Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville  

II-A 

1931 

12 

6 

Liberty  

II-A 

1923 

3 

New  Hope   

E.  A.  Barringer,  Eldorado  

6 

New  Market   ... 

H.  S.  Cochrane,  Sophia   - 

1 

Poplar  Ridge  

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Walker,  Asheboro, 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

4 

16 
11 
7 
7 
18 
6 
2 
3 
3 

1 
4 

1 
3 
2 
1 

1 
4 

4 

9 
6 
6 
3 
9 

Randolph- 
White: 

John  J.  Triplett,  Climax  



II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 



1924 
1923 
1928 
1936 
1924 

Randleman  

II-B 





Ramseur  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur  

Seagrove   

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

1941 

Staley  

G.  R.  Motsinger,  Staley   

Trinity   

F.  D.  McLeod,  Trinity  

Tabernacle  

Ulab  

W.  E.  Williams,  Seagrove  

Worthville  

Mrs.  N.  F.  Britt,  Worthville  

Negro: 

Ethel  Green,  Asheboro  

E.  E.  Grant,  Liberty  

Piney  Ridge  

Rufus  Luck,  Seagrove,  R.  1   

J.  M.  Caveness,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

Pleasant  Hill  

Poplar  Springs  

Ramseur  

Mrs.  Effie  McCoy,  Asheboro  

Randleman..  

Mary  Harrison,  Randleman  

Redhouse  

Sara  Smitherman,  Farmer  

Ridge  Road  

Adelaide  Hedrick,  Staley,  R._  

Staley  

A.  F.  McLeave,  Siler  City   

A.  F.  McAdoo,  Trinity  

17 

Asheboro— 

White: 

R.  Turner,  Asheboro 

Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro  

II-A 



19 
11 

7 

Fayette vi  He  St  

Mrs.  Gilbert  Councilman,  Asheboro.  . 
Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro  

II-B 
II-B 

1940 
1938 

Park  Street  

5 

Negro: 
Randolph  Training... 

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro   

II-A 

1930 

8 
3 
17 
4 
2 
2 
3 
7 
4 

24 

5 
1 

2 
5 
2 
6 
3 

Richmond- 
White: 

Cordova   

L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham 

Hartis  Haigler,  Rockingham,  R.  4... 
Nellie  Ruskin,  Hamlet  



Crosland   

12 
5 

Ellerbe....  

Hoffman.   

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe.  

II-A 
II-A 

1923 
1929 

M.  A.  Powers,  Hoffman   

Ledbetter...  

Mrs.  D.  L.  Culberson,  Rockingham.. 
Mrs.  Marvin  Green,  Norman  



Norman  

Peachland   

Mrs.  A.  W.  McKay,  Cognac  

Pee  Dee   

R.  B.  Talley,  Rockingham  

II-B 

Roberdell  

Mamie  Monroe,  Rockingham  

Rohanen  

Mrs.  Robert  McKenzie,  Rockingham. 

T.  H.  Williams,  Rockingham,  R.  1  

Mary  Ricketts,  Hamlet  

1941 

Negro: 
Ashley  Chapel  

Beaver  Dam  

Cognac  

Shelly  Covington,  Hamlet  

5 

Ellerbe   

Ellerbe  Grove  

S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

II-A 

1936 

Hoffman  

A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman  

Holly  Grove  

C.  H.  Stevenson,  Rockingham,  R.  4.. 
Hula  M.  Little,  Rockingham,  R.  4... 

Liberty-Exway  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Richmond- 
negro: 

Lincoln   

Philadelphia  

Plainview  

Pleasant  Hill  

Rosen  wald  

St.  Stephens  

Snow  Hill  

Washington  

Wayman   

Hamlet— 

White: 

Fayetteville  St  

Hamlet  Ave  

Pansy  Fetner  

Negro: 

Cameron  Grove  

Capitol  Highway  

East  Hamlet  

Green  Chapel  

Morrison  Grove  

Pine  St...  

Rockingham — 

White: 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  

Rockingham  High... 

Negro: 

Rockingham  

Sandndge  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham,  R.  2.. 

W.  A.  Jones,  Hamlet  

R.  W.  Wilson,  Norman  

Mary  L.  Gordon,  Rockingham,  R. 
H.  M.  Sparks,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1... 

Alice  McSween,  Rockingham  

T.  F.  Estes,  Mt.  Gilead  

Pearl  Martin,  Hamlet...  

Nannie  Viola  Jones,  Hamlet  


H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet 

Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet.. 
W.  L.  Hatiwanger,  Hamlet. 
Rena  Tillman,  Hamlet  


I-B 
I-C 
I-A 


1940 
1940 
1940 


I-AA* 


R.  May  McEachern,  Hamlet  

J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet  

Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet  

Estelle  Crestfield  Frazier,  Hamlet- 
Mae  Fannie  Haily  Doughtery,  Hamlet 
Florida  Mask,  Hamlet   


II-A 


1929 


L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham 

Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham.. 
Frances  0' Daniel,  Rockingha 
Kate  Finley,  Rockingham. . 


1939 


J.  M.  Hodge,  Rockingha 
J.  F.  Sawyer,  Rockingha 


I-AA* 


I-A 


1927 


9 

4 

9 

4 

8 

4 

2 

10 

2 

7 

5 

7 

6 

6 

9 

7 

6 
3 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

5 

3 

10 

8 

3 

3 

ROBESON— 

White: 

Allenton  

Barnesville  

Barker-Ten  Mile. 

Centenary  

East  Lumberton.. 

Liberty..  

Long  Branch  

Lumber  Bridge... 

Maxton  

McDonald  

Orrum  

Parkton  

Pembroke  

Philadelphus  

Rowland  

Smiths  

Smyrna.  

St.  Pauls  

St.  Pauls  Mills... 
West  Lumberton. 


C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton 

W.  R.  Walker,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

J.  P.  Powers,  Barnesville   

J.  M.  Andrews,  Lumberton...  

Mary  Stewart,  Rowland,  R  

Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bracy,  Rowland,  R.- 
Frank P.  Newton,  Lumberton,  R._ . 

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumber  Bridge  

J.  N.  Roberson,  Maxton  

Hortense  McGregor,  McDonald  

J.  N.  Walker,  Orrum  

R.  C.  Fields,  Parkton  

Mrs.  Bessie  Biddell,  Pembroke  

A.  M.  Calhoun,  Red  Springs  

L.  B.  Adcox,  Rowland   

J.  W.  King,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Eulahia  Memory,  Lumberton. 

Lewis  S.  Cannon,  St.  Pauls  

Aileen  Teddar,  St.  Pauts  

Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Culbreth, 

Lumberton,  R    


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1931 
1932 
1925 


II-A 


1923 


II-A 
II-A 


1923 
1923 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1922 
1931 


II-A 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
EleirT  H.S7 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ROBESON— 

Indian: 

Ashpole  Center  

Barker-Ten  Mile  

Bethel  Hill  

Burnt  Swamp  

Deep  Branch   

Fairmont  

Green  Cove  

Harpers  Ferry  

Hollywood  

Hopewell  

Little  Zion..  

Magnolia  

Oxendine  

Pembroke  High  

Pembroke  

Philadelphia  

Piney  Grove  No.  1  

Piney  Grove  No.  2  

Prospect   

Rennert  

Smyrna   

Turnout   

Union  Chapel  

White  Hill.  

Negro: 

Alma  

Alma  Branch  

Antioch    

Barnesville   

Beauty  Spot  

Cedar  Grove  

Gaddys.   

Hilly  Branch  

Hickory  Bend  

Holy  Swamp  

Island  Grove  

Leggette  

Maxton  

McDonald   

Mt.  Pleasant  

Meadows  .._ 

Oak  Ridge   

Panther's  Ford  

Parkton   

Pembroke   

Persimmon  

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Pleasant  View.  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Meadow  

Popes  Crossing  

Proctorville  

Raemon  

Rennert  

Rex    


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Lonnie  H.  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R._. 

Thomas  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

Marshall  Locklear,  Lumberton,  R.  2. 

E.  B.  Sampson,  Pembroke,  R._  

M.  L.  Lowry,  Pembroke,  R  

J.  P.  Sampson,  Fairmont  

Carlee  S.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

John  Bowen,  Pembroke,  R  

Ancil  Sanderson,  Pembroke  

Auzout  Lowry,  Pembroke  

W.  Q.  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R  

J.  W.  Smith,  Pembroke  

E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Governor  E.  Sampson,  Pembroke  

Claudie  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

Charles  L.  Moore,  Pembroke  

Governor  Barnes,  Pembroke,  R  

Kermit  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Sterling  P.  Lowry,  Lumberton  

William  Oxendine,  Lumberton,  R — 

Vivian  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Marvin  Carter,  Pembroke  

Woodfow  Sampson,  Pembroke  


II-B 
II-B 


1935 
1941 


II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1940 


II-A 


1932 


II-B 


1939 


Annette  Carpenter,  Maxton  

Maggie  Brewington,  Maxton.  

Rosa  M.  McAllister,  Maxton  

E.  C.  Debnam,  Barnesville  

Jas.  0.  Scipio,  Elrod   

Fred  D.  King,  St.  Pauls  

Addie  L.  Bell,  Rowland   

L.  V.  Jones,  Lumberton  

Lula  Brown,  Red  Springs,  R.  2  

Celestine  Bryan,  Lumberton  

Kazee  McRae,  Maxton   

Katie  McCallum,  Lumberton  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

G.  C.  Murphy,  McDonald   

Robt.  E.  Davis,  Elrod  

Jessie  Cooper,  Lumberton  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Lumber  Bridge. 

William  A.  Ware,  Proctorville  

Hector  McKethan,  Parkton..  

Mrs.  Blanche  Houston,  Pembroke.. 

Mrs.  Cora  Burgess,  Rowland  

Jas.  N.  Davis,  Maxton  

Dora  Gavin,  Lumberton  

S.  E.  McKoy,  St.  Pauls  

Zilphia  McNair,  Lumber  Bridge  

Addie  V.  Beattie,  Lumberton.  

Mary  B.  Payne,  Lumberton  

Berry  0.  Wilcox,  Proctorville  

J.  D.  Thompson,  Maxton   

H.  E.  Williams,  Rennert  

Q.  H.  Holt,  Rex   


II-A 


1938 


II-A 


1930 


II-A 


1933 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

HS. 

Name  of  School 

4 

2 

ROBESON— 

Negro: 
Rowland   - 

W.  J.  Cochran,  Rowland  







6 

3 

St.  Pauls   



II-B 

1941 

3 

bandy  Urove  

Richard  Robinson,  Lumber  Bridge  

Edward  Rayford,  Rowland  

2 

Salem  



2 

4 

Henry  K.  Groton,  Maxton  



1 

Wilson  

Josephine  Campbell  



9 

Fairmont — 

White: 
Fairmont  High  

r>.  L.  Littleneld,  r  airmont 

T 

I.  C.  Pate,  Fairmont —   

II-A 

1923 

15 

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont  

7 

couth  Kobeson  



2 

White  Pond.  

Docia  Watson,  Fairmont..  

9 

5 

Negro: 
Rosenwald  

J.  E.  Spencer,  Fairmont  

II-A 

1933 

6 

Marietta  





5 

J.  Lewis  

J.  F.  Lessane,  Fairmont  

2 

Rosa  E.  McCollum,  Fairmont  



1 

St.  Pauls  

Maggie  Hollingsworth,  Fairmont  

1 



9 

Lumberton — 

White: 
Grammar   

Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton... 

1940 

16 

Primary  

}  " 

13 

High   

I-AA* 

7 

5 

Negro: 
Redstone  Academy. .. 
Thompson  Institute.. 

Red  Springs — 

White: 
Elementary...  

J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton  



IB 

1926 

"  9 

Wm.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton  

9 

J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs 

Annie  Belle  DeVane,  Red  Springs. .. 

II-A 

1940 

8 

High   

II-A 

1923 

2 

Negro: 
Mt.  Zion_  

Mrs.  Cora  McEachin,  Red  Springs.  . 
J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs   



7 

5 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1934 

4 

Shannon  

Mallory  Wright,  Red  Springs  



4 

Snow  Hill  

Mrs.  Mary  McNeill,  Ked  bprings  



12 

6 

rockingham— 

White: 
Bethany 

J.  C.  Colley,  Wentworth 

Chas.  L.  Farthing,  Reidsville,  R.  4.. 

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

7 

Happy  Home  

Paul  H.  Brinkley,  Ruffin  

II-A 

1938 

7 

Richard  Howard  Ashe,  Stokesdale,  R. 

II-B 

1940 

13 

5 

Mayodan  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan..  

II-A 

1932 

7 

Monroeton  

Wm.  G.  Smith,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

II-A 

1940 

7 

10 

Ruffin  

II-A 

1925 

7 

Sadler   

Marvin  Gunn,  Reidsville,  R.  5  

Benj.  W.  Brock,  Stoneville  

18 

5 

Stone  ville   

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1923 

13 

5 

Wentworth  

James  Allen  Lewis,  Wentworth  

II-A 

1925 

9 

Reid  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  1  - 
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Prinrinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent)  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Ratinn 
i  lam  ly 

Year 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 

22 

rockingham — 

Negro: 
Benaja..  ..  

Nellie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Chapel  Hill  

Annie  Vaughn,  Reidsville,  Box  144. . 
Lillie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2. .  ...  . 

Elm  Grove  

Marion  Johnson,  Reidsville.  .  

Garrett  Grove  

Alice  D.  Hall,  Reidsville   



Grooms   . 

Alverta  Crisp,  21  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville 
Mary  Stuart,  Leaksville..   ... 

Gwyn.   

Haw  River  — 

T 7   l          "\ ~    "  1     T3    *J_    "11.     I )  ft 

Velma  Neil,  Reidsville,  R.  &  

T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363... 
Edward  L.  Price,  Reidsville  

Hickory  Grove  

Latticue   

Betsy  Franklin,  Madison,  Box  272  

Helen  Walker,  61  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville 

T  _     *     T?  „     11          TV  ■  l,  .  \\\  „ 

Lawsonville  

Martin  

Ethel  L.  Hamlin,  Mayodan,  R.  1  

John  Ligon,  Stone  ville.   

Paw-Paw...    . 

Piney  Fork  

Anna  Foye,  Leaksville,  Box  153. .  . 

Poteat.              .  ... 

T>1           L       17"           Ti     CC        T>  1 

Blanche  King,  Rumn,  R.  1  

Edna  Earle  Jones,  Sandy  Ridge,  R.  2 
Clarence  Watkins,  Reidsville,  Box  222 
Morgan  Wyatt  Foulkes,  Leaksville.. 
C.  L.  Richardson,  Stoneville..  . 



1941 

Puffin.  

Sadler  

Stone  ville  



II-A 

Wall   

Florence  Fowlkes  Lassiter,  Reidsville  . 
Mary  Peoples,  Reidsville.    ..  .. 

Wentworth   

Whitsett  ...   

Lillie  Dobbs,  Reidsville,  R.  2..  .  . 

Williamsburg  

Leaksville — 

White: 
Burton  Grove  

J.  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville 

Homer  L.  Eargle,  Leaksville  

Draper   

Homer  Vernon,  Draper  

6 
24 

H.  E.  Coble,  Leaksville..    .  .  . 

II-A 
II-A 

1941 

High  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

20 
11 
6 
9 

2 
9 
2 
1 
2 

9 

H.  M.  Bowling,  Leaksville  . 

II-A 
II-A 

1941 
1940 

1940 

Mrs.  Kathleen  F.  Rodgers,  Leaksville 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  Fagge,  Leaksville.. . 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Voss,  Leaksville.   

North  Spray  

Spray    

II-B 


Negro: 

Lottie  W.  Whitsett,  Spray   . 

8 

Douglas   

L.  E.  Davis,  Leaksville   

II-A 

1929 

Moir  Town  

John  D.  Chalmers,  Spray.. .   

1939 

Sunny  Home  

Ibra  Dillard  Davis,  Draper  

Sara  B.  Williamson,  Draper  

Madison— 

White: 

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison 

II-A 

8 

High  

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  

II-A 

1922 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 

Intelligence  

J.  T.  Holt,  Madison   

5 

Negro: 
Colored   

II-A 

1938 

Galloway  Grove.  

Good  Will  

L.  M.  Campt,  Madison  

Hayes  Chapel  

R.  A.  Witherspoon,  Madison   . 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

Year 

11 

Reidsville — 

White: 
Franklin  St  

L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville 

E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville  

I-B 

1940 

18 

High 

C*  C»  Lipscomb,  Reidsville 

I-AA 

10 

K.  B.  Hook,  Reidsville   

6 

North  End  

J.  H.  Williams,  Reidsville  

I-A 

1940 

7 

South  End  

Orene  B.  Hollowell,  Reidsville  

I-A 

1940 

10 

2 

Negro: 

Lolla  B.  Powell,  Reidsville...  



Race  Track   



10 

9 

Washington   

S.  E.  Duncan,  Reidsville...   



I-A* 

1923 

6 

rowan- 
White: 

Bostian   

S.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury 

R 

1940 

12 

China  Grove  Elem  

C.  G.  Farmer,  China  Grove  

II-B 

1940 

14 

8 

China  Grove  High  

Cleveland  

II-A 



7 

R.  H.  Walker,  Cleveland  

II-A 

1940 

II  A 

1927 

5 

T.  L.  Revelle,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

R 

1939 

7 

5 

East  Spencer   

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

1926 

3 

Ellis...   

H.  A.  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1  

Homer  McCreary,  China  Grove,  R... 
C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  6  

8 

II-A 

1938 

7 

Faith  

II-A 

1938 

8 

9 

Granite  Quarry  

E.  C.  Staton,  Granite  Quarry  

II-B 

1940 

II-A 

1926 

7 

Hurley...   

Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1.. 
Sue  E.  Reese,  China  Grove  

II-A 

1938 

4 

Kizer  

18 

6 

11 

Landis..  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis    

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1924 

Morgan   

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  5  



7 

8 

Mt.  Ulla  

J.  W.  Byers,  Mt.  Ulla   

II-B 

1938 

II  A 

1927 

4 

Park...   

E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3  



5 

Patterson  

Marvin  H.  Rouse,  Kannapolis  





21 

11 

Rockwell  

G.  Ray  Brown,  Rockwell  

II-A 



1939 

II-A 

1926 

3 

Shaver   

E.  J.  Honeycutt,  Richfield  



12 

15 

Spencer  

G.  T.  Windell,  Spencer   

I-B 

1940 

I-AA 



8 

g 

Woodleaf.   

T.  L.  Patrick,  Woodleaf  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1926 

2 

Yadkin  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Coble,  Spencer  



4 

2 

Negro: 
Aggrey  Memorial 

0  C  Hall,  Salisbury 







3 

Bear  Poplar.  

Wm.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  



2 

China  Grove  

Rosalie  Wyatt,  Salisbury   



2 

Cleveland 

Isaiah  McClain,  Cleveland  







Dorsett  Town 

Wm.  Watson,  Salisbury  





10 

4 

Dunbar 

R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer  



II-A 

1928 

Erwin 

Mabel  Payden,  Salisbury  



3 

Granite  Quarry 

Mrs  Rose  Aggrey,  Salisbury 







Harts 

Geneva  Oglesby,  Salisbury 

Hawkinstown 

Winema  Campbell  Salisbury 

Jump  and  Run  

Mrs.  Marv  Biggers,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Odessa  Carr,  Cleveland,  R.  2... 
Constance  Little,  Salisbury  

Lowery  

Mill  Bridge  

Mrs.  Adelaide  Carson,  Salisbury  

Mt.  Ulla   

Mrs.  Makepeace  Long,  Landis  

Mt.  Vernon   

Anna  Clark,  Salisbury.  

Neely..  

Mrs.  Mary  Ramseur,  Salisbury  

N.  Spencer  

Arthur  Buford,  Salisbury.  

Second  Creek  

Laura  Moore,  Salisbury             .  .. 

Sumner  

Ezra  Gilliam,  Salisbury.    . 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

rowan- 

Negro: 

1 

Maidie  Gibson,  Salisbury   



1 

York  

OUie  L.  Carr,  Salisbury   

Salisbury — 

White: 

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury 

13 

A.  T.  Allen  

Annie  E.  Bostian,  Salisbury  

I-A 

1939 

35 

Boyden  

Julia  Wharton  Groves,  Salisbury 

I-AA* 

9 

Frank  B.  John  

Ann  Sherwood,  Salisbury   

I-A 

1939 

8 

IVto/rthsL  Johnston  Salisbury 

I-A 

1939 
1939 

23 

8 

Wiley 

I-A 
I-C 

Negro: 
Lincoln   

C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury   

1939 

12 

Annie  Lowery,  Salisbury  

I-A 

1939 

1 

12 

Price  

L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  

I-A* 

1929 

RUTHERFORD— 

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton 

White: 

8 

Alexander    

L.  S.  MacDonald,  Forest  City  



7 

Avondale  .      .  ... 

H.  Earl  Pryor,  Avondale...  

II-B 

1941 

4 

Bostic  . 

Floyd  Harrill,  Bostic             ..  .. 

10 
14 

Caroleen   .. 

R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen..   .. 



6 

Cliff  side  

H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliff  side  





II-A 

1923 

14 

Cool  Springs  .    . .  . . 

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City..  

II-A 

14 

5 

Ellenboro.   ... 

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro  ...  



II-A 

1926 

22 

8 

Forest  City   - 

Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City  

II-C 

1941 

Gilkey   

Lowell  Glover,  Gilkey.  

4 

Golden  Vallev  

T.  R.  Hunt,  Bostic,  R.  2  



5 

Green  Hill  

M.  C.  Hoyle,  Rutherfordton,  R  

10 

6 

Harris  .    .  . 

Laxton  Hamrick,  Harris   

II-A 

1928 

8 

Foster  Powell,  Henrietta.   . 



2 

Hicks  Grove.  

Bess  Wall,  Mooresboro,  R.  1  _ 



7 

3 

Hollis  

Glenard  Warlick,  Hollis.  



II-A 

1927 

7 

3 

Lake  Lure.  



II-B 

1936 

9 

4 

Mt.  Vernon  

G.  A.  Bell,  Forest  City,  R.  2  

Lionel  Smith,  Rutherfordton,  R  



II-A 

1926 

r 
0 

Oakland   . 

8 

Ruth   

Worth  Lewis,  Rutherfordton,  R. . 

II-C 

1941 

18 

Rutherfordton- 

II-A 

1925 

13 

Rutherfordton.  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

II-C 

1941 

5 

Shiloh  

Miles  Hampton,  Forest  City,  R.  L._ 
Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale.   

16 

6 

Spindale    

3 

Sunshine  

C.  W.  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  

II-A 

1931 

9 

Tri  High.  

Roland  Morgan,  Forest  City  

II-A 

1923 

9 

6 

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

II-A 

1930' 

Negro: 

1 

Antioch   . 

Geneva  Costner  Twitty,  Uree,  R. 

1 

Cathlee  Galloway,  Bostic —    —  . 

1 
3 

Broad  River   

Brooks  Chapel  

1 

Bryants  . 

Virginia  Henry,  Rutherfordton...  .. 

1 

Buck  Shoals  

Lottie  L.  Daniels,  Cliffside  

2 

Caroleen  

Fannie  Watkins,  Caroleen . .   

2 

Chffside   

H.  J.  Darity,  Cliffside   

3 

Doggetts  Grove  

Willie  Burton,  Forest  City   

6 

4 

Grahamtown.  

J.  0.  Gibbs,  Forest  City...   

II-A 

1941 
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o.  Teachers 

and 
Principals 
H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

RUTHERFORD— 

Negro: 

Henrietta   

New  Hope   

Spindale  

St.  Johns  

Union  Mills   

Uree   

Webbs  

SAMPSON- 
WHITE: 

Autryville  

Clement   

Concord  

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  

Holly  Grove  (Indian) 

Ingold  

McDaniel  

Mingo   

New  Bethel  (Indian). 

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove.  

Plain  View  

Roseboro   

Salemburg   

Taylors  Bridge  

Turkey   

Westbrook   

Negro: 

Bakers  Branch  

Black  Branch..  

Bland   

Brown  

Caldwell   

Cedar  Point  

Clear  Run  

Elizabeth  

Elliott  

Eureka   

Garland.  

Gum  

Hamtown  

Harnett   

Ingold  

Ivanhoe  

Keener  

Kerr    

Keyton  

Killett..  

King's  Hill  

Lane   

Lassiter   

Littlefield.  

Midway  - 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Eleanor  Burton,  Henrietta  

C.  A.  McDougle,  Rutherford  ton  

Percy  Wellman,  Spindale   

Wilma  Beebe,  Uree.   

L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills  

Helen  Howell,  Uree  

Bertha  Plummer,  Ellenboro  

D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton 

Jesse  R.  Rhue,  Autryville  

H.  A.  Melvin,  Autryville  

James  F.  Perry,  Clinton,  R.  1  

R.  R.  Walker,  Kerr  

J.  A.  Temple,  Garland  

P.  E.  Jones,  Clinton,  R.  3  

H.  H.  Sampson,  Clinton,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Hattie  Oxendine,  Clinton,  R.  2 

G.  B.  Teachey,  Ingold  

C.  L.  Mitchell,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

Don  C.  Huffman,  Dunn,  R.  1  

A.  H.Wolfe,  Clinton,  R.  1  

E.  S.  Simpson,  Newton  Grove  

J.  B.  Mitchell,  Faison,  R.  1  

L.B.Taylor,  Dunn,  R.  5.  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro  

0.  C.  Johnson,  Salemburg  

0.  B.  Bass,  Clinton,  R.  2  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Turkey  

J.  L.  Deans,  Dunn,  R.  5  

Daisy  A.  Caldwell,  Turkey  

Macyrene  Peterson,  Rose  Hill  

C.  C.  DeVane,  Kerr.   

Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton  

Rosa  Boykin  Webb,  Clinton,  R.  4.. 

Reva  Mae  Matthews,  Clinton  

Mae  G.  Fennell,  Clinton  

Wm.  Swinson,  Clinton  

Sarah  A.  Smith,  Elliott   

Margaret  Butler,  Dunn,  R.  1  

J.  V.  Boykin,  Garland  

Naomi  Herring,  Clinton   

Anna  F.  Herring,  Clinton,  R.  4  

Katie  B.  Jones,  Roseboro,  R.  2  

Juanita  Hill,  Clinton  

Janie  Boykin,  Ivanhoe   

J.  T.  Stewart,  Clinton  

W.  K.  DeVane,  Kerr   

Mary  Fennell,  Kerr   _ 

Isabelle  R.  Peterson,  Clinton,  R.  4_. 

Lottie  Sellers,  Ivanhoe   

Lillie  Troublefield,  Faison,  R.  1  

Flora  Moore,  Dunn,  R.  2  

P.  M.  Lee,  Newton  Grove   

Mary  B.  Davis,  Clinton,  R.  5  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


II-A 
II-A 


1941 
1940 


High  School 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

El6m' 

LI  C 

n.o. 

(Vlomo  nf  Qnhfint 
rVamc  UT  otilUUI 

3 

SAMPSON- 
NEGRO: 
Mt.  Pleasant  .. 

John  M.  Holmes,  Clinton  



1 

Annie  C.  Sampson,  Clinton,  R.  1  

Eva  Edwards,  Clinton,  R.  3  



2 



1 

2 

Piney  Grove  

Ernestine  Faison,  Clinton  

3 

Pleasant  Grove  

Albert  Melvin,  Dunn,  R.  1  

David  Robinson,  Clinton  

3 

Poplar  Grove.  

1 

2 

Robinson  

Mae  Melvin,  Rose  Hill,  R.  1  

Chas.  Perry,  Roseboro   ... 

6 

4 

Roseboro  

II-A 

1938 

3 

Rose  Hill...  

John  Kornegay,  Roseboro,  R.  2...  . 



2 

Rowan  

Rosa  W.  Cooper,  Clinton  

2 

Royal  Stevens  

Maggie  Allison,  Clinton,  R.  5...  . 



3 

Snow  Hill  

1 

Southerland..  

Mamie  Faison,  Clinton  

1 

Sutton  

Lillie  Caldwell,  Mt.  Olive   



2 

Sweetberry  

Pauline  Solice,  Clinton  



3 

Turkey  

Francis  E.  Wright,  Clinton  

1 

Waycross  

= 

3 

Whitp  Oak 

18 

Clinton— 

White: 
Elementary-  

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton 

Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton  

II-B 

1939 

10 

High   

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton.   

II-A 



16 

7 

Negeo: 
Sampson  Training  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Clinton   



II-A 

1926 

7 

6 

Scotland- 
White: 

Gibson  

L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg 

Caldwell  Calhoun,  Gibson  



I-B 

1923 

7 

2 

Laurel  Hill  

V.  C.  Mason,  Laurel  Hill  

I-B 

1939 





5 

Sneads  Grove  

G.  H.  Rowetl,  Laure!  Hill  



6 

5 

Wagram   



I-B 

1934 

1 

Negro: 
Allen's  Chapel  



2 

Baysville  

L.  L.  Gwnne,  Laurel  Hill  



1 



1 



3 

Chapel  Hill  

P.  B.  Price,  Laurinburg   



4 

W.  F.  Carlson,  Laurinburg  



1 

Ghio  

Naomi  Long,  Laurel  Hill   



6 

Gibson   

G.  A.  Page,  Gibson  



3 

Hasty....   

Sandy  Mclver,  Laurinburg  

2 

Laurel  Hill  

R.  C.  Barnes,  Laurel  Hill  

2 

Louisville   

W.  L.  Brown,  Wagram  

3 

Matthews  Chapel  

Maxton   

L.  W.  Towsend,  Laurinburg.  ..  .. 

1 

2 

Oak  Hill  

Sara  P.  Jones,  Wagram  

2 

Old  Hundred  

Frank  Strong,  Laurel  Hill    

2 

Palmer  Memorial  

3 

Peddlers  Creek  

J  no.  Gilchrist,  Laurinburg  

1 

Queen's  Grove  

Alice  Gilchrist,  Laurinburg  

2 

Rocky  Ford.  

H.  M.  Lane,  Laurinburg   

2 

Shaw  

G.  F.  Gibson,  Wagram  
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification 

and 

Prinr.inals 

UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Ma  mo  nf  Qfhnnl 

Rating 

Year 

2 

SCOTLAND — 

Negro: 
Silver  Hill   

T.  H.  Carter.  Laurel  Hill  

1 

Slate  

Lillie  Belle  Stultz,  Marston  



2 

Snow  Hill   

Robt.  C.  McDowell,  Laurinburg  



4 

Spring  Branch  

J.  T.  Ellerbe,  Wagram  

1 

Unionville  

Maggie  Ratliff,  Laurinburg  

2 

Zion's  Chapel  

Walter  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg  



14 

Laurinburg— 

White: 
Central   

A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg 
Kate  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg  

I-C 

1941 

6 

East  Laurinburg  

Myra  Jordan ,  Laurinburg  ... 



3 

13 

High  

D.  K.  Pittman,  Laurinburg   . 



I-AA 



13 

15 

Negro: 
Laurinburg  Institute.. 

I.  E.  Johnson,  Laurinburg  ...  . 



I-AA 

1934 

9 
5 

5 
5 

STANLY— 

White: 
Aquadale  

James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 

J.  P.  Lowder,  Norwood,  R.  1  

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin..   



II-A 
I-A* 

1936 

9 

East  Albemarle  

L.  P.  Beck,  Badin   

II-C 

1941 

8 
8 

4 

5 

Endy  

Millingport  

W.  A.  Murray,  Albemarle,  R.  4  

R.  Lee  Wiggins,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

L.  A.  Price,  New  London... 

II-A 
II-B 

1939 
1939 

II-A 
II-A 

1936 
1935 

11 

5 

New  London  

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1926 

13 

6 

Norwood..  _. 

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood   

 ■ 

II-A 

1923 

14 

6 

7 

Oakboro  

Geo.  H.  Hill.  Oakboro  

II-A 

1923 

5 

Richfield  

L.  H.  Ballard,  Richfield  . 



II-A 

1928 

6 

4 

C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Oakboro..     .  ... 

II-A 

1937 

11 

5 

Stanfield  

L,  S.  Summer,  Stanfield   

II-A 

1925 

9 

3 

Negro: 
Badin  

J.  W.  Campbell,  Badin  

— - 







1 
6 

Brown's  Hill  

Lillie  Mae  Gaddy,  Stanfield.  .  

3 

Kingville  

1 

New  London 

Thelma  R.  Colson,  New  London  

6 

3 

Norwood 

S.  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood   

— 

II-B 

1931 

2 

Oakboro   

John  R.  Davis,  Oakboro.  

16 

Albemarle — 

White: 
Central   ... 

Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle.  

I-C 

1938 

10 

Efird   

High  .. 

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle  

I-C 

1941 



24 

I-AA 



7 

West  Albemarle 

Miss  Leo  Hough,  Albemarle  

I-A 

1939 

8 

Wicassett  . 

E.  L.  Gehring,  Albemarle   ... 

I-C 

1941 

Negro: 
(None) 

2 

STOKES— 

White: 
Capella..   

J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury 

Erma  W.  Hicks,  King  

5 

Danbury.   .  ... 

M.  J.  Smith,  Danbury. .   

3 

Dillard  

R.  N.  Hunt,  Pine  Hall   

1 

Flat  Rock  

W.  Y.  Davenport,  Pinnacle  

9 

3 

Francisco   

Germanton   

J.  D.  Parker,  Francisco   

II-B 

1934 

8 

4 

Jessie  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  Germanton  

II-A 

1926 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

STOKES— 

White: 

Haw  Pond   

King   

Lawsonville  .. 

Meadows  

Palmyra   -- 

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Reynolds  

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Young   

Negro: 

Walnut  Cove  

Danbury   

Dry  Hollow  .. 

Brown  Mt  

Brim's  Grove  

Francisco   

Locust  Grove  

Prestonville  

Pine  Hall   

Pinnacle   

SURRY— 

White: 

Beulah  

Cooke   

Copeland  

Dobson   

Eldora  

Elkin   

Flat  Rock  

Franklin   

Greenhill   

Little  Richmond  

Lowgap.   

McMickle  

Mountain  Park  

North  Elkm  

Pilot  Mountain  

Rockford  

Sheltontown.  

Shoals   

Siloam   

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Zephyr..  

Negro: 

Combstown  

Elkin   

Little  Richmond  

Pilot  Mountain  

Pisgah   

Red  Brush  

Ridge  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Emma  Mullican,  King  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

J.  H.  Thomasson,  Walnut  Cove... 

Nannie  Green,  Germanton  

R.  J.  Smitherman,  Pine  Hall  

Odell  Neal,  Pinnacle  

Toler  Haynes,  Westfield  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge  

R.  M.  Green,  Walnut  Cove  

Virginia  Joyce,  Danbury  

T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove... 

Daisy  Hairston,  Danbury  

A.  D.  Powell,  Walnut  Cove  

Grace  0.  Gaddy,  Francisco  

Ethel  M.  Lewis,  Pinnacle  

Flora  Belle  Diggs,  Francisco  

Nina  Baily,  Francisco  

Crissie  M.  Toliver,  Sandy  Ridge... 

W.  G.  Hairston,  Pine  Hall  

Cassie  M.  Miller,  Pinnacle  

John  W.  Comer,  Dobson 

Glenn  Robertson,  White  Plains  

H.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mountain,  R.  2 

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

Clyde  M.  Forrest,  Dobson  

Geo.  A.  Fulk,  Ararat   

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

T.  H.  Besmer,  Mt.  Airy   

R.  Bruce  Matthews,  Dobson  

Thos.  H.  Houk,  Lowgap  

Arlene  Hayes,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Mountain  Park... 

Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  Pilot  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Robt.  Burns,  Rockford.  

Martha  Collins,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

L.  A.  Matthews,  Pinnacle,  R.  2  

J.  Lee  Thompson,  Siloam  

M.  C.  Minor,  Westfield  

Hoyle  S.  Broome,  White  Plains  

Spencer  Norman,  Dobson   

F.  D.  Davis,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  Elkin  

Nellie  Adams,  Elkin.   

Rubbie  Gunning,  Pilot  Mountain... 

Carrie  Good,  Dobson  

Josephine  Massey,  Mt.  Airy  

Lola  Morgan,  Mt.  Airy   


II-B 


1939 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

SURRY— 

Negro: 
Sandy  Level  

Robt.  Caesar,  Mt.  Airy  

2 

Westfield   

Mrs.  Lillie  C  Hairston,  Westfield... 

L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy..  

7 

Mt.  Airy— 

White: 
Bannertown  

I-B 

1939 

20 

High  

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

I-AA* 



15 

North  Main   

Mrs.  Mabel  Foy,  Mt.  Airy   

I-C 

1939 

20 

RockfordSt   

Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  

I-B 

1939 

6 

3 

Negro: 
Colored  High  

1 L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy.  J 



I-B 

1941 

2 

J  \ 



7 

swain- 
White: 

Alarka  

W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City 

H.  F.  Lovingood,  Alarka  

II-A 


1940 

8 

6 

Almond 

E.  J.  Carter,  Almond 

II-A 

1928 

1 

Ralph  Dean,  Parrish..  





18 

Bryson  City  

Bushnell  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Bryson  City  

II-B 

1940 


3 

Wade  Gass,  Bushnell.   



1 

Conley's  Creek  

Mrs.  Maud  S.  Sherril,  Cullowhee  

Bernice  Cowan,  Dorsey    

1 

Dorsey  





I 

V.  V.  Johnson,  Bryson  City  

Fairview  

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Hutchison,  Dorsey. . 
T.  M.  Jervis,  Almond   



Hewitts  

Land's  Creek 

Lee  Clampitt,  Bryson  City  



1 

Ottawa   

4 

2 







Round  Hill  

A.  L.  Smiley,  Bryson  City          .  .. 





Silvermine 

Delia  Byrd,  Lauada  



13 

Swain  County  High  

Whittier 

II-A 



Cowan  Wikle,  Whittier  

II-A 

1940 

1 

Negro: 
Bryson  City  

Lconorn.  R..  Lowcry,  Bryson  City —  — 



14 

TRANSYLVANIA— 

White: 
Brevard  Elem 

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard 

John  E  Rufty  Brevard  .   

II-B 

1941 

Brevard  High 

II-A 

1923 

2 

Balsom  Grove  

Mrs.  Margaret  Combs,  Balsom  Grove 
Vera  Jones,  Cedar  Mt.  Grove  

2 

Cedar  Mountain 



2 

Connestee 

Mrs.  Geneva  N.  Farrior,  Brevard  

3 

Lake  Toxaway  

Little  River   



3 

L.  C.  Case,  Jr.,  Lake  Toxaway  

C.  C.  Nanney,  Penrose   

1 

T.  C.  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway  

Mrs.  Nelle  Cassada,  Brevard  

2 

Penrose  



5 

Pisgah  Forest  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard.  

2 

Geneva  Paxton,  Rosman  

9 

6 

Rosman.  

II-A 

1923 

2 

Selica.  

Mrs.  Mamie  Dale,  Brevard  

2 

Silversteen   

Helen  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway  

Mrs.  G.  MilesjHemphill,  Brevard  

J.  P.  Sartor,  Brevard  

Negro: 
Glade  Creek   

3 

1 

Rosenwald  _ . 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

n.o. 

Name  of  School 

11 

9 

TYRRELL— 

White: 

W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia 

R.  L.  Litchfield,  Columbia.   . 

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1925 

3 

2 

Gum  Neck  

W.  T.  West,  Columbia,  R.  3  

1 

Gum  Neck  Down 

Road 

Mrs.  Blanch  Jones,  Columbia,  R.  3.. 
Mrs.  Odessa  Holley,  Columbia.  



1 

Negro: 
Fort  Landing  N.  S.— 
Fort  Landing,  S.  S.— 

1 

Mrs.  Viola  Simpson  Costen, 
Columbia,  R.  2  

2 

T.  Alonza  Rogers,  Columbia,  R.  3  

F.  L.  Blount,  Columbia,  R.  1..  

5 

Travis  

4 

5 

Tyrrell  Training.  

S.  P.  Dean,  Columbia  

II-A 

1933 

7 

union- 
White: 

Alton   

E.  H.  Broome,  Monroe 

R.  C.  Hargett,  Wingate  

12 
6 

6 

Benton  Heights  

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe    

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1930 

Beulah  

Mrs.  Madge  Bell,  Monroe   

4 

Fairfield   

Grady  Tyree,  Marshville,  R.  2  



8 

5 

Fairview..   

S.  I.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2..  

II-B 

1941 

II-A 

1937 

8 

8 

Indian  Trail   

0.  W.  Broome,  Indian  Trail  

II-C 

1940 

II-A 

1926 
1932 

7 

'  5 

Jackson.  

W.  F.  Robinson,  Lancaster,  S.  C.,R.  1 

J.  R.  Helms,  Marshville,  R.  1  

0.  M.  Staton,  Marshville  

II-A 

4 

Lanes  Creek  

14 

9 

9 

Marshville  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1923 
1923 

4 

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs..  

II-C 

1941 

II-A 

11 

7 

A.  A.  Atkins,  Monroe,  R.  2  

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1928 

6 

7 

Prospect.  

J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe,  R.  4  

II-A 

1924 

5 

Shiloh  

Stephenson   

J.  B.  Eubanks,  Monroe,  R.  2  

2 

Mrs.  Fronie  H.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2. 

Ray  A.  Yandle,  Monroe,  R.  1  

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville  

7 

8 

Union.  .  .  

II-A 

1926 

10 

7 

Unionville  

II-A 

1924 

7 

8 

Waxhaw  

K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw   

II-C 

1941 

II-A 

1924 

5 

Weddington  

Mrs.  K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw  

6 

3 

Wesley  Chapel..  

R.  E.  Howard.  Monroe,  R.  5  . 

II-B 

1934 

7 

6 

Wingate   

II-A 

1941 

II-A 

1 

Negro: 
Antioch  

Bessie  Rushing,  Monroe  



1 

Carrie  Carter,  Monroe    



1 

Caudles   . 

Helen  Chambers,  Marshville..  .  . 

 ■ 

1 

Chambers  Grove  

Parthenia  Chambers,  Monroe,  R.  l._ 



1 

Clarksville   



1 

Craige   

Hallie  Massey,  Monroe.  



1 

Crooked  Creek  

Jessye  Williams,  Monroe    



1 

Davis   

2 

Flint  Ridge   

Carrie  M.  Blount,  Monroe   . 

1 

Funderburk  

Blanche  J.  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  

Cromwell  F.  Chambers,  Monroe  

3 

Gulledge  

1 

Hasty  

Lula  B.  Sims,  Monroe. ..  

1 

Howie   

Blanche  Graham,  Marshville  ... 

1 

Hudson   

John  P.  Massey,  Monroe.   

1 

Laney  

Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  

1 

Liberty..  

Lutelle  Asbury,  Monroe...  .  

1 

Macedonia   

5 

4 

Marshville  

D.  A.  Oglesby,  Monroe            ..  . 

2 

Marvin  

Bennie  Morrison,  Monroe  ... 

2 

McCain.  

Mamie  T.  Carr.  Monroe.  ...  ...  . 
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o.  Teachers 

and 
Principals 
H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

UNION- 
NEGRO: 

Mcllwaine  

Mineral  Springs  

Nicey  Grove  

Northville   

Olive  Branch  

Piney  Grove.  

Rea   

Redding  Springs  

Red  Level  

Ridge  Road  

Rock  Hill  

Silver  Mission  

Thomasville  

Union  Springs  

Waxhaw   

Western  Union  

Monroe — 

White: 

High  

John  D.  Hodges  

North  Monroe  

Negro: 
Winchester  Ave  

VANCE— 

White: 

Aycock   

Dabney.   

Middleburg  

Towns  ville  

Zeb  Vance   

N'sgro: 

Amos  Mill  

Brookston  

Cephas  Springs  

Dabney  

Kittrell  

Nutbush  No.  1  

Nutbush  No.  2  

Middleburg  

Mineral  Springs  

Sandy  Grove  

Towns  ville  

Williamsboro  

Woodworth  

Henderson — 

White: 

Central   

Clark  Street  

High   

Jr.  High   

N.  Henderson  

S.  Henderson  

West  End  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


J.  L.  Massey,  Monroe  

Cora  Thorpe,  Monroe  

T.  A.  Little,  Monroe  

Mary  Chambers,  Monroe  

Emma  McManus,  Marshville,  R.  1 

P.  W.  Baucom,  Monroe  

Gertrude  Baucom,  Monroe  

Bertha  B.  Figoures,  Monroe,  R.  3. 

Eunice  Lomax,  Monroe,  R.  5  

Conavies  Perry,  Monroe  

Grace  M.  Baucom,  Monroe  

Annie  Perry,  Monroe  

Margaret  Whitener,  Monroe  

Mabel  Rorie,  Monroe  

Marguerite  Williams,  Monroe  

J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe   

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe 

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  

Elizabeth  Stevens,  Monroe  

W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe  


I-C 


1941 ( 


1928 


E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson 

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1.. 
S.  B.  Crews,  Henderson,  R.  3. 
E.  0.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg. 

D.  E.  Gay,  Townsville.-  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell,  R  


II-A 


1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1928 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1926 


C.  R.  Frazier,  Henderson,  R.  1  

J.  H.  Falkner,  Henderson,  R.  2  

C.  H.  Williamson,  Henderson,  R.  2. 

Allen  Lane,  Henderson,  R.  3..  

R.  H.  Anders,  Kittrell  — - 

W.  G.  Hare,  Henderson,  R.  3  

R.  D.  Bullock,  Henderson,  R.  3  

James  R.  Barnes,  Middleburg  

Cassie  A.  Wright,  Henderson,  R.  1. 

A.  B.  Hawkins,  Kittrell,  R.  1  

W.  E.  Williams,  Townsville  

P.  H.  Lewis,  Henderson,  R.  3  

Mary  Evans,  Townsville  


E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Jones,  Henderson  

Agnes  Moore,  Henderson   

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

A.  C.  Hoover,  Henderson  

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson. 

Manal  Gary,  Henderson   

Sue  Kelly,  Henderson  


II-A 
II-A 


1941 


II-A 


II-A 


1938 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating      Year     Rating  Year 


High  School 


Henderson — 

Negro: 

Central  Graded  

Greystone  

Henderson  Institute. 
Nutbush  Branch  


E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

Lucy  Eaton,  Henderson  

0.  T.  Robinson,  Henderson  

Maggie  C.  Tucker,  Henderson. 


WAKE- 
WHITE: 


11 

9 

Apex    

10 

14 

Cary  

14 

12 

Fuquay  Springs  

11 

12 

Garner   

7 

7 

Green  Hope. . .  

5 

3 

Holly  Springs  

12 

8 

12 

7 

5 

Mt.  Auburn  

7 

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin. 

10 

6 

Rolesville..   

5 

Swift  Creek  

6 

Vance.  . 

14 

9 

Wake  Forest   

15 

5 

Wakelon   

13 

8 

Wendell  

9 

Willow  Springs  

Negro: 

Apex  

Barton's  Creek. 


Berry  O'Kelly  

Boylan   


Cary. 


Dough 


Eagle  Rock  

Fletcher's  Grove. 


Friendship  

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner   

Holly  Springs... 


Jeffreys. 


Juniper  Level. 
Lovely  Hill... 


Macedonia. 


Lockhart. 


Neuse. 


New  Hill. 


Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh 


B.  H.  Tharrington,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs.  . 
L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

D.  A.  Morgan,  Apex   

W.  M.  Beasley,  Holly  Springs  

Thomas  L.  White,  Knightdale. . . 

R.  A.Pope,  Millbrook   

Madison  Miller,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Beaman  Kelly,  Raleigh,  R.  4  

G.  W.  Jordan,  Wake  Forest,  R.  2. 

E.  R.  Franklin,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Beasley,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

D.  W.  Smith,  Wake  Forest  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

G.  L.  Edwards,  Fuquay  Springs. . 


Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex  

Mrs.  Lucy  Pulley  Massenburg, 

Wake  Forest  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method   

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Harrison,  Box  724, 

Raleigh    

Mrs.  Elwyna  Haywood  Holt,  1018 

Oberlin  Rd.,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Ernestine  H.  Wright, 

Holly  Springs,  R.  1   

Mrs.  Lovie  M.  Davis,  Eagle  Rock... 
Mrs.  Addie  T.  Hinton,  Box  251, 

Raleigh  

Mamie  Evans,  Apex   

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs  

Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  263,  Garner. 
Clarence  A.  Toole,  1005  S.  Person 

St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Estelle  Smith,  Box  5244 

Raleigh  

W.  E.  Hunt,  115  N.  State  St., 

Raleigh.   

Kathryn  L.  Young,  Box  248, 

Wake  Forest   

Mrs.  Antoinette  Massenburg, 

806  Cannister  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Odessa  H.  Roberts,  916  S. 

Bloodworth  St.,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Lee  Metta  Anderson, 

408H  E.  South  St.,  Raleigh  

W.  T.  Wilson,  New  Hill   


II-A 
II-B 
IT-B 
II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1940 
1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 
1940 
1939 
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o.  Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

WAKE- 
NEGRO: 
New  Light  

Pine  View...  

Pleasant  Hill  

Pleasant  Union  

Providence   

Riley  Hill  

Rolesville   

Rosenwald  No.  1  

Sandy  Fork  

Shiloh  _. 

Shotwell  

Springfield...  

St.  Mary's   

St.  Matthews  

Wakefield-Zebulon. . . 

Wake  Forest  

Wendell  

White  Oak  


Raleigh — 

White: 

Barbee  

Boylan  Heights  

Eliza  Pool   

Fred  Olds  

Hayes-Barton  

Hugh  Morson  

Lewis  

Methodist  Orphanage 

Murphy  

Needham  Broughton. 

Thompson  

Wiley.  -   

Negro: 

Crosby-Garfield  

Lucille  Hunter  

Oberlin  

Washington  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


25 


Ida  B.  Garner,  1201  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  

John  H.  Smith,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Lillie  S.  Murray,  516  S. 

Bloodworth  St.,  Raleigh  

Gertrude  Parrish,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Vivian  T.  Harris,  1014  S. 

Person  St.,  Raleigh   

George  H.  Young,  Wendell,  R.  2... 
Pearle  E.  Smith,  306  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh     

Mrs.  Ethel  Blake  Thomas,  301 

Smithfield  St.,  Raleigh  

James  A.  Watkins,  B.  266,  Raleigh. 

J.  W.  Meadows,  Cary   

R.  A.  Cannady,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Johnsie  Debnam  Sherman, 

409  Bragg  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Sara  B.  Sharper,  217  Fowle  St., 

Raleigh   --- 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Lane,  540  E. 

Edenton  St.,  Raleigh-   

G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon...  _.. 

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  Forest  - . .  

W.  S.  Stewart,  Wendell  

Mrs.  Christine  Cook  Locke, 

Zebulon    


Il-A 
II-A 


1933 


Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh 


Mary  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Herman  Senter,  Raleigh. . 

Bernice  Dennison,  Raleigh  

Mary  Page,  Raleigh  

Myrtle  Underwood,  Raleigh. .  - 

G.  H.  Arnold,  Raleigh  

Sallie  Blackwell,  Raleigh.  

J.  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

Emma  D.  Conn,  Raleigh.  

Henry  A.  Helms,  Raleigh  

Elizabeth  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sherwood,  Raleigh. 


I-A 


I-A 
I-A 


1939 


1939 
1939 


I-AA* 


I-A 
I-A 


1939 
1939 


I-B* 
I-AA* 


I-A 
I-A 


1939 
1939 


W.  H.  Fuller,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Julia  Williams,  Raleigh. 
Rosabelle  Manly,  Raleigh... 
M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  


I-AA* 


1927 


warren- 
White: 

Afton-Elberon 

Drewry  

John  Graham . 

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughan  


J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton 


C.  A.  Elmore,  Norlina,  R..  

Paul  Bagby,  Jr.,  Manson,  R  

Paul  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton  

F.  H.  Eason,  Littleton  

Curtis  Crissman,  Macon  

John  H.  Cowles,  Norlina.  

Mrs.  Murtice  H.  Pierce,  Vaughan. 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1922 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 
H.S. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


15 


warren- 
White: 

Wise   

Negro: 
Afton..  

Axtell  Special  

Baker...  

Baltimore  

Bethlehem  

Burchetts  

Coleys  Spring  

Cool  Spring.  

Elams  

Ellington  

Embro  

Ep  worth  '.. 

Fork  Chapel  

Hecks  Grove  

Jerusalem  

Johnson   

John  R.  Hawkins. 

Jordan  Hill  

Liberia  

Long   

Macon  

Manson   

Marmaduke  

Mayflower  

Norlina  

Oakville  

Oine   

Old  Well  

Olive  Grove  

Pine  Grove  

Ridgeway  

Rising  Sun  

Russell  Union  

Shocco  Chapel... 

Snows  Hill  

Stony  Lawn  

Thrift  Hill  

Vaughan  

Warren  Training. 

Warren  Plains  

Young  

Washington- 
White: 

Cherry  

Creswell  

Hampton  

Plymouth  

Roper   

Negro: 
Back  Woods  


L.  L.  Carter,  Wise  

Mrs.  Ida  Alston  Baskerville, 

Warrenton   

Mrs.  Eppes  Falkner,  Warrenton  

Bettie  M.  Solomon,  Littleton,  R.  1.. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Alston,  Warrenton  

Mrs.  Ogletree  Stevens  Carroll, 

Warrenton  

J.  M.  Plummer,  Manson,  R.  1  

J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton  

Elbert  Jones,  Norlina,  R.  2   

Carter  Jones,  Ebony,  Va.,  R.  1  

Hattie  Ingram  Williams,  Manson,  R.l 

D.  A.  Johnson,  Macon,  R   

Theo.  Williams,  Littleton,  R  

T.  H.  Pettway.  Warrenton..  

Chas.  Isadore  Martin,  Elberon  

Ella  Cheek,  Warrenton,  Star  Route. . 

W.  R.  Alston,  Littleton,  R  

D.  M.  Jarnagin,  Warrenton  

Millie  Long,  Macon,  R.  3.  

Mrs.  Lula  Davis,  Macon,  R.  2  

W.  G.  Watson,  Grove  Hill.   

McCarroll  Alston,  Macon  

R.  W.  Davis,  Wise  

M.  E.  Stroud,  Macon,  R.  2  

Rosa  E.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1   

L.  B.  Henderson,  Norlina   

Lee  Burchette,  Warrenton  

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Branche,  Norlina,  R.  1 

Mary  Davis,  Areola  

Mrs.  Bettie  Jenkins,  Warrenton  

Jas.  Spruil,  Macon,  R.  2  

M.  A.  Johnson,  Ridgeway  

C.  C.  Fitts,  Littleton,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Marie  Hawkins  Thomas, 

Manson,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lula  J.  Sailman,  Warrenton  

Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1  

J.  E.  Branche,  Warrenton  

Mrs.  Endia  L.  Streeter,  Macon,  R.  2. 
Sally  Baker,  Vaughan   

G.  E.  Cheek,  Warrenton,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Batts,  Warren  Plains. 
Mrs.  Gracie  Turner,  Inez  

H.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth 

A.  W.  Davenport,  Creswell  

A.  T.  Brooks,  Creswell  

Ethel  Perry,  Plymouth...  

R.  B.  Trotman,  Plymouth  

D.  E.  Poole,  Roper  

Maggie  Boyd,  Roper  


II-A 


II-A 


1925 


II-A 


1924 


II-A 
II-A 


1926 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Washington- 
Negro: 

Brooks  

Cherry  

Creswell  

Deep  Bottom  

Macedonia  

Marrattock   

Mt.  Delane  

Plymouth  

Pritchett   

Roper  

Soundside  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


Margaret  Berry,  Plymouth  

Trumilla  Brickhouse,  Creswell. 

P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

E.  L.  Owens,  Plymouth  

J.  H.  Bias,  Plymouth  

Emma  Walker,  Plymouth  

T.  A.  Wilkins,  Roper  

Wm.  H.  Berry,  Plymouth  

Goldie  Parker,  Creswell  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

P.  H.  Bell,  Jr.,  Roper  


II-A 


1932 


II-B 


1938 


7 

11 

5 

9 

5 

14 

7 

4 

WATAUGA— 

White: 
Appalachian  Elem 
Appalachian  High 

Bamboo  

Bethel  

Blowing  Rock  

Bradshaw  

Castle...  

Cook   

Cool  Springs  

Cool  Springs  

Cove  Creek  

Deep  Gap  

Elk  

Foscoe  

Grandfather  

Green  V alley  

Howard's  Creek.. 

Kellerville  

Liberty  Hill  

Lower  Elk  

Mabel.  

Mt.  Parson  

Penley  

Pottertown  

Presnell  

Rich  Mt  

Riverview.  

Rominger  

Rutherwood  

Stony  Fork  

Valle  Crucis  

Windy  Gap  

Winebarger  

Negro: 
Boone   

WAYNE- 
WHITE: 

Belfast  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Indian  Springs  


W.  H.  Walker,  Boone 


John  T.  Howell,  Boone  

Herbert  Wey,  Boone  

Roy  Dotson,  Boone  

Dale  C.  Norris,  Sugar  Grove  

W.  W.  Williams,  Blowing  Rock  

Mrs.  Edith  Miller,  Finely  

Mrs.  Manley  Clark,  Boone  

Mrs.  Ruby  Hartley,  Boone.  

Dewey  Mitchell,  Blowing  Rock  

Mrs.  Daisy  Adams,  Matney  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove.   

D.  C.  Thompson,  Boone  

Mrs.  I.  S.  Miller,  Boone  

Mrs.  Susan  Triplett,  Boone  

Billie  Cooke,  Boone  

Albert  Michael,  Boone  

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Crawford,  Boone  

Floy  Cannon,  Beech  Creek  

Mrs.  Mary  Glenn,  Sugar  Grove  

Z.  T.  Greene,  Boone  

Herman  Heafner,  Mabel  

D.  L.  Bingham,  Boone  

Mrs.  Belle  Green,  Blowing  Rock  

Thelma  Perry,  Sherwood  

Carrie  Harmon,  Matney..  --- 

Mrs.  Willametta  R.  Norris,  Zionville. 

Mrs.  Allie  Perry,  Sherwood   

Russell  Henson,  Sherwood  

Mr.  Edith  Estes,  Boone  

I.  T.  Bingham,  Boone  

Mrs.  Howard  Edmisten,  Valle  Crucis. 

Mrs.  Amy  Johnson,  Sherwood  

A.  E.  Moretz,  Zionville  


II-A 


1940 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1933 
1929 


II-A 


1925 


Frazier  Horton,  Boone. 


J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro 

T.  Threatt,  Goldsboro,  R.  2_ . . 

C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Eureka  

James  A.  Kiser,  Goldsboro,  R.  1 
Mrs.  Daisy  C.  Glenn,  Mt.  Olive 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


1940 
1940 
1939 
1940 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1929 
1932 
1936 
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No.  Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Classification 

and 
Principals 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

12 
9 

8 

WAYNE— 

White: 
Mount  Olive  

J.  C.  Stabler,  Mount  Olive..  

II-A 

1939 

II-A 

5 

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

II-A 

1940 

II-A 

1929 

12 
10 

6 
7 

New  Hope   

Pikeville   

C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro,  R.  4 

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville   

II-B 
II-A 

1941 
1939 

II-A 
II-A 

1938 
1922 

10 
7 

5 
6 

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs..  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1... 
B.  L.  Green,  Seven  Springs  

II-A 
II-A 

1940 
1940 

II-A 
II-A 

1924 
1926 

2 

Negro: 
Atkinson   

Nina  Holt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

2 



3 

Barnes   

LeRoy  Borden,  606  School  St., 
Goldsboro  

3 

Best  Grove  

Clarence  Thompson,  Goldsboro  

3 

Bests.    

Mary  L.  B.  Smith,  314  Bright  St., 
Goldsboro...        ..  .  

3 

Buckmeadow  

John  J.  McKim,  Goldsboro  

2 

Bunn  

Annie  B.  Ward,  611  Parker  St., 
Goldsboro.  ...  ... 

3 

4 

Central..  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4... 

II-A 

1938 

5 

1 

Dudley  

E.  A.  House,  Dudley           .    .  ... 

4 

Eureka   .. 

Lettie  Manley,  Eureka   

2 

Exum  

Delia  Finlayson,  605  Slaughter  St., 
Goldsboro.   ...  

2 

Hill  

Annie  Bostic,  312  S.  Va.  St., 
Goldsboro   

1 

Kennedy   ... 

Essie  P.  Martin,  Mt.  Olive,  R.  4  

Annie  M.  Johnston,  Mt.  Olive  

2 

Milton  .   

12 

7 

Mt.  Olive   

C.  H.  McLendon,  Mt.  Olive  

II-A 

1927 

3 

Pikeville  

Eugene  Brown,  Pikeville.  

2 

Shady  Grove  

Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive  



2 

Stony  Hill   

Vivian  Williams,  311  S.  Virginia  St., 
Goldsboro _    

3 

Vail  

J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St., 

Goldsboro    

3 

Wesley    

Maude  Kornegay,  Mt.  Olive...  . 



2 

White  Oak  

Freida  McLamb,  830  N.  John  St., 
Goldsboro  ..  .  ...  ...  .  ...  .. 

1 

Williams   

Mary  Raynor,  Mt.  Olive  



8 

Fremont — 

White: 
Elementary  

H.  M.  Lynch,  Fremont 

Annie  Lee  Morgan,  Fremont.  

II-A 

1940 

5 

High...  

II-A 

11 

6 

Negro: 
Colored.   

G.  L.  Harper,  Fremont  

II-A 

1931 

31 

Goldsboro— 

White: 
High   

Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro 

J.  W.  Gaddy,  Jr.,  Goldsboro  

I-AA* 

9 

I-A 

1939 

25 

William  St 

Louise  Dowtm  Goldsboro 

I-A 

1939 

10 

Walnut  St  

Allie  Freeman,  Goldsboro.   

I-A 

1939 

9 

14 

Negro: 
Dillard  H.  S.—  

Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

I-AA* 

1926 

11 

East  End   

Walter  Foster,  Goldsboro  

11 

Greenleaf   

Nannie  Frederick,  Goldsboro.   

14 

School  St   

Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro. .  ... 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


WILKES— 

White: 

Arbor  

Austin  

Benham-Cool  Springs 

Big  Ivey  

Blue  Ridge  

Boomer  

.  Buck   

Burke  

Cane  Creek.  

Cherry  Grove  

Clingman   

Concord  

Congo  

Dehart...  

Dennyville  

Double  Creek  

Ferguson.   

Flint  Hill  

Friendship  

Gilreath  

Goshen   

Harmon  

Hendrix  

Joynes  

Lewis  

Loggins   

Lovelace  

Maple  Springs  

Millers  Creek   

Miller  (Millers 

Creek  Dist.)  

Mine  Ridge  

Moravian  Falls  

Mt.  Crest  

Mt.  Pisgah  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mt.  Sinai   

Mulberry  

Mt.  View   

New  Life  

Oak  Grove  

Oakwoods  

Osborne  ville  

Parker    

Piney  Grove  

Piney  Ridge  

Pleasant  Hill...  

Pleasant  Ridge  

Roaring  Gap  


Roaring  River- 
Rock  Springs. . 

Ronda  

Shady  Grove... 

Shepherd  

Sherman  

Somers  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 


Mrs.  Lora  Shore,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Ethel  DeJournette,  Thurmond 

Coy  Durham,  Lomax  

Pearl  Parsons,  Purlear   

Mrs.  Vera  J.  West,  Benge  

Sherman  Sebastian,  Boomer  

Mrs.  Belva  Vannoy,  Reddies  River. 

R.  L.  Whitley,  Hays  

John  McGrady,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Ida  P.  Ball,  Gilreath  

J.  R.  Calloway,  Ronda  

Carl  Church,  Purlear   

Verna  Foster,  Congo  

Mrs.  Vera  J.  Royal,  McGrady  

R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road   

J.  W.  Jaines,  Joynes   

Mack  Profitt,  Ferguson..  

U.  M.  Myers,  Hays    

Ruby  Wyatt  Vannoy,  McGrady  

Bessie  Mae  Norman,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Frankie  Williams,  Wilkesboro.. 

Mrs.  Verdie  Miller,  Wagoner  

John  H.  Barnette,  Hendrix   

George  Jefferson  Earp,  Joynes  

Mrs.  Carol  Baker,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.. 

Greer  R.  Sheets,  Vannoy   

Mrs.  Lillian  Hafer,  N.  Wilkesboro... 

D.  C.  Whittington,  Wilkesboro  

R.  V.  Day,  Millers  Creek  -. 


Classification 


Mrs.  Bettie  T.  Nichols,  Millers  Creek. 

Dana  Sale,  Ronda    

E.  T.  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Delia  Bumgarner,  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Katie  Felts,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.. 

P.  W.  Greer,  Champion  

M.  P.  Mastin,  N.  Wilkesboro  

G.  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro.  

Zeb  V.  K.  Dickson,  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Anthony,  Ronda  

Mrs.  Pearl  Mikeal,  Cricket  

Nora  Laws,  Oakwoods    

Annie  Howell,  Boomer  

Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Gilreath   

Mrs.  Sallie  Gilreath,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Florence  Vannoy,  Purlear  

Denver  Holcomb,  Ronda  

Charlie  Byrd,  Ronda   

Mrs.  Alva  H.  Simmons,  Roaring 

River  

C.  P.  Farmer,  Roaring  River  

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Billings,  McGrady.. 

E.  R.  Spruill,  Ronda   

Mrs.  Bertha  R.  Hodges,  Pores  Knob. 

R.  C.  Osborne,  Vannoy   

Mrs.  Addie  H.  Jones,  Cricket  j 

Stella  Faye  Davis,  N.  Wilkesboro... I 


Elementary 

High  School 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Year 















II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 



II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1927 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals 


Elem.  H.S 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Yi 


WILKES— 

White: 

Spurgeon  

Stony  Hill  

Stony  Ridge  

Summit  

Traphill  

Union  (Cricket). 

White  Oak  

Whittington  

Wilkesboro  

Windy  Gap  


Negro: 

Darby  

Lincoln  Heights . 

Parks  Grove  

Rock  Creek  

Ronda  

Thankful  

Traphill  


S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Moxley  

Mrs.  Fannie  Yates,  Purlear  

Carl  Cockerham,  Roaring  River  

Ben  S.  Johnson,  Summit  

W.  V.  Nix,  Traphill  

W.  Thornton  Staley,  Wilbar  

Robert  Teague,  Purlear  

Evan  Colvard,  Reddies  River  

W.  T.  Long,  Wilkesboro  

Florence  Mathis,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R. 


Gertrude  Bowers,  Darby  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  

N.  W.  Roberts,  Wilkesboro  

Talmage  Harris,  Wilkesboro.  _ . 
Mrs.  Juanita  Graves,  Ronda. . . 

Joseph  Barber,  Boomer  

Mrs.  Corinna  Adams,  Traphill. 


II-A 


192: 


II-A 


192: 


North  Wilkesboro- 

White: 
N.  Wilkesboro... 


Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro 
Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro. 


Negro: 
Colored  


James  R.  Parham,  N.  Wilkesboro. . . 


WILSON- 
WHITE: 

Buckhorn  

Bullock's  

Gardner's  

Lamm's  

Lee  Woodard. 

Lucama  

New  Hope  

Rock  Ridge... 

Saratoga  

Sims  

Stantonsburg. 
St.  Mary's.... 


K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson 

R.  C.  Folk,  Kenly,  R.  3  

J.  G.  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1  

Gordon  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  4... 

E.  W.  Joyner,  Wilson,  R.  1  

Eugene  Roberts,  Black  Creek. . . 

H.  B.  Mayo,  Lucama  

Mrs.  Lelia  Rhodes,  Wilson,  R.  1. 

S.  E.  Teeter,  Wilson,  R.  2  

W.  H.  Keller,  Wilson,  R.  3  

J.  M.  Whitford,  Sims  

E.  W.  Fort,  Stantonsburg  

L.  A.  Waters,  Lucama  


Negro: 

Brooks  

Bynum  

Calvin  

Evansdale... 

Farmers  

Ferrell.  


Healthy  Plane. 
Holden's  


Howards.. 
Jones  Hill. 

Kirby  

Lofton  


Surluta  Bell,  Wilson  

Beatrice  Jones,  Wilson  

Mamie  Gibson,  Wilson,  R.  2  

Mazie  Wells,  1004  E.  Nash,  Wilson.. 

Anna  Reid,  300  N.  Vick,  Wilson  

Savannah  Farmer,  1203  Washington 

St.,  Wilson  

Mary  Barnes,  1307  E.  Nash,  Wilson. 
Marie  Bullard,  1006  Washington 

St.,  Wilson  

 Wilson  

Mamye  Ford,  Carroll  St.,  Wilson  

Mary  E.  Johnson,  Lucama,  R.  1  

Eleanor  Hooker,  Green  St.,  Wilson  _ . 


II-A 


192" 


I-B 


1939 


I-A* 


II-A 


II-B 


1941 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1924 
1923 


II-A 


1929 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating  Year 


High  School 


Rating  Year 


2S 


WILSON— 

Negro: 

Lucama  

Minshew  

New  Vester.. 
Powell  


Rocky  Branch. 

Ruffin  

Saratoga  

Sims...  _ 

Stantonsburg.. 

Wilbanks  

Williamson  


Yelverton. 


Elm  City— 

White: 
Elm  City... _ 
Town  Creek. 

Negro: 
Elm  City.... 
Mitchell's... 


Pender's. 
Turner's. 


Wilson— 

White: 
Chas.  L.  Coon. 

Hearne  

Winstead  

Woodard  


Negro: 

Barnes  

Chas.  Darden.. 

Lane's  

Sallie  Barbour. 
Sam  Vick  


Lela  Hillard,  Wilson  

Maggie  Redmond,  Pender  St.,  Wilson 
Mary  Lassiter,  102  S.  East  St.,  Wilson 
Louise  Williams,  122  Pender  St., 

Wilson  

Robt.  Lee,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson  

Viola  Knight,  Wilson,  R.  4  

Mice  Mitchell,  Box  1045,  Wilson  

Howard  Fitts,  Green  St.,  Wilson  

Milton  Fisher,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson. . 

 Wilson  

M.  Gilliam,  1004  Washington  St., 

Wilson  

Izzetta  Green,  Wilson  


P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City 


P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

Mrs.  Vance  Page,  Elm  City. 


I-A 


1940 


I-A" 


1924 


Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City  

Hattie  Ricks,  Elm  City  

Celesta  M.  Whitehead,  Elm  City. 

Anna  Joyner,  Elm  City  

Christine  Smith,  Elm  City  


S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson 


J.  M.  Hough,  Wilson  

Mrs.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson... 

T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson  

Mrs.  Edwina  Wells,  Wilson. 


I-AA* 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


1938 
1940 
1938 


Blanche  Thomas,  Wilson. . 

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  

Ruth  Plater,  Wilson  

Eleanor  Reid,  Wilson  

Malcolm  Williams,  Wilson. 


I-AA 


1925 


YADKIN— 

White: 

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend... 
Fall  Creek... 

Forbush  

Jonesville  

West  Yadkin. 
Yadkin  ville.. 

Negro: 
Barney  Hill.. 

Boonville  

East  Bend— 
Enon  


Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 


Albert  Martin,  Boonville.  

Johnson  H.  Steelman,  Yadkinville. 

R.  C.  Garrison,  East  Bend  

D.  D.  Martin,  East  Bend,  R.  1  

R.  B.  Matthews,  East  Bend  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Jonesville  

W.  N.  Ireland,  Jr.,  Hampton  ville 
L.  H.  Koon,  Yadkinville  


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 


1940 
1941 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1922 
1929 


1941 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1929 
1936 
1924 


Dora  Joyce,  Boonville  

James  E.  McNair,  Boonville.. 
Ruby  M.  Roberts,  East  Bend. 
Maggie  Jarret,  East  Bend  
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No.  Teachers 
and 

Prinrinals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Rating 

Year 

Rating 

Yea 

1 

2 
1 
1 

YADKIN— 

Negro: 
Hunters  ville  

Oressa  Hauser,  Yadkin  ville...  



Jonesville  

Annie  Hairston,  Jonesville...  

Ruby  Anders,  East  Bend  

C.  G.  Campbell,  Yadkinville  

1 

14 
1 
2 

13 
1 
1 
1 

13 
2 
2 

13 
4 
2 
1 
3 

2 
2 

11 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

YANCEY— 

White: 

Hope  Buck,  Burnsville 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Higgins,  Burnsville  

6 

Bald  Creek   

R.  H.  Howell,  Bald  Creek  

II-A 

1923 

Banks  Creek  

Ottis  Gibbs,  Burnsville,  R   

Bee  Branch  



4 

Johnsie  McCurry,  Bee  Log  

TT  A 

II-A 

1930 

Big  Creek.  

Pauline  Holloway,  Sioux  



Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Burnsville... 
Clara  B.  Byrd,  Mica  ville  

Blue  Rock   

7 
1 

Burns  ville  

TT  A 

1927 

Jos.  M.  Robinson,  Celo   

Celo  

Monnie  B.  Buckner,  Burnsville  

5 

Clearmont  

Vernie  Wilson,  Burnsville..  

TT  A 

1926 

Deyton  Bend  

Double  Island  

Elk  Shoal  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buchanon,  Bald  Creek 
Mrs.  Sara  Hyatt  Silvers,  Windom- 
Mrs.  Dorothy  English,  Burnsville,  R.. 
J.  H.  Mcintosh,  Burnsville  



Horton  Creek  

Little  Creek  

Locust  Creek  

Winnie  Murphy,  Hamrick   

S.  S.  Conley,  Burnsville,  R  

6 

C.  R.  Hubbard,  Micaville  

II-A 

1928 

Dawson  Briggs,  Burnsville   

Piney  Hill...  

Margaret  Chandler,  Asheville  

Prices  Creek 

Nlrs  Edrus  Ledford  Csne  River 
James  Hoover,  Celo   

7  Mile  Ridge  

Shoal  Creek  

W.  0.  Griffith,  Burnsville   

White  Oak  Flats 

Joseph  S.  Young,  Windom   .. 

Negro: 
Burnsville  

Mrs.  Charity  Hazzard  Griffith, 
Burnsville  
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FOREWORD 


Universal  education  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  American  Democracy.  But 
this  attempt  at  universal  education,  the  education  of  all,  has  practical 
limitations,  one  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  education  en  masse  with 
too  little  regard  for  the  individual  child.  Even  in  this  program  of  education 
for  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  general  practice  of  education  en  masse 
is  an  absolute  practical  necessity.  May  it  not  be  due  in  part  to  one's 
philosophy  of  education  or  to  an  unawareness  of  the  real  problem? 

The  children  who  deviate  from  the  normal  are  the  ones  who  at  present 
fail  most  completely  in  having  their  educational  needs  met.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  most  retarded  child  in  the  public  schools  is  the  child  with 
a  superior  intellect.  This  bulletin  on  Special  Education  is  concerned  with 
the  deviates  or  the  exceptional  children.  They  fall  into  three  major  divi- 
sions: the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally  different,  and  the  socially 
or  emotionally  maladjusted.  No  statistics  are  needed  to  convince  one  of  the 
seriousness  or  bigness  of  the  problem.  In  every  present  school  situation 
may  be  found  children  who  belong  in  one  or  more  of  these  groups. 

This  bulletin  is  the  work  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry.  Most  of  the  data 
deal  with  the  situation  in  1939-40.  The  programs  described  under  the  head- 
ing "Type  Programs  in  Progress"  are  for  that  year.  No  doubt  in  most 
instances  these  programs  have  been  improved,  and  undoubtedly  there  are 
other  programs  throughout  the  State  that  are  just  as  promising,  if  not 
more  so.    Those  presented  here  are  indicative  of  what  may  be  done. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  on  Special  Education  may  add  to  the 
awareness  of  the  problem,  and  that  it  may  be  suggestive  of  some  things 
which  may  be  done.  A  very  wholesome  and  stimulating  philosophy  charac- 
terizes and  permeates  the  entire  bulletin. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

October  21,  1941. 


Chapter  I:  Introduction 


The  Faith  That  Is  Within  Us 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  equal  right  of  every  individual  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  this  government  of 
ours  was  founded.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  it  has 
been  the  American  dream  to  establish  this  capstone  to  human 
happiness  and  to  make  it  secure  for  all  people.  This  conception 
of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  equality  of  opportunity  is  unique 
and  fundamental  to  our  whole  scheme  of  national  life.  In  order 
to  preserve  this  principle  inviolate,  it  becomes  the  primary  func- 
tion of  education  in  this  great  democracy  which  we  call  America 
to  help  guide  each  individual  in  his  training  for  such  efficiency — 
civic,  economic,  moral,  political— involving  a  well-rounded  social, 
emotional,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  development  as  his 
capacity  makes  possible.  The  supreme  goal  toward  which  all 
efforts  should  be  directed  is  to  enable  every  child,  regardless  of 
his  gifts  or  limitations,  to  develop  increasingly  all  of  his  potential 
powers  to  the  highest  level  of  which  he  is  capable  and  to  help  him 
live  happily  and  successfully  as  a  worthy  contributing  member 
of  the  social  group.   This  then  defines  our  duty. 

Although  we  like  to  believe  in  the  principle  long  ago  enunciated, 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal",  frankness  requires  that  we  ad- 
mit this  is  not  in  all  respects  true.  When  it  is  applied  to  the 
children  of  school  age  alone,  this  fallacy  is  pronounced.  Records 
show  that  a  large  number  of  our  school  children  are  handicapped 
economically,  physically,  socially,  culturally,  mentally,  and  emo- 
tionally. The  background  of  many  often  fastens  upon  them 
either  an  inferiority  or  a  superiority  complex  which  is  frequently 
difficult  to  overcome.  There  are  some  who  feel  that  they  have  no 
talent  and  that  success  for  them  is  impossible;  while  others 
assume  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  ability  and  their  achievements 
without  valid  reasons.  In  many  instances,  even  the  versatile 
child  with  many  talents  and  aptitudes  is  badly  in  need  of  in- 
telligent guidance.  There  are  boys  and  girls  who  are  sick, 
hungry,  cold,  homeless,  and  friendless ;  there  are  others  who  are 
mistreated,  forced  to  do  manual  labor  in  excess  of  their  physical 
strength  and  ability,  robbed  of  childhood,  turned  perhaps  into 
delinquents  because  of  unfortunate  circumstances — apparently 
forgotten  and  neglected.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  are  certain 
children  in  every  school,  both  elementary  and  high  school,  whose 
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normal  growth  along  the  definite  lines  of  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  mental  development  has  not  been  well-rounded  for 
various  reasons  and  so  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  level  of 
maturity. 

Similarly,  "equality  of  educational  opportunity"  does  not  mean 
that  all  children  must  be  treated  the  same  way  or  given  the  same 
uniform  or  stereotyped  curriculum  to  master.  Recently  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Status  of  the  Rural  Teacher  "as  a  fair  chance  to  make  the  most 
of  life"  and  considered  as  "one  of  the  expected  privileges  of  those 
who  live  in  a  democracy".  Since  research  and  careful  study,  as 
well  as  improved  technics  of  measurement,  have  found  all  chil- 
dren to  be  so  different  from  what  they  were  once  supposed  to 
be — so  different  that  machine-like  methods  of  class  instruction 
will  not  prove  satisfactory  in  helping  their  personalities  unfold 
normally  and  naturally  at  their  own  rate  and  commensurate  with 
their  ability — it  is  evident  that  their  education  must  be  under- 
taken in  a  different  way. 

An  effective  program  of  education,  therefore,  must  not  only 
recognize  the  many  individual  differences  of  each  child,  but  must 
also  make  ample  provision  for  meeting  adequately  the  distinct 
needs  and  interests  of  each  individual  child  in  the  group  in 
keeping  with  his  capacities  and  abilities.  In  fact,  the  true  test 
of  the  adequacy  and  the  efficiency  of  such  a  program  must  mean 
the  excellence  of  the  training  provided  for  each  individual  child 
with  reference  to  what  he  can  do  best  from  every  standpoint  of 
his  growth — physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional.  In  terms  of 
this  point  of  direction,  one  would  assume  that  all  methods, 
means,  measurements,  and  other  aspects  of  the  learning  process 
should  be  selected  and  interpreted. 

In  order  to  help  accomplish  this  task,  the  thoughtful  teacher 
must  necessarily  conceive  of  education  in  terms  of  desirable  child 
growth  in  all  of  its  aspects  rather  than  in  terms  of  subject- 
matter  accomplishment,  and  must  measure  her  success  in  terms 
of  her  ability  to  project  a  program  that  will  contribute  vitally  to 
the  development  of  each  individual  child  in  the  group.  She  must 
be  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with  much  more  than  routine 
teaching  of  textbook  subject-matter — as  was  true  a  generation 
ago,  and  still  is  in  many  school  systems.  She  must  aiso  realize 
the  importance  of  helping  each  individual  child  achieve  those 
vital  things  which  now  seem  most  promising  for  the  well- 
balanced,  harmonized  development  of  his  total  personality,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  make  the  most  complete  participation  possible 
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in  the  civilization  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Likewise,  she  must  ex- 
press an  unlimited  belief  in  the  capacity  of  every  individual  to 

i^grow,  to  achieve,  and  to  help  make  desirable  changes  in  himself — 
a  belief  that  every  human  being  has  potentialities  that  can  be 
used  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  society.  This  confidence 
is  fundamental,  for  it  breathes  life,  spirit,  and  warmth  into  the 
whole  program  of  guidance  and  adjustment.  All  members  of  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  need  to  develop  both  a  similar 

.  [faith  in  individual  pupil  power  to  make  progress  along  some 

I  [definite  lines  and  a  willingness  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do 

l  so. 

j    Such  a  conception  of  education  will  also  entail  great  modifi- 
i  j  cations  in  curricula,  as  well  as  in  activities,  practices  and  tech- 
j  I  niques,  materials  of  instruction,  means  and  methods  of  guidance, 
}  pupil  promotion,  and  all  pertinent  administrative  changes  in- 
I  volved.  This  may  mean  that  some  of  the  old  subject  matter  of 
I  education  will  be  adjudged  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value  to  the 
Hbest  development  of  the  children  in  question.  If  so,  it  should  be 
\  omitted  so  that  room  may  be  made  both  for  the  gradual  un- 
I  folding  of  the  potentialities  of  each  individual  child  and  for 
|  showing  him  something  of  the  problems  he  will  have  to  face  as 
la  citizen  of  a  changing  world.  In  this  event,  we  must  be  willing 
ito  view  the  situation  critically  and  then  to  direct  our  whole 
1  (energies  toward  making  the  necessary  desirable  adjustments 
[needed  to  promote  his  program  of  integrated  living  and  learning 
|  on  the  highest  plane.  This  will  bring  educators  face  to  face  with 
j  many  crucial  questions  that  will  demand  intellectual  security  and 
(  promptness  in  the  answering  if  we  are  to  be  safeguarded  from  the 
evils  of  wasteful  competition  and  from  the  prejudices,  fears,  and 
I  frustrations  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  present  insecure  and 
■  chaotic  civilization. 

'  For  the  most  part,  educators  and  statesmen  alike  are  prone  to 
/  consider  "equality  of  opportunity"  for  America's  children  mainly 
[  in  terms  of  administration.  It  would  be  futile  at  this  point  to 
i  minimize  the  importance  of  equalizing  on  a  sound  basis  such 

|  highly  desirable  conditioning  factors  as  those  relating  to  the 
f  administrative  aspects  of  the  work,  for  example — proper  housing, 
f  transportation  facilities,  and  so  forth.  However,  in  the  last 
'  analysis,  the  chief  focus  should  be  riveted  upon  the  appropriate 
<  program  of  fine  educational  experiences  that  is  actually  provided 

for  the  specific  growth  and  development  of  each  individual  child 

concerned.   This  should  be  recognized  as  the  care  of  the  entire 
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problem,  and  all  other  matters  in  this  connection  should  be 
viewed  as  contributory  means  toward  its  proper  solution. 

Thus  it  would  follow  that,  in  varying  degrees,  there  would  be  j 
in  operation  a  dynamic  program  of  education  in  every  school  that  } 
would  help  each  individual  child  to  experience  fullest  growth 
possible  in  terms  of  his  abilities  and  his  present  and  emerging 
social  needs — looking  toward  the  happiest  adjustment  he  can 
make  in  life  and  the  most  constructive  contribution  he  can  make 
to  society.  This  then  would  represent  the  true  democratic  func- 
tioning of  our  schools  for  the  good  of  all. 

Public  Education  A  State  Function 

Public  education  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina  is  a  State  function.  In  1933  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  total  responsibility  for  operating  the  public  school  system  in 
North  Carolina  for  an  eight  months'  annual  term  became  the  sole 
obligation  of  the  State.  Since  the  State  has  accepted  this  im- 
portant task  of  financing  all  of  the  public  schools,  representing 
approximately  900,000  children,  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that 
the  State  is  likewise  obligated  to  provide  an  adequate  and  an  I 
appropriate  program  of  education  that  offers  reasonably  equi- 
table, but  not  necessarily  identical,  educational  opportunities  to 
each  child,  both  white  and  Negro,  within  her  borders.  In  order 
to  be  true  to  her  trust,  this  responsibility  must  also  include 
taking  into  account  the  proper  care  and  training  of  every  excep- 
tional child  and  making  ample  provision  for  those  facilities  which  | 
his  special  condition  demands.  While  practically  all  children  j 
have  certain  educational  needs  in  common,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  pupils  have  special  needs  which  require  individual 
attention. 

As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  change,  many  thinking  people 
— those  directly  and  those  indirectly  concerned  with  the  solution 
of  this  problem — are  asking  educational  authorities  these  search-  ! 
ing  questions :  "How  well  are  the  needs  of  children — all  children 
— being  met  in  North  Carolina  today?  What  provisions  have 
been  made  for  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  the  handicapped 
children,  the  problem  cases,  and  the  otherwise  unsuccessful  j 
children  found  in  our  schools?  If  such  conditions  exist,  as  are 
reported  from  time  to  time,  what  is  being  done  to  remedy  them  ?" 

In  answer  to  these  pertinent  inquiries,  the  record  shows  that 
this  important  part  of  the  work  was  not  overlooked  when  the 
present  educational  program  for  the  State  was  being  planned.  I 
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Among  other  suggestions  made  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1937  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  at 
that  time,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  ''the  State  should  recognize 
the  responsibility  for  providing  better  opportunities  for  excep- 
tional children,  both  the  bright  and  the  retarded/'  Later  that 
same  year  further  evidence  of  this  convicition  was  given,  when 
he  said,  "Too  long  have  we  neglected  the  unsuccessful  school  child, 
and  in  too  few  instances  has  provision  been  made  for  the  suc- 
cessful advancement  of  each  and  every  individual  child  enrolled 
in  our  schools." 

A  similar  recommendation  was  presented  in  the  Biennial 
Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1936-1938,  as  follows : 

As  stated  in  my  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1937,  something  should  be  done  to  give  the  exceptional 
school  child,  both  the  fast  moving  type  and  the  one  that 
is  normally  slow,  a  better  opportunity  to  prepare  him- 
self for  society.  Under  our  present  graded  system, 
which  is  inevitable  where  large  numbers  are  given  in- 
struction, the  curriculum  is  organized  for  the  average 
child.  I  believe  we  should  not  only  instruct  these  aver- 
age children,  but  that  we  should  also  provide  instruction 
appropriate  for  these  children  having  exceptional  mental 
abilities. 

As  a  logical  follow-up  in  this  connection,  the  General  Assembly 
of  1937  appointed  a  Commission  to  study  this  whole  question 
and  "to  determine  ways  and  means  of  providing  more  suitable 
and  adequate  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  exceptional 
children/'  For  seemingly  uncontrollable  circumstances,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  committee  to  function.  Under  the  authority 
of  legislative  enactment  in  1939,  the  work  of  the  Commission  was 
continued  for  another  period  for  the  purpose  of  further  studying 
the  situation  before  making  a  report  of  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. However,  no  funds  were  provided  to  finance  any  of 
the  activities  connected  with  the  project.  In  light  of  this  fact, 
it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  potential  efforts  of  this  group 
have  been  cramped  and  curtailed  from  the  outset  and  that  the 
results  to  be  expected  likewise  may  be  limited  to  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  to  the  individuals  to  be  served. 

Moreover,  the  record  further  points  out  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  given  tangible  expression 
to  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  exceptional  children  by  making 
special  provision  for  the  more  unfortunate  groups.  For  the  most 
part,  the  needs  of  these  individuals  are  being  served  by  the 
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residential  schools  that  were  established  officially  through  legis- 
lative action,  namely :  The  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
The  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  The  Stonewall  Jackson 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  The  Eastern  Carolina 
Training  School,  The  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
The  Orthopedic  Hospital  School,  and  The  Caswell  Training 
School. 

Clarification  of  Terms 

Since  there  is  often  a  misconception  among  educators,  as  well 
as  the  public  generally  regarding  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
"exceptional  children",  it  seems  wise  to  clarify  our  thinking 
along  this  line  at  the  outset  and  to  establish  a  common  basis  of 
understanding  upon  which  to  move  forward  together.  "What 
children  constitute  this  group?"  is  a  question  asked  frequently. 
By  many  they  are  considered  only  those  children  with  very  special 
talents  and  abilities  along  either  general  or  specific  lines ;  by  some 
they  are  variously  termed  the  below-average,  the  dull-normal, 
the  slow-learning,  the  over-age,  the  unsuccessfuls — in  other 
words,  the  mentally  handicapped;  while  by  others  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  problem  children,  the  trouble  makers. 

However,  there  are  numerous  educational  groups  throughout 
the  country  who  are  in  consonance  with  the  all-inclusive  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  White  House  Conference  and  accepted  by 
the  Senior  Specialist  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  namely,  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  mentally  different,  and  the  socially  maladjusted.  These 
three  main  divisions  include  eight  distinct  major  groups  of 
"exceptional  children",  as  follows: 

The  Physically  Handicapped 

1.  The  crippled 

2.  The  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 

3.  The  blind  and  the  partially  seeing 

4.  The  speech  defective 

5.  Children  of  lowered  vitality  or  delicate  children,  in- 
cluding cardiac  cases 

The  Mentally  Different 

6.  The  mentally  retarded 

7.  The  mentally  gifted 

The  Socially  or  Emotionally  Maladjusted 

8.  Children  presenting  serious  behavior  problems 
The  last  interpretation  presented  has  been  accepted  for  our 

consideration  in  the  discussion  that  follows.   In  this  connection, 
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it  is  to  be  understood  that  "special  education"  and  "education  of 
exceptional  children"  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  the 
special  educational  facilities  and  opportunities  provided,  both  in 
our  public  schools  and  in  our  residential  schools,  for  those  chil- 
dren who  have  exceptional  problems  and,  therefore,  need  special 
help  in  order  to  develop  fully  their  capacities  or  to  overcome 
their  limitations.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these  terms 
include  those  children  who  are  a  part  of  the  regular  class  group 
as  well  as  the  ones  working  in  separate  classes  or  individually. 

Statement  of  Purposes 

In  order  to  plan  wisely  and  well  a  comprehensive,  long-view 
program  of  special  education  that  will  bring  about  improved 
educational  opportunities  on  a  State-wide  basis  for  all  exceptional 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  in  the 
residential  schools  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  necessary  (1)  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  itself,  and  (2) 
to  view  critically  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  that  is  being 
projected  at  the  present  time  in  an  effort  to  meet  this  need.  It 
is  expedient  not  only  to  find  out  what  is  current  educational 
practice  in  North  Carolina  today,  but  also  to  what  extent  it  is  in 
consonance  with  our  expressed  fundamental  beliefs  regarding 
democratic  living  and  learning. 

Since  definite  and  detailed  statistical  and  descriptive  records 
concerning  the  present  status  of  special  education  in  the  various 
schools  of  the  State  are  not  available  from  the  annual  reports 
submitted  by  city  and  county  superintendents  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  or  from  other  sources,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  true 
and  accurate  picture  without  making  a  special  study  of  the  total 
situation.  However,  as  a  beginning  point  in  this  direction,  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  writer  of  this  report  to  assemble  as 
much  pertinent  information  along  this  line  as  was  possible  in  a 
brief  period  of  time,  and  to  make  the  findings  available  as  a 
basis  for  further  study  of  this  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  new 
program. 

In  an  initial  attempt  to  discover  where  we  are  in  our  present 
stage  of  growth  and  development,  in  terms  of  educational  think- 
ing and  practice  regarding  special  education,  only  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  situation  from  a  cross  section  view  could  be  made.  There- 
fore, much  of  the  material  herewith  presented  is  of  necessity 
general  in  nature  and  limited  in  breadth  of  scope.  Some  of  the 
information  was  secured  firsthand  through  personal  visits  to 
eighty-three  individual  classrooms  during  the  spring  term,  and 
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through  private  interviews  with  teachers,  principals,  and 
directors  of  the  programs  in  the  local  situation  and  with  similar 
groups  during  the  Summer  School  Sessions.  Other  material  was 
gathered  from  official  records  and  reports  on  file  in  the  various 
offices,  State  and  local,  and  from  questionnaires  filled  out  by- 
teachers  attending  the  various  summer  schools  in  the  State. 
Although  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  assembling  of 
these  facts,  there  is  no  assurance  that  inaccuracies  have  not 
occurred. 

Major  activities  in  this  connection  have  been  concerned  with 
finding  out,  as  far  as  possible: 

1.  The  present  educational  opportunities  available  for  meeting 
the  specific  needs  and  interests  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  mentally  different,  and  the  socially  maladjusted 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  in  the  residential 
schools  of  the  State. 

2.  Present  practices  in  relation  to  certain  selected  factors 
basic  to  an  adequate  program. 


Chapter  II:    The  Present  Situation 


Since  the  findings  of  the  famous  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  held  in  1930  were  made  available  to 
the  American  public,  many  who  are  responsibly  concerned  with 
and  interested  in  the  right  care  and  development  of  boys  and 
girls  have  become  conscious  of  how  inadequately  this  country  is 
providing  proper  educational  opportunities  for  our  exceptional 
children.  In  addition  to  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  children 
exhibiting  behavior  problems  at  that  time,  the  report  also  pointed 
out  that  there  were  one-half  million  mentally  retarded  children 
and  equally  as  many  gifted  or  superior  children.  To  this  list 
were  added  the  thousands  of  handicapped  children  of  one  type  or 
another.  The  extent  of  the  problem  itself  staggered  our  best 
thinking. 

Today  there  are  approximately  22,000,000  children  ranging  in 
age  from  5  to  14  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Nation, 
public  and  private.  According  to  the  study  made  in  1938  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  following  startling  facts  indicate  that  our 
problem  has  not  yet  been  solved : 

1.  There  are  800,000  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13 
years  who  are  not  going  to  school  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  not  going  to  school  because  schools  are  not  avail- 
able for  them  to  attend,  or  are  so  located  that  attendance  is 
practically  impossible  .... 

2.  One  and  a  half  million  handicapped  children  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  right  kind  of  education  which  is  indicated  as 
desirable  for  their  particular  needs. 

In  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  facing  educators,  . 
Dr.  Elise  H.  Martens,  Senior  Specialist  in  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  truly  sounded 
the  nation's  "clarion  call  to  arms"  in  behalf  of  this  host  of  chil- 
dren needing  special  consideration  when  she  said,  in  part : 

The  great  summation  of  all  these  figures  presents  a 
challenge  calling  for  united  and  persistent  effort  in  or- 
ganizing an  educational  program  which  will  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  this  army  of  children  who  will  one  day 
become  an  army  of  adults  and  a  very  real  part  of  the 
vast  citizenry  of  our  democracy.  Shall  they  be  a 
contributing  part  of  our  social  life,  or  shall  they  become 
liabilities  that  will  drain  the  resources  of  society?  The 
answer  which  we  make  to  that  question  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  provisions  which  we  are  willing  to  make 
for  them  while  they  are  still  children;  in  the  sincerity 
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with  which  we  shall  undertake  to  capitalize  their 
powers  and  minimize  their  handicaps;  in  the  effective- 
ness with  which  we  plan  to  educate  them  in  those  things 
which  they  can  do  and  prevent  the  helplessness  that 
results  from  lack  of  training;  finally  in  the  skill  with 
which  we  diagnose  their  difficulties  and  avert  the  un- 
social attitudes  that  result  from  maladjustment.  The 
exceptional  child  is  most  certainly  an  economic  factor. 
Shall  we  spend  our  money  to  educate  him  aright  to 
social  efficiency,  or  shall  we  spend  it  for  almshouses, 
hospitals,  reformatories  and  prisons  to  house  him  when 
he  is  grown? 

*    *    *  * 

State  school  departments,  school  superintendents,  and 
supervisors  cannot  get  away  from  the  insistent  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  presence  of  these  children  in  fheir 
communities  and  the  obligation  of  making  some  educa- 
tional provision  for  them  which  shall  be  in  keeping 
with  their  needs  rather  than  with  our  convenience. 
Some  are  facing  the  situation  squarely  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  some  special  instruction  for  one  or  more 
types  of  exceptional  children  in  their  communities. 
Others  recognize  the  existence  of  the  problem  but  stand 
helpless  and  hopeless  before  it,  feeling  that  the  children 
are  too  scattered  and  finances  are  too  low  to  admit  of 
a  solution.  Still  others  are  hiding  their  heads  in  the 
sand,  as  it  were,  and  refuse  to  see  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

What  then  can  North  Carolina  answer  in  response  to  the 
direct  challenge  made  in  regard  to  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  her  exceptional  children?  Let  us  look  more  critically  at  the 
situation  that  exists  and  then  evaluate  what  has  been  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  the  various  activities  that  are  being  pro- 
jected in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  in  the  residential 
schools  of  the  State. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Problem 

At  the  outset,  it  is  obviously  important  that  all  those  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  and  helping  to  provide  maximum  service 
for  the  different  types  of  exceptional  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  should  learn  as  much  as  possible  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  general  problem  as  indicated  by  our  present 
available  records.  Statistics  are  of  value  in  this  connection  in 
that  they  not  only  indicate  the  prevailing  tendency,  but  also  point 
out  the  general  direction  in  which  the  program  is  moving.  The 
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objective  evidence  set  forth  may  be  of  further  value  in  focusing 
proper  attention  upon  the  immediate  need  for  more  intelligent, 
constructive  action  relative  to  stimulating  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  appropriate  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  with  exceptional  problems. 

In  the  white  public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  school  year  1937-1938,  465,435  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  seven  elementary  grades  and  the  ten  special-class  divisions. 
Of  this  number  66.2  per  cent  were  of  normal  age  for  their  grade 
and  2.4  per  cent  under  age.  It  is  a  rather  disconcerting  fact  to 
record  that  3.2  per  cent  were  four  years  or  more  over-age,  4.5  per 
cent  were  three  years  over  age,  8.5  per  cent,  two  years,  and  15.2 
per  cent,  one  year.  In  other  words,  31.4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  were  older  than  the  normal  age  for  the  grades  in  which 
they  were  placed  and  were  retarded  from  one  to  four  or  more 
years. 

In  all  of  the  regular  elementary  grades  there  was  a  wide  range 
in  age-grade  status  and  distribution.  Out  of  an  enrollment  of 
83,731  pupils,  the  first  grade  presented  15,710  pupils  who  were 
over-age  for  the  grade  in  which  they  were  located — or  18.8  per 
cent,  the  smallest  per  cent  of  retarded  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  percentage  increased 
consistently  in  each  higher  grade  until  the  sixth  grade  was 
reached,  when  a  slight  marginal  decrease  became  evident  for 
both  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  grades.  However,  the  ratio  ex- 
ceeded the  28  per  cent  level  for  all  of  the  grade  groups,  except 
the  first  grade,  and  finally  reached  38  per  cent  for  the  fifth  grade. 

The  growth  in  over-ageness  of  the  two  combined  special  groups 
of  60.2  per  cent  was  even  more  increasingly  significant.  Here 
again  there  was  a  variation  in  steadiness.  According  to  the 
official  report,  there  were  473  out  of  821  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
primary-special  class,  or  57.6  per  cent  whose  ages  ranged  far  in 
excess  of  the  normal  age  for  children  of  this  level.  Similarly, 
this  was  true  of  the  grammar-grade-special  group,  who  had  411 
over-age  pupils  out  of  647,  or  63.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

For  various  reasons,  more  than  100,500  elementary  school 
children,  or  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment, experienced  failure  at  the  close  of  the  1937-1938  school 
term.  Strangely  enough,  the  first-grade  group  stood  at  the  head 
of  this  line  of  discouraged  boys  and  girls  by  having  not  only  the 
largest  number  of  these  left-overs  or  repeaters,  but  also  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  failures  for  the  entire 
elementary  school  system,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  special 
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group,  the  largest  percentage  for  the  individual  grade  enrollment. 
To  be  exact,  26,551  first  graders,  representing  26.4  per  cent  of  all 
the  left-overs  for  the  term  and  31.7  per  cent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership for  this  grade  group  itself,  were  unsuccessful. 

The  other  extreme  was  true  in  relation  to  pupil  promotion. 
While  the  record  shows  that  the  lowest  rate  of  acceleration 
existed  in  the  first  grade  (68.3  per  cent),  the  highest  rate  oc- 
curred in  the  seventh  grade,  when  an  82.1  per  cent  efficiency  level 
was  reached.  In  spite  of  the  10.4  per  cent  mount  made  by  the 
second  grade  at  the  outset,  there  was  a  more  or  less  steady  in- 
crease for  each  succeeding  grade,  with  only  slight  variations  in 
two  of  the  intermediate  grade  groups. 

A  close-up  view  of  the  two  special  groups  indicate  that  here 
again  fewer  of  the  children  involved  experienced  success  than 
one  might  reasonably  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  grammar- 
grade-special  group  achieved  the  lowest  record  of  65.2  per  cent 
for  the  entire  elementary  school  and  the  primary-special  exceeded 
the  first  grade — or  the  next  in  line — by  only  one  point. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  data,  conclusive  proof  has  been 
produced  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  are  some  children  en- 
rolled in  every  elementary  grade  throughout  our  school  system 
who  are  unsuccessful  for  various  reasons,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, needing  special  help  of.  one  kind  or  another  in  order  to  find 
the  proper  solution  to  their  specific  problems.  Each  year  many 
teachers  and  principals  are  no  doubt  confronted  with  this  search- 
ing question:  "What  can  we  do  to  meet  intelligently  the  needs 
and  interests  of  these  pupils  and  thereby  enable  them  to  move 
forward  rapidly  and  successfully  and  escape  the  blighting  effect 
of  repeated  failure?"  In  answer  to  this  perplexing  problem, 
school  administrators  and  teachers  have  a  two-fold  task  to  per- 
form: (1)  to  study  each  child  in  question  and  discover  all  they 
can  about  his  specific  growth  needs,  and  (2)  to  help  meet  these 
needs  so  far  as  possible  by  providing  a  school  program  that  is 
best  suited  to  his  level  of  maturity. 

The  Educational  Opportunities  Available  for  Meeting 
Growth  Needs  of  Exceptional  Children 

In  the  process  of  adjusting  to  an  ever-increasing  range  in 
abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of  those  enrolled,  school  officials  are 
finding  it  necessary  not  only  to  extend  the  school  facilities  and 
offerings,  but  also  to  broaden  the  objectives  of  the  educational 
program  to  include  more  desirable  aspects  of  child  development. 
More  and  more,  the  schools  are  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
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changing  their  courses,  their  methods  and  techniques,  and  their 
organizations  to  meet  more  fully  and  wisely  the  varying  needs 
and  interests  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  abilities  and  back- 
grounds. 

For  the  most  part,  the  educational  opportunities  that  have  been 
available  thus  far  have  centered  chiefly  about  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  socially  maladjusted  groups.  Prior  to  1937,  no 
provision  as  to  personnel,  finance,  and  instructional  organization 
was  made  by  any  organized  school  group  for  the  blind  and 
hard  of  hearing,  the  crippled,  the  speech  defectives,  and  the 
mentally  gifted.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  certain  remedial 
defects  of  the  physically  handicapped  have  been  given  individual 
attention  in  varying  degrees  by  some  schools.  In  one  city  school 
a  special  class  for  the  delicate  children  was  conducted  for  a  period 
of  time. 

The  reports  secured  firsthand  from  a  number  of  schools  in  the 
State,  varying  in  type  from  village  consolidated  schools  to  city 
units,  indicate  that  various  approaches  have  been  used  from  time 
to  time  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  phases  of 
this  important  problem.  Chief  among  these  have  been  special 
classes,  ungraded  classes,  opportunity  classes,  and  remedial  sub- 
ject groups.  Certain  systems  of  classification,  clinical  service, 
and  individual  aid  have  also  been  in  operation. 

During  1937-1938,  569  primary  children  were  enrolled  in  special 
classes  scattered  over  the  State  in  seven  county  and  ten  city  ad- 
ministrative units;  while  422  grammar-grade  children  were  at 
|  work  in  seven  county  and  equally  as  many  city  administrative 
units.  The  unofficial  record  for  the  school  year  just  closed  does 
not  show  a  considerable  observable  change  in  this  respect.  In  the 
main,  the  general  pattern  remained  the  same.  However,  authen- 
tic reports  have  come  from  many  of  the  individual  school  units 
that  promoted  special  classes  last  year  to  the  effect  that  this  type 
classification  has  been  discontinued  by  them  this  school  term. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  needs  of  the  children 
have  been  met  more  adequately  than  before  the  establishment 
of  special  classes.  Nor  does  the  record  cited  earlier  regarding 
the  failure  of  the  children  previously  enrolled  in  these  groups 
indicate  that  this  type  organization  has  served  them  successfully. 

Although  North  Carolina  has  not  yet  established  a  State-wide 
public  school  program  for  meeting  adequately  the  needs  of  all 
types  of  exceptional  children,  there  is  evidence  that  a  number  of 
school  systems  are  facing  the  issue  boldly  and  in  turn  are  trying 
to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by  this  large  and  important 
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group.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  understood  that  com- 
mendable programs  have  been  projected  by  school  units  as  a 
whole  and  by  individual  teachers  within  the  system  itself  in  an 
effort  to  face  the  situation  fairly. 

In  many  school  situations  throughout  the  State  there  are 
teachers  and  administrators  with  vision  who  have  the  courage 
continually  to  reorganize  and  develop  cooperative  democratic 
programs  based  upon  the  distinctive  growth  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  Accounts  of  such  definite  contributions  to  education 
should  be  made  available  to  other  teachers  in  the  field.  The 
different  types  of  programs  which  follow  are  illustrative  of  how 
certain  school  units  have  adapted,  in  varying  degrees,  their 
organization,  procedures,  materials  of  instruction,  and  subsequent 
activities — looking  toward  the  development  of  meaningful  ex- 
periences that  will  carry  the  members  of  the  particular  learning 
group  progressively  forward  in  more  desirable  ways  of  living. 

TYPE  PROGRAMS  IN  PROGRESS 

A  Program  for  All  Exceptional  Children 
in  a  City  Administrative  Unit 

When  plans  were  made  by  the  Greensboro  City  School  officials 
for  the  year  1937-1938,  special  consideration  was  given  to  the 
development  and  the  projection  of  a  more  balanced  school  pro- 
gram that  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  children 
enrolled.  This  objective  involved  taking  into  account  the  large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  system  who  presented 
specific  problems  of  one  type  or  another,  and  adjusting  the 
curriculum  offerings,  methods  of  teaching,  and  classifications  in 
such  a  way  that  these  children  might  experience  more  desirable 
growth,  achievement,  and  happy  living. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  additional  service,  the  School  Board 
created  the  position  of  helping  teacher  for  the  exceptional  chil- 
dren in  the  system  and  appointed  a  well-qualified  person  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  Such  an  appointment  represented  the  first 
official  school  action  in  the  State  to  meet  this  obligation  on  a 
broad,  all-inclusive  basis. 

Within  the  last  two  years  under  the  leadership  of  the  helping 
teacher  assigned  to  this  special  task,  the  Greensboro  City  School 
System  has  made  a  fine  beginning  toward  initiating  a  definite 
program  that  takes  into  account  all  eight  groups  included  in  the 
major  divisions  listed  for  exceptional  children  and  attempts  to 
make  provision  for  their  individual  differences.    During  this 
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time  the  theme  has  been  "Let  us  set  the  child  in  our  midst  and 
know  him".  In  this  connection,  a  conscious  effort  has  been  put 
forth  "to  study  the  whole  child — physically,  mentally,  socially, 
and  emotionally — and  to  guide  his  interests  and  abilities  into  the 
development  of  the  most  worthwhile  citizen  as  far  as  his  capaci- 
ties permit" .  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  goal,  the  following  major 
objectives  were  set  up: 

1.  To  work  toward  the  growth  and  development  of  an  inte- 
grated personality  for  every  pupil. 

2.  To  adjust  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children 
enrolled. 

3.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  retardation  in  the  skill  subjects. 

As  the  long-view  goal  in  mind  was  to  develop  a  type  program 
that  would  prevent  retardation  in  the  schools,  the  initial  program 
of  work  for  the  exceptional  children  in  the  system  was  centered 
largely  about  a  survey  of  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  the  present 
problem.  Among  the  first  considerations  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
this  condition  was  the  development  of  a  systematic  and  con- 
tinuous plan  for  the  discovery  and  appraisal  of  existing  pupil 
needs.  Accordingly,  questionnaires  calling  for  pertinent  data 
regarding  pupil  status  were  filled  out  by  all  elementary  teachers 
in  the  system.  The  tabulated  results  served  not  only  to  locate 
those  grades  in  the  nine  elementary  schools  that  had  the  greatest 
number  of  failures,  but  also  to  discover  specifically  those  indi- 
vidual children  who  were  not  having  a  successful  school  ex- 
perience. Furthermore,  the  record  showed  that  the  largest 
number  of  retardates  were  in  the  first  grade  and  that  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  nine  schools  checked  were  retarded 
from  one  to  four  or  more  years. 

This  general  survey  work  was  followed  by  diagnostic  indi- 
vidual and  group  testing  in  order  to  find  the  cause  of  each 
individual  disability.  A  comprehensive  Child  Study  Summary 
Record  was  compiled  for  each  exceptional  child  and  filed  with  his 
other  individual  personal  records.  Based  upon  the  belief  that  a 
one-track  curriculum  for  all  pupils  would  not  lead  to  successful 
achievement,  the  information  thus  assembled  was  used  as  a  guide 
in  planning  more  intelligently  a  program  to  meet  his  specific 
needs.  Various  significant  factors  that  influence  the  learning 
process  were  likewise  taken  into  account. 

In  order  to  further  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  at  the 
outset,  the  program  as  a  whole  was  divided  into  four  phases: 
remedial,  corrective,  special,  and  preventive. 
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Remedial.  The  plan  and  method  of  remedial  instruction 
called  for  the  formation  of  adjustment  groups  in  different  sub- 
ject matter  fields  to  be  integrated  with  the  regular  classroom 
work,  and  involved  diagnostic  testing,  planning  remedial  work 
with  teacher  and  pupils,  group  and  individual  teaching,  and  check- 
ing improvements.  For  example,  those  pupils  who  ranked  below 
their  grade  and  were  unable  to  read  materials  on  their  grade  level 
worked  in  special  guidance  groups  for  both  corrective  and 
remedial  reading.  After  each  case  was  studied  and  diagnosed  by 
means  of  test  data  and  other  reliable  information,  carefully 
planned  remedies  adapted  to  the  level  of  his  scholastic  ability 
were  applied  to  meet  the  discovered  needs.  Although  special  em- 
phasis was  given  to  reading,  similar  individual  and  group  work 
in  other  subjects  was  also  attempted.  This  was  an  endeavor  to 
help  the  academically  handicapped  child  become  successful  in  his 
daily  work,  without  segregating  him  from  the  larger  group  and 
thereby  emphasizing  his  shortage  unduly.  As  a  further  service 
in  this  connection,  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  building  a 
Materials  Bureau  for  the  use  of  retarded  children.  It  consists 
of  reading  books  and  materials  on  varying  interest  and  difficulty 
levels  and  helpful  aids  for  constructive  drill  work  and  develop- 
ment in  vocabulary  training,  reading  techniques,  and  other 
subject-matter  difficulties. 

Corrective.  At  the  outset,  the  corrective  work  was  focused 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  three  specific  activities : 

1.  Finding  out  the  physical  defects  of  individual  children  and 
securing  corrective  measures  for  each,  if  possible. 

2.  Providing  especially  for  examination  of  those  children  with 
defective  speech,  followed  by  appropriate  training  and 
practice  leading  to  the  correction  of  the  defect  and  to  the 
proper  speech  development. 

3.  Stressing  correction  of  posture  through  carefully  chosen 
games  the  first  year  and  by  combining  the  work  with  the 
developmental  and  corrective  speech  program. 

Special.  The  suggested  plan  for  special  work  involved  making 
specific  provision  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  more 
gifted  children,  those  children  with  limited  abilities,  and  those 
presenting  behavior  problems.  Here  an  attempt  was  made  to 
recognize  the  diversified  interests  and  abilities  of  the  individual 
pupils  in  the  above  groups  and  to  develop  a  more  satisfactory 
curriculum  for  meeting  some  of  their  expressed  needs  on  their 
own  maturity  level.    However,  no  very  definite  changes  in  the 
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present  curriculum  have  been  effected  to  date,  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  program. 

Preventive.  To  the  end  that  each  school  entrant's  needs  may 
be  met  satisfactorily,  the  helping  teacher  is  directing  her  efforts 
and  enlisting  the  active  support  of  the  school  group.  The  fol- 
lowing activities  projected  in  the  interest  of  a  preventive  program 
should  bear  productive  fruit : 

1.  Meeting  with  mothers  at  "Summer  Round-Up"  in  various 
schools  and  discussing  with  them  reading  readiness  and 
some  of  the  implications  for  child  growth;  holding  indi- 
vidual conferences  with  those  who  have  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  sharing  with  them  helpful  bulletins  regarding  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  young  child. 

2.  Carrying  forward  a  cooperative  speech  development  pro- 
gram in  a  first  and  a  second  grade,  and  compiling  a  bulletin 
on  Choral  Speaking  for  Development  of  Speech,  with  special 
attention  given  to  posture  and  other  vital  aspects  of  the 
work. 

3.  Checking  vocabulary  requirements  for  first  grade.  This  has 
already  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  academic  achieve- 
ments expected. 

4.  Appointing  special  committees  to  study  during  vacation 
period  the  reading  materials  needed  for  pre-primers,  the 
integration  of  reading  and  the  social  studies,  the  relation  of 
child  development  to  reading  readiness,  and  other  allied 
topics.  It  should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee work  did  not  materialize  on  account  of  unavoidable 
changes  in  personnel  being  made  too  late  to  effect  desired 
results. 

The  following  brief  statements,  compiled  from  the  Summary 
of  Results  and  other  reports  made  by  the  helping  teacher  regard- 
ing the  most  satisfying  accomplishments  during  the  two-year 
period,  are  likewise  indicative  of  the  scope  of  work  attempted 
thus  far: 

1.  A  system-wide  survey  of  retardation  was  made  in  order  to 
locate  the  causes  and  to  provide  necessary  remedies. 
Through  a  study  of  individual  differences,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  survey  results,  increased  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
prevention  of  a  similar  condition  from  developing  in  the 
system.  Greater  interest  was  also  stimulated  in  the  needed 
changes  in  the  first-grade  program. 

2.  The  work  in  remedial  reading  has  grown  throughout  the 
elementary  schools.  Twenty-seven  groups  in  twenty-two 
grades  were  tested,  followed  by  the  organization  of  adjust- 
ment groups  as  an  aid  toward  eliminating  the  deficiencies 
located.  Plans  and  materials  adapted  to  suit  the  different 
reading  levels  were  provided  and  the  necessary  oral  checks 
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were  given  at  regular  intervals.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
accomplished  through  the  administration  of  the  remedial 
reading  program  and  the  proper  adjustments  of  pupils 
within  the  grades,  two  special  grades  were  discontinued  and 
all  but  six  pupils  were  considered  eligible  for  regular  grade 
placement.  During  three  months  of  remedial  training  with 
certain  groups,  the  pupils  scored  higher  than  those  to  whom 
no  special  help  had  been  given.  On  the  whole,  satisfactory 
gains  were  shown  and  pupils  were  enabled  to  move  forward 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  retained. 

3.  A  diagnostic  study  in  spelling  was  made  throughout  the 
sixth  grades.  Remedial  measures  were  used  to  advantage 
with  many  of  the  groups  involved. 

4.  Seventy-five  cases  of  extreme  disabilities  were  examined  and 
detailed  records  were  made  of  the  findings. 

5.  The  Stanford-Binet  Tests  were  administered  to  twenty-two 
pupils.  After  the  study  was  made,  suggestions  were  offered 
regarding  next  steps. 

6.  One  hundred  thirty-three  pupils  with  defective  speech  were 
tested  in  order  to  locate  their  specific  handicaps.  The  de- 
fects discovered  were  classified  as  follows:  stammering, 
lateral  lisping,  infantile  speech,  and  those  speech  difficulties 
resulting  from  deafness,  spastic  cases,  retarded  mentality, 
and  malformation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  such  as  soft 
palate,  cleft  palate,  and  tongue  tie.  Appropriate  remedial 
or  corrective  practice  exercises  for  each  case,  followed  by 
systematic  check  ups,  were  given.  Once  a  month  on  regular 
schedule,  the  helping  teacher  worked  with  each  child  indi- 
vidually at  varying  length  periods,  but  not  exceeding  forty 
minutes.  Although  the  time  limit  between  contacts  with 
the  pupils  made  satisfactory  results  a  rather  slow  process, 
definite  improvement  was  shown  with  those  who  were  served 
during  the  two-year  period.  It  was  found  that  there  were 
three  very  deaf  children  who  needed  lip  reading  instruction. 

7.  Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  helping  teacher  and 
the  City  Health  Department,  a  hard-of -hearing  testing  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  secured 
for  all  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city, 
both  Negro  and  white.  The  results  obtained  from  the 
hearing  acuity  tests  through  the  use  of  the  audiometer  indi- 
cated that  477  pupils  had  defective  hearing  and  were  unable, 
therefore,  to  profit  maximally  from  the  school  program 
offered. 

8.  Those  children  experiencing  eye  difficulties  were  tested. 
Whenever  it  could  be  arranged,  all  necessary  corrections 
were  made.  See  the  Sight-Saving  Class  for  the  program  of 
work  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of  those  children  with 
serious  eye  defects. 

9.  A  study  of  malnutrition  cases  was  continued  as  formerly. 
This  was  carried  on  through  the  Health  Department. 
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10.  Teachers  were  given  definite  help  in  classifying  their  pupils 
and  in  overcoming  problem  situations. 

11.  Various  bulletins  were  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
in  the  interest  of  the  program.  Notably  among  these  were : 
The  Child  Study  Summary  Bulletin  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, A  Diagnostic  Child  Study  Chart  for  Enrolling  Adjust- 
ment Groups,  A  Choral  Speaking  Anthology  for  Speech 
Development  and  Correction,  Helpful  Hints  for  the  Excep- 
tional Child,  and  Studies  in  Retardation  regarding  Defective 
Speech,  Reading  Readiness,  Remedial  Reading,  Special 
Classes,  Remedial  Groups,  and  so  forth. 

Appraisal. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Greensboro  has  taken  the  initial  step  forward 
along  this  line  and  is  leading  the  way  for  the  State  as  a  whole  in 
organizing  the  first  school-wide  program  in  the  interest  of  all 
children  who  have  problems  or  who  are  not  making  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  their  environment.  Within  a  two-year  period  the 
duties  of  the  helping  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work  have  been 
expanded  until  now  she  is  the  official  Director  of  Training  for 
Exceptional  Children.  Prior  to  this  time,  however,  her  work  has 
been  chiefly  that  of  a  helping  teacher  for  those  individual  pupils 
I  who  were  unsuccessful  for  various  reasons  and  for  varying  time 
limits. 

The  efficiency  of  such  individualized  training  is  dependent  upon 
i  a  definite  follow-up  program  being  maintained  by  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  who  works  closely  with  the  special  teacher  in 
carrying  out  directions  and  suggestions  of  value  in  further  help- 
ing the  individual  child  overcome  his  difficulties.  As  time  has 
passed,  many  of  the  classroom  teachers  in  the  system  have  recog- 
nized more  and  more  the  great  need  for  this  specific  work  with 
children  experiencing  problems  and  have  assumed  their  personal 
responsibility  in  relation  to  it.  However,  too  much  of  the  obli- 
gation was  left  to  the  helping  teacher  to  warrant  as  closely  an 
integrated  program  from  resulting  as  was  desirable  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  child  participating.  Now  that  the  function  of 
the  person  guiding  the  work  has  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  that 
her  direct  focus  of  effort  is  centered  upon  helping  the  teachers 
meet  this  problem  more  adequately,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  more 
quickly  and  with  less  dissipation  of  time  and  energy. 

Work  with  groups  in  special  classes  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren has  gone  forward  continuously,  but  not  always  with  very 
satisfactory  results.    To  date  none  of  the  segregated  special 
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classes  has  been  tested  scientifically  and  assigned  for  special 
training  by  a  teacher  who  was  specially  trained  for  that  particular 
work. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  world  for  these  children  to  fill — a  work 
for  them  to  do.  They  should  receive  their  share  of  educational 
attention.  This  must  be  recognized  by  the  school.  Measures 
should  be  taken  to  give  these  children  the  type  training,  both 
kind  and  amount,  that  they  can  do  successfully  on  their  own  | 
maturity  level  and  that  will  better  equip  them  to  live  happily  and 
profitably.  Shop  work  and  other  suitable  trade  instruction  should 
be  made  available  to  them  as  a  preparation  for  vocational  activi- 
ties. A  practical  course  in  home  making  and  better  living  could 
be  arranged  in  the  elementary  schools  in  connection  with  the 
junior  high  school  and  at  no  extra  cost.  All  in  all,  a  program 
should  be  planned  for  them  that  will  more  nearly  fit  their  life 
needs  and  interests,  as  well  as  abilities,  and  yet  will  not  be  stig- 
matizing in  effect.  In  the  administration  of  such  a  program  the 
teacher  must  of  necessity  be  free  to  adapt  the  methods,  also  the 
amount  and  type  of  experiences  offered,  so  as  to  promote  optimum 
growth  on  the  part  of  each  individual  child.  This  would  likewise 
involve  the  establishment  of  standards  of  accomplishment  in 
keeping  with  his  ability  to  make  progress. 

If  the  type  program  as  conceived  by  the  Director  of  the  Train- 
ing of  Exceptional  Children  is  properly  coordinated  and  efficiently 
carried  forward  by  all  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  should  aid  each  exceptional  child  to  make  those  desirable 
adjustments  that  would  result  in  a  maximum  of  life  satisfactions. 
More  and  more,  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  school  officials,  the 
parents,  and  the  community  must  work  together  cooperatively 
to  find  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  and  then  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  wholesome  learning  condition  that  will  promote  desirable, 
all-round  pupil  growth  and  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  the  type  remedial  and  corrective  program 
herein  described.  Furthermore,  the  full  significance  of  this 
division  and  all  that  it  entails  as  a  worthwhile  need  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction  must  be  recognized,  and  the  program  of 
work  set  forth  .must  be  regarded  as  a  logical  and  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum  and  not  as  a  minor  phase  of  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  repetition  and  stagnation  and  to  better 
insure  a  happy,  successful  adventure  through  school,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  official  in  charge, 
full  provision  will  be  made  for  an  early  diagnosis  and  study  of 
each  pupil  at  his  school  entrance  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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desirable  developmental  program  that  will  be  carried  on,  if  neces- 
sary, through  a  prolonged  span  of  years  in  the  primary  school  by 
(1)  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  teaching  of  skills  to  matura- 
tion and  readiness ;  (2)  providing  a  balanced  program  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  traditional  subjects  and  the  arts,  based  upon  the 
individual  child's  maturity  and  social  fitness  at  the  time;  and 
(3)  substituting  informal  letters  and  conferences  with  parents 
for  formal  report  cards.  Such  an  arrangement  may  involve  the 
organization  of  a  junior-primary  grade  for  those  children  whose 
all-round  development  will  not  permit  their  successful  moving 
forward  at  the  time  with  the  regular  first-grade  program.  If  so, 
it  should  be  effected  by  skillful  and  intelligent  planning. 

A  Sight-Saving  Class 

Statistics  show  that  about  twenty  per  cent  of  our  school 
children  have  some  defect  of  vision.  Moreover,  the  most  con- 
servative estimates  indicate  that  a  small  group,  about  one  child 
in  a  thousand  of  the  elementary  school  population,  have  defects 
so  serious  that  they  should  not  continue  in  the  regular  school 
without  special  educational  tools.  Many  communities  have  found 
that  one  child  in  five  hundred  more  nearly  approximates  the  ratio. 
The  needs  of  these  children  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the 
normally  seeing  children;  so  appropriate  procedures  must  be 
made  effective  to  take  care  of  their  distinct  needs,  if  the  school 
expects  to  make  progress  in  solving  the  problem  of  sight  conser- 
vation. The  welfare  of  this  exceptional  group  demands  our  best 
planned  endeavor  based  upon  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  situation. 

Here  again  Greensboro  has  blazed  the  trail  and  has  won  the 
merited  distinction  of  having  established  the  first  and  only  sight- 
saving  class  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  partially  seeing 
children  in  the  city  system  who,  because  of  seriously  defective 
vision,  cannot  be  educated  profitably  under  conditions  provided  in 
the  regular  grade  or  who,  by  attempting  the  prescribed  school 
work,  similarly  might  increase  their  eye  difficulty.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1937  under  the  direct  financial  sponsorship  and 
leadership  of  the  Greensboro  Kiwanis  Club  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  the  City  School 
Board,  and  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  sight-saving  class  is  located  in  the  Central  Junior  High 
School  and  serves  pupils  from  grades  one  through  eight  in  the 
entire  school  system.  During  its  existence  sixteen  children  have 
been  enrolled.    However,  there  are  eleven  in  membership  this 
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year,  with  all  grades  represented  except  the  fourth  and  the  sixth. 
As  the  work  is  largely  individual,  the  number  per  teacher  must 
necessarily  be  small.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  since  its 
organization  had  special  training  at  Columbia  University  for  the 
specific  work  involved.  This  included  specialized  courses  of  in- 
struction in  sight-saving  and  the  hygiene  of  the  eye  under 
educational  leaders  in  this  particular  field,  followed  by  supervised 
observation  in  the  sight-saving  classes  being  conducted  there 
according  to  accepted  standards  of  excellence.  Furthermore,  she 
attended  daily  lectures  at  New  York  Medical  Center  given  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  eye  physicians  known,  in  order  that 
she  might  have  some  understanding  of  the  most  common  eye 
diseases  and  their  treatment  and,  therefore,  know  better  how  to 
help  the  pupils  conserve  their  vision. 

The  teacher  of  the  class  works  cooperatively  with  the  Health 
Department  and  the  opthamologists  of  the  city  in  an  effort  (1) 
to  locate  the  children  with  eye  difficulties  who  are  eligible  for 
sight-saving  instruction,  and  (2)  to  promote  an  adequate  eye- 
health  program  that  will  meet  their  all-round  needs.  According 
to  the  record  on  file,  this,  in  brief,  is  the  procedure  followed : 

A  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  class  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  opthamologist.  On  entering  the  school  and 
again  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  grades,  each  pupil's 
vision  is  tested  by  the  City  Health  Department.  The 
names  of  those  who  have  serious  visual  handicaps  are 
turned  over  to  the  educational  authorities.  The  teacher 
of  the  class  then  investigates  each  by  consulting  the 
pupil's  own  eye  physician,  whose  recommendation  de- 
termines where  the  pupil  shall  be  placed.  If  the  pupil 
is  admitted  to  the  sight-saving  class,  the  teacher  follows 
the  opthamologist's  recommendation  in  the  conservation 
of  the  pupil's  vision.  The  eye  physicians  of  the  city  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  cooperation  in  the  work. 
Not  all  suspects  can  be  detected  through  the  Health 
Department  as  each  client  is  not  tested  annually,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  alert  opthamologists  that  many 
learn  of  the  advantages  of  the  class. 

A  cooperative  plan  of  conducting  the  class  is  in  operation, 
whereby  the  work  is  coordinated  with  that  of  the  regular  class. 
In  this  way,  the  pupils  have  all  of  their  oral  work  with  the 
regular  classes,  but  return  to  the  specially  equipped  room  for  the 
preparation  of  their  assignments  and  other  work  that  requires 
close  use  of  their  eyes.  They  also  participate  in  all  of  the  social 
and  recreational  activities,  such  as  trips,  class  meetings,  audi- 
torium programs,  group  discussions,  and  general  activity  and 
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play  periods  that  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
regular  grade.  No  exceptions  are  made  to  the  general  plan, 
unless  the  work  assigned  conflicts  with  the  program  recommended 
by  the  doctor  for  a  particular  child. 

Since  emphasis  must  be  centered  upon  individual  work  in  this 
situation,  the  teacher  is  an  indispensable  helper  for  each  pupil. 
Among  other  services,  it  is  her  special  responsibility  to  teach 
arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  to  each  pupil.  At  times 
one  may  find  her  reading  to  the  group  specific  assignments,  made 
in  the  regular  class,  that  are  not  available  in  large  print.  Or  she 
may  be  enlarging,  by  means  of  a  special  typewriter,  certain 
materials  for  use  of  individual  students,  such  as  tests,  memory 
work,  dictionary  work,  and  so  forth.  Then  again  she  may  be 
engaged  in  helping  different  children  master  certain  techniques 
of  the  touch  system  in  typing  in  order  that  they  may  develop  a 
more  satisfactory  way  of  preparing  their  written  work. 

"Eye  hygiene  is  taught  in  the  class  in  order  that  the  pupils 
may  know  how  and  why  to  properly  care  for  their  eyes.  Pupils  are 
encouraged  to  become  ear-minded, — that  is,  to  listen  to  stories, 
to  hear  news  and  plays  on  the  radio,  and  to  attend  lectures. 
During  the  school  day  pupils  in  the  class  are  not  permitted  to 
use  their  eyes  for  close  work  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  continuously.  They  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  a 
different  type  of  activity,  such  as  clay  modeling,  mass  painting, 
and  typing,  or  they  may  rest  their  eyes  by  simply  looking  in  the 
distance  for  a  few  minutes.  Even  if  continued  use  of  diseased 
eyes  does  not  harm  the  eyes  themselves,  it  does  place  the  child 
under  such  a  nervous  strain  that  he  cannot  react  normally  to 
situations  that  he  must  of  necessity  meet." 

Such  an  arrangement  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  not 
only  to  work  under  more  or  less  normal  conditions  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  minimum  strain,  but  also  "to  mingle  and  compete 
with  other  children  as  do  those  of  normal  vision".  At  the  same 
time  it  safeguards  the  possibility  of  their  developing  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  that  might  result  from  segregation  or  from  failure  to 
achieve  success. 

All  equipment  and  procedures  are  carefully  scrutinized  and 
appraised  from  the  standpoint  of  their  influence  on  the  eye  health 
of  the  children  involved.  In  order  that  their  specific  needs  may 
be  met  with  comfort  and  efficiency,  this  classroom,  with  a  possible 
exception,  is  specially  furnished  with  modern  equipment  that  has 
been  approved  according  to  accepted  standards  for  such  classes. 
Not  only  does  such  an  environment  promote  better  conditions  for 
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eye  hygiene,  but  it  also  stimulates  the  improvement  of  and  the 
provision  for  better  postural  habits. 

Adequate,  well-diffused,  and  well-distributed  illumination,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  supplies  a  maximum  of  uniform  light 
throughout  the  day  with  a  minimum  of  glare  for  the  pupils.  The 
indirect  lights  that  were  installed  for  use  in  this  room  are  auto- 
matically controlled  by  a  photo-electric  cell,  which  is  so  set  as  to 
permit  at  all  times  a  minimum  of  30-foot  candles  of  light  in  com- 
parison with  about  10  in  the  regular  classroom.  Six  outlets  are 
also  provided  in  order  to  insure  a  balanced  light  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  amount. 

As  a  further  aid  toward  minimizing  eyestrain,  all  desks,  wood- 
work, walls  and  ceiling,  furniture,  and  the  like,  are  in  dull  mat 
finish.  The  desks  are  both  movable  and  adjustable.  Not  only 
can  they  be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the  room  in  order  that 
each  pupil  may  obtain  the  kind  and  amount  of  light  best  suited 
to  meet  his  working  needs  at  the  time,  but  they  can  also  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  the  correct  height  for  him  and  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  slide  to  the  proper  focal  angle  for  his  individual  read- 
ing. Likewise,  the  books  are  printed  in  32-point  type  on  dull, 
unglazed,  egg-shell  tinted  paper  to  insure  more  comfortable, 
happy  reading  experiences  during  the  day.  Special  maps,  globes, 
paper,  pencils,  chalk,  and  other  special  types  of  supplies  and 
materials  are  available.  Typewriters  with  large,  bulletin-sized 
type  are  also  provided  as  a  definite  part  of  the  equipment  for  the 
use  of  both  pupils  and  teacher.  All  are  designed  to  make  seeing 
easier  and  thereby  to  aid  in  conserving  sight. 

The  following  Summary  Report  from  the  teacher  at  the  close 
of  the  year's  work  is  indicative  of  the  all-round  pupil  growth  that 
has  taken  place  in  a  brief  period: 

Although  the  class  has  been  in  operation  for  only  two 
years,  gratifying  results  have  been  seen.  The  progress 
of  the  pupils — mentally,  physically,  and  socially — has 
been  quite  satisfactory. 

Standard  tests,  though  not  always  an  accurate  meas- 
urement of  a  pupil's  progress,  are  the  best  known  means 
of  measuring  progress  at  present.  According  to  these, 
all  pupils  made  normal  progress  during  the  school  year 
and  several  made  far  above  normal.  Judging  from  their 
past  records,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  greatly  aided  by  the  type  of  instruction  offered  in 
the  class. 

There  was  evidence  of  physical  improvement.  Posture 
was  improved,  the  degree  of  improvement  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  see  the  print 
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at  the  distance  provided  by  the  desk.  However,  using 
the  blackboard  instead  of  paper  for  written  arithmetic, 
and  substituting  the  typewriter  for  other  written  work 
whenever  possible,  did  eliminate  much  of  the  bad  posture 
that  was  necessary  for  them  to  assume  in  order  to  do 
their  written  work  heretofore. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  vision.  One  child  has 
had  his  vision  restored  to  almost  normal  through 
operations  and  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  class. 
Although  he  was  in  the  class  only  temporarily,  he  could 
not  have  done  his  work  in  a  regular  grade  last  year  while 
he  was  under  treatment.  A  year's  work  was  saved  and 
the  child's  spirit  was  unbroken.  Another  pupil  will  be 
able  to  leave  the  class  next  year,  if  not  sooner,  as  the 
result  of  operations.  Upon  entrance  in  the  class,  he 
rated  three  grades  below  average  in  reading  ability.  As 
he  was  able  to  see  the  print  in  the  books  last  year,  he  is 
now  an  average  pupil  in  the  same  grade  as  his  former 
classmates.  He  has  not  only  regained  lost  ground,  but 
also  his  own  self  respect  .... 

Social  adjustment  is  something  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, but  can  only  be  observed.  Those  most  closely 
associated  with  the  pupils  know  that  in  many  instances 
attitudes  have  become  more  wholesome  and  social  ad- 
justments have  been  greatly  improved.  This  is  because 
the  pupils  work  under  much  less  strain.  Improved 
physical  environment  has  made  adjustments  simpler. 

The  child  who  has  learned  to  know  his  limitations  and 
who  has  accepted  his  handicap  with  the  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  his  abilities  has  a  better  chance 
not  only  to  protect  his  eyes,  but  to  conduct  himself  in 
a  perfectly  normal  and  wholesome  manner  among  his 
associates. 


Appraisal. 

The  program  of  work  that  has  been  organized  and  carried  out 
thus  far  in  the  Greensboro  Sight-Saving  Class  was  no  ordinary 
task.  Freeing  these  exceptional  children  for  more  efficient  pro- 
gress along  several  distinct  lines  of  living  and  learning  was  ac- 
complished largely  through  the  intelligent,  cooperative  planning 
and  sharing  of  those  several  groups  responsibly  concerned  with 
this  particular  undertaking.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that 
the  unified  efforts  of  the  contributing  participants  were  based 
upon  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  problems  underlying 
the  situation.  Furthermore,  their  focus  was  centered  upon  the 
satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  goal  set  out  to  be  achieved. 
As  a  result,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  individual  adjustments 
made  to  date  have  been  on  a  fairly  high  efficiency  basis. 
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However,  in  this  connection,  care  should  be  exercised  to  the 
extent  that  the  school  program  in  all  of  its  ramifications  offers 
sufficient  opportunities  to  these  children  to  practice  democratic 
living  in  a  functional  way.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  depart- 
mentalize the  work,  there  will  be  many  serious  omissions  and 
commissions  unless  the  day's  activities  are  properly  integrated 
and  closely  articulated  with  purposeful  experiencing.  Those  in 
charge  should  watch  this  aspect  of  the  program  and  prevent  a 
further  handicap  from  developing  in  these  children.  Appropriate 
procedures  along  all  lines  of  growth  must  be  made  effective  if  the 
school  expects  to  meet  their  all-round  developmental  needs  and 
thus  help  them  become  well-balanced,  integrated  personalities. 
This  presupposes  that  each  individual  child  must  be  studied  care- 
fully and  that  the  cumulative  data  assembled  must  be  used  in- 
telligently, not  only  in  planning  his  educational  progress,  but  also 
in  guiding  him  properly  to  make  desirable  adjustments  when 
facing  complex  situations. 

Now  that  the  school  system  has  the  services  of  a  Director  of 
Training  for  Exceptional  Children,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
work  with  the  partially  seeing  children  will  be  extended  to  in- 
clude additional  cases  whose  difficulties  have  not  been  very 
apparent  heretofore.  Such  administrative  activities  as  these 
will  doubtless  enter  in:  Securing  transportation  to  and  from 
school  for  those  children  who  do  not  live  on  a  bus  line  or  do  not 
have  other  means  of  getting  to  school ;  financing  a  thorough  eye 
examination  by  an  opthamologist  of  those  children  showing 
visual  difficulties  who  cannot  pay  the  cost  involved;  making 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  proper  transfer  of  children 
from  one  school  to  another  in  the  system;  and  making  other 
similar  adjustments.  It  may  also  involve  establishing  an  addi- 
tional class  for  high  school  students  needing  specific  help,  or 
continuing  the  present  plan  in  operation  through  the  high  school 
years.  In  any  event,  the  special  sight-saving  educational  facili- 
ties should  be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  the  situation  demands  in 
order  that  the  peculiar  needs  of  all  partially  seeing  children  in 
the  school  system  may  be  met. 

A  close  follow-up  of  those  children  who  leave  the  class  should 
be  maintained  and  records  of  their  progress  kept  on  file  in  the 
school.  If  such  a  coordinated  service  can  be  established  between 
the  regular  teacher  and  the  teacher  of  the  Sight-Saving  Class, 
it  will  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  each  child  by  helping  to 
prevent  gaps  and  lapses  from  occurring  as  a  result  of  using 
means  and  procedures  that  are  not  suited  to  his  particular  handi- 
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cap.  In  the  long  run,  the  promotion  of  a  consistent  program 
based  on  his  needs  would  represent,  among  other  important 
factors,  a  great  saving  of  feelings  and  attitudes  that  underlie  the 
proper  building  of  a  well-adjusted  individual. 

Occupational  Groups  in  a  County-City  Administrative  Unit 

The  general  statement  made  at  the  outset  is  applicable  to  the 
New  Hanover  County  Schools  regarding  those  elementary  school 
children  in  the  entire  system  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  had  fallen  out  of  step  with  the  regular  classes  and  were 
not  progressing  satisfactorily  in  their  school  work.  Unhappily, 
the  majority  of  these  children  had  experienced  failure  from  time 
to  time  and  so  had  been  unable  to  advance  each  year  from  grade 
to  grade  with  their  classmates;  many  had  lost  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  achieve;  while  others,  lacking  in  emo- 
tional stability,  had  developed  a  sinister  feeling  against  school 
and  society  in  general.  All  were  in  need  of  a  program  designed  to 
meet  their  special  requirements.  It  was  evident  that  unless  these 
children  were  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  things  which 
they  were  interested  in  and  could  understand,  they  would  leave 
school. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  over-age,  slow-learning 
children,  the  Special  Department  of  the  New  Hanover  High 
School  in  Wilmington  was  added  in  1937.  Under  the  leadership 
of  a  carefully  selected  person  delegated  to  this  specific  task,  a 
particular  program  was  offered  for  their  special  benefit.  "Life 
is  a  never  ending  process  of  adjustment",  commented  the  head 
of  the  Department  when  questioned  about  the  work,  "and  suc- 
cess depends  upon  finding  that  thing  to  do  that  is  best  suited  to 
one's  interests  and  abilities.  In  spite  of  all  their  problems,  we 
believe  that  under  proper  guidance  and  direction  the  majority  of 
these  children  can  be  helped  to  overcome  some  of  their  difficulties. 
Consequently,  we  set  as  our  major  objective  the  guidance  of  these 
pupils  (1)  in  developing  all  the  powers  within  them ;  (2)  in  facing 
problems  sanely  without  frustrations  and  conflicts ;  (3)  in  finding 
their  place  in  society ;  and  (4)  in  making  their  contribution,  how- 
ever small,  towards  the  betterment  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live." 

During  the  first  year  the  program  was  in  action,  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  145  in  the  Department.    However,  for  various 
-  reasons,  4  dropped  out  by  the  middle  of  the  term.    The  major 
factor  that  entered  into  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  classes 
organized  was  retardation.   However,  the  results  of  achievement 
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and  intelligence  tests,  administered  and  evaluated  by  the  teachers, 
were  used  to  some  extent  together  with  the  teacher's  general 
estimate  of  each  pupil.  Likewise,  the  records  of  the  physical 
defects,  as  discovered  by  the  regular  physical  examination  given, 
were  an  available  source  of  information  in  this  connection. 

The  only  special  work  that  was  carried  on  throughout  the  first 
year  with  any  degree  of  success  was  that  done  in  the  manual  arts 
room.  The  teacher  in  charge  felt  that,  though  the  children  were 
not  skilled,  they  had  developed  better  working  habits.  Regular 
sewing  classes  for  the  girls  were  started  the  last  half  of  the  term 
and  proved  to  be  most  successful.  Those  with  the  highest  mental 
equipment  showed  ability  and  interest  in  learning  to  make  their 
clothes  while  others  who  lacked  the  capacity  for  sustained  effort 
liked  to  embroider  with  bright  colors  and  to  make  small  household 
articles.  All  of  them  manifested  keen  interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  art  work  that  was  initiated  for  the  first  time  with  the  group. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  term  the  name  of  the  Special  Depart- 
ment was  changed  to  the  Occupational  Group.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  work  in  separate  classes  during  the 
five-hour  day  program.  The  schedule  was  so  arranged  that  about 
half  of  the  time  was  used  in  studying  the  minimum  essentials  of 
a  modified  course  in  arithmetic,  reading,  English,  and  the  social 
studies  that  were  closely  related  to  the  practical  work  carried  on 
in  the  shop  and  in  the  home  making  activities.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  the  shops  and  the  workroom,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  had  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  repairing  articles  and 
making  useful  and  beautiful  things.  Art,  music,  and  physical 
education  for  both  groups  were  also  a  definite  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  these  activities,  there  were  also  classes  for 
girls  in  various  aspects  of  home  making  and  better  living. 

The  Department  maintains  a  file  containing  accurate  and  de- 
tailed records  for  each  child.  These  include  the  results  of  the 
teacher's  achievement  tests  and  observations,  the  individual  case 
history,  the  personality  and  interest  inventory,  the  health  record, 
and  a  record  of  the  child's  social  behavior  at  school  and  else- 
where. The  information  gained  from  home  visits  is  also  recorded 
on  the  individual  card  which  is  kept  for  each  child.  By  means  of 
the  data  assembled,  the  teaching  personnel  has  at  their  command 
a  readily  available  source  of  information  that  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  the  interest  of  each  child's  program  of  living. 

The  achievements  that  have  been  made  thus  far  are  cited  in 
the  last  Annual  Summary,  as  follows : 
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During  the  two  years  the  Department  has  been  in 
existence,  we  have  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pupils  in  many  ways,  the  most  significant  of  which  has 
been  in  character  development.  Each  student  was 
keenly  conscious  of  being  a  failure  and  used  every 
mechanism  known  to  psychiatrists  in  his  effort  to  com- 
pensate, evade,  or  defend  his  actions.  We  truly  feel  now 
that  there  is  a  finer  spirit  of  cooperation,  that  they  ac- 
cept responsibility  more  readily,  have  greater  confidence 
in  themselves,  have  higher  ideals,  show  more  respect  and 
consideration  for  each  other  and  those  in  authority, 
manifest  more  pride  in  themselves  and  their  work,  and 
have  developed  a  more  pleasing  personality.  In  fact, 
they  seem  happy  and  contented  and  enjoy  going  to 
school.  A  group  of  girls  when  asked  what  they  con- 
sidered their  greatest  achievement  for  this  year  replied 
that  they  thought  the  development  of  their  personality 
the  outstanding  improvement. 

In  spite  of  the  low  scholastic  record,  the  achievement 
tests  each  year  show  that  most  of  the  pupils  made  as 
much  progress  as  they  were  capable  of  making.  Of  the 
number  promoted  to  the  high  school  in  1938,  90  per  cent 
of  them  are  passing  their  work. 

The  home  making,  industrial  and  fine  arts,  and  crafts 
exhibit  held  in  May  gave  a  fair  idea  of  the  types  of 
special  work  this  Department  offers.  Incidentally,  the 
practical  work  and  the  homemaking  courses  hold  their 
chief  interests.  It  is  certain  that  without  these  they 
would  not  consider  remaining  in  school. 

The  physical  education  program  has  made  a  good 
beginning  and  we  think  that  the  development  of  this 
phase  of  our  activities  together  with  music  will  perhaps 
meet  a  greater  need  of  these  pupils  than  anything  else. 
A  well  rounded  physical  education  program  will  assist 
greatly  in  producing  a  more  integrated  personality  and  a 
better  citizen  for  our  changing  civilization. 

Appraisal. 

Here  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  one  school  system,  com- 
posed of  both  city  and  rural  schools,  organized  a  Special  Depart- 
ment at  one  central  point  to  serve  the  entire  group  of  unsuccessful 
elementary  children  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  en- 
rolled in  all  of  the  elementary-school  units  represented.  The 
school  authorities  themselves  will  agree  that  they  waited  far  too 
long  to  focus  their  definite  attention  upon  the  special  needs  of 
this  over-age  group  who  were  not  profiting  by  the  regular  school 
offerings.  However,  when  they  became  aware  of  the  situation, 
it  reflects  to  their  everlasting  credit  that  they  set  about  to 
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establish  a  new-type  program  designed  to  contribute  vitally  to 
the  development  of  these  children  at  the  time. 

In  this  connection  it  was  of  significant  value  that  a  person  who 
was  well-qualified  both  by  special  training  and  successful  ex- 
perience for  work  of  this  type  was  selected  to  be  in  charge. 
Although  adequate  housing  facilities,  equipment,  and  instruc- 
tional materials  necessary  to  serve  the  newly  constituted 
Department  in  its  entirety  were  not  available  at  the  outset,  these 
have  been  supplied  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Each  year  the  part- 
time  services  of  additional  teachers  from  other  departments  of 
the  school  have  also  been  shared  with  this  division.  From  the 
beginning,  transportation  has  been  provided  for  those  children 
who  were  not  accessible  to  the  school.  Manifestly,  all  of  these 
tangible  evidences  of  cooperative  effort  are  indicative  of  the  fine 
support  given  in  the  interest  of  those  children  who  are  facing 
acute  problems  of  their  own  that  must  be  solved  one  way  or 
another. 

In  the  light  of  increased  knowledge  and  better  understanding 
of  the  group  and  their  needs,  the  program  should  be  revised. 
However,  such  changes  could  be  effected  more  quickly  and  more 
satisfactorily  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  if  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel as  a  whole  had  a  fundamental  background  for  under- 
standing this  type  child  and  his  special  problems.  Then  the  day's 
experiencing  could  be  adjusted  more  skillfully  to  meet  his  specific 
needs  and  interests.  It  would  seem  that  the  special  services  of  a 
professional  worker  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  teachers 
of  this  group,  not  only  in  giving  them  a  new  point  of  direction, 
but  also  in  helping  them  coordinate  their  efforts  and  integrate  the 
work  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis. 

On  account  of  the  over-ageness  of  the  group,  a  greater  variety 
of  vocational  opportunities  than  is  the  case  now  should  be  made 
available  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Such  well-chosen  offerings 
would  prove  most  helpful  in  furnishing  them  a  broader  and  more 
practical  outlook  toward  real  living. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  need  for  a  very  marked  reorganization 
of  the  industrial  arts  program  in  keeping  with  the  modern  con- 
ception of  the  basic  place  this  subject  should  have  in  a  learning 
situation.  The  content  should  be  enlarged  to  include  those  ex- 
periences that  contribute  more  directly  to  the  solution  of  vital 
problems  of  present-day  life  regarding  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
other  similar  needs.  More  important  still,  the  on-goingness  of 
the  activity  itself  should  be  given  special  consideration.  So 
fundamental  are  the  permanent  values  to  be  derived  from  a 
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broadly  conceived  and  intelligently  executed  program  that  the 
suggested  changes  should  be  incorporated  as  soon  as  it  is  prac- 
tical. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  left  school  at  mid- 
term the  first  year  the  Special  Department  was  organized  should 
not  be  attributed  directly  to  a  lack  of  holding  power  of  the  new 
program  in  operation.  Nor  was  it  due  solely  to  the  various  diffi- 
cult adjustments  that  had  to  be  made.  On  the  basis  of  firsthand 
observation,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  deadening  effects  of  the 
Platoon  System  of  work  that  has  been  carried  forward  in  the 
elementary  grades  throughout  the  system  for  a  period  of  years 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  existing  condition.  However,  a 
fine  beginning  has  been  made  toward  eliminating  this  undemo- 
cratic practice  in  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  every 
trace  of  it  will  be  uprooted  and  that  a  program,  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  each  individual  child  enrolled  in  the 
schools  and  based  upon  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  total  equipment,  will  be  substituted  for  it.  Then  every  child 
would  be  moving  forward  successfully  and  happily  at  his  own  rate 
of  progress.  All  things  being  equal,  such  a  program  in  action 
would  help  to  prevent  a  similar  devastating  condition  now  exist- 
ing among  the  older  children  from  ever  developing. 

A  Program  of  Democratic  Living  for  All  Children 
The  program  of  work,  initiated  and  projected  by  Miss  Ada  E. 
Valentine  with  a  group  of  unsuccessful  elementary  school  children 
in  a  village  consolidated  school  over  a  period  of  years,  is  a  venture 
in  democratic  living  and  learning  for  all  types  of  children  to  be 
found  in  our  public  schools.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  enable  every 
child  to  experience  the  fullest  growth  possible  in  terms  of  his 
abilities  and  emerging  social  needs  regardless  of  his  present 
equipment  or  stage  of  growth  and  development.  Furthermore, 
it  purports  to  give  boys  and  girls  new  horizons,  richer  and  more 
abiding  interests,  and  loftier  aims  and  ideals,  which  will  help 
them  to  live  ever  better  the  life  of  each  day  as  they  face  it. 

The  work  moves  forward  in  a  wholesome,  natural  way  through 
active  pupil  participation  in  solving  their  individual  and  group 
problems  and  in  projecting  the  next  steps  in  more  desirable  ways 
of  living.  In  this  school  experience  one  observes  all  of  the  worth- 
while features  of  the  traditional  program  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  day's  activities.  However,  there  are  also  evidences  of  more 
progressive  procedures  resulting  in  independent  thinking  and 
acting  on  the  part  of  each  individual  child.   The  entire  program 
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is  based  upon  the  guiding  principle,  generally  understood  by  all, 
that  children  learn  to  do  by  doing.  "In  the  philosophy  expressed 
and  in  the  principles  underlying  the  program,  there  are  no  failures 
and  no  dependents,  but  an  unmistakable  and  workable  democracy 
of  everyday  living  as  evidenced  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
child  to  use  his  own  God-given  powers  to  their  fullest  extent  and 
capacity  as  he  achieves  success  in  the  worthwhile  educational 
experiences  the  school  provides  for  him."  Special  significance  is 
given  to  the  importance  of  happy,  successful  experiencing. 

Briefly,  the  most  persistent  major  features  involved  in  this 
program  of  creative  living  and  learning  include : 

1.  A  Scientific  Study  of  Children. 

In  order  to  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  each  indi- 
vidual child,  his  present  equipment  and  needs,  the  school 
should  have  an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  child's  back- 
ground has  been  to  date — his  physical  and  mental  health, 
what  social  and  emotional  adjustments  he  has  had  to  make, 
and  the  like.  By  means  of  personal  interviews  and  con- 
ferences with  parents  and  pupils,  questionnaires  filled  out 
by  both,  observations,  scientific  achievement  and  intelligence 
test  data,  individual  cumulative  pupil  records  and  case  his- 
tories, group  and  individual  profile  charts  representing  the 
school  behavior  of  each  child  in  the  group,  progress  reports 
of  pupil  personality  development,  official  records  of  pupil 
attendance  and  age  status,  and  other  available  statistical 
facts,  pertinent  firsthand  information  is  assembled  that 
makes  it  possible  for  many  phases  of  the  child's  life  to  be 
examined  in  a  most  objective  and  thorough  way.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  findings,  here  each  child's  needs  and  in- 
terests in  relation  to  the  harmonized  development  of  his 
total  personality  are  treated  with  intelligent  human  under- 
standing. 

2.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  of  Children. 

If  guidance  is  to  be  effective  in  ministering  directly  and 
intelligently  to  pupil  growth,  it  must  rest  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  and  complete  understanding  of  all  those  im- 
mediate and  remote  factors  which  impinge  upon  and  con- 
.  dition  the  present  status,  the  human  needs,  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  individuals  concerned.  This  program 
consists  of  studying  the  individual  child  scientifically,  of 
learning  to  know  his  abilities  and  his  limitations,  and,  in  the 
light  of  this  knowledge,  of  helping  him  to  achieve  a  way  of 
life  fully  satisfying  to  himself  and  to  society.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  make  all  children  follow  the  same  beaten  path; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  distinct  effort  to  help  each  child  find 
the  path  appropriate  to  his  own  individual  needs  and 
aptitudes. 
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3.  Healthful  Living. 

School  life  to  a  child  should  mean  a  valid,  creative,  satis- 
fying experience  that  helps  him  to  build  those  qualities  that 
make  for  successful  and  healthful  living.  In  this  school 
situation  we  find  an  on-going,  significant  life  of  its  own 
generating,  always  in  full  sway.  The  open  sesame  for  par- 
ticipating in  a  normal,  happy  day  is  a  diversified  program, 
arranged  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  planning  together 
for  their  wholesome  development  in  relation  to  educational 
achievement,  health  in  general,  recreational  activities,  and 
avocational  interests. 

The  freeing  of  all  the  energies  and  potential  powers  of  the 
child,  not  only  through  individual  and  group  development  of 
a  large  variety  of  interests,  but  also  through  medical,  surgi- 
cal, and  dental  service,  through  proper  nutrition,  rest,  and 
exercise,  and  through  the  development  of  habits  that  will 
make  him  a  healthy  and  socially  acceptable  person,  is  of 
primary  concern.  Since  the  possibility  of  instilling  health 
knowledge  and  health  habits  is  greatest  in  the  school  period 
of  life,  this  program  set  out  to  perform  these  distinct  duties 
toward  promoting  human  efficiency  and  human  happiness. 
In  an  effort  to  fully  discharge  these,  every  child  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  best  medical,  dental,  and  psychological  ex- 
aminations available.  Every  possible  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  right  health  habits  and  right  living  practices 
is  a  part  of  each  day's  work. 

As  an  aid  toward  providing  such  services,  members  of 
various  groups  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the  school  in  a 
most  effective  and  far-reaching  way.  The  following  typical 
health  activities  involving  community  relationships  con- 
tribute vitally  to  the  all-round  growth  needs  of  these 
children : 

a.  Yearly  physical  examinations  are  given  each  child  by 
the  County  Health  Department,  followed  by  the  tuber- 
culin test.  Without  exception  all  positive  cases  are 
X-rayed. 

b.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Oral  Hy- 
giene, State  Board  of  Health,  complete  dental  service 
with  follow-up  program  is  given  to  all  children  in  this 
group  and  to  others  throughout  the  school  who  are 
unable  to  finance  such  service. 

c.  Under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  local  Lions' 
Club,  a  free  eye  clinic  is  conducted  by  a  specialist  for 
the  benefit  of  those  children  in  the  school  needing  such 
service  but  who  are  unable  to  secure  it  without  help. 
All  necessary  corrections  are  made  regardless  of  the 
cost  involved.  As  a  result,  the  children  given  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  properly  fitted  with  glasses  are 
now  more  happily  and  efficiently  engaged  in  their  task 
of  moving  forward  toward  successful  and  healthful 
living. 
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d.  With  the  services  of  a  psychologist  and  a  psychiatrist, 
each  child  in  the  group  is  tested  scientifically. 

e.  In  order  that  the  younger  children  may  have  more 
comfortable  rest  periods  each  day,  a  sufficient  number 
of  cots  have  been  provided. 

f.  Recreational  activities  are  participated  in  daily. 

g.  Hot  lunches  are  served  to  all  children  in  the  group  and 
to  the  undernourished  children  throughout  the  school. 
Two  pupil-maintained  free  lunch  rooms  are  in  operation 
daily  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  groups.  This  is  made 
possible  through  the  cooperative  service  of  the  homes 
represented,  certain  organizations  and  individuals  in 
town,  the  State  and  County  Boards  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. These  contribute  supplies  (vegetables,  meat, 
milk,  and  the  like)  and  labor.  In  no  case  is  any  child 
pauperized,  but  instead  he  makes  his  contribution  on 
the  basis  of  his  ability  to  give — much  or  little.  A 
supervised  indoor  lunch  period  with  all  of  its  attendant 
health  features  is  observed. 

4.  Participation  as  a  Measure  of  Achievement. 

The  focal  point  of  the  society  in  which  these  children, 
differing  both  in  chronological  and  ability  age  levels,  live  and 
work  together  six  hours  each  day  is  simply  wholesome  re- 
sponsibility— -the  responsibility  of  each  child  to  himself  and 
to  each  individual  in  the  group  as  well  as  to  the  larger  group 
itself.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  group  involved  is  based 
upon  the  interaction  of  group  and  individual.  The  activities 
that  go  on  in  the  room,  the  physical  care  of  the  room,  the 
social  relationships  among  the  children  and  the  relationships 
between  the  children  and  the  teacher,  their  contacts  with  the 
school  as  a  whole  and  with  the  community,  all  are  used  with 
the  end  in  view  of  gradual  progression  in  the  business  of 
living  with  people. 

5.  Utilizing  Community  Resources. 

In  every  community  there  are  available  environmental  re- 
sources that  offer  productive  possibilities  for  opening  up  the 
world  in  far-reaching  ways.  Miss  Valentine  uses  these  to 
introduce  the  children  to  the  social,  industrial,  artistic,  and 
natural  phases  of  their  surroundings  and  to  give  them  a 
growing  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  By  means  of  direct  observations  and  con- 
tacts, the  children  are  led  to  investigate,  interpret,  enjoy, 
and  utilize  their  environment  from  both  a  social  and  a 
natural  science  point  of  view  and  likewise  to  project  them- 
selves into  new  fields  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing. 
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6.  Creative  Expression. 

All  children  should  have  the  right  to  live  in  a  rich  environ- 
ment, to  exercise  to  the  fullest  all  of  their  powers  of  ex- 
pression, and  to  have  every  avenue  to  their  souls  open  and 
in  use.  In  support  of  this  conviction  the  teacher  concerned 
has  tried  faithfully  to  help  create  conditions  and  provide 
materials  which  would  arouse  each  child  to  live  fully  and 
happily  and  to  express  himself  and  his  potentialities  freely 
and  effectively  in  some  chosen  form  of  his  own  best  ideas, 
inspirations,  and  emotions. 

7.  Academic  Work. 

Creative  teaching  is  concerned  with  all  of  the  complex 
situations  one  meets  in  everyday  life  and  is  not  limited  to 
any  specific  field  of  subject 'matter.  In  this  situation  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  learning  through  active  participation 
in  meaningful  and  purposeful  experiences,  growing  out  of 
real  situations  of  vital  interest  to  the  child  and  through 
which  desirable  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and 
ideals  are  developed.  In  order  to  carry  forward  his  activities 
successfully,  the  child  realizes  a  vital  need  for  the  mastery 
of  certain  tool  subjects,  techniques,  and  pertinent  content 
material,  and  then  sets  about  on  his  own  initiative  to  learn 
those  essential  facts  and  skills  necessary  for  the  desired 
accomplishment. 

8.  Spiritual  Training. 

The  important  role  of  spiritual  values  in  the  shaping  of 
human  life  and  conduct  is  considered  here  as  a  balance  of  all 
other  values  in  a  symmetry  of  life  fashioned  after  the  per- 
fect ideal.  Here  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  start  going 
in  each  child  those  enterprises,  ambitions,  and  tastes  that 
will  fill  both  his  leisure  time  and  his  work  hours  with  clean, 
ennobling,  and  joy-giving  activities. 

9.  Parent  Education. 

Home  and  school,  parents  and  teachers,  must  have  com- 
mon objectives,  purposes,  plans,  and  similar  techniques  that 
are  desirable  if  the  child's  life  at  school  and  at  home  is  an 
integral  whole.  As  a  means  toward  developing  a  consistent 
regime  and  policy  for  each  child  to  follow  in  his  daily  living, 
effort  is  put  forth  through  a  variety  of  desirable  activities 
to  establish  better  parent-child  and  parent-teacher  relation- 
ships. 

10.  Evaluation  of  Pupil  Progress. 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  individual  pupil  progress,  success 
is  not  measured  in  terms  of  grades  and  credits,  but  in  terms 
of  the  character,  the  culture,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
personalities  of  the  children. 
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Some  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  taken  into  account 
at  all  times  in  this  school  situation  are: 

1.  The  children  are  given  every  opportunity  to  practice  bal- 
anced and  unselfish  acting  and  sharing  in  their  solution  of 
problems  relating  to  the  group  as  a  whole  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual member. 

2.  Through  careful  teacher  guidance  each  child  is  helped  to 
analyze  his  own  needs  and  interests,  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  to  set  up  his  own  program  of  work,  play,  study, 
and  health,  accordingly ;  likewise  he  is  helped  to  make  those 
adjustments  leading  to  permanent  desirable  changes  needed 
in  carrying  forward  satisfactorily  his  program  of  living. 

3.  No  child  is  a  complete  failure,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
experiences  growth  in  a  real  way  and  is  successful  from  the 
beginning  according  to  his  capacities  and  his  interests. 

4.  The  whole  community  is  the  teacher's  schoolroom,  her 
laboratory;  to  the  children,  it  is  their  world,  their  work- 
shop, their  home. 

5.  As  far  as  possible,  everything  that  does  not  carry  over  into 
the  life  of  the  child  and  does  not  help  to  strengthen  his 
moral,  mental,  physical,  and  social  fiber  then  is  eliminated 
from  the  program.  However,  this  understanding  teacher 
guides  the  child  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  him  include  at  the 
appropriate  time  those  things  adjudged  worthwhile  to  his 
all-round  development. 

6.  In  evaluating  pupil  progress,  the  changed  ways  of  behaving 
are  considered  as  the  real  test  of  learning  rather  than  the 
oral  command  of  subject  matter,  and  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  actual  living  through  a  valuable  experience. 

As  a  result  of  this  satisfying  way  of  living  and  growing, 
learning  and  working,  there  is  every  indication  that  desirable 
growth,  development,  and  adjustments  along  many  lines  have 
been  effected  in  the  daily  life  of  every  child  participating.  Some 
observable  evidences  of  the  productive  changes  made  in  these 
children  are:  (1)  the  quickening  of  interest;  (2)  the  improve- 
ment in  ability  to  think  creatively  and  critically;  (3)  the  im- 
provement in  ability  to  become  socially  minded;  (4)  the  pro- 
gressive achievement  in  all  phases  of  growth;  and,  (5)  the 
growth  in  ability  to  make  desirable  changes  in  their  program 
of  living. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  all-important  determining  factor  is 
the  releasing  and  freeing  of  the  creative  power  that  is  some- 
where imprisoned  in  every  child.  To  a  degree,  improved  indi- 
vidual pupil  action  along  the  following  lines  of  right  living  is 
evident:  cooperation,  persistence,  personal  self-dependence  in 
care  of  own  things  and  in  surroundings,  right  attitude  toward 
school  and  school  work,  respect  for  older  people,  initiative,  lead- 
ership, resourcefulness,  profitable  use  of  leisure  time,  fairness 
toward  others  and  himself  in  games,  civic  responsibility,  ability 
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to  talk  intelligently  before  group,  interest  and  participation  in 
group  activities  without  self -consciousness ,  consciousness  of 
rights  of  others,  respect  fon  contributions  of  others,  desire  for 
knowledge  and  information  concerning  his  everyday  life  and 
environment,  keen  powers  of  observation,  desire  to  share  with 
others,  desire  to  create,  ability  plus  a  desire  to  read  and  write 
that  prompts  voluntary  "doings",  ability  to  plan  and  carry  out 
own  plans,  ability  to  present  worthy  judgments,  right  attitude 
toward  conduct,  and  a  respect  for  feelings  of  others. 

The  information  assembled  on  the  Attendance  and  Age  Status 
Tables  for  the  year  reflects  credit  upon  the  holding  power  of 
such  a  program.  Manifestly,  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  this 
group  attended  school  every  day — in  spite  of  handicaps — is  in- 
dicative of  this. 

Appraisal. 

If  we  accept  education  as  growth  throughout  all  of  life  and  as 
broad  and  as  versatile  as  all  of  the  processes  of  living,  then  we 
must  adjust  all  methods  of  teaching  and  training  to  the  intelli- 
gent understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  child  as  an  integral 
personality  and  of  childhood  as  a  stage  of  the  continuous  stream 
of  living.  Likewise,  if  our  conception  of  behavior  is  the  growth 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  environment,  then  we  must  have  the 
type  of  school  where  the  child's  total  personality  can  expand 
properly  and  grow  happily,  naturally,  and  continuously,  and 
where  his  character  can  develop  maximally  through  doing  pur- 
poseful things  of  interest  to  him  under  the  wise  leadership  of  a 
well-adjusted  teacher  with  an  alert,  observing,  learning  attitude 
toward  childhood  and  its  problems.  Therefore,  in  light  of  this, 
the  work  of  Miss  Valentine  comes  as  a  unique  contribution  in  the 
field  of  educational  endeavor. 

This  genuine  expression  of  educational  art  depicts  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  childhood  and  youth,  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  young  people  and  of  the  sound  conditions  under  which 
they  grow  most  richly  and  fully.  It  is  an  alliance  between 
abundant  living  and  effective  learning;  it  is  a  spirit  that  pervades 
over  all  and  through  all ;  it  is  a  way  of  life  that  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  children. 

Instead  of  being  dominated  by  theories  previously  formulated 
and  accepted,  Miss  Valentine  strives  to  help  boys  and  girls  unfold 
normally  and  healthfully  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their  in- 
herent powers.  Nothing  helps  accomplish  this  like  a  program 
that  takes  the  child  as  it  finds  him,  discovers  just  where  he 
stands  in  all  lines  of  his  growth,  and  then  sets  about  trying  to 
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harmonize  his  attitudes  and  his  abilities.  Here  the  child's  per- 
sonality is  not  sacrificed  for  outworn  and  outmoded  rules  and 
creeds,  but  is  guarded  zealously  as  his  most  precious  birthright. 
It  is  her  unchanging  conviction  that  there  are  extraordinary 
possibilities  in  ordinary  people,  and  that  if  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  thrown  wide  so  that  all  boys  and  girls  can  develop  the 
best  that  is  within  them,  amazing  results  will  be  obtained  from 
unlikely  sources. 

So  she  labors  to  contribute  vitally  and  directly  toward  leading 
boys  and  girls  to  develop  within  right  ideals  and  aspirations, 
right  purposes  and  motives  that  will  cause  them  to  think  nobly 
as  well  as  critically,  to  work  effectively  and  to  desire  to  serve 
the  welfare  of  all  as  well  as  their  own  advancement,  enjoyment, 
and  well-being.  Therefore,  she  seeks  always  to  see  the  proper 
relationships  in  each  situation  and  to  guide  each  pupil's  reac- 
tions intelligently  through  effective  study  and  experiencing  in 
enough  real  and  vital  situations  so  that  each  child  may  evolve 
ways  of  right  behaving,  may  become  self-directing,  and  finally 
may  "build  such  dynamic  outlook,  insight,  habits,  and  attitudes, 
as  will  enable  him  to  hold  to  his  course  amid  change."  In  truth, 
each  day's  experiencing  is  teeming  with  fruitful  possibilities  for 
helping  all  children  to  lose  themselves  in  their  own  chosen  in- 
terests, and  then,  through  the  proper  guidance  of  the  releases 
set  in  motion,  to  find  a  satisfying  way  of  life  by  which  to  chart 
their  own  courses  aright  from  day  to  day. 

In  true  perspective,  this  program  of  democratic  living  is  neither 
curriculum  centered  nor  child  centered,  but  life  centered;  it  is 
primarily  concerned  with  neither  the  amount  the  child  learns  nor 
with  the  uniqueness  of  what  he  creates,  but  with  his  emotional 
stability  and  his  ability  to  live  completely  and  to  get  along  with 
others  well;  it  believes  in  developing  control  from  within,  not 
from  without ;  it  emphasizes  creation,  not  acquisition ;  it  subordi- 
nates subject  matter  to  personality;  it  substitutes  the  social 
motive  of  group  participation  for  the  competitive  motive  of  indi- 
vidual achievement;  it  considers  the  changed  ways  of  behaving 
as  the  real  test  of  learning  rather  than  the  oral  command  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  places  its  emphasis  upon  the  actual  living 
through  a  valuable  experience;  it  measures  its  success  not  in 
terms  of  grades  and  credits,  but  in  terms  of  the  character,  the 
culture,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  personalities  of  the  children. 

Finally,  the  true  spirit  of  this  school  experience  may  be 
characterized  thus: 
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And  so,  working  and  playing  together,  the  children 
and  teacher  created  a  singing,  happy  home  where  love 
and  work  and  friendship  developed:    Joy  in  Living, 
Skill  in  Doing,  Ideals  of  Serving,  Desire  for  Growing, 
Appreciation  of  Beauty,  and  Belief  in  and  Reverence  for 
the  Goodness  of  a  Divine,  All-giving  Power. 
Here  we  have  a  type  of  work  which  could  well  be  used  as  a 
guide  by  all  grade  teachers.   The  entire  program  is  based  upon  a 
long-range  view  of  desirable  maximum  child  development  in  all 
of  its  corresponding  relationships.    It  offers  protection  against 
many  serious  handicaps  and  hazards  of  everyday  life  that  pro- 
foundly affect  his  physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual 
growth.   Thus  it  contributes  either  directly  or  indirectly  toward 
a  better  part  in  life  by  making  it  possible  to  care  more  adquately 
and  effectively,  not  only  for  neglected  children  and  those  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent,  but  also  for  all  other  children  in  the  sys- 
tem.  Such  a  school  is  an  unmixed  blessing,  whether  it  serves  as 
an  adjuster  of  the  average  child,  the  supplier  of  the  deficient 
experiences  to  those  who  need  them,  or  the  happy  exercise  ground 
for  a  superabundance  of  experience  to  those  able  to  move  ahead. 

In  several  important  respects,  this  total  school  experience  in- 
volves many  crucial  and  highly  significant  features.  Because 
of  the  distinctive  values  accruing  from  this  type  program  which 
is  suited  to  the  best  development  of  all  children,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  an  accurate  account  should  be  recorded  of  this  effort 
to  further  educational  progress.  Therefore,  a  comprehensive, 
firsthand  study  of  this  project  was  made  in  order  to  determine 
those  elements  of  greatest  worth  inherent  in  the  developmental 
process  and  to  preserve  these  for  the  use  they  may  be  in  giving 
guidance  and  direction  to  present  and  future  educational  plans 
in  North  Carolina,  and  for  the  value  they  may  be  to  others  in 
initiating  or  furthering  a  constructive  program.  This  experi- 
ment, however,  was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  last  school 
term. 

For  a  detailed  report  of  this  program,  see  Publication  No.  200, 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

A  similar  program  has  also  been  carried  forward  most  suc- 
cessfully by  Miss  Valentine  with  a  typical  third  grade  group  of 
forty  children  in  a  rural  consolidated  school.  The  same  funda- 
mental tenets  were  adhered  to  as  formerly ;  the  same  philosophy 
of  democratic  living  was  expressed  throughout  the  day's  happy, 
successful  experiencing  together. 
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In  spite  of  the  short  time  this  large  group  worked  together 
on  this  new  basis,  it  was  significant  to  note  that  pronounced 
individual  pupil  growth  along  all  lines  was  effected.  This  only- 
serves  to  furnish  further  proof  that  a  program  of  creative  living 
and  learning  in  action,  as  described  above,  will  serve  equally 
well  all  types  of  children  to  be  found  in  our  public  schools — not 
only  the  average  child,  but  also  those  with  exceptional  problems. 

A  County-wide  Professional  Study  Program 
Introducing  Guidance 

Only  recently  has  North  Carolina  become  guidance-conscious. 
To  many  this  consideration  naturally  raises  several  pointed  ques- 
tions :  "How  will  guidance  fit  into  the  picture  we  have  conceived 
of  education?  Of  what  value  will  this  new  function  be  to  those 
being  educated?  What  changes  will  that  entail  in  our  present 
plan?  Where  shall  we  begin?  How  shall  we  proceed?"  Before 
the  schools  subscribe  to  this  new  movement  in  any  one  particular, 
however,  it  is  important  at  the  outset  that  they  view  the  vital 
aspects  of  the  program  as  a  whole  and  thereby  get  the  proper 
perspective  of  the  total  picture  upon  which  to  base  their  decisions. 

Thus  far  many  definitions  of  education  have  been  propounded. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  many  more  viewpoints  expressed  as  time 
passes.  For  our  consideration  at  this  point,  Dr.  William  H. 
Kilpatrick's  general  interpretation  of  education  as  the  "process 
of  building  self  by  guiding  and  enriching  life  so  that  more  life 
ensues"  seems  highly  significant  and  entirely  adequate  to  follow 
as  a  foundation  base  at  the  present.  Moreover,  he  states  further 
that  "self  is  but  life  summed  up  into  one  pattern.  Life  is*  but  the 
self  alive  and  active."  If  this  major  premise  is  accepted,  then 
one  must  naturally  conclude  that  all  education  is  guidance — the 
master  key  that  helps  each  child  unlock  the  door  that  leads  to  the 
development  of  his  better  self. 

In  order  that  the  schools  may  take  this  into  account  and  pro- 
vide fully  for  the  continuous,  harmonious  growth  of  each  child 
enrolled,  the  fundamental  concept  of  education  must  be  enlarged 
in  the  minds  of  all  educators  to  include  child  guidance,  not  as  a 
separate  function  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole — to  be 
followed  at  the  appropriate  time  by  a  specialized  aspect  of  the 
term.  Thus  an  all-inclusive  educational  program  in  progress 
notes  from  the  beginning  those  significant  facts  and  trends  re- 
lating to  every  child  and  then  seeks  to  make  early  individual 
adjustments  that  will  prevent  the  fixing  of  bad  habits,  the 
ignoring  of  specific  handicaps,  and  the  stifling  of  outstanding 
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abilities.  Instead  of  being  unduly  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
subject  matter  to  be  mastered,  the  teachers  in  such  a  program 
vision  as  their  larger  task  the  proper  development  of  their  pupils 
in  good  habits  of  work,  worthy  intellectual  interests,  wholesome 
social  attitudes,  high  ideals  of  personal  conduct,  and  a  set  of 
sound  life  values. 

From  the  time  they  enter  school,  children  display  distinguish- 
able traits,  both  native  and  those  resulting  from  growth  and 
training.  However,  schools  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  studying  the  whole  child,  of  learning  to  know  his 
abilities  and  his  limitations  from  every  standpoint,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  knowledge,  of  helping  him  to  develop  a  better  inte- 
grated personality  and  a  socially  satisfying  way  of  life.  To  give 
such  guidance,  teachers  need  more  and  more  to  understand  child 
development  at  all  levels  of  his  growth,  to  study  the  most  appro- 
priate ways  of  meeting  individual  and  group  situations,  and  how 
to  project  a  program  that  will  help  effect  the  desired  goal  set  out 
to  be  achieved. 

It  then  appears  that  those  who  guide  our  youth  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  rendering  appropriate  guidance  service  on 
the  most  comprehensive  basis  possible.  Not  only  should  there  be 
an  awareness,  but  there  must  be  actual  training  in  how  to  attack 
the  ever-growing  problems  as  they  arise.  Supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators in  various  school  systems  are  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  programs  of  in-service  professional  training  as  a 
direct  means  for  stimulating  improvement  and  bringing  about 
desirable  changes  in  point  of  view  and  working  methods  on  the 
part  of  their  teaching  staffs.  Such  an  opportunity,  all  things 
being  equal,  will  help  them  build  a  living,  dynamic  program  of 
education  fitted  to  the  varying  needs,  aptitudes,  capacities,  and 
interests  of  each  child  in  the  group  here  and  now. 

The  following  outline  of  the  tentative  county-wide  professional 
study  program  in  progress  in  the  Mecklenburg  County  Rural 
Schools  is  indicative  of  what  can  be  projected  on  a  twofold  basis 
in  the  interest  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  growth  and  development  : 

Realizing  the  increasing  need  for  a  more  definite  program 
which  would  enable  boys  and  girls  to  meet  situations  of 
life,  the  Professional  Study  Committee  of  Mecklenburg 
County  Teachers'  Association  selected  Guidance  as  the 
theme  for  study  for  the  next  three  years.  The  following 
definition  was  accepted :  "Guidance  is  a  process  of  acquaint- 
ing the  individual  with  various  ways  in  which  he  may  dis- 
cover, and  use  his  natural  endowment,  in  addition  to  special 
training  available  from  any  source,  so  that  he  may  live,  and 
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make  a  living,  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  to 
society." 

AIM  FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Familiarize  ourselves  with  meaning  of  Guidance  in 
schools. 

2.  Evaluate  our  present  Guidance  Program. 

3.  Decide  on  what  we  can  and  will  do. 

4.  Summarize  and  put  into  pamphlet  form  outstanding 
phases  of  work  during  year. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 

1.  Professional  Study  Committee  appointed  by  Superin- 
tendent and  Supervisor,  composed  of  representatives 
from  following  groups:  High  School  Principals,  High 
School  Teachers,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Gram- 
mar Grade  and  Primary. 

2.  Committee  unanimous  in  choice  of  Guidance  as  theme 
and  requested  assistance  from  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Occupational  Guidance,  under  whose  direction  they 
have  worked. 

3.  Each  local  school  selected  two  counselors,  one  high 
school  and  one  elementary.  High  school  counselor 
serves  as  chairman  of  high  school  group  in  following 
capacities : 

(a)  Assists  in  group  and  individual  counseling,  and 
dealing  with  individual  problem  cases;  assists 
home-room  teacher  in  planning  and  working  out 
details  of  home-room  periods. 

(b)  Serves  on  County  Guidance  Committee  which 
meets  upon  call. 

(c)  Has  charge  of  all  Guidance  material  and  building 
up  library  reference  material. 

(d)  Member  State  and  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

(e)  Coordinates  Guidance  work. 

4.  Monthly  county-wide  meetings.  General  session  one 
hour,  departmental  groups  (9  High  School,  8  Elemen- 
tary) one  hour.  Each  department  selected  its  chair- 
man and  Program  Committee  at  first  meeting.  In  de- 
partmental groups,  discussion  of  Guidance  from  stand- 
point of  individual  pupil  development  along  following 
lines : 

(a)  Guiding  pupils  in  solving  personal  problems  and 
making  home  and  school  adjustments. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  failures,  causes  of  absences  and 
dropping  out. 

(c)  Adequate  school  records  for  individual  students. 

(d)  Development  of  civic  responsibilities. 
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(e)  Follow-up  of  high  school  graduates  with  view  of 
better  meeting  needs. 

(f)  Study  occupational  fields  and  aid  in  selection  of 
suitable  life  work. 

(g)  Development  of  experimental  and  exploratory 
units  in  field  of  work  for  inclusion  in  regularly 
scheduled  subjects. 

(h)  Recreational  program  and  use  of  leisure  time. 

3.  Evaluation  of  high  schools  using  State  Bulletin  No.  6 
and  Guidance  Service  Section  G. 

Appraisal. 

In  consideration  of  the  initial  plans  herewith  presented,  it 
appears  that  the  Mecklenburg  County  rural  schools  are  making 
an  intelligent  approach  to  the  county-wide  study  of  guidance  as  a 
logical  part  of  the  entire  school  program.  Their  immediate 
activities  involve  taking  into  account  the  present  status  of  the 
program  already  underway  in  their  schools  and  evaluating  it 
critically  in  terms  of  a  new  concept  of  educational  guidance.  This 
procedure  should  be  of  undoubted  value  in  giving  proper  direction 
to  the  projection  of  desirable  next  steps.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  decided  upon  a  minimum  three-year  period  of 
concentrated  study  on  this  problem  is  indicative  of  the  long  look 
ahead  this  group  is  taking  in  a  desire  to  find  satisfactory  con- 
clusions upon  which  to  establish  a  constructive  program  and  then 
to  proceed  on  this  basis. 

There  is  a  definite  need  in  our  schools  for  a  well-balanced  edu- 
cational program  that  will  help  each  individual  child  on  his  own 
level  of  growth  search  happily  and  inquisitively  for  proper  solu- 
tions to  his  specific  problems  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to 
bring  about  permanent  desirable  changes  within  himself.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  consistent  efforts  of  all  the  groups  repre- 
sented in  the  Mecklenburg  situation  will  be  coordinated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  build  a  unified  functional  program  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  high  school  on  an  increasingly  higher  level.  The 
professional  services  available  from  the  regularly  employed  rural 
school  supervisor  in  the  county  as  well  as  from  the  State  super- 
visor of  Occupational  Guidance  should  be  of  distinct  service  to 
the  various  committees  in  helping  them  formulate  their  detailed 
plans  and  make  the  proper  orientation  necessary  to  adequate 
functioning  in  school  living.  If  this  is  effected,  then  educational 
guidance  as  an  integrating  factor  in  our  schools  will  come  to  have 
a  broader  and  a  more  significant  meaning  in  the  all-round  de- 
velopment of  better  harmonized  personalities. 
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PRESENT  SIGNIFICANT  PRACTICES  AFFECTING 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  it  is  generally  conceded  by  school  people  themselves 
that  current  remedial  and  corrective  practices  on  the  whole  might 
well  be  improved,  the  efforts  of  those  centers  in  the  State  that 
are  forging  ahead  along  this  line  must  not  be  minimized.  The 
brief  statements  of  activities  cited  below  are  indicative  of  the 
most  significant  changes  that  are  being  made  at  the  present  time 
in  various  school  units  toward  the  improvement  of  school  pro- 
grams in  general : 

1.  A  brief  survey  was  made  recently  regarding  (1)  certain 
specific  pupil  and  teacher  needs  that  were  met  satisfactorily 
during  the  last  school  term,  and  (2)  the  professional  ex- 
periences participated  in  by  teachers  during  the  year. 
Teachers  cooperated  by  filling  out  information  blanks  that 
called  for  some  of  the  significant  features  characteristic  of 
a  meaningful  program.  Others  helped  by  giving  their  frank 
and  unbiased  reaction  to  certain  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  a  program  of  democratic  living  and  learning  must  be 
based. 

When  the  information  was  tabulated,  the  composite  re- 
sults indicated  that  the  schools  represented  have  made  a 
bare  beginning  toward  meeting  some  of  the  vital  needs  of 
children  along  the  lines  suggested, — for  example,  a  thorough 
physical  examination  of  each  child  and  the  elimination  of 
defects  found;  facilities  and  necessary  materials  provided 
and  used  properly  during  the  school  day  for  resting  and 
sleeping,  for  washing  and  drying  hands,  and  so  forth ;  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  creative  expression;  and  opportuni- 
ties for  social  growth  through  active  participation  in  the 
program  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  encouraging  to  note, 
however,  that  the  progress  to  date  has  been  on  a  sane  but 
progressive  basis.  Moreover,  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
rapid  expansion  from  this  point,  provided  proper  profes- 
sional guidance  is  available. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  it  followed  rather  logically  from 
the  record  that  the  teachers,  on  the  whole,  were  in  need  of 
the  following  professional  assistance:  (1)  Constructive 
services  of  various  State,  county,  and  community  agencies ; 
(2)  intelligent  professional  guidance  in  the  solution  of  im- 
mediate problems  and  in  the  projection  of  desirable  next 
steps ;  and  (3)  sufficient  materials  of  varied  type  to  promote 
healthful  living  and  creative  expression.  A  close-up  view 
of  the  total  data  compiled  furnished  further  contributing 
evidence  that  narrowed  professional  experiences,  re-enforced 
by  limited  professional  guidance,  were  helping  to  prevent 
many  teachers  from  moving  forward  more  successfully  to- 
ward meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  boys  and  girls. 
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2.  An  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  recognizing  more  and 
more  the  importance  of  using  cumulative  pupil  records 
based  on  continued  observation,  scientific  test  data,  and 
other  available  pertinent  information  to  locate  the  specific 
difficulties  of  each  particular  child  presenting  a  problem  and 
to  determine  the  type  program  best  adapted  to  his  present 
stage  of  all-round  growth.  And  so  in  these  more  favored 
situations,  the  selection  of  the  children  who  seem  to  stand 
most  in  need  of  special  education  is  not  dependent  upon 
chance,  but  is  based  upon  intelligent  understanding.  There 
are  some  classes  that  have  had  the  benefit  of  superior 
psychological  service  and  guidance  from  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Caswell  Training  School,  and  other  institutions. 

3.  In  case  of  those  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing,  have  de- 
fective vision,  or  are  suffering  from  cardiac  or  other 
troubles,  it  is  found  that  certain  adjustments  in  regard  to 
seating  arrangement,  use  of  materials,  amount  and  kind  of 
recreational  and  concentrated  school  activities,  proper  rest 
and  nutrition,  and  the  like,  are  made  frequently  by  teachers 
— if  they  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  involved. 

4.  Similarly,  proper  attention  is  being  given  in  some  schools  to 
such  matters  as  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
health  of  the  children  enrolled.  And  so  instead  of  forcing 
children  into  molds,  the  teachers  in  question  are  beginning 
to  reorganize  the  courses  of  study,  methods,  and  discipline 
to  fit  the  children  as  they  are  and  to  make  use  of  a  broader 
and  more  inclusive  curriculum  based  upon  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  group.  Where  this  condition  is  present, 
different  groups  of  pupils  are  traveling  at  different  rates 
and  covering  different  amounts  and  different  kinds  of  sub- 
ject matter  happily  and  satisfactorily  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  an  understanding  teacher. 

Likewise,  a  flexible  daily  program  is  slowly  replacing  the 
formal,  rigid,  iron-clad,  set-out-to-be-followed  period-by- 
period  schedule ;  and  larger  integrated  units  of  experience  in 
real  living  are  taking  priority  over  small,  unrelated,  isolated 
units  of  subject  matter  set-out-to-be-learned  as  daily- 
ground-to-be-covered.  Appropriate  to  this  broader  concep- 
tion of  method  are  the  newer  grading  systems  and  programs 
of  evaluation  which  are  being  used  to  some  extent  by  indi- 
vidual teachers.  Increasingly,  our  schools  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  providing  a  stimulating  school  en- 
vironment in  which  creative  teaching  and  learning  can  take 
place  and  which  best  conditions  child  development.  And  so 
there  is  a  gradual  breaking  away  from  the  old  regime  and 
all  that  it  entails. 

5.  More  and  more  teachers  are  showing  a  growing  desire  to 
understand  children  as  developing  individuals.  Increasingly, 
we  find  those  who  study  the  child  and  his  responses  in  order 
to  secure  leads  for  the  wiser  guidance  of  his  all-round 
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growth.  Likewise,  there  are  some  who  use  advantageously 
a  variety  of  realistic  experiences,  firsthand  contacts,  and 
observations  as  a  natural  source  for  helping  the  child  relate 
to  his  life  what  he  is  learning. 

6.  The  educator  today  who  takes  into  account  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  profit  maximally  from  the  total  educational  situation 
must  also  be  concerned  about  the  sort  of  grouping  and  the 
varied  school  opportunities  and  experiences  that  will  best 
promote  his  development.  This  precludes  the  belief  that 
education  should  be  a  continuous  process  without  evident 
breaks  and  gaps  between  the  grades  or  between  school 
divisions. 

A  fine  example  of  this  viewpoint  in  action  is  the  Hayes 
Barton  School  of  the  Raleigh  City  System.  Here  all  grade 
lines  have  been  eliminated  in  the  primary  school.  Each 
child  is  permitted  to  move  forward  at  his  own  accomplish- 
ment rate  without  having  an  opportunity  to  experience 
failure  of  promotion  in  the  first  three  grades.  As  soon  as  he 
completes  the  work  in  this  division  satisfactorily,  he  enters 
the  grammar  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be 
projected  on  each  succeeding  level  and  eventually  will  be  in 
operation  in  each  division  throughout  the  system. 

A  similar  organization  has  been  initiated  in  a  few  systems 
within  the  past  year  or  so;  however,  the  type  philosophy 
that  was  underway  failed  to  warrant  a  measure  of  success  to 
the  project.  No  doubt  by  now,  there  are  other  school  units 
in  the  State  operating  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

7.  Perhaps  the  greatest  effort  is  directed  toward  helping  chil- 
dren reach  standard  in  the  fundamental  subjects.  And  so 
when  the  need  arises,  subject  groups  are  formed  and  con- 
centrated work  is  launched.  Various  means  are  employed  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  Some  teachers  organize  the  work  on 
an  individual  basis.  Here  an  effort  is  made  to  help  each 
child  analyze  his  own  needs,  set  up  his  own  program  of  work, 
and  then  advance  at  his  own  rate.  Others  hold  to  small 
flexible  groups,  so  that  a  child  may  be  transferred  from  one 
to  another  when  different  levels  of  progress  are  evidenced. 
There  are  some  teachers  who  functionalize  their  program. 
By  so  doing,  they  guide  each  individual  child  to  participate 
in  a  vital  activity  for  which  he  feels  a  definite  need  or 
interest  and  then  use  this  need  to  help  motivate  him  into 
the  various  subject-matter  fields.  In  this  instance,  the 
materials  made  available  are  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  difficulty,  stimulating  content,  and  special  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual. 

If  extreme  care  is  not  exercised  to  prevent  it  from  oc- 
curring, there  will  be  school  situations  in  which  the  em- 
phasis is  shifted  inadvertently  from  pupil  development  to 
achievement  gains.  For  example,  in  one  school  last  year  the 
music  teacher  spent  one  period  in  the  afternoon  helping 
those  children  in  one  grammar  grade  who  were  having 
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reading  difficulties.  Although  easier  material  was  used  for 
this  work,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  teacher  was  aware 
of  the  specific  difficulty  of  each  child  in  the  group  or  that  she 
was  adapting  her  method  to  meet  the  existing  needs.  Nor 
did  the  children  seem  conscious  of  their  particular  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  program.  This  remedial 
plan,  as  carried  out,  was  rather  perfunctory  in  type  and 
proved  to  be  of  very  little,  if  any,  direct  value  to  the  children 
involved.  In  this  case  the  regular  teacher  could  have  used 
the  hour  with  the  group  far  more  advantageously — even  in 
spite  of  the  crowded  situation. 
8.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  today  that  our  elementary  schools  are 
making  greater  progress  in  regard  to  the  democratic  re- 
organization and  administration  of  the  school  program  and 
the  establishment  of  newer  and  more  acceptable  school 
practices  than  any  other  division  of  the  school  system.  Like- 
wise, it  may  be  said  that  the  primary  grades  are  leading  the 
way  in  effecting  those  fundamental  constructive  changes 
upon  which  other  school  progress  depends.  The  following 
activities,  taken  from  a  progress  report  on  "Trends  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Work  in  North 
Carolina"  that  was  made  by  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Division 
of  Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, are  of  special  interest  because  of  the  implications 
inherent  therein  for  the  building  of  a  program  that  will 
better  insure  all-round  growth,  development,  and  success  on 
a  sound  basis: 

a.  In  cooperation  with  the  local  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
pre-school  clinics  are  held  during  the  spring  term  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  State.  At  that  time,  physical 
examinations  are  given  by  the  members  of  the  Health  De- 
partment to  those  children  who  expect  to  enter  school  in 
the  fall.  If  possible,  all  defects  are  remedied  during  the 
summer  months. 

In  this  connection,  the  Beginners'  Day  Program  has 
been  established  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  work. 
Each  school  provides  a  program  of  activities  for  the  day 
which  tends  to  interest  five-year-olds  in  "belonging"  to 
the  school.  The  parents  visit  the  school  with  the  pre- 
school child,  and  the  time  there  is  spent  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  first-grade  teacher,  the  school  nurse, 
the  dentist,  and  the  local  physician  or  the  health  officer. 
By  interviews  and  examinations,  information  concerning 
the  present  equipment  of  the  child  is  recorded  for  future 
use  by  the  teacher.  The  introduction  to  the  classroom  is 
a  pleasant  one,  and  the  pre-school  child  goes  away  for  the 
time  being  and  looks  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the 
day  when  he  can  enter  school.  The  parents  and  teachers 
are  better  acquainted  and  work  together  to  insure  first- 
grade  readiness  to  the  school  beginner. 
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b.  Junior-primary  grades  are  organized  in  many  schools  in. 
order  to  provide  more  adequately  for  the  needs  of  the 
immature  children  entering  school  before  they  are  six 
years  of  age.  No  formal  learning  is  attempted  in  these 
grades,  but  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  needs  of  the 
children  provide  the  basic  foundation  of  the  curriculum 
as  developed. 

c.  In  order  to  train  teachers  for  the  work  with  children  of 
pre-school  age  (children  below  six  years  of  age),  a  kinder- 
garten unit  in  two  of  the  training  schools  for  teachers 
in  the  State  has  been  organized.  Children  of  kinder- 
garten age  are  admitted,  and  a  curriculum  is  developed  to 
suit  their  needs  and  interests. 

d.  Special  classes  for  immature  and  undeveloped  pupils,  in- 
cluding the  subnormal  group,  are  operating  in  experi- 
mental centers  for  the  purpose  of  research  and  study  in 
curriculum  development.  The  chief  purpose  in  this  plan 
is  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a  curriculum  made 
up  of  learning  experiences  in  "better  living"  with  little 
emphasis  on  formal  learning  from  books. 

e.  Many  of  the  new  elementary  school  buildings  provide 
separate  toilets  for  very  young  children.  Junior  equip- 
ment (toilets,  lavatories,  and  drinking  fountains)  is  also 
installed.  Movable  furniture  (individual  tables  and 
chairs)  is  provided  in  practically  all  of  the  new  primary 
building  units.  In  some  situations,  buildings  for  very 
young  children  (called  Primary  Units)  are  constructed 
and  fitted  up  to  suit  the  needs  of  growing  boys  and  girls 
of  the  pre-school  and  primary-school  age. 

f.  Local  branches  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion have  been  organized  in  different  sections  of  the 
State — bringing  together  nursery  school,  kindergarten, 
and  primary  teachers. 

g.  Study  groups  are  conducted  for  mothers  of  pre-school 
children  and  special  institutes  and  lectures  are  provided 
for  the  parents  and  teachers  who  wish  to  better  under- 
stand children  at  various  age  and  growth  levels,  begin- 
ning with  the  child  of  nursery-school  age. 

h.  A  nursery  school  has  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Students  in 
Home  Economics  may  observe  and  participate  in  the 
nursery  school  program. 

i.  Special  libraries  of  literature  in  the  field  of  pre-school 
education  are  available  for  students  and  educational 
workers  in  this  State. 

CONTRIBUTING  SERVICES  OF  VARIOUS  ALLIED  GROUPS 

The  several  youth-serving  agencies  concerned  directly  with 
promoting  different  aspects  of  general  health  and  child  welfare 
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are  working  in  harmony  with  the  schools  on  both  a  coordinated 
and  a  cooperative  basis.  These  include  such  groups  as  public 
health  units,  extension  services,  child  welfare  groups,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  Federal  agencies,  and  similar  organizations. 
The  following  specific  activities  are  typical  of  some  of  the  most 
effective  direct  help  rendered  by  them  to  the  children  on  the 
elementary  school  level: 

1.  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpo- 
ration, the  distribution  division  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  functioning  through  its 
district  and  local  units,  has  provided  free  school  lunches  for 
85,072  undernourished  school  children  in  1073  schools  thus 
far  this  year.  Ninety-two  counties  out  of  a  possible  one 
hundred  are  participating  in  this  service.  Moreover,  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  furnished  special  lunch 
room  workers  for  those  schools  complying  with  certain  regu- 
lations, and  also  supervisors  to  direct  the  work  and  hold  it 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  As  a  further  aid  in 
this  connection,  garden  and  canning  projects  have  been  car- 
ried forward  in  many  communities  by  local  W.P.A.  workers.  • 

Many  schools  have  also  had  the  services  of  one  or  more 
persons  in  the  promotion  of  their  sanitary  program,  work- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  of  district  supervisors  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  school  administration. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  schools  to  have  the  tangible  con- 
tributions of  these  various  agencies.  There  are  other  im- 
portant educational  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Now  that  the  administrative  details  in  this  connection  have 
been  worked  out  satisfactorily,  those  who  are  responsible 
for  integrating  these  services  more  fully  into  the  regular 
school  program  will  no  doubt  continue  to  unify  their  efforts 
until  maximum  results  are  obtained. 

2.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  official  school  groups,  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agent,  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
some  of  the  rural  communities  in  North  Carolina  have  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  years  cooperative  garden  and  can- 
ning projects  in  the  interest  of  the  school  hot  lunch  program. 
To  the  generous  supply  of  canned  goods  provided  by  the 
community  at  large  are  added  various  contributions  from 
the  different  homes  represented.  The  larger  children  cook 
and  serve  the  lunch  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  in 
charge.  This  community-wide  hot  lunch  plan  enables  every 
child  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  hot  dish  each  day  during  the 
school  term.  The  educational  outcomes  thus  far  have  been 
invaluable  to  all  concerned.  Halifax  County  Rural  Schools 
present  a  fine  example  of  how  this  type  of  coordinated  pro- 

■  gram — initiated  by  the  former  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  rural  school  supervisor — has  been  developed 
and  operated  cooperatively  on  a  county-wide  basis  for  a 
period  of  twelve  or  more  years. 
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3.  Pre-school  clinics  are  sponsored  each  spring  by  the  school 
officials  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Concen- 
trated effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  day's  activities  con- 
tribute to  a  better  preparation  for  each  child  beginning 
school  in  the  fall.  Effective  follow-up  work  is  often  done 
with  those  children  who  have  defects  to  be  remedied  during 
the  summer  months  or  who  need  to  take  certain  immuniza- 
tion tests. 

4.  The  local  city  and  county  health  departments  assist  the 
schools  in  promoting  child-health  services  by  providing 
general  direction  and  guidance,  consultation,  educational 
materials,  and  other  pertinent  help  when  it  is  needed.  More 
attention  is  centered,  however,  upon  such  activities  as: 
conducting  physical  examinations  of  all  pre-school  children 
prior  to  school  entrance  and  of  other  elementary  school 
children  periodically  during  this  period;  administering  im- 
munization tests;  checking  for  evidences  of  certain  devas- 
tating diseases  among  children;  controlling  the  spread  of 
contagious  and  communicable  diseases ;  and  promoting  other 
similar  health  measures. 

Some  health  units  conduct  most  successful  tonsil  clinics 
during  the  summer  months  for  the  benefit  of  those  children 
who  are  unable  financially  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  an 
operation  at  a  regular  hospital.  Various  local  organizations 
often  cooperate  by  sponsoring  those  cases  who  cannot  meet 
even  a  minimum  clinic  charge.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  many  needy  children  have  been  deprived  at  times 
of  such  a  service,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organized  medical 
group  intervened  and  blocked  the  original  program.  When 
such  a  plan  is  operated  on  a  sound  basis,  such  interference 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  thinking  citizens. 

Constructive  follow-up  work  often  fails  to  claim  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  time  given  to  the  total  school  health 
program,  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  personnel  staff  sufficient 
to  meet  the  immediate  demands  made  upon  the  services  of 
the  department.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  (1) 
the  thorough  examination  of  all  children  who  most  need  it 
at  the  time;  (2)  the  correction  of  conditions  causing  ill 
health;  and  (3)  an  even  more  intensive  preventive  program 
on  an  educational  basis  than  is  the  general  practice  now, 
including  the  continuous  supervision  of  the  child  from  his 
infancy  until  he  reaches  school  age,  and  the  development 
of  intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  home  and  the 
school.  Moreover,  the  school  health  departments,  working 
in  close  harmony  with  the  local  physicians  and  the  school 
group,  would  make  another  most  significant  contribution  to 
child  welfare  if  they  assembled  a  complete  register  of  every 
physically  handicapped  child  in  the  area  served.  Whatever 
is  needed  to  help  effect  these  vital  additions  to  the  excellent 
program  already  in  operation  should  be  made  available 
without  further  delay. 
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For  many  years  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  served  the 
various  needs  of  children  on  a  very  high  plane.  Perhaps  no 
single  activity  has  left  a  more  pronounced  immediate  and 
long-view  educational  imprint  on  the  elementary  school 
children  of  the  State  than  the  dental  health  program, 
initiated  and  projected  by  the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Branch.  Although 
the  chief  emphasis  has  been  directed  toward  prevention  in 
its  proper  relation  to  personality  development,  due  con- 
sideration has  also  been  given  to  such  factors  as  research, 
education,  examination,  and  correction. 

The  following  Summary  Report  on  file  in  the  Director's 
office  presents  an  accurate  picture  of  the  work  participated 
in  by  the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  and  the  general  plan  of 
operation  followed : 

Mouth  Health  Teaching  in  the  Schools  of 
North  Carolina 

The  four  essential  factors  in  arriving  at  and  carrying  on 
the  present  plan  and  set-up  for  the  teaching  of  mouth  health 
in  the  schools  of  the  State  are  as  follows : 

a.  North  Carolina  has  a  dentist,  recommended  by  the  North 
Carolina  Dental  Society  and  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

b.  North  Carolina  is  the  only  State  having  a  law  requiring 
that  a  dentist  be  a  member  of  each  County  Board  of 
Health,  provided  a  dentist  lives  within  the  confines  of  the 
county. 

c.  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  have,  in  their 
Boards  of  Health,  Divisions  of  Oral  Hygiene  on  an 
equality  with  other  divisions  and  directed  by  licensed 
dentists  who  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work. 

d.  The  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health  has,  in  addition  to  the  Director,  a  staff 
of  thirty  licensed  dentists  and  an  educational  consultant. 

The  Director  is  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the 
Division.  He  supervises  and  directs  the  dentists  in  the  field, 
teaches  mouth  health  in  the  teacher-training  institutions  of 
the  State,  lectures  to  civic  clubs,  and  meets  with  appro- 
priating bodies  to  secure  outside  funds  to  help  finance  the 
program. 

The  dentists  on  the  staff  go  into  the  schools  and  teach 
mouth  health  didactically  and  through  demonstration.  The 
didactic  teaching  is  graded  and  fitted  to  the  different  grades 
and  groups.  In  the  lower  grades  the  story  method  is  used 
and  the  stories  are  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views, 
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blackboard  drawings,  posters,  models,  et  cetera.  In  the  home 
economics  department  foods  and  food  values  in  their  relation 
to  tooth  and  bone  building  are  stressed,  and  in  the  science 
department  the  dentists  take  up  tooth  histology. 

After  the  didactic  teaching  has  been  done,  the  mouths  of 
the  children  in  each  grade  are  inspected.  The  children  are 
classified  by  their  grade  teacher  as  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
The  dental  office  is  now  set  up,  especial  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  appearance  of  the  office  and  the  dentist  contribute 
to  the  constructive  educational  value  of  our  activity,  and  we 
are  ready  for  the  demonstrative  part  of  our  teaching.  In 
this  teaching  the  necessary  dental  corrections  are  made  for 
the  underprivileged  children  without  any  cost. 

The  dentist's  teaching  in  the  classrooms  is  supplemented 
by  follow-up  educational  material.  This  material  consists 
of  mimeographed  sheets  for  each  of  the  elementary  grades. 
Stories,  pictures,  the  presentation  of  scientific  information, 
and  other  methods  are  used  in  teaching  the  value  of  clean, 
healthy  mouths  .... 

Another  phase  of  the  educational  program  is  a  dental 
news  service  for  grammar  grade  and  high  school  papers. 
Mimeographed  sheets,  containing  a  story  illustrating  some 
phase  of  caring  for  the  teeth,  are  sent  in  whatever  quantities 
are  desired  to  schools  publishing  mimeographed  papers. 
These  sheets  go  out  twice  monthly  during  the  school  year. 

A  method  of  visual  education  which  has  been  very  popular 
and  successful  in  teaching  mouth  health  is  the  puppet  show 
which  the  Good  Teeth  Council  for  Children  and  the  Carolina 
Playmakers  help  us  in  promoting.  This  play  is  presented  to 
approximately  175,000  children  every  school  year. 

*    *    *  * 

The  financing  of  the  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene  is  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  appropriations  by  counties,  cities,  Women's 
Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Organizations,  individuals,  et  cetera. 
This  latter  money  is  secured  through  the  presentation  of 
the  needs  and  benefits  of  the  work  to  these  organizations 
by  the  Director  of  the  Division  .... 

The  arrangement  for  mouth  health  programs  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  is  that  the  county  pays  one-half  of  the 
expense  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  pays  the  other  half. 
The  length  of  time  spent  in  the  counties  depends  both  upon 
the  needs  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  by  the 
counties,  together  with  the  allocation  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  this  activity. 

Mouth  health  programs  were  conducted  in  sixty-one  coun- 
ties and  four  city  units  during  the  school  year  1937-1938. 
The  3,676  lectures  which  were  given  by  the  dentists  on  the 
staff  were  attended  by  164,886  children.  The  necessary 
dental  corrections  were  made  for  68,282  underprivileged 
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children.  Thousands  of  referred  children  are  finding  their 
way  to  the  offices  of  private  practitioners,  according  to 
verbal  reports  from  dentists  in  private  practice. 

6.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  rehabilitation  service 
for  those  physically  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State 
who  are  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  and  are  in  need  of 
specific  help.  Although  the  crippled  children  of  normal 
elementary-school  age  are  not  eligible  to  be  served  directly 
to  any  great  degree  by  this  division,  they  receive  too  many 
courtesies  therefrom  not  to  record  it  here.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Rehabilitation  Department  more  or  less 
considers  all  physically  disabled  as  their  special  wards,  and 
so  they  never  hesitate  to  render  whatever  service  they  can 
to  them  whether  it  is  their  particular  responsibility  or  not. 

7.  In  many  communities  various  local  civic  organizations  and 
social  agencies  are  extending  a  vital  service  to  the  excep- 
tional children  by  re-enforcing  the  efforts  of  the  school  in 
far-reaching  ways.  Chief  among  these  activities  are: 
providing  special  medical  treatment,  also  visual  and  dental 
services  for  certain  cases ;  furnishing  eyeglasses  for  indigent 
children;  furnishing  funds  for  special  equipment  needed, 
such  as  cots  for  general  rest  periods,  necessary  furniture 
and  other  materials  for  the  use  of  children  with  defective 
vision,  playground  and  gymnasium  apparatus,  and  so  forth ; 
sponsoring  specific  school  projects;  helping  needy  cases;  in- 
forming the  general  public  concerning  various  aspects  of 
the  school  program  and  enlisting  their  active  support; 
occasionally  furnishing  transportation  from  the  home  of  the 
handicapped  child  to  the  center  set  up  to  meet  his  needs. 

8.  The  two  active  mental  hygiene  clinics  in  the  State,  located  at 
Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem  respectively,  are  making 
articulate  their  activities  with  those  of  the  school  groups 
and  other  agencies  concerned  with  child  growth  and  are 
thereby  rendering  valuable  services  to  childhood.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  News,  published  by  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  in  July  1939,  carried  the  following 
articles  regarding  their  specific  contributions : 

Charlotte  Clinic  Continues  Service 

The  Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  is  completing  its 
second  year  of  operation  as  a  Community  Chest  agency. 
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At  the  request  of  the  other  agencies  and  school  authorities 
the  Clinic  accepts  adult  as  well  as  children's  cases,  although 
the  greater  part  of  its  work  is  still  in  the  field  of  child 
guidance. 

The  Clinic  is  governed  by  a  board,  elected  from  the 
Charlotte  Mental  Hygiene  Society.  The  society  itself  car- 
ries on  an  educational  program  in  the  community,  interpret- 
ing the  work  of  the  Clinic  to  the  public  at  large.  Clinic 
referrals  come  from  other  chest  agencies,  the  county  welfare 
and  health  departments,  the  public  schools,  and  private  indi- 
viduals. Society  members  work  with  the  clinic  staff  on 
specified  committees  to  advance  the  general  program. 

One  committee  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  need  for 
remedial  reading  work  in  the  city  schools.  This  project  was 
suggested  by  the  large  number  of  pupils  with  reading  diffi- 
culties who  were  referred  to  the  Clinic.  The  school  princi- 
pals have  been  most  interested  and  cooperative. 

Because  of  its  limited  financial  resources,  the  clinic  board 
and  staff  have  decided  that  they  can  be  of  greatest  service 
to  the  community  as  a  consultation  agency.  A  modest  per- 
centage of  direct  treatment  cases  is  handled  regularly, 
however,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  increase  the  number  of 
these  cases  as  rapidly  as  the  available  psychiatric  services 
will  permit. 

The  staff  includes  an  executive  secretary,  a  psychiatric 
case  worker,  and  an  office  secretary  on  full-time  service,  and 
a  psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  and  a  medical  examiner  on 
part-time  basis. 

Child  Guidance  Work  Serves  Winston-Salem 

The  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  which  has  been  the  major  pro- 
ject of  the  Winston-Salem  Hygiene  Society,  has  now  com- 
pleted eighteen  months  of  service  as  a  mental  hygiene 
facility  for  children  in  this  community. 

A  total  of  256  children  have  been  referred  to  the  Clinic. 
Of  this  number  104  have  received  full  study  and  treatment. 
Full  service  at  the  Clinic  means  the  cooperative  work  and 
examinations  of  the  entire  staff :  social  worker,  psycholo- 
gist, physician,  and  psychiatrist.  One  hundred  children 
have  been  accepted  for  psychological  tests  and  for  advice 
relating  to  the  results  of  these  tests.  Thirty-five  cases  have 
been  carried  for  consultation.  Seventeen  cases  were  with- 
drawn before  treatment  was  carried  out.  In  thirty  instances 
cases  have  been  carried  in  cooperation  with  some  other 
agency,  thus  sharing  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
treatment  plans. 

Causes  for  referral  to  the  Clinic  do  not  always  indicate 
the  exact  problem  as  it  is  defined  after  examination,  but 
they  do  portray  the  original  need  for  assistance.  The  99 
full-service  cases  came  for  these  reasons: 
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Behavior  problems   53 

Retarded  in  school   15 

Personality  deviation   11 

Educational  problems   13 

Habit  training   4 

Training  programs  for  children 

with  a  physical  disability   2 

Guidance  for  gifted  child   1 
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The  work  of  the  Clinic  will  be  materially  improved  when 
the  community  can  offer  such  facilities  as  children's  case 
work,  boarding  and  foster-home  care,  vocational  training, 
and  increased  recreational  and  leisure-time  activities. 

IN  THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

There  is  an  amazing  number  of  children  of  school  age  through- 
out our  country  who  cannot  be  educated  properly  or  profitably  in 
the  regular  day  classes  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  heartening  to 
note,  however,  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  made  some  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  her  seriously  handicapped  children  by 
establishing  residential  schools  for  their  benefit.  Even  though 
the  programs  followed  are  widely  divergent  in  regard  to  offerings 
and  facilities,  methods  and  techniques,  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  accomplishments,  the  one  main  objective  to- 
ward which  all  efforts  are  directed  is  practically  the  same. 
Likewise,  there  is  often  a  wide  variation  in  the  time  element 
involved,  in  the  number  served,  and  in  the  amount  and  kind  of 
educational  opportunities  provided  for  the  exceptional  children 
and  for  those  more  fortunate  ones. 

Those  atypical  children  for  whom  special  educational  facilities 
of  a  residential  type  are  considered  essential  are  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  crippled  and  delicate  children  who  are  confined  in  a 
hospital  for  physical  treatment,  the  socially  maladjusted  types  of 
a  serious  nature,  and  the  low  mentally  deficient.  Some  of  these 
cases  could  have  been  avoided;  others  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
evitable. Be  that  as  it  may,  each  one  presents  a  separate  and 
distinct  educational  problem  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Moreover,  appropriate  plans  and  procedures  must  be  developed 
whereby  the  specific  needs  of  each  individual  case  and  type  may 
be  met  advantageously.  If  these  changes  are  not  forthcoming, 
both  the  child  and  society  will  suffer  for  this  deficiency. 

As  early  as  1845,  North  Carolina  recognized  her  responsibility 
along  this  line  and  promptly  took  legislative  action  that  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 
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From  time  to  time,  special  plans  have  been  made  for  other  handi- 
capped groups  until  now  seven  residential  schools  are  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  five  different  types. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  progress  that  has  gone  forward, 
North  Carolina  does  not  claim  that  her  residential  schools  in 
operation  are  serving  all  of  the  children  in  the  State  who  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  program  offered.  With  the 
exception  of  the  list  of  the  blind  that  was  assembled  by  the  Blind 
Commission,  no  complete  official  roster  of  the  different  types 
eligible  to  attend  these  schools  has  ever  been  compiled.  Con- 
sequently, the  actual  number  to  be  served  is  an  unknown  fact. 
In  the  second  place,  the  equipment  and  facilities  available  now  in 
the  various  schools  are  not  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the 
known  needs  at  the  present  time — inaccurate  as  the  record  may 
be.  There  is  a  long  waiting  list  for  practically  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions. These  two  items  alone  point  out  quite  clearly  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  total  problem  have  not  been  viewed  in 
true  perspective.  Until  this  is  done,  adequate  long-view  plans 
that  are  based  upon  the  existing  needs  cannot  be  developed  in- 
telligently. 

The  brief  descriptions  herewith  presented  of  each  school  pro- 
gram in  progress  is  indicative  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  forward  in  the  interest  of  these*  several 
groups : 

Descriptions  of  Programs  in  Progress 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  the  oldest  school  in 
the  State  for  handicapped  children,  was  founded  early  in  1845. 
On  May  first  of  the  same  year,  the  school  began  its  work  with 
only  seven  pupils  in  very  modest  quarters  in  the  capital  city.  In 
this  conjunction  a* special  department  for  the  Negroes  was  opened 
in  1869  on  a  separate  site.  However,  since  1895,  when  the  white 
deaf  children  were  moved  to  a  new  home  in  Morganton,  the  white 
blind  children  alone  have  received  their  training  in  the  Raleigh 
institution.  Today  both  groups  occupy  more  adequate  plants 
that  are  equipped  with  modern  facilities  and  situated  on  excellent 
new  sites  with  sufficient  space  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  some  time.  Additional  improvements  along  various 
lines  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  school  enrollment  has  grown  steadily  since  its  beginning. 
This  increase  has  been  attributed  largely  to  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  working  in 
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harmony  with  the  State  School  itself.  Among  other  activities, 
this  Commission  made  during  1936  perhaps  the  first  complete 
survey  of  all  the  blind  in  the  State.  The  present  enrollment 
includes  180  white  blind,  98  Negro  blind,  and  100  Negro  deaf. 

The  following  excerpts  taken  from  the  1936-1938  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  give  a  general  picture  of  the  work 
carried  on  within  the  school  for  the  white  blind: 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  was  origi- 
nally planned  to  be  a  special  division  of  the  public  school 
system,  which  would  take  care  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
furnish  to  them  public  school  education  similar  to  what 
was  furnished  to  seeing  and  hearing  children  in  the 
State.  It  furnishes  classes  in  literary  work  up  through 
the  high  school  grades,  preparing  the  children  thor- 
oughly for  entering  the  higher  institutions.  The  high 
school  has  been  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  since 
1925,  and  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to  its  eligi- 
bility. 

The  School  also  furnishes  excellent  music  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  orchestra 
work.  Industrial  divisions  for  both  boys  and  girls 
furnish  good  opportunities  for  learning  trades  in  which 
many  make  a  living  after  leaving  school.  For  the  girls 
there  is  a  department  for  sewing  and  also  arts  and 
crafts,  which  all  girls  are  required  to  take.  Piano  tuning 
is  offered  for  the  boys  and  shop  work  is  required  of  all 
boys.  This  work  includes  chair  caning  and  mattress 
making  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  broom  making. 

The  School  has  an  excellent  health  program,  retaining 
for  its  work  each  year  a  regular  practicing  physician, 
a  firm  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialists,  and  also 
a  graduate  nurse  in  charge  of  the  infirmary  at  the 
school.  The  physical  education  department  fits  in  with 
this  work.  One  teacher  has  charge  of  the  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool  and  also  outdoor  games  and  plays 
which  aid  greatly  in  the  health  program  of  the  insti- 
tution .... 

The  faculty  consists  of  fifteen  literary  teachers,  six 
music  teachers,  four  teachers  of  industrial  work,  and 
six  in  the  health  work  .... 

Last  year  we  changed  the  school  from  eleven  grades 
to  twelve  grades  above  the  kindergarten,  which  has 
greatly  improved  our  literary  work.  This  gives  us 
practically  an  ideal  arrangement  for  furnishing  the  best 
possible  opportunities  in  literary  training  and  also  pro- 
vides more  time  for  work  in  music,  industrial  work,  and 
other  departments  .... 
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According  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  each  grade,  the 
academic  work  is  more  or  less  formal  in  type  and  centers  about 
subjects  rather  than  pupil  activities  and  experiences.  The  daily 
schedule  that  is  followed  from  day  to  day  further  supports  this 
belief. 

The  United  States  Government  appropriates  $125,000  per 
annum  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  All 
schools  of  this  type  are  allowed  to  draw  their  supply  of  books  and 
some  teaching  materials  from  this  source.  This  aid  has  been  of 
particular  value  financially  and  educationally  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  School. 

At  the  request  of  the  school  authorities,  Columbia  University 
through  its  Division  of  the  Handicapped  is  at  the  present  time 
making  a  survey  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  This  activity  should 
prove  helpful  in  planning  next  steps  more  intelligently. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Morganton,  created 
by  a  special  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1891,  is  a 
free  public  school  operated  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  who 
are  handicapped  by  deafness.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  a  period  of  forty-nine  years  prior  to  its  opening  on 
October  2,  1894,  the  deaf  children  in  the  State  received  their 
training  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at 
Raleigh.  According  to  the  revised  By-Laws  governing  the  work 
of  the  school,  "it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  school  in  its  total  pro- 
gram to  attain,  among  other  things,  the  following  specific 
objectives: 

1.  To  seek  in  every  way  to  help  each  deaf  child  become  a  well- 
rounded  individual  who  fits  into  American  community 
life  .... 

2.  To  so  equip  each  child  vocationally  that  he  or  she  may  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  self-sustaining. 

3.  To  develop  in  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  strong  healthy 
body,  intelligent  attitudes  toward  health,  and  wholesome 
health  habits. 

4.  To  secure  for  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  formal  edu- 
cation through  twelve  grades  on  the  same  level  as  other 
public  schools  in  the  State. 

5.  To  develop  in  each  child  full  capacity  in  speech-reading. 

6.  To  develop  in  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  capacity  to  use 
normal  speech." 
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Under  the  leadership  of  an  educational  director  and  two  as- 
sistants, a  staff  of  thirty-five  grade  teachers  was  responsible  for 
carrying  forward  the  academic  work  of  the  school  for  the  372 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school 
divisions  during  the  term  1938-1939.  The  State  prescribed 
public  school  course  of  study  was  followed;  likewise,  the  same 
adopted  textbooks  were  used.  Since  the  oral  or  speech  method 
is  employed  throughout  the  school,  every  child  who  enters  the 
institution  must  be  taught  orally  before  he  can  make  progress  in 
the  regular  work  outlined.  Consequently,  special  preliminary 
courses  are  given  these  children  at  the  outset  that  will  enable 
them  to  develop  language  understanding  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  speech,  to  stimulate  and  develop  residual  hearing,  to  secure 
correct  voice  placement,  and  to  develop  speech-reading.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  concentrated  oral  training 
for  some  children  over  a  long  period,  teaching  speech  and  speech- 
reading  becomes  a  major  activity  rather  than  a  minor  one. 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  concerned,  the  work  of 
the  vocational  department  has  been  coordinated  with  that  of  the 
school  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  For  the  most  part,  the 
vocational  program  is  not  launched  until  the  seventh  grade,  when 
those  boys  and  girls  who  have  an  aptitude  for  certain  vocations 
start  their  trade  practice  instruction.  Last  year  there  were 
three  organized  special-vocational  classes  in  the  grammar  school 
and  one  manual-vocational  class  in  the  high  school.  The  director 
in  charge  of  the  work  reported  that  definite  instruction  in  the 
following  activities  was  given  during  the  past  biennium: 

For  the  boys:  General  shop  work,  woodworking  and  car- 
pentry, tailoring,  printing,  dairying,  garden- 
ing, and  poultry  raising. 

For  the  girls:  Applied  arts,  home  making,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  dress  making. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  the 
majority  of  the  boys  and  a  number  of  the  girls  who  completed 
training  during  this  period  have  secured  employment  in  the 
various  industries. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  program  of  vocational  training  that  will 
enable  each  student  to  have  his  full  chance,  it  was  further  stated 
that  the  work  of  the  department  should  be  opened  to  students 
earlier  and  that  it  should  also  be  expanded  to  include  instruction 
in  different  trade  areas,  such  as:  machine  shop  work,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
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handicrafts.  In  this  connection,  a  demonstration  home  for  the 
girls'  work  where  various  courses  can  be  integrated  with  actual 
practice  is  considered  a  definite  need,  also  additional  modern 
equipment  for  the  different  activities  in  progress. 

A  full-time  director  of  physical  education  is  employed  by  the 
school.  The  major  portion  of  her  time  is  spent  doing  corrective 
work  in  its  various  phases  with  the  girls,  directing  organized 
play,  and  teaching  swimming  to  all  the  girls  and  to  the  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  athletic  work  with  the  boys  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  voluntary  service  of  several  faculty 
members. 

In  addition  to  the  services  rendered  students  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels,  a  teacher-training  department  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  training  young  women  to  teach  the 
deaf.  To  be  eligible  to  enter  this  normal  training  class,  a  young 
woman  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  college  work,  must 
have  good  health,  also  normal  vision  and  hearing. 

The  school  authorities  have  followed  the  standards  set  up  by 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
in  the  selection  of  their  teaching  personnel.  As  a  result,  each 
teacher  at  the  school  has  had  one  year  of  special  training  in  a 
recognized  institution  engaged  in  training  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
in  addition  to  four  years  of  college  training,  and  also  holds  a 
college  degree. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  precaution  will  be  used  throughout 
the  day's  program  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  students  to 
practice  the  sign  language  as  a  means  of  communication ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  active  speech  participation  should  be  encouraged 
at  all  times  as  the  best  avenue  to  attain  ease  and  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Furthermore,  every  opportunity 
should  be  given  these  children  to  have  varied  contacts  with  both 
children  and  adults  who  are  not  handicapped  as  they  are.  This 
will  be  a  fine  way  to  help  orient  them  on  a  sound  basis  into  the 
outside  world  in  advance  of  their  occupational  approach  to  it. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

The  1907  State  Legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
school  that  would  attempt  to  salvage  human  waste  by  giving  a 
fair  chance  to  the  boys  of  the  State  who  needed  its  care  and 
direction.  Accordingly,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  appropriation 
from  the  State  and  with  additional  help  from  certain  local  and 
State  groups,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  In- 
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dustrial  School  opened  its  doors  at  Concord  two  years  later  with 
one  student.  During  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed,  the 
record  shows  that  nearly  5,000  delinquent  boys  have  come  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  institution  and  have  thereby  been 
given  a  better  opportunity  to  make  the  proper  adjustment  to 
society  and  develop  into  more  acceptable  citizens. 

From  the  beginning  they  are  treated  as  human  beings  and  are 
"made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  peculiar  children  but  just  normal 
boys  who,  perhaps  from  lack  of  training  and  proper  environment, 
have  picked  up  or  acquired  habits  which  are  not  acceptable  nor 
desirable."  Likewise,  the  school  has  endeavored  to  build  for 
them  that  type  home  "which  would  approximate  the  activities, 
the  environment,  and  the  requirements  of  a  good  home." 

The  day's  routine  is  so  organized  that  all  of  the  boys  go  to 
school  half  the  day  and  work  the  other  half.  However,  the  en- 
tire program  is  arranged  for  the  intellectually  normal  who  have 
developed  anti-social  attitudes.  Consequently,  the  mentally 
deficient  in  the  group  find  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the 
general  set-up  of  the  institution  and  so  present  additional 
problems  to  the  school.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  no  provision 
has  been  made  to  date  for  studying  the  individual  cases  scien- 
tifically and  then  planning  a  program  to  meet  their  specific  needs 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings.  The  management  recognizes  this 
deficiency  in  regard  to  special  problem  cases  and  recommends 
that  such  boys  be  sent  to  a  central  clinic  for  psychological  and 
psychiatric  study  and  then  placed  in  an  institution  capable  of 
dealing  with  them. 

Regular  school  attendance  is  required  of  all  the  boys  at  the 
institution.  Classroom  work  follows  the  usual  traditional  pro- 
cedure and  centers  about  the  different  subjects  taught  in  each 
grade.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  definite  study  of  the 
assignments  made. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  486  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  eight 
to  eighteen  years  and  in  grade  placement  from  first  grade  to 
seventh  grade,  were  enrolled  in  the  school.  With  the  exception 
of  two  boys  in  the  sixth  grade  and  eight  boys  in  the  seventh 
grade,  all  of  them  were  over-age  for  the  grade  in  which  they 
were  located.  The  widest  range  occurred  in  the  second-grade 
group  with  a  one  to  ten-year  variation,  and  the  lowest  in  the 
seventh  grade  with  a  one  to  four-year  difference  existing. 

The  following  account  of  the  activities  participated  in  by  the 
boys  during  out-of-school  hours  is  typical  of  the  work  program 
that  is  carried  forward  there : 
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Every  boy  has  something  to  do.  He  soon  finds  his 
level  of  work  that  interests  and  holds  him.  Each  one 
has  a  part  to  perform  in  the  activities  in  the  operation 
of  the  school.  The  bakers  set  the  dough  and  bake  the 
bread;  the  laundry  boys  gather  the  clothes  and  return 
them  clean,  fresh,  and  ready  for  use;  the  dairy  boys 
bottle  and  deliver  around  175  gallons  of  milk  daily,  so  as 
to  have  ready  one  quart  per  day  for  each  boy  and  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  cooking;  the  vegetable  gatherers 
bring  in  daily  an  abundance  of  vegetables  for  table  use ; 
the  farm  boys  cultivate  the  garden  and  crops ;  the  poul- 
try yard  workers  busy  themselves  to  furnish  eggs  and 
poultry  for  use;  the  shoe  repair  force  keeps  shoes 
mended  and  fit  for  wear;  the  plumbing  force  stops  the 
leaks  and  repairs  the  breaks  in  the  cottage  homes  and 
other  buildings ;  the  sewing  room  boys  make  the  clothes 
for  our  cottages;  the  printing  of  cards,  blank  checks, 
stationery,  and  so  forth,  aside  from  publishing  our 
weekly  magazine,  The  Uplift,  is  done  by  the  boys  in  the 
printing  department;  the  carpentry  shop  and  machine 
shop  have  their  complement  of  boys  making  repairs  to 
buildings  and  machinery. 

As  each  department  is  essential  in  the  operation  of 
the  school,  each  boy  is  taught  the  importance  of  his 
part,  not  only  in  his  own  department,  but  its  effect  upon 
the  smooth  working  of  the  whole  system.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  boys  do  not  find  time  to  indulge  their 
inclinations  that  have  made  them  out  of  touch  with  the 
social  order  of  their  community.  As  a  whole  they  for- 
get to  be  bad  in  rendering  a  necessary  service  to  others. 
The  most  casual  observer  can  see  a  complete  change  of 
attitude.  On  this  basis  the  school  has  operated  for 
nearly  thirty  years  and  has  returned  a  majority  of  the 
boys  to  their  homes  where  they  take  their  places  in 
almost  every  occupation  that  builds  the  progress  of  the 
State  and  moulds  her  sturdy  citizenship. 

A  very  careful  follow-up  of  all  the  boys  who  leave  the  insti- 
tution on  parole  is  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  their  accomplishments.  Ac- 
cording to  the  detailed  reports  on  file,  there  are  many  individual 
cases  who  have  "kept  their  own  counsel"  and  are  making 
splendid  contributing  citizens  in  their  several  communities. 

THE  EASTERN  CAROLINA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

In  an  effort  to  serve  the  boys  in  Eastern  Carolina  who  were 
needing  definite  guidance,  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 
located  near  Rocky  Mount  was  established  by  a  special  act  of  the 
1923  Legislature.   According  to  the  last  report  on  file,  it  had  an 
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average  resident  population  of  130  boys  for  the  year  and  a  normal 
capacity  for  150.  The  educational  status  of  the  group  ranged 
from  first  grade  through  the  ninth,  with  an  age  distribution  from 
ten  to  nineteen  years,  and  a  general  retardation  spread  of  90  per 
cent  for  the  combined  grades  represented. 

For  a  period  of  eight  months  an  elementary  school  is  in  opera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  enrolled  in  these  grades.  The 
work  in  progress  and  the  plan  of  procedure  used  are  fashioned 
along  traditional  lines  with  specific  emphasis  upon  the  mastery 
of  subject  matter  apart  from  its  use.  Although  there  is  no  or- 
ganized high  school  for  the  students  of  this  level,  a  special  class 
is  arranged  for  those  who  wish  academic  training. 

For  the  most  part,  the  older  boys  spend  their  time  participating 
in  various  activities  of  interest  to  them  about  the  school.  "Be- 
sides the  farm  and  dairy  work  there  must  be  cooking  and 
cleaning,  laundrying  and  the  repairing  of  clothes.  The  farm 
machinery  and  automobiles  must  be  kept  in  repair.  The  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  checked  constantly.  Painting,  re- 
placing windows,  plumbing  and  electrical  appliances  must  be 
looked  after.  So  every  day  in  the  year  boys  are  doing  these  jobs 
and  thereby  learning  how  to  do  things." 

Recreation  plays  a  significant  part  in  the  life  of  the  boys.  The 
work  of  this  department  is  under  the  leadership  of  a  director  who 
is  definitely  responsible  for  planning  and  supervising  the  play  and 
recreational  activities  for  the  different  groups.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  organized  games,  various  forms  of  entertainment,  such  as 
plays  and  games,  motion  picture  shows,  and  so  forth  are  pro- 
vided. Besides  the  two  afternoons  during  the  week  that  are 
given  over  entirely  to  recreation,  every  boy  has  a  specified  time 
each  day  for  play. 

THE  STATE  HOME  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
The  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Eagle 
Springs  is  familiarly  known  as  Samarcand  Manor.  During  the 
biennium  1936-1938  it  had  an  enrollment  of  220  girls,  varying  in 
chronological  age  from  ten  to  eighteen  and  in  over-ageness 
relative  to  educational  grade  placement  from  one  to  nine  years. 
Each  young  girl  on  admission  to  the  school  is  studied  very  care- 
fully as  an  individual  case  during  the  initial  period  of  observation 
and  is  given  special  consideration  by  the  classification  committee 
of  the  institution,  composed  of  the  social  investigator,  the  psy- 
chologist, the  physician,  the  recreational  leader,  the  principal  of 
the  school,  the  occupational  director,  and  the  chaplain. 
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After  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  the  various  aspects  of  her  stage 
of  growth  and  development  has  been  made  by  these  staff  mem- 
bers, the  complete  reports  submitted  are  viewed  as  a  whole  by 
the  entire  group  and  analyzed  in  detail  in  order  to  determine,  if 
possible,  what  program  would  best  fit  her  specific  needs  and 
interests  at  the  time.  All  pertinent  studies  that  had  been  made 
by  the  welfare  agencies  prior  to  the  child's  enrollment,  and  other 
available  records  of  value  are  also  used  in  this  connection  as  a 
further  means  toward  developing  a  constructive  plan  for  her 
proper  care  and  guidance.  This  tentative  follow-up  program  is 
subject  to  revision  and  adjustment  at  any  time  that  desirable 
changes  are  needed  to  help  the  individual  child  attain  more  ac- 
ceptable goals  in  her  program  of  living.  Medical  treatment, 
academic  training,  recreational  activities,  and  vocational  guidance 
are  all  planned  and  carried  out  with  this  objective  in  mind. 

As  a  definite  means  toward  adapting  the  school  curriculum  to 
the  needs  of  each  individual  child,  the  school  as  a  whole  has  been 
organized  into  two  main  divisions,  the  academic  and  the  voca- 
tional. For  the  period  reported  there  were  24  girls  enrolled  in 
the  academic  classes  and  183  in  the  different  vocational  groups. 

The  academic  school  offers  direct,  individualized  instruction  to 
children  in  grades  four  through  eight  who  show  an  ability  to 
achieve  along  this  line.  Here  the  Dalton  Plan  has  been  instituted 
as  the  method  of  procedure  to  follow  in  teaching  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  our  public  schools.  The  following  excerpts 
from  the  school  report  regarding  the  academic  work  in  progress, 
are  self-explanatory: 

In  order  that,  with  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  we 
might  be  able  to  teach  girls  coming  in  at  all  times  of  the 
year  and  ranging  from  the  fourth  through  the  eighth 
grade,  we  adopted  the  Dalton  Plan.  By  this  method  the 
girls  of  the  segregated  medical  group  were  also  enabled 
to  keep  up  their  school  work  without  interruption. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  each  girl  when  she  en- 
tered school  was  given  a  carefully  planned  typewritten 
assignment  of  the  work  of  the  first  month.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  hold  any  formal  classes,  but  were  to 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  any  help  asked  for.  As  soon 
as  a  girl  finished  an  assignment  in  any  subject,  she  was 
given  a  test  on  that  subject.  When  she  had  passed  tests 
on  all  her  subjects,  she  was  to  be  given  the  assignments 
for  the  next  month. 

This  plan  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  our 
school  year  in  September  1937.  Since  that  time  we  have 
enrolled  eleven  in  the  eighth,  four  in  the  seventh,  six  in 
the  sixth,  one  in  the  fifth,  and  two  in  the  fourth  grade — 
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twenty-four  in  all.  Nineteen  of  these  had  been  in  school 
long  enough  to  attempt  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
given  in  April.  Sixteen  passed  these  tests,  some  having 
made  much  more  than  a  year's  progress  as  shown  by  the 
tests.  Of  the  three  who  failed,  two  were  poorly  pre- 
pared so  that  their  ability  to  pass  was  doubtful  from  the 
first. 

We  feel  that  on  the  whole  the  Dalton  Plan  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  more  satisfactory  in  our  grades  than  the 
former  class  method  of  instruction ;  however,  one  of  its 
weakest  points  is  in  the  little  opportunity  which  it 
affords  for  group  participation  in  projects.  We  fear  that 
the  individual  student  is  somewhat  handicapped  through 
this  weakness,  but  that  its  merits  overbalance  its  weak- 
nesses for  our  group. 

For  those  girls  who  have  not  yet  completed  the  first  three 
grades,  but  who  would  profit  by  further  work  in  the  three  R's,  a 
special  ungraded  class  has  been  organized  in  which  the  funda- 
mentals in  these  subjects  are  taught.  A  similar  class  for  certain 
children  in  the  vocational  school  has  also  been  arranged.  An 
effort  is  made  for  this  formal  work  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  a  need 
based  upon  their  daily  experiences  in  life  situations. 

The  vocational  school  was  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
girls  who  the  school  authorities  feel  reasonably  sure  have  reached 
their  maturation  level  in  regard  to  academic  achievement,  but 
could  be  benefitted  by  vocational  guidance  and  training  in  classes 
developed  to  stimulate  interest  and  skill  in  manual  activities  com- 
mon to  their  local  communities. 

The  school  promotes  extra-curricular  activities  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  training  for  more  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time. 
Although  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  various 
interest  groups  on  their  own  level,  membership  is  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  following  organized  activities,  some  seasonal  and 
others  year-round,  are  contributing  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  sharing  in  them:  Scout  troops,  playground,  dra- 
matics, glee  club,  home  makers'  club,  nature  study,  toy  orchestra 
for  small  children,  and  Dixie  girls. 

While  the  institutional  program  of  specialized  correctional 
training  and  treatment  claims  the  major  attention  of  the  school, 
emphasis  is  also  centered  upon  working  out  plans  and  adjusting 
situations  in  the  home  environment  that  will  better  enable  each 
child  to  succeed  when  she  returns  to  the  community  on  parole. 
The  authorities  in  charge  consider  this  vital  phase  of  the  total 
rehabilitation  period  one  of  significant  value  in  helping  to  ac- 
complish maximum  restoration  for  each  individual  under  treat- 
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ment;  so  its  importance  is  not  minimized  nor  overlooked  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things. 

THE  ORTHOPEDIC  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 

The  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Gastonia,  with  a  maximum 
capacity  of  160  beds,  has  been  in  operation  since  1921  for  the 
benefit  of  indigent  crippled  children  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
under  who  are  mentally  sound  and  whose  deformities,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  surgeons,  can  be  either  cured  or  improved.  During 
this  time  the  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  who  were 
temporarily  hospitalized  there  had  an  opportunity,  while  they 
were  undergoing  their  corrective  treatment,  to  continue,  to  a 
limited  degree,  some  of  their  school  work  under  the  guidance  of 
one  teacher  employed  to  serve  the  entire  group.  However, 
definite  educational  facilities  were  not  provided  as  a  State  func- 
tion for  this  group  until  the  1939  General  Assembly  enacted  legis- 
lation to  this  effect  and  appropriated  sufficient  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  within  the  hospital 
itself  on  a  twelve-months'  basis. 

Accordingly,  the  State's  newest  and,  in  many  respects,  most 
unusual  unit  in  the  system  of  public  education  began  its  period  of 
service  in  July  with  five  teachers  allotted  by  the  State  School 
Commission  and  with  a  total  pupil  enrollment  of  128 — 83  white 
children  and  45  Negro.  The  report  for  October  indicates  that 
148  children  out  of  an  average  daily  population  of  159  registered 
at  the  hospital  for  the  month  were  enrolled  in  the  school,  with 
grade  levels  ranging  from  nursery  school  through  high  school. 
Since  the  pupil  membership  for  each  grade  group  varies  from 
week  to  week,  due  to  frequent  admissions  and  dismissals  of 
patients,  many  adjustments  must  be  made  constantly  by  both 
pupils  and  the  entire  hospital  personnel.  As  a  result,  the 
teachers  often  find  it  necessary  to  adapt  their  procedures  and 
program  of  work  to  conform  to  the  routine  changes  that  occur 
from  time  to  time.  Recently,  sixteen  N.Y.A.  helpers  were  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  school  in  varying  capacities. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  as  set  forth  by  the  authorities  in 
charge,  is  not  only  to  enable  these  children  to  continue  their 
education  on  the  grade  level  consistent  with  their  home  school 
and  to  prevent  any  loss  of  time  from  school  that  otherwise  would 
be  occasioned  by  hospitalization,  but  also  to  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  those  particular  activities  that  involve  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitating  values.  Upon  admission  to  the  institution,  follow- 
ing a  clinical  diagnosis  at  one  of  the  State  clinics,  the  children 
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are  sent  to  a  receiving  ward  for  approximately  three  weeks. 
During  this  probationary  period  a  further  inventory  of  their 
physical  and  educational  needs  is  made  by  the  hospital  and  school 
staffs  in  an  effort  to  discover  their  limitations  in  detail.  All 
available  school  records  are  also  studied  as  an  aid  in  properly 
classifying  each  individual  pupil.  Recommendations  are  made 
by  the  physicians  in  charge  regarding  proper  rest,  exercise,  oc- 
cupational therapy,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  school  work 
that  each  pupil  can  participate  in  profitably. 

The  schedule  for  the  day's  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  formal 
subjects  are  taught  during  the  morning  hours,  while  bedside 
teaching  in  the  wards  and  the  special  activities  are  left  for  the 
afternoon  period.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  curriculum  provided 
is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  the  regular  public  school  and 
centers  about  the  subject  fields.  If  it  can  be  arranged  to  ad- 
vantage, group  teaching  is  done  in  the  various  wards.  Music 
classes  are  taught  frequently  in  this  way  and  are  enjoyed  greatly 
by  the  children  who  put  forth  every  effort  to  participate  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  special  departments  of  the  school  that  are 
now  fully  organized  and  functioning  are:  occupational  therapy, 
music,  "Cheerful  Children''  (the  school  publication),  and  the 
library.  All  of  the  children  participate  in  the  music  program, 
while  about  40  per  cent  are  making  use  of  the  library  facilities. 
An  opportunity  to  share  in  the  craft  activities  is  available  for  all 
children  above  the  second  grade.  For  those  who  are  not  able  to 
go  to  the  shop,  craft  work  is  taught  on  each  ward  one  afternoon 
period  during  the  week.  A  gymnasium  is  provided  where,  under 
the  direction  of  skilled  orthopedic  surgeons  and  nurses,  corrective 
exercises  are  given  as  an  aid  to  restoring  the  use  of  crippled  arms 
and  legs. 

THE  CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  Caswell  Training  School  at  Kinston  was  created  by  legis- 
lative enactment  in  1911  for  mentally  defective  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  and  for  mentally 
defective  adults  who  meet  certain  specific  requirements.  Among 
the  vital  purposes  of  the  school  as  prescribed  by  the  Consolidated 
Statutes,  the  first  one  set  forth  was  "to  segregate,  care  for,  train, 
and  educate  mental  defectives."  Within  less  than  thirty  years 
the  institution  has  grown  in  physical  proportions  many  times  its 
original  size.  It  has  likewise  gone  forward  in  the  presentation 
of  a  program  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  State's  most  un- 
fortunate children. 
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An  integral  part  of  the  program  is  the  academic  division,  or  the 
school  department,  in  session  for  nine  months  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  principal  and  five  regular  teachers.  According  to  the 
record  for  1938,  the  326  children  participating  in  school  activities 
were  grouped  into  five  main  divisions,  namely:  kindergarten, 
pre-primary,  primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  As  there  is 
a  wide  variation  between  the  mental  and  chronological  ages  of 
these  children,  the  course  of  study  for  the  different  groups  does 
not  correspond  similarly  to  that  set  up  for  regular  classes  so 
labelled.  On  the  contrary,  an  effort  is  made  to  adjust  the  work, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  mental  maturity  level  of  the  group. 
For  example,  one  would  find  the  intermediate  boys  and  girls 
attacking  first  and  second-grade  work,  while  the  advanced  group 
would  be  studying  North  Carolina  history  and  geography  and 
other  related  subjects.  However,  the  academic  work  seldom  ex- 
ceeds the  fourth-grade  level.  Each  year  a  specific  school  project 
is  selected  and  carried  out  by  each  teacher  in  her  classroom 
activities  and  progams.  A  study  of  North  Carolina  was  the 
general  theme  about  which  the  academic  work  in  all  departments 
of  the  school  was  centered  at  this  time. 

Twice  a  week  the  advanced  girls  are  given  practical  lessons  in 
domestic  science.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  girls  have  learned  to 
bake  bread,  cakes,  and  pies.  Each  girl  participating  made  an 
apron,  two  towels,  several  napkins  and  table  mats  to  be  used  in 
the  cooking  class ;  while  some  of  them  were  skillful  in  doing  very 
lovely  embroidery  that  found  a  ready  sale. 

The  craft  and  manual  arts  activities  have  brought  great  satis- 
faction to  the  children.  We  are  told  that  the  accomplishments 
have  been  markedly  outstanding.  The  boys  have  shown  improve- 
ment in  their  rug  weaving  and  woodwork ;  however,  the  latter  is 
operated  on  a  very  small  scale  on  account  of  inadequate  room  and 
equipment.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  clay  modelling  by  boys 
and  girls.  The  girls  have  been  given  training  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, embroidering,  crocheting,  basketry,  appliqueing,  rug  weav- 
ing, cut  work,  needle  point,  and  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing.  Some 
of  the  youngest  girls  in  the  kindergarten  group  made  aprons, 
quilts,  napkins,  and  table  runners ;  while  "others  were  very  happy 
in  the  completion  of  simple  gingham  bags  put  together  with 
stitches  made  uneven  because  of  lack  of  muscular  control." 

Music  is  happily  participated  in  by  all  of  the  children.  Some 
of  the  activities  enjoyed  are:  group  singing,  preparing  and  pre- 
senting operettas,  cantatas,  and  glee  club  programs,  playing  in- 
strumental selections  on  the  piano,  and  the  like. 
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In  addition  to  the  time  spent  in  school,  all  of  the  children  who 
are  capable  of  having  a  share  in  the  day's  program  are  kept 
employed  in  one  of  the  different  departments  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  person  in  charge.  The  record  shows  that  "the 
children  do  all  the  sewing  and  mending — all  garments  are  made 
here  except  overalls.  They  do  all  the  laundry,  milking,  some  farm 
and  garden  work,  take  care  of  the  buildings,  help  prepare  vege- 
tables and  wait  on  tables,  work  in  the  hospital  as  nurses'  helpers, 
and  help  take  care  of  hogs,  cows,  mules,  and  chickens.  The  boys 
help  make  the  mattresses  and  help  run  the  sterilizer  where  cloth- 
ing, mattresses,  and  bed  clothing  are  continually  being  sterilized.'" 

The  full-time  services  of  a  psychologist  have  contributed 
vitally  to  the  general  program  of  work  carried  forward.  The 
following  excerpts  from  the  last  Biennial  Report  are  indicative 
of  the  type  activities  engaged  in  by  her  in  the  interest  of  the 
children's  general  welfare: 

Examinations  were  given  to  institutional  and  extra- 
mural cases.  All  those  who  were  newly  admitted  were 
thoroughly  examined  to  determine  their  mental  level, 
special  capacities,  and  personality  make-up  in  order  to 
effect  adequate  building  and  school  placement,  and  to 
give  the  staff  a  better  understanding  of  the  type  of 
training  to  be  given  in  each  case.  Re-examinations  were 
given  to  those  not  examined  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
those  who  needed  further  study  in  order  to  help  them 
make  a  better  adjustment  in  the  institution,  and  to  those 
referred  by  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  be- 
cause of  various  disciplinary  and  other  problems. 
*    *    *  * 

Case  conferences  were  held  once  a  week  in  the  office  of 
the  psychologist,  where  the  psychological  findings  of  the 
newly  admitted  individuals  to  Caswell  Training  School 
were  discussed,  the  adjustment  problems  of  others  con- 
sidered, and  plans  worked  out  toward  more  effective 
ways  of  dealing  with  them  ....  At  these  conferences 
the  psychologist,  on  the  basis  of  her  psychological  find- 
ings, recommended  ways  of  dealing  with  each  particular 
case  including  building  and  school  placement  for  those 
newly  admitted. 

Consultation  service  was  also  rendered  to  the  heads  of 
individual  departments  and  to  other  employees  who 
needed  help  in  their  work  with  the  children  .... 
Regularly,  one  evening  each  month  a  talk  was  given  to 
the  employees  of  this  institution,  followed  by  a  round- 
table  discussion.  These  talks  and  discussions  have  been 
intended  to  give  the  employees  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  mental  deficiency  and  to  aid  them  in 
their  contacts  with  the  children  in  this  institution. 
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CASES  OF  OTHER  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

According  to  the  record  set  forth  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the 
North  Carolina  Tubercular  Sanatorium,  150  children  were  en- 
rolled for  treatment  during  1936-1938.  However,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  educational  training  of  these  children  while 
they  were  being  rehabilitated  physically. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  classrooms  here  and 
there,  very  little  in  the  way  of  direct  education  is  being  done  for 
the  child  who  has  a  serious  speech  defect.  The  same  condition  is 
true  for  the  epileptic  child  of  school  age.  Most  of  them  are 
excluded  or  are  withdrawn  from  school.  Moreover,  those  who  are 
in  attendance  at  the  State  Hospital  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  the  type  schooling  best  suited  to  their  particular  diffi- 
culties. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  North  Carolina  should  extend  such 
privileges  to  these  children  and  that  a  program  should  be  worked 
out  cooperatively  with  the  hospital  authorities  and  the  schools 
to  help  serve  their  all-round  needs. 

General  Comments 

In  each  of  the  residential  schools  cited,  it  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  descriptions  of  the  programs  in  progress  that  the 
general  pattern  followed  is  similar  in  many  respects.  However, 
there  are  distinctive  variations  occurring  in  practically  all  of 
them.  Some  are  significant  and  vital  to  the  life  of  the  program 
itself;  others  are  ear-marked  by  a  left-over  touch  of  the  tradi- 
tional that  fails  to  identify  the  activity  itself  with  meaning  for 
the  individual  child.  These  differences  are  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. As  time  passes,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  more  and  more 
the  different  schools  will  present  democratic  programs  from  every 
standpoint  and  will  thereby  give  boys  and  girls  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  make  progress  toward  the  desired  goal  of  better  living. 

In  order  for  these  schools  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
children  for  whom  they  were  established,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
educational  program  must  be  individual  and  flexible  in  character, 
permitting  day  by  day  adjustments  to  changes  in  enrollment,  to 
the  health  requirements  of  the  children,  and  to  the  process  of 
character  development.  Likewise,  it  must  be  administered  with 
a  minimum  of  stress  and  a  maximum  of  enjoyment.  At  all  times 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  a  wise  balance  in  regard  to 
academic,  recreational,  and  creative  opportunities.  These  various 
conditions  require  skillful  planning  in  order  that  the  proper 
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adaptation  and  orientation  of  the  curriculum  may  be  effected 
profitably. 

If,  in  turn,  they  seek  to  develop  an  integrated  program  on  an 
increasingly  higher  level  that  will  give  each  individual  child  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  broad,  balanced,  edu- 
cative experiences  and  activities  of  value  to  him  for  his  fullest, 
all-round  growth,  then  it  may  be  expected  that  the  schools  will 
realize  their  prime  objective  in  full  measure.  The  development 
of  those  activities  that  are  closely  related  and  interwoven  with 
the  day's  experiencing  should  furnish  desirable  outlets  for 
student  interests  and  abilities,  and  also  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
their  growth  in  character.  A  formal,  academic  education  apart 
from  its  use  will  not  accomplish  this.  Each  child  should  be  helped 
to  develop  maximally  his  abilities  and  then  to  make  wise  use  of 
them  in  his  daily  living  practices.  Thus  by  magnifying  his  assets 
and  minimizing  his  lacks  will  he  become  a  better  integrated  and 
adjusted  individual  to  face  life  and  its  tasks. 

When  children  live  under  the  same  consistent  regime  on  a 
24-hour  basis,  there  are  many  opportunities  available  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  for  their  right  development  along  all  lines  of 
their  growth.  The  school  should  canvass  the  total  immediate 
environment  for  the  educative  possibilities,  and  then  be  on  the 
alert  to  capitalize  upon  the  resources  at  hand  and  make  every 
experience  engaged  in  count  for  education.  Through  their 
meaningful  participation  in  the  necessary  duties  of  school  life, 
children  of  different  maturity  and  interest  levels  can  be  guided 
so  as  to  enrich  their  own  lives  in  many  ways  and  also  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living.  However,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  venture,  if  the  possible  values  to  be  accrued 
therefrom  are  negated  by  a  lack  of  integration  and  proper 
meaning.  This  is  inevitably  true  when  the  school  program  is 
separate  and  apart  from  the  work  activities  participated  in  by 
the  group.  Unless  these  can  be  made  to  function  properly  in  their 
daily  living  and  contribute  to  their  all-round  growth,  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  they  should  be  given  an  undue  amount  of  em- 
phasis in  the  day's  experiencing.  In  fact,  if  such  practice  is 
indulged  in  to  excess,  our  residential  schools  will  deserve  the 
criticism  that  will  naturally  follow  as  a  result. 

A  recent  report  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  regarding 
this  administrative  problem  gave  expression  to  the  belief  that 
"exploitation  of  the  pupils  to  help  support  the  institution  should 
not  be  permitted."  It  was  further  stated  that  "the  use  of  certain 
institutional  activities  to  a  limited  extent,  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
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struction  of  pupils,  may  be  considered  quite  legitimate;  but  no 
pupil  should  be  allowed  to  continue  regular  work  in  a  given  pro- 
cess beyond  the  point  of  its  instructional  value  to  himself." 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  schools  exist  for  the  children  and 
not  the  children  for  the  schools.  And  so  the  welfare  of  youth 
should  become  the  pivot  about  which  all  efforts  are  centered. 
Consequently,  those  in  authority  must  view  impartially  all  crucial 
matters  related  thereto  and  then  act  upon  them  in  good  faith. 

In  varying  degrees,  all  of  the  residential  schools  in  the  State 
have  followed  rather  closely  the  suggested  course  of  study  for 
the  public  schools.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  traditional 
focus  upon  subject  matter-accomplishment  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  As  is  the  case  in  any  school  situation,  public  or 
residential,  there  is  no  justification  for  grinding  all  high  school 
students  in  a  given  group  through  the  regularly  prescribed  re- 
quirements for  college  entrance  unless  they  expect  to  continue 
their  studies  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Nor  should 
each  child  in  a  so-called  grade  be  expected  to  master  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge,  if  his  needs  and  interests  do  not 
warrant  it  at  the  time.  The  fact  that  a  student  is  not  concerned 
about  continuing  his  educational  program  after  he  reaches  a  cer- 
tain age,  or  has  completed  the  elementary  school  work,  is  no 
legitimate  reason  for  the  school  not  providing  appropriate  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  meet  his  needs.  Such  implications  are 
out  of  balance  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  individual  schools 
were  created. 

According  to  the  reports  presented,  there  is  no  record  of  the 
establishment  of  a  vocational  department  as  a  part  of  the  total 
educational  program  in  any  of  the  schools  listed,  except  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  the  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  With- 
out doubt  the  boys  at  both  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 
and  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 
would  profit  greatly  from  similar  training.  The  vocational 
offerings  for  the  boys  at  Raleigh  and  at  Morganton  and  for  the 
girls  at  Samarcand  should  be  enlarged  to  include  training  in  a 
broader  variety  of  different  trade  areas  that  are  best  suited  to 
the  several  types  of  exceptional  children  represented.  A  similar 
program  should  be  made  available  for  the  boys  at  Rocky  Mount 
and  at  Concord.  This  would  not  only  furnish  increased  occu- 
pational opportunities  for  some,  but  it  would  also  introduce  others 
to  different  types  of  work  that  may  hold  unforeseen  interest  for 
them  on  a  creative  basis.   In  this  connection,  the  development  of 
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desirable  hobbies  that  can  be  continued  later  as  leisure-time 
activities  would  help  many  children  discover  and  release  their 
hidden  powers  and  then  express  in  acceptable  ways  the  "spirit 
that  is  within.,, 

If  the  entire  program  of  a  residential  school  is  to  be  effective  in 
serving  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  children 
maximally,  educational  guidance  must  be  given  the  same  place  of 
dominance  that  is  being  sought  for  it  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  This  will  involve  an  intelligent  study  of  each  child.  In 
addition  to  other  means  used  as  an  aid  in  this  connection,  the 
clinical  service  needed  in  each  situation  should  be  made  available 
for  every  school.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
"findings  of  such  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  individual  traits 
are  worth  the  time  spent  in  securing  them  only  if  they  are  put 
into  usable  form  and  if  they  actually  contribute  something  in 
planning  the  pupil's  educational  progress." 

In  addition  to  the  training  and  guidance  offered  these  students 
while  they  are  in  school,  special  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
their  proper  placement  into  suitable  positions  and  likewise  to  a 
close  follow-up  of  their  careers  in  the  field.  Such  a  service  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  them  continue  to  attain  success 
and  happiness  in  their  new  approach  to  a  life  undertaking.  It 
would  also  aid  the  school  not  only  in  avoiding  pitfalls  previously 
encountered,  but  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments  to  their 
own  program. 

To  help  prepare  society  to  meet  these  boys  and  girls,  particu- 
larly the  socially  maladjusted,  in  an  understanding  way  when 
they  leave  the  different  institutions  is  another  important  function 
of  the  school.  A  wisely  guided  transfer  from  a  school  that  under- 
stands and  cares  to  an  indifferent,  unconcerned  outside  world 
is  essential  if  a  continuation  of  their  harmonized  growth  is  more 
or  less  assured.  However,  this  cannot  be  effected  satisfactorily 
without  the  united  effort  of  the  different  local  religious,  civic, 
educational,  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  several  communities 
from  which  these  young  people  come. 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 

In  surveying  the  field  briefly,  it  would  appear  that  the  future 
of  exceptional  children  in  the  State  is  more  hopeful  than  it  was  a 
short  time  ago.  Although  the  progress  made  in  research,  in 
legislation,  in  health  and  general  welfare,  in  governmental 
services,  and  in  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  has  not 
been  at  an  accelerated  rate,  it  is  evident  that  these  factors  to 
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date  have  all  helped  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  further  expansion 
and  development  of  a  more  adequate  and  educational  program. 
We  should  be  ready  to  move  forward  to  this  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  time,  effort,  and  money  ex- 
pended on  the  education  of  exceptional  children  at  the  present 
time  is  not  bringing  maximum  returns  in  desirable  child  growth. 
It  is  unmistakably  true  that  many  of  our  schools  unconsciously 
are  training  these  children  to  experience  failure  by  expecting 
them  to  attempt  that  which  is  beyond  their  capacity  and  present 
achievement  level,  or  outside  of  their  field  of  interest,  or  both. 
There  are  others  who  are  unconsciously  making  behavior 
problems  of  the  slow-learning,  the  gifted,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  poorly  adjusted  cases  by  failing  to  take  their 
difficulties,  as  well  as  their  interests,  into  account  when  planning 
their  program  of  work  and  when  dealing  with  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  public  and  the  residential  schools  have 
not  quite  kept  the  pace  commensurate  with  that  of  other  agencies 
at  work  on  this  problem  in  the  State.  For  example,  the  program 
administered  for  crippled  children  presents  a  fair  sample  of  this 
lack  of  integration  and  cooperation.  According  to  recent  statis- 
tics from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  regarding  legislation 
relating  to  orthopedic  children  alone,  more  than  100  laws  were 
passed  between  1900  and  1929  which  affect  the  welfare  of  this 
group.  The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  a  Federal  law  which 
made  provision  for  their  medical  care  and  welfare,  is  rendering 
direct  service  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Furthermore,  a  com- 
prehensive vocational  service  is  available  throughout  the  country 
for  those  sixteen  years  and  older,  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  pro- 
visions for  adult  rehabilitation.  Here  again  every  State  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  has  developed  a  creditable 
program. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  North  Carolina  delayed  legislative  action 
until  1939  regarding  special  educational  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties for  her  crippled  children  who  attend  the  Orthopedic  Hospital 
for  treatment.  The  program  underway  has  been  in  progress  too 
short  a  time  for  anyone  to  properly  determine  and  analyze  the 
educational  practices  being  projected  thus  far.  However,  it  is  an 
assured  fact  that  when  these  children  are  sufficiently  rehabili- 
tated to  enable  them  to  return  home  and  continue  their  education 
in  the  public  schools,  no  special  provision  is  made  for  their  trans- 
portation to  school  except  in  those  cases  when  the  school  buses 
pass  the  home  on  their  regular  school  route.  If  they  reach  school 
at  all,  they  do  not  find  the  necessary  curriculum  adaptations,  such 
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as  corrective  physical  education  and  occupational  therapy,  in 
keeping  with  their  varying  abilities,  nor  the  subject-type  equip- 
ment particularly  needed  to  aid  them  in  becoming  further 
rehabilitated  physically  and  socially,  as  well  as  intellectually. 
There  is  no  record  of  home  instruction  being  offered  for  those  so 
handicapped  that  they  must  remain  at  home. 

Apparently  no  coordinated  follow-up  work  is  maintained.  All 
of  the  different  agencies  responsible  for  and  concerned  with  each 
crippled  child's  general  well-being  should  develop  and  promote 
cooperatively  with  him  a  program  of  living  and  learning  that  is 
best  suited  to  him  as  a  growing  and  functioning  individual.  Al- 
though the  nature  and  type  of  the  physical  defect  will  determine 
the  possibilities  of  all  phases  of  development,  the  maturation  and 
the  interests  of  the  child  should  serve  as  guides  in  planning  the 
learning  activities.  Upon  his  return  to  the  local  school,  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  by  the  hospital  authorities  in  coop- 
eration with  the  local  doctor  or  the  school  physician  regarding 
exercise,  rest  periods,  nutrition,  therapy,  and  the  amount  of 
school  work  advisable.  A  transfer  report  should  also  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  principal  of  the  hospital  school.  Such  a  procedure 
would  contribute  vitally  to  the  continuity  of  the  individual  child's 
educational  program.  In  the  case  of  a  regular  school  entrant,  he 
should  be  examined  carefully  by  the  school  physician  and  similar 
information  given.  Thus  when  the  teacher  becomes  aware  of  the 
corrective  physical  program  needed,  she  can  better  help  in  ad- 
justing the  educational  work  to  aid  in  the  corrective  treatment. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  adequate  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  must  be  individual  and  flexible  in  character 
in  order  to  permit  the  desirable  adjustments  necessary  to  their 
specific  health  requirements,  and  subsequently,  to  their  all-round 
growth  and  development. 

Similarly,  this  type  of  educational  service  prescribed  for  the 
orthopedic  crippled  should  be  broadly  and  liberally  interpreted 
by  school  authorities  to  include  the  peculiar  needs  of  those 
atypical  children  who  are  handicapped  or  disabled  in  any  manner, 
and  also  those  who  are  gifted.  A  commitment  to  the  policy  that 
every  child  should  have  a  chance  to  live  the  fullest  life  of  which 
he  is  capable  makes  it  mandatory  upon  us  to  adapt  the  school 
program  to  his  specific  difficulty  or  ability  and  then  help  him  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  directed  toward  complete  living. 

Upon  close  observation  and  further  investigation  of  the  special 
class  work  carried  forward  last  year  in  a  number  of  school 
systems  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  it  was  found  that,  on  the 
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whole,  there  was  no  fundamental  basis  used  for  making  changes 
(1)  in  the  grouping  of  the  children  to  be  served;  (2)  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  school;  (3)  in  the  methods  and 
procedures ;  and  (4)  in  the  content  and  materials  of  instruction. 
When  such  questions  as  the  following  were  asked,  the  same  lack 
of  consideration  for  pertinent  information  was  also  evident : 

1.  What  specific  individual  pupil  needs  were  to  be  met  by  the 
program  underway? 

2.  What  standards  were  used  to  evaluate  individual  pupil 
needs  ? 

3.  What  were  the  observable  evidences  of  the  productive 
changes  made  in  each  child? 

4.  What  means  were  used  for  recording  changed  pupil  be- 
havior ? 

5.  How  was  pupil  progress  evaluated  ? 

For  the  most  part,  out-of-date  methods  for  the  selection  of  ex- 
ceptional children  for  the  special  classes  are  still  in  use.  Ap- 
parently some  of  the  schools  are  most  concerned  with  conduct 
and  so  are  interested  in  that  type  of  behavior  which  contributes 
to  smooth  running-classrooms.  As  a  result,  teachers  often 
classify  a  child  as  a  problem  because  he  is  disorderly,  inattentive, 
careless,  disturbs  the  work  of  the  class,  does  not  participate  in 
school  activities,  is  not  interested  in  any  of  his  school  work,  or 
the  like.  On  the  whole,  the  majority  of  such  cases  focused  upon 
represent  violations  of  adult  authority  and  the  adult  moral  code. 
Once  a  child  is  labelled  a  "problem  case",  the  record  shows  that 
he  often  continues  to  receive  this  behavior  rating  by  all  suc- 
ceeding teachers  and  finally  by  the  general  public.  It  is  even  true 
that  he  is  sometimes  so  exploited  that  his  picture,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  his  class,  is  photographed  with  high  officials 
in  front  of  the  State  Capitol  and  then  placed  in  the  daily  papers 
under  captions  that  brand  the  group  for  life.  Thus  a  temporary 
form  of  maladjustment  can  be  so  exaggerated  that  it  becomes  a 
fixed  part  of  the  personality  development.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  these  children  dislike  school  and  drop  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
Such  a  situation  is  to  be  deplored. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  children  are  problems  at  times. 
Therefore,  the  chief  concern  of  the  school  should  be  centered  on 
finding  out  the  underlying  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  how  to 
eliminate  it,  rather  than  on  the  visible  evidences  of  the  malad- 
justment. In  other  words,  the  child  rather  than  the  behavior 
symptom  should  be  made  the  point  of  departure  in  a  compre- 
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iiensive  consideration  of  such  problems.  Making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  appropriate  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  for 
these  children  would  greatly  increase  the  holding  power  of  the 
school  for  this  group  as  a  whole  and  would  likewise  reduce  the 
number  of  potential  dependents  and  delinquents.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  habits  and  attitudes  formed  during 
the  early  years  of  life  determine  future  success  or  failure  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  case. 
Therefore,  if  the  proper  education  of  handicapped  children  par- 
ticularly is  neglected  during  this  impressionistic  period,  the 
community  will  pay  a  heavy  toll  in  social  and  economic  waste. 

It  is  important  that  the  academic  attainment  of  every  child  in 
the  elementary  school  should  be  brought  up  to  maximum  ex- 
pectancy in  terms  of  his  ability  to  make  progress.  Since  a 
variety  of  factors,  such  as  health,  emotional  status,  general  en- 
vironmental background,  special  reading  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses affect  growth,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  children  of 
the  same  mental  or  chronological  age  are  not  expected  to  attain 
the  same  accomplishment  level  in  the  different  subject-matter 
fields.  However,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  those 
children  who  continue  to  fall  below  the  success  level  for  them,  all 
things  being  equal,  should  be  studied  from  every  phase  of  their 
growth  in  order  that  the  specific  causes  of  their  difficulties  may 
he  discovered  and  remedied,  if  possible.  This  would  not  only 
focus  attention  on  the  proper  procedures  necessary  to  meet  the 
existing  needs  of  the  individual  child,  but  would  also  help  to 
eliminate  further  disintegration  and  maladjustment  by  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  experience  successful  performance  of  his 
responsibility  along  various  lines. 

Therefore,  an  effective  program  for  this  group  would  require 
that  the  school  re-examine  its  standards  and  expectations  in 
terms  of  the  new  goals  discovered  for  them  through  the  investi- 
gation suggested  above.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  new  insights,  the 
school  would  provide  experiences  which  would  not  be  based  on 
traditional  interests  and  demands,  but  on  the  genuine  needs  and 
interests  of  those  constituting  the  group. 
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Obviously  in  our  American  system  of  mass  education,  the  needs  j 
and  interests  of  a  host  of  children  have  not  been  met.  The 
general  trend  of  society  today  shows  that  something  should  be 
done  to  make  the  educational  program  meet  more  adequately  the 
demanding  needs  of  a  changing  world.  There  are  great  gaps  in 
education  which  will  prove  fatal  to  our  society  if  we  cannot  find 
some  way  of  combating  them  successfully.  In  the  long  run,  it 
will  pay  us  unlimited  dividends  in  human  welfare  if  every  child 
is  guaranteed  an  appropriate  program  of  educational  activities, 
regardless  of  his  residence  or  mobility,  abilities  or  handicaps, 
wealth  or  poverty,  race,  creed,  or  other  similar  differences. 

One  of  the  major  persistent  problems  our  country  faces  today 
is  the  proper  development  of  a  program  of  education  that  will 
enable  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people"  to  burgeon  out  the  best 
that  is  within  them — not  all,  as  one  of  our  great  statesmen  once 
admonished  us.  According  to  the  Constitution,  "The  people  have 
the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right."  To  a  degree,  every 
State  recognizes  the  supreme  importance  of  this  obligation  and 
requires  that  certain  school  facilities  must  be  provided  for  all  the 
children  of  school  age  within  her  borders.  Not  only  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  offerings  presented,  but  also  the  extent  to 
which  the  children  take  advantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  are  coming  more  and  more  to  claim  the  intelli-  | 
gent  consideration  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  leadership  , 
of  our  school  systems. 

In  this  direct  relationship  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  pressing 
educational  problems  is  to  discover  desirable  ways  and  means  of  i 
meeting  adequately  the  present  and  assured  needs  of  the  host  of 
unsuccessful  children  enrolled  in  our  schools.  The  needs  and 
interests  of  this  neglected  group,  involving  as  they  do  the  welfare 
of  31.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  elementary  grades  alone 
and  an  unknown  number  who  are  eligible  to  receive  training  in 
residential  schools,  should  challenge  the  best  thinking  and  coop- 
erative planning  that  our  educational  leadership  and  educational 
statesmanship  have  to  offer  toward  finding  a  proper  solution  to 
the  significant  demands  at  hand.  When  the  total  situation  is  j 
viewed  against  the  present  status  of  educational  opportunities 
and  facilities  available  for  all  exceptional  children  in  the  State, 
the  time  for  concerted  action  is  past  due. 
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When  the  spotlight  is  turned  on  the  school  and  its  offerings  are 
viewed  in  true  perspective,  those  dealing  with  education  are 
forced  to  realize  that,  good  as  the  schools  are,  they  do  not 
measure  up  to  their  full  obligations  in  assisting  all  pupils  to 
secure  maximum  growth  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 
The  majority  of  us  fail  to  comprehend  the  significant  role  edu- 
cation has  to  play  in  this  world  drama  and  so  we  often  exert  a 
complacent  influence  toward  certain  aspects  of  the  total  situa- 
tion. The  school  is  challenged  now  to  institute  changes — to  pro- 
vide a  community  wherein  democratic  practice  will  not  lag  behind 
democratic  theory.  Unfortunately  neither  the  school  organi- 
zation and  administration  nor  the  curriculum  content  and  the 
type  pupil  activities  engaged  in  always  square  with  a  sometimes 
excellent  statement  of  philisophy  subscribed  to  by  the  school. 
Frequently  there  are  outstanding  inconsistencies  between  the 
accepted  objectives  and  the  success  in  attaining  them;  however, 
the  relationship  between  actual  school  practice  and  fundamental 
beliefs  is  much  better  geared  than  formerly. 

It  will  take  an  honest  facing  of  facts  as  they  really  exist  to 
shake  some  of  us  out  of  our  smugness,  and  it  may  take  even  more 
to  force  others  to  become  active  participants  in  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  make  the  highest  functions  of  the  school  serve  the  best 
interests  of  each  individual  child  for  whom  it  exists.  Probably 
no  fundamental  changes  will  be  made  until  first,  we.  in  education 
l  fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  gain  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  child 
development;  second,  we  take  the  initial  step  forward  in  adjust- 
ing our  program  in  consonance  with  the  child's  stage  of  growth 
and  development  at  the  time;  and  third,  we  share  with  the 
parents  and  the  public  generally  the  fundamental  concepts  un- 
derlying such  a  program  and  then  guide  them  into  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  their  sharing  actively  in  its  promo- 
tion and  development. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  our  schools,  both  public  and 
residential,  need  a  vital  and  dynamic  program  of  education, 
geared  into  the  realities  of  democratic  living  and  learning  and 
based  upon  the  needs  and  interests,  as  well  as  abilities,  of  the 
individual  children.  Then — and  not  until  then — can  we  claim 
that  our  schools  are  operating  democratically  on  a  functional 
basis.  However,  in  order  to  put  this  type  of  program  into 
operation,  they  need  (1)  a  better  trained  personnel — both  teach- 
ing and  administrative — free  from  the  clutches  of  traditional 
methods  and  goals  to  organize  and  conduct  the  school  in  terms 
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of  more  complete  living  for  all  children;  (2)  the  necessary 
materials  of  instruction  and  a  stimulating  environment  as  aids 
in  carrying  it  forward;  (3)  also  the  wise  guidance  and  service 
of  an  understanding  person  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  ta 
help  teachers  with  such  problems  as  evaluation,  adjustment, 
projection,  and  so  forth— when  such  services  are  desired.  Fur- 
thermore, it  seems  that  if  the  schools  eventually  are  to  effect 
this  change  State-wide,  rather  than  in  isolated  centers,  our 
teacher-training  institutions,  our  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  our  homes,  our  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and  our 
schools  themselves  must  become  focal  points  of  creative  effort  in 
shared  cooperative  educational  planning  and  direction. 

Certainly  our  public  schools  should  be  the  human  engineering 
laboratories  in  which  our  children  can  be  afforded  a  fair  chance 
to  develop  fully  their  individual  capacities  and  potentialities. 
Herein  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  for  future  service.  The 
coordinated  efforts  of  all  contributing  groups  will  then  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  all  physical  handicaps 
before  a  child  enters  school,  but  also  to  help  other  serious  forms 
of  difficulties  from  developing  either  before  or  after  school 
entrance.  This  will  involve  early  detection,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  such  cases  in  their  embryonic  stage  of  development. 
Disintegrating  factors  present  in  the  home  and  likewise  in  the 
community  will  be  studied  to  determine  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving such  conditions  through  school  activities  and  public 
opinion.  The  opportunity  for  reducing  mental  and  emotional 
maladjustments  by  better  handling  of  administrative  and  class- 
room practices  on  a  democratic  basis  is  within  the  province  of 
every  teacher.  A  systematic  study  and  observation  of  each  child 
enrolled  will  also  help  teachers  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
individual  differences  involved  and  thus  prevent  their  working 
at  cross  purposes  in  regard  to  the  proper  integration  of  pupil 
personality. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  problem,  as  expressed 
by  various  professional  and  lay  group  activities  in  several  areas 
in  the  State,  legislative  enactment  to  date  has  made  no  financial 
provision  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  in- 
crease State  supervisory  services  to  include  a  professional 
assistant  whose  specific  duties  would  be  to  help  develop  a  more 
satisfactory  preventive  and  corrective  program  for  children  who 
are  needing  special  services  from  any  of  the  standpoints  previ- 
ously cited.   At  the  present  time  practically  all  efforts  projected 
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along  any  of  these  particular  lines  have  been  or  are  being  made 
by  teachers  with  a  limited  amount  of  special  training,  if  any, 
for  the  specific  tasks  involved  and  with  very  little,  if  any,  profes- 
sional assistance  or  guidance  in  solving  the  problems  at  hand. 

A  psycho-educational  service  should  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  expanding  in-service  teacher-training  program  as  a 
definite  means  toward  helping  those  who  are  responsibly  and 
intimately  concerned  with  the  complex  problems  in  the  field  of 
child  development.  Such  a  service  should  be  designed  to  assist 
the  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  other  related  groups 
in  developing  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
children,  in  studying  problems  of  curriculum  adjustments  and 
school  organization  in  relation  to  the  individual  pupil  needs 
cited,  and  finally,  in  developing  an  intelligently  conceived  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  each  child's  growth  and  development.  However, 
a  program  of  this  type  will  be  successful  to  the  degree  that  the 
adults  working  with  children  can  be  guided  to  feel  that  those 
factors  determining  growth  and  development  are  dynamic,  never 
static,  and  that  all  behavior  is  symptomatic  and  has  real  meaning 
only  in  terms  of  the  child's  total  growth  and  development. 

The  school  should  be  the  key  agency  in  promoting  constructive 
child  development  programs  and  in  enlisting  and  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  all  forces  at  work  in  the  interest  of  desirable  child 
growth.  In  light  of  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  the 
various  groups  in  regard  to  remedial  and  preventive  pupil  activi- 
ties, it  becomes  more  and  more  important  that  representatives 
of  all  child  welfare  agencies  in  a  community  should  attempt  to 
interpret  their  basic  problems  and  solutions  to  each  other  and 
then  to  cooperate  intelligently  in  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  a  unified  program.  Such  an  arrangement  would  better  insure 
the  full  service  of  each  group  without  duplication  of  effort  or 
infringement  of  responsibilities.  Likewise,  the  groups  involved 
would  be  better  able  to  guide  children  in  finding  better  ways, 
more  economical  ways,  more  efficient  ways,  and  more  normal 
ways  of  living  the  good  life.  Only  when  all  of  these  agencies — 
the  school,  the  home,  and  the  general  public — are  ready  to  work 
together  harmoniously  as  contributors  in  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise will  there  be  a  sound  basis  for  the  harmonized  development 
of  wholesome,  well-balanced,  integrated  personalities  in  our 
schools. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  outcomes  of  an  intensive,  constructive 
program  with  the  exceptional  child  is  the  increased  interest  in 
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and  sympathetic  understanding  of  individual  pupil  problems 
leading  to  a  more  intelligent  expansion  and  direction  of  the 
entire  school  program.  As  corrective  and  remedial  work  with 
those  who  deviate  from  the  so-called  normal  progresses,  there 
is  coming  gradually  a  widening  of  interest  and  breadth  of  scope 
to  include  a  preventive  program  for  all  children.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  fit  the  exceptional  child  properly  into  the  picture  and 
insure  for  him  a  more  acceptable  educational  opportunity,  the 
school  people  themselves  must  become  consciously  aware  of  their 
direct  responsibility  to  each  member  of  this  group  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  and  then  effect  through  various  channels  those 
changes  necessary  to  secure  for  him  appropriate  training.  Mani- 
festly, it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  major  consideration 
should  be  given  to  both  the  remedial  and  the  preventive  aspects 
of  this  problem  of  immediate  concern. 

As  a  beginning  effort  in  this  direction,  following  is  an  outline 
of  a  new  State  program  for  the  education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren: 

A  Proposed  State  Program  for  the  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children 

Generally  speaking,  an  attempt  to  present  a  progress  report 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  any  undertaking  only  serves 
to  determine  with  greater  clarity  what  remains  to  be  done.  This 
has  been  equally  true  of  the  general  view  that  has  been  taken 
of  a  few  pertinent  facts  regarding  the  work  projected  to  date 
in  both  our  public  and  our  residential  schools  in  the  interest  of 
the  State's  exceptional  children.  Not  only  has  it  served  to  cite 
the  real  advance  that  has  been  made  along  some  lines  toward 
the  development  of  a  balanced  program  for  each  individual  child ;. 
but  it  has  also  pointed  out  the  shortages,  the  discrepancies,  the 
inequalities,  and  the  lack  of  balance  and  coordination  that  exist 
in  regard  to  certain  vital  factors.  Moreover,  it  has  made  us 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  very  roots  of  the  program  itself 
should  reach  back  into  the  heart  of  the  State-wide  educational 
system  and  tap  sources  vital  to  its  effective  functioning  and  its 
future  growth.  In  fact,  all  studies  that  have  been  made  to  date 
constitute  an  index  of  the  great  seriousness  of  the  need  of  educat- 
ing exceptional  children,  as  well  as  an  undoubted  challenge  to- 
enlarge  research,  to  refine  methods  of  enumeration,  to  establish 
findings,  and  to  adjust  the  educational  program  in  accordance: 
with  the  findings. 
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In  recognition  of  these  and  other  problems  that  have  been 
emphasized  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  this  report,  the 
program  in  the  future  must  seek  to  expand  and  grow  to  the  end 
that  each  child,  regardless  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  social 
status,  is  given  every  opportunity  to  develop  fully  and  live  ex- 

1  pansively  as  a  contributing  member  of  society.  However,  before 
determining  the  kind  or  type  of  plan  that  is  appropriate  to  offer, 

,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  purposes 
which  such  programs  are  to  serve.  These  general  aims  should 
then  be  pursued  in  accordance  with  those  guiding  principles  that 
are  formulated  specifically  for  organizing  and  governing  the 
development  of  a  unified  State- wide  plan  for  all  types  of  excep- 
tional children  on  a  progressive  and  democratic  basis.  These 
fundamental  policies  should  influence  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  the  activities  engaged  in,  as  well  as  those  aspects  of  the  work 
relating  to  organization,  administration,  personnel,  curriculum 
offerings,  materials  of  instruction,  supervision  of  program,  co- 
ordination of  related  services,  and  other  essential  items. 
Obviously,  in  this  connection,  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
finding  out  what  specific  educational  facilities  are  available  in 
the  State  at  the  present  time  for  atypical  children  and  what  addi- 
tional State  services  will  be  needed  for  carrying  out  a  worthy 
program  of  special  education. 

Thus  with  the  foundation  laid  upon  which  to  build  a  con- 
structive plan,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  logical  next  step  to 
result  in  the  organization  of  a  sane,  progressive  program.  Such 
a  procedure  carried  to  completion,  however,  precludes  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  must  accept  the 
definite  responsibility  for  the  stimulation,  organization,  promo- 
tion, and  supervision  of  the  program  in  its  entirety,  as  carried 
out  in  both  the  public  and  the  residential  schools  of  the  State. 
This  obligation  will  of  necessity  entail  the  services  of  a  full-time 
director  for  the  education  of  all  types  of  exceptional  children, 
and  the  aid  of  additional  specialists  as  the  developing  program 
demands  from  time  to  time.  Likewise,  it  will  involve  the  active, 
cooperative  support  of  local  educational  authorities,  leading  to 
the  proper  integration  and  coordination  of  those  forces  in  the 
State  directly  concerned  with  the  education  and  general  welfare 
of  all  atypical  children.  Briefly  stated,  the  general  functions 
to  be  served  by  this  division  should  include:  (1)  stimulation  of 
effort  in  this  field  of  service;  (2)  development  of  standards  for 
the  program;  (3)  clinical  service;  (4)  organization  and  admin- 
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istration  of  the  State  program;  (5)  supervision  of  instruction; 
(6)  coordination  of  related  services;  and  (7)  promotion  of 
progressive  legislation  and  practice. 

For  our  immediate  consideration,  a  two-year  program  of 
activities  is  herewith  proposed  as  a  tentative,  initial  guide  in 
promoting  and  projecting  the  work  on  a  sound  basis : 

A  FIRST-YEAR  ORIENTATION  AND  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM. 

Outline  of  necessary  steps  to  take  in  planning  the  program : 

1.  Establishing  cooperative  contacts  with  interested  State  and 
local  groups  and  interested  individuals  through  group  and 
individual  conferences. 

2.  Securing  preliminary  survey  data  from  schools  in  counties 
wishing  to  cooperate. 

3.  Administering  a  testing  program  in  such  centers  (a)  for 
mental  deviates  and  (b)  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

4.  Making  an  interpretative  analysis  of  survey  data,  also  infor- 
mation gained  from  mental  and  physical  tests  given,  and 
using  conclusions  reached  as  a  basis  for  planning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program  to  be  projected  in  the  school 
centers  selected. 

Although  the  program  should  include  broad  considera- 
tions of  the  total  situation,  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  those  particular  phases  needing  immediate  atten- 
tion. This  would  involve:  (a)  making  a  list  of  the  most 
important  needs  and  the  most  urgent  problems  as  revealed 
by  the  study;  (b)  selecting  the  most  outstanding  needs  or 
problems  and  stating  them  as  definite  objectives  for  the 
year;  (c)  setting  up  a  general  plan  for  reaching  each  ob- 
jective; and  (d)  determining  desirable  measures  of  evalu- 
ation. 

5.  Making  tentative  plans  for  work  with  classroom  teachers 
on  adjustment  of  individual  problems,  and  for  initial  de- 
velopment of  a  constructive  program  of  in-service  training 
for  teachers  concerned. 

A  SECOND-YEAR  PROGRAM. 

This  program  will  be  based  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the 
previous  year's  work,  defined  in  terms  of  and  in  direct  relation 
to  the  contribution  made  to  individual  child  welfare,  looking 
toward  an  enlarged  and  an  enriched  service.  All  things  being 
equal,  the  following  activities  should  prove  helpful  in  taking 
next  steps  successfully. 
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1.  Making  a  comprehensive  State  survey  regarding  special 
education. 

In  making  tentative  plans  for  projecting  a  long- view 
program  of  special  education,  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
total  existing  situation  is  the  first  prerequisite  necessary 
(a)  in  revealing  the  need  for  increased  attention  to  educa- 
tional adjustments  for  certain  groups  of  unsuccessful  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  and  (b)  in  planning  intelligently  a  State- 
wide program  that  will  better  serve  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  individual  children  concerned.  In  order  to  compile 
pertinent  statistical  data  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  extending 
the  work  over  a  broader  area,  a  comprehensive  State  sur- 
vey is  needed.  This  will  involve  the  thorough  and  accurate 
assembling  of  such  significant  information  regarding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  as : 

a.  The  number  and  geographical  distribution  of  exceptional 
children  (1)  enrolled  in  our  public  schools;  (2)  enrolled 
in  our  State  residential  schools;  and  (3)  those  of  school 
age  not  enrolled  in  any  school.  The  age-grade  distribu- 
tion of  each  of  the  above  groups  according  to  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

This  will  require  an  all-inclusive  official  State-wide 
census  of  exceptional  children  to  be  taken  according  to 
each  classification.  To  date  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  discover  and  enumerate  all  children  in  the  State  who 
have  special  problems  of  one  kind  or  another  to  be  solved. 
The  present  need  for  a  complete  roster,  together  with  a 
definite  description  of  each  case  for  basal  use  in  formu- 
lating plans  for  their  right  care  and  development,  is 
obvious. 

b.  The  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  available  to 
meet  special  requirements  of  exceptional  children. 

c.  The  training  and  experience  of  present  teaching  person- 
nel at  work  with  unsuccessful  children. 

d.  The  curricula  offered  in  teacher-training  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  various  types  of  excep- 
tional children. 

e.  The  professional  guidance  available  for  projection,  pro- 
motion, and  integration  of  program. 

f.  The  extent  of  State  support — the  provisions  set  up  in 
the  School  Code  of  North  Carolina  relative  to  State  aid 
for  definitely  locating  and  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren— and  also  the  methods  of  apportionment  of  funds 
to  local  communities. 
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2.  Setting  up  a  tentative  long-view  State-wide  program  in 
terms  of  present  needs  as  revealed  by  State  survey. 

On  the  basis  of  the  composite  findings  set  forth  by  the 
general  survey,  a  broad,  constructive  program  that  takes 
into  account  the  total  picture  as  presented  should  be  de- 
cided upon  and  then  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
and  promote  the  enlargement  and  proper  integration  of  all 
those  contributing  factors  as  they  relate  directly  and  in- 
directly to  child  growth.  This  is,  indeed,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  continuing  success  of  an  ever-advancing  State- 
wide program  of  education  revolves.  In  order  to  give  the 
desired  point  of  direction  to  the  plans  in  hand,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  those  in  charge  will  project  at  the  outset  certain 
major  and  minor  guideposts  by  which  to  chart  their  course. 

3.  Developing  plans  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  objectives 
in  certain  selected  areas. 

Diagnosis  and  an  intelligently  planned  program.  After 
locating  the  specific  exceptional  children  in  a  given  area, 
the  next  step  in  any  constructive  remedial  program  is  to 
make  as  accurate  and  as  complete  a  diagnosis  as  possible 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  child  under  con- 
sideration and  to  interpret  the  findings  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional outcomes.  This  will  necessitate  assembling  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  types  of  knowledge: 

a.  Scientific  information  regarding  each  child's  present 
equipment  and  needs  as  a  means  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  his  deviations  as  well  as  his  abilities. 

b.  An  intelligent  understanding  of  the  various  types  of 
maladjustments  and  the  functional  details  of  the  defects 
discovered. 

c.  The  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  these  specific  difficul- 
ties. 

d.  The  type  psychological  adjustment  necessary  for  each 
individual  case. 

e.  The  vocational  opportunities  available  for  people  with 
different  handicaps,  and  the  vocational  adjustments 
necessary  in  each  situation. 

f.  The  follow-up  service  needed  for  further  adjustment 
after  the  child  leaves  school. 

With  this  background  of  detailed  information  regarding 
the  personnel  of  the  group  and  the  pertinent  educational 
problems  encountered  in  their  connection,  a  definite  but 
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tentative  program  of  appropriate  treatment  and  instruction 
that  is  broad  enough  in  scope  and  sufficiently  intensive  in 
service  to  meet  the  general  and  specific  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual children  involved  should  be  planned  cooperatively  by 
the  participating  groups.  For  example,  one  serious  class- 
room problem  of  today  is  the  careless,  defective  speech  of 
many  children.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  satisfac- 
torily, teachers  must  be  able  to  discover  the  exact  speech 
deviations  used  by  the  children  and  to  plan  an  effective 
speech  program  for  the  correction  of  them.  However,  in 
this  connection  they  are  often  confronted  with  such  per- 
plexing questions  as:  "What  are  the  specific  difficulties 
my  children  are  experiencing?  How  can  I  best  set  up  a 
program  that  will  actually  function  satisfactorily  in  their 
lives  and  supply  the  lacks  expressed  ?  How  shall  I  go  about 
it?" 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  to  be  considered  in 
the  development  of  a  program  based  upon  all-round  child 
growth  for  these  children  is  that  of  prevention.  In  addition 
to  those  broad  basic  considerations  that  have  been  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  report,  an  intelligent  approach  to  con- 
structive amelioration  would  also  include  a  study  of  preven- 
tion with  respect  to  those  handicaps  that  are  available,  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  for  those  handicaps  which  have 
already  appeared,  those  problems  relating  to  techniques  of 
instruction  and  techniques  of  learning  for  the  various 
groups,  larger  aspects  of  curriculum  work,  and  other  re- 
lated topics. 

The  conception  of  education  as  growth  under  guidance 
assumes  that  education  is  a  continuous,  active  process  and 
should  go  on  as  long  as  life  lasts.  If  this  viewpoint  is 
accepted,  it  follows  that  the  children  themselves,  as  grow- 
ing individuals,  are  the  starting  point  in  building  a  socializ- 
ing-integrating  curriculum,  their  interests  and  needs  in 
relation  to  fruitful  living  being  the  center.  Such  a  curricu- 
lum should  include  the  whole  body  of  experiences  which 
condition  and  make  up  the  total  activities  of  the  child  for 
which  the  school  assumes  responsibility,  arranged  in 
sequences  corresponding  to  pupil  growth,  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities. 

Record  keeping.  Increasing  recognition  of  the  wide 
variations  in  child  development  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
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influence  that  the  many  environmental  factors  entering  in 
have  upon  child  life  have  led  to  the  distinct  need  for  the 
assembling  of  cumulative  pupil-personnel  records.  There- 
fore, the  development  of  a  well-planned  and  integrated 
system  of  record  keeping  through  the  active  participation 
of  all  individuals  involved  should  prove  most  profitable  to 
the  school  in  helping  (a)  to  discover  and  study  the  specific 
needs  and  interests,  also  the  abilities,  of  pupils  in  all 
aspects  of  their  growth;  (b)  to  determine  the  causes  of 
behavior  difficulties  and  failures ;  (c)  to  identify  those  chil- 
dren who  need  special  help  because  of  their  exceptional 
problems,  including  the  all-round  gifted  pupil  and  the  pupil 
with  special  abilities;  and  finally,  (d)  to  project  a  well- 
balanced  educational  program  for  each  individual  child  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  findings  to  date.  Such  vital  individual 
pupil  records  should  contain  pertinent  cumulative  data  con- 
cerning the  pupil's  health,  school  performance  and  be- 
havior, interests,  personal  difficulties  and  needs,  particular 
strengths,  home  environment  and  heritage,  and  other  sig- 
nificant facts.  The  information  assembled  should  be  made 
available  to  all  properly  qualified  persons  engaged  in  or 
concerned  with  rendering  direct  service  to  the  particular 
children  considered. 

Appraisal  of  program  in  progress.  All  educational  prac- 
tice needs  to  be  constantly  evaluated  and  revised  in  the 
light  of  rapidly  changing  standards  that  are  based  on  in- 
creased knowledge  of  child  development  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  best  developments  in  research  and  in  practice.  More- 
over, all  programs  should  be  modified  and  enlarged  from 
time  to  time,  if  necessary,  to  administer  to  changing  pupil 
needs  when  they  are  discovered.  Such  direct  questions  as 
those  listed  below  may  be  of  value  in  centering  attention 
upon  important  aspects  of  the  program  in  operation: 

a.  How  effectively  is  the  work  being  done  day  by  day? 

b.  Are  the  expenditures  for  special  education  producing 
results  in  all-round  pupil  growth  sufficiently  satisfying 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  program  on  the 
present  basis?  If  not,  what  desirable  changes  should  be 
effected? 

c.  How  adequate  are  the  educational  provisions  that  are 
being  made  to  meet  the  existing  needs? 
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Training  teachers  to  meet  new  problems.  It  is  generally 
conceded  today  by  thoughtful  educators  that  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  education  of  exceptional  children  in 
both  residential  and  day  schools  requires  the  services  of 
highly  qualified  teachers.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  teaching  personnel  at  work  with  the  various  types  of 
children  represented  in  the  different  schools  have  had  little 
or  no  specialized  training  for  the  specific  tasks  involved,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  preparation  required  for  the  teach- 
ing of  average  children.  Nor  have  they  had  the  equivalent 
in  a  program  of  in-service  training  and  experience  under 
professional  guidance. 

Among  the  significant  investigations  undertaken  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  during  1936-1937  under  the  Pro- 
ject in  Research  in  Universities  was  the  study  made  in 
regard  to  opportunities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
exceptional  children  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  findings  presented  in  Bulletin  1937,  No.  17,  North  Caro- 
lina listed  only  one  institution  in  which  a  unit  of  courses 
was  offered  for  at  least  one  of  the  eight  types  of  excep- 
tional children.  The  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Morganton  makes  available  a  special  1-year  curriculum  for 
teachers  who  hold  a  degree  from  a  4-year  college  of  A- 
rating,  followed  by  a  second  year  of  teaching  under  super- 
vision at  minimum  salary.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work  leads  to  a  special  diploma  for  teaching  the  deaf.  To 
say  the  least,  the  opportunities  available  in  North  Carolina 
for  specialized  training  in  this  whole  field  are  limited.  As 
a  result,  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  for  those 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  certain  types  of  special  edu- 
cation to  seek  their  specific  professional  training  elsewhere 
rather  than  in  our  own  teacher-training  institutions  in  the 
State.  This  educational  lack  should  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  total  existing  problem,  and  then  plans  should  be 
made  to  remedy  the  situation  in  the  most  opportune  way 
possible. 

Moreover,  the  satisfactory  promotion  of  a  democratic 
program  of  living  and  learning  for  all  children  is  depen- 
dent, more  or  less,  upon  a  teaching  personnel  who  has 
developed  not  only  a  broader  educational  outlook,  but  also 
an  ability  to  translate  it  into  practice.  It  is  the  professional 
group  that  must  produce  the  expert  services  that  are  de- 
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signed  to  guide  and  assist  children  in  experiencing,  in 
learning,  and  in  living  happily  and  successfully.  It  is  this 
group  that  must  study  continuously  and  experiment  to  the 
end  that  the  concepts  and  practices  of  education  are  im- 
proved each  year  and  kept  up  to  date  to  meet  the  persistent 
demands  of  economic  and  social  change.  To  find  the  means 
and  to  develop  the  techniques  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
realize  the  ideals  set  up  for  the  right  development  of  chil- 
dren become  a  challenge  to  us  to  explore  new  fields  of 
educational  thought  and  activity. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  it  is  necessary  for  all  concerned 
to  understand  the  basic  developmental  levels,  the  processes 
of  growth,  the  varieties  of  behavior  that  can  be  expected 
of  children  as  they  grow  from  year  to  year,  and  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  mechanics  of  human  behavior.  It  is 
an  assured  fact  that  all  teachers  need  to  make  a  continuous 
study  of  children.  A  well-rounded  plan  to  follow  in  this 
connection  should  include  opportunities  for  intelligent  child 
study  and  discussion  under  guidance,  continuous  observa- 
tion of  child  life  in  relation  to  their  environment,  individual 
conferences  with  parents  and  children,  investigation  and 
analysis  of  children's  problems,  needs,  and  interests,  and 
other  pertinent  activities.  It  should  be  the  function  of 
such  a  study  to  help  teachers  and  administrators  working 
cooperatively  together  to  see  the  child  as  a  whole  organism 
in  continuous  process  of  change.  Futhermore,  they  should 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  the  child  from 
day  to  day  in  terms  of  completed  character,  since  the  child 
is  daily  in  the  course  of  becoming  and  acquiring.  Life  situ- 
ations can  be  set  up  in  such  an  appropriate  way  that 
through  group  cooperation,  guidance,  and  leadership  all  are 
helped  to  understand  the  significance  of  new  problems  en- 
countered, changing  methods,  and  the  basic  philosophy  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Thus  by  pooling  experiences,  by  reading  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  by  thinking  in  harmony,  there  should  be 
created  an  attitude,  a  feeling  of  mental  unity  that  will 
foster  the  cause  of  maximum  child  growth.  Out  of  this 
study  should  develop  a  desirable  philosophy  of  education 
as  a  basis  for  the  making  of  a  socializing-integrating  cur- 
riculum that  will  serve  each  child  wisely  and  well. 

In  light  of  new  needs  and  new  demands,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  our  present  teacher-training  plans  and  pro- 
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cedures  on  both  in-service  and  pre-service  levels  should  be 
examined  critically  and  the  findings  evaluated  carefully. 
Then  a  new-type  program,  involving  a  corresponding  varia- 
tion in  the  offerings  to  both  groups,  should  be  projected 
that  will  prepare  teachers  to  fulfill  their  changing  func- 
tions. The  following  suggestive  questions  should  prove 
helpful  in  analyzing  the  situation: 

a.  What  new  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  teacher  of 
elementary  children? 

b.  What  then  is  her  function  in  meeting  present-day  needs? 

c.  What  type  of  teacher-training  program  on  both  levels 
is  needed  to  serve  a  teacher  more  adequately  in  meeting 
her  new  obligations? 

d.  What  professional  services  and  experiences  should  be 
provided  that  will  aid  the  in-service  teacher  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  to  fulfill  her  changing  function? 

4.  Making  a  directory  of  cooperating  public  agencies  and  their 
corresponding  types  of  services,  looking  to  the  organization 
of  a  coordinating  council  for  work  on  special  education. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  a  direct  need  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  further  the  ideas  and  efforts  of  the 
various  educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  in-school  youths,  and  thus 
to  promote  and  advance  the  activities  that  are  being  carried 
forward  in  their  behalf.  Increased  cooperation  with  these 
allied  groups  working  in  related  fields,  and  with  other 
organizations  likewise  concerned  about  these  boys  and  girls 
and  their  problems,  should  produce  valuable  aid  in  helping 
both  the  public  and  the  residential  schools  serve  childhood 
more  effectively  and  more  intelligently.  Therefore,  the 
organization  of  these  forces  into  a  coordinating  council  not 
only  would  facilitate  matters  for  all  concerned,  but  it  would 
also  tend  to  prevent  lost  motion  and  wasted  effort  on  the 
part  of  any  group. 

The  making  of  a  comprehensive  State  directory  of  all 
groups  that  have  some  contribution  to  make  to  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  children  should 
be  the  initial  step  in  the  right  direction.  Therefore,  each 
county  and  city  administrative  unit  should  set  up,  first  of 
all,  a  brief  schedule  which  would  yield  a  reasonably  accurate 
picture  of  the  various  public  agencies  available  in  the  State, 
county,  and  local  community  to  promote  child  welfare,  to- 
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gether  with  their  corresponding  types  of  services,  and  the 
mechanics  for  bringing  these  services  in  contact  with  the 
schools.  The  next  important  function  of  those  at  work  on 
this  problem  should  be  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  effect- 
ing an  interchange  of  services  and  a  close  articulation  of 
purpose  among  those  particular  groups  listed. 

Although  it  will  require  constant  experimentation  and 
adjustment  to  facilities,  environment,  and  individuals  them- 
selves, various  ways  and  means  can  be  employed  success- 
fully to  establish  fine  relationships  and  to  bring  about  a 
mutuality  of  aim  and  solidarity  of  effort  among  the  dif- 
ferent participating  units.  An  alert  school  official  will 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  methods  to  knit  and  weld  them 
strongly  into  a  cooperative  and  public-spirited  organiza- 
tion, studying  each  individual  situation  to  determine  the 
most  effective  line  of  approach.  The  bonds  will  be 
strengthened  gradually,  as  those  working  together  for  a 
common  cause  learn  through  education  and  experience  the 
value  of  cooperative  activity.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in 
time  the  isolated  contributions  of  separate  individual 
groups  may  be  slowly  woven  into  a  unified,  coherent  whole 
of  distinct  worth  to  childhood. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  of  Youth-Serving  Agencies, 
organized  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  out-of-school  youths, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  working  plan  to  follow 
in  the  development  and  promotion  of  a  similar  organiza- 
tion for  boys  and  girls  in  school.  It  is  a  cooperative  under- 
taking that  the  State  may  well  point  to  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

5.  Helping  to  promote  and  establish  educational  clinics  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  State  that  will  be  properly 
staffed  and  equipped  to  serve  the  varying  needs  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  handicapped  children. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  determination  of  each 
child's  specific  needs  for  special  education  requires  careful 
scientific  investigation.  Therefore,  a  suitable  clinical  pro- 
gram should  be  set  up  that  will  make  available  competent 
psychiatric,  psychological,  educational,  social,  and  medical 
services  and  facilities  for  those  cases  who  would  profit  by 
them.  The  kind  and  extent  of  the  clinical  aid  to  be  pro- 
vided will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  particular  situation 
to  be  served  and  the  related  contributing  services  of  dif- 
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ferent  agencies  that  can  be  furnished  with  reference  to  the 
total  program.  Thus  the  type  of  organization  to  be  effected 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  local  community,  the 
needs  involved,  the  present  child  guidance  program  in 
operation,  if  any,  the  coordinating  services  rendered  by  the 
participating  agencies  in  relation  to  all-round  child  growth, 
and  other  significant  problems.  All  in  all,  such  clinics  not 
only  should  be  staffed  and  equipped  to  serve  the  varying 
needs  of  the  children,  but  should  also  be  located  in  places 
accessible  to  the  different  groups  involved. 

In  the  light  of  scientific  truth  and  of  the  changing  ob- 
jectives of  education,  a  bureau  of  child  guidance  should 
constantly  redetermine  its  own  purposes  and  evaluate  its 
outcomes  in  terms  of  desirable  child  growth.  It  should 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  the  administrator  and  to  the  teacher 
"to  make  the  educational  program  function  as  a  continuous 
process  which  will  develop  boys  and  girls  into  thinking 
participants  in  a  democracy." 

Our  school  organizations  face  the  task  of  finding  satis- 
factory means  of  intensifying  all  efforts  toward  a  correct 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  principles  of  our 
modern  philosophy  of  education.  When  this  is  done,  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  will  be  made.  Coupled  with 
an  awareness  of  the  situation  will  be  the  desire  to  find  the 
right  solution  and  then  to  put  it  into  effect.  As  a  result, 
there  will  be  in  operation  a  broader  and  a  deeper  preventive 
and  constructive  program  of  physical,  mental,  and  social 
health  for  all  children  in  our  schools. 

6.  Promoting  progressive  legislation  and  an  adequate  financial 
program. 

The  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  responsible  by 
law  for  the  education  of  all  children  entrusted  to  their  care. 
Moreover,  this  public  function  is  financed  out  of  State 
funds  for  a  minimum  period  of  eight  months  each  year. 
However,  sufficient  State  aid  has  not  been  provided  as  yet 
for  the  special  educational  services  needed  to  develop  an 
adequate  program  for  all  those  children  who  present  excep- 
tional problems  of  one  type  or  another.  For  example, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  assembling  accurate  data  regard- 
ing the  total  existing  situation  and  for  developing  ways  and 
means  to  satisfy  the  demands  as  discovered.    Such  an 
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activity  cannot  be  effected  satisfactorily  without  financial 
support. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  should  focus  our  attention 
upon  an  appropriate  constructive  program  that  will  func- 
tion in  terms  of  life  and  the  things  that  make  for  useful 
and  worthy  living  for  all  children  eligible  to  attend  our 
schools.    Coupled  with  this  should  be  an  adequate  school  j 
finance  program.   They  go  hand  in  hand.   In  this  connec-j 
tion,  the  promotion  of  State  legislation  that  will  increase 
the  facilities  of  special  education  and  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  administer  it  is  one  of  our  most  pertinent  admin-  j 
istrative  problems  at  the  present  time.    This  shortage! 
should  not  be  overlooked  any  longer.   Not  until  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  has  been  provided  for  all  types  of , 
exceptional  children  can  the  State  claim  to  have  in  opera- j 
tion  an  adequate  educational  program  for  all  her  children. 
With  the  beginning  that  has  already  been  made,  North' 
Carolina  can  now  use  more  advantageously  her  resources  j 
and  facilities. 

The  Task  Before  Us 

As  the  tempo  of  technological  change  increases,  the  problems 
of  intelligent  social  control  that  confront  the  world  today  become 
more  critical.  These  can  be  solved  only  by  mastering  the  tech- 
nique of  living  and  working  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
the  all-round  development  of  the  individual  and  the  enrichment  I 
of  the  group.  In  a  democracy  the  creative  thinking  necessary 
for  intelligently  controlling  social  change  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  many  rather  than  the  privilege  of  the  few.  It  follows 
then  that  our  American  youth  should  be  guided  in  the  proper 
development  of  their  individual  potentialities  so  that  they  can 
think  creatively  and  act  cooperatively  in  helping  to  attack  our 
social  problems  in  an  intelligent  manner.  "The  democratic  faith 
in  human  equality,"  says  the  eminent  John  Dewey,  "is  the  belief 
that  every  human  being,  independent  of  the  quantity  or  range 
of  his  personal  endowment,  has  the  right  to  equal  opportunity 
with  every  other  person  for  development  of  whatever  gifts  he 

has.    Democracy  is  a  way  of  personal  life  controlled  

by  faith  in  the  capacity  of  human  beings  for  intelligent  judgment 
and  action  if  proper  conditions  are  furnished."  This  is  a 
familiar  article  in  the  democratic  creed.  It  is  a  fundamental 
truth  that  we  need  to  capitalize  upon  for  the  good  of  all. 
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Even  in  this  modern  era,  it  is  an  avowed  fact  that  our  society 
has  not  yet  placed  an  adequate  and  an  approved  value  upon  its 
human  resources.  This  position  will  maintain  as  long  as  certain 
strategic  groups  continue  to  hold  widely  divergent  viewpoints 
regarding  the  issues  involved  and  fail  to  consider  each  child  as 
la  potentially  valuable  contributor  to  the  social  group.  There 
are  those  who  regard  the  exceptional  child  as  a  neglected  re- 

|  jsource,  whose  inherent  possibilities  for  expanding  growth  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  blossom  and  fruit  to  the  maximum 
'degree  in  order  that  he  can  make  his  unique  contribution  to  the 
|general  welfare  of  all.  By  others,  he  is  considered  as  a  misfit, 
a  discard,  a  failure,  or  what  not — in  general,  a  liability  to 
society.  In  this  large  group  of  human  dynamos  lie  much  poten- 
tial ability  and  power  which  the  world  needs.  Failure  to  dis- 
cover and  to  use  the  best  possibilities  of  these  unusual  individuals 
is  one  of  our  major  sources  of  waste  today.    Both  the  educa- 

i  jtional  system  and  the  social  order  should  endeavor  to  salvage 
their  latent  powers  and  then  to  help  these  deviates,  however 
[talented  or  handicapped  they  may  be,  to  develop  into  desirable 
producers  as  well  as  consumers. 

I  There  is  no  virtue  in  "faith  without  works,"  nor  in  activity 
'without  meaning.  It  is  agreed  that  our  schools  have  a  basic 
^responsibility  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  confusions  and  the 
[turmoil  which  beset  our  society.  This  profound  duty  has  been 
Nearly  defined  and  interpreted.  Time  has  been  given  for  reflec- 
tion. Now  it  needs  to  be  translated  into  immediate,  constructive 
>  ^action.  Organized  education  must  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
[demands  at  hand  and  build  vital  programs  that  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  democratic  way  of  life.  If  children  are  to  grow 
|up  as  responsible  citizens  in  a  democratic  society,  they  must  be 
?iven  opportunities  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  school  life 
to  think  critically  and  act  on  their  thinking,  to  make  wise  choices, 
to  meet  situations  involving  alternatives,  and  to  participate 
actively  in  both  group  and  individual  activities — always,  of 
pourse,  on  their  own  level  of  development  and  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  an  understanding  teacher. 

Public  education  is  a  recognized  right  and  privilege  of  "all  the 
children  of  all  the  people."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  State  pro- 
gram may  be  made  effective  whereby  no  child  in  North  Carolina 
3f  school  age  may  be  prevented  from  utilizing  his  full  capacity 
for  education  and  life  adjustment  and  from  exercising  his  powers 
to  the  maximum  level  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good.  Mani- 
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festly,  the  special  education  of  all  exceptional  children  must  i 
constitute  a  very  definite  and  indispensable  part  of  the  total 
plan  that  is  designed  to  serve  the  school  population.  Thus  in 
the  process  of  helping  to  build  a  better  social  order,  the  schools 
must  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  young  people  to  find  meaning! 
and  significance  in  life.   This  crystallizes  our  supreme  objective. 

We  all  are  blind  until  ive  see 

That,  in  the  human  plan, 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 

It  does  not  make  the  man. 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  man  unbuilded  goes  ? 
In  vain  ive  build  the  world  unless 

The  builder  also  grows. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
TO  EMBRACE  TWELVE  GRADES  IN  THOSE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
RQUESTING  THE  SAME 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education  or 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  administrative  unit,  the  State  School  Com- 
mission shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  a  school  system  to  embrace 
twelve  grades  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  may  be  promulgated  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  any  high  school  district  for 
which  such  request  is  made  at  the  time  the  organization  statement  is  sub- 
mitted. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  the  request  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  the 
public  school  to  embrace  twelve  grades  is  submitted  as  provided  in  Section 
one  of  this  Act,  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  operation  of  the  State  eight  months'  school  term  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  standards,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
as  provided  in  the  "School  Machinery  Act." 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  School  Commission  shall  provide  the  necessary  blanks  and  forms  for 
requesting  an  extension  of  the  public  school  system  to  embrace  twelve 
grades  as  herein  provided,  in  the  organization  statements  to  be  submitted 
by  the  several  administrative  units  of  the  State  in  preparation  for  the 
school  term  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  -  forty-three,  and 
annually  thereafter,  and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  allot  teachers 
for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  -  forty-three 
for  any  district  heretofore  operating  a  school  program  embracing  twelve 
grades  upon  the  basis  of  attendance  for  the  preceding  year:  Provided,  that 
for  any  district  requesting  to  operate  for  the  first  time  a  system  embracing 
twelve  grades  the  allotment  of  teachers  shall  be  based  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  estimate  of  the  prospective  increase  in  attendance,  as  submitted 
by  the  requesting  unit,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  3  y2 .  That  the  appropriation  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one  -  forty-two  shall  be  used  for  the  expansion  of  the  public  school 
curriculum  to  embrace  twelve  grades  under  rules  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission, in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  twelfth  grade  may  be  assumed  for 
the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  -  forty-three  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  three  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  to  the 
extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  March,  1941. 

1941,  c.  158. 


FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  is  the  result  of  the  work  done  by  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  a  detailed  course  of  study  in  this  publication ; 
the  suggestions  given  are  in  outline  form  in  order  that  they  may 
be  more  easily  adapted  to  local  needs  and  expanded  accordingly. 
In  the  section  outlining  the  course  of  study  a  long-term  point  of 
view  has  been  taken  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  local  administrative 
unit  in  the  State  will  become  more  alert  to  the  need  for  continuous 
curriculum  study  and  revision.  To  assist  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  carrying  forward  a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  additional  bulletins  on  various  phases  of  the  school 
program  will  be  issued  periodically. 

Cooperation  has  been  the  keynote  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bulletin.  While  it  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Central  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study,  notable  contri- 
butions to  the  study  were  made  by  representatives  of  colleges, 
universities,  local  school  systems,  and  numerous  civic,  profes- 
sional, industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  organizations  in 
North  Carolina.  The  contributions  of  all  who  participated  in  the 
work  are  deeply  appreciated. 

In  the  long  run  education  is  our  first  line  of  defense  in  pre- 
serving and  advancing  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Let  us  keep 
this  thought  constantly  before  us  in  making  curriculum  changes 
needed  in  providing  a  twelve  year  program.  The  present  emer- 
gency demands  a  critical  appraisal  of  our  whole  school  program ; 
in  making  this  appraisal  let  us  not  lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
time  when  victory  will  be  ours  and  the  nation  will  need  educated 
youth  to  meet  the  problems  of  adjustment  in  a  post-war  world. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


August  20,  1942 


PREFACE 


This  bulletin  and  those  to  be  published  subsequently  will  be 
made  available  to  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  efforts  to  train  the  nearly  900,000  boys  and  girls 
who  are  found  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
training  of  so  vast  a  number  of  young  people  is  a  tremendously 
difficult  and  significant  undertaking.  The  bulletins  which  will  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  twelve  year  program  will  be 
designed  to  help  teachers  render  that  high  order  of  service  which 
should  characterize  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina. 

This  bulletin  gives  first  of  all  some  statements  about  the 
personnel  of  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study. 

Part  I  states  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  discusses  such 
administrative  problems  as  pupil  progress  and  guidance. 

Part  II  deals  with  various  aspects  of  the  curriculum  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.    Suggestions  are  made  about, 
teaching  procedures,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  important 
aspects  of  teaching  in  the  proposed  twelve  year  program. 

Reports  of  the  committees  on  subjects  of  instruction  are  given 
in  the  order  found  in  Publication  No.  189,  and  indicate  the  scope 
and  sequence  of  the  program  at  various  growth  levels.  The  space 
devoted  to  each  area  has  been  determined  by  the  amount  of 
material  needed  in  that  area  to  give  teachers  and  administrators 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  twelve  year  program  of  instruction. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers.  Under  the  new  set-up  more  time  will 
be  available  in  which  to  accomplish  that  which  is  expected  in  the 
elementary  school.  This  added  year  of  elementary  school  work 
will  give  an  additional  year  of  maturity  to  boys  and  girls,  and  this 
fact  alone  has  tremendous  significance  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  more  highly  satisfactory  results 
will  not  only  be  possible,  but  will  be  actually  achieved  under  the 
new  twelve  year  public  school  program. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  Professor  James 
S.  Tippett,  Consultant,  and  Mr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Co-ordinator. 
Professor  Tippett  rendered  fine  service  in  the  preparation  of 
materials  in  various  fields  or  subjects  in  addition  to  giving 
valuable  editorial  assistance.  Mr.  Perry  did  an  excellent  job 
administratively  in  handling  the  manifold  problems  connected 
with  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study  and  also  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bulletin  for  publication. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
Division  of  Instructional  Service 


PART  I— ADMINISTRATION 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  TWELVE  YEAR  PROGRAM 

Of  the  many  attempts  to  list  the  objectives  of  education  per- 
haps the  best  known  statement  is  found  in  the  Seven  Cardinal 
Principles  as  outlined  more  than  twenty  years  ago :  sound  health ; 
worthy  home  membership;  mastery  of  the  tools,  techniques,  and 
spirit  of  learning;  faithful  citizenship;  vocational  effectiveness; 
wise  use  of  leisure;  and  ethical  character.  More  recently  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation stated  the  goals  as  self-realization,  human  relationships, 
economic  efficiency,  and  civic  responsibility.  Such  statements  of 
objectives  are  applicable  to  education  at  all  levels  and  apply 
equally  as  well  to  public  school  systems  with  either  eleven  or 
twelve  grades.  In  making  the  transition  from  an  eleven  to  a 
twelve  grade  system,  however,  our  educational  system  should  be 
re-evaluated  in  terms  of  these  goals  and,  if  necessary,  the  goals 
should  be  modified  in  terms  of  present  conditions. 

In  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study  the  Central  Curriculum 
Committee  and  the  Lay  and  Professional  Committee  both  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  giving  our  public  school  program  a 
vocational  trend.  It  was  also  pointed  out  time  and  again  by 
members  of  these  Committees  that  greater  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  the  "fundamentals."  The  term  "fundamentals"  was  used 
to  denote  not  only  the  three  R's  but  also  those  skills  needed  in 
gathering  and  applying  information  to  a  given  problem,  develop- 
ing generalizations,  interpreting  data,  etc.  Many  statements 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  twelfth  year  and  the  objectives 
it  should  help  us  reach  were  made  by  members  of  the  Lay  and 
Professional  Group  during  the  course  of  their  deliberations.  A 
few  are  quoted  here  as  illustrations  of  what  the  layman  in  North 
Carolina  is  expecting  of  the  twelve  year  program: 

How  the  twelfth  year  will  be  used  will  be  the  burden  of  those  who 
fashion  the  curriculum  and  teach  the  schools.  These  problems  about 
curriculum  are  not  raised  by  reason  of  the  twelfth  year,  the  twelfth 
year  can  be  put  in  a  bad  curriculum.  It  merely  gives  us  more  time 
than  we  had  in  which  to  do  the  work.  My  concern  has  been  that  we 
are  not  able  under  our  present  setup  to  assimilate  the  curriculum 
efficiently.  This  twelfth  year  ought  to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
the  assimilation  of  the  fine  things  that  are  already  in  the  curriculum. 
This  twelfth  year  should  receive  its  impetus  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades.  Every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  have  the  fundamentals 
about  which  the  public  most  complains.  The  criticism  is  that  our 
boys  and  girls  are  not  becoming  skilled  in  those  fundamentals — 
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English,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Spelling.  They  have  not  become 
equipped  as  graduates  of  grammar  school  to  proceed  with  the  edu- 
cational processes.  Do  not  use  the  twelfth  year  in  expanding  the 
curriculum;  concentrate,  rather  than  spread  wide,  in  the  lower  grades 
where  fundamentals  should  be  had  if  they  are  ever  had  at  all. — Mr. 
W.  A.  Dees,  president,  North  Carolina  School  Board  Association. 

Probably  the  twelfth  year  should  be  added  in  the  elementary  school 
where  it  will  reach  the  greatest  number;  as  a  mother  and  lay-member 
I  would  suggest  the  logical  insertion  should  be  somewhere  between 
the  sixth  and  ninth  grades  to  help  keep  in  school  that  big  army  of 
youth  which  otherwise  drops  out,  often  to  become  maladjusted 
adults. — Mrs.  R.  J.  Pearse,  representing  the  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers.  i 

This  twelfth  year  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in 
training  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina  who  do 
not  get  to  go  to  college.  Some  considerable  thought  should  be  given 
by  the  Central  Committee  and  Executive  Committee  to  the  possibility 
of  putting  into  the  schools  trained  workers  in  psychology  and  home 
backgrounds  whose  duties  would  be  to  study  children  and  attempt 
to  guide  them  into  fields  of  educational  training  which  will  best  use 
their  abilities. — Mr.  E.  A.  Wayne,  secretary,  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association. 

The  1941  General  Assembly  has  made  provision  for  one  more  year 
of  training  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  to  fit  them  for  the 
problems  of  life  that  lie  before  them.  Our  curriculum  in  the  high 
school  has  been  largely  planned  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  college 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  about  75%  of  those  who  graduate  do  not 
go  to  college.  The  time  has  now  come  in  North  Carolina  when  the 
professionals  have  got  to  listen  to  the  people.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  people  are  demanding  some  change  in  our  public  school 
system  to  make  the  schools  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities. The  voice  of  the  people  was  expressed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1941,  when  it  said  to  those  in  charge  of  public  education 
in  North  Carolina,  "We  want  you  to  revise  the  system  of  education 
in  this  State  and  make  it  more  realistic.  We  want  you  to  reconstruct 
it,  and  we  are  appropriating  here  money  to  study  and  then  to  put  into 
effect  a  new  program  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina." — Hon. 
H.  E.  Stacy,  chairman,  Lay  and  Professional  Committee. 

These  statements  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  public. 
They  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  education  for  college  and 
education  for  work  are  entirely  different  and  mutually  exclusive. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  there  is  no  sharp  line 
between  general  and  special  education  when  the  effect  of  the 
educational  program  upon  the  student  is  appraised  in  terms  of  the 
student's  later  success  in  college.  These  investigations  indicate 
that  much  of  the  training  in  non-academic  fields  may  be  as 
valuable  to  the  student  who  goes  to  college  as  the  so-called  college 
preparatory  or  academic  training.  Reporting  on  the  Eight  Year 
Study1  Aikin  says: 

The  results  of  this  Study  have  broad  and  far-reaching  implications. 
To  the  writer  the  most  significant  is  that  the  American  secondary 
school  can  fulfill  its  entire  obligation  to  all  youth,  to  the  five  (who  do 
not  go  to  college)  as  well  as  to  the  one  (who  does).    It  is  established 


1Wilford  M.  Aikin,  "Some  Implications  of  the  Eight-Year  Study,"  The  Bulletin,  February, 
1941,  No.  96,  Vol.  XXV.    Washington :    National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
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beyond  question  that  the  secondary-school  curriculum  need  not  be 
bound  by  conventional  patterns  of  content  or  organization.  What- 
ever experiences  will  best  meet  common  or  individual  needs  should 
comprise  the  curriculum.  Meaningful  work  appropriate  to  each 
student's  ability,  maturity,  and  probable  future  should  mark  every 
day  of  his  high  school  career;  striving  for  credits  to  be  stored  up 
and  used  as  counterfeit  coins  to  pay  one's  way  into  college  should 
cease. 

The  additional  year  of  public  education  should  help  the  schools 
provide  a  program  designed  to  reach  the  goals  implied  in  these 
quoted  statements.  Also  it  should  make  possible  a  fuller  reali- 
zation of  the  more  general  aims,  such  as  those  stated  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  A  list  of  specific  benefits  that 
should  be  derived  from  a  lengthening  of  the  number  of  years  of 
school  should  include  the  following : 

1.  For  the  pupil  who  makes  normal  progress  through  the 
grades  high  school  graduation  in  a  twelve  year  system  does  not 
occur  until  the  pupil  is  approximately  18  years  of  age  and  is 
eligible  for  employment  in  practically  all  occupations.  Under  the 
eleven  year  system  many  students  are  graduated  at  age  17  and 
are  ineligible  for  employment  in  certain  industries.  Except  for 
periods  when  business  and  industrial  activity  is  above  normal, 
available  jobs  go  largely  to  persons  beyond  the  teen-age.  As  a 
result,  in  periods  of  depression  many  youths  who  graduate  from 
an  eleven  year  school  system  find  themselves  among  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  for  a  year  or  more.  This  is  discouraging  to  say 
the  least,  and  frequently  leads  to  habits  of  idleness  and  produces 
a  pessimistic  attitude  that  has  a  severely  disintegrating  effect 
upon  personality. 

2.  The  education  provided  at  public  expense  in  North  Carolina 
will  more  nearly  equal  that  of  other  states  when  a  twelve  year 
program  is  provided.  At  present  43  states  provide  a  twelve  year 
program ;  two  of  the  five  states  with  only  eleven  years  of  public 
school  are  seriously  considering  the  addition  of  another  year  on 
a  state-wide  basis. 

3.  Pupils  will  be  provided  more  time  in  which  to  grow.  The 
aims  of  modern  education  include  social,  emotional,  and  physical 
growth  as  well  as  intellectual  growth.  By  expanding  the  school 
program  to  include  twelve  years  of  work,  an  extra  year  of  matura- 
tion in  all  areas  of  growth  is  made  possible ;  and  youth  is  there- 
fore more  able  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  for  either 
higher  education  or  employment. 
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4.  More  time  will  be  provided  for  an  enrichment  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  provision  of  an  additional  year  allows  more  time 
in  which  to  expand  and  enrich  pupil  experiences. 

5.  Adjustments  may  be  made  that  will  assist  greatly  in  over- 
coming the  high  rate  of  slow  progress  in  our  schools.  North 
Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  few  states  trying  to  do  twelve  years 
of  work  in  an  eleven  grade  system.  The  result  has  been  a  very 
high  per  cent  of  failure  and  repetition  in  the  various  grades.  By 
making  the  proper  adjustments  in  grade  placement  of  materials 
and  by  adopting  promotion  practices  and  policies  in  keeping  with 
these  adjustments,  a  more  normal  rate  of  pupil  progress  may  be 
achieved. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TWELVE  YEAR  PROGRAM 

Suggestions  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Twelve  Year  Program  beginning  with  the  school  year  1942-43 
are  based  on  the  following  assumptions : 

1.  Transition  Period.  Schools  not  heretofore  operating  a 
twelve-year  system  will  make  the  change-over  from  an 
eleven  to  a  twelve  year  program  gradually,  completing  the 
major  phases  of  the  transition  in  a  four  year  period.  By 
having  such  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  additional  year, 
provision  may  be  made  for  experimentation  and  adaptation 
which  will  enable  schools  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in 
faculty,  housing,  organization,  curriculum,  and  materials 
with  a  minimum  of  lost  motion. 

Since  the  eighth  year  is  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  changes 
that  will  affect  the  high  school,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  four  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
session  1942-43  before  the  complete  program  proposed  for 
the  high  school  can  become  effective.  Until  1946-47,  there- 
fore, the  program  in  any  school  heretofore  operating  eleven 
grades  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  programs. 
Pupils  in  high  school  in  1941-42  will  complete  their  high 
school  courses  on  the  old  basis.  Programs  for  these  pupils 
are  outlined  in  Publication  No.  206,  Handbook  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools,  pp.  90-112.  Pupils  finish- 
ing the  seventh  grade  in  1941-42  will  get  five  more  years 
of  school,  graduating  from  the  twelfth  grade.  Beginning 
with  the  session  1942-43  these  pupils  will  be  given  the  work 
of  the  new  eighth  grade,  after  that  the  new  high  school 
program  for  four  years,  and  they  will  graduate  from  the 
twelfth  grade  in  1946-47.  The  work  of  the  two  groups  may 
be  shown  as  follows : 
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Old  Program  New  Program 

For  pupils  finishing  8th  grade  School  For  pupils  finishing  7th 

1941-42  Year  grade  1941-42 

Old    9th  grade— 2nd  yr.  H.  S.~  1942-43  New  8th— Elementary 

Old  10th  grade— 3rd  yr.  H.  S...  1943-44  New  9th— 1st  yr.  H.  S. 

Old  11th  grade— 4th  yr.  H.  S-  1944-45  New  10th— 2nd  yr.  H.  S. 

Graduates 
Voluntary  return  for  12th 

year  of  work   1945-46  New  11th— 3rd  yr.  H.  S. 

1946-47  New  12th— 4th  yr.  H.  S. 

2.  Teacher  Allotment.  Allotment  of  teachers  whose  salaries 
are  to  be  paid  from  the  State  Eight  Months  School  Fund 
will  be  made  approximately  as  heretofore  by  the  State 
School  Commission  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  several  city  administrative  units  and  school 
districts  in  county  administrative  units. 

3.  Housing.  The  eighth  grade  will  be  housed  in  most  in- 
stances in  the  same  building  as  for  the  session  1941-42.  The 
decision  as  to  where  the  eighth  grade  shall  be  located,  how- 
ever, rests  with  the  county  board  of  education  in  county 
administrative  units  and  with  the  board  of  trustees  in  city 
administrative  units.  Since  the  amount  of  housing  needed 
is  determined  chiefly  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  school 
rather  than  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  program,  addi- 
tional housing  will  not  be  needed  in  many  instances  as  the 
number  of  students  returning  for  the  twelfth  year  will  be 
somewhat  offset  by  the  number  leaving  school  as  a  result 
of  the  war  and  by  the  drop  in  first  grade  enrollments. 

4.  Certification.  During  the  transition  period  State  certifi- 
cation regulations  will  be  so  modified  as  not  to  penalize 
teachers  already  employed  even  though  changes  in  organi- 
zation may  necessitate  their  working  in  grades  above  or 
below  those  in  which  they  now  teach.  For  current  certifi- 
cation regulations  write  to  the  Division  of  Professional 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  High  School  Graduation.  During  the  transition  period 
graduation  will  be  optional  with  high  school  seniors  in 
schools  in  which  the  twelve  year  program  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  1942-43.  In  other  words  students  in  the  senior 
class,  1941-42,  may  be  graduated  in  1942  or,  by  election, 
may  return  for  an  additional  year  of  work  and  be  graduated 
in  1943.  Those  rated  as  juniors  in  1941-42  may  be  grad- 
uated in  either  1943  or  1944 ;  sophomores  may  be  graduated 
in  either  1944  or  1945 ;  and  freshmen  may  be  graduated  in 
either  1945  or  1946.  Students  in  the  seventh  grade  (1941- 
42)  will  normally  be  graduated  in  1947. 

Where  the  twelve  year  program  is  in  effect,  high  school 
graduation  may  be  based  in  twelve  units  earned  in  the  last 
three  years  of  high  school.  This  procedure  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary  Schools. 
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and  Colleges  and  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study 
also  endorsed  this  plan  with  the  suggestion  that  the  various 
school  systems  of  the  State  consider  the  advisability  of 
experimenting  locally  with  it  in  order  that  greater  freedom 
to  alter  the  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school  may  be 
realized. 

6.  Curriculum.  An  outline  of  the  course  of  study  as  adopted 
by  the  Central  Curriculum  Committee  is  given  in  Part  II 
of  this  bulletin.  In  many  schools  the  changes  suggested 
will  not  greatly  affect  the  situation  in  so  far  as  organization 
is  concerned.  Effective  implementation  of  the  course  of 
study  will  depend  upon  local  study  and  adaptation. 

Where  The  Additional  Year  Is  To  Be  Placed 

As  the  Twelve  Year  Program  Study  has  progressed,  more  and 
more  professional  school  people  and  laymen  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  twelfth  year  of  public  education  could  ac- 
complish the  most  good  if  added  all  along  the  way  from  grade 
one  through  grade  twelve.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong 
belief  that  the  curriculum  as  now  set  up  for  an  eleven-year 
program  contains  enough  material  for  the  public  school  program, 
but  that  more  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  student  to  assimilate 
it.  In  general,  it  was  felt  that  when  the  twelve-year  program  is 
in  full  operation,  students  should  get  one-twelfth  of  the  total 
revised  curriculum  each  year  rather  than  one-eleventh  of  the 
eleven  year  program.  Hardly  anyone  has  advocated  placing  the 
extra  year  on  top  of  the  eleven  year  program.  The  Central  Cur- 
riculum Committee  went  on  record  as  favoring  a  program  of 
eight  years  of  general  elementary  education  followed  by  a  four 
year  high  school  program.  To  accomplish  this  schools  may  be 
organized  on  any  one  of  several  plans.  In  some  instances  an  8-4 
plan  will  be  best  suited  to  local  needs,  while  in  other  instances  a 
6-3-3  organization  or  a  6-6  organization  may  be  advisable.  Or- 
ganization is  of  secondary  importance ;  the  changes  in  curriculum 
are  of  much  greater  significance. 

To  bring  about  curricular  changes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
benefits  of  the  additional  year  are  diffused  throughout  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  suggested  that  as  a  starting  point  the  program  for  the 
eighth  year  be  greatly  revised.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  this 
grade  may  be  located  in  the  high  school  building  and  may  be 
taught  by  one  teacher  or  by  a  group  of  teachers  who  teach  in 
higher  grades,  this  grade  should  not  be  one  in  which  students 
earn  credit  toward  high  school  graduation.   The  suggested  pro- 
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gram  for  this  grade  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  the 
last  year  of  elementary  education.  Changes  in  the  program  for 
this  grade,  however,  must  not  be  made  without  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  grades  below  and  above,  since  what  is 
done  at  this  point  greatly  influences  the  nature  of  the  curriculum 
for  the  first  seven  grades  and  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  high  school. 

One  question  which  will  likely  arise  will  be  whether  depart- 
mental organization  shall  be  used  in  the  eighth  grade  as  hereto- 
fore, or  whether  one  teacher  shall  be  assigned  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  of  this  grade.  Because  of  the  method  of 
allotment  of  teachers,  and  because  in  many  schools  the  same 
teaching  force  will  be  used  as  heretofore,  it  seems  that  at  least  a 
partial  departmentalization  may  have  to  prevail  in  some  instances 
in  the  eighth  grade  during  the  transition  period.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  to  use  one  teacher  for  all  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade 
where  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made.  If  one  teacher  for 
this  grade  cannot  be  arranged,  then  the  number  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  With  the  present  certification  of  teachers 
it  may  be  possible  in  many  instances  to  reduce  the  number  of 
teachers  for  an  eighth  grade  to  two  or  three,  whereas  in  some 
schools  eighth  grade  pupils  have  had  as  many  as  four  or  five 
different  teachers.  For  example,  the  assignment  of  one  teacher 
to  do  work  in  an  eighth  grade  section  in  English  and  social  studies 
and  another  to  do  work  in  science  and  mathematics  will  greatly 
improve  the  situation  in  so  far  as  the  learning  of  the  children  is 
concerned. 

In  making  the  change-over  from  an  eleven  to  a  twelve  year 
program  according  to  the  principles  suggested  in  this  bulletin, 
the  following  major  curriculum  changes  seem  desirable: 

1.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  readiness  in  the 
first  grade.  For  those  pupils  who  enter  school  with  a  lack 
of  experience  needed  as  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  build  the 
school  program,  more  socializing  experiences,  oral  language, 
and  group  work  should  be  provided  before  the  child  is  in- 
troduced to  the  formal  reading  activities  of  the  first  year  of 
school.  Traditionally,  the  first  grade  has  been  the  grade 
in  which  the  rate  of  pupil  failure  is  highest.  If  more  time 
is  allowed  for  pupils  to  achieve  what  has  formerly  been  re- 
quired during  the  first  year  of  school,  many  children  will 
get  off  to  a  better  start  and  eventually  reach  the  place  where 
they  can  do  work  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  justify  their 
continued  membership  in  the  group  in  which  they  started 
school.    This  assumes,  of  course,  that  teachers  will  recog- 
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nize  individual  differences  and  vary  the  curriculum  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  in  so  far  as  possible.  It 
also  assumes  that  promotion  policies  and  practices  will  be 
such  as  to  permit  pupils  of  varying  abilities  to  continue  in 
the  same  group  with  the  teacher  arranging  smaller  groups 
within  the  classroom  for  special  activities  designed  to  assist 
slow  pupils  in  mastering  the  essentials  and  bright  pupils  in 
getting  the  enrichment  needed  to  make  their  school  life 
challenging  and  satisfying. 

2.  Some  of  the  work  set  up  in  the  course  of  study  for  grades 
4,  5,  6,  and  7  in  the  eleven  year  program  should  be  moved 
ahead,  to  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  eighth  instead  of 
the  seventh  year. 

3.  During  the  transition  period  the  high  school  curriculum  will 
be  undergoing  constant  revision  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  body  will  include  students  who  will  graduate  under 
the  eleven-year  plan  as  well  as  students  who  take  advantage 
of  the  full  twelve-year  plan.* 

Providing  Worthwhile  Learning  Experiences  For  Pupils 
Returning  For  The  Twelfth  Year  During  The 
Transition  Period 

Inauguration  of  the  Twelve  Year  Program  under  the  plans  sug- 
gested herein  presupposes  a  transition  period  of  four  years 
during  which  there  will  be  rising  senior  classes  in  which  each 
student  has  the  privilege  of  returning  for  an  additional  year 
where  a  twelfth  year  is  offered.  For  example,  students  com- 
pleting the  eleventh  grade  in  1941-42  may  return  for  four  more 
units  of  work  in  the  secondary  school  and  be  graduated  with  20 
units  credit  instead  of  the  usual  16.  Other  high  school  classes 
down  to  and  including  the  1941-42  eighth  grade  would  have  the 
same  privilege.  Hence,  it  will  not  be  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1945-46  that  all  pupils  with  optional  rights  will  be  grad- 
uated from  hip-h  school.  During  this  four  year  period  in  schools 
operating  on  the  twelve  year  plan  some  revision  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  must  be  made  if  a  program  is  to  be  offered  that 
will  justify  a  senior's  returning  for  another  year. 

In  large  high  schools,  however,  seniors  returning  will  probably 
find  sufficient  courses  available  that  they  want  and  training  that 
will  be  of  functional  value  to  them  the  following  year  in  college 
or  at  work.    Students  planning  to  go  on  to  college  may  very 


*NOTE :  Although  the  terms  "grade,"  "elementary  school,"  and  "high  school"  have  heen 
used  in  this  report,  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  expediency.  The  need  for  a  continuous  program 
is  recognized  and  it  is  suggested  that  every  effort  be  made  to  articulate  the  units  and  grades 
In  the  program. 
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profitably  take  an  additional  year  of  science,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  English.  Students  who  plan  to  leave  high  school 
and  go  directly  to  work  may  find  available  vocational  courses  that 
will  better  prepare  them  for  the  jobs  they  anticipate.  In  the 
present  emergency  students  may  return  for  special  training 
preparatory  for  occupations  in  the  army  or  for  work  in  war 
industries.  Courses  in  first  aid,  safety,  and  physical  and  health 
education  are  peculiarly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  war  situation. 
Offerings  in  any  of  these  fields  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
training  of  the  teaching  personnel  and  the  availability  and  use  of 
community  resources.  Most  schools,  however,  can  provide  from 
available  resources  a  program  that  will  be  of  real  value  to  all 
students  returning  for  additional  training. 

Regardless  of  the  student's  plans  for  the  time  immediately 
following  graduation  it  seems  appropriate  to  offer  an  additional 
year  of  English  as  a  required  subject  for  all  returning  students. 
The  Aikin  Study1  stresses  the  fact  that  success  in  college  de- 
mands "competence  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue."  The  Lay 
and  Professional  Committee  in  its  deliberations  emphasized  the 
importance  of  language,  reading,  and  spelling  for  the  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  our  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  go  on 
to  college,  but  who  go  directly  to  work.  The  Central  Curriculum 
Committee,  bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  suggests  that  where 
additional  high  school  English  is  offered  the  work  of  the  course 
be  designed,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  meet  individual  needs. 
Business  English,  speech,  composition,  dramatics,  and  other 
phases  of  English  instruction  may  constitute  the  materials  for 
such  a  course. 

While  guidance  is  needed  by  all  students,  pupils  now  in  high 
school  are  particularly  in  need  of  wise  counseling.  Where  the 
twelve  year  program  is  being  inaugurated,  students  are  first 
faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  return  for  the  addi- 
tional year  of  training ;  those  who  elect  to  return  have  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  choosing  elective  courses  that  will  contribute 
most  to  their  future  activities. 

PUPIL  PROGRESS  IN  A  TWELVE  YEAR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

A  major  problem  confronting  the  schools  of  the  State  in  pro- 
viding an  effective  twelve  year  school  program  is  the  problem  of 
achieving  desirable  pupil  progress  through  the  grades.  In 
1939-40  there  were  890,729  different  children  (Code  "a"  plus 

iWilford  M.  Aikin,  "Sume  Implications  of  the  Eight-Year  Study  for  Secondary  Education," 
The  Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  February,  1941. 
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Code  "e")  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina ;  55,489 
of  these  pupils  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  year.  Of  the 
835,240  pupils  remaining  in  membership  on  the  last  day  of  school 
150,017  were  reported  as  not  doing  a  full  year's  work.  These  two 
groups  make  a  total  of  205,506,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  total  pupils 
enrolled,  who  did  not  profit  maximally  from  the  school  program. 

The  full  effect  of  the  twelve  year  program  will  not  be  felt  by 
pupils  who  leave  school  before  graduation.  While  it  is  true  that 
curricular  revisions  anticipated  in  making  the  change-over  to  a 
twelve  year  system  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  better  school  pro- 
gram, comparatively  little  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
gram by  those  who  fail  to  advance  beyond  the  first  few  years  of 
school.  A  study  of  enrollment  figures  for  the  State  shows  that 
for  each  1,000  white  children  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  in  1928-29, 
only  434  completed  the  seventh  grade  in  the  next  seven  years  and 
only  209  were  graduated  in  1939  after  eleven  years  of  school. 
This  low  rate  of  grade  survival  is  due  in  part  to  pupil  losses  and 
in  part  to  non-promotion.  Table  I  shows  that  a  significant  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  at  each  grade  level  fail  to  do  a  full  year's  work 
each  year. 


TABLE  I 

Per  Cent  of  Membership  (Last  Day  of  School)  Not  Doing  Full  Year's  Work. 
By  Grades  1934-35  to  1939-40  Inclusive— White. 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

YEAR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1934-35  

24.8 

16.5 

15.3 

15.5 

15.3 

14.3 

13.7 

18.9 

16.0 

15.1 

7.8 

1935-36    

26.1 

17.6 

16.4 

15.7 

15.3 

14.8 

12.6 

18.6 

16.2 

14.2 

7.5 

1936-37   

25.7 

16.7 

15.6 

15.3 

14.8 

14.0 

11.2 

17.5 

16.0 

13.5 

7.0 

1937-38  

25.6 

17.5 

14.8 

14.0 

14.9 

13.5 

11.2 

18.0 

15.4 

13.5 

6.6 

1938-39   t. 

24.7 

16.1 

14.3 

13.4 

13.7 

12.7 

11.4 

17.1 

14.5 

13.3 

6.5 

1939-40  

24.1 

16.0 

14.3 

13.5 

12.7 

12.1 

10.9 

17.5 

14.9 

14.2 

6.8 

The  fact  that  the  greatest  per  cent  of  pupils  failing  to  do  a 
full  year's  work  is  found  in  the  first  grade  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  basic  maladjustment  of  the  school  program  at  this  level. 
This  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  North  Carolina,  but  was  found 
to  exist  in  35  cities  studied  by  Caswell1,  and  in  the  reports  of  344  * 
out  of  493  superintendents  included  in  the  study  reported  in  the 
Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.2 


Mollis  L.  Caswell,  Non-Promotion  in  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  16-17. 

2Five  Unifying  Factors  in  American  Education,  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
1931,  p.  51. 
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It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  next  point  of  greatest  difficulty 
for  the  student  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  where  over  17  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  each  year  fail  to  do  a  full  year's  work.  Apparently  the 
greatest  need  for  curriculum  revision  is  in  the  first  and  eighth 
grades.  In  planning  the  work  for  the  twelve  year  system  it 
seems  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  work  in  these 
grades. 

A  major  effect  of  the  high  rate  of  pupil  failure  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  has  been  the  accumulation  of  over-age  pupils  in 
the  various  grades.  Table  II  shows  the  extent  of  this  retardation : 

TABLE  II 


Pupils  One  Year  oe  Moke  Over-Age,  Elementary  Schools,  1938-39. 


Per  Cent  Over- Age 

GRADE 

White 

Colored 

Total 

1  

16.8 

40.1 

27.5 

2.  

27.4 

61.4 

38.8 

3....  

33.3 

65.2 

43.6 

4  

34.1 

67.1 
66.3 

44.3 

5   

36.4 

45.0 

6...  

36.5 

65.9 

44.8 

7  

34.8 

64.7 

42.5 

One  would  expect  such  a  high  rate  of  slow  progress  to  result  in 
homogeneous  groups  in  so  far  as  achievement  is  concerned.  By 
retaining  pupils  who  do  not  measure  up  to  grade  standard  the 
instructional  groups  should  theoretically  show  a  small  variability 
of  achievement.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  1938-39,  the 
year  covered  by  Table  II,  the  Pintner  General  Ability  Test, 
Intermediate,  Form  A,  and  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test, 
Elementary,  Form  A  were  administered  State-wide  to  all  seventh 
grade  pupils.  The  reading  tests  revealed  that  the  average  read- 
ing achievement  for  the  State  was  equivalent  to  grade  7.5  which 
is  slightly  below  the  norm  for  the  time  of  year  the  test  was 
given,  viz.,  7.7,  and  showed  that  standards  were  not  completely 
adhered  to,  even  though  non-promotion  was  rigorously  employed 
as  the  "great  equalizer,,  during  the  years  preceding.  The 
variability  of  reading  achievement  in  this  grade  was  unusually 
high,  which  seems  to  refute  the  claim  made  by  many  teachers 
that  non-promotion  practices  are  of  value  because  they  keep 
children  out  of  the  higher  grades  where  they  cannot  do  the  work. 
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Table  III  shows  that  the  upper  20  per  cent  of  the  41,100  white 
seventh  grade  children  tested  made  grade  equivalents  equal  to  or 
exceeding  9.2 ;  the  lowest  20  per  cent  made  grade  equivalents  of 
6.0  or  less.  The  tests  revealed  a  range  of  more  than  6  years 
between  the  poorest  and  best  readers;  some  pupils  made  grade 
equivalents  above  11.1  while  those  at  the  other  extreme  were  as 
low  as  5.0. 

TABLE  III 


Grade  Equivalents  Corresponding  to  Selected  Percentiles  for  the  Iowa 
Silent  Reading  Test  for  41,100  White  Seventh  Grade  North 
Carolina  Pupils,  1939. 


PERCENTILE 

Large  Cities 

Small  Cities 

Counties 

State 

10 

5.7 

5.6 

5.2 

5.3 

20 

6.5 

6.3 

5.7 

6.0 

30 

7.1 

6.8 

6.2 

6.5 

40 

7.6 

7.3 

6.6 

6.9 

50 

8.2 

7.8 

7.1 

7.5 

60 

8.6 

8.2 

7.6 

8.0 

70 

9.2 

9.0 

8.4 

8.6 

80 

10.1 

9.8 

9.2 

9.2 

90 

11.1 

11.1 

10.3 

10.6 

The  Pintner  General  Ability  Test  revealed  wide  differences  in 
mental  ability  in  the  seventh  grade.  In  the  white  schools  the 
differences  in  mental  ages  was  nine  years,  one  month — at  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale  some  pupils  had  mental  ages  of  18-0  years 
and  above,  whereas  at  the  other  extreme  some  pupils  had  mental 
ages  below  8  years  and  11  months. 

The  results  of  this  test  show  that  homogeneity  in  general 
ability,  like  homogeneity  with  respect  to  the  specific  ability  to 
read,  has  not  been  achieved  even  though  a  high  rate  of  non- 
promotion  was  employed  in  the  decade  preceding  1939. 

Data  on  the  tests  of  general  ability  administered  to  40,613 
pupils  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

For  this  same  group  of  pupils  chronological  ages  varied  from 
11-0  to  17-11,  indicating  to  some  extent  the  variability  in  physical 
ability  and  size  of  pupils  and  suggesting  the  wide  range  of 
interests  and  different  characteristics  that  might  be  found  in 
groups  with  age  differences  of  several  years. 

Such  variations  as  these  data  present  seem  to  indicate  rather 
conclusively  that  the  high  rates  of  non-promotion  and  slow  pro- 
gress are  not  producing  the  narrow  range  of  ability  and  precise 
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TABLE  IV 


Percentage  Distributions  of  Mental  Ages,  Pintner  General  Ability  Tests, 
Seventh  Grade,  White,  1939. 


MENTAL  AGE  IN  YEARS 
AND  MONTHS 

Large  Cities 

Small  Cities 

Counties 

State 

1 

i 

17-0  to  17-11  

3 

3 

i 

16-0  to  16-11—.   

4 

4 

2 

3 

15-0  to  15-11  

9 

6 

4 

4 

14-0  to  14-11   

15 

11 

7 

9 

13-0  to  13-11   

17 

18 

14 

17 

12-0  to  12-11...   

23 

26 

26 

24 

11-0  to  11-11  

18 

18 

25 

22 

10-0  to  10-11  

8 

10 

14 

14 

9-0  to  9-11   

2 

3 

6 

4 

Below  8-11  

1 

2 

1 

Median  Mental  Age  

12-10 

12-6 

12-1 

12-4 

Number  Tested   

5,460 

6,462 

28,691 

40,613 

classification  that  teachers  presume  are  necessary  for  economical 
instruction.  The  variations  are  so  great  as  to  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  would  not  have  been  much  greater  if  a  100 
per  cent  promotion  policy  had  been  in  effect. 


Effect  of  Non-Promotion  on  Pupils 

The  effect  of  non-promotion  on  school  organization,  size  of 
grades,  and  program  of  instruction  is  admittedly  great.  The 
effect  on  the  pupil,  however,  is  much  more  serious.  Failure  for 
him  influences  both  his  personality  and  his  achievement. 

Caswell1  and  Saunders2  report  several  studies  which  show  that 
pupils  who  are  promoted  learn  more  than  pupils  of  the  same 
ability  and  achievement  who  are  retained.  Some  of  these  studies 
showed  that  a  significant  per  cent  of  pupils  repeating  a  grade 
either  did  poorer  work  or  showed  no  improvement.  In  a  study  by 
McKinney3  it  was  found  that  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils  repeating 
a  grade  did  either  poorer  or  no  better  in  achievement. 

The  best  learning  situation  is  one  in  which  a  pupil  has  a  definite 
purpose  that  he  believes  he  can  achieve.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
situation  in  which  he  can  see  what  contribution  his  various 
activities  make  toward  reaching  his  goal.  That  is  to  say,  the 
situation  must  be  such  that  the  pupil  who  fails  at  a  given  task  can 
see  clearly  the  relation  between  his  performance  and  his  failure ; 


^p.  cit.,  Chapter  V. 

2Carleton  M.  Saunders,  Promotion  or  Failure?  Chapter  IV. 

8B.  T.  McKinney,  Promotion  of  Pupils.  Doctor's  Thesis,  University  of  Illinois,  1928.  Re- 
ported by  Saunders,  op.  cit. 
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he  must  be  able  to  learn  from  his  failure  as  well  as  his  successes ; 
he  must  be  able  to  eliminate  activities  that  do  not  help  him  ad- 
vance toward  his  goal  and  to  improve  those  activities  that  do. 
Non-promotion  for  elementary  school  children  often  operates  in 
violation  of  the  principles  that  produce  this  situation.  The  pupil 
who  fails  must  return  to  the  same  work  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  how  he  can  reach  his  objective  plus  a  general  feeling 
of  inadequacy  and  lack  of  drive  and  purpose  needed  for  the  best 
type  of  school  work. 

Failure  to  make  a  grade  is  a  very  trying  experience  for  the 
child.  If  he  encounters  such  an  experience  several  times,  as  is 
the  case  with  numerous  children,  the  effect  on  his  personality  is 
severely  disintegrating.  The  child  who  has  to  repeat  becomes  a 
disappointment  to  his  parents ;  his  schoolmates  move  on  to  higher 
grades,  forcing  him  to  make  numerous  adjustments  to  new 
groups;  he  is  often  teased  by  siblings  and  classmates  who  ad- 
vance beyond  his  grade ;  he  loses  self-respect,  self-confidence,  and 
a  feeling  of  "belonging" ;  his  interest  is  replaced  by  a  feeling  of 
resentment  toward  everything  connected  with  school  and  fre- 
quently results  in  such  undesirable  personality  traits  as  with- 
drawing, day  dreaming,  backbiting,  cheating,  and  generally  un- 
satisfactory aggressive  behavior. 

Suggested  Procedure  for  Improving  Promotion  Policies  and 

Practices 

Better  pupil  progress  in  North  Carolina  can  be  achieved  by  the 
improvement  of  a  number  of  factors  contributing  to  retardation 
and  withdrawal  from  school.  The  best  progress  will  be  made  only 
when  an  integrated  attack  upon  all  the  causes  is  made.  Among 
the  things  most  needed  are:  (1)  A  curriculum  better  adapted  to 
child  needs  and  abilities ;  (2)  more  time  for  the  child  to  grow  and 
assimilate  the  curriculum;  (3)  better  attendance;  (4)  improved 
child  health;  (5)  more  attention  to  the  mental  hygiene  aspects 
of  school  life;  (6)  removal  of  community  distractions;  (7)  a 
more  interesting,  dynamic  school  program;  (8)  an  attendance 
law  expanded  from  the  present  range  of  7-14  years  to  7-16 
years;  (9)  a  reduction  in  the  teaching  load;  and  (10)  better 
administrative  practices. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  practices  perhaps  the  greatest 
need  and  most  favorable  opportunity  for  rapid  improvement  may 
be  obtained  from  the  institution  of  better  promotion  policies  and 
practices.   Non-promotional  policies  and  practices  are  sometimes 
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the  result,  and  in  other  instances  the  cause,  of  educational  theory 
and  practice.  The  position  is  taken  here  that,  although  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  in  North  Carolina  are  not  by  any  means 
perfect,  this  phase  of  public  education  has  been  given  compara- 
tively more  thought  and  attention  than  non-promotional  practices 
and  policies,  with  the  result  that  conditions  now  justify  a  peculiar 
emphasis  upon  the  study  of  promotion  practices.  The  data  given 
here  indicate  that  the  rate  of  non-promotion  in  the  State  is 
abnormally  high  and  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  better  school 
program  by  improving  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  teachers 
regarding  promotion. 

Presentation  of  data  on  a  State-wide  basis  serves  only  to  call 
attention  to  conditions  and  to  suggest  methods  of  attacking  the 
problem.  If  the  democratic  procedure  generally  followed  by  the 
State  in  matters  dealing  with  the  interna  of  the  local  public 
school  program  is  to  be  preserved,  then  the  actual  changes  in 
policies  and  practices  must  be  made  locally.  To  demand  100  per 
cent  promotion  by  administrative  fiat  would  be  neither  practical 
nor  desirable.  It  is  the  function  of  the  State  administration  to 
focus  the  attention  of  local  administrators  and  teachers  upon  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  some  schools  with  reference  to  pupil 
progress,  and  to  work  cooperatively  with  local  authorities  in 
making  out  better  policies  and  practices.  A  study  of  the  litera- 
ture on  promotion  and  a  consideration  of  the  data  presented  here 
suggest  the  following  as  a  desirable  procedure  for  individual 
schools  to  use  in  the  local  attack : 

1.  Make  a  study  of  pupil  progress  in  the  local  situation. 

Frequently  principals  and  teachers  are  unaware  of  the 
severity  of  slow  progress  in  their  own  schools.  The  facts 
regarding  pupil  personnel  should  be  determined  as  a  start- 
ing point.  Such  information  as  the  per  cent  of  pupils 
promoted  by  grade  and  by  sex;  the  per  cent  of  pupils 
making  slow,  normal  and  rapid  progress;  the  per  cent  of 
pupils  who  complete  each  grade  in  the  school ;  and  the  per 
cent  of  pupils  who  remain  in  school  beyond  the  compulsory 
age  limit,  shed  light  on  the  problem  and  point  out  the  places 
in  greatest  need  of  attention.  Usually  special  attention  is 
needed  in  grade  1  as  by  far  the  greatest  per  cent  of  non- 
promotion  is  found  at  this  level. 

2.  Study  the  underlying  theories  of  pupil  progress. 

Theories  of  pupil  progress  fall  into  two  categories:  (1) 
the  grade  standards  theory,  and  (2)  the  equal  educational 
opportunity  theory.  According  to  the  former  there  are 
identical  achievement  standards  that  must  be  met  by  all 
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pupils  before  they  can  pass  from  a  given  grade  to  the  next 
higher.  The  latter  theory  is  based  upon  a  belief  that 
equivalent  opportunity  should  be  offered  all  pupils  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  do  various  types  of  school  activities. 
This  theory  tends  to  keep  children  moving  through  the 
grades  according  to  chronological  age;  non-promotion  in  a 
system  run  on  this  theory  seldom  occurs. 

After  an  underlying  theory  of  pupil  progress  is  accepted 
the  promotion  policy  should  adhere  to  it,  avoiding  such 
inconsistences  as  might  arise  through  trying  to  hold  on  to 
a  given  practice  that  is  in  conflict  with  the  theory. 

3.  Formulate  progress  policies. 

To  put  the  theory  accepted  into  practice  demands  that  it 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  actual  administration  of  the 
school.  Working  together,  teachers,  administrators  and 
representative  patrons  should  state  the  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  promotions. 

4.  Decide  what  data  are  needed  to  evaluate  individual  pupil 
progress  under  the  theory  accepted  and  collect  these  data. 

Often  the  data  concerning  a  child  in  school  are  not  the 
sort  of  data  needed  to  appraise  his  growth.  In  many  in- 
stances promotion  is  based  solely  on  the  teacher's  monthly 
report  marks.  In  other  cases  promotion  is  based  almost 
exclusively  on  standardized  test  scores.  Measures  of  pupil 
growth  in  many  areas  are  needed  if  a  valid  appraisal  of  the 
pupil's  progress  is  to  be  made.  Installation  and  effective 
use  of  an  adequate  pupil  record  system  will  be  of  great 
value  in  evaluating  the  work  of  each  student.  The  North 
Carolina  Cumulative  Record — Grades  1-12  is  excellent  for 
this  purpose ;  this  form  may  be  purchased  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Suggestions  for  measuring 
pupil  progress  have  been  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools,  Publication  No.  206,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  p.  120  ff. 

5.  Put  the  progress  policy  into  operation. 

A  fair  trial  should  be  given  the  policies  formulated  and 
the  policies  themselves  should  be  continuously  evaluated  to 
see  if  they  are  producing  the  desired  results.  In  applying 
the  policy  teachers  and  principal  should  work  together  to 
assure  a  complete  understanding.  To  prevent  personal 
whims  and  caprices  from  entering  too  largely  into  actual 
practice  each  teacher's  promotions  under  the  policy  should 
be  reviewed  by  a  committee  composed  of  other  teachers  and 
the  principal. 

6.  Revise  progress  policies  and  practices  where  needed. 

When  policies  and  practices  are  set  up  a  priori  there  are 
almost  certain  to  arise  certain  problems  not  anticipated. 
Only  through  experience  with  the  new  policy  can  it  be  de- 
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termined  whether  the  policy  is  resulting  in  the  kind  of 
educational  opportunity  needed  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
community.  Continuous  study  of  the  problem  will  insure 
that  it  functions  properly  and  will  also  indicate  whether  the 
data  being  collected  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluations 
being  made. 

GUIDANCE  IN  THE  TWELVE  YEAR  PROGRAM 

I.  General  statement  of  Problem. 

The  function  of  the  guidance  program  is  to  help  the  student 
reach  his  optimum  development  in  relation  to  his  own  ability  and 
in  his  relations  with  others.  In  order  for  this  function  to  be  per- 
formed, it  is  necessary  for  each  teacher  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  her  children,  and  to  be  sensitive  to  their  needs. 
In  many  cases,  the  teacher  herself  will  be  able  to  help  the  pupil ; 
where  special  help  is  needed,  she  should  know  where  to  go  to  get 
it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  and  the  community  to  provide  such 
special  help  as  may  be  needed. 

Much  confusion  has  resulted  because  many  persons  have  failed 
to  recognize  a  difference  between  guidance  in  learning  situations 
and  guidance  as  an  organized  service  rendered  by  the  school  to 
its  pupils.  In  the  first  instance,  guidance  is  an  important  re- 
sponsibility of  every  teacher  and  is  closely  allied  with  good  teach- 
ing. Considered  as  an  organized  staff  service,  guidance  (particu- 
larly in  the  secondary  school)  will  require  the  services  of  every 
member  of  the  faculty  in  some  capacity.  Some  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  special  counseling,  some  to  direct  a  follow-up  study, 
some  to  conduct  an  occupational  survey,  some  to  direct  the  testing 
program,  some  to  collect  and  organize  occupational  information, 
and  others  to  assume  still  further  specific  responsibilities.  While 
teachers  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part,  it  does  not  mean  that 
guidance  responsibilities  should  become  synonymous  with  teach- 
ing or  education.  "Every  staff  member  should  realize  that  he  has 
some  responsibility  for  guidance  and  that  he  can  do  much  to  meet 
pupil  needs.  Although  every  teacher  and  administrative  officer 
should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  himself  for  guidance  work,  the 
services  of  competent  counselors  should  also  be  available."1 


Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  Evaluation  Criteria,  1940,  Section  G, 
page  63. 
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ii.  A  list  of  Suggested  problems  Which  the  School  is  likely  to 
encounter  in  attempting  to  render  an  adequate  guidance 
Service  to  its  pupils. 

1.  Information  obtained  through  many  follow-up  studies  indi- 
cates that  the  curriculum  in  many  schools  is  not  meeting  in 
an  adequate  manner  the  needs  of  some  groups. 

2.  Many  young  people  fail  to  understand  their  own  pattern  of 
abilities  and  interests  with  respect  to  vocational  ability  and 
pursuance  of  further  training. 

3.  A  large  number  of  young  people  drop  out  of  school  before 
getting  sufficient  training  to  enable  them  to  make  necessary 
adjustments  to  vocational  and  other  problems. 

4.  Early  marriages  indicate  a  greater  need  for  guidance  with 
respect  to  personal  and  social  problems. 

5.  The  trend  toward  increased  leisure  time  presents  a  problem 
of  training  for  a  more  intelligent  use  of  this  time. 

6.  Very  few  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  at  present  persons 
on  the  staff  specially  trained  for  guidance  functions. 

7.  Many  individuals  attempting  to  work  with  vocational 
guidance  programs  have  never  had  direct  occupational  ex- 
periences in  jobs  other  than  teaching. 

8.  In  most  schools,  information  about  occupational  opportunities 
on  a  local,  regional,  and  national  basis  is  meagre  and  often 
unreliable.  Often  efforts  made  to  present  such  information 
come  too  late  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  pupils  in  planning 
while  still  in  school. 

9.  Many  individuals  who  take  vocational  training  courses  never 
actually  enter  vocations  related  to  the  training  that  they 
have  received. 

10.  Young  people  leaving  school  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
finding  their  place  in  an  occupational  world  of  over  20,000 
different  kinds  of  jobs. 

11.  In  moving  from  an  eleven  to  a  twelve  year  school  system, 
those  pupils  now  in  high  school  will,  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  they  will  return  for  a  twelfth  year  or  graduate  at  the 
end  of  the  present  eleventh  grade. 
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a.  For  those  who  are  considering  returning  for  an  additional 
year  of  school,  these  questions  might  be  asked : 

(1)  What  can  the  individual  get  in  curricular  offerings  if 
he  decides  to  return  for  a  twelfth  year  ?  Would  it  be 
worth  his  time  to  return? 

(2)  What  courses  would  those  who  plan  to  return  for  a 
twelfth  year  like  to  take  ? 

(3)  What  can  the  school  do  to  see  that  adequate  infor- 
mation is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  individual  case 
through  the  medium  of  counseling? 

b.  For  those  who  do  not  want  to  return,  these  questions 
might  be  asked: 

(1)  Are  these  pupils  properly  prepared  to  leave  the 
school  and  take  their  places  in  the  next  best  oppor- 
tunity which  exists  for  them,  e.g.,  in  college,  in 
further  vocational  training,  in  the  home,  or  in  a  job? 

(2)  Is  the  individual  interested  in  further  training?  If 
so,  is  adequate  information  available  to  help  him 
make  the  decision  as  to  what  training  should  be 
taken,  where  it  may  be  had,  its  cost,  and  other  items 
of  importance? 

c.  If  the  pupil's  plans  involve  going  to  work,  these  questions 
might  be  asked : 

(1)  What  can  the  individual  do  best?  What  opportuni- 
ties exist?  What  information  is  available  about 
those  opportunities? 

(2)  Does  the  individual  understand  his  own  pattern  of 
abilities  and  interests  ?  If  not,  is  the  school  making 
an  effort  through  counseling  to  assist  the  pupil  in 
reaching  this  understanding? 

III.  Suggested  first  Steps  Which  May  be  taken  to  Strengthen 
the  Guidance  program  in  the  school. 

A  guidance  program  cannot  succeed  fully  in  the  attainment  of 
its  functions  as  long  as  all  efforts  toward  guidance  in  a  school  are 
exerted  by  individual  teachers,  each  working  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  her  own  small  group.  Considered  in  the  light  of  its  modern 
function,  guidance  is  essentially  a  staff  service,  provided  by  the 
whole  school  for  all  of  the  pupils.  A  guidance  program  should  be 
set  up  in  terms  of  school- wide  objectives. 

After  the  objectives  and  functions  of  a  guidance  program  have 
been  determined,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  the  entire  faculty  in  order  to  carry  out  those  func- 
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tions.  Since  there  are  individual  differences  among  faculty  mem- 
bers as  well  as  among  pupils,  some  teachers  are  qualified  and 
trained  to  undertake  certain  responsibilities  of  a  more  or  less 
specialized  nature,  whereas  others  are  interested  and  prepared  to 
perform  only  those  responsibilities  common  to  all  teachers. 

All  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  render  guidance  services. 
The  work  by  any  teacher  can  be  made  more  meaningful,  however, 
if  attempted  within  the  framework  of  a  total  school  guidance 
program.  For  example,  follow-up  information  about  former 
pupils  in  any  grade  or  class  is  more  significant,  if  studied  in 
relation  to  information  about  all  pupils  who  have  moved  to  higher 
grades,  graduated,  or  dropped  out  of  school.  Realizing  that 
guidance  objectives  should  be  school-wide,  the  following  are  sug- 
gested as  steps  to  be  begun  or  to  be  strengthened  by  the  whole 
school  staff: 

A.    In-Service  Training. 

Because  few  teachers  are  trained  for  guidance  functions,  a 
definite  program  of  in-service  training  in  this  field  is  needed. 
This  may  be  approached  by  encouraging: 

1.  Each  faculty  member  to  read  and  explore  a  general  ref- 
erence on  guidance.  Examples  of  new  books  in  this  class 
are:  (1)  Lefever  and  others,  PRINCIPLES  AND  TECH- 
NIQUES OF  GUIDANCE,  (2)  Myers,  PRINCIPLES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  and  (3) 
Strang,  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE.  (A 
recommended  list  of  references  pertaining  to  guidance  in 
the  elementary  school  and  other  special  phases  will  be 
supplied  upon  request  to  the  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh.) 

2.  One  or  more  faculty  meetings  devoted  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  guidance  with  emphasis  directed  toward 
adapting  general  suggestions  to  each  particular  school. 

3.  Teachers  to  take  graduate  work  during  the  summer  and  to 
include  courses  in  guidance  wherever  possible. 

4.  The  accumulation  and  use  of  free  and  inexpensive  guidance 
materials  for  professional  stimulation  of  teachers.  (See 
State  Guidance  Bulletin  No.  12.) 
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B.    Individual  Inventory. 

A  greater  stress  should  be  placed  upon  developing  and  keeping 
a  careful,  continuous  individual  inventory  of  each  pupil  from 
grades  1  through  12.  Specific  steps  recommended  are: 

1.  The  setting  up  of  a  cumulative  record  system  for  each  pupil. 
(For  example,  see  the  North  Carolina  Cumulative  Record 
available  through  the  Division  of  Publications,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

2.  The  development  of  anecdotal  records  as  supplementary  to 
the  cumulative  record. 

3.  A  greater  stress  upon  contacts  with  the  parents  and  the 
home  in  order  to  secure  an  accurate  individual  inventory  of 
each  pupil  and  to  get  information  not  otherwise  available. 
Information  thus  secured  should  be  kept  confidential. 

€.    Occupational  Information. 

With  respect  to  this  area,  the  following  suggestions  are  em- 
phasized. 

1.  Occupational  information  should  be  collected  from  all  avail- 
able sources. 

2.  A  vertical  file  should  be  set  up  in  the  library  or  counselor's 
office  to  keep  current  occupational  information  in  loose-leaf 
form  which  might  become  lost  if  not  systematically  filed. 

3.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  counseling  with  indi- 
viduals in  any  grade  wishing  to  discuss  the  choice  of  a 
particular  vocation. 

4.  Definite  attention  should  be  given  to  the  studying  of  occu- 
pations by  all  pupils,  probably  in  the  ninth  year.  This  may 
be  done  in  connection  with  units  of  work  in  social  science 
courses  or  in  a  regular  course  in  occupations. 

5.  Each  course  should  include,  wherever  possible,  units  de- 
signed to  bring  out  the  vocational  significance  of  that 
course. 

6.  More  attention  should  be  directed  toward  providing  for 
dissemination  of  occupational  information  to  groups  in- 
terested in  particular  occupations. 

7.  Local  occupational  surveys  should  be  made  by  pupils  with 
the  aid  of  teachers  and  counselors.  These  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  using  the  implications  of  a  follow-up  study  of 
school-leavers. 
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D.  Counseling. 

1.  The  best  qualified  member  of  the  faculty  should  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  counselor  to  coordinate  and  direct  guidance 
activities  in  the  school. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  the  counselor  should  be  relieved  of  a  part 
of  his  regular  teaching  duties  in  order  to  provide  time 
during  the  daily  schedule  for  counseling  and  other  guidance 
activities. 

3.  At  least  one  guidance  conference  should  be  held  annually 
with  each  pupil,  regardless  of  the  pressure  for  counseling 
only  those  pupils  having  unusual  problems. 

4.  The  counselor  selected  to  coordinate  and  direct  the  guidance 
program  should  give  special  attention  to  securing  informa- 
tion and  working  out  plans  whereby  teachers  may  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  degree  in  the  school  guidance  program. 

5.  Definite  efforts  should  be  made  to  include  conferences  with 
the  parents  when  dealing  with  pupil  plans  and  problems. 

6.  At  least  one  uninterrupted  full  period  each  week  should  be 
provided  for  activities  originating  from  a  study  of  non- 
academic  problems  common  to  most  pupils.  This  may  be 
provided  during  the  activities  period,  or  in  connection  with 
the  home  room  period. 

E.  Exploration  of  Training  Opportunities. 

Information  regarding  further  training  opportunities  in  the 
school  itself  as  well  as  in  the  following  agencies  or  institutions 
should  be  collected  and  made  available  through  the  school 
guidance  program : 

1.  Colleges. 

2.  Business  and  commercial  schools. 

3.  Other  forms  of  vocational  education  (day,  trade  and  even- 
ing extension) . 

4.  Trade  and  technical  schools. 

5.  N.Y.A.  (resident  training  centers  and  work  projects). 

6.  Apprenticeship  in  industry. 

7.  Branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

8.  National  defense  training  programs. 

9.  Correspondence  schools. 

10.  Nursing  schools. 

11.  Beauty  culture  schools. 
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F.  Placement. 

More  emphasis  should  be  directed  toward  the  placement  of  all 
school-leavers  in  the  best  opportunity  which  exists  for  them. 
Suggestions  include : 

1.  Close  cooperation  between  the  school  and  local  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  should  be  encouraged  with  re- 
spect to  placing  school-leavers. 

2.  Where  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  is  not  available,  the 
schools  should  assume  greater  responsibility  for  assisting 
in  the  placement  of  their  school-leavers. 

3.  Each  placement  should  be  followed  up  to  see  that  satis- 
factory adjustment  is  being  made. 

G.  Follow-Up. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  guidance 
programs  in  the  present  stage  of  development.  Schools  should 
engage  in: 

1.  A  follow-up  study  of  all  graduates  and  drop-outs  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
school  training. 

2.  A  study  of  data  obtained  through  follow-up  studies  in  order 
to  determine  possible  changes  in  the  curriculum  to  care 
more  adequately  for  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

IV.  Organizing  the  School  for  improved  guidance  services. 

In  an  ideal  situation,  each  teacher  would  be  trained  to  assume 
responsibility  for  many  guidance  functions,  and  in  addition  the 
school  would  provide  a  specially  trained  and  well-qualified  coun- 
selor. Such  a  counselor  would  coordinate  and  direct  the  guidance 
program  and  devote  time  to  counseling  with  respect  to  problems 
of  a  specialized  nature. 

In  most  medium  and  small-sized  schools,  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  trained  counselor.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  best  job 
possible  done  within  the  framework  of  existing  limitations  and 
facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize  the  resources  of  the 
school. 

A.    Elementary  School. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  entire  responsibility  for  guidance 
will  fall,  in  most  instances,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  classroom 
teachers.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  guidance  objectives 
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should  not  be  considered  from  a  school-wide  approach.  The  fol- 
lowing might  serve  as  an  indication  of  a  few  specific  guidance 
activities  in  the  elementary  school : 

1.  Individual  Inventory.  The  responsibility  of  elementary 
school  teachers  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  those  in  the 
secondary  school  for  beginning  and  keeping  up-to-date  pupil 
inventories  which  reflect  growth,  interests,  health,  family 
and  home  conditions,  hobbies,  behavior  patterns,  and  leisure 
time  activities.  Where  standardized  tests  are  given,  the 
results  should  be  systematically  recorded  and  used  as  one 
measure  of  growth.  A  testing  program  begun  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  continued  into  high  school  is  a  far 
better  means  of  appraising  pupil  growth  than  is  an  in- 
tensive testing  program  at  one  level. 

2.  Occupational  and  community  information.  Even  in  the 
first  grade  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  showing  each  pupil 
the  interdependence  of  people  and  of  occupations.  How  an 
individual  must  fit  into  the  community  scheme  should  be 
stressed  at  an  early  age.  This  would  make  it  desirable  for 
elementary  school  teachers  to  participate  in  community 
surveys  of  occupational  and  civic  importance,  or  at  least  to 
become  familiar  with  information  about  the  community. 
In  the  upper  school  years,  definite  units  on  occupations 
adapted  with  regard  to  local  conditions  and  opportunities 
should  be  tied  in  with  other  work,  especially  in  the  social 
studies.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  communities 
where  a  large  number  of  drop-outs  occur  toward  the  end  of 
the  elementary  school  program. 

3.  Counseling.  Efforts  at  counseling  will  more  likely  succeed 
if  done  informally  and  in  connection  with  other  school 
activities.  At  any  rate,  greater  attention  should  be  directed 
toward  using  the  individual  inventory  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
counseling  process. 

4.  Training  opportunities.  This  area  for  the  majority  of 
pupils  should  be  confined  to  pointing  out  further  educational 
opportunities  existing  in  the  high  school.  Visits  to  the  high 
school  with  time  actually  spent  in  an  English  class,  the 
agriculture  or  home  economics  department,  industrial  arts 
shop,  science  laboratories,  and  in  clubs  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities  will  help.    The  high  school  can  help 
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frequently  by  arranging  programs  showing  the  value  of 
different  aspects  of  high  school  activity  and  taking  these 
programs  into  the  elementary  schools. 

5.  Placement.  This  is  largely  confined  to  seeing  that  those 
leaving  the  school  are  satisfactorily  placed  and  adjusted  in 
the  next  step  for  them,  which  normally  would  be  the  high 
school.  Responsibility  should  be  assumed  for  those  who  are 
determined  to  withdraw  from  school  and  enter  employment. 

6.  Follow-up.  This  is  an  area  which  needs  more  emphasis. 
It  seems  that  each  teacher  should  systematically  follow  up 
all  pupils  who  were  in  her  grade  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  school  should  make  a  careful  check  into  the  progress  its 
pupils  are  making  in  high  school  in  order  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  its  work.  The  large  number  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  in  grades  7-9  should  be  a  constant  subject  for 
study.  There  is  a  great  need  for  more  research  regarding 
cumulative  deficiences  in  reading,  vocabulary,  and  number 
skills  beginning  in  the  early  grades  and  culminating  in  with- 
drawal from  school  long  before  high  school  graduation. 

7.  Over-age  Pupils.  Over-age  pupils,  some  of  them  waiting 
only  for  the  date  at  which  they  may  stop  school,  are  to  be 
found  in  many  intermediate  grades,  especially  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Other  pupils  not  expecting  to  enter  high  school  are 
also  there.  Unless  guidance,  particularly  vocational  guid- 
ance, is  given  in  the  elementary  school,  those  pupils  will 
remain  without  it. 

This  is  a  problem  which  should  receive  careful  study  by 
all  local  teaching  groups.  Successful  experimentation 
should  be  reported  so  that  others  may  duplicate  and  extend 
it. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  some  approaches  to 
guidance  may  be  made  at  this  level. 

a.  Some  of  the  over-age  pupils  may  be  sent  to  the  high 
school,  where  conditions  permit,  for  vocational  work  in 
regular  high  school  classes. 

b.  Usually  only  the  classroom  teacher,  or  teachers,  can 
do  anything  to  help.  But  since  North  Carolina  is  suggested 
as  a  center  for  study  in  the  social  studies  in  the  eighth  year, 
a  good  survey  of  occupations  in  different  communities  of 
the  State  should  be  made.  Material  which  is  easy  to  read 
and  which  contains  information  about  vocations  should  be 
assembled  in  the  classroom.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
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read  and  to  talk  about  what  they  plan  to  do.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  special  studies  in  connection  with 
occupations  they  think  they  would  like,  exploring  local  and 
regional  opportunities  and  going  to  see  actual  work  and 
working  conditions. 

c.  Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  upon  to  give  the 
pupils  who  will  not  go  into  high  school  actual  experiences 
with  as  many  kinds  of  work  as  possible.  Some  suggestions 
are :  Help  in  the  cafeteria  in  preparing  and  serving  meals, 
help  in  the  library,  help  with  work  about  the  building  and 
grounds,  help  in  landscaping  the  grounds,  help  in  com- 
munity clean-up  and  health  campaigns  and  in  other  ways  to 
serve  the  community. 

d.  Many  classroom  activities  furnish  opportunities  for 
vocational  experiences :  All  kinds  of  work  in  homemaking 
(cooking,  planning  for  buying  food,  cultivating  a  garden, 
decorating  the  classroom,  making  costumes,  keeping  the 
classroom  clean)  ;  work  in  science,  especially  that  which 
concerns  electricity — radio,  electric  wiring. 

B.    Secondary  School. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  main  areas  and  objectives 
which  apply  in  the  secondary  school  as  they  are  outlined  in  brief 
under  III  above.  In  so  far  as  organization  goes,  however,  these 
suggestions  might  apply: 

1.  Organize  a  guidance  committee.  Such  a  group  could  under- 
take a  few  things,  such  as  the  following: 

a.  Find  out  what  guidance  activities  the  school  is  now  en- 
engaged  in. 

b.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  present  guidance  activities. 

c.  Suggest  to  the  principal  additional  or  next  steps  to  be 
undertaken. 

d.  If  the  school  has  a  well  developed  program,  evaluate  its 
worth  by  using  some  evaluation  procedure  such  as  is 
suggested  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,  Section  G,  of  Evaluative  Criteria,  or  State 
Guidance  Bulletin  No.  6,  "A  Check  List  of  Suggested 
Guidance  Objectives  for  Secondary  Schools." 

2.  Select  from  the  faculty  the  best  qualified  member  to  serve 
as  counselor  or  co-ordinator  of  the  guidance  program.1 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  guidance  committee  and/or  the 
counselor,  study  each  faculty  member  and  all  community 
agencies  in  order  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  each 
carrying  out  the  guidance  objectives. 

2As  an  aid  in  making  this  selection,  see  a  Committee  report  entitled,  "Selection  and  Training 
of  Guidance  Personnel,"  available  from  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


PART  II— THE  CURRICULUM 


TEACHING  PROCEDURE 

Suggestions  for  a  course  of  study  may  be  excellent.  Textbooks 
may  be  ideal.  Equipment  and  materials  may  be  well-selected  for 
use  and  generously  supplied.  Teaching  loads  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  pupils  may  be  assigned.  Pupils  may  be  average  at  least  in 
capacities,  and  organization  and  administration  of  schools  may 
be  all  that  could  be  desired.  Granted  that  ideal  situation,  and  it 
should  be  secured  finally,  one  other  factor  must  be  considered  if 
any  program  of  education  is  to  succeed.  That  is  the  teaching 
staff  and  its  attitude  toward  teaching  and  its  preparation  for 
effective  instruction. 

The  following  general  suggestions  will  make  learnings  more 
effective,  and  will  challenge  the  individual  initiative  of  teachers: 

1.  Although  outlines  and  textbooks  are  supposed  to  suggest 
the  best  areas  for  work,  local  teacher  groups  should  always  feel 
free  to  make  changes  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  The 
best  thought  of  all  teaching  groups  should  be  continually  directed 
toward  improvements  in  learning  situations.  These  situations 
are  as  varied  as  the  environment  in  which  they  occur.  "A  grow- 
ing curriculum  made  to  correspond  to  local  conditions  by  the  best 
thought  of  all  local  groups  interested  in  education,"  is  a  defensible 
slogan. 

Many  skills  and  many  areas  of  information  are  to  be  found  in 
books,  in  courses  of  study,  and  in  demands  made  by  pressure 
groups.  Teachers  in  local  groups,  or  in  groups  formed  by  larger 
organizations  should  exercise  critical  ability  in  selecting  the  ap- 
propriate material  for  the  children  concerned.  They  should 
choose  for  emphasis,  or  mastery  if  desirable,  those  skills  and  that 
information  which  will  be  used  most  often  by  the  greatest 
number. 

2.  Many  teachers  feel  that  the  prescription  of  numerous  State- 
adopted  textbooks  and  subjects  to  be  taught  places  limitations 
upon  what  they  shall  teach  and  use  during  the  learning  process  of 
a  given  period.  Although  it  is  true  that  textbooks  and  subjects 
of  study  are  at  present  largely  a  matter  of  State  regulation, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  enterprising  teacher  cannot  so  inte- 
grate her  program  that  the  mere  going  through  of  textbooks 
would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
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3.  It  should  become  a  vital  part  of  all  good  teaching  to  em- 
phasize essential  (fundamental)  skills.  The  spelling  of  words  in 
general  use,  the  reading  of  newspapers,  the  writing  of  letters,  the 
keeping  of  accurate  accounts,  the  using  of  language  with  facility 
and  accuracy,  and  the  gathering  of  information  relating  to  a 
problem  are  all  essential  skills  and  should  be  mastered.  Practice 
materials  should  be  used  to  secure  mastery  of  skills  at  the  time 
when  those  skills  are  needed. 

4.  Spelling  for  spelling's  sake,  reading  for  reading's  sake, 
arithmetic  for  arithmetic's  sake,  information  for  information's 
sake,  at  least  in  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  which  are  found 
in  elementary  classes  and  in  general  courses  in  high  school,  are 
hardly  justifiable.  Learning  of  any  skill  or  fact  or  habit  or 
attitude  should  have  an  end  beyond  itself.  It  should  serve  some 
purpose  in  a  larger,  well  understood  plan  that  the  learner  has 
helped  to  make.  This  points  to  a  more  integrated  program  of 
work. 

A  whole  class  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils  will  seldom  need 
drill  upon  the  same  skill  at  the  same  time.  Drill  upon  skills 
should  usually  be  given  to  individuals  or  to  small  groups  who  have 
similar  needs. 

5.  The  facility  with  which  the  language  arts — reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  talking — are  used,  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
academic  success,  probably  of  any  kind  of  success  in  which 
language  plays  a  part.  Every  hour  of  every  day  in  every  class- 
room opportunities  are  presented  for  training  in  language  arts. 
"Every  teacher  an  English  teacher"  should  mean  something,  if 
teachers  begin  to  attend  at  all  times  to  misspellings,  to  faulty 
reading  and  study  habits,  to  lack  of  an  adequate  vocabulary,  and 
to  inadequacies  in  oral  and  written  expression.  Whether  a 
teacher  is  designated  as  an  English  teacher,  as  a  primary  teacher, 
as  a  mathematics  teacher,  as  a  vocational  director,  as  an  adminis- 
trator, as  a  high  school  teacher,  or  as  a  coach,  there  should  be 
present  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  guidance  in  the  effective 
use  of  language  in  all  activities.  If  pupils  cannot  read  or  spell 
or  talk  accurately  and  with  ease,  each  teacher,  no  matter  what 
his  title  or  field  of  work,  must  then  become  a  language  arts  , 
teacher  and  be  ready  to  teach  arts  in  the  most  effective  way.  (If 
teachers,  any  teachers,  do  not  know  how  to  help  pupils  read  cor- 
rectly, they  should  learn  how  to  do  it.)  All  of  this  has  been  said 
before  many  times  and  in  many  places.  Unless  teachers  begin  to 
act  in  accordance  with  its  implications,  learning  how  to  teach 
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reading  or  any  other  commonly  used  skill  which  has  not  been 
mastered,  the  schools  will  still  have  to  suffer  from  the  accusation 
that  "products  of  our  schools  can't  read,"  or  "spell,"  or  "write," 
or  "talk,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Here  and  Now  are  not  necessarily  more  important  than  Far 
Away  and  Long  Ago,  except  as  starting  places  for  setting  edu- 
cative effort  in  motion.  In  the  social  studies,  in  science,  and  in 
the  language  arts  particularly,  the  local  setting  and  the  present 
offer  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting  beginning  places  for 
gaining  information  and  for  developing  skills.  Pupils  already 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Here  and  Now.  An  experience 
vocabulary  would,  therefore,  be  assured.  First-hand  additional 
experience  could  be  given.  From  the  local  community,  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  Nation,  and  then  into  the  Far  Away  and  Long 
Ago  should  be  in  general  the  approach.  It  is  not  to  glorify  the 
local  community,  the  State,  or  the  Nation  that  such  procedure 
should  be  followed;  the  reason  is  that  such  procedure  is  psy- 
chologically sound. 

7.  It  is  not  enough  to  depend  upon  reading,  hearing  and  a  few 
avenues  of  seeing  and  doing  to  secure  thorough  understanding  of 
significant  social  meanings.  Books  are  valuable  assets  certainly. 
So  are  the  radio  and  motion  pictures.  Visual  education,  however, 
is  also  possible  through  excursions,  dramatizations,  constructions, 
collections,  exhibits,  and  graphic  representations.  These  latter 
should  play  large  parts  in  effective  teaching  and  learning. 

8.  Participation  in  democratic  activities  is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  understanding  of  the  ways  of  democracy.  Classrooms 
should  provide  many  opportunities  for  working  together  to  con- 
sider problems,  to  make  plans,  to  carry  out  these  plans,  and  to 
evaluate  accomplishments  in  the  light  of  group  needs.  They 
should  also  furnish  many  opportunities  for  finding  and  assuming 
responsibility.  That  means,  of  course,  that  classrooms  must 
become  more  than  places  for  recitation  of  facts  which  have  been 
learned,  or  for  carrying  out  directions  of  teachers.  They  should 
become  workshops  in  which  all  act  as  responsible  cooperative 
individuals.  (See  Teaching  Democracy  in  the  North  Carolina 
Public  School?,  Publication  No.  229,  1941.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.) 

9.  The  development  of  right  attitudes  in  connection  with 
learning  is  more  likely  to  result  if  it  has  pleasant  accompaniments. 
Good  work  habits  should  be  stressed  in  schools,  to  be  sure ;  but 
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too  much  outside  pressure,  insistence  upon  learning  for  learning's 
sake,  or  forcing  of  learning  when  there  is  not  readiness  for  it  may 
result,  and  often  has  resulted,  in  serious  maladjustments.  Since 
there  is  not  space  here  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  mental  and 
emotional  hygiene,  this  important  topic  is  left  with  this  recom- 
mendation to  every  teacher  in  North  Carolina:  "Read  at  least 
one  good  book  on  Child  Growth  and  Development,  especially 
mental  and  emotional  growth,  every  year." 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 


General  Statements 

1.  The  language  arts  program,  in  preparing  pupils  for  a 
creative  and  responsible  life  in  a  democracy,  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Through  the  language  arts,  pupils  learn  the  im- 
portant art  of  communication,  that  art  which  includes  clear 
thinking,  vivid  speech,  intelligible  writing,  appreciative  listening, 
reading  with  comprehension  and  appreciation,  and  skillful  use 
of  books  and  libraries.  Related  skills  are  correct  spelling  and 
legible  handwriting.  The  language  arts  teacher  must  accept  as 
her  goal  the  development  of  each  of  these  in  every  pupil  in  so  far 
as  his  ability  permits  and  through  a  flexible  and  integrating 
program. 

2.  Every  class,  regardless  of  subject  area,  affords  opportunity 
for  training  in  the  language  arts  and  for  giving  practice  in  the 
use  of  language  to  the  extent  that  it  makes  provision  for  both  the 
organization  of  ideas  and  their  effective  expression.  The  activi- 
ties in  oral  language  and  those  of  written  language  are  in  some 
respects  equal  in  importance — the  former  for  readiness  and 
effectiveness  of  expression  and  the  latter  for  exactness  of  ex- 
pression. Emphasis  in  the  earlier  years  should  be  on  oral  lan- 
guage with  increasing  emphasis  on  written  expression  as  the 
child  progresses.  Throughout  the  twelve-year  program  there 
should  be  provision  for  the  oral  expression  of  ideas  with  effective 
plans  for  growth  in  this  skill,  year  by  year. 

3.  Effective  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  is  an  indispens- 
able tool  in  the  social  development  of  every  child.  It  is  extremely 
important,  therefore,  for  each  school  to  provide,  throughout  the 
twelve  years,  a  program  which  will  promote  in  pupils  the  ability 
and  the  desire  to  express  themselves  in  a  free  and  natural  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  clear  and 
correct  expression.  There  are  three  important  phases  in  such  a 
program:  first,  oral  and  written  expression,  involving  the 
problems  of  selecting  ideas  for  expression  in  clear  and  exact 
language  and  of  grammatical  usage;  second,  handwriting;  and 
third,  spelling. 

4.  Emphasis  should  be  focused  on  the  development  of  free  and 
correct  expression  of  ideas  as  they  are  needed  in  activities  that 
are  vital  in  social,  civic,  and  vocational  lives  of  pupils.  Language 
skills  that  are  involved  in  conversation,  discussion,  locating  and 
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verifying  information,  reporting,  letter  writing,  story  telling,  note 
taking,  and  summarizing  are  among  the  knowledges  and  skills 
that  pupils  need  most. 

5.  The  problem  of  expressing  meaning  clearly  and  exactly  is 
one  that  continuously  confronts  every  pupil.  Communication  is 
often  ineffective  because  the  speaker  or  writer  fails  to  choose  the 
right  words  to  express  his  ideas  or  meaning,  or  fails  to  pronounce 
certain  words  correctly,  or  arranges  his  sentences  in  an  incoherent 
way.  Since  clarity  of  expression  can  result  only  from  effective 
thinking,  teachers  should  guide  the  child's  thought  processes  and 
provide  for  him  abundant  experience  demanding  clear  and  exact 
language. 

6.  Grammar  as  introduced  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  is 
important  only  as  a  means  of  developing  in  the  pupils  the  ability 
to  speak  and  to  write  correctly  and  effectively.  The  mastery  of 
grammatical  principles  depends  upon  the  experiences  of  children 
in  expressional  situations  rather  than  upon  a  selection  of  specific 
items  to  be  learned  apart  from  the  social  usage  of  language. 
Therefore,  emphasis  upon  expression  with  proper  guidance  in 
usage  tends  to  produce  more  fluent  and  correct  speech  in  the 
elementary  school  than  does  work  upon  formal  grammar. 

7.  The  main  purpose  of  handwriting  instruction  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  write  legibly,  easily  and  rapidly  in  all  written  work.  Since 
handwriting  is  a  skill,  systematic  drill  for  the  establishment  of 
correct  writing  habits  is  necessary.  This  skill  involves  both  motor 
and  mental  abilities  and  pupils  should  be  guided  naturally  and 
gradually  into  the  mastery  of  it. 

8.  Written  expression  of  ideas  calls  for  the  ability  to  spell 
words.  Pupils  should  learn  to  spell  the  words  needed  in  their 
writings.  There  are  certain  basic  words  which  they  should  learn 
to  spell  automatically,  but  in  addition  there  will  develop  personal 
lists  for  which  no  group  of  pupils  will  need  exactly  the  same 
spelling  instruction.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  spell  automatically 
the  words  which  they  need  for  practical  purposes,  but  they  should 
also  develop  an  improved  spelling  consciousness  which  will  lead 
them  to  consult  the  dictionary  for  the  correct  spelling  of  un- 
familiar words. 

9.  The  part  of  the  foregoing  statements  that  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  a  speaking  vocabulary,  especially  the  initial 
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work  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  is  also  the  essential  background 
of  experience  for  the  introduction  of  reading  as  a  skill  to  be 
learned. 

10.  The  importance  of  the  optimum  development  of  every 
child's  ability  to  read  is  recognized,  since  every  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum  is  intimately  connected  with  reading.  Pupil 
progress  in  all  subject  areas  is  dependent  upon  ability  to  read  and 
success  is  largely  determined  by  the  type  of  instruction  used  in 
introducing  reading  as  a  skill.  The  approach  to  reading,  there- 
fore, should  be  meaningful  to  the  child  and  based  upon  his  own 
experiences. 

11.  Major  phases  of  reading  instruction  are  basal  reading 
(which  includes  vocabulary  development,  oral  and  silent  reading 
and  literature)  and  supplementary,  or  recreatory,  reading.  As 
these  and  other  related  phases  of  reading  instruction  are  intro- 
duced and  developed,  the  work  of  each  year  is  necessarily  built 
on  the  work  of  the  previous  year  or  years,  with  the  level  of  pupil 
attainment  being  steadily  and  gradually  raised.  The  pupils,  under 
teacher  guidance,  extend  and  enrich  their  reading  experiences  as 
they  progress  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Through  varied  activi- 
ties, involving  thinking,  library  reference,  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression, writing,  spelling  and  reading,  the  language  arts  program 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  every  pupil  at  every  level 
of  growth. 

12.  The  first  grade  teacher  should  recognize  that  children 
mature  physically,  socially,  emotionally  and  intellectually  at 
different  rates  of  speed.  All  children  who  are  six  years  old 
chronologically  are  not  ready  to  read  when  they  enter  school. 
Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  spent  in  developing 
their  readiness  for  reading.  (There  are  ways  of  determining 
when  children  are  ready  to  read;  see  manuals,  teachers'  guides 
and  professional  texts.) 

13.  The  reading  of  any  material  involves  its  interpretation  in 
terms  of  previous  experiences.  Interpretation  is  clear  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reality  of  these  experiences.  This  is  the  reason 
why  children  must  see,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  otherwise  ex- 
perience the  characteristics  of  many  things  before  words  can 
mean  anything  to  them.  They  need  to  understand  ideas  before 
they  can  interpret  the  symbols  standing  for  them.  Reading  is 
more  a  process  of  putting  meaning  into  the  printed  page  than 
getting  meaning  out  of  it.    To  be  able  to  read  much,  one  needs 
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"many  correct  concepts  of  common  things."  If  readiness  is 
established,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  child  must  be  forced  to 
read. 

14.  In  general,  a  child  may  be  said  to  have  attained  readiness 
for  reading  if  he  has  a  mental  age  of  6I/2  years ;  if  he  is  reason- 
ably free  from  physical  defects,  such  as  faulty  vision,  deafness, 
and  speech  difficulties;  if  his  emotional  stability  is  satisfactory; 
if  he  has  desirable  attitudes  toward  reading;  if  he  possesses  a 
background  of  language  experience  which  will  enable  him  to  ex- 
press simple  ideas  and  to  understand  simple  stories ;  if  he  feels  at 
home  in  the  classroom  and  is  adjusted  to  the  group;  and  if  he  is 
conscious  that  printed  symbols  convey  meaning. 

15.  Many  real  and  vicarious  experiences  are  necessary  for 
children  to  build  a  background  from  which  may  grow  an  enlarged 
vocabulary,  a  sentence  sense,  an  ability  to  use  ideas,  an  ability  to 
think,  and  a  keen  desire  to  read.  These  experiences  may  be 
furnished  by  caring  for  pets  and  flowers,  by  making  things,  by 
dramatic  play,  by  excursions,  by  songs  and  games,  by  pictures 
and  picture  books,  by  listening  to  and  telling  stories,  by  social 
experiences,  etc.  Reading  should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  all 
natural  activities  and  social  situations  in  the  classroom.  The 
child  should  be  surrounded  with  reading  stimuli — signs  and  labels 
on  objects,  his  name  on  a  locker,  pictures  on  the  bulletin  board 
with  words  or  phrases  or  sentences  written  beneath,  committee 
duties,  directions,  greetings,  experience  charts,  etc.  As  children 
plan,  observe,  discriminate,  learn  to  lead,  learn  to  follow,  and 
engage  in  other  experiences  together,  they  are  attaining  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  maturity  upon  which 
readiness  for  reading  depends.  The  State-adopted  basal  readers 
for  primary  grades  offer  a  well-planned  readiness  program.  (See 
the  Manuals  for  the  State  adopted  basal  texts,  the  Easy  Growth 
In  Reading  Series.) 

16.  The  usual  conception  of  readiness  is  that  is  is  something 
to  be  established  only  with  pupils  in  the  very  early  grades  and 
only  for  learning  the  mechanical  skills  of  reading.  Readiness  is 
as  necessary  on  the  higher  levels  and  in  the  various  subject 
matter  fields  as  it  is  in  the  first  year  of  school.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  teacher  in  every  field  to  see  that  the  pupils, 
before  a  learning  experience,  are  provided  with  the  necessary 
concepts,  an  adequate  vocabulary,  the  ability  to  understand  com- 
plex sentences,  and  a  purpose  for  the  reading,  that  the  learning 
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experience  may  go  forward  with  understanding  and  speed.  Each 
time  a  pupil  meets  with  a  new  and  difficult  field  of  reading  he 
needs  guidance  in  that  particular  type  of  reading.  His  lack  of 
understanding  may  come  through  lack  of  experience,  through 
lack  of  ideas  developed  in  discussion,  or  through  vocabulary  and 
speech  difficulties. 

17.  Although  the  language  arts  teacher  has  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  continued  instruction  in  the  mechanical  and  thinking 
side  of  reading,  every  teacher  must  be  to  some  extent  a  teacher 
of  reading,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  readiness. 
Whatever  the  problem,  the  development  of  readiness  in  any 
learning  situation  is  an  individual  matter  which  cannot  well  be 
hurried  or  forced. 

First  Year 

Children  entering  first  grade  present  varying  levels  of  develop- 
ment depending  upon  their  individual  abilities  and  the  conditions 
of  their  pre-school  life.  Some  have  acquired  good  speech  habits 
and  a  relatively  large  speaking  vocabulary  through  richness  of 
social  experiences.  Others  are  greatly  limited  in  their  power  to 
express  themselves  and  to  adjust  to  new  situations.  A  few  are 
handicapped  by  physical  deficiencies.  Teachers  must  accept  each 
child  as  he  is  and  skillfully  guide  to  higher  levels  his  growth  and 
development. 

I.  expression. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  first  grade  teacher  is  to 
discover  early  the  language  needs  of  children  and  to  plan  an 
adequate  program  for  meeting  these  needs.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
perative that  children  should  be  able  to  understand  the  language 
they  hear  and  to  express  themselves  clearly,  exactly  and  correctly 
in  order  to  meet  the  practical  and  social  needs  of  their  everyday 
life,  but  it  is  also  recognized  that  language  ability  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  which  influence  reading  readiness.  Before  a  child 
can  achieve  success  in  reading  with  comprehension,  he  must  have 
a  large  speaking  vocabulary  of  meaningful  words.  He  must  be 
able  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  in  oral  language  before  he  can 
interpret  the  printed  symbol.  He  must  also  be  able  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  whole  thought  by  the  use  of  the  sentence.  Correct 
enunciation  and  pronunciation  are  helpful  factors  in  learning  to 
read,  and  only  through  the  use  of  much  oral  language  can  the 
child  be  trained  in  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  solve  simple 
problems. 
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Opportunities  for  practice  and  growth  in  language  ability  are 
found  in  all  school  activities.  Conversing  informally,  sharing 
worthwhile  information  gained  through  rich  and  varied  ex- 
periences, discussing  the  best  food  for  a  class  pet,  building  room 
charts,  composing  "thank  you"  notes,  engaging  in  dramatic  play, 
and  listening  to  stories  read  by  the  teacher,  are  all  very  real  and 
purposeful  situations  for  language  development.  Developed  in 
this  way,  language  is  not  a  separate  subject  taught  during  the 
language  period,  but  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  outgrowth  of  chil- 
dren's own  interests  and  activities.  Therefore,  adequate  means 
of  obtaining  objectives  in  expression  should  include:  (a)  Con- 
versation— talking  together  about  personal  experiences,  pets, 
toys,  picture  books,  family  life,  excursions,  friends,  community 
helpers,  the  farmer,  the  mail-carrier,  the  policeman,  the  patrol- 
man ;  (b)  centers  of  interest  from  which  units  of  work  may  grow 
— the  home,  the  farm,  a  playhouse,  a  store,  a  circus,  a  puppet 
show,  nature  collections,  holidays,  and  birthdays ;  (c)  conference 
on  day's  work — planning,  talking,  judging,  straightening  up  and 
caring  for  materials;  (d)  enjoyment  of  stories,  poems,  rhymes, 
riddles,  songs,  games  and  pictures;  (e)  literary  experiences  in 
telling  and  dramatizing  stories,  memorizing  poems  and  rhymes, 
and  singing  songs;  (f)  creating  stories,  plays,  poems,  rhymes, 
riddles,  illustrations;  (g)  using  library  books;  and  (h)  reading 
widely. 

A.    Oral.    Desirable  Objectives: 

To  develop  the  ability  and  habit  of  talking  in  sentences ; 
that  is,  to  give  expression  to  a  whole  thought. 

To  encourage  the  enlargement  of  the  child's  vocabulary 
through  relating  personal  and  group  experiences,  through 
listening  to  stories  and  poems  read  by  the  teacher  and 
through  telling  and  re-living  literature  on  his  age  level. 

To  develop  the  child's  enjoyment  in  participation  in 
simple  dramatizations. 

To  develop  in  the  child  the  ability  to  contribute  to  group 
experiences. 

To  encourage  creative  expression  by  children  in  dramati- 
zation, in  storytelling,  and  in  poetry. 

To  increase  the  ability  to  follow  directions  and  to  deliver 
a  message  accurately. 

To  teach  pupils  to  enunciate  clearly  and  to  pronounce 
words  correctly. 
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To  teach  the  child  to  listen  attentively  and  courteously, 
and  to  observe  such  courtesies  as  not  interrupting  others, 
keeping  to  the  point,  taking  turns,  and  remembering  to  use 
"Good  Morning,"  "Excuse  me,"  "Please"  and  "Thank  you." 

To  eliminate  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  language 
errors  made  by  the  class. 

B.    Written.    Desirable  Objectives: 

Any  need  or  desire  for  written  composition  should  be 
encouraged.  To  label  one's  own  property  may  motivate 
the  writing  of  the  children's  names;  the  desire  to  thank 
someone  for  kindness  rendered  may  bring  the  need  for 
writing  a  letter  of  thanks.  The  pupils  of  this  grade  are 
too  greatly  handicapped  by  mechanical  difficulties  of  writ- 
ing and  spelling  to  be  required  to  do  much  written  compo- 
sition. The  greater  part  of  the  writing  will  consist  in 
copying,  with  teacher  guidance,  short  sentences  from  the 
board. 

The  child  should  show  growth  in  the  ability  to:  Write 
his  own  name ;  write  signs  and  labels  for  materials ;  copy 
simple  letters  or  records  composed  by  the  grade;  use  a 
period  or  question  mark  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  and  use 
capitals  for  his  own  name,  the  names  of  the  city,  the 
school,  days  of  the  week  and  months,  the  pronoun  "I"  and 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Reading  and  literature. 

A.    Readiness  Period. 

During  this  period  pupils  should  engage  in  activities  of 
every  kind  that  will  give  meaning  to  material  which  will 
be  read  later.  Printed  symbols  are  meaningless  marks  to 
the  child  except  as  he  is  able  to  interpret  them  through 
his  own  experiences.  To  read  with  comprehension  one 
must  have  correct  concepts  or  meanings.  A  wealth  of 
vivid  experiences  to  enlarge  concepts  and  supply  infor- 
mation are  the  immediate  need  of  the  child  at  this  stage. 
Growth  in  language  ability  should  be  closely  associated 
with  all  activities  engaged  in  as  language  readiness  is 
essential  to  reading.  Children  must  learn  to  talk  before 
they  can  read.  Conversation  and  discussion  are  of  great 
importance.  Such  activities  as  going  on  trips,  building  and 
making  things,  playing  games,  drawing,  painting,  model- 
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ing,  looking  at  books  and  pictures,  observing  the  print  as 
the  teacher  reads  to  class,  and  many  other  everyday  ex- 
periences are  very  valuable  approaches  to  reading.  Activi- 
ties which  provide  real,  varied,  and  important  experiences 
are  suggested  in  the  Easy  Growth  In  Reading,  Pre-primer 
Manual,  pp.  5-10.  Our  Picture  Book,  a  Reading  Readiness 
Book  should  be  used  during  the  readiness  period. 

B.  Pre-primer  Period.   (See  manual  for  evidences  of  readiness 
for  pre-primer  reading.) 

The  pre-primer  Mac  and  Muff  is  to  be  read  concurrently 
with  the  prepared  chart  Our  Story  Book.  This  should  be 
followed  by  supplementary  pre-primers  of  the  same  series, 
The  Twins,  Tom  and  Don  and  Going  To  School,  if  these 
are  available.  If  not,  it  seems  better  to  read  next  the 
basal  primer  At  Play  and  then  to  read  several  related  pre- 
primers.  The  number  of  pre-primers  used  will  depend 
on  the  maturity  of  the  individuals  making  up  the  groups. 
The  selection  of  pre-primers  for  supplementary  use  is 
most  important. 

C.  Primer  Period.   (See  manual  for  evidences  of  readiness  for 
primer  reading.) 

After  the  basal  primer  At  Play  has  been  completed,  the 
supplementary  primer,  Fun  In  Story,  should  be  read,  if 
available.  If  not,  read  next  the  basal  first  reader,  I  Know 
A  Secret,  and  as  supplementary  reading  use  the  primers 
of  other  series.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  supplementary  primers.   Use  only  related  materials. 

D.  First  Reader  Period.    (See  manual  for  evidences  of  readi- 
ness for  reading  first  readers.) 

After  completing  the  basal  first  reader,  /  Know  A 
Secret,  read  the  supplementary  first  reader,  Good  Stories, 
if  available.  If  not,  read  primer  and  easy  first  readers  of 
other  series. 

In  the  majority  of  first  grades  better  habits  and  atti- 
tudes will  be  established  if  there  is  no  reading  of  first 
readers  by  the  children  who  do  not  read  primers  easily  and 
happily.  There  should  be  plenty  of  easy  reading  material 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  library  so  that  children  may 
enjoy  reading. 
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E.  Word-Recognition  and  Phonetic  Analysis. 

Reading  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
recognize  words  and  to  understand  their  meanings.  A 
large  sight  vocabulary  is  essential  to  reading.  This  may 
prove  quite  sufficient  for  the  first  stages  of  reading,  but 
as  the  sight  vocabulary  increases  the  pupil  will  need  some 
help  in  the  recognition  and  retention  of  words.  (For  de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  topic  see  General  Manual,  pp. 
36-43.  Refer  to  State  supplementary  book  list  for  addi- 
tional texts  for  the  first  year.) 

F.  The  Use  of  Books. 

Children  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  books. 
They  should  regard  books  as  friends.  It  is  important  that 
they  should  hold  books  properly  and  turn  pages  in  the  right 
way.  Books  should  be  handled  carefully.  There  should 
be  familiarity  with  the  outside  cover,  the  title  page  and 
the  table  of  contents.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to 
the  authors  of  the  books  being  read. 

The  reading  center  with  library  table,  bookcase,  and  at- 
tractive picture  books,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  first 
grade  program.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  groups 
will  enjoy  looking  at  and  talking  about  the  pictures,  and 
listening  to  stories  and  poems  read  by  the  teacher.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  day's  program  should  in- 
clude a  library  period  at  which  time  many  will  enjoy  read- 
ing easy  material  personally  selected  from  the  library. 
Where  there  is  a  central  library,  pupils  should  have  the 
experience  of  group  and  individual  visits  there. 

I.  HANDWRITING. 

A.  Written  language  is  developed  through  the  need  for  writ- 
ing the  child's  name,  labels,  signs,  simple  sentences, 
greetings  and  letters,  and  for  making  records  of  activities. 

B.  Manuscript  writing  is  recommended.  It  is  much  easier  for 
the  child  to  learn,  and  pupils  can  achieve  more  success  in 
it  because  of  its  simplicity.  The  similarity  of  manuscript 
writing  to  print  simplifies  both  reading  and  writing. 

C.  The  first  practice  in  handwriting  should  be  done  at  the 
blackboard.  When  the  child  begins  to  write  on  paper, 
large  pencils  (medium-sized  pencils  with  large  and  soft 
lead)  and  large  unruled  sheets  are  recommended.  When 
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the  need  for  written  expression  arises,  practice  in  making 
legible  letters  is  important — not  practice  in  making  iso- 
lated letters,  but  practice  in  writing  the  words  needed. 
Always  the  practice  should  be  meaningful  to  the  child 
because  of  the  use  he  will  make  of  the  words  and  sentences. 

D.    Children  in  the  first  grade  should  by  the  close  of  the  year : 

1.  Write  their  names  legibly. 

2.  Show  increasing  skill  in  forming  letters. 

3.  Show  growth  in  ability  to  write  all  commonly  used 
letters  within  words. 

4.  Show  ability  to  write  large  enough  so  that  relaxed 
movement  is  possible. 

IV.  Spelling. 

The  number  of  words  the  child  will  be  able  to  write  depends 
upon  his  readiness.  He  should  write  correctly,  with  sufficient 
help  from  the  teacher,  the  words  needed  in  his  written  compo- 
sition. 

ACQUAINTING  BEGINNERS  WITH  SCHOOL 

(A  unit  of  work  through  which  the  Language  Arts  receive 
maximum  practice.) 

When  children  leave  their  homes  and  enter  school  a  new  world  is 
opened  up  for  them,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  do  everything  possible  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  security  of  home  life  to  the  unfamiliar  and 
strange  new  surroundings  a  happy  and  interesting  adventure.  A  unit  of 
work  on  the  school  is  of  particular  value  in  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments, if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade. 

I.  Objectives. 

A.  To  extend  the  child's  interest  in  his  home  life  into  his  school  life. 

B.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  the  different  places  in  the  building. 

C.  To  establish  a  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the  people  in  the 
building. 

D.  To  make  the  child  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion and  is  responsible  for  taking  care  of  school  property. 

E.  To  develop  a  background  of  experiences  for  reading  activities. 

F.  To  develop  health  and  safety  habits. 

G.  To  help  the  child  realize  the  need  for  rules  in  the  school. 

H.  To  develop  cooperation  and  courtesy. 

I.  To  develop  language  ability. 
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BE.  Approach. 

A.  Pictures  of  children  going  to  school. 

B.  Books  containing  pictures  about  school. 

C.  Conversations  about: 

1.  Getting  ready  for  school. 

2.  How  different  children  come  to  school. 

3.  Finding  the  way  to  school. 

4.  School  activities. 

III.  General  Activities. 

A.  Excursions  to  locate  and  learn  the  function  of: 

1.  The  lunchroom. 

2.  The  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

3.  The  heating  plant. 

4.  The  library. 

5.  The  principal's  office. 

6.  The  stairways,  halls,  and  fire  escapes. 

7.  The  playground. 

8.  The  lawns. 

B.  Meeting  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  school  principal,  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse,  the  lunchroom  director,  the  janitor,  and 
the  policeman. 

C.  Inviting  the  librarian  to  visit  the  room  and  tell  stories  to 
children. 

D.  Inviting  the  policeman  or  patrolman  to  give  a  talk  on  safety. 

E.  Making  a  class  book  about  the  school  and  the  people  who  are  a 
part  of  it. 

IV.  Construction  Activities. 

A.  Building  the  school  with  large  floor  blocks. 

B.  Making  the  school  on  the  sand  table,  showing  street  boundaries 
or  roads,  playground  equipment,  and  a  policeman  or  patrolman 
helping  children  cross  the  street. 

V.  Drawing  Activities. 

A.  Pictures  of  the  school  building. 

B.  Pictures  of  children  playing  on  the  playground. 

C.  Pictures  of  children  coming  to  school  in  different  ways — by  bus, 
by  car,  by  walking,  and  by  riding  bicycles. 

D.  Frieze  showing  the  school  building,  playground,  children  coming 
to  school,  and  policeman  or  patrolman  at  the  corner. 

VI.  Small  Group  Activities. 
Committees  are  chosen  to: 

A.  Carry  messages. 

B.  Get  information  from  the  principal. 

C.  Request  certain  people  to  visit  the  room  to  give  talks. 

D.  Greet  visitors. 
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VII.  Language  Activities. 

A.  Discussions. 

1.  Location  and  purpose  of  different  parts  of  building. 

2.  The  duties  of  different  people  in  the  building. 

3.  The  policeman  and  how  he  serves  the  school. 

4.  Playground  equipment. 

5.  Fire  drills. 

6.  Different  ways  by  which  children  get  to  school. 

7.  Preparations  for  coming  to  school. 

8.  Ways  in  which  each  child  can  help  to  keep  the  school  clean 
and  attractive. 

9.  Suitable  lunches. 

10.  Trips. 

11.  Pictures. 

12.  Necessary  school  rules. 

B.  Group  compositions  about  trips  that  have  been  taken. 

C.  Explanations  of  children's  drawings. 

D.  Making  charts  of  information  concerning  school. 

E.  Helping  to  formulate  necessary  rules. 
P.  Conferences  for  planning  activities. 

G.  Dramatic  play. 

H.  Listening  to  stories  and  poems  about  school. 

L    Children  telling  their  names  and  where  they  live. 


VIH.  Reading  Activities. 

A.  Experience  charts. 

B.  Explanatory  sentences  under  pictures  and  drawings. 

C.  Signs,  greetings,  and  notices  on  bulletin  boards. 

D.  Labels  on  materials. 

E.  Committee  duties. 

P.  Stories  about  school  composed  by  the  children. 
G.  Easy  pre-primers  and  booklets  made  by  binding  together  hecto- 
graphed  copies  of  experience  charts. 


IX.  Children's  Readers. 

These  contain  stories  about  school  which  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  this  unit. 
A.  Pre-primers. 

Gates.    Beginning  Days,  p.  1-5. 

Quinlan.    Winky,  p.  34-44. 

Hildreth.    Going  To  School,  p.  1-31. 

Hardy.    New  Little  Book,  p.  2-25. 

Baker.    Toots  In  School,  p.  13-31. 

White.    Boys  and  Girls  At  School. 

Baker.    Playmates,  p.  24-33. 
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B.  Primers. 

Buckingham.    Play  Days,  p.  105-16. 
Hardy.    New  Wag  and  Puff,  p.  122-29. 
Suzallo.    Fact  and  Story  Readers,  p.  103-4. 
Tuttle.    Playing  Days,  p.  50-53. 
Dopp.    Little  Friends  At  School. 
Gates.    Nick  and  Dick,  p.  123-127. , 
Hecox.    Our  Pets,  p.  62-64. 
Gray.    Fun  With  Dick  and  Jane,  p.  147-152. 

X.  Expected  Outcomes. 

A.  Getting  to  know  the  names  of  the  people  in  the  building. 

B.  Being  able  to  find  other  rooms  in  the  building. 

C.  Knowing  where  to  enter  and  leave  the  building  and  the  proper 
places  to  play. 

D.  Using  play  equipment  in  the  proper  manner. 

E.  Establishing  habits  of  orderliness. 

F.  Keeping  the  building  and  grounds  clean. 

G.  Adjusting  to  school  routine. 

H.  Developing  habits  of  safety  and  health. 

I.  Being  courteous  and  thoughtful  of  others. 

J.   Enjoying  the  experience  of  being  a  member  of  the  school  group. 


Second  Year 

The  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  children  entering  the 
second  grade  have  not  yet  made  habitual  some  of  the  desirable 
skills  and  practices  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  which  were 
begun  in  the  first  grade.  The  long  vacation  was  equal  to  about 
half  of  the  pupil's  total  time  in  school  and  came,  in  many  cases, 
just  at  the  time  when  children  were  beginning  to  feel  at  home 
with  the  practices  of  the  school.  Time  must  be  given  for  recalling 
and  establishing  skills  in  the  language  arts,  and  each  pupil  must 
be  stimulated  to  advance  at  his  own  rate. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  language  work  will  be  oral,  but 
written  expression  will  become  increasingly  important  during  the 
second  year.  There  will  be  many  opportunities,  growing  out  of 
children's  real  experiences,  to  write  letters,  to  write  simple  ac- 
counts of  trips  and  class  excursions,  to  write  original  poems  and 
stories,  and  to  fill  in  brief  forms  for  reporting  books  and  stories 
which  have  been  read.  Much  of  the  written  expression  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  will  be  group  writing,  but  individual  writing 
both  supervised  and  independent  will  gradually  increase  as  the 
year  advances.  Conversations,  class  discussions,  conferences 
following  work  periods,  dramatizations,  story-telling,  and  oral 
reporting  will  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  clear  and  correct 
oral  expression.   No  formal  textbook  will  be  necessary,  as  all  of 
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the  language  skills  which  need  to  be  acquired  at  this  grade  level 
can  well  be  developed  through  speaking  and  writing  in  functional 
situations. 

I.  EXPRESSION. 

A.  Oral. 

1.  Conversation  to  develop  the  ability  of  pupils:  (a)  To 
establish  correct  forms  of  speech;  (b)  To  talk  freely 
with  adults  and  with  other  children,  and  to  report  in- 
formation and  interesting  experiences;  and  (c)  To 
listen  courteously  to  others. 

2.  Story-telling  to  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to  reproduce 
stories  from  books  and  to  tell  of  interesting  books. 

3.  Dramatization  of  stories  to  develop  in  pupils  the  ability 
to  plan  with  others  and  demonstrate  good  speaking. 

4.  Discussion  by  pupils  on :  (a)  Problems  affecting  group 
and  school;  (b)  Problems  of  taking  care  of  tools  and 
materials;  and  (c)  Interesting  objects  shown  to  group, 
such  as  pets,  collections,  and  nature  study  interests. 

5.  Development  in  pupils  of  habits  of  listening  to  poems 
read  and  joining  in  with  the  words  until  poems  are 
memorized:  (a)  Developing  sense  of  rhythm;  (b) 
Developing  concentration  in  keeping  with  others;  and 
(c)  Developing  feeling  of  sharing  beauty  with  others. 

6.  Creative  expression  encouraged  through  (a)  dictating 
original  thoughts  to  teacher  and  (b)  dictating  thoughts 
to  help  with  group  expressions. 

B.  Written.    Develop  the  ability  of  pupils: 

1.  To  write  two  or  three  related  sentences  about  some 
topic  which  grows  out  of  their  daily  experiences,  giving 
attention  to  capitals,  periods,  question  marks,  and  cor- 
rect form. 

2.  To  write  and  capitalize :  I,  Miss,  Mrs.,  Mr.,  day  of  the 
week,  months  and  holidays  as  needed  in  written  work. 

3.  To  write,  without  help,  own  name,  name  of  school, 
home  address,  telephone  number,  and  other  words 
needed  in  their  own  compositions. 

4.  To  copy  group  letters  or  compositions  and  invitations, 
giving  attention  to  spacing,  margin  and  other  correct 
letter  form. 
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5.  To  write  directions  for  making  things. 

6.  To  write  original  compositions,  stories,  and  poems. 

7.  To  fill  in  simple  forms  giving  information  about  books 
read. 

8.  To  write  more  independently. 

II.  Reading  and  literature. 

Many  of  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  are 
entering  or  have  entered  the  period  of  rapid  progress  in  funda- 
mental reading  attitudes  and  habits ;  others  are  still  in  the  initial 
stage  and  are  not  as  yet  able  to  read  simple  books  with  ease  and 
comprehension.  The  class  should  be  organized  into  flexible 
groups  according  to  the  stage  of  development  and  instruction 
adapted  to  the  various  levels.  The  immature  groups  should  read 
pre-primers  and  easy  first  readers  until  more  mature  abilities 
are  developed.  The  basal  second  reader  should  be  presented  as 
each  group  becomes  ready  for  it  and  not  before.  Both  oral  and 
silent  reading  are  important;  the  immature  readers  need  more 
oral  reading  than  the  more  advanced  groups.  Reading  readiness 
should  be  stimulated  by  purposeful  activities,  and  by  a  back- 
ground of  enriching  experiences  which  stimulate  the  pupil's 
interests.  (Follow  carefully  the  teachers'  manuals  for  use  with 
basal  readers.  Use  the  State-adopted  basal  reader,  Along  the 
Way,  and  choose  additional  books  from  the  State  supplementary 
book  list.) 

Desirable  Objectives: 

1.  To  show  increased  ability  to  read  silently  easy  material, 
such  as  finding  answers  to  specific  questions. 

2.  To  develop  more  skill  in  reading  larger  groups  of  words  at 
one  eye  sweep. 

3.  To  develop  further  good  habits  and  skills  of  reading  with- 
out lip  movements,  finger  movements,  and  regressive  move- 
ments (except  in  special  cases  where  the  pupil  needs  to  use 
these  for  the  time  being) . 

4.  To  use  the  table  of  contents  intelligently. 

5.  To  make  use  of  reading  in  connection  with  the  day's  activi- 
ties by  reading  directions,  notices,  daily  news. 

6.  To  read  independently  very  simple  material,  relating  to 
individual  or  group  problems  or  activities.  Note:  Ex- 
perience charts  assembled  in  book  form  (large  size)  are  of 
interest  and  value  at  this  level. 
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7.  To  get  the  thought  and  story  continuity  for  re-living  and 
reproducing  the  thought  by  telling  the  most  interesting 
part  or  the  funniest  part,  or  by  dramatizing  a  part. 

8.  To  read  orally  "thought-groups"  of  words  or  phrases  so  that 
others  will  enjoy  the  selection. 

9.  To  read  independently  easy  material  of  first  and  second 
grade  level  for  increased  enjoyment  of  books. 

10.  To  become  familiar  with  simple  library  usage,  such  as  how 
to  handle  books,  how  to  use  table  of  contents  and  simple 
indexes  in  readers,  and  how  to  find  and  replace  easy  books 
in  the  library. 

11.  To  discover  and  learn  new  words: 

a.  By  ways  suggested  in  the  First  Year. 

b.  By  looking  at  the  illustrations. 

c.  By  reading  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

d.  By  seeing  known  parts  in  new  words. 

e.  By  phonetic  analysis. 

III.  HANDWRITING. 

Desirable  Objectives: 

1.  To  write  with  a  smaller  pencil  than  is  generally  used  in  first 
grade  (small,  round  pencil  with  large  soft  lead  preferred) . 

2.  To  use  manuscript  form  in  writing  throughout  the  year  and 
form  correctly  all  letters  in  words  written. 

3.  To  write  numbers  as  needed. 

4.  To  develop  neatness  and  good  appearance  in  all  written 
work. 

5.  To  discriminate  between  letters  easily  confused  as  b  and  d. 

IV.  Spelling. 

Desirable  Objectives: 

1.  To  be  able  to  relate  the  sound  of  words  to  their  spelling. 

2.  To  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  to  spell  correctly  at 
all  times  all  words  from  the  basic  list. 

3.  To  use  new  words. 

4.  To  learn  the  alphabet  in  order  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  SECOND  GRADE  TEACHING  SITUATION 

Filled  with  Possibilities  for  Growth  in  the  Language  Arts. 
(Below  is  presented  a  brief  description  of  a  teaching  situation  common 
to  all  schools.    Any  teacher  in  the  primary  school  would  profit  by  checking 
through  it  to  see  how  many  of  the  desirable  objectives  listed  for  First  or 
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Second  Year  are  contained  therein.  Every  phase  of  the  language  arts 
program  has  been  meaningfully  employed.) 

In  this  second  grade  there  were  a  number  of  children  who  came  from 
homes  in  which  both  mothers  and  fathers  were  employed  all  day  in  mills 
and  factories,  and  evidences  of  the  lack  of  good  training  in  many  of  the 
simple  social  amenities  became  apparent  to  the  teacher  early  in  the  year. 
This  teacher  was  wise  enough,  however,  not  to  try  immediately  to  create 
a  forced  or  artificial  interest  in  good  manners;  but  instead  she  made  it  a 
point  to  use  her  own  best  manners  on  every  occasion,  and  over  and  over 
again  she  found  opportunities  to  say  "Thank  you,"  "Excuse  me,"  "I  am 
sorry,"  and  other  commonly  used  expressions  of  courtesy.  She  was  ob- 
servant of  the  possible  effect  it  was  having  upon  the  children.  She  was 
more  than  pleased  to  see  in  a  short  time  evidences,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them,  of  following  her  example;  but  she  did  not  yet  comment  upon  it. 

One  day  during  a  discussion  period  while  the  group  of  children  were 
gathered  on  the  rug  in  one  corner  of  the  classroom,  one  little  boy  was 
explaining  to  the  group  some  unusual  pictures  which  he  found  in  a  book. 
In  his  haste  and  excitement  to  get  near  enough  to  see  the  pictures,  he 
stumbled  over  the  teacher's  foot,  leaving  a  black  streak  on  her  freshly- 
polished  white  shoes.  Awkwardly  he  hung  his  head  and  half-way 
mumbled  an  "Excuse  me."  Quick  as  a  flash,  the  teacher  said  to  herself 
"Now  is  my  chance."  Putting  her  hand  on  Billy's  arm,  she  said  to  him 
(loudly  enough,  however,  for  the  others  to  hear)  "Why  certainly,  Billy, 
I'll  excuse  you.  I  think  I  can  get  the  dirt  off  quite  easily."  Turning  to 
the  other  children,  she  remarked  "I  am  so  glad  that  Billy  didn't  forget 
his  good  manners;  I  like  boys  and  girls  who  are  always  polite  and 
courteous." 

From  that  moment  the  children  became  interested,  and  the  discussion 
period  that  day  stretched  itself  to  such  length  that  before  it  was  over  prac- 
tically every  boy  and  girl  in  the  room  had  joined  the  group  on  the  rug.  One 
after  another  they  talked  of  the  right  way  to  do  this  or  the  wrong  way  to  do 
that,  and  why  this  was  polite  and  why  that  was  not. 

From  that  day  on  interest  in  good  manners  mounted,  and  frequently 
"Thank  you",  "May  I  have  it,  please?"  and  "I'm  very  sorry"  were  said  by  the 
children  in  casual  and  natural  ways.  Before  many  weeks  passed  a  Good 
Manners  Club  came  into  existence,  and  children  became  increasingly  con- 
scious of  their  own  good  manners  and  more  observant  of  those  of  others.  In 
addition,  in  their  club  they  were  learning  to  preside  and  to  participate  in  a 
group  meeting,  and  such  words  as  nominate,  president,  vote,  committee  and 
adjourn  became  familiar  and  meaningful  to  them.  Many  were  the  valuable 
experiences  that  grew  out  of  these  meetings. 

After  several  weeks,  one  little  boy  suggested  that  the  Club  plan  a 
special  program  and  present  it  in  the  auditorium;  his  idea  received  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  class.  Much  youthful  planning  and  pooling  of 
ideas,  many  stimulating  conversations  and  discussions,  much  research  in 
library  books  to  find  suitable  poems  and  stories  about  good  manners  to 
use  on  the  program,  many  original  stories,  rhymes,  and  dramatizations 
concerning  courtesy,  and  dozens  of  new  words,  read  and  spelled  and 
written,  were  outcomes  of  this  experience  before  the  program  was  ready 
to  be  presented. 
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When  the  program  day  finally  came,  an  eager,  excited  group  of  second 
grade  children  presented  a  program,  simple  and  childlike  though  it  was, 
in  such  a  serious  and  interesting  manner  that  the  audience  was  delighted. 
So  favorable  was  their  reaction  that  the  "fame"  of  it  spread,  and  the 
children  were  later  asked  to  present  the  program  over  the  radio.  This 
they  did  with  considerably  increased  excitement  and  interest,  and  thus 
they  added  to  their  school  life  for  that  year  another  significant  experience 
which  helped  further  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  good 
manners. 

Third  Year 

During  this  year  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  elementary  skills  of  reading,  such  as  correct  eye 
movements,  rapid  recognition  of  words  in  the  basic  vocabulary, 
independent  methods  of  recognizing  new  words,  and  facility  in 
comprehension  and  interpretation  of  relatively  simple  materials. 
In  addition  to  these  skills,  considerable  progress  should  be  made 
in  acquiring  wholesome  and  diversified  reading  interests. 

I.  Expression. 

In  informal  classroom  situations,  experiences  vivid  and  inter- 
esting enough  to  make  children  want  to  talk  and  write  should  be 
provided.  Children  must  feel  free  to  express  their  ideas  fluently 
and  naturally,  but  always  in  a  manner  that  considers  the  rights 
of  others  in  the  group.  If  correct  forms  are  learned  by  usage  in 
normal,  everyday  experiences,  they  are  more  quickly  adopted. 
The  school  day  brings  many  opportunities  of  present  value  to  the 
child  which  he  accepts  on  his  own  level. 

References  are  to  pages  in  the  State-adopted  text,  Fun  with 
English.  Asterisk  (*)  preceding  paging  refers  to  Handbook  of 
English  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

A.  Oral. 

1.  Provide  real  experiences : 

a.  In  conversation  for.  developing  in  pupils  skills, 
courtesy,,  and  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility — 

(1)  Talking  with  pupils,  teachers,  neighbors,  visi- 
tors (pp.  11,  219;  *10,  *12,  *15-16). 

(2)  Entertaining  room  visitors,  parents,  new  pupils. 

(3)  Making  introductions  (pp.  38,  40;  *  18-20). 

(4)  Telephoning  (pp.  113-114;  *12-15). 

(5)  Carrying  messages. 

(6)  Giving  invitations  verbally  (p.  *57). 

(7)  Giving  clear  directions  how  to  reach  school  and 
home. 

(8)  Listening  to  conversation  and  learning  how  to 
follow  leads. 
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b.  In  audience  situations  for  developing  in  pupils  clear, 
direct  expression,  ease  of  manner  and  courteous 
attention  to  opinions  of  others — 

(1)  In  the  discussion  of  problems  affecting  group 
and  school  (pp.  26-27,  45,  86) . 

(a)  Taking  trips. 

(b)  Being  courteous  on  the  playground. 

(c)  Planning  classwork. 

(d)  Making  courteous  suggestions. 

(e)  Planning  a  club  meeting  (pp.  146-155). 

(f )  Taking  care  of  tools  and  materials. 

(2)  In  telling  about  interesting  objects  brought  to 
school  —  animals,  hobby  collections,  relics, 
flowers,  fruits. 

(3)  In  making  announcements  (pp.  *21-22) . 

(4)  In  making  reports  (pp.  7,  85-86,  127,  195-198; 
*23-26,  *29,  *35). 

(5)  In  storytelling,  reproduction  or  original,  with 
emphasis  on  clear  sentences  and  points  of  the 
story  (pp.  85-86,  92-93;  *26-28). 

(6)  In  dramatizing  stories,  class  activities,  school 
problems. 

c.  In  the  correction  of  errors  by  selecting  at  least  five 
of  the  most  common  errors  made  by  the  class  and 
concentrating  on  eliminating  them  (p.  14,  also  see 
index;  pp.  *109-121). 

Written. 

Written  language  is  used  to  communicate  with  others 
not  present  and  to  record  experiences.  Teachers  must 
remember  that  written  language  depends  very  much  on 
the  skills  developed  in  oral  language.  A  child  will  not  write 
fluently  and  interestingly  unless  he  has  developed  a  wide 
vocabulary  which  he  fully  understands.  He  will  not  write 
in  complete  sentences  with  punctuation  until  he  has 
learned  the  feeling  of  expressing  a  complete  thought 
orally.  In  the  third  year  much  time  should  be  utilized  in 
developing  oral  language.  Group  composition  for  first  ex- 
periences in  writing  should  not  be  used  until  children 
become  acquainted  with  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  letter 
forms. 
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1.  Provide  social  experiences : 

a.  In  developing  a  feeling  of  social  responsibility — 

(1)  Letter  writing,  using  correct  form,  punctua- 
tion, and  interesting  content  (pp.  64-71,  99, 
100,  130;  *35,  *53-66). 

(2)  Written  invitations  to  parents,  other  class 
groups  (pp.  *57,  *62-63). 

b.  In  reporting  experiences  (p.  *45),  as  writing  (1) 
accounts  of  trips  and  experiences,  (2)  accounts  of 
class  activities,  (3)  information  for  others  and  self, 
(4)  accounts  of  community  interest,  (5)  minutes  of 
class  meeting,  (6)  accounts  of  books  read  (pp.  195- 
204;  *30),  (7)  information  located  in  library  re- 
search. 

c.  In  labeling  and  classifying  exhibits  and  materials. 

d.  In  alphabetizing  for  bibliographies,  making  lists, 
filing  information,  and  in  using  glossary,  index, 
telephone  directory  (pp.  29 ;  *88-89) . 

e.  In  building  a  vocabulary  of  meaningful  words 
through  planned  experiences  and  understandings. 

2.  Encourage  creative  writing. 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

(An  Illustration.) 

One  third  grade  teacher  used  a  brief  period  every  day  for  read- 
ing beautiful  poems — many  of  them  over  and  over  to  the  children. 
She  repeated  frequently  the  most  beautiful  and  most  vivid  lines. 
This  continued  over  a  period  of  time  until  the  children  learned  to 
listen  to  the  words  and  to  join  in  with  the  reading.  Often  they 
memorized  entire  poems  in  this  way. 

On  one  occasion  she  read  to  them  two  poems  about  fireflies.  She 
asked  the  children  to  listen  and  to  tell  her  the  words  which  de- 
scribed the  firefly.  For  comparison  she  read  a  poem  about  a  lion 
with  "grim  jaws"  and  about  one  that  "stalked."  The  children 
soon  saw  that  words  can  describe  characteristics  by  their  sound. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  they  might  write  a  poem  to- 
gether. Rather  quickly  they  decided  to  write  about  their  goldfish. 
Each  line  was  dictated  by  the  children.  Line  by  line  it  was 
written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  who  pointed  out  that 
each  line  of  poetry  began  with  a  capital  letter.  She  commented 
on  the  proper  punctuation  which  she  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  The  children  saw  the  application  of  a  skill  in  a  real  situation. 
Each  line  was  read  to  see  if  the  rhythm  matched  the  first  line; 
some  suggestions  were  rejected  and  others  chosen.  Children  were 
asked  for  colorful  words  to  describe  the  goldfish.  The  teacher 
skillfully  guided  the  children  into  poetic  feeling,  but  never  at 
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any  time  suggested  an  entire  line.  Ways  of  changing  words  to 
make  them  suit  the  rhythm  were  given,  such  as  "twisting  and 
turning"  to  be  used  instead  of  "twist  and  turn." 

When  the  first  stanza  had  been  finished,  children  who  wanted  to 
write  their  own  second  stanza  were  encouraged  to  try  at  their 
desks.  Others  still  worked  in  a  group.  Thus  this  teacher  pro- 
vided for  individual  differences.  Later  in  the  period  the  children 
who  had  worked  independently  were  asked  to  read  their  stanzas. 
Some  showed  independent  skill  and  originality.  All  were  en- 
couraged.   The  group  poem  as  completed  is  given: 

THE  GOLDFISH 

He  swims  in  the  water 
With  seaweed  around  him; 
He  glistens  like  gold 
In  the  water  so  clear, 

Twisting  and  turning, 
And  fanning  himself; 
Hiding  in  the  seaweed, 
Hiding  himself. 

3.  Develop  skills  through  writing — 

a.  Sentence  forms  with  capitalization  and  punctuation 
as  needed  (pp.  7-11,  220;  *97,  *105). 

b.  Interesting  and  colorful  sentences. 

c.  Paragraph  (pp.  59-61;  *47,  *56). 

II.  HANDWRITING. 

Either  manuscript  or  cursive  writing  may  be  used  in  the  third 
grade.  If  cursive  is  introduced  following  manuscript  in  the  first 
two  years,  it  should  be  given  as  another  way  to  write.  Manuscript 
writing  has  definite  use  in  this  grade  as  in  labeling;  and  it  is 
widely  used  at  other  times,  when  exact  form  adds  attractiveness. 
Children  have  by  this  time  usually  developed  good  form  in  manu- 
script. They  should  appreciate  their  skill  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  it. 

The  requirements  of  either  form  of  writing,  manuscript  or 
cursive,  are  legibility,  reasonable  speed  and  neatness.  Drill 
periods  will  probably  be  necessary  and  the  standards  developed 
in  such  periods  should  always  carry  over  into  all  written  work. 

III.  Spelling. 

While  closely  associated  with  written  language,  drill  in  spell- 
ing when  necessary  should  be  given  at  a  separate  time.  Even 
though,  hesitation  in  spelling  interrupts  the  flow  of  written  ex- 
pression in  young  children  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go  ahead 
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and  write.  Getting  their  thoughts  down  is  important.  Spelling 
errors  can  be  corrected  during  the  re-writing  period.  The  McCall 
Speller,  the  State-adopted  text,  gives  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
drill  and  use  of  words.  Words  given  in  this  book  are  those  used 
most  commonly  by  third  grade  children  in  their  written  work. 
Those  most  frequently  used  are  presented  many  times.  If  a 
teacher  prefers  to  present  them  in  a  different  order,  she  and  the 
children  may  make  a  list  to  be  kept  by  the  children  and  referred 
to  when  needed.   This  will  be  a  spelling  dictionary. 

The  teacher  should  select  those  words  already  in  the  pupils' 
oral  vocabulary — (1)  Those  whose  meaning  the  pupils  know  or 
can  readily  understand ;  (2)  Those  which  they  will  use  in  written 
work  many  times,  such  as  those  connected  with  activities  and 
study  interests;  and  (3)  Those  which  are  formed  from  known 
words  by  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Note :  Other  words  used  only  occasionally  are  best  copied  from 
blackboard  or  spelling  list.  Since  words  are  more  easily  learned 
when  used  with  context,  dictation  of  sentences  is  a  more  natural 
form  of  spelling  test.  Sentences  in  story  form  add  interest  and 
connect  the  purpose  of  spelling  with  drill. 

IV.  READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

Reading  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  presents  to  an  in- 
creased degree  the  problem  of  varied  reading  abilities.  The 
average  child  will  be  able  to  read  fluently  from  second-year 
readers.  A  few  will  be  able  to  read  more  difficult  material.  Others 
will  still  be  in  the  first  stages  of  reading.  All  must  be  provided 
with  materials  on  their  own  level  where  instruction  must  begin. 
This  is  important,  if  children  are  to  develop  a  growing  interest 
in  reading. 

Reading  is  bound  closely  to  language  skills.  Sentence,  para- 
graph, and  punctuation  consciousness  must  be  developed  along 
with  vocabulary  and  content  meaning  if  reading  is  to  be  more 
than  word  calling. 

(Third  year  teachers  should  consult  the  General,  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Year  Manuals  for  the  State-adopted  basal  texts,  the 
Easy  Growth  in  Reading  Series,  for  suggestions  for  developing 
reading  skills.  Also  refer  to  State-adopted  supplementary 
readers  and  the  teachers  manuals  accompanying  them.) 
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The  third  year  program  should  develop  the  child's  desire  to 
read  independently  by  increasing  (1)  his  ability  to  read  fluently 
at  sight,  materials  on  lower  grade  levels ;  and  (2)  his  ability,  with 
preparation,  to  read  fluently  and  understandingly  material  on  his 
own  level. 

A.    Oral  Reading. 

Oral  reading  can  be  made  a  pleasure  to  the  reader  and 
others  by  developing  in  the  pupils: 

1.  Ability  to  read  with  distinct,  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  A  pleasant  voice  (a  best  speaking  voice) . 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  thought  of  content. 

4.  A  consciousness  of  phrases  and  punctuation  in  order  to 
give  meaning  to  others. 

5.  Proper  speed  to  hold  interest. 

6.  The  habit  of  reading  with  dramatic  expression. 

7.  A  feeling  of  responsibility  to  audience. 

8.  An  appreciation  of  good  literature  on  his  own  level. 

E.    Silent  Reading. 

1.  Silent  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  getting  information 
is  developed  by: 

a.  Pupils  learning  to  get  the  thought  of  each  para- 
graph. 

b.  Pupils  learning  to  get  details  of  each  paragraph. 

2.  Skills  to  be  developed  by  pupil : 

a.  Ability  to  get  new  words  independently:  (1)  by 
context  meaning,  (2)  by  similarity  to  known  words 
or  parts  of  words,  (3)  by  phonetic  elements. 

b.  Ability  to  know  how  to  use  books  and  libraries: 
(1)  how  to  find  books  in  library,  (2)  how  to  use 
table  of  contents,  index,  and  glossary,  (3)  how  to 
locate  information. 

Fourth  Year 

The  program  for  the  fourth  year  should  follow  closely  that 
planned  for  the  third.  Children  are  now  ready  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  oral  and  written  language.  Because  of  increased  read- 
ing abilities,  wider  interests  are  possible.  The  problem  of 
developing  a  meaningful  vocabulary  in  geography,  health,  and 
arithmetic  should  receive  special  attention.   The  teacher  will  find 
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a  wide  range  of  abilities  during  this  year ;  rates  of  progress  will 
vary  in  each  individual;  and  weaknesses  will  probably  become 
more  apparent  because  of  increased  demand  for  applying  skills. 
Sustained  progress  during  some  periods  of  the  year  will  call  for 
skillful  guidance  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  for  careful  grouping 
to  provide  for  individual  differences. 

(Pages  listed  refer  to  the  State-adopted  text  for  fourth  grade, 
Adventures  in  English.) 


I.  EXPRESSION. 
A.  Oral. 

1.  Provide  social  experiences  for  pupils  in: 

a.  Talking  amiably  and  courteously  with  other  chil- 
dren and  with  adults. 

b.  Using  telephone — holding  telephone  correctly ;  talk- 
ing in  clear,  distinct  tones;  talking  courteously; 
becoming  familiar  with  directory;  sharing  with 
others  on  party  lines. 

c.  Making  introductions  and  acknowledgments  (pp. 
6-7). 

d.  Telling  stories  read  or  heard  (pp.  28,  52,  98,  126,. 
182,198,214). 

e.  Dramatizing  (pp.  47,  89,  118,  141,  149,  174,  190). 

f .  Telling  of  interesting  experiences. 

g.  Delivering  messages. 

h.  Playing  games  and  taking  part  at  parties. 

i.  Giving  greetings  and  farewells. 

j.    Directing  a  stranger  who  requests  information. 

k.  Describing  persons,  scenes,  articles,  pictures. 

1.    Engaging  in  choral  speaking  in  a  simple  form  (pp. 

22-23,  38,  82,  127,  182,  211). 
m.  Conducting  club  meetings  (pp.  12,  16,  78-81,  123- 

126). 

n.  Giving  directions  about  how  to  do  certain  things 

(pp.  75,  91,  141,  176,  235,  236). 
o.  Giving  riddles. 

2.  Provide  audience  experiences  for  pupils  in : 

a.  Discussion — thinking  through  the  situation,  giving 
and  receiving  suggestions,  making  ideas  clear,  hav- 
ing consideration  for  others,  and  valuing  opinions 
of  others  (pp.  22,  30,  38,  46,  55,  60,  74,  82,  105, 
112-113,  116,  126,  136,  141,  173,  190,  202). 

b.  Reports — recognizing  importance  of  content,  talk- 
ing informally  to  the  point,  using  vivid  expression. 

c.  Announcements  —  giving  all  necessary  details 
clearly  and  briefly. 

d.  Presentation  of  programs  (p.  191). 
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3.  Provide  creative  experiences  in  oral  expression  for 
pupils : 

a.  Telling  original  stories  (pp.  62,  84,  89-90,  236) . 

b.  Using  "picture  words"  in  telling  of  things  one  has 
seen,  heard,  or  done  (pp.  40,  62,  83,  105,  127,  175, 
182,  191-192,  210,  216,  230). 

Written. 

1.  Provide  experiences  in  letter  writing : 

a.  Occasions  for  letter  writing — 

(1)  Determined  by  pupil's  sensitivity  to  situations 
calling  for  letter  writing. 

(2)  Correlated  with  school  and  class  activities. 

(3)  Based  on  needs  arising  in  out-of-school  ex- 
periences. 

b.  Requirements  of  the  content  of  the  letter : 

(1)  Friendly  letter — 

(a)  Content  more  important  than  the  form. 

(b)  Interesting  and  personal. 

(c)  Direct  and  sincere. 

(d)  Types  of  friendly  letters : 
News.  Congratulation. 
Thanks.  Sympathy. 
Invitation.  Apology. 

(2)  Business  letter — 

(a)  Correct  in  form. 

(b)  Courteous  in  expression. 

(c)  Clear,  definite,  and  concise. 

(d)  Types  of  business  letters: 
Inquiries.  Orders. 
Information.       Paying  bills. 
Permission.        Thanks  for  services. 

Bibliography  on  Letter  Writing 

Elementary  English  Review,  March,  1941. 
Falk,  Ethel  Mabie.    Letters  to  Enrich  Children's  Experience. 
Jenkins,  Frances.    Language   Development   in  Elementary 
Grades. 

2.  Provide  experiences  in  reporting,  such  as  book  and 
committee  reports,  reports  on  activities  and  personal 
interests. 

3.  Provide  experiences  in  classifying,  such  as  labeling, 
listing  alphabetically,  making  classified  book  lists. 

4.  Provide  creative  experiences  in  writing  original  stories, 
original  poems,  simple  plays,  and  articles  for  the  school 
newspaper. 
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II.  HANDWRITING. 

If  cursive  writing  has  not  been  introduced  earlier,  it  should  be 
introduced  in  this  year.  If  children  have  used  manuscript  writ- 
ing, they  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  this  skill  also  and  to  use 
it  for  labeling  and  other  work  where  it  is  commonly  used.  Pen 
and  ink  may  be  used,  if  the  school  desires  it.  The  teacher  should 
help  each  child  to  develop  the  ability  to  write  easily,  legibly,  and 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  his  present  needs  and  requirements. 
Special  drill  should  also  be  given  to  any  who  have  difficulties. 

ill.  Spelling. 

As  a  child  at  this  level  is  at  a  high  peak  in  his  ability  to  develop 
word  concepts,  the  teacher  should  provide  every  opportunity 
possible  for  growth  in  spelling  correctly. 

A.  A  definite  time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  teaching  of 
spelling,  and  the  words  studied  should  include  those  in  the 
spelling  text  together  with  those  needed  in  content  sub- 
jects and  in  class  activities. 

B.  Each  child  should  develop  a  spelling  consciousness,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  look  up  in  a  junior  dictionary 
"doubtful"  words  in  his  written  work. 

C.  Pupils  should  know  the  meaning  of  all  words  they  learn 
to  spell. 

IV.  Reading  and  literature. 

A.    Basal  Reading. 

Readiness  for  reading  in  any  subject  or  activity  must  be 
provided  and  definite  instruction  in  teaching  pupils  to 
read  should  continue  during  this  year.  Skillful  guidance 
must  be  given  to  help  the  pupil  make  steady  progress  in 
the  mastery  of  reading  skills  for  this  year,  and  an  interest 
in  wide  reading  of  informational  and  fictional  material 
should  be  stimulated.  (Use  Teachers  Guide  for  Then  and 
Now,  the  State-adopted  reader  for  fourth  grade.) 

1.  Oral  Reading. 

a.  Provide  experiences  in  the  mechanics  of  reading  to 
develop  the  ability  to  read  distinctly  and  pronounce 
accurately. 

b.  Provide  experiences  in  the  meaning  side  of  reading 
in  order  to  convey  the  thought  and  give  enjoyment 
to  the  audience. 
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2.  Silent  Reading. 

a.  More  of  the  pupil's  time  should  be  spent  in  getting 
concepts  than  in  getting  mechanics. 

b.  The  child  should  make  use  of  a  junior  dictionary  in 
getting  the  meaning  of  words. 

c.  The  child  should  grow  in  his  ability  to  recognize 
and  to  understand  words. 

d.  The  teacher  should  guide  the  child  in  building  the 
following  reading  study  abilities:  locating  infor- 
mation, understanding  what  he  reads,  evaluating 
what  he  reads,  organizing  what  he  reads  and  re- 
taining and  using  what  he  reads. 

3.  Literature. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  child  and  also  literature 
in  order  to  help  the  child  to  use  successfully  the  neces- 
sary skills  in  order  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good 
literature. 

B.    General  Activities  in  Reading. 

Include  reading  to  dramatize,  reading  to  report  to  others, 
reading  in  the  auditorium,  reading  reports  of  committees, 
reading  materials  for  programs,  reading  letters,  reading 
poetry  and  stories  to  each  other,  reading  at  school  parties, 
reading  books  brought  from  home,  reading  library  books 
both  for  information  and  recreation,  and  reading  signs, 
maps,  charts,  and  directions. 

Fifth  Year 

This  period  is  a  time  of  marked  independence  in  pupils.  Simple 
language  forms  should  have  become  habitual,  and  the  groups 
should  be  ready  to  enrich  their  expressions.  Encouragement 
should  be  given  to  use  more  variety  of  style  in  speaking  and 
writing  and  to  use  a  more  discriminating  vocabulary.  Enriching 
experiences  form  the  basis  for  many  activities.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  language  work  is  still  oral,  the  pupils  should 
find  pleasure  in  expressing  themselves  freely  in  writing  a  short 
play,  a  story,  a  letter,  or  a  poem. 

Page  references  are  for  English  in  Practice,  State-adopted  text 
for  the  fifth  year. 

I.  Expression. 
A.  Oral. 

The  teacher  should  guide  pupil  experiences  which  de- 
velop ability — 
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1.  To  carry  on  a  natural  and  courteous  conversation,  using 
an  enriched  and  pleasing  vocabulary. 

2.  To  become  sensitive  to  situations  requiring  courtesy, 
as  meeting  strangers,  apologizing  graciously,  acknowl- 
edging a  favor,  conversing  with  a  group  during  lunch 
period. 

3.  To  select  some  activity  in  discussion  period  which  in- 
volves division  of  labor,  as 

a.  Deciding  on  activity,  as  some  problem  in  history  or 
geography,  and  making  plans. 

b.  Working  out  plans  with  criticisms  from  the  group. 

c.  Presenting  the  completed  activity. 

4.  To  plan  programs  for  parties  for  special  days. 

5.  To  use  the  telephone  intelligently  and  courteously 
(p.  237). 

6.  To  make  a  talk  or  report  from  simple  outline  (p.  33) . 

7.  To  tell  stories,  anecdotes,  and  personal  experiences  in 
an  interesting  way  and  to  set  up  standards  for  judging 
such  activity. 

8.  To  dramatize  stories,  social  situations,  original  plays, 
and  units  from  the  social  studies,  using  puppets, 
marionettes,  pantomime,  shadow  plays,  radio  programs, 
watching  for  growth  in  imagination  and  expression 
rather  than  for  display  of  costuming  and  scenery  (pp. 
49,  109). 

9.  To  participate  in  and  enjoy  choral  speaking. 

Note:  Choral  speaking  is  the  interpretation  of  poetry  or  poetic 
prose  by  many  or  several  voices  speaking  as  one.  It  is 
intended  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  and  should  de- 
velop in  an  informal  manner.  In  choosing  material  for  a 
verse  speaking  choir,  less  difficult  selection  should  be 
chosen  first.  Ballads  with  refrains  can  be  used  easily. 
Story  poems  should  be  used  first,  then  lyrics,  and  lastly 
dramatic  poetry. 

References  for  teachers: 

Abney.  "The  Art  of  Choral  Reading,"  Seventeenth  Year- 
book, National  Elementary  Principals,  1938.  pp.  363-367. 

Gullen  and  Gurrey.  Poetry  Speaking  For  Children.  Ex- 
pression Company,  Boston.  1931. 

Othmen.  "Values  and  Procedures  in  Choric  Speaking," 
Twentieth  Yearbook,  National  Elementary  Principals. 
1941.    pp.  302-306. 

Weeks.  Literature  and  the  Child.  Silver.  1935.  pp. 
311-314. 
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10.  To  make  announcements,  explanations,  and  to  give 
directions  in  a  clear  distinct  voice  (pp.  64-86) . 

a.  Explaining  terms,  words,  symbols,  maps  and  charts. 

b.  Giving  directions  for  reaching  places. 

c.  Giving  directions  for  finding  and  using  library. 

11.  To  plan  and  set  up  standards  for  interviews,  before 
participating  in  an  interview  (p.  77) . 

12.  To  organize  clubs  and  preside  over  meetings  (pp.  15-20, 
237-238). 

13.  To  build  up  a  keen  interest  and  desire  to  enunciate  more 
carefully  in  speaking. 

14.  To  eliminate  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  errors  of 
speech  made  by  the  class. 

Written. 

The  teacher  should  guide  pupil  experiences  which  de- 
velop ability — 

1.  To  write  from  an  outline  of  one  or  more  main  points, 
a  paragraph  or  paragraphs  on  vital  experiences,  being 
aware  of  paragraph  unity  and  having  variety  in 
sentence  and  in  choice  of  words  (pp.  6-7,  150-193) . 

2.  To  be  sensitive  to  the  occasions  for  writing  friendly 
letters,  letters  of  consolation,  of  greetings,  of  congratu- 
lations, of  invitation;  to  write  business  letters  as  the 
need  arises  and  to  address  envelopes  correctly,  avoiding 
abbreviations  (pp.  16,  20,  77-81,  194,  236) . 

3.  To  take  notes  of  important  facts,  using  groups  of  words 
and  correct  capitalization ;  and  to  write  reports  or  sum- 
maries from  notes  (pp.  33-35) . 

4.  To  write  outlines  with  one  or  more  subheads,  using 
correct  capitalization;  and  to  write  stories,  brief  re- 
ports, or  summaries  of  books  from  these  outlines  (pp. 
13,  35). 

5.  To  keep  notebooks  in  the  various  subject  fields  (p.  14). 

6.  To  fill  in  forms  such  as  enrollment  blanks,  test  blanks, 
and  library  book  forms. 

7.  To  write  announcements  and  advertisements  for 
bulletin  board  or  newspaper. 

8.  To  write  minutes  of  club  meeting  accurately  (pp.  19-20, 
238). 
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9.  To  write  labels  for  collections  and  records  of  activities 
briefly  and  correctly  (pp.  50,  53,  63,  180) . 

10.  To  show  interest  and  increasing  ability  in  writing 
original  stories,  plays,  poems;  and  in  keeping  class  or 
individual  book  of  creative  writing. 

11.  To  show  growth  in  using  words  which  show  shades  of 
meaning. 

12.  To  make  bibliographies  for  use  in  developing  centers  of 
interest. 

C.    Technical  Skills. 

The  teacher  should  guide  pupil  experiences  which  de- 
velop ability — 

1.  To  show  mastery  in  functional  use  of  sentence  concept 
and  paragraph  structure. 

2.  To  use  commas  to  separate  the  quotation  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence ;  after  yes  or  no,  with  the  name  of  the 
person  spoken  to;  in  the  heading  of  a  letter,  in  the 
closing  of  a  letter. 

3.  To  use  quotation  marks  in  direct  quotations. 

4.  To  use  hyphen  to  show  that  one  word  has  been  formed 
from  others  and  in  a  word  divided  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

5.  To  use  periods  correctly  in  abbreviations  and  at  the  end 
of  sentences. 

6.  To  use  question  and  exclamation  marks  correctly  in 
sentences. 

7.  To  use  apostrophes  to  show  possession  and  contraction. 

8.  To  recognize  and  use  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
verbs,  adverbs. 

II.  HANDWRITING. 

Extend  the  abilities  of  pupils — 

1.  To  acquire  a  legible  handwriting,  executed  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  speed. 

2.  To  prepare  all  written  work  neatly  and  with  letters  of  uni- 
form slant. 

3.  To  display  evidences  of  a  definite  style  of  handwriting  and 
a  distinct  appreciation  of  those  qualities  contributing  to 
good  writing,  such  as  slant,  alignment,  spacing,  and  letter 
forms. 
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4.  To  use  pen  and  ink  for  practice  work  in  penmanship  and  for 
forms  of  written  work,  such  as  letters,  compositions  and 
reports. 

III.  Spelling. 

Make  adequate  provisions — 

1.  For  giving  more  time  and  attention  to  spelling  because  of 
the  increasing  amount  of  written  work. 

2.  For  building  up  a  spelling  consciousness  and  forming  the 
habit  of  using  a  dictionary  to  make  certain  how  to  spell 
words  when  in  doubt. 

3.  For  making  habitual  for  all  pupils  a  method  of  studying 
new  words. 

Note:  Select  all  cases  of  serious  disability  and  provide 
special  instruction. 

4.  For  concentrating  on  the  words  in  individual  spelling  lists 
which  pupils  cannot  spell  and  use. 

5.  For  using  possessives,  homonyms,  antonyms,  synonyms. 

IV.  READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

This  is  a  period  of  rapid  growth  and  wide  reading.  A  wide 
variety  of  reading  material  should  be  made  available  for  this  age 
and  a  genuine  desire  to  read  for  recreation  and  information  should 
be  established.  Training  should  be  given  in  developing  a  vocabu- 
lary for  various  subject  fields.  In  the  daily  directed  period,  skills 
which  are  needed  should  be  developed  in  the  child.  The  type  of 
material  should  be  adapted  to  the  various  groups. 

A.  Oral  Reading. 

Pupils  should  be  guided — 

1.  To  read  orally  material  from  easy  references  to  prove 
a  point,  to  locate  data,  to  supplement  thought. 

2.  To  engage  in  wide  recreatory  oral  reading  which  will 
develop  a  permanent  desire  to  read,  and  stimulate  in- 
terests in  different  types  of  literature. 

3.  To  read  prose  and  poetry  orally  with  ease,  fluency,  and 
feeling  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  audience. 

B.  Silent  Reading. 

1.  In  the  daily  directed  work  period  pupils  should  read 
silently  to  establish  such  abilities  as:  locating  data, 
making  a  simple  outline,  selecting  the  main  idea  in  a 
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paragraph,  organizing  ideas,  comprehending  facts, 
following  directions,  reproducing  the  thought,  draw- 
ing conclusions,  thinking  independently,  evaluating 
materials.  (Use  Teachers  Guide  for  Widening  Trails, 
pp.  6-11,  State-adopted  reader  for  fifth  year.  Refer  to 
State  supplementary  book  list  for  additional  readers.) 

2.  Pupils  should  be  guided  to  read  widely  easy  supple- 
mentary materials  and  to  solve  problems  raised  in 
social  studies  and  other  content  fields. 

3.  Pupils  should  read  newspapers  and  magazines  suitable 
to  their  ability. 

4.  Pupils  should  learn  to  read  graphs,  tables,  charts,  and 
legends  of  maps. 

5.  Pupils  should  know  how  to  use  parts  of  the  book,  as  the 
preface,  title  page,  table  of  contents,  index,  glossary. 

6.  Pupils  should  use  intelligently  the  encyclopedia,  the 
atlas,  the  dictionary,  the  card  catalog,  and  special 
reference  books  in  the  library  as  needed. 

Note:  Mott  and  Baisden.  Children's  Book  on  How 
to  Use  Books  and  Libraries.  Scribner's.  1937.  207p. 
$1.28.   Especially  useful. 

Sixth  Year 

Through  widening  experiences  of  the  enriched  curriculum  and 
the  conscious  purpose  of  the  groups,  more  interesting  ways  of 
talking  and  writing  are  developed.  Originality  and  freedom  in 
both  oral  and  written  expression  should  result. 

Page  references  are  given  to  English  at  Work,  the  State- 
adopted  text  for  the  sixth  year. 

I.  Expression. 

A.  Oral. 

Guide  pupils  in  additional  experiences  which  develop  the 
ability — 

1.  To  engage  in  conversation  (pp.  94,  124,  242,  243). 

2.  To  be  conscious  of  social  situations. 

3.  To  telephone  (pp.  19,  124,  217,  243). 

4.  To  take  part  in  discussion  by — - 

a.  Discussing  stories,  plays,  and  poems  that  the  class 
has  read;  class  projects  as  the  newspaper,  exhibits, 
social  living  in  the  classroom  (pp.  18-19) . 
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b.  Conducting  club  meetings  according  to  parlia- 
mentary rules,  being  able  to  act  as  a  chairman,  and 
also  to  take  an  active  part  as  a  member  (pp.  28, 
246). 

c.  Taking  part  in  informal  meetings  and  debates. 

5.  To  plan  activities. 

6.  To  address  an  audience — 

a.  Organizing  and  making  reports,  following  main 
points  of  outline  and  using  well  planned  sentences 
and  selecting  words  discriminately  (pp.  165-167) . 

b.  Making  short  talks  from  notes. 

c.  Making  announcements  about  school  activities, 
using  clear  cut  sentences. 

d.  Giving  in  a  coherent  manner  directions  for  reaching 
a  certain  place,  for  playing  a  game,  for  making 
specific  articles  (p.  244). 

e.  Giving  clear  descriptions  of  people  and  places. 

f.  Making  others  enjoy  stories,  bits  of  personal  ex- 
periences, and  anecdotes,  by  expressing  feeling,  by 
following  correct  sequence,  and  by  enunciating 
clearly  (pp.  10,  193,  245) . 

7.  To  engage  in  choral  speaking  (pp.  48-50,  129-130,  176). 

8.  To  take  part  in  dramatizations  (pp.  106-109,  154,  231). 

Note:  Dramatizations  should  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils.  Puppet,  and  marionette  shows,  pantomimes,  shadow 
plays,  and  dramatizations  of  familiar  stories,  original  plays, 
personal  experiences,  scenes  from  the  social  studies,  and  social 
situations,  such  as  making  introductions,  receiving  callers,  using 
the  telephone,  are  suggested. 

9.  To  participate  in  interviews  (pp.  20,  216,  244)  — 

a.  Planning  definitely  what  is  to  be  said. 

b.  Asking  important  direct  questions. 

c.  Quoting  exactly. 

d.  Being  courteous  at  all  times. 

Written. 

The  major  part  of  the  language  of  this  year  will  be  oral, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  written  language. 
Develop  in  pupils  an  increasing  ability — 

1.  To  write  letters  (pp.  14-15,  67-68,  125-126,  247-249). 

2.  To  write,  from  outline,  experiences  (in  one  or  more 
paragraphs),  using  correct  paragraph  form  and  prac- 
ticing habit  of  proof  reading  (pp.  102-104). 
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3.  To  prepare  clear,  concise,  exact  announcements,  direc- 
tions, and  advertisements  for  newspaper  and  bulletin 
board. 

4.  To  review  or  summarize  books  in  order  to  interest 
other  people  in  reading  them  (pp.  159-160,  207-208) . 

5.  To  fill  in  forms  adaptable  to  this  grade,  including  money- 
orders,  receipts,  checks,  and  coupons. 

6.  To  encourage  independent  and  original  expression  in 
editorials,  stories,  poems,  and  plays  by  keeping  class 
and  individual  records  of  creative  work. 

7.  To  make  bibliographies  showing  the  author,  title,  pub- 
lisher, date. 

8.  To  keep  records  and  reports,  such  as  the  writing  of 
minutes  (pp.  4-5). 

9.  To  take  notes  and  write  short  reports  from  them 
(p.  114). 

10.  To  analyze  and  write  notes  on  reference  articles  read. 

11.  To  make  simple  outlines,  using  main  topics  and  sub- 
topics, learning  to  make  written  reports  (pp.  102-104, 
165-166,  245,  249-250). 

12.  To  prepare  a  class  or  school  newspaper. 

The  School  newspaper 

I.  Values  of  newspaper:  (1)  Stimulates  written  English,  (2) 
Stimulates  creative  writing,  (3)  Develops  school  spirit,  (4) 
Connects  the  home  and  school,  and  (5)  Increases  interest  in 
reading  newspapers. 

II.  Problems  which  may  arise:  (1)  Who  is  to  work  on  the 
paper?  (2)  What  to  put  in  the  paper  besides  stories?  (3) 
How  are  book  reviews  for  newspapers  written?  (4)  How  to 
get  news?  (5)  How  to  publish  the  paper?  (6)  How  fre- 
quently should  it  be  issued?  and  (7)  How  it  is  to  be  paid  for? 

III.  Activities  in  developing  the  paper:  (1)  Visiting  a  newspaper 
office;  (2)  Examining  other  school  papers  and  local  news- 
papers; (3)  Selecting  a  staff:  editor-in-chief,  advertising 
editor,  art  editor,  sports  editor,  advertising  editor,  business 
manager,  reporters;  and  (4)  Selecting  a  name  for  the  paper. 

IV.  Organization  of  the  paper:  (1)  The  news:  school  news,  local 
news,  news  of  our  country,  World  War;  (2)  Special  Features 
— prepared  by  reporters,  such  as  the  editorial  page  or  sport's 
page;  (3)  Literary  Features — original  stories,  poems,  jokes, 
and  other  contributions  from  the  whole  school;  (4)  Odd  or 
unusual  facts;  and  (5)  Advertisements. 
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V.  Types  of  experiences:  (1)  Writing  of  editorials;  (2)  Eval- 
uating articles;  (3)  Reporting  interviews  with  teachers, 
members  of  other  grades,  and  interesting  people,  and  report- 
ing visits  to  interesting  places;  (4)  Designing  the  heading  of 
the  paper  and  stimulating  the  drawing  of  cartoons  and  illus- 
trations by  pupils;  (5)  Soliciting  advertisements;  and  (6) 
Managing  the  finances. 

C.    Technical  Skills. 

Provide  experiences  which  extend  the  ability — 

1.  To  use  in  a  functional  way  common  and  proper  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  prepositions  and 
conjunctions — 

a.  Using  singular  and  plural  nouns  and  pronouns 
correctly. 

b.  Using  verbs  forms  correctly. 

2.  To  recognize  and  use  declarative,  interrogative,  and 
exclamatory  sentences. 

3.  To  recognize  simple  and  complete  subject  and  predicate. 

4.  To  make  progress  in  using  the  forms  of  correct  usage 
listed  for  previous  grades  with  emphasis  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Correct  use  of  capitals. 

b.  Correct  use  of  period,  comma,  hyphen,  quotation 
marks,  apostrophe. 

c.  Correct  forms  of  manuscript. 

d.  Correction  of  at  least  five  speech  errors  common  to 
the  group. 

II.  HANDWRITING. 

Guide  pupils  in  the  ability — 

A.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  good  writing  in  all  school 
work,  in  social  life,  and  in  the  business  world. 

B.  To  regard  legible  penmanship  as  important  in  all  written 
expression. 

C.  To  acquire  an  attitude  of  self-criticism  of  all  written  work. 

D.  To  meet  the  desirable  standard  of  writing  set  up  for  the 
sixth  year. 

III.  Spelling. 

Help  to  develop  in  pupils  the  ability — 

A.  To  spell  words  as  needed  from  adopted  text  and  from  other 
accepted  lists. 

B.  To  spell  words  used  in  class  activities. 
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C.  To  use  the  dictionary  in  all  written  work,  acquiring  growth 
in  the  ability  to  use  diacritical  marks,  accents,  syllabica- 
tion, and  definitions. 

D.  To  use  correctly  words  learned  in  spelling. 

E.  To  spell  the  words  used  in  writing. 

F.  To  take  dictation  of  material  on  sixth  grade  level. 

IV.  Reading  and  Literature. 

This  is  a  period  of  wide  reading  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
and  enriching  the  experiences  of  pupils.  Skills  should  be  further 
developed  and  permanent  tastes  in  reading  established.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  readiness  in  all  subject  fields 
which  require  reading  is  developed.  Pleasing  habits  in  oral 
reading  should  be  established.  Remedial  reading  should  be  given 
to  those  who  need  it. 

(Page  references  are  to  Teachers  Guide  for  Roads  of  Progress, 
State-adopted  reader  for  the  sixth  grade.  Refer  to  the  State 
supplementary  book  list  for  additional  readers.) 

A.  Oral  Reading. 

Provide  experiences  for  pupils  to  read  orally 

1.  For  pleasure  by — 

a.  Reading  aloud  with  a  pleasing  voice,  clear  enuncia- 
tion, correct  pronunciation,  and  effective  interpre- 
tation. 

b.  Reading  with  ease,  appreciation,  and  fluency  both 
prose  and  poetry. 

2.  For  gaining  information  by — 

a.  Reading  to  prove  a  point. 

b.  Selecting  parts  for  dramatization. 

c.  Reading  the  single  sentence  or  paragraph  that  best 
expresses  a  main  idea. 

B.  Silent  Reading. 

Divide  the  pupils  into  groups  according  to  their  reading 
abilities  and  give  each  group  a  daily  directed  period  for 
developing  reading  skills. 

Provide  situations  which  will 

1.  Give  directed  periods  of  work  type  reading  in  the 
various  subject  fields  to  develop  vocabulary  and  reading 
skills  related  to  each  subject. 

2.  Give  practice  in  phonetics  where  needed  and  emphasize 
suffix,  prefix,  and  root  word  (p.  13) . 
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3.  Extend  the  ability  to  read  for  the  following  (thus  de- 
veloping good  study  habits) : 

a.  To  locate  information. 

b.  To  select  and  evaluate  materials. 

c.  To  organize  materials  read. 

d.  To  select  data,  relating  to  class  activities  and  indi- 
vidual problems. 

4.  Develop  the  habit  of  reading  easy,  suitable,  interesting 
material  to  gain  comprehension  and  to  establish  cor- 
rect eye  movements. 

5.  Develop  the  habit  of  reading  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines with  a  critical  attitude,  drawing  valid  conclusions. 

6.  Develop  the  habit  of  using  leisure  time  for  reading. 

7.  Develop  skill  in  using  all  parts  of  a  book,  as  title  page, 
author,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  preface,  table  of 
contents,  index,  glossary. 

C.  Vocabulary  Development. 

Give  encouragement  to  pupils — 

1.  To  notice  unusual  words  in  literature. 

2.  To  discriminate  between  shades  of  meaning. 

3.  To  remember  and  use  beautiful  phrases. 

4.  To  study  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

5.  To  build  concepts  of  meaning  in  different  subject  fields. 

6.  To  use  the  dictionary  (pp.  44-46) . 

D.  Use  of  Library. 

Emphasize  the  importance  of — 

1.  Developing  skill  in  the  use  of  the  library  for  pleasure. 

2.  Using  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  footnotes,  atlases, 
special  reference  books,  card  catalogs,  and  clipping 
files  (pp.  25-43). 

3.  Arranging  and  classifying  books  in  the  classroom  in 
connection  with  activities  or  subjects  of  study. 

4.  Understanding  the  system  of  classification  used  by  the 
library. 

Note:  Mott  and  Baisden's  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books 
and  Libraries.    (Scribner,  1937.    207p.    $1.28.)    Especially  helpful. 
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Seventh  Year 

An  extension  and  an  enrichment  of  the  language  arts  program 
is  necessary  for  the  seventh  year,  if  the  pupils  are  to  continue  to 
grow  in  their  ability  to  use  the  language  arts  effectively.  There 
are  specific  abilities  to  be  acquired  at  each  grade  level,  if  there  are 
to  be  no  gaps  in  the  development  of  the  desired  skills.  Stimu- 
lating experiences  in  reading  and  in  oral  and  written  expression 
which  grow  out  of  immediate  needs  in  meeting  classroom  situa- 
tions should,  during  the  year,  gradually  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
educational  level.  Each  pupil  should  be  challenged  to  develop 
greater  skill  and  to  progress  toward  broader  and  richer  living. 

I.  Expression. 

(The  page  references  given  in  the  outlines  that  follow  refer  to 
the  State-adopted  textbook  Growth  in  English.) 

A.  Oral. 

1.  Continue  experiences  to  enlarge  the  pupils'  speaking 
vocabularies  and  to  make  oral  expression  more  inter- 
esting and  colorful. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  participate  in  class  conversations 
and  discussions  by  contributing  worthwhile  ex- 
periences, ideas,  and  suggestions  in  a  clear,  concise, 
and  an  interesting  manner  of  speaking;  and  also  by 
listening  courteously  while  others  speak  (pp.  3-5,  32-33, 
37-44,  60-62,  110-111,  123-125,  237-238,  258-260). 

3.  Guide  pupils  to  correct  individual  errors  in  pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation,  and  grammatical  form  (pp.  5-6,  44- 
46,  271-274). 

4.  Teach  pupils  to  speak  with  notes  and  without  notes  on 
prepared  topics  (pp.  81-84). 

5.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  interview  people 
for  specific  purposes — information,  permission,  or  em- 
ployment (pp.  32,  252,  263-264) . 

6.  Increase  the  ability  of  pupils  to  observe  simple  parlia- 
mentary rules  when  presiding  or  participating  in  group 
meetings  (p.  265) . 

7.  Stress  the  importance  of  social  amenities  such  as  greet- 
ing visitors,  introductions,  courteous  use  of  telephone, 
apologies,  and  consideration  for  others  at  all  times. 
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Written. 

1.  Increase  the  sensitiveness  to  needs  for  letter  writing 
and  develop  the  ability  to  write  correctly  all  types  of 
letters  suitable  for  use  at  this  educational  level  (pp. 
16-20,  112-114,  249-250). 

2.  Increase  the  ability  to  make  and  use  correct  simple  out- 
lines, after  securing  necessary  information  (pp.  41-42, 
83-84,  267-268). 

3.  Extend  the  ability  to  write  clearer  and  more  meaning- 
ful paragraphs  by  teaching  pupils  to  use  the  following 
plan  of  development : 

a.  Planning  the  paragraph:  (1)  Decide  upon  a  topic 
limited  in  scope;  and  (2)  Gather  necessary  ma- 
terials. 

b.  Making  the  right  start:  (1)  Make  topic  sentence 
interesting  and  informative ;  and  (2)  Think  througfi 
the  ideas  to  see  if  they  are  all  related  to  the  topic 
sentence. 

c.  Developing  the  paragraph:  (1)  Arrange  in  good 
order  the  ideas  to  be  included;  (2)  Gather  more 
material,  if  necessary ;  (3)  Relate  every  sentence  to 
the  topic ;  (4)  Use  examples  or  illustrations  to  make 
any  doubtful  meanings  clear;  and  (5)  Link  the 
sentences  together  by  words  which  make  the  ideas 
easy  to  follow. 

d.  Concluding  the  paragraph:  (1)  Check  to  be  sure 
that  each  sentence  contributes  to  the  main  thought ; 
and  (2)  Use  a  closing  sentence  which  gives  the  same 
idea  as  the  topic  sentence. 

e.  Checking  for  errors:  (1)  Proof-read  the  entire 
paragraph;  and  (2)  Read  the  paragraph  aloud  to 
see  if  the  choice  of  words  and  the  sentence  structure 
sound  correct. 

4.  Develop  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  keep  records — a 
class  book  for  important  class  activities,  a  scrapbook 
for  some  specific  purpose,  a  diary,  a  notebook  for 
creative  writings  (pp.  31-32,  183-184). 

5.  Plan  experiences  in  writing  simple  news  stories,  edi- 
torials, advertisements,  minutes  of  meetings,  money 
orders,  telegrams,  and  other  writings  of  a  specialized 
nature  needed  in  class  activities  (pp.  48-52,  121-123, 
158,  264,  269). 

6.  Improve  the  ability  to  make  and  use  bibliographies. 
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C.    Technical  Skills. 

1.  Determine,  from  the  results  of  an  informal  inventory 
test,  the  commonly  used  marks  of  punctuation  on  which 
the  pupils  need  additional  practice,  and  help  individual 
pupils  to  correct  their  errors  in  punctuation  (pp.  105- 
107,  254-255,  279-280). 

2.  Continue  the  study  of  parts  of  speech  by  increasing  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  adverbs  and  by  emphasizing  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  interjections  as  such  (pp.  10-16, 
20-24,  28-30,  59-60,  138-140,  177-182,  199-212,  232-235, 
240-243,  253-256). 

3.  Increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  parts 
of  the  sentence — simple  subject  and  complete  subject, 
simple  predicate  and  complete  predicate,  compound  sub- 
jects and  predicates,  in  regular  and  inverted  order  (pp. 
6-10,  74-76,  94-95,  99-100,  134-137,  275). 

4.  Introduce  the  compound  and  the  complex  sentences  in 
a  purely  functional  way  (pp.  92-94) . 

5.  Select  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  language  errors 
made  by  the  class  and  concentrate  on  eliminating  them. 

II.  HANDWRITING. 

A.  Sufficient  skill  should  have  been  developed  by  the  seventh 
year  to  enable  pupils  to  meet  the  required  writing  demands 
of  everyday  life.  If  pupils  have  the  ability  to  write  neatly 
and  legibly  with  pen  and  ink  in  good  rhythmic  movement, 
they  should  be  required  to  do  only  enough  practice  to 
maintain  this  skill. 

B.  Provision  should  be  made  in  regular  writing  classes  for 
pupils  who  do  not  meet  the  accepted  standard  in  their 
daily  writing. 

III.  Spelling. 

A.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  learning  to  spell  correctly 
every  word  which  is  written  at  any  time. 

B.  Teach  pupils  to  spell  the  words  as  needed  from  the  basal 
text,  but  stress  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  spell  words 
needed  for  a  definite  purpose  in  a  sentence  is  of  more  value 
than  is  the  ability  to  memorize  a  given  list  of  words. 
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C.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  have  his  individual  list  of  words 
for  study. 

D.  Acquaint  pupils  with  the  spelling  of  common  abbreviations 
as  they  are  often  seen  in  print,  but  discourage  their  fre- 
quent use  in  written  expression. 

E.  Increase  the  pupils'  interest  in  words,  as  homonyms, 
synonyms  and  antonyms;  and  in  diacritical  markings, 
syllabication,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  such. 

English  Experience  Series,  VII,  pp.  27-28,  115,  251. 
The  McCall  Speller,  Seventh  Year. 

IV.  Reading  and  literature. 

(State-adopted  text :  Readings  in  Literature  I.  Refer  to 
the  State  supplementary  book  list  for  additional 
readers.) 

A.  Increase  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  read  independently 
in  many  fields,  as  biography,  fiction,  travel,  essay,  poetry. 

B.  Enrich  classroom  situations  by  the  frequent  use  of  supple- 
mentary books  and  library  materials. 

C.  Take  every  opportunity  to  use  natural  reading  situations 
(English  Experience  Series,  VII,  pp.  165-175). 

D.  Develop  good  reading  tastes  and  permanent  interests  in 
reading  on  levels  of  attainment  possible  for  each  pupil, 
realizing  that  uniformity  of  accomplishment  will  be  im- 
possible in  any  class. 

E.  Increase  the  ability  to  take  notes  based  on  reading  for 
specific  purposes. 

F.  Extend  the  ability  to  skim  for  desired  information,  to  out- 
line, and  to  summarize,  as  aids  to  effective  reading. 

G.  Extend  the  habit  of  using  a  number  of  books  in  seeking 
desired  information  and  of  recognizing  contradictory 
points  of  view  among  authors. 

H.  Increase  the  ability  to  read  a  prepared  selection,  suitable 
for  oral  reading,  with  ease,  fluency,  and  appropriate  emo- 
tional attitude,  and  to  read  at  sight  simple  material  on  or 
below  grade  level. 

I.  Work  systematically  to  enlarge  and  to  enrich  speaking  and 
reading  vocabularies  by  providing: 

1.  Firsthand  experiences — excursions,  experiments  dem- 
onstrations, and  observations. 
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2.  Vicarious  experiences — 

a.  Wide  range  of  reading  materials  on  pupils'  level  of 
comprehension — fiction,  biography,  poetry,  encyclo- 
pedia, and  varied  content  subject  matter  materials. 

b.  Visual  aids — charts,  graphs,  films,  pictures,  slides, 
maps,  globes,  and  posters. 

c.  Auditory  aids — radio,  recordings,  sound  motion 
pictures,  conversation,  dramas,  interviews,  and 
story  telling. 

d.  Manipulative  aids — exhibits,  modeling,  museums, 
sandtables,  friezes,  and  hobby  collections. 

3.  Definite  teaching  of  the  dictionary — (a)  Matching 
words  with  definitions;  (b)  finding  synonyms  for 
words;  (c)  classifying  words;  (d)  finding  antonyms 
for  words;  (e)  finding  prefixes,  suffixes,  root  words, 
and  other  cues;  and  (f)  identifying  form  (part  of 
speech)  for  specific  use. 

4.  Classroom  discussion:  (a)  Clarifying  meanings  and 
removing  misconceptions ;  (b)  Fusing  the  reading  and 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  (c)  Recognizing 
semantic  variations;  (d)  Creating  group  poems  and 
prose  writings;  (e)  Interpreting  elusive  words  and 
paragraphs;  (f)  Selecting  unusually  expressive  words 
and  phrases  from  reading;  (g)  Learning  the  vocabu- 
laries of  various  subject  areas. 

(See  Teachers  Manual  for  Readings  in  Literature  I,  the 
State-adopted  basal  reader  for  the  seventh  grade.  Con- 
sult the  State  supplementary  book  list  for  additional 
readers.) 

J.    Increase  the  use  of  the  library  in  seeking  information: 

1.  Extend  the  skill  of  finding  easily  material  needed. 

2.  Increase  the  ability  and  habit  of  using  a  bibliography. 

3.  Extend  the  habit  of  frequently  referring  to  the  dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia,  and  other  reference  books  for 
needed  information. 

Note:  Mott  and  Baisden's  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books 
and  Libraries,  (Scribner,  1937,  207p.    $1.28)  is  especially  helpful. 

4.  Encourage  the  habit  of  reading  widely  for  pleasure. 
During  the  seventh  year  is  a  good  time  to  check  carefully  upon 

the  vocabulary  of  each  pupil  and  to  strive  for  enrichment  if 
needed,  to  find  out  whether  adequate  reading  and  study  habits 
have  been  developed,  to  check  upon  each  pupil's  success  in  using 
reference  books  and  libraries,  and  to  give  each  pupil  a  sort  of 
basis  for  evaluating  his  ability  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and 
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forcefully.  As  a  means  of  looking  forward  to  more  successful 
work  in  the  next  year  this  checking  would  be  most  valuable. 
Standard  tests  might  well  be  applied. 

Eighth  Year 

During  the  eighth  year  there  should  be  a  continuation  of 
stimulating  experiences  in  all  phases  of  language  arts.  Skills 
learned  in  previous  years  should  be  maintained  and  new  skills 
should  be  introduced  and  developed.  There  is  no  easy  road  to  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  skills  necessary  to  clear  thinking,  vivid 
speech,  intelligible  writing  and  comprehensive  reading.  During 
this  last  year  in  the  elementary  school,  all  pupils  should  have 
fresh  and  challenging  opportunities  to  progress  toward  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  skills,  set  up  by  the  elementary  school  as 
minimum  attainments. 

It  is  important  that  the  language  arts  skills  be  made  functional 
through  correlation  and  integration  with  social  studies,  science, 
and  other  content  areas.  Classroom  activities,  such  as  publishing 
a  class  newspaper,  dramatizing  stories  or  experiences,  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  community  project,  are  also  valuable  in  press- 
ing home  the  need  for  language  skills. 

The  skills  and  topics  for  emphasis  which  follow  are  not  given 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  used  in  class.  They 
are  desirable  items  for  consideration  only  if  they  find  a  place 
because  needs  for  them  have  arisen.  Any  reference  to  the  use  of 
textbooks  is  meant  to  facilitate  the  location  of  material  to  satisfy 
pupil  needs. 

I.  Expression. 

(The  chapter  and  page  references  given  in  the  outlines  that 
follow  are  to  Elements  of  English,  Book  I,  unless  definite  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  State-adopted  reader,  Contact.  Refer  to 
supplementary  book  list  for  additional  readers. ) 

A.  Oral. 

1.  Emphasize  the  importance  to  pupils  of  participating 
intelligently  in  social  conversation  with  people  on  all 
levels  of  life  and  in  discussions  at  home,  in  school,  and 
in  the  community  (chapter  2) . 

2.  Increase  the  ability  to  present  talks,  announcements, 
prepared  reports,  impromptu  remarks,  book  reviews, 
and  dramatizations,  and  to  do  storytelling  and  debating 
(chapters  8  and  10) . 
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3.  Encourage  pupils  to  give  and  accept  criticisms  of  their 
own  work,  to  offer  tactful  criticism  of  the  work  of 
others,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  standards  of 
appraisal  (pp.  8-12). 

4.  Continue  to  increase  the  ability  of  pupils  to  understand 
and  to  use  simple  parliamentary  procedure  in  group 
meetings  (chapter  15). 

5.  Assume  a  definite  responsibility  for  helping  pupils  to 
achieve  satisfactory  progress  in  voice  control,  articu- 
lation, pronunciation,  choice  of  words,  and  correct 
language  usage  (pp.  50-60,  chapter  20) . 

6.  Insist  upon  pupils  being  courteous  listeners  on  all  ap- 
propriate occasions  (chapter  4,  p.  45) . 

Written. 

1.  Continue  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  letter  writing 
of  all  types  needed  in  everyday  life,  on  making  good  use 
of  outlines,  and  on  writing  news  articles,  book  reviews 
and  summaries  (chapter  6) . 

2.  Extend  the  ability  of  pupils  to  write  two  or  more  para- 
graphs on  related  topics  in  which  good  sentence  style 
and  structure  are  maintained  (chapter  7) . 

3.  Encourage  originality  in  the  writing  of  short  stories, 
plays,  poems,  radio  scripts  and  other  types  of  creative 
writing  (chapters  11  and  13). 

4.  Increase  the  realization  that  only  the  best  and  most 
effective  form  of  written  work  is  worthy  of  acceptance 
(pp.  6-12,  chapter  19). 

5.  Develop  further  recognition  and  use  of  the  eight  parts 
of  speech,  giving  special  emphasis  to  the  study  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  which  will  involve  the  study  of  the 
classes  of  each,  of  person,  number,  gender  and  case; 
also  to  the  study  of  verbs,  which  will  involve  the  study 
of  the  kinds  of  verbs,  of  tense,  voice,  and  number 
(chapters  5,  9,  14).  Adapt  the  textbook  materials  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  group. 

6.  Continue  the  study  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence — sub- 
jects, predicates,  objects,  predicative  nominatives 
(chapters  1,  9,  14). 

7.  Increase  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  simple  and 
compound  sentence  and  develop  the  understanding  and 
use  of  the  complex  sentence  (chapters  1,  3,  16) . 
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8.  Help  pupils  to  advance  in  the  application  of  the  me- 
chanics of  good  manuscript  form — capitalization, 
punctuation,  correct  word  usage,  and  correct  sentence 
and  paragraph  structure  (chapter  7). 

9.  Select  at  least  five  of  the  most  common  language  errors 
made  by  the  class  and  concentrate  on  the  complete 
elimination  of  them. 

II.  HANDWRITING. 

Specific  instruction  in  handwriting  in  this  grade  should  be  of  a 
remedial  nature  for  those  who  have  not  met  a  level  of  achieve- 
ment consistent  with  their  ability.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink. 

III.  Spelling. 

Supplement  the  basal  lists  of  words  with  individual  lists  and 
with  words  needed  in  specific  class  activities.  Emphasize  spell- 
ing consciousness  in  all  written  work.  Strive  especially  to  elim- 
inate the  misspelling  of  words  in  common  use.  (See  Elements 
of  English,  Book  I,  Chapter  12.  See  State-adopted  speller  for 
the  eighth  year.) 

IV.  Reading  and  literature. 

A.  Provide  for  additional  training  in  the  effective  use  of  the 
reading  skills:  Independence  in  working  out  recognition 
of  strange  words ;  increase  in  speed  in  reading ;  ability  to 
build  up  accurate  concepts  of  meaning;  ability  to  locate 
and  organize  information;  ability  to  read  well  orally; 
ability  to  take  notes,  to  summarize  and  to  apply  what  is 
read ;  and  ability  to  state  conclusions  drawn  from  several 
sources.  (See  Elements  of  English,  Book  I,  Chapter  21; 
also  Teachers  Manual  for  Contact,  pp.  33-37,  123-131.) 

B.  Encourage  pupils  to  increase  steadily  their  reading  vocab- 
ulary, and  with  it  the  ability  to  incorporate  words  into  the 
speaking  vocabulary.  (See  Teachers  Manual  for  Contact, 
pp.  30-33.) 

C.  Help  pupils  extend  their  ability  to  use  library  resources 
effectively  by  increasing  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
encyclopedia,  card  catalog,  bibliography,  and  magazine 
files.  (See  Elements  of  English,  Book  One,  Chapter  18; 
North  Carolina  School  Library  Handbook,  Chapter  VII; 
Boyd  and  others.  Books,  Libraries  and  You,  Scribner's, 
1941.) 
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D.  Help  pupils  increase  power  of  discrimination  in  choice  of 
books ;  learn  to  use  preface  to  interpret  and  select  books ; 
learn  to  evaluate  conflicting  materials. 

E.  Provide  for  training  in  reading  readiness  as  needed  in 
reading  experiences  in  all  subject  areas  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  eighth  school  year.  A  definite  preparation  period 
for  reading  history,  for  instance,  or  science,  enables  the 
pupil  to  use  skills  in  reading  more  effectively. 

F.  Seek  constantly  to  refine  reading  tastes  and  increase  ap- 
preciation of  good  literature  by  providing  a  background 
for  understanding  literary  selections  before  they  are 
assigned  for  reading,  by  encouraging  extensive  oral  read- 
ing of  good  literature  and  by  encouraging  memorization 
of  selections  chosen  by  individual  pupils.  (See  Teachers 
Manual  for  Contact,  pp.  38-40.) 

G.  Increase  the  desire  for  leisure  reading.  (See  Teachers 
Manual  for  Contact,  pp.  144-156.) 

1.  Ways  of  increasing  leisure  reading. 

a.  Provide  a  wide  variety  of  books : 

(1)  From  school,  city,  and  county  libraries. 

(2)  From  teacher's  personal  library. 

(3)  From  pupils'  home  libraries. 

b.  Give  encouragement  to  pupils : 

(1)  To  keep  personal  reading  records. 

(2)  To  read  book  reviews  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

(3)  To  give  dramatizations  and  character  imper- 
sonations based  on  reading. 

(4)  To  give  brief,  informal  oral  reports  instead  of 
lengthy,  artificial,  old-fashioned  book  reports. 

(5)  To  read  aloud  to  the  class  brief  interesting 
parts  of  recommended  books. 

(6)  To  make  interesting  written  reviews  for  use  by 
lower  grade  pupils. 

(7)  To  read  for  satisfaction  and  personal  pleasure 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  sharing  with  others. 

c.  Provide  guidance  in  the  selection  of  suitable  books : 

(1)  By  knowing  books  and  referring  to  carefully 
graded  book  lists. 

(2)  By  keeping  a  file  of  information  about  pupil's 
individual  abilities  and  tastes. 

(3)  By  browsing  in  the  libraries  with  pupils. 

(4)  By  respecting  each  pupil's  reading  tastes  and 
leading  him  gradually  from  poor  quality  to 
better  quality  of  books. 
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(5)  By  formulating  with  the  pupils  standards  for 
distinguishing  desirable  books  from  unde- 
sirable ones. 

(6)  By  observing  the  pupils'  reactions  to  stories, 
motion  pictures,  and  radio  broadcasts  about 
books. 

(7)  By  providing  time  for  free  reading  every  day, 
(See  North  Carolina  School  Library  Hand- 
book.) 

If  possible,  pupils  should  again,  as  during  the  seventh  year, 
evaluate  carefully  their  achievements  in  the  language  arts  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  They  should  look  forward  to  the  next  year  as 
a  time  to  strengthen  their  skills,  to  correct  deficiencies,  and  to 
progress  into  new  and  greater  enjoyment  of  literature. 

Ninth  Year 

The  ninth  year  should  mark  no  break  in  the  continuous  de- 
velopment of  a  language  arts  program.  The  high  school  English 
course  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of  education  indicated  in  the 
general  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  Language  Arts  outline. 
The  primary  concern  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  best  and  fullest 
development  of  individual  personality  and  the  achievement  of 
this  can  be  materially  advanced  through  the  language  arts  pro- 
gram in  the  secondary  school. 

Specific  objectives  in  oral  and  written  expression,  in  grammar 
and  in  reading  and  literature  follow  in  brief  discussions  of  these 
three  divisions  of  the  language  arts.  Brief  suggestions  also  are 
given  concerning  spelling  and  handwriting.  Each  unit  of  study 
contains  suggestions  for  activities  in  speaking,  writing,  and  read- 
ing. Every  high  school  teacher  should,  however,  emphasize  any 
one  of  these  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  whether  in 
connection  with  suggested  units  of  study  or  not. 

I.  Oral  and  Written  expression. 

The  immediate  objective  of  oral  and  written  expression  in  the 
high  school  years  is  to  provide  such  situations,  guidance,  and 
inspiration  as  will  enable  pupils  to  think  clearly  and  conclude 
soundly,  to  express  themselves  correctly  and  sincerely,  and  to  find 
satisfaction  in  self-expression. 

No  satisfactory  goals  can  be  achieved  in  either  oral  or  written 
expression  unless  every  teacher  in  the  high  school,  regardless  of 
subject  field,  requires  a  high  standard  in  oral  and  written  work. 
To  facilitate  such  cooperation,  it  is  suggested  that  the  English 
department,  after  consultation  with  other  departments,  get  out  a 
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standard  usage  chart  for  all  teachers,  showing  acceptable  forms 
for  manuscripts,  outlines,  and  letters,  and  giving  the  fundamental 
rules  of  punctuation  and  grammatical  usage. 

A  SUGGESTED  USAGE  CHART 

1.  Manuscript  form: 

a.  Flat  papers  in  all  departments. 

b.  Papers  endorsed  in  upper  right  hand  corner:  name,  section,  date. 
Sample  endorsement:     John  H.  Jenkins 

English  11  B 
December  1,  1942 

c.  Margin  of  not  more  than  y2  inch  on  the  right. 

2.  Sample  outline  form: 

I. 

A. 

1. 

a. 

(1) 

(a)  . 

(b)  . 

(2) 

b. 

2. 

B. 

II. 

Note:    At  least  two  correlative  items  should  appear  before  outline 
form  is  applied. 

3.  Letter  form:    Illustration  of  acceptable  practice — 

568  North  Church  Street 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 
November  18,  1942 

Mr.  J.  B.  Green 

643  West  Main  Street 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Sir: 


Yours  truly, 

4.    Standard  usage  which  should  have  been  established  in  earlier  years 
and  always  adhered  to  in  written  work: 

a.  Sentence  structure:  A  sentence  must  in  itself  express  a  complete 
thought.  Teachers  should  check  to  see  if  sentences  are  complete 
and  concise;  also  check  for  excessive  use  of  "and"  in  combining 
unrelated  thoughts. 
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b.  Capitalization  and  Punctuation: 

(1)  The  capital:  First  word  of  every  sentence,  proper  names, 
names  of  days  of  week  and  names  of  months,  but  not  seasons. 

(2)  The  period:  At  end  of  a  declarative,  non-exclamatory  sen- 
tence; after  abbreviations. 

(3)  The  question  mark  after  an  interrogative  sentence. 

(4)  The  exclamation  mark  after  an  emphatic  interjection,  or  ex- 
clamatory sentence,  phrase,  or  clause. 

(5)  The  comma:  To  separate  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a 
series;  to  separate  the  members  of  a  short  compound  sentence 
when  a  conjunction  is  used;  to  set  off  "yes"  and  "no"  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence;  to  set  off  appositives  and  their  modifiers. 

(6)  The  semicolon:  Use  before  i.e.,  namely,  viz.,  e.  g.,  and  for 
instance,  when  these  expressions  are  used  to  introduce  exam- 
ples of  statements  made  in  that  part  of  the  sentence  that  pre- 
cedes them;  use  between  closely  connected  coordinate  clauses 
not  separated  by  a  conjunction. 

(7)  The  colon:  Use  after  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter;  be- 
fore a  formal  enumeration. 

(8)  The  hyphen:  To  mark  the  division  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a 
line  and  for  combining  words  to  make  a  group  word. 

(9)  Parentheses:  To  enclose  words,  phrases,  or  whole  sentences 
that  add  to  the  clearness  of  a  statement  without  altering  its 
meaning. 

(10)  Quotation  marks:  To  indicate  exact  words  of  a  speaker  in 
direct  address;  to  set  off  titles  of  plays,  poems,  stories  and 
pictures. 

(11)  The  apostrophe:  To  indicate  the  possessive  case  of  nouns;  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  letters. 

c.  Spelling:  Each  instructor  should  teach  spelling  in  terminology  of 
his  subject;  also  check  words  in  general  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

d.  Grammar:  Subject  of  verb  in  nominative  case;  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  predicate  nominative  is  in  the  nominative  case;  object  of 
preposition  or  verb  is  in  the  objective  case;  each,  every,  everyone, 
everybody,  anybody,  either,  neither,  no  one,  nobody  and  similar 
words  are  singular;  a  verb  should  agree  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  not  with  the  predicate  nominative. 

Students  should  be  urged  strongly  to  reread  all  written  work  to 
be  sure  that  careless  mistakes  in  these  items  of  correct  usage  have 
not  been  allowed  to  stand. 

After  a  few  samples  of  written  expression  have  been  secured 
from  each  pupil,  the  teacher  and  her  class  should  determine  areas 
in  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  spelling  and  grammar  which 
need  additional  practice. 

Centers  of  interest  in  oral  composition,  letter  writing,  sentence 
mastery  and  written  composition  are  suggested,  if  the  need  for 
them  arises  in  discussions  and  written  work  in  connection  with 
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content  in  literature,  social  studies,  science,  and  other  content 
fields.  The  formal  phases  of  oral  and  written  composition  would 
then  become  functional,  a  wholly  desirable  achievement. 

Teachers  will  understand,  of  course,  that  oral  composition  has 
no  place  generally  per  se.  It  comes  because  something  needs  to 
be  said  in  relation  to  a  plan  or  a  purpose  or  an  idea.  If,  however, 
there  is  special  need  for  practice  not  gained  in  regular  activities 
of  the  class,  increasing  abilities  may  be  gained  by  using  the  fol- 
lowing activities :  retelling  stories,  sharing  personal  experiences, 
interviewing,  and  discussing  topics  of  current  interest  and  hob- 
bies. From  these  informal  discussions  the  pupils  can  progress 
to  more  formal  discussions,  and  to  dramatizations.  As  oral 
experiences  are  shared,  the  pupils  should  never  forget  the  essen- 
tial practices  which  make  oral  sharing  pleasurable  for  both 
speaker  and  listener:  poise,  posture,  courtesy,  good  listening, 
correct  grammatical  forms,  correct  pronunciation,  clear  enuncia- 
tion, and  pleasing  speech  tones.  Other  important  practices  are 
using  vivid  and  colorful  words,  and  avoiding  monotonous  sen- 
tence patterns.  Student  evaluation  should  not  be  neglected. 
These  activities,  if  adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
pupils,  will  result  in  clearer  thinking,  more  adequate  self-expres- 
sion, and  more  satisfying  companionship.  (See  Applying  Good 
English,  pp.  1-28,  61-67,  93-117,  and  other  texts  in  composition.) 

In  a  similar  way  "Letter  Writing"  (Applying  Good  English, 
pp.  33-59,  143-165)  and  "Towards  Sentence  Mastery"  (Applying 
Good  English,  pp.  61-67,  119-133,  380-404)  may  be  developed. 

II.  HANDWRITING. 

Handwriting  as  a  regular  subject  is  not  included  in  the 
secondary  school  course  of  study.  At  this  level  pupils  should  be 
able  to  use  the  attainments  of  previous  years  in  developing  an 
individual  handwriting  with  a  definite,  mature  style.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  all  teachers  require  that  written  work  be  done  neatly, 
legibly  and  with  some  degree  of  speed.  It  is  only  through  coop- 
erative effort  that  the  goal  of  acceptable  handwriting  can  be 
reached  in  high  school.  The  further  suggestion  is  made  that 
classes  in  remedial  writing  be  provided  as  needed. 

III.  Spelling. 

Spelling,  in  the  high  school,  should  be  related  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  functional  needs  of  the  pupils  both  in  English  and  other 
subjects,  with  all  teachers  uniting  on  a  plan  for  helping  pupils 
attain  success  in  spelling.   At  the  beginning  of  the  high  school 
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course,  by  means  of  comprehensive  inventory  tests,  the  better 
spellers  can  be  located  and  excused  from  further  drill  except  that 
needed  in  their  daily  work.  Remedial  work  should  be  provided 
for  those  unable  to  maintain  the  spelling  skills  of  their  grade 
level.  Two  helpful  methods  to  use  in  spelling  are  writing  from 
dictation  and  copying  written  work  correctly.  Words  from  the 
pupil's  own  list  of  troublesome  words  and  also  words  illustrating 
certain  valuable  rules  of  spelling  should  be  included.  The  habit 
of  consulting  the  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon. 

IV.  Reading  and  Literature. 

Children  first  enjoy  reading  for  the  story.  This  interest  re- 
mains paramount.  Young  readers  are  not  conscious  of  the  style 
of  the  author — his  skill  or  lack  of  it  in  developing  plot,  depicting 
character,  or  creating  atmosphere.  Only  by  having  their  atten- 
tion called  to  those  techniques  do  children  develop  an  appreciation 
for  literary  style. 

If  examples,  such  as  the  beautiful  diction  and  fundamental 
philosophy  of  "The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  thrilling 
words  of  "The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Address,"  are  brought  before  young 
students,  their  pride  in  and  love  of  America  and  the  things 
America  stands  for  will  grow  naturally  and  gradually.  American 
ideals  should  be  fostered  in  young  Americans.  At  the  same  time 
some  appreciation  of  the  literary  style  of  the  documents  in  which 
those  ideals  are  set  forth  may  be  developed. 

Some  specific  goals  in  the  teaching  of  literature  are  : 

1.  The  development  in  pupils  of  the  habit  of  reading  good 
books  with  understanding  and  enjoyment. 

2.  The  development  in  pupils  of  the  ability  to  think  clearly  in 
connection  with  their  own  specific,  recognized  and  self- 
determined  purposes. 

3.  Responsibility  of  providing  reading  instruction  at  all  levels. 

4.  Emphasis  upon  our  American  literary  heritage. 

5.  The  use  of  literature  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 

6.  The  provision  through  literature  of  a  broader  understanding 
of  life. 

Although  it  is  not  best  to  require  any  particular  amount  of 
recreational  reading,  the  following  is  suggested  as  minimum  for 
the  year :  one  novel  from  the  classics,  one  modern  novel  written 
for  young  folks,  five  short  stories,  one  biography,  one  book  of 
travel  or  of  science,  three  more  books  to  be  chosen  from  the  above 
or  other  types. 
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The  centers  of  interest,  or  units  for  study,  offered  below  may- 
be used  in  any  order  that  the  teacher  thinks  best.  The  unit  on 
"Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Library,"  however,  might  well 
come  first  since  it  is  valuable  for  orientation  purposes  and  is  rich 
in  skills  which  the  pupil  constantly  needs.  Each  phase  of  the 
language  arts  program  may  be  a  purposeful  part  of  any  of  the 
units  suggested. 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  LIBRARY 

The  pupils  should  think  of  the  library  as  a  section  of  the  school  in  which 
information  is  organized  for  easy  reference.  It  interests  them  to  know  that 
in  most  libraries  the  books  are  arranged  in  similar  manner.  After  discover- 
ing, by  means  of  a  questionnaire  or  informal  discussion,  what  pupils  already 
know  about  the  library,  their  information  may  be  supplemented  by  trips  to 
the  library  to  learn  the  arrangement  of  books  there,  and  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  and  the  card  catalog.  Each  pupil 
may  be  given  a  subject  of  intrinsic  interest  to  him  for  looking  up  in  the 
encyclopedia,  and  for  reporting  on  orally  later.  After  a  review  of  alpha- 
betizing, pupils  should  be  given  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  to  see 
that  from  it  they  may  learn  pronunciation,  accent,  spelling,  capitalization, 
distinction  in  the  meaning  of  words,  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  history  and 
derivation  of  words.  Although  the  skills  and  information  learned  from  these 
trips,  shared  by  the  group  in  oral  and  written  reports,  are  invaluable,  the 
feeling  that  their  familiarity  with  the  services  of  the  library  will  save  hours 
of  fruitless  searching,  that  their  discovery  of  new  interests  in  reading — for 
their  free  reading  program  may  start  from  these  trips  to  bookland — and  their 
sureness  about  words  they  wish  to  use  are  equally  important  outcomes.  (For 
this  unit  refer  to  Applying  Good  English,  pp.  77-88,  172-189.  Copies  of  Mott 
and  Baisden's  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books  and  Libraries  and  Boyd 
and  Others,  Books,  Libraries,  and  You  should  be  available.) 

By  the  end  of  this  unit  the  pupils  are  probably  well  enough  acquainted  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  club.  If  such  organization  is  set  up,  they  are 
ready  for  the  study  and  use  of  parliamentary  procedure  as  need  arises  at 
any  time  during  the  year.    (Applying  Good  English,  pp.  205-218.) 

LIFE  IN  EARLY  AMERICA 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  to  a  person  than  knowing  his  own  country,  and 
one  understands  the  present  better  by  understanding  the  past  from  which  it 
has  developed.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  early  heroes  who  shaped  the  desti- 
nies of  America  is  essential  in  these  days  of  changing  conditions.  Readings 
concerning  North  Carolina's  colonial  days  can  be  added  to  the  readings  in 
Good  Companions,  pp.  258-294.  Additional  readings  might  be  the  following: 
Penn's  Holy  Experiment  in  Government,  Paul  Green's  Lost  Colony,  Cooper's 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  James  Boyd's  Drums,  Gerald  Johnson's  By  Reason 
of  Strength,  and  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail.  Some  suggested  activities  are  as 
follows:  Posters  to  present  well  known  events  of  early  American  life,  a 
scrapbook  of  America  from  the  discovery  to  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
and  an  exhibit  of  Indian  relics. 
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If  the  teacher  and  pupils  prefer,  a  similar  unit  can  be  worked 
out  with  science  as  a  center:  Good  Companions,  pp.  208-254. 
Other  units  of  work  suggested  are  Journeys  in  to  the  Land  of 
Poetry  {Good  Companions,  pp.  390-434)  and  Dream  Worlds 
Made  Real  (Good  Companions,  pp.  436-500).  Teachers  and 
pupils  together  may  easily  plan  for  equally  satisfactory  explora- 
tions into  other  areas  of  literature. 

Suggestions  for  increased  enjoyment  of  books  in  many  areas 
of  literary  endeavor,  for  more  satisfying  uses  of  language,  and 
for  explorations  into  electives  for  succeeding  years  may  serve  to 
keep  interest  in  the  language  arts  on-going  to  the  Tenth  Year. 

Tenth  Year 

By  the  tenth  year  pupils  should  have  mastered  all  the  technical 
language  arts  skills  which  are  required  for  full  participation  in 
and  enjoyment  of  a  stimulating  program  in  literature.  Different 
centers  of  interest  are  suggested  under  Reading  and  Literature 
below,  but  the  teacher  and.  her  class  may  well  plan  together 
equally  satisfying  units  of  study. 

Handwriting  and  spelling  are  not  mentioned  specifically  in  any 
of  the  units  but  each  English  teacher,  and  every  other  teacher 
too,  should  insist  upon  legibility  and  neatness  in  handwriting  and 
upon  correct  spelling.  Definite  instruction  in  handwriting  and 
spelling  should  be  given  when  and  where  needed. 

I.  Oral  and  Written  expression. 

Work  in  oral  and  written  expression  is  a  part  of  each  center  of 
interest,  but  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  require  frequent  short 
compositions,  often  written  in  class  under  her  supervision. 
Through  the  speech  and  writing  of  her  pupils  she  will  have  a  fair 
idea  of  their  needs  for  additional  formal  instruction  in  skills.  She 
will  adjust  her  instruction  to  their  abilities  and  needs,  seeking 
always  to  raise  their  standards  of  work.  In  addition  to  work  in 
composition  and  grammar  which  may  come  as  a  result  of  need 
the  teacher  may  wish  to  set  aside  a  definite  period  of  time,  to  be 
determined  by  teacher  and  class,  for  special  attention  to  grammar. 

A  UNIT  OF  WORK  IN  GRAMMAR:  UNDERSTANDING  THE  SENTENCE 

Before  beginning  this  unit  in  grammar,  based  on  English  in  Action,  pp. 
181-277,  the  teacher  should  have  the  pupils  review  the  minimum  goals  in 
grammar  for  the  ninth  year.  By  every  means  in  her  power,  she  must  strive 
to  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  grammar  to  their  needs 
in  speech  and  writing. 

Minimum  goals  to  be  achieved  in  grammar  are  as  follows:  (1)  A  func- 
tional knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  pronouns  and  adjectives;  (2)  the  comparison 
of  adjectives  and  adverbs;  (3)  the  passive  voice  vs.  past  tense;  (4)  the  sub- 
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junctive  mood  of  verb  after  a  wish  and  in  statements  contrary  to  fact;  (5) 
the  clauses,  adjectives  (restrictive  and  non-restrictive),  adverb,  noun;  (6) 
the  recognition  of  verbals;  and  (7)  punctuation — colon,  semicolon,  and 
commas  involved  in  clauses. 

Another  unit  of  study  involving  much  written  expression  could 
be  one  called  "Let's  Write  About  Ourselves."  (See  Interesting 
Friends,  pp.  105-129,  396-406;  also  English  in  Action,  Course 
Two,  pp.  8-24,  42-43,  72-88.) 

II.  Reading  and  literature. 

Because  outside  reading  should  be  a  definite  part  of  each  of  the 
following  units  of  instruction,  or  centers  of  interest,  no  specific 
requirements  for  it  are  given.  Each  pupil,  however,  should  be 
expected  to  read  as  many  books  as  time  and  ability  permit. 
Probably  not  less  than  eight  books  should  be  read  during  the 
year ;  more  would  be  better. 

CENTER  OF  INTEREST:  HOW  TO  READ  THE  NEWSPAPER 

By  means  of  a  questionnaire,  the  teacher  can  find  what  papers  the  pupils 
read  and  what  they  read  first,  second,  and  third  in  the  papers.  Through  a 
visit  to  a  local  newspaper,  through  the  showing  of  a  film,  by  library  research, 
and  by  means  of  pictures,  the  pupils  can  find  how  newspapers  are  made.  By 
using  the  newspapers  subscribed  to  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  by  referring 
to  such  books  as  Edgar  Dale's  How  To  Read  a  Newspaper  (Scott),  and 
English  in  Action,  Course  Two,  pp.  144-155,  the  pupils  can  become  acquainted 
with  what  a  newspaper  has  to  offer.  They  can  set  up  standards  for  the 
evaluation  of  a  newspaper.  They  can  write  news  stories,  feature  stories, 
headlines,  editorials,  and  advertisements;  they  can  increase  their  reading 
ability  and  taste  by  learning  to  skim,  by  seeking  the  central  idea  in  an 
article,  by  adjusting  their  speed  to  the  material  being  read. 

Important  outcomes  are:  The  increased  ability  to  read  a  newspaper  with 
intelligence  and  speed;  the  setting  up  of  standards  for  judging  newspapers; 
and,  the  understanding,  through  discussion,  of  the  part  of  a  responsible,  free 
press  in  a  democracy. 

CENTER  OF  INTEREST:  HISTORICAL  PLAYS 

Julius  Caesar  by  Shakespeare  lends  itself  to  a  study  of  how  a  free  people 
under  the  leadership  of  Brutus  sought  to  save  themselves  from  a  leader  who, 
they  thought,  wanted  too  much  power.  The  pupils  must  be  made  ready  for 
the  actual  reading  of  the  play  by  oral  reports  and  discussions  based  upon  the 
historical  background  and  the  characters  as  they  appear  in  history.  Thumb- 
nail biographical  sketches  may  be  given.  The  play  should  be  read  in  class 
with  emphasis  upon  the  fast  moving  events,  the  characters  of  Caesar,  Anthony, 
Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  the  relationship  of  the  events  to  the  world  of  today. 
Some  scenes  may  be  dramatized  or  given  as  brief  radio  plays.  Certain 
notable  passages  might  be  memorized,  either  to  be  given  orally  and  separately 
or  as  part  of  the  dramatization.  Phonograph  records  of  Julius  Caesar  may  be 
obtained  and  used,  but  pupils  as  a  rule  enjoy  these  more  after  they  are 
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familiar  with  the  play  through  class  reading  and  discussion.  Related  read- 
ings are  some  historical  plays  of  today:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee 
by  Drinkwater,  Abe  Lincoln  of  Illinois  by  Sherwood,  Saint  Joan  by  Shaw — 
or  the  other  plays  in  Interesting  Friends. 

Other  suggested  centers  of  interest  are :  In  Step  With  the  Poet 
(Interesting  Friends,  pp.  239-284,  and  English  in  Action,  pp. 
164-178)  ;  Knowing  More  About  People  (Interesting  Friends, 
pp.  129-133,  and  related  novels  by  Eliot,  Dickens,  Hawthorne  and 
others)  ;  Americana  (Interesting  Friends,  pp.  539-570  and  Sand- 
burg's An  American  Songbag)  ;  Enjoying  the  Short  Story  (In- 
teresting Friends,  pp.  2-44,  67-103,  326-360,  422-427,  573-578). 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  pupils  should  look  forward  to 
increased  enjoyment  of  literature  during  the  eleventh  year. 
Since  the  social  studies  program  for  the  eleventh  year  is  to  be 
American  History,  they  might  well  look  ahead  to  more  work  with 
the  short  story  and  to  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  contributions 
of  American  men  of  letters  in  many  fields.  The  contemporary 
field  with  its  writers,  radio  commentators,  and  other  contributors 
to  the  American  scene  should  be  made  inviting  as  a  forthcoming 
area  for  exploration. 

Eleventh  Year 

The  language  arts  program  for  this  year  may  be  regarded  as 
an  over-view  of  the  previous  two  years  of  high  school  work  with 
an  enrichment  and  an  extension  of  experience  in  the  fields  of 
oral  and  written  expression  and  of  reading  and  literature. 

The  problems  confronting  the  teacher  of  the  eleventh  year 
class  are  more  easily  clarified  and  made  distinct  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  individual  pupil  achievements  in  the  various 
phases  of  English  instruction.  Nothing  is  more  encouraging  to 
the  student  than  to  realize  his  real  accomplishments,  however 
inadequate  they  may  be  for  the  tasks  ahead.  The  teacher  accepts 
the  pupils  as  she  finds  them  and  frequently  she  finds  them  poorly 
prepared  for  the  advanced  type  of  work  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
eleventh  year.  They  sometimes  are  not  even  able  to  read  well. 
To  discover  first  the  things  which  the  pupil  does  know  and  can 
make  use  of,  and  accept  these  as  the  beginning  point  in  the  year's 
work  for  the  individual  student  will,  for  the  poorest  as  well  as 
the  best  student,  lend  support  and  encouragement.  Making  a 
good  start  and  continuing  at  his  own  rate  toward  the  language 
arts  goals  for  the  eleventh  year  is  in  most  instances  assurance  of 
success  for  the  individual  student. 
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The  next  concern  of  the  teacher  should  be  that  of  planning  an 
interesting  and  challenging  course,  flexible  in  organization  and 
adaptable  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils.  There  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  the  English  course  to  become  dry  and  uninteresting. 
The  success  of  the  situation  lies  primarily  with  the  teacher.  Daily 
planning  is  absolutely  essential.  Some  effective  type  of  progress 
record  or  chart  for  each  pupil  and  each  class  is  evidence  that  the 
teacher  knows  her  pupils  and  is  constantly  checking  and  evalu- 
ating their  performances. 

The  following  statements  of  general  and  specific  principles  may 
serve  as  guides  for  the  development  of  a  curriculum  in  the 
language  arts  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  the  eleventh  year  pupils : 

1.  The  course  should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  text  or  series 
of  texts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course  in  English  should 
be  developed  with  the  idea  that  a  variety  of  texts  and 
collateral  reading  materials  would  be  available  in  the  class- 
room and  the  library. 

2.  Normal  situations  and  experiences  in  which  individuals  use 
oral  and  written  English  in  school  and  out  should  be  utilized 
in  establishing  skills,  interests,  appreciations,  and  habits  of 
usage  in  oral  and  written  communication. 

3.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  developing  efficient  habits 
of  reading  and  study,  including  research  techniques  in  the 
use  of  the  library. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  word  study  which  would  in- 
clude spelling,  history  of  words,  variety  of  words,  different 
parts  of  speech,  pronunciation,  syllabication,  etc. 

5.  Means  of  education  as  offered  through  the  radio  and. motion 
pictures  should  be  recognized  and  used  freely. 

6.  The  course  should  include  experiences  in  oral  and  written 
expression,  grammar  and  sentence  structure,  reading  and 
literature,  research  techniques,  movie  and  radio  apprecia- 
tion. The  work  should  be  organized  around  significant 
centers  of  interest  developed  on  the  basis  of  local  needs. 
A  topical  list  is  suggested  but  not  worked  out  in  detail  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  story  unit.  A  brief  but  detailed 
outline  is  presented  for  this  unit ;  it  is  only  a  suggested  plan 
for  consideration  by  the  teacher  in  the  necessary  pre- 
planning which  she  will  do  in  preparing  to  develop  with  the 
pupils  the  several  units  making  up  the  course  as  a  whole. 
The  time  used  for  the  various  units  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  length  of  the  term. 
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UNIT  OF  WORK  IN  SPELLING  AND  GRAMMAR 

Spelling  plays  an  important  part  in  all  written  language,  and  so  im- 
portant is  that  phase  of  written  language  that  it  requires  some  concen- 
trated, systematic  work.  Combined  with  other  English,  it  can  be  an 
-enjoyable  experience.  A  good  project  is  that  of  having  some  enterprising 
student  make  a  list  of  names  of  people  which  all  the  class  should  know 
how  to  spell  and  have  a  group  attempt  the  mastery  of  this  list.  Another 
good  plan  is  that  of  having  a  spelling  secretary  keep  a  list  of  words 
frequently  misspelled  by  members  of  the  group.  Also  each  pupil  should 
have  his  own  list  of  words  which  he  needs  to  master.  There  should  be 
some  form  of  testing  at  intervals  and  follow  up  or  remedial  work. 

A  concentrated  review  of  grammar  should  make  up  a  part  of  this  unit. 
Since  the  needs  of  the  pupils  should  always  be  of  first  consideration  in  the 
class,  all  students  of  this  level  need  to  master  such  parts  of  grammar  as 
the*  following:  Correct  use  of  pronouns;  correct  use  of  troublesome  verbs, 
recognition  of  tenses,  verbals,  difference  between  past  tense  and  passive 
voice;  use  of  objective  complement,  adverbial  noun  and  nominative  absolute. 
The  index  of  English  in  Action  should  be  consulted  as  well  as  other  refer- 
ences for  guides  or  helps  in  this  work. 

CENTERS  OF  INTEREST  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Since  American  literature  is  the  basis  for  this  year's  study,  the  content 
material  of  the  units  is  largely  taken  from  the  contributions  of  American 
writers,  past  and  present. 

I.  Understanding  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

In  this  unit,  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  American  writers  is 
to  be  stressed.  In  the  first  part  of  the  unit,  the  study  is  of  American  life  of 
the  past.  The  selections  from  Voices  of  America  include  those  taken  from 
pages  3  to  64. 

II.  Life  Lived  in  Various  Ways. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  Unit  I.  The  selections  from  Voices  of  America 
may  be  taken  from  pages  10  to  145  and  other  outside  sources  if  desired. 
Some  of  these  selections  may  be  studied  intensively  in  class  for  compre- 
hension and  interpretation,  whereas  others  may  be  read  outside  of  class 
and  reported  on  either  in  oral  or  written  form.  Further  reading  of 
selections  by  the  same  authors  will  be  a  worthwhile  activity  here,  and  can 
be  wisely  encouraged.  It  will  be  stimulating  to  other  students  to  hear 
informal  book  reviews  by  class  members. 

III.  Understanding  Human  Nature. 

The  suggested  materials  to  be  taken  from  Voices  of  America  are  as  follows: 
"Neighbors"  p.  348,  "Life  in  Zenith"  p.  390,  and  "In  the  Zone"  p.  547. 
This  unit,  with  two  plays,  lends  itself  to  varied  experiments  in  the  dramati- 
zation of  other  stories,  acting  parts  of  the  play  given  in  the  texts,  and 
other  activities  connected  with  the  drama.  Here  also  is  an  interesting 
place  to  make  a  brief  study  of  the  authors  included  in  the  unit.  The 
library  should  prove  especially  helpful  in  this  study. 
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IV.  Enjoying  Lyric  Expression. 

This  unit  might  be  introduced  by  having  students  read  or  recite  favorite 
poems  previously  learned.  Lyric  poems  selected  from  the  text  Voices  of 
America  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  and  by  students,  explained  and 
interpreted  enough  to  increase  enjoyment,  but  not  enough  to  destroy  interest. 
Poems  read  outside  may  be  reported  on  in  various  ways.  Some  children  like 
to  memorize,  others  like  to  collect  poems  of  certain  types  or  on  particular 
subjects,  and  still  others  enjoy  arranging  attractive  bulletin  board  displays. 
Attention  here  should  be  called  to  North  Carolina  writers,  especially  to  John 
Charles  McNeill's  books  and  to  Richard  Walser's  Book  of  North  Carolina 
Poetry. 

V.  American  Humor. 

Enjoying  humor  always  appeals  to  young  people.  This  unit  may  be  intro- 
duced by  informal  discussion  concerning  the  devices  used  by  authors  to 
produce  humor.  Students  probably  would  enjoy  reading  Stephen  Leacock's 
"Humor  as  I  See  It"  and  other  selections  of  humorous  nature.  Selections 
suggested  from  the  text  are  "Sergeant  Jimmy  Bagby's  Feet"  Cobb  p.  327, 
"The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog"  Twain  p.  478,  "How  to  Write  Short  Stories"" 
Lardner  p.  473.  Suggested  stories  to  be  told  or  read  from  outside  sources 
are:  "Two  Renegades"  from  Roads  of  Destiny  by  0.  Henry  and  "All  Yankees 
are  Liars"  from  Sam  Small  Flies  Again  by  Eric  Knight. 

VI.  Short  Story  or  Essay  Structure. 

By  the  time  the  students  have  read  humorous  short  stories,  heard  other 
students  read  and  tell  stories,  and  entered  into  discussions  of  these  stories, 
they  are  ready  to  write  some  form  of  humorus  narrative:  short  story, 
personal  experiences,  or  personal  essay.  Pupils  should  be  given  encourage- 
ment and  help  in  developing  some  definite  type  of  composition.  (Refer  to 
English  in  Action,  Course  Three,  pp.  192-227. 

A  study  of  the  short  story  should  develop  in  the  pupil  discrimination 
and  a  critical  sense  in  a  type  of  reading  he  will  be  doing  all  his  life.  It 
should  assist  him  in  learning  how  to  gain,  from  fiction,  experience  and 
information  about  life  that  might  otherwise  be  closed  to  him. 

A  good  short  story  must  have  (a)  one  person  as  a  center;  (b)  one 
incident  which  is  a  crisis;  (c)  one  effect;  (d)  an  experience;  (e)  pleasure 
that  is  true  and  lasting;  and  (f)  writing  that  is  clear  and  beautiful.  If  a 
few  good  stories  are  read  to  discover  if  and  how  they  adhere  to  these 
rules,  the  pupil  will  have  a  criterion  for  judging  other  stories. 

By  the  time  the  student  has  read  numerous  short  stories,  heard  others 
read  or  tell  stories,  and  has  entered  into  the  discussion  of  these  stories, 
he  may  be  interested  in  attempting  to  write  some  form  of  short  story — 
a  humorous  story,  a  brief  narrative,  personal  experiences  or  personal 
essay. 

Short  stories  by  American  authors  should  make  up  the  main  part  of 
this  unit,  but  collateral  reading  should  include  stories  by  British  writers, 
and  stories  translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Russian  short  story 
writers  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  development  of  regional 
literature.    In  every  part  of  the  country  authors  are  seeking  to  analyze 
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and  depict  the  significant  features  of  their  own  locality.  An  interesting 
problem  may  be  worked  out  by  outlining  various  regions  and  their  in- 
terpreters, poets,  novelists,  and  short  story  writers. 

Suggested  Procedures 

A.  Have  the  student  make  an  outline  or  chart  of  the  short  story  writers 
of  America,  using  the  American  literature  as  a  basic  guide,  placing 
each  author  in  his  literary  period.  Supplement  those  not  given  in  the 
text  from  the  suggested  list  given  under  "material." 

B.  Study  such  writers  as  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  0.  Henry,  Bret  Harte, 
etc.,  in  enough  detail  to  point  out  their  particular  contributions  to  the 
short  story- 

C.  Discuss  the  essential  elements  of  a  "modern"  short  story  with  the 
class.   Suggestions  are: 

1.  The  short  story  must  leave  one  and  only  one  effect  or  impression, 
as  for  instance,  the  effect  of  horror  in  Poe's  Black  Cat.  All  inci- 
dents must  help  to  establish  this  one  effect.  Consequently  all  non- 
essentials, no  matter  how  clever,  must  be  pruned  out.  . 

2.  In  order  to  achieve  this  the  author  must  center  his  attention  upon 
one  main  character  and  upon  one  climatic  moment  of  action. 

3.  The  story  must  be  brief  enough  to  preserve  this  "totality  of  effect." 

4.  The  story  must  be  so  well  written  as  to  appear  to  be  true. 

D.  Analyze  as  class  projects  about  five  stories,  pointing  out  the  elements 
of  each. 

E.  Have  pupils  analyze,  according  to  method  directed  by  teacher,  and  hand 
in  reports  on  a  minimum  of  ten  stories  read  individually. 

F.  Oral  composition  work  should  include:  Reports  from  outside  readings 
comparing  two  stories  as  to  structural  elements;  reports  on  work  of 
specific  authors;  reports  on  type  of  short  stories  contained  in  well- 
known  magazines;  and  reports  on  short  stories  grouped  according  to 
geographical  location,  occupations,  etc. 

G.  Written  composition  should  include  such  work  as: 

1.  A  character  developed  and  planned  for  a  short  story. 

2.  An  outline  of  a  plot  that  might  be  used. 

3.  A  list  of  newspaper  situations  that  might  be  developed  into  short 
stories. 

4.  The  ending  of  a  short  story,  part  of  which  has  been  read  by  the 
teacher. 

5.  A  complete  original  short  story.    This  should  be  optional 

VII.    Novel  or  Essays  (Literature). 

Moby  Dick  may  be  studied  in  class,  or  it  may  be  read  outside  of  class. 
Time  should  be  given  to  further  study  of  the  personal  essay  from  Voices  of 
America  pp.  156,  518-526,  527-546,  or,  to  a  study  of  various  American  novels 
with  work  assigned  in  the  library.  There  should  be  some  written  work  in 
which  summaries  of  novels  or  discussion  of  American  novelists  could  be 
employed. 
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VIII.    Who's  Who  Among  American  Writers. 

A  unit  may  be  developed  from  the  biographical  material  at  the  end  of  the 
book  Voices  of  America  p.  635ff  and  studied  as  Who's  Who  Among  American 
Writers.  This  unit  may  be  introduced  with  a  quiz — have  student  or  teacher 
write  on  the  board  the  names  of  any  familiar  writers  from  whom  the  students 
have  read — then  have  the  pupils  identify  all  American  writers  whom  they 
know.  This  will  help  individual  pupils  check  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
nationality  of  our  own  writers  and  will  motivate  their  study  of  the  writers 
of  their  own  country.  The  activities  of  this  study  may  consist  of  special 
reports,  discussion  of  favorite  authors,  grouping  of  contemporaries,  grouping 
of  writers  according  to  types  of  work  produced,  sections  represented,  or  any 
other  groupings  suggested.  Each  student,  for  his  written  work,  might  take 
brief  notes  on  a  number  of  writers  or  full  notes  on  one  writer,  and  from  these 
notes  write  a  report.  Special  topics  such  as  "Pulitzer  Prize  Winners,"  "The 
Guggenheim  Fellowship,"  "0.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Collections,"  and 
numbers  of  other  similar  topics  furnish  interesting  subjects  for  simple  re- 
search and  source  themes.  This  topic  presents  excellent  opportunity  for 
instruction  in  special  reference  books,  such  as  Who's  Who  in  America,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Authors,  and  Cambridge  Concise  American  Literature. 

In  all  these  units,  teachers  are  to  be  guided  in  their  selection  of  material 
and  in  the  time  used  for  each  unit  by  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Pupils  during  the  eleventh  year,  and  particularly  near  its  close,  should 
be  helped  to  evaluate  their  needs  for  still  unmastered  language  arts  skills, 
their  interests  and  appreciations  in  the  various  fields  of  literature,  and  their 
use  of  current  publications.  If  they  are  helped  to  progress  into  their  last 
year  of  high  school  language  arts  with  well-defined  needs  and  purposes,  much 
waste  of  time  can  be  prevented  in  that  year. 

Twelfth  Year 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  graduates  from  the  average 
North  Carolina  high  school  do  not  go  to  college,  the  twelfth  year 
is  the  last  year  in  which  many  of  our  youth  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  English  language  in  an  organized  institution 
under  the  guidance  of  a  trained,  skillful  teacher.  For  that  reason 
the  teacher  of  twelfth  year  language  arts  and  her  pupils  should 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  make  an  inventory  of  language  arts 
needs  and  plan  cooperatively  to  carry  out  activities  and  develop 
units  of  study  that  will  effectively  meet  them.  High  school 
graduates  should  know  how  to  speak,  read,  and  write  correctly,  j 
Modern  research  has  shown  that  facility  in  the  use  of  language 
contributes  more  toward  a  student's  success  in  college  than  any 
other  skill  developed  in  the  high  school.1 

Experiences  with  literature  in  this  grade  should  be  directed 
largely  toward  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  our 


*See  "Some  Implications  of  the  Eight  Year  Study"  by  Wilford  M.  Aikin  in  The  Bulletin, 
February,  1941,  National  Association  of  Secondary  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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heritage  of  English  literature.  However,  a  part  of  the  course 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  modern  reading,  legitimate  stage  plays,  motion  pictures, 
current  periodicals,  and  radio  programs.  For  many  students  this 
part  of  the  course  will  have  greater  functional  value  than  a  study 
of  classical  literature. 

The  order  of  the  suggested  units  and  the  time  spent  on  each 
may  be  adjusted  to  local  conditions  and  pupil  needs.  Additional 
units,  worked  out  cooperatively  by  the  teacher  and  her  pupils, 
should  be  used  in  many  instances.  Full  use  should  be  made  of 
basal  and  supplementary  texts  and  books  from  the  library. 

I.  Expression. 

UNIT  OF  STUDY:  SHARPENING  THE  TOOLS  OF  EXPRESSION 

To  give  an  over-all  view  of  the  grammar  that  pupils  have  studied  at  in- 
tervals during  high  school,  to  remove  the  handicaps  of  poor  tools,  to  develop 
a  sense  of  security  in  oral  and  written  expression,  probably  about  six  weeks 
in  the  twelfth  year  may  be  spent  profitably  in  reviewing  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar  and  punctuation.  The  emphasis  in  drill,  however,  should  be  upon 
usage  and  upon  sharpening  the  tools  the  pupils  actually  need.  Activities 
might  include  a  brief  pre-test  to  determine  needs,  proof  reading  and  reporting 
critically  on  newspaper  and  magazine  errors,  taking  dictation  for  accuracy, 
short  paragraphs  and  talks  on  how  to  make  rules  work,  writing  autobiogra- 
phies, the  writing  of  precis,  and  the  making  of  a  brief  mimeographed 
grammar  handbook.  The  work  may  be  based  upon  English  in  Action,  Course 
Four,  pp.  82-94,  233-393,  or  upon  outlines  and  drills  supplied  by  the  teacher. 
Emphasis  should  be  given  in  public  speaking  to  the  use  of  the  voice,  to 
posture,  and  to  diction  as  effective  aids  in  expression. 

UNIT  OF  STUDY:  LETTER  WRITING 

If  the  need  for  definite  instruction  in  letter  writing  has  not  arisen  sooner, 
it  might  be  well  to  close  the  school  year  with  a  unit  in  letter  writing,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  letter  of  application,  the  writing  of  thank-you 
notes  for  commencement  gifts,  and  of  informal  invitations  and  replies.  Pre- 
ceding the  actual  writing  of  letters  of  applications,  interest  can  be  aroused 
by  asking  some  prominent  business  man,  the  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, or  the  principal  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  good  letters.  Pupils 
should  learn  to  ask  to  be  considered  for  positions,  to  give  qualifications, 
references,  and  to  ask  for  a  personal  interview  in  clear  correct  form  with  due 
regard  for  the  tone  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  letter.  In  social  notes  the 
emphasis  should  be  upon  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  naturalness  in  expressing 
gratitude  for  gifts  or  parties.  This  unit  can  be  based  upon  English  in  Action, 
pp.  63-68,  in  so  far  as  form  is  concerned;  but  the  letters  written  in  class 
should  be  closely  related  to  the  life  needs  of  the  pupils.  Outside  reading  of 
famous  letters  should  be  a  source  of  recreational  and  inspirational  reading. 
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II.  READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

SUGGESTED  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

1.  Searching  for  Ideals  for  Heroism. 

This  unit  serves  to  introduce  students  to  the  early  sources  of  our  common 
literary  heritage.  The  young  people  should  be  guided  to  these  sources  and 
encouraged  to  observe  that  from  then  to  the  present,  the  ideals  of  courtesy, 
sincerity,  and  dignity  which  we  cherish  are  expressed  in  literature.  The 
materials  suggested  from  English  Heritage  are  the  following:    "Beowulf"  p. 

2,  "Canterbury  Pilgrims"  p.  15,  "Lord  Randal"  and  "Robinhood"  p.  38, 
"Ulysses"  by  Tennyson  p.  62,  "Recessional"  by  Kipling  p.  64,  and  "Spires  of 
Oxford"  by  Letts  p.  69.  Add  selections  suggested  by  pupils  from  their  volun- 
tary reading. 

2.   Studying  Human  Nature. 

This  unit  should  focus  attention  on  human  relationships.  A  study  of 
Macbeth  (English  Heritage,  pp.  137-199)  is  suggested  for  this  purpose.  The 
play  lends  itself  also  to  a  study  of  plot  construction  and  to  the  development 
of  standards  of  taste  in  choosing  plays  on  stage  or  screen.  Some  suggested 
activities  that  will  aid  the  teacher  in  making  the  play  "come  alive"  are  as 
follows:  Reading  the  play  for  story;  special  study  in  class  of  each  character 
and  what  he  says  or  does,  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  person  he  is;  the 
dramatization  of  important  scenes;  the  discussion  of  the  responsibility  for 
crime;  debates  on  problems  growing  out  of  the  play;  notebooks,  including 
quotations  and  pictures;  visits  to  a  good  photoplay,  with  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  action,  characterization,  and  theme;  reading  related  plays,  as  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  for  contrast;  and  preparation  of  a  written  discussion  of 
some  problem  in  the  play.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  pupils  should  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  human  nature,  of  the  effects  of  misdirected 
ambition,  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  play,  and  of  standards  of  evaluation  of 
subsequent  plays  or  movies  which  they  see.  Pages  233-239  in  English  in 
Action  will  aid  the  class  in  the  oral  and  written  expression  with  the  study 
of  the  play. 

8.   The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry. 

Although  this  unit  is  based  upon  the  many  poems  found  in  English 
Heritage,  pp.  288-388  and  upon  English  in  Action,  pp.  202-266,  the  teacher 
should  use  for  intensive  study  in  class  those  poems  which  she  feels  can 
become  real  experiences  for  her  pupils.  If  the  teacher  leads  the  pupils  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  music,  the  pictures,  the  emotion  in  poetry;  if  she  in- 
creases their  understanding  of  the  structure  and  figures  of  speech  in  poetry; 
and  if  she  develops  a  taste  for  the  best,  she  must  make  the  pupils  ready  for 
each  new  poem  by  asking  provocative  questions  and  by  giving  them  any 
necessary  explanatory  or  background  material.  Some  activities,  aside  from 
oral  reading  and  discussion  in  class,  are  as  follows:  Keeping  in  a  notebook 
favorite  poems;  grouping  poems  as  to  themes;  contrasting  sonnet  types; 
choosing  poems  for  various  occasions;  listing  subjects  that  might  lend  them- 
selves to  verse;  finding  something  that  will  arouse  every  member  to  read 
lyrics,  even  if  below  the  level  of  poetry  here  studied;  and  the  creating  of 
verse. 
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4.  Enjoying  Humor  in  Life. 

The  study  of  literature  should  open  up  to  the  reader  new  areas  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  surely  the  broad  field  of  humor  in  literature  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  unit  "Enjoying  Humor  in  Life"  based  on  pp.  334-509  in 
English  Heritage  and  on  pp.  193-201  in  English  in  Action  should  develop  an 
appreciation  of  English  humor  in  contrast  to  American  humor  and  should 
stimulate  a  desire  to  turn  to  literature  for  entertainment  and  for  escape. 
Some  suggested  activities  other  than  the  reading  and  discussions  of  selec- 
tions in  English  Heritage  are  learning  to  tell  humorous  stories  or  to  give 
reports  on  humorous  situations,  writing  limericks,  writing  of  amusing  situa- 
tions at  home  or  at  school,  keeping  scrapbooks  of  good  stories,  and  presenting 
an  assembly  program  based  on  some  humorous  story.  If  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  study  of  all  selections  in  class,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  or 
any  other  of  the  selections  may  be  read  outside  of  class.  Other  related 
readings  are  Alice  in  Wonderland  by  Carroll  and  The  Flying  Yorkshireman 
by  Eric  Knight. 

5.  An  Outlook  on  Life. 

As  the  students  of  the  twelfth  year  approach  graduation,  often  they  begin 
to  have  a  more  critical  outlook  on  life.  In  learning  to  write  letters  of 
application,  to  engage  in  satisfactory  interviews  for  college  admissions  or 
business  positions,  to  defend  their  own  beliefs  and  to  gain  proper  interpreta- 
tions of  life  for  help  in  clarifying  their  own  views,  these  materials  are 
suggested:  English  in  Action,  Course  Four,  p.  63ff,  and  English  Heritage: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  p.  631;  "Mystery  of  Life  and  Its  Arts,"  p.  119; 
"Requiem,"  p.  657;  "Polonius'  Advice  to  Laertes,"  p.  585;  "Break,  Break, 
Break,"  p.  653;  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  p.  318.  Precis  writing  in 
interpreting  the  author's  meaning;  recording  impressions  in  essays,  letters 
and  talks;  keeping  notebooks;  and  writing  social  and  business  letters  are 
worthwhile  activities  here.  The  probable  outcomes  should  include  the  in- 
creased ability  of  the  student  to  achieve  definite  needs  through  clear,  concise 
speech  or  writing;  the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  literature;  and  the 
ability  to  clarify  his  own  thinking  about  his  problems. 

6.  Considering  Social  Problems. 

This  unit  should  be  built  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  group.  Because  the  year's 
study  in  literature  is  based  on  our  English  heritage,  this  might  be  a  good 
place  to  consider  common  problems  of  English  and  American  people.  From 
English  in  Action  correct  forms  may  be  taught  for  informal  debating  and 
essay  writing. 

Reference:    English  in  Action,  Course  Four,  p.  193f£. 
From  English  Heritage,  the  following  may  be  used: 

"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church  Yard,"  Gray  p.  55. 

"A  Man's  A  Man  for  A'  That,"  Burns  p.  59. 

"The  Deserted  Village,"  Goldsmith  p.  101. 

"The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  Hood  p.  128. 

"Quality,"  Galsworthy  p.  90. 

"Love  of  Country,"  Scott  p.  654. 

"The  Lost  Leader,"  Browning  p.  126. 

Activities  of  the  class  should  include  reading  for  thought  and  sum- 
marizing, selection  of  special  poems  for  study  in  class,  debating  topics  of 
current  interest  or  topics  based  on  reading.    From  this  study  the  class 
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should  emerge  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  common  heritage  and 
common  problems  of  Britons  and  Americans,  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
through  the  use  of  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  open  forum. 

7.   Enjoying  the  Photoplay. 

To  attain  the  objective,  the  setting  up  of  standards  for  the  judging  of 
motion  pictures,  the  class  first  can  bring  reviews  clipped  from  the  better 
papers  and  magazines.  These  criticisms  with  oral  discussion  in  class, 
based  on  books  about  the  photoplay,  can  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  evalua- 
tive criteria.  These  criteria  may  be  concerned  with  the  photography,  the 
settings,  the  story  and  its  logical  conclusion,  the  characterization,  and  the 
values  expressed.  Class  visits  to  theatres,  the  writing  of  brief  reviews, 
the  investigation  of  certain  technical  aspects  of  the  making  of  pictures, 
and  a  review  of  the  history  of  motion  pictures  are  suggested  activities 
that  might  lead  to  a  more  discriminating  interest  in  motion  pictures. 
These  major  interests  should  be  followed  by  work  in  oral  and  written 
composition. 

Electives  in  English 

Language  Arts  provide  a  great  variety  of  interests  and  possible 
topics  for  study  and  discussion.  Many  times  the  size  of  classes 
or  lack  of  time  prevents  the  pursuance  of  these  subjects  in  a 
regular  English  class. 

Electives  taught  by  capable  and  interested  teachers  should  pro- 
vide supplementary  and  complementary  work  for  students  in- 
terested in  special  phases  of  English,  or  in  need  of  additional  help 
in  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  language  arts.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  elective  courses  shall  supplant  basic  courses  in  the 
language  arts  curriculum. 

In  order  that  electives  may  be  of  the  greatest  values  in  any 
school,  careful  guidance  and  recommendations  should  be  given  by 
the  teachers.  Without  this  intelligent  guidance,  the  electives 
may  mean  little. 

The  following  list  was  worked  out  by  a  number  of  experienced 
high  school  teachers.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  school  would  offer 
all  the  electives  suggested.  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  grade  placement  of  elective  courses  and  the  number  of 
courses  that  should  be  offered  in  a  given  field.  It  is  suggested 
that  electives  in  high  school  English  be  chosen  from  this  list,  with 
due  regard  for  needs  of  pupils,  size  of  school,  and  facilities  for 
teaching : 
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Subject 
%  Speech 

2.  Journalism 


Content 
Debating 
Choral  Reading,etc. 
History  of  Journalism,  1  or  2  units 

especially  American 
Mechanics  of  Writing 
Advertising 
News  Writing  and 

Make-up 


Credit  Grade 
Maximum  2  units    9, 10  or  11 


11  and  12 


3.  Dramatics 


4.  Radio 


5.  Business  English 
(When  not  given 
in  commercial 
course. ) 

6.  Interpretative 
Reading 

7.  Creative  English 

8.  Personal  English 


9.  Dramatic 
Literature 


Reading  Plays 
Putting  on  Plays 
Producing  Plays 
Appreciation 
Panel  Discussion 
Dramatic  Programs 
Speech  Drill 
Script  Writing 
Business  Forms, 
Letters,  etc. 


Remedial  and 

Corrective 

Broader  Reading 

Creative  Writing 

Business 

Social 

Etiquette 

Oral  and  Written 

Reading — 

Modern  and  Classic 


2  units 

1  or  2  units 

1  unit 

1  unit 
1  unit 
1  unit 

1  unit 


9, 10, 11,  or  12 
10,  11,  12 

11  or  12 

9  or  10 
11  or  12 
9  or  10 

12 


SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  TWELVE  YEAR  PROGRAM 
IN  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

I.  Books. 

Betts.    The  Prevention  and  Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties.   Row.  1936. 
Center  and  Persons.    Teaching  High  School  Students  to  Read.  Appleton. 
1937. 

Cole.    The  Improvement  of  Reading  with  Special  Reference  to  Remedial 

Instruction.   Farrar.  1938. 
Dolch.    A  Manual  for  Remedial  Reading.   The  Garrard  Press,  Champaign, 

Illinois.  1939. 

Durrell.    Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities.    World.  1940. 

Gans.  Guiding  Children's  Reading  Through  Experiences.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1941. 

Gates.    The  Improvement  of  Reading.    Macmillan.    1935.  (Revised.) 

Harrison.    Reading  Readiness  (Second  Edition).    Houghton.  1939. 

Hildreth.  Learning  the  Three  R's.  Educational  Publishers,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia. 1936. 
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Jenkins.    Language  Development  in  Elementary  Grades.   Nelson.  1936. 
Lee  and  Lee.    The  Child  and  His  Curriculum.   Appleton.   1940.  Chapters 
X  and  XIV. 

Macomber.  Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Elementary  School.  Amer- 
ican. 1941. 

McCallister.  Remedial  and  Corrective  Instruction  in  Reading.  Appleton. 
1936. 

McKee.    Language  in  the  Elementary  School.    Houghton.  1939. 

  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton. 

1934. 

Rue.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades.  American  Library 
Association,  Chicago.  1940. 

  Subject  Index  to  Readers  (Grades  1-3).  American  Library  As- 
sociation, Chicago.  1938. 

Strang.  Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading  in  High  School  and 
College.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1938. 

Weeks.    Literature  and  the  Child.    Silver.  1935. 

Witty  and  Kopel.    Reading  and  the  Educative  Process.   Ginn.  1939. 

II.  Magazines. 

Childhood  Education.    Journal  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Elementary  English  Review.   Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  Elementary  School  Journal.   University  of  Chicago. 
The  English  Journal.    University  of  Chicago. 

HI.   Monographs  and  Reports. 

Appy,  Nellie,  Editor.  Pupils  are  People.  A  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Individual  Differences,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.  1941. 

Broening,  Angela  M.,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  Conducting  Experiences  in  English.  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.  1939. 

Hatfield,  W.  Wilbur.  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.  1935. 

N.  E.  A.  Research  Bulletin.  Reading  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  School. 
January,  1942. 

IV.  Yearbooks. 

Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C.  1941. 

New  Practices  in  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  229-704.  Seven- 
teenth Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  1938. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading:  A  Second  Report.  Thirty-sixth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  1937. 
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Foreign  Languages 

It  is  recommended  that  no  foreign  language  be  offered  below 
the  ninth  grade.  Any  foreign  languages  offered  should  be  on  an 
elective  basis.  The  content  of  the  courses  should  be  approxi- 
mately that  which  is  outlined  in  Publication  No.  188  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Courses  of  Study  in  Foreign 
Languages.  The  bulletin  outlines  courses  of  study  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

At  least  one  foreign  language  should  be  offered  to  all  students 
even  though  no  foreign  language  is  required  for  high  school 
graduation.  Students  planning  to  continue  their  education  in 
college  should  be  directed  into  proper  foreign  language  courses. 
The  following  statement  will  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  in 
counselling  high  school  students  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
a  foreign  language  course  and  in  the  choice  of  a  specific  language 
where  more  than  one  is  offered:1 

In  the  civilization  of  the  Western  World,  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
has  always  been  a  basic  part  of  education.  Interchange  of  ideas  through 
language  made  the  Western  World  a  cultural  unit.  It  is  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  Americans  know  foreign  languages. 

I.   Reasons  for  Studying  Foreign  Languages. 

For  many  reasons,  students  in  North  Carolina  high  schools  should  be 
guided  to  study  foreign  languages. 

1.  To  Create  International  Understanding.  High-school  students  today 
will  be  citizens  tomorrow,  with  the  duty  of  leading  the  world  to  build  a 
post-war  civilization  that  must  be  better  than  the  old  one.  Radio  and 
airplanes  have  shrunk  the  oceans  and  made  the  most  distant  peoples  our 
neighbors.  Their  voices  come  to  us  by  radio;  their  affairs  are  laid  before 
us  in  the  daily  papers.  Because  many  of  their  affairs  concern  us,  we  must 
be  able  to  talk  with  them,  to  understand  how  they  think  and  feel.  Students 
today  must  work  with  them  in  building  the  world  tomorrow.  To  build  the 
right  kind  of  world,  one  that  can  live,  work,  and  progress  in  peace, 
students  today  must  become  more  than  Carolina-minded  or  even  American- 
minded;  they  must  become  international-minded,  that  is,  neighbor-minded 
and  human-minded. 

Nations  differ  from  one  another.  To  work  together,  they  need  not  be 
alike;  to  contribute  most  to  one  another,  they  should  not  be  alike.  But 
they  must  understand  one  another.  In  the  past,  Americans  have  not 
understood  other  peoples  very  well;  Americans  have  avoided  the  painful 
problems  of  other  nations,  only  to  be  drawn  into  the  bloody  wars  that 
follow  when  these  problems  are  not  solved.  As  the  age  of  air  power  un- 
folds before  us,  we  have  got  to  understand  that  our  neighbors  across  the 


iThis  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Modern  Language  Group  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association,  J.  O.  Bailey,  Chairman,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Central  Curriculum 
Committee.    It  was  not  edited. 
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narrowed  seas  are  as  wise  as  we  are,  in  some  things  wiser;  they  resent  it 
if  we  think  of  them  as  Chinks,  Wops,  Spies,  or  Frogs;  they  bleed  like  us, 
if  we  prick  them.  They  may  fight  with  skill  and  courage  if  they  think 
we  are  trying  to  bully  them. 

In  studying  a  foreign  language  a  student  greets  the  high  adventure  of 
discovering  something  beyond  his  present  horizon.  He  finds  that  not  all 
progress  is  American  and  that  the  American  way  is  not  the  only  good  way 
of  doing  something.  Science  and  art,  for  instance,  express  the  mind  of 
no  nation,  but  of  mankind;  they  are  international.  But  in  the  Machine 
Age  into  which  the  students  of  today  are  growing  up,  not  only  science  and 
art,  but  also  management  of  the  products  of  science  and  art  must  be 
international.  Government,  commerce,  education,  and  all  the  activities 
of  the  human  mind  need  international  wisdom.  Without  it,  men  may  use 
machines  to  make  our  world  a  slaughter  pen;  with  it,  they  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  better  world  than  men  have  ever  lived  in.  The  world  that 
students  of  today  must  make,  the  issues  they  vote  for,  must  respect  other 
peoples,  their  special  skills,  and  their  wisdom.  Learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  a  basic  way  to  understand  a  foreign  people,  their  ways  of  thinking 
and  their  rights  and  hopes. 

There  are  also  immediate,  "practical"  reasons  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages. 

2.  To  Prepare  the  Student  for  Travel  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow.  In  the 
new  world,  today's  students  are  going  to  travel  more  than  men  have  ever 
travelled  before,  for  they  are  growing  up  into  an  age  of  rapid,  easy  trans- 
portation. Airplanes  will  cut  down  distances  around  the  world  for  them 
as  the  automobile  cut  down  the  distance  to  New  York  for  their  parents. 
And  yet,  with  no  language  but  English,  they  may  herd  like  cattle  through 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Buenos  Ayres;  a  guide  will  point  out  what  to  see,  and 
they  will  look  at  its  surface.  They  will  eat  American  food  in  American 
restaurants,  because  they  will  not  understand  the  menus  of  Paris  or 
Vienna,  noted  for  their  strange,  fine  foods;  they  will  attend  moving  pic- 
tures made  in  Hollywood,  because  they  will  not  understand  the  dialogue 
of  the  native  theatres.  They  will  be  strangers,  at  the  mercy  of  taxi- 
drivers  in  a  strange  land.  But  with  some  knowledge  of  French,  for 
instance,  they  may  go  where  they  please  in  Paris,  do  what  they  please,  and 
feel  that  this  great,  old  city,  too,  is  home. 

3.  To  Prepare  the  Student  for  College  and  for  Professional  or  Business 
Success.  For  economic  reasons,  a  student  should  elect  foreign  languages. 
The  colleges  require  the  student  to  have  some  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  before  he  begins  to  study  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  engineering, 
or  any  other  profession.  He  must  know  something  of  at  least  two  foreign 
languages  to  do  advanced  work  in  science.  Even  if  he  plans  not  to  go  to 
college,  but  to  find  a  job  with  promise  in  it  and  work  up  toward  a  career, 
he  still  may  find  a  foreign  language  valuable.  The  application  blanks  of 
firms  large  enough  to  print  application  blanks  ask  what  languages  the 
applicant  knows  and  how  well  he  knows  them.  Civil  Service  blanks  ask 
that.  A  foreign  language  enlarges  the  student's  choice  of  the  work  he  will 
do  and  the  career  he  will  make.  In  the  service  of  our  government,  he  may 
apply  to  be  an  immigration  official,  customs  officer,  translator,  embassy 
clerk,  or  consul;  he  may  become  an  ambassador,  as  other  North  Caro- 
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linians  have.  He  may  become  a  foreign-news  analyst,  correspondent,  or 
representative  of  a  newspaper  syndicate.  In  business,  the  field  is  limitless: 
book-translator  for  publishers,  exporting  and  importing  clerk,  foreign 
buyer,  seller,  or  agent  for  large  firms,  foreign  travelling-salesman,  worker 
in  the  merchant  marine,  foreign-tour  conductor  or  interpreter,  radio- 
announcer,  etc.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  work  open  to  the 
student  who  knows  a  foreign  language.  These  reasons  concern  making 
money. 

4.  To  Develop  a  Balanced  Personality  and  a  Thoughtful  Mind.  Other 
equally  practical  reasons  concern  making  a  balanced  person.  The  man  is 
the  measure  of  his  success;  the  kind  of  person  he  is,  is  more  important 
than  the  money  he  salts  away.  No  one  wants  to  be  a  provincial,  narrow 
person,  smugly  convinced  that  his  little  town  (good  as  it  may  be)  is  the 
only  town  worth  living  in,  and  his  way  of  seeing  things,  the  only  right 
way.  The  student  cannot  grow  big  enough  to  compare  himself  with  others 
merely  by  wanting  to  be  big.  He  has  to  know  about  others,  not  merely 
people  in  America,  but  people  in  France  and  Argentina.  Through  study 
of  a  foreign  people  who  lead  different  lives,  eat  different  foods,  think 
different  thoughts,  and  worship  God  in  different  ways  the  student  may 
learn  about  others  and  so  enlarge  himself. 

Besides  widening  the  student's  vision,  learning  a  language  will  deepen  his 
mind.  Words  are  symbols  for  ideas;  when  a  student  learns  a  language,  he 
picks  up  ideas.  When  he  learns  the  meaning  of  French  savoir  faire  or 
German  Weltschmerz,  he  learns  something  that  he  cannot  even  say  in  Eng- 
lish. He  learns  to  read  carefully,  word  by  word;  he  learns  that  words  have 
many  meanings,  and  he  learns  to  select  the  meaning  that  makes  sense  in 
the  context;  he  learns  to  chew  over,  and  think  about,  what  he  reads.  Ponder- 
ing a  phrase  for  its  meaning,  he  may  discover  a  deep,  strange  thought  that 
sets  him  thinking.  Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,  said  the 
Roman  Terence:  "I  am  a  man;  nothing  human  can  be  foreign  to  me."  In 
studying  a  foreign  language,  a  student  studies  a  foreign  people's  experience, 
reflection  upon  life,  and  aspiration. 

Learning  a  language  will  strengthen  his  character.  To  learn  a  language, 
the  student  must  stick  to  it.  He  cannot  spin  it  out  of  his  mind,  guess  about 
it,  or  play  with  it.  He  has  to  study  it  every  day;  he  has  to  repeat  it  until 
he  memorizes  the  words  and  their  forms;  he  has  to  learn  the  grammar 
thoroughly.  He  has  to  learn  a  language  the  only  way  he  can  ever  learn  any- 
thing well.  He  strengthens  the  fibers  of  his  mind  in  the  only  possible  way, 
that  is,  by  use. 

5.  To  Provide  for  Profitable,  Intelligent  Use  of  Leisure  Time.  Yet  another 
practical  reason  for  studying  a  language  is  that  it  helps  prepare  a  student 
to  live  well  in  North  Carolina,  even  if  he  never  crosses  the  border.  In  the 
new  world  that  machines  are  making  possible  and  men  are  now  planning, 
he  will  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  time.  He  can  spend  it  all  in  going  to 
the  movies  and  football  games,  playing  bridge  or  golf,  and  discussing  local 
affairs.  But  he  will  live  in  more  profound  harmony  with  himself  and  the 
world  if  he  develops  the  habit  of  reading  and  pondering.  In  mastering  a 
foreign  language,  he  may  acquire  that  habit  and  with  it  a  love  of  books. 
He  will  have  more  books  that  he  can  understand;  he  may  get  more 
pleasure  from  his  short-wave  radio. 
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Some  people  for  sheer  pleasure  take  up  the  study  of  additional  languages 
in  their  leisure  time.  At  first,  study  of  a  language  will  be  work,  but  it  will 
gradually  become  an  interest,  too,  and  the  student  will  pursue  it  for  pleasure. 
The  New  York  Sun  for  April  24,  1942,  reported  that  soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg 
asked  that  people  send  them  fewer  detective  stories  and  romances,  but  more 
grammars,  readers,  and  novels  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  When  the 
student  grows  up,  he  will  want  an  interest  that  will  not  get  boresome,  as 
bridge,  the  movies,  and  detective  stories  do.  When  foreigners  come  to  North 
Carolina,  as  thousands  will  in  the  new  age,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  North 
Carolinians  to  talk  with  them  in  their  language. 

6.  To  Help  the  Student  Use  His  Native  Language  Effectively,  through  an 
Increased,  Deepened  Vocadulary,  Clear  Ideas  of  Language  Structure,  and 
Greater  Accuracy  in  Diction.  There  is  one  more  reason  for  a  student  to  elect 
a  foreign  language,  his  need  to  know  English  well,  simply  to  think  straight 
and  talk  and  write  effectively.  Through  studying  a  foreign  language,  he  can 
learn  several  things  about  English  that  he  probably  will  not  learn  in  any 
other  way.  Because  English  is  developed  from  a  mixture  of  other  languages, 
especially  German,  French,  and  Latin,  English  words  have  both  root  mean- 
ings growing  from  their  origin  and  new  meanings  which  usage  has  given 
them.  We  understand  them  better  and  use  them  with  more  discrimination 
if  we  know  their  old  meanings  as  well  as  their  new.  We  use  economy,  for 
instance,  to  mean  "thrift,"  but  Latin  will  show  a  student  that  economy  means 
"management"  as  well  as  "thrift,"  and  educate  means  "to  draw  out  what  is 
in  one"  as  well  as  "to  learn  facts."  French  suggests  that  sabotage  is  not 
always  the  work  of  spies  who  blow  up  munitions  plants;  it  may  mean  that 
workmen  throw  their  shoes  into  the  machinery. 

The  study  of  a  foreign  language  helps  a  student  to  build  an  English 
vocabulary.  Any  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  words  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
high-school  students.  Many  cannot  read  with  understanding  and  therefore 
cannot  learn  clearly,  because  their  vocabularies  are  rickety — a  handicap  that 
by  weakening  their  general  grasp  of  ideas,  undermines  their  chances  of 
wordly  success.1  The  dictionary  may  be  searched  for  words  to  be  learned 
under  a  daily  quota  system,  or  expository  passages  harder  than  those  the 
student  is  used  to  may  be  studied  until  the  context  reveals  the  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  words,  but  the  more  interesting  study  of  a  foreign  language 
furnishes  a  solid  basis  for  vocabulary-building  by  supplying  concrete  roots 
for  English  words.  The  student  of  Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish  is 
forced  to  use  a  wide  English  vocabulary.  Many  ideas  to  be  translated  into 
English  will  not  fit  the  patterns  of  everyday  speech.  Half  an  hour  of 
striving  for  exact  words  does  more  good  in  adding  to  the  student's  knowledge 
of  English  words  than  many  hours  of  conversation  or  even  directed  English 
reading,  because  talking  at  home  and  at  school  and  ordinary  reading  call 
for  only  a  small  static  vocabulary  and  very  little  thought  about  root-mean- 
ings. A  student  will  understand  each  of  the  following  sentences:  (1)  After 


1See  Johnson  O'Connor,  "Vocabulary  and  Success,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1934.  This 
article  examines  the  factors  that  make  a  man  successful  in  business.  It  measures  success  in 
terms  of  salary,  from  shop  foremen  to  the  executive  heads  of  major  corporations.  Measure- 
ments show  that  "An  extensive  knowledge  of  the  exact  meanings  of  English  words  accompanies 
outstanding  success  in  this  country  more  often  than  any  other  single  characteristic  which  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratories  have  been  able  to  isolate  and  measure."  They  show,  further, 
that  the  stage  of  success  reached,  foreman,  manager,  superintendent,  and  so  on,  correlates  with 
the  measurable  width  of  the  man's  vocabulary. 
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walking  up,  he  ran  down.  (2)  He  ran  down  to  Atlanta  last  week.  (3)  The 
driver  ran  down  the  pedestrian.  (4)  He  ran  down  the  reference  in  the 
library.  (5)  He  ran  down  his  friend's  character.  (6)  The  clock  ran  down. 
Yet  placing  any  two  of  these  sentences  side  by  side  probably  would  not  shock 
him  into  realizing  that  the  phrase  "ran  down"  has  a  different  meaning  in 
each.  He  thinks  that  "ran  down"  is  always  "ran  down,"  just  as  a  spade  is 
a  spade.  But  if  he  has  to  translate  "the  clock  ran  down"  into  Spanish, 
French,  or  German,  he  learns  that  "stopped  because  the  power  was  exhausted" 
is  an  idea  quite  different  from  "went  quickly  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place,"  even  though  "ran  down"  expresses  both  in  English.  Again,  in  English 
"She  went  on  the  stage"  would  appear  to  have  just  one  meaning.  Yet  the 
student  translating  into  French  must  distinguish  between  "Elle  est  entree  en 
scene"  and  "Elle  est  entr&e  au  theatre."  Any  translation  from  English  into 
a  foreign  tongue  requires  alertness  to  distinctions  of  this  sort.  After  a  few 
enforced  comparisons,  the  student's  newly  awakened  consciousness  of 
language  becomes  a  habit  of  intelligent  inquiry  into  what  the  words  of  his 
native  speech  mean. 

English  grammar,  too,  will  become  clearer  through  study  of  any  foreign 
language.  Many  students  find  English  grammar  hard  because  they  have 
childhood  notions  of  it  before  they  study  it;  they  confuse  what  they  know 
already  and  what  they  find  in  a  book.  In  studying  a  foreign  language, 
the  student  learns  the  foreign  grammar  without  preconception.  Then  he 
finds  that  he  understands  English  grammar.  He  comes  to  understand 
English  grammar  in  the  same  way  that  he  could  understand  the  familiar 
automobile  engine  by  studying  the  unfamiliar  airplane  engine. 

7.  To  Enable  the  Student  to  Understand  the  Increasing  Number  of  Foreign 
Words  Used  Daily  on  the  Radio  and  in  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Books. 

8.  To  Acquaint  the  Student  with  the  Contributions  of  Foreign  Peoples  to 
World-Culture  and  Civilization.  The  student  may  get  some  knowledge  of 
foreign  peoples,  their  ways,  customs,  and  ideas,  from  foreign  books  read  in 
translation,  but  some  things  will  not  translate;  the  feeling  of  a  language, 
for  instance,  will  not  translate.  The  sensation  of  being  a  Frenchman  for  a 
while  cannot  be  got  from  reading  a  translation  of  a  French  book. 

If  the  student  is  still  undecided  whether  to  take  a  foreign  language,  let 
him  compare  these  reasons  with  reasons  for  taking  other  electives  and 
determine  which  of  them  has  more  value  for  him  in  training  for  citizen- 
ship, which  offers  more  pleasure  and  promises  more  to  broaden  his  vision 
and  fit  him  to  live  in  harmony  with  himself  and  his  world  of  tomorrow. 

Naturally,  the  student  should  be  guided  to  elect  the  languages  that  best 
fit  his  needs.  The  following  paragraphs  are  designed  to  help  the  student 
decide  which  languages  he  ought  to  study. 

FRENCH.  French  takes  a  prominent  place  among  foreign  languages 
because  of  the  rich  contribution  of  the  French  people  to  world-culture. 
French  eminence  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  music  is  appreciated  all 
over  the  world.  Americans  owe  a  particular  debt  to  French  thinkers 
whose  ideas  influenced  the  development  of  American  democracy  in  the 
early  days  of  our  republic.  The  social,  political,  and  economic  philosophy 
of  many  of  our  early  statesmen  was  influenced  by  French  thought.  An 
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understanding  of  the  historical  kinship  of  French  and  American  demo- 
cracy is  important  in  building  a  world  in  which  there  is  hope  of  friendship 
and  co-operation  among  all  nations. 

French  is  the  language  of  diplomacy;  it  is  an  accepted  medium  of  speech 
among  the  cultured  peoples  of  the  world.  The  educated  people  of  non- 
French-speaking  nations  know  and  use  French  as  a  "second  language," 
particularly  in  South  America,  where  French  has  been  the  second  language 
of  both  business  and  society  and  is  universally  understood  among  educated 
people.  In  fact  French  influence  in  South  America  has  been  so  strong  that 
the  legal  and  educational  systems  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  been 
modeled  on  those  of  France. 

Students  who  plan  to  take  a  liberal  arts  course  in  college,  or  to  pursue 
a  profession,  are  advised  to  elect  French.  Most  colleges  require  several 
years  of  a  foreign  language  for  graduation,  as  well  as  two  high-school 
units  in  a  foreign  language  for  college  entrance.  The  student  who  begins 
his  French  in  high  school  will  usually  be  able  to  complete  college  language 
requirements  in  two  years. 

French  is  very  closely  related  to  English,  especially  in  its  vocabulary.  A 
large  proportion  of  our  words,  especially  abstract  or  technical  words, 
comes  from  French  or  from  Latin  through  French.  Thus  the  study  of 
French  will  improve  the  student's  efficiency  in  the  use  of  his  own  language. 

GERMAN.  The  study  of  German  is  recommended  for  those  who  intend 
to  go  into  scientific  or  professional  work.  The  fields  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  German  is  almost  necessary  are  medicine,  chemistry  and  related 
sciences,  library  science,  and  advanced  study  in  language. 

Foremost  among  the  reasons  for  studying  German  is  the  insight  that 
can  be  gained  into  the  contributions  made  by  the  great  men  of  Germany 
to  science,  art,  literature,  and  music.  Proficiency  in  German  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  culture  and  institutions  of  German-speaking  peoples  will 
also  be  advantageous  at  the  present  and  in  the  future  in  all  our  dealings 
with  Germany. 

LATIN.  Latin  is  one  of  the  basic  languages  of  the  world,  the  language 
of  a  people  whose  influence  upon  and  contributions  to  our  Western  civili- 
zation are  beyond  measure. 

The  student's  primary  purpose  is  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  this 
Latin  contribution  by  the  mastery  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  literature. 
Whatever  progress  he  makes  in  Latin  will  contribute  to  improvement  in 
English;  in  addition,  the  basic  language-knowledge  which  he  will  obtain 
from  the  study  of  Latin  will  be  valuable  in  learning  especially  the 
"romance"  languages  derived  from  Latin:  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese. 

The  student  will  learn  in  the  course  of  his  progress  that  the  scientific 
and  technical  vocabulary  of  the  world  is  derived  largely  from  Latin  (and 
Greek) ;  that  the  names  of  many  common  objects  around  him  are  of  Latin 
origin;  that  the  dentist,  doctor,  lawyer,  and  pharmacist  depend  upon  Latin 
for  the  nomenclature  of  their  professions;  that  technical  terms  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  are  derived  from  Latin  (and  Greek) ;  that  new 
scientific  words  are  being  formed  from  Latin  almost  daily;  that  one  can 
hardly  speak  a  sentence  in  which  some  element  of  Latin  is  not  present; 
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that  many  Latin  authors,  especially  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Seneca, 
and  Martial,  have  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  much  of  the  world's 
literature;  that  graduate  students  in  English,  in  the  professions,  and  in 
other  foreign  languages  should  have  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

SPANISH.  The  sense  of  a  common  hemisphere  destiny  has  caused  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  urge  its  citizens  to  study  Spanish  (and 
the  closely  related  language,  Portuguese).  The  interchange  of  students  and 
teachers  among  the  American  nations  is  growing  apace.  North  Americans 
who  contemplate  studying  Spanish  should  do  so  cpnscientiously  and  en- 
thusiastically because  it  is  as  much  the  language  of  the  New  World  as 
English.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  nations  of  the  Americas  use  Spanish. 
Even  a  limping  knowledge  is  something  to  prize,  for  Spanish  is  the  foreign 
language  that  North  Americans  are  most  likely  to  use  in  daily  contact  in 
later  life.  It  was  once  the  dominant  language  of  our  Southwest  and  is 
still  heard  there  in  one  state  legislature,  in  courts  and  churches,  on  the 
range  and  the  farm,  and  in  the  streets.  It  is  the  foreign  language  most 
constantly  heard  in  the  United  States  over  the  radio.  It  is  the  coming 
language  for  future  inter-American  business,  agricultural,  engineering, 
scientific,  and  educational  conferences.  It  is  a  requirement  for  staff  men 
working  in  Spanish-American  newspaper  bureaus.  It  is  so  vital  to  the 
pan-American  airways  that  the  airline  companies  have  established  their 
own  schools  for  instruction  in  Spanish.  But  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  major 
languages  of  business.  Half  of  our  diplomatic  posts  and  one-fourth  of  our 
consular  and  Department  of  Commerce  foreign  posts  are  in  Spanish- 
language  countries.  Withal,  Spanish  is  a  language  of  culture.  Spain's 
contribution  to  the  imagination  of  the  world  is  as  great  as  that  of  any 
European  country.  Spain  gave  the  world  its  first  great  novel  and  much 
of  its  finest  lay  and  Christian  poetry.  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  a  vast 
part  of  which  is  written  in  lyric  verse,  is  as  exuberant  as  the  Spain  that 
gave  it  birth.  The  contact  of  tense,  hurried  North  Americans  and  the  more 
leisurely  peoples  of  Spain  and  Spanish-America  may  have  mutual  values. 
Their  respective  varieties  of  greatness  and  strength  can  be  shared  im- 
measurably. Spanish-conscious  and  pan-American-minded  Americans  are 
acutely  needed  to  bring  about  any  sort  of  successful  mutual  sharing  of 
cultural  resources.  North  Carolina,  with  foresight,  has  become  a  leading 
national  center  for  Spanish-American  studies. 

II.   Desired  Results  and  Procedures  of  Language  Study. 

1.  A  sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  people  of  other  countries  to  world-culture  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  life.  Every  teacher  should  devote  a  portion  of  class  time 
to  studying  the  life  of  the  people  whose  language  is  being  studied.  A 
variety  of  materials  and  activities  may  enrich  this  phase  of  language  work. 
Picture  post-cards,  maps,  calendars,  railroad  posters,  coins,  popular  songs 
and  phonograph  records,  sound  films,  pictures,  paintings  and  prints,  cross- 
word puzzles,  and  newspapers  cost  little,  but  have  great  value.  Activities 
may  be  a  part  of  regular  class  procedure,  or  outside  work,  or  material  for 
Language  Club  meetings.  The  following  are  suggested  as  typical  activities 
to  which  the  teacher  may  add  others;  a  column  in  the  school  paper;  simple 
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news  sheets;  puzzles;  letters  to  foreign-speaking  people;  games;  plays  or 
short  dramatizations;  Christmas  cards;  songs,  poems,  anecdotes  and  pro- 
verbs; and  diaries. 

2.  A  reasonably  good  pronunciation .  The  study  of  pronunciation  should 
include  an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  foreign  sounds 
together  with  constant  speaking  guided  by  the  teacher.  The  use  of  records 
prepared  by  native  speakers  will  be  helpful.  The  use  of  phonetic  symbols 
as  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation  is  recommended  after  the  basic  ele- 
ments have  been  acqufred.  An  effective  method  of  fixing  good  pronuncia- 
tion is  the  memorizing  of  selected  passages.  Dictation  is  helpful  because 
it  demands  attention  to  details  of  pronunciation. 

3.  A  usable  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  language  structure. 
Grammar  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  recommended  that  elements  of 
sentence  structure  be  taught  inductively  through  plentiful  examples,  as 
well  as  rules.  Major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  basic  principles  of 
language  structure;  exceptions  and  variations  should  be  reserved  wherever 
possible  for  advanced  study. 

4.  An  active  vocabulary  of  everyday  expressions  thoroughly  learned,  and 
a  larger  passive  vocabulary.  The  active  foreign  vocabulary  should  be  based 
on  the  active  English  vocabulary  of  the  students,  and  a  variety  of  exercises 
should  fix  new  words  in  the  memory  and  check  upon  vocabulary  progress. 
Suggestions  are:  spelling  matches  to  check  upon  knowledge  of  words; 
games  requiring  new  words  to  be  employed  in  sentences;  and  indication 
of  English  cognates.  Dictation  is  also  of  value  in  vocabulary  building  as  a 
means  of  calling  specific  attention  to  new  words.  Frequent  translation 
from  idiomatic  English  into  the  foreign  idiom  will  be  profitable.  As  a 
means  of  developing  vocabularies  and  comprehension  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage together,  the  short-wave  radio  is  very  useful. 

5.  Ability  to  read  standard  prose.  Reading  material  should  be  properly 
graded,  and  as  far  as  possible  both  intellectually  meaty  and  interesting  to 
the  students.  In  general,  short  selections  will  permit  greater  variety  and 
create  greater  interest  than  long  ones.  Translation  should  take  into 
account  not  only  correct  interpretation,  but  also  smoothness  and  accuracy 
in  English.  Students  should  be  guided  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  reading 
without  translation. 

6.  Ability  to  understand  everyday  conversation  in  the  modern  languages 
and  to  express  ideas  both  orally  and  in  writing.  All  teachers  should  use  the 
spoken  foreign  language  in  the  classroom  as  consistently  as  possible. 
Beginning  teachers,  especially  at  times  when  residence  and  study  abroad 
are  difficult,  should  realize  that  by  making  the  effort  necessary  to  speak 
the  language  fluently,  they  can  make  the  language  being  taught  a  vivid 
means  of  classroom  communication.  Speaking  stimulates  vital  interest. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  to  the  language  student  than  the  realization 
that  he  is  actually  understanding  and  making  himself  understood,  even  if 
imperfectly,  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
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HI.   Realia  and  Equipment. 

Useful  material  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  following: 

Professor  Daniel  Girard,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
American  Classical  League,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Language  Service  Center,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City.  (All 
languages.) 

Linguaphone  Institute,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City.    (All  lan- 
guages.) 

Modern  Language  Journal,  284  Hoyt  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


MATHEMATICS1 
Quantitative  experiences,  Years  i-VI 

a  point  of  view. 

The  arithmetic  skills  and  content  listed  here  by  grades  are 
considered  the  basic  program  for  children  who  make  normal  pro- 
gress in  the  learning  of  arithmetic.  Additional  work  may  be 
undertaken  when,  and  if,  needs  arise  for  more  advanced  concepts 
and  skills.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  children  who  can  use  pur- 
posefully and  effectively  the  arithmetical  content  located  at  their 
age  or  grade  level  be  encouraged  toward  greater  participation  in 
other  areas  of  their  development,  such  as  art,  music,  drama, 
poetry,  science,  library  reading,  crafts  and  the  like,  in  lieu  of 
more  advanced  arithmetical  study  not  likely  to  be  related  to  their 
daily  needs  or  to  activities  well  within  their  range  of  compre- 
hension. 

The  outlines  for  years  I-VI  are  based  upon  certain  assumptions 
which  should  be  made  explicit  before  the  outlines  are  presented : 

First,  our  culture  is  highly  quantitative  and  is  becoming  more 
so.  The  purpose  of  arithmetic  is  to  equip  the  learner,  both  as  a 
child  and  later  as  an  adult,  to  live  more  proficiently,  more  happily, 
and  more  intelligently  in  the  quantitative  society  of  the  present. 

Second,  to  attain  this  broad  purpose  children  must  understand 
what  they  learn  and  must  have  practice  in  using  what  they  have 
learned.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  they  must 
develop:  (1)  The  mathematical  meanings  of  arithmetic;  and 
(2)  habits  of  employing  their  arithmetical  skills  and  ideas  in  per- 
forming necessary  arithmetical  operations  and  in  dealing  with 
various  types  of  mathematical  learnings. 

Third,  the  arithmetic  curriculum  should  provide  activities 
which  will  promote  both  phases  of  arithmetical  learning,  namely, 
meaning  and  habits  of  use.  These  activities  should  be  adapted 
to  the  ends  sought;  a  single  situation  with  its  accompanying 
activities  can  hardly  insure  complete  development  of  both  mathe- 
matical meanings  and  habits  of  practical  use. 

Fourth,  the  concepts  of  numbers  are  developed  through  ex- 
periences with  numbers,  first  in  concrete  and  then,  gradually,  in 


xThe  Committee  on  Mathematics  has  examined  many  types  of  curriculum  studies  in  mathe- 
matics and  wishes  to  extend  thanks  to  the  hundreds  of  curriculum  builders  throughout  the 
nation  for  many  helpful  suggestions.  From  the  beginning  the  committee  has  held  to  the 
"Open  Door  Policy"  and  has  sought  advice  from  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
throughout  the  State. 

This  outline  is  offered  as  a  guide  rather  than  as  a  dictum.  The  materials  and  grade  place- 
ments are  flexible  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  local  situation.  Experimentation  will  show  what 
is  valid.  If  teachers  will  keep  records  on  the  results  obtained  by  following  the  new  curriculum, 
such  records  will  be  invaluable  to  succeeding  curriculum  builders. 
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abstract  quantitative  situations.  In  activities  designed  to  this 
end,  attention  must  be  centered  upon  the  relationships,  the 
principles  of  operation,  and  the  general  rationale  of  arithmetic 
which  make  arithmetic  a  system  of  thinking. 

Fifth,  the  habit  of  using  arithmetic  is  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  what  has  been  learned  in  quantitative 
situations  in  ways  which  are  significant  to  the  learner.  For  this 
reason  the  arithmetic  curriculum  transcends  the  arithmetic 
period,  for  significant  quantitative  situations  arise  in  all  periods 
of  the  school  day  and  in  numerous  activities  outside  school.  The 
language  of  our  everyday  life  is  perhaps  as  highly  quantitative 
as  is  our  culture  and  so  the  language  of  arithmetic  pervades  our 
daily  experiences  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not. 

Sixth,  automatic  control  or  mastery,  which  should  be  the  aim 
of  instruction  in  many  aspects  of  arithmetic  (the  basic  combi- 
nations, for  example)  is  not  acquired  all  at  once.  Instead,  learn- 
ing activities  need  to  be  carefully  planned  and  arranged,  so  that 
children  will  move  at  the  rates  possible  to  them  toward  intelligent 
control  or  the  ultimate  mastery  which  is  desired.  Drill  necessary 
to  establish  mastery  must  be  postponed  until  children  have  had 
many  experiences  with  simpler,  more  concrete  levels  of  meaning. 
The  concept  must  be  mastered  before  intelligent  control  of  opera- 
tions is  possible. 

Seventh,  it  is  normal  for  different  children  to  work  at  different 
rates  of  speed,  for  one  child  (or  group)  to  require  methods  of 
presentation  different  from  those  suitable  for  another  child  (or 
group),  even  when  comparable  degrees  of  understanding  and 
disposition  to  use  what  is  learned  are  sought  in  both  cases.  On 
this  account,  the  curriculum  in  arithmetic  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  allow  for  many  kinds  of  differentiation,  both  as  to  rate  of 
learning  and  as  to  the  content  learned. 

Eighth,  work  with  numbers  presents  opportunity  for  kinds  of 
growth  other  than  arithmetical  growth.  For  example,  arithmetic 
affords  occasion  for  growth  in  language  skills,  and  in  the  concise 
oral  or  written  reporting  of  quantitative  experiences.  In  this 
sense,  the  arithmetic  curriculum  is  integrated  with  language  as 
it  is  with  the  curriculum  of  the  social  studies,  of  science,  of  art 
and  of  other  subjects. 

Teaching  Helps.  Certain  professional  texts  and  treatments 
of  arithmetic  are  recommended  as  a  basic  part  of  the  professional 
material  in  every  school.    Although  the  entire  reference  list  is 
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shown  at  the  end  of  the  mathematics  section,  various  references 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  material  pertinent  to  the  particular 
operation  or  grade  level. 

It  is  very  important  that  primary  teachers  make  extended  use 
of  visual  aids  in  developing  number  concepts.  A  good  statement 
of  the  types  of  visual  aids  and  supplementary  devices  that  may 
be  easily  acquired  will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Miss  Sauble  in 
the  16th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics. In  the  same  reference  see  the  article  by  Thiele,  "Arith- 
metic in  the  Early  Grades." 

State-adopted  basal  texts  are  available  in  grades  above  the 
second.  Teachers  will  find  helpful  practice  material  in  these  and 
other  textbooks  of  the  same  grade  level.  While  no  basal  texts  are 
State-adopted  for  the  first  two  grades,  the  following  State- 
adopted  supplementary  books  are  recommended: 

Number  Stories,  Books  I  and  II.  Scott. 
JoUy  Number  Tales,  Books  I  and  II.  Ginn. 

First  Year 

Although  the  children  will  enter  the  first  grade  with  varying 
degrees  of  number  readiness  and  of  number  concept,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
complishment;  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  will  have 
developed  not  only  a  concept  of  number  but  will  have  acquired  a 
usable  knowledge  of  the  quantitative  values  and  relationships 
that  their  everyday  needs  demand. 

Many  situations  in  which  quantitative  values  and  relationships 
occupy  prominent  positions  may  be  fostered  and  used  for  stimu- 
lating a  better  understanding,  and  at  times  complete  mastery,  of 
needed  skills.  In  some  first  grades,  for  example,  children  may 
keep  and  care  for  a  pet.  How  to  get  the  pet,  how  to  build  a  pen 
or  cage,  where  to  buy  or  produce  food  and  how  much,  what  to 
pay  for  food,  when  to  feed  the  pet,  and  how  to  measure  its  growth 
are  questions  which  arise.  Quantitative  words,  common 
measures,  counting  and  principles  of  number  operation  come  into 
constant  use  in  connection  with  this  and  other  comparable  class- 
room situations. 

Attention  to  mastery  of  the  number  skills  which  follow  is  a 
legitimate  activity,  only  if  the  quantitative  experiences  are  re- 
peated often  and  differently  enough  to  insure  meaning  of 
numbers. 
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I.  VOCABULARY. 

The  child  comes  to  school  with  many  quantitative  words  in  his 
vocabulary  although  he  may  not  know  that  these  words  in  any 
way  pertain  to  number.  He  talks  in  quantitative  terms  about 
his  home,  his  food,  his  playmates,  his  pets,  etc.  Teachers  should 
help  the  child  to  understand  and  use  in  an  ever-expanding  vocabu- 
lary such  words  as  the  following  when  they  come  up  in  his  every- 
day experiences: 

1.  Words  denoting  position — 

first    left      before  top       high      under    up  inside 
last     right    after     bottom  low       over      down  outside 

2.  Words  denoting  size — 

big       long     wide    tall      little    short     narrow  small 
biggest  longest  widest  tallest  littlest  shortest  narrowest  smallest 

3.  Words  relating  to  common  measurements — 

Time — day,  night,  days  of  week,  month,  year,  yesterday,  to- 
day, tomorrow,  hour — as  12  o'clock  noon,  8  o'clock  bed- 
time, but  not  necessarily  to  know  time  on  the  clockf ace. 

Weight — pound.  The  child  should  have  some  idea  of  his  own 
weight,  as  40  lbs.,  45  lbs.,  etc. 

The  school  health  office  has  much  to  offer  in  making  number 
real.  The  following  terms  suggest  possibilities:  Exploring 
the  measuring  instruments;  comparisons  by  children  of  dif- 
ferences, correspondences,  and  growth  in  weight,  height  and 
age ;  observations  of  changes  in  charts ;  knowing  that  profes- 
sional services  cost  money. 

Length — inch,  foot,  yard.  While  the  child  will  learn  to  talk 
about  these  linear  measures  and  know  that  a  foot  is  less 
than  a  yard,  he  will  not  be  expected  to  do  much  measuring. 

Liquid  measure — pint,  quart,  spoon,  cup.  These  are  dealt 
with  daily.  The  child  should  have  an  idea  of  which  is  the 
smallest,  next  smallest,  etc. 

Form — line,  square,  circle  (recognition  of). 

Quantity — whole  object,  part  of  object.  Beginning  of  the 
fraction  concept. 

Money — cent  (penny),  nickel,  dime,  quarter. 

4.  Miscellaneous — how  much,  how  many  left,  more,  more  than, 
how  much.  To  be  taught  only  in  connection  with  actual  ex- 
periences. 
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II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NUMBER  CONCEPTS. 

1.  The  serial  idea  of  numbers,  by  counting: 

a.  By  l's  to  10,  perhaps  to  50  or  100. 

b.  By  5's  to  100 ;  then  by  10's  to  100  after  concepts  of  5  and 
10  have  been  developed. 

2.  The  group  idea  of  numbers : 

a.  Recognition  of  patterns  or  groups  of  two  or  three  objects 
and  of  larger  groups  in  regular  patterns  to  at  least  six. 

b.  Use  of  smaller  groups  (two  or  three  objects)  in  studying 
the  composition  of  larger  groups,  as  two  sets  of  three 
objects  make  six,  or  three  sets  of  two  objects  make  six, 
having  child  count  to  verify;  or  by  taking  groups  of  ob- 
jects in  patterns  of  2,  4,  and  6  and  breaking  up  into 
smaller  even  patterns. 

3.  Quantitative  idea  of  number. 

Distinguish  between  the  quantitative  value  of  a  number  and 
its  ordinal  meaning. 

4.  Exploratory  experiences  in  dealing  with  the  number  combi- 
nations with  sums  and  minuends  to  10  (taught  as  such  in  the 
second  year) .  In  these  activities  the  purpose  is  not  to  obtain 
answers  to  be  memorized,  but  to  study  the  principles  of 
number  operation  (addition  and  subtraction)  and  to  learn  in 
real  situations  ways  of  finding  sums  and  remainders  with 
objects. 

III.  RECOGNIZING  AND  READING  NUMBERS. 

Read  numbers  to  100 — verify  through  paging  in  books.  (Post- 
pone until  latter  part  of  year. ) 

IV.  Writing  Numbers. 

1.  Correct  formation  of  the  number  characters  in  order. 

2.  Write  numbers — first  1  to  10,  then  1  to  25,  and  later  1  to  50. 

3.  Children  should  not  be  required  to  write  a  number  until  the 
concept  of  the  number  and  its  number  symbol  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a  meaningful  way.  For  example : 

a.  Show  that  2  is  really  two  l's,  but  that  we  write  the  symbol 
2  when  we  mean  two  l's. 

b.  Show  that  3  is  really  three  l's,  but  we  write  this  with 
symbol  3  and  let  one  number  symbol  tell  us  that  we  have 
three  l's. 
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c.  Develop  in  the  same  way  concepts  for  4  and  5.  After  the 
concepts  of  "two-ness,"  "three-ness,"  "four-ness,"  and 
"five-ness"  have  been  developed  the  child  sees  meaning  in 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  not  until  then  will  the  figures  convey  any 
idea  of  number.  Without  the  concept  the  child  sees  only 
"something  to  draw"  in  writing  the  figures. 

Symbols  through  5  may  be  taught  before  the  concept 
for  the  numbers  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  developed. 

y.  Addition. 

The  teacher  should  attempt  to  give  pupils  experiences  which 
will  make  them  ready  for  the  additive  facts  through  4  or  5, 
building  up  as  follows : 

1  and  1  are  2,  2  and  1  are  3,  3  and  1  are  4,  4  and  1  are  5,  taking 
the  numbers  in  order  and  adding  1 ;  then  taking  them  in  order  and 
adding  2,  as :  2  and  2  are  4,  2  and  3  are  5,  but  this  must  be  done 
through  constant  use  of  real  materials  such  as  pencils,  sheets  of 
paper,  etc.,  that  the  child  actually  handles  until  he  gets  the  con- 
cept not  only  of  what  2  means  and  of  what  3  means,  but  of  what 
happens  when  he  puts  something  with  these.  Combining  num- 
bers to  find  sums  seems  more  difficult  for  the  child  to  grasp  than 
the  mere  serial  counting. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  easier  for  the  child  to 
learn  the  additive  facts  by  taking  the  numbers  in  serial  order 
and  learning  to  add  one  to  each,  and  then  two  to  each,  three  to 
each,  etc.,  before  learning  them  in  reverse  order.  In  other  words, 
the  child  may  more  quickly  grasp  the  concept  of  2  and  1  as  3, 
3  and  1  as  4,  than  1  and  3  as  4,  since  it  is  easier  (at  first)  to  add 
1  to  3  than  to  add  3  to  1. 

(See  references  given  at  the  end  of  the  section  for  Grade  II.) 

Second  Year 

The  work  of  the  second  year  must  be  very  carefully  built  upon 
that  of  the  first,  and  if  the  pupils  do  not  know  the  work  outlined 
for  the  first  year  they  must  be  taught  this  through  new  ex- 
periences rather  than  through  rapid  review  before  beginning  the 
work  of  the  second  year. 

The  grocery  store  which  many  children  make  for  the  second 
grade  classroom  furnishes  meaningful  number  experiences. 
Going  to  business  houses  to  obtain  supplies,  constructing  shelves, 
making  articles  for  sale,  labeling  with  price  tags,  keeping  simple 
accounts,  playing  at  being  groceryman,  clerk,  and  buyer,  and 
using  play  telephone  and  cash  registers  are  only  a  few  of  the  ideas 
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which  will  come  to  mind.  Many  other  classroom  situations  are 
equally  fruitful  for  giving  meaning  to  the  number  skills  suggested 
for  this  year. 

I.  VOCABULARY. 

Continued  use  of  first  year  vocabulary  with  the  addition  of 
these  and  other  terms  as  needed : 

1.  Words  denoting  position : 
above     behind     by  over 
below     beside      near  beneath 

first  third  fifth  seventh  ninth 
second    fourth     sixth      eighth  tenth 

2.  Words  denoting  size : 

small      thick       tiny         more  than 
large      thin         great       less  than 

3.  Technical  arithmetical  words  and  terms: 

add  less         whole      how  much  is  left 

subtract     figure      equal       how  many  in  all 
zero  part        equals      half,  halves 

The  concept  of  equal,  and  equals,  may  be  taught  long  with 
addition  combinations  after  the  concept  of  addition  is  devel- 
oped to  show  the  child  that  we  say  things  in  different  ways : 

2  and  2  are  4 ;  2  and  2  equal  4 ;  2  added  to  2  equals  4,  etc. 

II.  Number  Concepts. 

1.  Recognition  of  larger  groups  of  objects  when  in  regular  and 
easily  recognizable  patterns,  at  least  through  9 ;  as,  3  sets  of  2 
objects  are  6,  or  4  sets  of  2  objects  are  8,  and  vice  versa; 

3  sets  of  3  objects  are  9,  or  4  objects  and  5  objects  are  9,  etc. 

2.  Study  of  the  decimal  character  of  the  number  system,  with 
attention  to  two-place  numbers ;  recognition  of  such  numbers 
(and  construction  of  same)  when  represented  by  bundled 
tens  (ten  sticks,  tickets,  etc.)  plus  extra  ones. 

ill.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 

Carry  as  far  as  these  skills  are  needed  in  using  books  and  in 
dealing  with  numbers  within  children's  experience.  (Suggested 
limits:  reading,  200;  Writing,  100.) 

IV.  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Computation. 

Preliminary  to  the  teaching  of  computation,  the  teacher  should 
provide  ample  materials  which  are  real ;  and  use  the  many  things 
in  the  classrooms  that  children  may  handle,  so  that  the  concepts 
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of  addition  and  subtraction  may  be  grasped  through  wide  experi- 
ences with  the  concrete  before  attempting  any  work  with  ab- 
stract numbers. 

The  100  number  combinations  are  presented  below  as  a  basis 
for  orderly,  sequential  addition,  and  later,  subtraction.  Although 
only  the  first  decade  combinations  in  addition  and  subtraction 
are  listed  as  the  basic  program  in  the  second  year,  the  second 
decade  facts  are  also  given  here  for  convenience. 

Chart  No.  1.    First  decade  combinations  exclusive  of  zero  combinations. 
123456789 


The  reverses- 
1111 
2  3 


4  5 


-addition  only 
1111 
6    7    8  9 


Chart  No.  2. 


Zero  combinations. 

0     12     3  4 

0     0     0     0  0 

0     0     0  0 

12     3  4 


Chart  No.  3.    Second  decade,  36  combinations. 


9 
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These  combinations  must  be  developed  slowly  and  carefully, 
giving  the  child  confidence  as  he  proceeds  from  one  step  to  the 
next.  When  he  has  learned  what  adding  1  to  each  number  means, 
he  can  more  readily  get  the  concept  of  adding  2,  and  later  of 
adding  3  and  4  and  5,  etc.  Thorough  development  through  5, 
using  both  addition  and  subtraction,  should  be  gained  before 
taking  combinations  with  sums  greater  than  5.  Develop  the 
addition  concept  first  through  building  up,  before  breaking  into 
parts  for  subtraction. 

As  the  first  decade  facts  are  learned  pupils  may  under  the 
teacher's  guidance  make  their  own  number  cards  corresponding 
with  the  charts,  but  not  until  they  have  acquired  intelligent 
control  in  work  with  objects. 

In  the  second  year,  as  in  the  first,  the  child  must  progress 
through  various  stages  before  he  can  think  number  combinations 
in  the  abstract.  He  first  uses  actual  objects  which  he  moves  with 
his  hands;  later  he  deals  with  the  semi-concrete,  pictures  of 
objects  which  he  may  touch  and  count;  still  later  mere  repre- 
sentations of  objects  as  dots.  (See  the  chapter  by  Sauble  in  the 
Sixteenth  Yearbook.) 

The  concept  of  multiplication  and  of  fractional  parts  may  be 
easily  taught  from  thorough  work  in  the  addition  facts.  When 
the  child  knows  that  2  and  2  are  4,  he  also  knows  that  he  used  2 
twice  to  get  4;  he  will  learn  also  that  one  of  his  2's  is  only  half 
as  much  as  hpth  of  his  2's,  and  therefore,  that  2  is  one-half  of  4. 

In  like  manner  it  will  not  be  hard  for  the  pupil  to  learn  the  fact 
that  since  3  and  3  are  6,  two  sets  of  threes  are  6,  and  therefore, 
3  taken  twice  is  6  or  two  3's  are  six,  and  later  that  2  taken  3 
times  gives  the  same  result  as  3  taken  twice.  (See  the  chapter 
by  Thiele  in  the  Sixteenth  Yearbook.) 

For  further  discussion  of  number  concepts  see  The  Psychology 
and  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  by  Wheat. 

V.  Addition. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Review  and  extend  the  idea  of  addition  as 
the  process  of  combining  unlike  (sometimes  like)  numbers 
to  secure  totals.  Use  concrete  presentation  as  needed.  Also, 
emphasize  the  usual  effect  of  addition;  the  answer  is  larger 
than  any  addend  (except  when  0  is  added  to  another  number) . 

2.  Facts: 

a.  Teach  to  the  point  of  intelligent  control  the  basic  combi- 
nations to  10  as  sum  (preliminary  experiences  in  first 
year). 
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b.  Provide  preliminary,  exploratory  experiences  with  combi- 
nations to  18  as  sum,  in  order  to  show  that  two  numbers 
whose  sum  will  be  more  than  10  can  be  added. 

3.  Computation:  Column  addition — one  digit  wide,  three  num- 
bers high,  sum  not  to  exceed  10;  also,  two  digits  wide,  two 
or  three  numbers  high,  sums  of  columns  to  be  10  or  less. 

Number  cards  of  the  first  decade  facts  may  well  be  made 
and  used  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  pro- 
vided the  facts  have  been  repeatedly  met  in  real  experiences. 

Yl.  Subtraction. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Teach  the  basic  meaning  of  subtraction,  as 
the  process  by  which  one  part  of  a  number  is  taken  away  (the 
how-many-left  idea) .   Relate  to  the  idea  of  addition. 

2.  Facts: 

a.  Teach  to  the  point  of  intelligent  control  the  basic  combina- 
tions to  10  as  minuend  (preliminary  experiences  in  first 
year) .  Relate  addition  and  subtraction  facts  in  learning. 

b.  Provide  preliminary,  exploratory  experiences  with  combi- 
nations to  18,  as  minuend.  (See  statement  above  in  addi- 
tion as  to  reason  for  this.) 

3.  Computation:  Subtraction  of  two-figure  subtrahends  from 
two-figure  minuends  without  borrowing. 

Vii.  Multiplication,  process  Meaning. 

Show  how  two  2's  make  4,  and  two  3's  make  6,  etc.;  as  well  as 
2  +  2  =  4,  3  +  3  =  6,  etc. ;  also  that  three  2's  make  6,  as  well  as 
2  +  2+2  =  6.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  the  concept  of  taking 
a  number  several  times — twice,  three  times — through  multipli-  . 
cation  as  another  (and  shorter)  way  of  adding.  This  multiplica- 
tion should  not  be  attempted  until  the  child  knows  additive  facts. 

VIII.  Checking. 

Have  children  develop  the  habit  of  checking  all  work,  or  at  least 
computations  that  are  new,  difficult,  or  crucial. 

HP»  '    _ 

IX.  PART-WHOLE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Extend  and  enrich  the  meaning  of  fractions  begun  in  the  first 
year — the  idea  of  the  fraction  as  involving  parts  of  wholes 
(numerator  of  1,  denominators  perhaps  to  5  or  6),  learning 
activities  to  emerge  for  the  most  part  from  natural  situations  in 
the  classroom.  Develop  concepts  of  i/2>      V*>  but  do  tnis  slowly, 
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and  teach  how  these  fractions  are  parts  of  groups  as  well  as 
parts  of  wholes;  as  %  of  4  books,  V2  of  one  apple,  %  of  one 
cake,  etc. 

x.  common  Measures. 

1.  Time:  Begin  use  of  the  clock  for  hours  only;  later  tell  the 
half  hour;  use  calendar  as  needed;  recognize  sequence  in 
calendar  months,  days  of  the  week,  teach  children  to  recog- 
nize high  and  low  on  thermometer. 

2.  Weight:  less  than  a  pound,  one-half  pound,  continuing  frac- 
tional concept. 

3.  Length:  more  or  less  than — a  yard;  a  foot;  an  inch.  Know 
these  as  units  of  measurements,  and  for  comparisons.  Pro- 
vide simple  experiences  for  use. 

4.  Money:  changing  money;  value  of  cent;  nickel,  dime,  quar- 
ter, half-dollar,  dollar. 

5.  Liquids:  more  or  less  than  a  quart;  gallon;  pint;  one-half 
pint. 

6.  Other  measures:    dozen;  one-half  dozen;  peck,  bushel. 
XI.  PROBLEMS. 

Solve  one-step  problems  that  arise  within  the  experiences  of 
second  grade  children  which,  in  general,  do  not  demand  processes 
and  skills  beyond  those  listed  for  years  I  and  II.  Encourage 
children  to  make  problems. 
References: 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Tenth  Yearbook — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 
Sixteenth  Yearbook — Arithmetic  in  General  Education. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

Twenty-ninth  Yearbook — Report  of  the  Society's  Com- 
mittee on  Arithmetic. 
Wheat.    The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 

Third  Year 

It  is  important  to  think  first  about  how  to  make  the  quanti- 
tative side  of  experiences  come  often  to  the  front.  One  example 
will  show  how  it  may  be  done  naturally.  The  children  and  their 
teacher  are  planning  a  party.  Plans  for  food  are  made;  pupils 
decide  upon  what  recipes  to  use,  how  much  raw  material  to  buy, 
how  to  measure  the  amounts  needed  for  the  recipes,  and  how  long 
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to  cook  ingredients.  Members  of  the  class  share  expenses. 
Calendars  and  clocks  are  consulted  for  dates  and  times.  Doilies, 
napkins,  and  favors  are  planned,  measured,  and  made.  Seating 
arrangements  and  attendance  are  checked. 

Through  that  and  similar  situations,  quantitative  experiences 
are  emphasized  and  the  skills  which  are  listed  below  begin  to  find 
their  place  as  a  part  of  normal  life  activities. 

I.  Review. 

Review  work  of  second  year  with  the  purpose  of  insuring  (a) 
meaning  in  what  has  been  studied  and  (b)  a  reasonable  degree  of 
automatic  use  of  facts  and  processes  in  real  experiences. 

II.  VOCABULARY. 

1.  New  technical  terms : 

answer  fraction  multiply  divide  by 

sum  divisor  product  multiply  by 

divide  example  measure  quotient 

remainder  difference  prove 

2.  Words  used  in  comparing,  such  as : 

large  -er  -est  low  -er  -est  small  -er  -est 
high      -er    -est       long      -er    -est     short    -er  -est 

3.  Symbols:    +,  — ,  X,  -v-,  =■ 

ill.  use  of  Money  numbers. 

Teach  writing  of  numbers  using  dollar  mark  and  decimal 
point.  Use  such  numbers  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing  by  a  one  digit  number.    (See  below.) 

IV.  Addition. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Extend  and  enrich  the  meaning  of  the 
process.    (See  Second  Year.) 

2.  Facts:  Finish  teaching  all  the  basic  addition  combinations 
(to  18  as  sum) .  Assure  mastery. 

3.  Computation:  Column  addition  of  two  to  four  numbers  of 
one  digit  each  with  bridging  of  decades;  also  of  two  or  three 
numbers  of  two  or  three  digits  each  without  and  with  carry- 
ing. 

See  Brownell,  "Psychological  Considerations  in  the  Learn- 
ing and  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,"  pp.  1-31,  Tenth  Yearbook, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics;  and  Knight, 
"Some  Considerations  of  Method,"  pp.  145-269,  Twenty-ninth 
Yearbook,  N.  S.  S.  E. 
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V.  Subtraction. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Extend  the  meaning  of  subtraction  to 
cover  ideas  other  than  that  of  how-many-left.  These  other 
ideas  are  represented  in  such  type  questions  as,  How  many 
are  gone  ?  How  much  larger  is  .  .  .  than  .  .  .  ?  How  many 
more  are  needed? 

2.  Facts:  Finish  the  study  of  the  basic  subtraction  facts  (to 
18  as  minuend).  Assure  mastery. 

3.  Computation:  Numbers  two  and  three  digits  wide,  first 
without  borrowing,  then  with  borrowing ;  without  zeros,  and 
with  zeros. 

See  Ruch  and  Meade  article  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Chap. 
XIV,  "A  Review  of  Experiments  on  Subtraction."  pp.  671- 
678. 

VI.  Multiplication. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Enrich  the  idea  of  multiplication  as  a 
short  way  of  adding  the  same  number  several  times. 

2.  Facts:  Teach  the  multiplication  facts  through  45,  or  5  X  9, 
with  reverses.   Use  concrete  illustrations. 

3.  Computation:  Multiplication  of  numbers  with  two  and  three 
figures,  without  carrying  and  with  carrying. 

VII.  DIVISION. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Teach  the  idea  of  division  (true  division) 
as  the  reverse  of  multiplication  and  as  successive  subtraction 
of  the  same  number.  (15  5  =  3,  because  3  X  5  =  15,  and 
15  —  5  —  10,  10  —  5  =  5,  and  5  —  5  =  0.)  Use  concrete 
illustrations. 

2.  Facts:  Teach  the  division  facts  which  correspond  with  the 
multiplication  facts  for  this  grade  (see  above)  to  45  -4-  5  =  9 
and  45  -f-  9  =  5.  Relate  the  new  division  and  the  new  multi- 
plication facts. 

3.  Computation:  Division  of  two-  and  three-figure  dividends 
by  a  single  digit,  without  carrying  and  without  remainder; 
long  division  method  to  be  employed. 
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VIII.  WHOLE-PART  RELATIONS. 

Extend  the  concept  as  need  arises  (See  Second  Year). 

Develop  further  the  fractional  concept,  particularly  in  compari- 
sons using  only  unit  fractions,  as  1/2,  1/4,  1/3  and  later  to  1/5, 
1/6,  and  1/8.  (See  Thiele,  "The  Mathematical  Viewpoint  Ap- 
plied to  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Arithmetic,"  pp.  212- 
232,  Tenth  Yearbook,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics.) 

ix.  Common  Measures. 

Use  understanding^  the  common  measures  begun  in  first  and 
second  years.   Use  actual  units  of  measure. 

1.  Tell  time  correctly. 

2.  Use  quart,  gallon ;  peck,  bushel ;  dozen  and  one-half  dozen. 

3.  Estimate  distances,  as  yard,  foot,  inch. 

x.  problems. 

Easy  one-step  problems  pertinent  to  the  life  and  activities  of 
children  in  First  Year,  with  computation  limited  to  the  skills 
and  concepts  outlined  for  Years  I,  II,  and  III. 

XI.  Roman  Numerals. 

Teach  through  XII. 

XII.  CHECKING. 

Encourage  pupils  to  check  own  work  and  to  evaluate  their  own 
performance. 

References:    (See  list  at  end  of  section  for  Second  Year.) 

Fourth  Year 

Examples  of  situations  in  which  quantitative  values  and  rela- 
tionships are  prominent  have  been  given  for  the  first  three  years. 
Look  back  at  them  for  ideas.  An  example,  chosen  from  the  many 
which  might  be  found  in  good  fourth  year  classrooms,  shows 
again  how  the  number  skills  which  are  suggested  for  this  year 
may  be  given  significance. 

A  school  sale  is  planned  to  raise  money  for  the  library.  The 
children  in  the  fourth  grade  have  made  toys  to  be  sold.  Materials 
have  been  bought  in  real  stores.  Required  wood,  cloth,  tin,  flour 
(any  materials)  have  been  measured  and  cut  out  and  turned  into 
finished  toys.  Costs  have  been  computed  and  sale  prices  fixed. 
Members  of  the  class  have  been  helpers  in  arranging  the  sales- 
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room,  have  acted  as  clerks,  and  have  helped  keep  accounts.  After 
the  sale  moneys  are  prorated,  expenses  are  paid,  and  library 
books  are  selected  from  catalogs  and  bought  out  of  the  proceeds. 
In  this  one  example  can  be  found  natural  ways  to  give  meaning 
to  number  vocabulary,  reading  and  writing  numbers,  U.  S.  money, 
all  of  the  fundamental  operations,  the  meaning  of  fractions,  many 
measurements,  accurate  checking,  and  problem  solving. 

I.  Review. 

Review  to  insure  mastery  of  concepts  and  skills  previously 
studied. 

II.  VOCABULARY. 

1.  Technical  words  used  in  connection  with  processes  taught, 
such  as : 

dividend  division    distance  hundred-thousands 

multiplication    signs       multiplier    three-figure  number 

2.  Words  used  in  comparison,  such  as : 

wide      -er    -est     little  less   least      much  more  most 
narrow  -er    -est     near  -er    -est       good    better  best 

3.  Abbreviations : 

pt.  qt.  doz.  hr.  ft.  wk. 
gal.   lb.   yr.     yd.   oz.  mo. 

ill.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers. 

1.  Arabic — read  and  write  numbers  as  needed,  usually  less  than 
10,000 ;  limit  1,000,000. 

2.  Roman — I-XX ;  others  as  needed. 

IV.  U.S.  MONEY. 

Comparative  values,  as  $1.00  is  4  times  one  quarter,  10  times 
a  dime.  Continued  use  of  money  numbers  in  examples  and  prob- 
lems. 

V.  Addition. 

1.  Process  meaning:    Continued  attention  to  meaning  of  the 
process.    (See  Third  Year.) 

2.  Facts:    Practice  to  maintain  mastery. 

3.  Computation:    Addition  of  four-  to  five-figure  numbers  in 
columns  of  two  to  four  digits,  with  and  without  carrying. 
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VI.  Subtraction. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Continued  attention  to  meaning  of  the 
process.    (See  Third  Year.) 

2.  Facts:    Practice  to  maintain  mastery. 

3.  Computation:  Four-  to  five-place  minuends  with  two-  to 
five-place  subtrahends,  with  and  without  borrowing. 

VII.  Multiplication. 

L  Process  meaning:  Continued  attention  to  meaning  of  the 
process. 

2.  Facts:  Review  of  the  facts  through  9x9,  and  mastery  of 
the  new  facts  to  9  X  9. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  fourth  grade  teacher  to  read  the 
outlines  and  suggestions  for  preceding  years  and  to  build  on 
knowledges  already  acquired.  The  fourth  year  child  probably 
still  needs  much  experience  with  concrete  and  semi-concrete 
materials  to  gain  mastery  of  the  multiplication  process. 

3.  Computation:  Multiplication  of  two-  or  three-place  multi- 
plicands by  a  one-,  two-,  or  three-figure  multiplier,  without 
zeros,  first  without  carrying,  then  with  carrying;  next  with 
zero  as  a  figure  in  the  multiplicand,  as  the  final  figure  in  the 
multiplier,  and  last  as  a  figure  elsewhere  in  the  multiplier. 

VIII.  DIVISION. 

1.  Process  meaning:  Continued  attention  to  meaning  of  the 
process. 

2.  Facts:  Review  of  the  division  facts  to  45  -f-  5,  and  mastery 
of  the  other  simple  division  facts. 

3.  Computation:  Division  only  by  one-place  divisors;  long 
division  form;  dividends  to  four  places,  with  carrying  and 
with  remainders.  Again  the  child  needs  to  learn  with  the 
concrete  and  semi-concrete. 

IX.  FRACTIONS. 

Extend  the  meaning  of  fraction  to  cover  more  than  one  of 
several  equal  parts  of  a  whole  (denominators  to  5  or  8;  numera- 
tors larger  than  1),  also  the  numbers  2  to  9,  or  2/5,  3/8,  etc., 
using  parts  of  wholes  and  parts  of  groups  working  with  concrete 
and  semi-concrete  materials.  Use  decomposition  and  putting 
back  together.  Begin  adding  like  fractions  through  use  of  parts 
of  objects  and  parts  of  wholes.  Help  the  child  to  understand 
that  we  may  add  parts  as  well  as  wholes:  1/4  and  1/4  —  2/4; 
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1/4  and  2/4  =  3/4.  If  we  have  3  boys  and  1  girl  playing  a  game, 
1/4  of  the  group  would  be  girls  (a  girl)  and  3/4  would  be  boys. 
(See  Wheat,  "A  Theory  of  Instruction  for  the  Middle  Grades," 
in  the  Sixteenth  Yearbook,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics. ) 

x.  Measurements. 

1.  Continue  use  of  measures  taught  in  Years  II  and  III. 

2.  Use  when  needed:  1/4  and  1/2  yd.;  1/2  and  1/4  dozen;  1 
minute,  1  second. 

XI.  PROBLEMS. 

Simple  one-step  problems;  two-step  problems  only  on  rare 
occasions.   Also,  one-step  problems  without  numbers. 

xii.  Checking. 

Encourage  orderly,  systematic  checking  of  work  to  help  estab- 
lish confidence  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  to  assist  the  pupil  in 
evaluating  his  own  ability. 

XIII.  Story  of  Numbers. 

Begin  to  teach  children  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
number  system  that  has  given  us  our  arithmetic. 

Fifth  Year 

School  and  home  gardens  are  excellent  for  helping  children  get 
meaning  from  number.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
through  seeing  the  value  of  number  in  connection  with  some  real 
situation  children  are -more  prepared  to  undertake  practice  with 
abstract  numbers.  Measuring  beds,  buying  seeds  from  catalogs 
where  prices  are  given,  purchasing  tools  and  fertilizers,  harvest- 
ing crops,  selling  or  preserving  the  surplus,  computing  savings  or 
losses — all  these  concrete  situations  give  reason  for  mastery  of 
the  abstract  number  facts  and  skills  which  follow. 

I.  Review. 

Review  to  insure  intelligent  mastery  of  previously  studied  con- 
cepts and  skills.  See  Tenth  Yearbook,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Chapter  XIII.) 

II.  VOCABULARY. 

1.  Technical  terms,  such  as  numerator,  denominator,  common 
fraction,  mixed  number,  reduction,  decimal,  average. 

2.  General  terms,  such  as  solve,  value,  earn,  due,  missing,  units, 
budget,  review. 
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III.  Reading  and  Writing  Numbers  and  fractions. 

1.  Reading  Arabic  numbers. 

2.  Reading  and  writing  Roman  numbers  to  L,  others  only  as 
needed  (except  C,  D,  and  M,  so  that  pupils  may  understand 
how  100,  500,  and  1000  are  written  in  Roman  numerals.) 

3.  Reading  and  writing  fractions  needed. 

4.  Reading  and  writing  decimals  as  used  in  money,  in  car  meters, 
and  in  other  practical  ways. 

IV.  Whole  Numbers. 

1.  Meaning  of  the  processes  of  the  four  fundamental  operations. 

2.  Basic  facts  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

3.  Computation. 

a.  Addition.  Four-  or  five-place  numbers  not  more  than 
three  to  five  numbers  high. 

b.  Subtraction.  Three-  to  five-place  minuends  and  two-  to 
five-place  subtrahends  without  and  with  zeros,  without 

*     and  with  borrowing. 

c.  Multiplication.  Two-  and  three-place  multiplicands ;  two- 
and  three-place  multipliers,  without  and  with  carrying; 
with  zeros. 

d.  Division.  All  long  and  short  division  with  and  with- 
out remainders  and  with  carrying;  one-  or  two-place 
divisors  and  two-  to  five-place  dividends;  with  zeros. 
Three-place  divisors. 

V.  COMMON  FRACTIONS. 

1.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  common  fractions  and  mixed 
numbers  with  like  denominators,  and  introduction  of  fractions 
with  unlike  denominators,  as  3/4  +  1/8;  2/3  +  5/6.  Bring 
unit  fractions  of  unlike  denominators  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator not  to  exceed  20 ;  purpose  largely  to  develop  the  mean- 
ing of  like  denominators. 

2.  Multiplication. 

a.  Whole  numbers  by  fractions,  as  4  X  1/2,  6  X  1/3,  4  X  1/3, 
6  X  1/2. 

b.  Fractions  by  whole  numbers,  as  1/2  X  4,  1/4  X  6,  1/2  X  3. 

c.  Fraction  by  a  fraction,  as  1/5  X  1/5,  2/3  X  3/4,  3/4  X  5/6. 
Develop  the  idea  of  why  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  de- 
creased when  the  denominator  is  increased  numerically. 
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3.  Division,  Develop  the  division  concept  in  fractions  showing 
how  the  numerator  is  divided  by  the  denominator  and  that 
division  may  be  indicated  by  a  common  fraction  in  a  simpler 
way  than  by  actual  division. 

VI.  DECIMALS. 

1.  Reading  and  writing.  (See  4  under  III  above.) 

2.  Relate  decimal  meanings  to  meanings  of  common  fractions. 
Show  how  money  is  calculated  by  the  decimal  system — in  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  etc. 

VII.  Measurements. 

1.  Teach  recognition  of  various  forms  of  area,  as  square,  triangle, 
rectangle,  etc. 

2.  Teach  understanding  and  recognition  of  the  practical  use  of 
and  for  linear,  square,  and  cubic  measure;  solve  simple 
problems  involving  perimeter  and  square  measure. 

3.  Teach  tables  for  and  be  able  to  use  as  needed  the  following 
measures:  liquid,  dry,  time,  weight  (both  troy  and 
avoirdupois)  linear,  square. 

VIII.  PROBLEMS. 

1.  One-  and  two-step  problems  involving  processes  already 
taught. 

2.  Development  of  a  suitable  technique  for  solving  problems 
(where  such  a  technique  has  not  already  been  developed  by 
the  child),  such  as  problem  analysis: 

a.  What  must  I  find? 

b.  What  have  I  to  use  ? 

c.  How  should  I  use  it? 

d.  Have  I  found  what  I  was  supposed  to  ? 

Children  should  understand  that  "d"  and  "a"  must  match  in 
successful  problem  solving. 

IX.  STORIES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NUMBERS. 

Sixth  Year 

An  activity  in  which  business  operations  receive  stress  would 
be  ideal  for  giving  meaning  to  the  number  facts  and  skills  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  sixth  year.  A  class  or  school  news- 
paper comes  to  mind  as  one  of  the  best.  If  pupils  plan  and  carry 
out  the  following  phases  of  such  an  activity,  they  will  see  number 
at  work:    Considering  costs  and  possibilities  for  different  sizes 
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of  publications,  buying  necessary  supplies  of  paper,  ink,  stencils 
and  other  materials  needed ;  going  to  real  print  shops  to  see  how 
work  is  done  and  to  investigate  costs;  finding  out  whether  the 
class  publication  organization  can  do  work  of  value  to  someone 
for  pay  and  doing  it;  spacing  the  material  for  the  publication; 
estimating  requirements  accurately ;  seeing  how  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  differ  by  buying  at  each;  selling  the  publication  and 
its  advertising  space ;  keeping  accurate  accounts  of  expenses  and 
income. 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  OPERATIONS  WITH  WHOLE  NUMBERS. 

1.  Provide  for  practice  in  the  four  fundamental  processes 
through  various  activities  and  projects. 

2.  Give  inventory  tests  to  determine  what  skills  need  to  be 
restudied. 

3.  Review  arid  reteach  as  necessary. 

4.  Develop  home,  school,  and  community  problems  involving : 

a.  Column  addition,  using  numbers  with  uneven  left  hand 
margins,  columns  six  to  eight  numbers  high  composed  of 
numbers  of  three  to  six  digits. 

b.  Subtraction,  using  numbers  to  six  places  with  zeros  in 
both  minuend  and  subtrahend. 

c.  Multiplication,  including  3-digit  and  4-digit  multipliers. 
Use  zero  as  an  internal  digit  and  as  final  digit  in  multi- 
pliers. Develop  concept  of  figures  placement  in  partial 
products. 

d.  Division,  employing  two-  and  three-place  divisors  with 
zeros  in  both  the  dividend  and  the  divisor. 

(See  Tenth  Yearbook,  Chapter  XIII,  by  Upton,  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.) 

5.  Develop  the  idea  of  cancellation  as  a  short  process  in  division. 

6.  Read,  write,  and  interpret  large  numbers,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

II.  VOCABULARY. 

1.  Words  and  terms  to  know  through  usage : 
proper  fraction         cancel         decimal  point 
improper  fraction      invert         least  common  denominator 
similar  fractions  decimal 

2.  Other  words  probably  used  in  discussion : 
surface         profit  statements  budget 
perimeter      interest          accounts  series 
area             graph  discount  equation 
volume          estimate         balance  practice 
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hi.  fractions. 

1.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  simple  fractions  with  like  and 
unlike  denominators,  developing  the  concept  of  common  de- 
nominators ;  addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed  numbers. 

2.  Multiplication  and  division. 

a.  Multiplication 

(1)  Multiplying  whole  numbers  by  a  fraction  and  a  frac- 
tion by  a  whole  number. 

(2)  Multiplying  by  a  mixed  number. 

(3)  Multiplying  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

b.  Division 

(1)  Development  of  concept  of  dividing  by  a  fraction. 

(2)  Development  of  concept  involved  in  cancellation. 

(3)  Division  of  whole  number  by  a  fraction ;  division  of  a 
fraction  by  a  fraction. 

Examples:  4  1/2  (Explain  that  this  means  1/2 
subtracted  from  4  as  many  times  as  possible,  and  that 
the  method  in  which  we  invert  the  divisor  and  multi- 
ply is  a  short-cut  method  for  performing  this 
operation.) 

3.  Concrete  illustrations  of  four  fundamental  operations. 

4.  Reduction  of  fractions  introducing  the  principle  of  cancel- 
lation. 

5.  Problems  involving  fractions. 

6.  The  story  of  fractions — History  of  Arithmetic  by  Karpinski. 

History  of  Mathematics  by  Sanford. 

IV.  Decimals. 

1.  Development  of  ability  to  read  and  write  tenths,  hundredths 
and  thousandths  as  decimal  fractions  through  concrete  illus- 
trations. 

2.  Development  of  the  concept  that  a  decimal  fraction  is  a  short- 
cut method  of  writing  a  fraction. 

3.  Change  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions  and  decimal 
fractions  to  common  fractions  using  a  variety  of  illustrations. 

4.  Four  fundamental  operations  with  decimals. 

5.  Problems  of  the  home,  school,  and  community  involving  the 
use  of  decimals.  (The  trend  in  science,  industry  and  com- 
merce is  towards  the  use  of  decimal  fractions.) 
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y.  Measurement. 

1.  Use  objective  materials  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
cepts of  measures,  using  standard  units  of  measures.  (See 
Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  pp.  176-181.) 

2.  Problems  involving  the  use  of  denominate  numbers;  use  of 
tables. 

3.  Reading  and  making  graphs,  such  as  line  and  bar  graphs, 
using  local  data. 

4.  Find  perimeters  of  rectangle  and  triangle. 

5.  Find  areas  of  square,  rectangle,  and  triangle. 

6.  Find  volumes  of  rectangular  solids. 

VI.  Percentage. 

1.  Introduction  of  the  concept  of  percentage  by  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  concrete  illustrations. 

2.  Emphasis  on  relationships  between  common  fractions,  decimal 
fractions,  and  percentage. 

3.  Find  a  percent  of  a  number. 

4.  Simple  interest. 

5.  Problems  dealing  with  money  matters  and  concrete  objects. 

VII.  EQUATION. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  for  equality.  Make  oral 
and  written  statements  involving  the  use  of  the  idea  of  equality. 

YEARS  V1I-IX 

The  Mathematics  of  Relationships 
(Required) 

The  grade  placement  of  content  materials  and  the  skills  to  be 
developed  in  these  courses  should  place  the  emphasis  upon  the 
students'  present  and  probable  future  interests  and  needs.  Upon 
entering  grade  VII  the  students  are  beginning  to  have  much 
broader  experiences  and  they  are  becoming  capable  of  deeper 
understanding. 

The  purpose  of  mathematical  study  in  Years  VII-IX  is  to  bring 
the  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  concepts  of  number,  measurement,  equation, 
formula,  graph,  table,  function,  operation,  as  being  well  estab- 
lished methods  of  studying  quantitative  relationships,  and  to 
develop  skills  in  using  these  concepts  for  solving  the  problems 
of  everyday  living.  The  methods  and  techniques  for  accomplish- 
ing the  above  purposes  will  not  be  listed  here. 
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The  course  in  mathematics,  Years  VII-IX,  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  integrating  the  program  of  education.  The 
search  for  illustrative  materials  should  send  mathematics 
teachers  and  students  to  the  teachers  of  science,  language,  art, 
geography,  social  science,  etc.,  and  also  into  the  banks,  shops, 
stores,  farms,  courthouses,  offices,  etc. 

The  problem  of  differences  in  abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of 
the  students  of  this  age  and  growth  level  should  be  recognized. 
The  laboratory  method  of  study  offers  many  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  The  textbook  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  are  the 
best  aids. 

The  current  trend  in  the  study  of  mathematics  is  from  a  nar- 
row computational  subject  to  a  subject  of  broad  economic,  social 
and  mathematical  significance.  The  computational  aspects  of 
arithmetic  are  now  handled  mainly  through  the  many  mechanical 
devices  found  in  the  stores,  shops,  and  offices,  such  as  the  adding 
machine,  computing  scales,  computing  gasoline  service  tank, 
slide  rules,  and  comptometer. 

Counting  and  measuring  are  two  of  the  fundamental  processes 
by  which  man  has  built  our  civilization.  These  processes  lead  to 
an  endless  number  of  relationships  as  expressed:  In  formulas 
and  equations  through  algebraic  symbols ;  in  graphs  through  the 
union  of  algebra  and  geometry;  and  in  tables  through  use  of 
numbers.  Some  awareness  of  this  is  essential  to  full  living  in 
such  a  scientific  era  as  the  present. 

Clarity  of  understanding  and  expression  along  with  accuracy 
of  work  are  some  of  the  challenging  issues  to  be  met  by  teachers 
and  students  who  pursue  the  courses  which  follow.  In  support 
of  this  idea,  inventory  tests  are  urged  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course,  followed  throughout  the  year  with  diagnostic  as  well  as 
the  usual  achievement  tests. 

Seventh  Year 

I   FUNDAMENTAL  OPERATIONS. 

A.  Whole  numbers. 

1.  Inventory  test  to  determine  what  concepts,  principles,  and 
skills  in  the  fundamental  operations  need  emphasis. 

2.  Review  of  fundamental  operations  using  problem  situa- 
tions as  needed. 

3.  Use  and  practice  in  rounding  off  numbers. 

B.  Common  and  decimal  fractions. 

1.  Rebuilding  of  concepts  of  both  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, using  concrete  illustrations. 
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2.  Changing  from  decimal  to  common  fractions  and  from 
common  to  decimal  fractions. 

3.  The  four  fundamental  operations,  involving  common  and 
decimal  fractions  and  their  use  in  problem  situations. 

4.  Story  of  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

II.  Percentage. 

A.  Building  the  concept  of  percentage  using  concrete  illustrations. 
Example :  25%  of  a  rectangle  which  is  divided  on  the  decimal 
scale. 

B.  Establishment  of  relationships  between  common  and  decimal 
fractions  and  percent.  Example :   %  —  -25  =  25  % . 

C.  Introduction  of  concept  of  ratio  with  many  practical  appli- 
cations. 

D.  Finding  a  per  cent  of  a  number. 

E.  Finding  the  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another  number. 

F.  Uses  of  percentage  as  in  the  following:  discount  on  bills; 
commission  on  sales ;  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  school 
attendance,  population,  etc.;  simple  interest  on  loans;  and 
problem  situations  relating  to  production,  athletics  records, 
recipes,  etc. 

III.  GRAPHS. 

A.  Meaning  and  use  of  bar,  line,  circle,  picture,  and  map  graphs. 

B.  Construction  of  bar  and  line  graphs  from  data  given  in  the 
text  and  local  problems  relating  to  such  items  as  production, 
population,  school  attendance,  taxes,  and  wages. 

C.  Bounding  off  numbers  as  related  to  graphical  representation. 

IV.  using  Arithmetic  in  problem  Situations. 

A.  Pupil  problems  relating  to  the  home,  school,  store,  and  com- 
munity, such  as  personal  budgets,  budgeting  of  homeroom  or 
grade  fund,  school  plant  and  equipment,  school  cost. 

B.  Everyday  business  problems,  such  as  buying  and  selling,  profit 
and  loss,  discount,  commission,  simple  cases  of  interest,  in- 
surance from  the  standpoint  of  sharing  risks,  banking 
(checks,  deposit  slips,  endorsements) . 

C.  Use  of  graphs  to  establish  the  concepts  of  relationships  listed 
in  sections  A  and  B. 
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V.  geometric  forms. 

A.  Introductory  study  of  simple  geometric  forms  in  nature, 
practical  crafts,  industry,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  motivation  and 
orientation. 

B.  Establishment  of  simple  understanding  of  circle,  angle,  tri- 
angle, rectangle,  square,  polygon,  and  related  terms,  such  as 
arc,  diameter,  circumference,  altitude  (perpendicular),  area, 
perimeter,  volume. 

C.  Use  of  ruler,  compasses,  protractor,  and  squared  paper : 

1.  Construction  of  basic  figures — circle,  angle,  triangle,  rec- 
tangle, square. 

2.  Use  of  informal  methods  to  establish  basic  relationships, 
such  as  the  following :  radii  of  a  circle  are  equal,  all  right 
angles  are  equal,  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  180 
degrees. 

V.  Measurement. 

A.  Development  of  concepts  of  denominate  numbers  and  their 
equivalents. 

1.  Inventory  test  on  denominate  numbers  and  their  equiva- 
lents. 

2.  Re-establishment  of  concepts  of  different  units  of  measure. 

a.  Use  actual  measuring  units  in  the  classroom. 

b.  Use  standard  units  of  measure  with  water,  sand,  or 
other  materials  in  establishing  relationships  between 
different  units  of  measure. 

B.  Story  of  weights  and  measures.1 

C.  Informal  development  and  use  of  the  formulas  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Perimeters  of  figures. 

2.  Areas  for  square,  rectangle,  triangle,  parallelogram. 

3.  Volumes  of  cubes  and  rectangular  solids. 

D.  Scale  drawing  (classroom,  school  building,  etc.) 
VII.  Oral  and  Written  reports  on  Special  topics. 

Eighth  Year 

I.  inventory  test  of  Skills,  Concepts,  principles. 

Review  of  whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  and  of  funda- 
mental operations  as  needed. 


1See  The  Story  of  Weights  and  Measures,  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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II.  Oral  and  Written  problems  involving  the  Use  of  Whole 
Numbers,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage, 
Graphs. 

A.  Business  forms  and  practices  in  the  home,  school,  community, 
State  and  Nation,  such  as  the  following:  banking,  building 
and  loan,  stocks  and  bonds,  insurance,  budgeting,  simple  and 
compound  interest,  relationship  between  cash  and  installment 
buying,  taxes,  reading  time-tables  and  maps,  and  computing 
cost  of  travel. 

B.  Suggested  activities: 

1.  Making  up  estimates  of  materials  and  costs  for  projects. 

2.  Use  of  current  problems. 

3.  Reports  from  newspapers  and  magazines  on  topics  such  as 
those  listed  under  section  A. 

4.  Story  of  decimal  fractions,  symbols  of  operation,  per- 
centage, dollar  mark.  (See  Sanford,  Histonj  of  Mathe- 
matics. ) 

III.  INFORMAL  GEOMETRY. 

A.  Construction  (ruler,  compasses,  protractor). 

1.  Bisection:    line,  angle,  circle,  rectangle,  etc. 

2.  Perpendiculars,  parallels,  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

3.  Inscribe  hexagon  and  other  polygons  in  circle. 

B.  Concepts  of  symmetry,  congruence,  similarity,  and  equiva- 
lence, using:  triangles,  polygons,  circles,  and  illustrations 
from  art,  nature,  crafts,  etc. 

C.  Indirect  measurement. 

1.  Experiments  with  congruent  triangles  developing  in- 
formally the  following  cases :  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle,  two  angles  and  the  included  side,  three  sides. 

2.  Experiments  with  similar  triangles  developing  informally 
the  following  cases:  one  angle  equal  and  including  sides 
in  same  ratio,  two  angles  of  one  equal  two  angles  of  the 
other. 

3.  Scale  drawings  of  floor  plans,  tennis  court,  baseball 
diamond,  streets,  maps,  etc. 

4.  The  right  triangle, .  Pythagorean  relation,  use  of  tables  of 
squares  and  square  roots. 

5.  Out-of-door  work  using  such  home-made  instruments  as 
transit,  level,  and  hypsometer. 
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6.  Estimating  distances,  areas,  volumes,  and  checking  by 
actual  measurements. 

D.  Measurements  related  to  home,  school,  science,  industry,  etc. 

1.  Inventory  test  on  denominate  numbers  and  their  equiva- 
lents. 

2.  Continued  study  and  use  of  such  formulas  as  grow  out  of 
the  measurement  of  perimeters  of  triangles,  squares,  rec- 
tangles ;  areas  of  triangles,  squares,  rectangles,  trapezoid, 
circles;  surfaces  and  volumes  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cones. 

3.  Construction  and  use  of  models  of  plane  and  solid  figures ; 
use  of  standard  units  of  weights  and  measures. 

4.  Experimental  determination  of  the  relationships  between 
standard  units  of  measure. 

Examples:  1  cu.  ft.  ==  62.5  lbs.  water 
1  meter  =   1.1  yds. 

IV.  EQUATION. 

1.  The  equation  concept  established  through  formulas. 

Use  of  scales,  teeter-board,  and  other  mechanical  devices  to 
implement  the  equation  concept. 

2.  Basic  skills  and  techniques  for  using  the  equation. 

a.  Verbal  statements  and  symbolic  representations  of  quanti- 
tative relationships. 

b.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  similar  terms. 

c.  Evaluation  of  formulas  and  equations. 

d.  Solution  of  equations  involving  not  more  than  two  steps. 

3.  Making  and  solving  problems  related  to  home,  travel,  per- 
centage, insurance,  etc. 

4.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

5.  Percentage.  Find  a  number  when  a  per  cent  of  it  is  given. 
Example :   Twenty-five  per  cent  of  a  number  is  50.   Find  the 

number  (.25x  =  50). 

6.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  special  topics. 

(This  course  should  be  flexible  as  to  content  and  method  of 
development.) 

Ninth  Year 

(Course  A  or  B  Required) 

COURSE  A:  MATHEMATICS. 

This  will  likely  be  taken  by  students  who  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  mathematics  much  further.  Hence  this  course  should 
give  students  a  good  check  up  on  what  they  have  studied  in 
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mathematics.  It  should  also  give  them  some  insight  into  the 
more  powerful  forms  of  analysis  as  found  in  algebra  through  the 
use  of  the  equation  and  the  formula  and  in  geometry  through 
measuring  and  construction  work  establishing  relationship  of 
areas,  volumes,  etc. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  for  work  in  this  year; 
teacher  and  pupils  should  select  topics  and  add  new  topics  in 
keeping  with  needs  and  interests. 

1.  Inventory  test  on  concepts,  skills,  and  principles  developed 
in  Years  VII  and  VIII.  Review  and  extension  of  concepts, 
skills,  and  principles  relating  to  integers,  decimals,  fractions, 
fundamental  operations,  estimating  and  checking,  denomi- 
nate numbers,  percentage,  tables  of  squares,  square  roots, 
compound  interest  and  other  tables  dealing  with  money 
matters. 

2.  Development  and  use  of  formulas  for  areas,  perimeters,  and 
volumes  of  such  figures  as  pyramids  and  cones.  Take  a  cone 
and  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  altitude,  fill  the  cylinder 
with  sand  and  then  see  how  many  times  this  will  fill  the 
cone.  Do  the  same  for  a  pyramid  and  a  prism. 

3.  Review  of  the  basic  concepts  relating  to  the  angle,  triangle, 
and  circle,  making  geometric  constructions. 

4.  Constructions :  triangle  given  sas,  asa,  sss ;  triangle  similar 
to  a  given  triangle;  find  the  center  of  circle  when  an  arc  is 
given;  angles  of  30,  45,  and  60  degrees. 

5.  Informal  proofs  of  elementary  theorems  by  measurement 
and  construction.  Typical  exercises : 

a.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  equals  180  degrees. 
Cut  out  paper  or  cardboard  triangles  and  cut  oif  angles 
and  place  together  to  form  a  straight  line. 

b.  The  Pythagorean  theorem.  Employ  usual  construction 
of  right  triangle  with  squares  on  hypotenuse  and  legs 
divided  into  units  of  equal  measure.  Multiply  both  sides 
of  the  equation  c2  —  a2  +  b2  by  pi  over  4  and  interpret 
the  result:  The  circle  on  the  hypotenuse  as  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  circles  on  the  legs  as 
diameters. 

6.  Graphs:  Draw  circle  graphs;  read  and  construct  more  ad- 
vanced bar  and  line  graphs  based  on  data  of  significance  to 
pupils ;  use  graphs  in  study  of  linear  equations.1 


JSee  Graphs,  How  to  Make  and  Use  Them,  by  Arkin. 
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7.  Story  of  the  development  of  geometry  including  indirect 
measurement.1 

8.  Use  of  home-made  instruments  for  measuring,  such  as 
transit  level,  hypsometer,  proportional  compasses,  adding 
machine. 

9.  Story  of  algebraic  symbolism.2 

10.  Evaluation  of  formulas.  Example:  The  destructive  power 
of  an  automobile  is  given  by  the  formula  K  ==  WV2,  where 
W  —  weight  of  car  and  V  =  speed  of  car. 

Let  W  ==  3000  lbs.  V  =  30  miles  per  hour 

V  =  60  miles  per  hour 

V  =  90  miles  per  hour 

Note  that  in  doubling  the  speed  the  destructive  power  is 
four  times  as  great,  and  that  trebling  the  speed  makes  the 
destructive  power  of  the  car  nine  times  as  great. 

11.  Review  and  extension  of  concepts  of  formula,  equation, 
similar  terms,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Example:  The  distance  a  car  will  run  after  the  brakes  are 
applied  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  formula  D  =  .07V2,  where  D  =  distance  in  feet, 
and  V  ==  miles  per  hour.  Plot  this  equation  on  graphical 
paper. 

12.  Develop  concepts  of  low  powers  (a2,  a3) ,  positive  and  negative 
numbers  as  found  in  current  magazines. 

13.  Fundamental  skills,  techniques  and  principles  for  dealing 
with  the  equation  and  the  formula: 

a.  Four  fundamental  operations  involving  positive  and 
negative  numbers,  using  numerals  and  letters  to  repre- 
sent numbers. 

b.  Squaring  a  binomial :    (a  +  b) 2 ;  (a  +  b)  (a  —  b) ;  etc. 

x  +  2 

c.  Equations  with  simple  algebraic  fractions :   =  7, 

etc.  3 

14.  Establishment  of  relationships  between  table,  formula,  equa- 
tion, and  graph.   See  examples  in  10  and  11  above. 

15.  Solution  of  first  degree  equations  involving  one  unknown 
quantity  using  the  following  axioms:  If  equals  are  divided 
by  equals  the  quotients  are  equal ;  if  equals  are  multiplied  by 


1See  History  of  Mathematics  by  Sanford. 

2See  History  of  Mathematical  Notation,  VoL  1  by  Cajori. 
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equals  the  products  are  equal ;  if  equals  are  subtracted  from 
equals  the  differences  are  equal;  if  equals  are  added  to  equals 
the  sums  are  equal. 

16.  Translation  of  statements  into  formulas.  Example:  The 
arm  strength  of  boys  up  to  age  17  is  determined  by  adding 
the  pull-ups  (chins)  to  the  push-ups  (as  on  parallel  bars)  and 
multiplying  this  sum  by  the  result  of  taking  1/10  of  the 
boy's  weight  in  pounds  plus  the  height  in  inches  minus  60. 
In  formula  this  is  A  =  (P  +  p)  (w/10  +  h  —  60).  In 
physical  education  this  affords  a  means  of  classifying  boys 
as  to  athletic  powers. 

17.  Use  of  equations  in  the  solution  of  problems  arising  in  home, 
business,  shop,  science,  etc. 

18.  Problems  involving  equations  applied  to  measurements  of 
perimeters,  areas  of  squares  and  rectangles,  triangles,  circles, 
volumes  and  surfaces  of  the  rectangular  prism,  triangular 
prism,  cylinder,  etc. 

19.  Scale  drawing.  Making  maps  of  school  grounds;  making 
maps  of  the  State  showing  by  counties,  population,  produc- 
tion in  agriculture,  production  in  industry,  and  school  popu- 
lation ;  learning  to  read  blue-prints. 

20.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  special  topics  chosen  by  pupils 
because  of  individual  interests. 

COURSE  B:    FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA. 

1.  Inventory  test  on  skills  and  principles  related  to  equations 
and  formulas.  Review  and  extension  of  concepts  of  coeffi- 
cient, equation,  formula,  similar  terms. 

2.  Story  of  the  development  of  algebra.1 

3.  Practice  in  the  expression  of  quantitative  statements  in 
algebraic  shorthand. 

4.  Evaluation  of  formulas  and  algebraic  expressions. 

5.  Development  of  concepts  and  skills  in  the  use  of  base,  ex- 
ponent, power,  and  laws  of  exponents. 

6.  Interpretation  and  application  of  common  formulas  relating 
to  areas,  volumes,  etc. 

7.  Making  of  formulas  based  on  verbal  statements. 

8.  Making  of  formulas  based  on  tables. 
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9.  Solution  of  simple  linear  equations  involving  only  one  un- 
known, using  the  following  axioms :  If  equals  are  divided  by 
equals  the  quotients  are  equal;  if  equals  are  multiplied  by 
equals  the  products  are  equal ;  if  equals  are  subtracted  from 
equals  the  differences  are  equal ;  if  equals  are  added  to  equals 
the  sums  are  equal. 

10.  Use  of  equations  to  solve  problems  involving  per  cent,  simple 
interest,  other  business  problems  of  discount,  commission, 
profit  and  loss,  taxation. 

11.  Review  and  extension  of  ability  to  make  and  interpret  statis- 
tical graphs  (bar,  line,  circle,  picture,  map,  etc.) ;  graphs  of 
formulas. 

12.  Graphical  and  algebraic  solutions  of  pairs  of  first  degree 
equations  in  two  unknowns. 

13.  Problems  involving  two  first  degree  equations  in  two  un- 
knowns. 

14.  Special  products  and  factoring. 

15.  Fractions  and  fractional  equations  including  decimals. 

16.  Relationships  between  table,  formula,  equation,  and  graph. 

17.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  special  topics. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  YEARS  X-XII 

(Elective) 

The  courses  in  mathematics  for  Years  X-XII  are  designed  to 
meet  three  specified  needs : 

1.  To  equip  students  who  are  not  going  to  college  to  meet 
practical  everyday  problems  of  a  quantitative  type.  (For 
this  group  of  students  two  courses  are  offered,  Mathematics 
X,  Course  A,  and  a  course  in  Business  Arithmetic  with  the 
emphasis  upon  the  arithmetical  and  graphical  study  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  industrial  problems.) 

2.  For  students  who  will  need  to  take  mathematics  in  college 
and  also  for  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  therefore  want  the  more  formal  type  of 
course.  For  this  group  the  following  courses  may  be 
offered:  Mathematics  XA  or  XB,  (second  year  algebra) 
plane  and  solid  geometry  (integrated),  second  year  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry. 
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3.  The  Emergency  Course  in  Basic  Mathematics  is  designed  for 
those  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  who  feel 
the  need  to  strengthen  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  (for 
military  purposes  or  otherwise)  and  who  do  not  have  the 
time,  in  this  crisis,  to  spend  two  or  more  years  taking  the 
regular  courses. 

Tenth  Year 

COURSE  A:    MATHEMATICS  (ELECTIVE)  1  YEAR. 

1.  Inventory  test  on  concepts,  skills,  and  principles  studied  in 
Year  IX.  Review  and  extension  of  number  concepts  to  in- 
clude irrational  numbers.  Applications  to  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  community  problems.  Emphasis  on  approximate 
computation. 

2.  Review  of  techniques  necessary  for  the  solution  and  evalua- 
tion of  first  degree  equations  and  formulas.  Emphasis  on 
checking. 

3.  Graphical  and  algebraic  solution  of  the  quadratic  equation. 

4.  Use  of  first  and  second  degree  equations  in  the  solution  of 
problems  relating  to  science,  business,  etc. 

5.  Percentage  as  related  to  business,  social  studies,  industry, 
etc. 

6.  Logarithms  as  used  in  computational  work. 

7.  Use  of  tables:  square  root,  logarithms,  interest,  annuity, 
installment  buying. 

8.  Slide  rule  and  other  computing  devices. 

9.  Ratio  and  proportion  (geometric  and  algebraic).  Use  of 
problem  situations  relating  to  measurement,  motion,  recipes, 
etc. 

10.  Interpretation  and  construction  of  bar,  line,  circle,  and  other 
types  of  graphs  in  connection  with  the  social  studies,  com- 
munity problems,  etc. 

11.  Understanding  of  the  relationships  between  formula,  equa- 
tion, graph,  and  table. 

12.  Scale  drawing :  floor  plans,  tennis  courts,  maps.  (State  maps 
showing  production  of  farms  and  industry  offer  good  possi- 
bilities.) 

13.  Story  of  exponents  and  logarithms.1 

(There  should  be  much  flexibility  in  this  course  both  as  to  the 
content  and  the  method  of  development.) 


^ee  The  History  of  Mathematics  by  Sanford. 
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COURSE  B:    SECOND  YEAR  ALGEBRA  (ELECTIVE)  1  YEAR. 

1.  Inventory  test  of  skills  and  principles  studied  in  first  year 
algebra.  Review  of  fundamental  operations  with  algebraic 
expressions  as  needed.   Emphasis  on  signed  numbers. 

2.  Review  the  techniques  necessary  for  the  evaluation  and 
solution  of  formulas  and  equations  of  the  first  degree.  Em- 
phasis on  checking. 

3.  Fractions  and  fractional  equations,  including  decimals. 
Problems  on  motion,  work,  etc. 

4.  Ratio,  proportion,  and  variation  with  application  to  indirect 
measurement,  blue-prints,  recipes,  enlarging  maps,  etc. 

5.  The  study  of  the  four-fold  relationships  in  connection  with 
tables,  formulas,  graphs,  and  equations.  Use  squared  paper. 

6.  Fundamental  laws  of  exponents,  square  root,  radicals,  frac- 
tional exponents,  negative  exponents,  imaginary  numbers, 
equations  involving  fractional  exponents,  use  of  tables  of 
logarithms. 

7.  Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown.  Graph  of  quadratic 
function,  showing  maximum  and  minimum  values,  with 
applications. 

8.  Simultaneous  equations :  both  of  first  degree ;  one  first  and 
one  second  degree.  Problems  related  to  motion,  money, 
space,  etc. 

9.  Arithmetic  and  geometric  series  with  problems. 

10.  Story  of  algebra.1 

11.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  topics  chosen  by  pupils  because 
of  special  interests. 

Eleventh  Year 

COURSE  A:  PLANE  GEOMETRY  (ELECTIVE)  1  YEAR. 

1.  Inventory  test  for  concepts,  skills,  and  clarity  of  expression 
followed  by  review  of  construction  work  using  ruler,  com- 
passes, and  protractor;  and  re-establishment  of  concepts  and 
principles  relating  to  basic  figures. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  working  principles  consisting  of  defi- 
nitions, postulates,  axioms,  and  undefined  terms. 

3.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
proof,  different  types  of  proof,  both  non-mathematical  and 
mathematical. 


1See  History  of  Mathematics  by  Sanford. 
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4.  Development  of  skill  in  demonstration  of  theorems. 

5.  Facts  and  principles  related  to  such  topics  as  congruence, 
similarity,  concurrence,  parallelism,  indirect  measurement, 
mensuration,  loci,  and  construction. 

6.  A  wide  range  of  applications  for  the  method  of  postulational 
thinking  as  in  athletic  contests,  court  room,  etc. 

7.  Construction  and  use  of  models  and  instruments,  such  as 
pantograph,  proportional  compasses,  etc. 

8.  Applications  of  geometry  to  designing,  art,  architecture, 
crafts,  mechanical  drawing,  map  making,  etc. 

9.  Story  of  geometry ;  builders  of  geometry ;  discussion  of  some 
features  of  modern  geometry  such  as  Theorem  of  Menelaus, 
nine  point  circle  theorem,  etc. 

10.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  topics  chosen  by  pupils  because 
of  special  interests. 

COURSE  B:  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY,  INTEGRATED  (ELECTIVE)  1  YEAR. 

1.  Basic  propositions  with  lines,  planes,  and  solids. 
(Standard  lists  of  propositions  as  found  in  reports  of 
National  Commission  on  Mathematical  Requirements,  Col- 

•  lege  Entrance  Board,  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  etc.) 

2.  Free  hand  sketches  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  figures  and 
constructions  using  compass,  ruler,  and  protractor. 

3.  Student-made  models  and  instruments. 

4.  Correlation  of  work  in  geometry  through  mensuration  to 
arithmetic  and  algebra. 

5.  Development  of  greater  skill  in  using  deductive  reasoning  as. 
related  to  geometric  ideas  and  as  found  in  life  situations. 

6.  Applications  of  geometry  to  designing,  art,  architecture, 
crafts,  mechanical  drawing,  map  making,  etc. 

7.  Story  of  geometry ;  builders  of  geometry ;  discussion  of  some 
features  of  modern  geometry  such  as  the  nine  point  circle 
theorem,  Theorem  of  Menelaus,  etc. 

8.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  topics  chosen  by  pupils  because 
of  special  interests. 
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Twelfth  Year 

COURSE  A:    BUSINESS  ARITHEMETIC  (ELECTIVE)  1  YEAR. 

(This  course  to  be  taken  in  either  the  Eleventh  or  Twelfth 
Year.) 

1.  Inventory  test  for  concepts,  skills  and  accuracy  followed  by 
a  re-study  of  the  fundamental  processes  with  common  and 
decimal  fractions  and  per  cents.  Use  problem  situations. 

2.  Short-cut  methods  of  computation. 

3.  Understanding  and  use  of  elementary  statistical  methods : 

a.  "Gallup  Poll,"  athletic  records,  reports  of  insurance  com- 
panies, etc. 

b.  Some  technical  skill  in  making  accurate  charts  and 
graphs  'to  express  statistical  data.  Examples:  Popu- 
lation (census  figures),  labor,  production.  State  and 
county  maps  showing  population,  production,  etc. 

c.  Frequency  tables,  scatter  diagrams,  arithmetic  average, 
median. 

4.  Use  of  tables :  square  root,  logarithm,  interest,  investment, 
insurance. 

5.  Investments,  such  as  building  and  loan,  stocks,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, banking  procedures,  cost  of  owning  a  home,  annuities, 
other  forms  of  thrift. 

6.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  installment  buying. 

7.  Family  budgets. 

8.  Bases  of  taxation  and  bond  issues.  Common  forms  of  taxes. 

9.  Demonstration  of  use  of  computing  machines. 

10.  Construction  and  use  of  index  numbers  (wages,  cost  of 
living,  etc.). 

11.  Study  of  common  forms  of  insurance. 

12.  National  policies  relating  to  price  fixing,  crop  control,  tariffs, 
social  security,  etc. 

13.  Measurement  of  lengths,  surfaces,  and  volumes. 

14.  Reports  on  special  topics  related  to  the  work  of  the  course. 
(There  should  be  flexibility  in  this  course  both  as  to  the  content 

and  the  method  of  development  of  the  course.) 

COURSE  B:    ALGEBRA  (ELECTIVE)  ONE-HALF  YEAR. 

1.  Review  and  extension  of  basic  concepts,  principles,  and  skills. 

2.  Linear  and  quadratic  functions  and  equations.  Use  of  graphs. 
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3.  Formulation  and  solution  of  problems  of  commerce,  industry, 
science,  home,  and  community. 

4.  Exponents,  radicals,  and  radical  equations,  with  problems. 

5.  Arithmetic,  geometric,  and  binomial  series,  with  problems. 

6.  Solutions  of  simultaneous  equations  of  first  and  second 
degree. 

7.  Establishment  of  the  four-fold  relationship  between  formula, 
graph,  equation,  and  table. 

8.  Story  of  the  development  of  algebra,1  reports  on  special 
topics. 

9.  Reports  on  symbols,  fractions,  computation,  Vieta,  Descartes, 
Newton,  Recorde,  etc.2 

COURSE  C:    SOLID  GEOMETRY  (ELECTIVE)  ONE-HALF  YEAR. 

1.  The  basic  propositions  with  the  relation  of  lines  and  planes 
in  space,  and  properties  and  mensuration  of  solids. 

2.  Free-hand  sketching  from  student-made  models,  both  solid 
and  wire-outline ;  tracing  of  shadows  of  models. 

3.  Basic  formulas  for  mensuration:  lengths,  areas,  and 
volumes. 

4.  Correlation  of  solid  geometry  through  mensuration  with 
arithmetic  and  algebra. 

5.  Exhibit  simple  theorems  from  Modern  Geometry.  Examples : 
Nine  point  circle  theorem,  Pascal's  theorem  on  hexagons, 
etc.3 

6.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  topics  chosen  by  pupils  because 
of  special  interests. 

COURSE  D:    TRIGONOMETRY  (ELECTIVE)  ONE-HALF  YEAR. 

1.  Six  trigonometric  functions  of  the  general  angle. 

2.  Reduction  formulas. 

3.  Basic  identities. 

4.  Addition  formulas  for  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent. 

5.  Radian  measure. 

6.  Double-angle  and  half -angle  formulas. 

7.  Solution  of  general  triangle. 

8.  Practical  problems  on  heights  and  distances,  and  elementary 
problems  in  air  and  sea  navigation. 


JSee  The  History  of  Mathematics  by  Sanford. 

2Bell:  Men  of  Mathematics;  Sanford,  op.  cit.  Dantzig :  Number:  The  Language  of  Science. 
sSanford:  op.  cit.  Cajori :  The  History  of  Mathematics. 
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9.  Field  work  using  home-made  transit  and  plane  table. 

10.  Make  and  use  slide  rule. 

11.  Story  of  the  development  of  Trigonometry. 

Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Year 

EMERGENCY  COURSE  IN  BASIC  MATHEMATICS  (ELECTIVE). 

PURPOSE  OF  COURSE 
The  general  purpose  of  an  emergency  course  in  basic  mathematics  is 
to  provide,  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  secondary  school,  instruction  and 
training  that  will  be  of  the  widest  possible  usefulness  during  this  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  experienced  industrial  and  military  training 
authorities  that  specialized  and  technical  training  can  be  done  best  in 
schools  and  classes  organized  for  that  purpose.  An  emergency  course  in 
basic  mathematics,  therefore,  should  provide  the  foundations  upon  which 
later  specialized  military  and  industrial  training  may  rest. 

It  should  be  understood  that  any  emergency  course  in  basic  mathematics 
is  not  designed  to  replace  the  regular  sequential  offerings  in  mathematics. 
Rather  it  seeks  to  meet  an  emergency  need  for: 

(a)  Junior  or  senior  pupils  who  for  one  reason  or  another  may  not 
have  taken  any  basic  mathematics  course  in  high  school;  or 

(b)  Pupils  (and  out-of-school  youth)  who  may  have  taken  one  or 
more  basic  mathematics  courses  in  high  school  but  need  an  intensive 
review  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  their  mathematical  knowledges 
and  skills  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  applications  thereof. 

Students  who  have  had  mathematics  through  the  eighth  year  may  be 
admitted  to  this  course  with  the  principal's  permission. 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  COURSE 

ARITHMETIC 

A.  Fundamental  Operations. 

1.  Inventory  test  to  determine  which  basic  skills  and  techniques  need 
emphasis. 

2.  Fundamental  operations  using  whole  numbers. 

3.  Reading  and  writing  whole  numbers. 

4.  Denominate  numbers. 

5.  Making  and  solving  problems  related  to  every  day  affairs. 

B.  Common  Fractions. 

1.  Multiplication  and  division. 

2.  Addition  and  subtraction,  mixed  numbers. 

3.  Reduction  of  fractions,  cancellation. 

4.  Making  and  solving  problems  involving  fractions.  . 

C.  Decimal  Fractions. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  decimals. 

2.  Adding  and  subtracting. 

3.  Multiplying  and  dividing. 

4.  Changing  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions. 
Changing  decimal  fractions  to  common  fractions. 

5.  Problems  involving  decimals,  as  money  matters,  measuring. 
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D.  Percentage. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  per  cents. 

2.  Finding  a  per  cent  of  a  number  or  quantity. 

3.  Finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another  number. 

4.  Finding  a  number  when  a  percent  of  the  number  is  given  (Concrete 
illustrations  of  2,  3,  4  above). 

5.  Rounding  off  numbers,  approximations. 

6.  Problems  involving  the  use  of  per  cent  and  decimals  as  in: 
discount,  commission,  interest,  other  money  matters;  measuring. 

INFORMAL  GEOMETRY 

A.  Direct  Measurement. 

1.  Instruments:    ruler,  compasses,  protractor,  plane  table,  steel  tape. 

2.  Measuring  lengths,  distances  and  heights. 

3.  Estimating  and  checking  by  measuring,  using  approximation 
methods. 

B.  Scale  Drawing. 

1.  Making  and  reading  maps,  enlarging  maps. 

2.  Reading  blue  prints,  using  plane  table. 

C.  Circular  Measure. 

1.  Terms  related  to  circle:  radius,  diameter,  chord,  circumference, 
tangent,  etc. 

2.  Angle  measures:  degree,  minute,  radian,  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons,  using  protractor. 

3.  Formulas  growing  out  of  circular  measure. 

D.  Triangle. 

1.  Terms  related  to  the  triangle:  base,  altitude,  median,  right  angle 
triangle,  acute  angle  triangle,  obtuse  angle  triangle,  circum- 
center,  in-center. 

2.  Construction  of  triangles. 

3.  Angle  sum,  area,  informal  development  of  formulas. 

E.  Areas,  Volumes,  Weights. 

1.  Standard  units  of  measure. 

2.  Relationships  between  units  of  measure,  examples  1  cu.  ft.  of 
water  =  62.5  lbs.    231  cu.  in.  =  1  gallon. 

3.  Making  estimates  and  checking  by  measuring. 

4.  Developing  formulas  which  grow  out  of  above  work. 

F.  Symmetry,  Congruence,  and  Similarity. 

1.  Drawing  figures. 

2.  Collecting  illustrations. 

ALGEBRA 

A.    Literal  Numbers. 

1.  Fundamental  operations. 

2.  Evaluation  of  formulas.    Example:    A  —  irt2. 

Let  r  =  3  inches,  then  let  r  =  6  inches;  compare  results. 

3.  Using  monomial  and  binomial  expressions  with  letters  representing 
numbers. 
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B.  Graphs. 

1.  Read  and  make  line,  bar  and  circle  graphs. 

2.  Using  data  related  to  motion,  distance,  areas,  weight,  money 
matters,  etc. 

C.  Equations. 

1.  Concrete  illustrations  of  the  equation  concept. 

2.  Solving  and  evaluating  equations. 

3.  Permissible  operations  on  the  equation. 

4.  Special  products,  factors. 

5.  Signed  numbers. 

6.  Short-cut  methods. 

D.  Exponents  and  Radicals. 

1.  Rules  for  operation. 

2.  Square  and  square  root  tables. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

1.  Instruments:    ruler,  compasses,  protractor. 

2.  Measuring  angles,  using  protractor,  hypsometer. 

3.  Learning  and  using  the  trigonometric  ratios. 

4.  Fundamental  identities,  hypotenuse  rule. 

5.  Computing  heights  and  distances  using  tables  of  logarithms,  and 
natural  functions. 

In  the  course  outlined  above,  the  approximate  percentages  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  different  phases  of  mathematics  are  suggested  as  follows: 

Arithmetic  40%         Algebra  30% 

Geometry  20%  Trigonometry   10% 

The  scope  of  the  foregoing  outline  of  content  provides  for  a  two- 
semester  course.  Adaptations  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  In  the  development  of  this  course  it  is 
recommended  that  major  emphasis  be  placed  upon  industrial  and  military 
applications.  Thoroughness  and  mastery  should  be  major  objectives 
rather  than  determination  to  have  each  pupil  complete  a  pre-determined 
schedule  of  assignments. 

Texts  for  the  course: 

A  multiple  set  of  texts  could  be  used  for  this  course.  Selections  from  the 
following  State-adopted  basal  texts  will  give  adequate  practice  materials, 
but  the  teacher  should  select  from  each  book  only  the  portions  needed  in 
developing  the  course  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  outline  above. 

Mathematics  Through  Experience.  Silver. 
General  Mathematics,  Third  Course.  Allyn. 
Modern  Algebra,  First  Course.  World. 
Plane  Geometry.  Row. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Ginn. 

Other  texts  for  reference: 

Van  Tuyl.    Mathematics  at  Work.    American.    (Covers  about  all  of 
the  topics  recommended.) 
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Munn,  et  al.  Useful  Mathematics — A  High  School  Course  in  Funda- 
mentals. Ginn.  (Covers  all  topics  recommended  except  trigo- 
nometry. ) 

Betz.  Basic  Mathematics.  Ginn.  (Covers  about  all  of  the  topics 
recommended.) 

REFERENCES: 

The  following  publications  will  greatly  enrich  the  study  of 
mathematics  for  teachers  and  students.  The  titles  listed  include 
books  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and  students. 
Each  school  library  should  contain  several  of  the  references 
listed  here.   Large  schools  could  afford  the  whole  list. 

American  Council  on  Education.    Telling  Time  Throughout  the  Centuries. 

The  Story  of  Numbers.  10^. 
The  Story  of  Our  Calendar.  10^. 
The  Story  of  Weights  and  Measures.  10^. 
Monographs  published  separately  by  the 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arkin.    Graphs:  How  to  Make  and  Use  Them.   Harper.   1936.  $3.00. 
Breslich.    Technique  of  Teaching  Mathematics.    University  of  Chicago 

Press.    1934.  $2.00. 
Brownell.    Arithmetic  in  Grades  I  and  II,  A  Critical  Summary  of  New  and 

Previously  Reported  Research.    Duke  University  Press.  1941. 
Cajori.    History  of  Mathematics.    Macmillan.    1931.  $4.00. 
Cooley  and  others.    Introduction  to  Mathematics.    Houghton.    1937.  $3.25. 
Dantzig.    Number,  The  Language  of  Science.   Macmillan.  $3.00. 
Dudeney.    Puzzles  and  Curious  Problems.    Nelson.    1932.  $1.50. 
Hassler  and  Smith.    The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  Macmillan. 

1936.    $2.75.  • 

JoneSj   Mathematical  Wrinkles  (Revised).    Nashville,  Tenn.:  Jones  Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Karpinski.    The  History  of  Arithmetic.    Rand.    1923.  $2.00. 
Minnick.    Teaching  Mathematics  in   Secondary   Schools.  Prentice-Hall. 
1939.  $3.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Fifth  Yearbook:    The  Teaching  of  Geometry. 
Seventh  Yearbook:    The  Teaching  of  Algebra. 
Tenth  Yearbook:    The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 

Fifteenth  Yearbook:  The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

Sixteenth  Yearbook:    Arithmetic  in  General  Education. 
New  York:     Bureau   of   Publications,   Teachers   College,  Columbia 
University. 
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National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  Twenty-Ninth  Yearbook. 
Report  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  Arithmetic.    Public  School  Pub. 

Progressive  Education  Association.  Mathematics  in  General  Education. 
Appleton.    1940.  $2.75. 

Sanford.    Short  History  of  Mathematics.    Houghton.    1930.  $3.25. 

Smith.    Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago.    Ginn.    1919.  60^. 

Smith.    Wonderful  Wonders  of  One,  Two,  Three.    McFarlane.    1937.  $1.00. 

Weeks.    Boy's  Own  Arithmetic.    Dutton.    1924.  $2.00. 

Wheat.    The  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.    Heath.  1937. 

Woodring  and  Sanford.  Enriched  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  (Revised  Edition).  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College.  $1.75. 

Magazines — 

The  Mathematics  Teacher,  525  W.  120th  Street,  New  York.  $2.00. 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Menesha,  Wis.  $2.50. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


I.  General  Statements. 

A.  The  social  studies  include  those  materials  in  the  curriculum 
which  are  drawn  from  the  fields  of  history,  geography, 
economics,  sociology,  political  science,  psychology,  and 
ethics.  They  permeate  all  fields  of  the  curriculum  and  are 
therefore  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  materials  for  the 
child's  program.  Some  of  the  most  effective  integrations 
of  learnings  take  place  in  the  development  of  social  studies 
units  of  work.  For  example,  many  valuable  language  arts 
skills  emerge  from  the  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
needed  in  studying  a  social  problem. 

B.  Chief  among  the  values  which  the  social  studies  contribute 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  school  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ability  to  meet  situations  involving  social 
relationships.  Self -dependence  in  the  location  of  informa- 
tion and  power  in  reflective  thinking  are  outcomes  made 
increasingly  important  by  rapid  social  change  and  the  con- 
tinuous emergence  of  novel  and  complex  problems.  A 
sense  of  continuity,  including  time  concepts,  a  sense  of 
evidence  as  a  basis  for  reasoned  conclusions,  and  a  sense  of 
tolerance  are  essential  values  to  the  pupil.  Further  values 
derived  from  the  social  studies  are  the  development  of 
historical  mindedness,  a  sense  of  the  interdependence  be- 
tween man  and  his  environment,  the  development  of  space- 
place  relationships,  and  the  development  of  the  quantitative 
way  of  thinking. 

C.  Democracy  is  the  fundamental  pattern  for  group  living  in 
America  and  should  receive  practical  emphasis  in  the  social 
studies  program.  The  school  organization  and  general  set- 
up should  provide  opportunities  for  children  to  live  in  a 
democratic  way.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  when 
pupils  take  part  in  planning  and  carrying  out  school 
activities  of  all  kinds. 

D.  A  major  objective  of  the  social  studies  program  should  be 
the  development  of  fundamental  concepts  concerning  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  of  the  people  through 
exploring  the  community  as  well  as  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

E.  The  social  studies  program  should  begin  at  home.  A  study 
of  the  immediate  environment  and  of  the  State  in  general 
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is  relatively  more  important  than  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
places  far  away,  both  with  reference  to  time  and  geographi- 
cal location.  Hence,  it  seems  desirable  to  emphasize  the 
contemporary  and  the  immediate,  giving  them  more  mean- 
ing by  reference  to  the  past  and  the  far  away.  Expansion 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  developed  in  the  study  of  the 
local  community  makes  possible  a  better  understanding  of 
national  and  international  problems. 

F.  Throughout  the  social  studies  program  in  high  school  as 
well  as  in  elementary  school,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
relate  the  work  of  the  various  courses  to  North  Carolina, 
even  though  one  year  has  been  designated  particularly  for 
the  study  of  the  State  and  its  interdependences.  For 
example,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  should  be  compared  with  the 
Edenton  Tea  Party  and  this  whole  movement  against  the 
abuse  of  the  colonies  by  England  should  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  its  effect  upon  our*  ways  of  living.  Likewise,  the 
study  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  will  have  more  meaning 
for  high  school  pupils  if  it  is  approached  from  an  angle 
which  shows  its  effect  upon  the  rise  and  development  of 
industry  in  this  State.  In  other  words,  the  Industrial 
Revolution  as  it  emerged  in  England  should  be  studied  as  a 
background  for  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  really  got 
under  way  about  1880  in  North  Carolina. 

G.  The  social  studies  program  should  be  made  dynamic  and 
vital  in  the  everyday  living  of  youth.  To  accomplish  this 
the  school  must  lay  greater  stress  upon  those  experiences 
that  will  be  most  meaningful  for  the  average  student.  How- 
ever, the  experiences  which  are  fruitful  for  one  person  are 
not  necessarily  helpful  to  another.  Therefore,  a  variety  of 
experiences  should  be  provided  for  through  the  use  of  basal 
and  supplementary  texts,  libraries,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
school  news  weeklies,  maps,  charts,  lantern  slides,  motion 
pictures,  dramatics,  construction  work,  and  excursions  into 
the  community. 

H.  A  school  approach  to  the  social  studies  from  the  first  to  the 
last  school  year  is  desirable.  The  life  of  the  school  with  its 
typical  items  of  planning  the  school  day,  electing  officers, 
hearing  committee  reports,  issuing  the  school  newspaper, 
and  participation  through  the  school  council  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  social  studies  curriculum.  Problems  should  be  set 
through  cooperative  planning  and  social  studies  materials 
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should  be  assembled  to  help  solve  them.  Teachers  should 
feel  free  to  arrive  at  solutions  either  through  logical  ar- 
rangement or  through  a  child-community-interest  organi- 
zation or  through  both.  Materials  from  all  fields  of  the 
social  studies  (history,  geography,  economics,  sociology) 
should  be  integrated  to  furnish  complete  understandings. 

I.  Children  often  wish  to  repeat  pleasurable  experiences,  and 
that  is  desirable  provided  variations  are  made  so  that  addi- 
tional valuable  learnings  are  gained  each  year.  It  is  not 
desirable,  however,  to  make  almost  identical  studies  of  such 
topics  as  the  Pilgrims,  or  transportation,  in  successive 
years.  Each  year  should  show  growth  in  social  under- 
standing. 

II.  Concepts  and  generalizations. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  following  generalizations 
are  important  for  a  social  studies  program  in  a  democracy. 

There  are,  of  course,  countless  other  equally  valuable  generali- 
zations that  pupils  will  develop  during  twelve  school  years.  This 
random  selection,  the  sources  for  which  cannot  be  given  accu- 
rately, is  placed  here  merely  to  suggest  to  teachers  what  kind  of 
understandings  might  finally  be  expected  from  pupils  if  the  social 
studies  program  is  adequately  developed. 

1.  Man's  conception  of  truth  changes. 

2.  Social  changes  have  traceable  causes. 

3.  Man  is  a  social  being  and  needs  contacts  with  others  of  his 
kind. 

4.  Nothing  runs  into  the  present  without  pressure  from  the 
past. 

5.  Man  is  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  various  groups  is 
increasingly  dependent  upon  others. 

6.  Physical  environment  affects  and  is  affected  by  man. 

7.  Freedom  is  enjoyed  through  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and 
the  assumption  of  responsibility. 

8.  Conditions  of  living  are  being  constantly  made  better. 

9.  Understanding  that  men  are  alike  in  fundamental  respects 
is  basic  to  improved  human  relationships. 

10.  The  existence  and  progress  of  man  are  dependent  upon  his 
adaptability. 
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III.  Abilities  and  Skills. 

Each  year  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth  should  see  an 
appreciable  growth  in  most  of  the  following  skills.  Some  items 
would  have  later  beginnings  than  others.  Local  teaching  groups 
might  indicate  the  year  in  which  certain  items  would  receive 
particular  stress  and  in  which  practical  mastery  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  average  pupil.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year 
all  pupils  should  be  well  along  the  way  toward  mastery  of  all  the 
skills  and  abilities  listed. 

1.  The  development  of  good  study  habits,  such  as  beginning  a 
job  promptly,  listening  to  and  understanding  directions, 
concentrating  on  the  work  at  hand,  and  having  a  plan  of 
work. 

2.  Ability  to  do  critical  reading,  interpret  data,  compile  bibli- 
ographies, and  make  a  report,  oral  or  written,  upon  the 
problem  studied. 

3.  Ability  to  use  a  social  studies  vocabulary. 

4.  Ability  to  evaluate  sources  of  information  and  to  recognize 
and  analyze  propaganda. 

5.  Development  of  time  and  place  orientation. 

6.  Ability  to  use  and  interpret  materials,  such  as  maps,  globes, 
slides,  relics,  newspapers,  observation  trips,  and  information 
gained  from  interviews  and  discussion. 

7.  Skill  in  the  use  of  numbers  in  such  activities  as  making 
personal  budgets,  community  surveys,  reading  and  making 
graphs,  and  interpreting  social  statistics. 

8.  Skill  in  obtaining  pertinent  information  from  current 
periodicals. 

9.  Ability  to  take  part  in  orderly  exchange  of  opinions,  with 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

10.  Ability  to  use  a  variety  of  means  of  expression,  including 
language,  paint,  crayon,  paper,  wood,  clay,  and  the  like. 

IV.  Suggested  Outline  for  a  twelve  year  program  of  social 
Studies. 

The  brief  outline  given  here  shows  quickly  the  scope  of  the 
social  studies  program  for  twelve  years.  Each  teacher  should 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  years  below  her  grade  and  what  takes 
place  in  this  area  in  the  following  grades.  More  detailed  outlines 
are  given  under  section  VII  below. 
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First  Year:    Living  Together  in  School  and  Home. 

Second  Year  :    Living  Together  in  Our  Community. 

Third  Year:    Community  Living,  Now  and  Long  Ago. 

Note  :  For  the  first  three  years  the  social  studies  work 
will  be  informal,  and  it  will  be  concerned  with  things  the 
child  should  be  familiar  with  in  his  home,  at  school,  and 
in  his  community  environment. 

Fourth  Year:  Community  Living  Here  and  Far  Away.  An 
extension  of  the  study  of  the  community  with  a  comparison 
of  ways  of  living  in  different  geographical  areas. 

Fifth  Year:  The  Study  of  the  United  States.  Its  history, 
people,  places,  products,  and  means  of  transportation  and 
communication.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
part  North  Carolina  has  played  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States. 

Sixth  Year  :  How  the  Present  Grew  Out  of  the  Past.  At  this 
level  the  child  should  be  introduced  to  the  history  of  the 
world;  geographical  backgrounds  should  be  stressed. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  should  be  studied,  special  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  part  Europe  has  played  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Seventh  Year  :  United  States  History  and  Relationships  with 
Neighboring  Lands. 

Eighth  Year  :  The  Story  of  North  Carolina.  Its  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  current  economic  and  cultural  problems. 
Throughout  the  study  of  the  State  interrelationships  should 
be  stressed. 

Ninth  Year:    Living  Together  in  Our  Democracy. 

Tenth  Year  :  World  History.  Historical  foundations  of  mod- 
ern world  problems. 

Eleventh  Year:  American  History.  Historical  development 
of  American  life  and  democracy. 

Twelfth  Year  :  Modern  Problems.  Economic,  social  and  po- 
litical— their  implications  for  the  community,  State,  Nation 
and  world. 

Y.  The  Center  of  interest  as  a  Means  of  integrating  and 
Organizing  the  Social  Studies. 

In  the  early  years  the  social  studies  program  should  be  in- 
formal, with  desirable  learnings  emerging  as  major  outcomes  of 
the  activities  and  experiences  of  pupils  as  they  pursue  their 
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interests  in  the  more  immediate  environment.  Most  of  the 
material  and  problems  for  study  will  come  from  the  child's  en- 
vironment— a  great  deal  from  the  school  itself,  some  from  the 
home  and  family,  some  from  the  neighborhood,  and  still  more 
from  the  total  resources  of  the  local  community. 

The  social  studies  courses  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  considered  textbook  courses  in  the  program  sug- 
gested in  this  bulletin.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  first  three 
grades  where  no  basal  social  studies  textbooks  have  been  State- 
adopted. 

The  work  in  the  social  studies  may  be  organized  around  various 
centers  of  interest  that  will  suggest  problems  and  activities 
which  will  encourage  the  development  of  basic  social  understand- 
ings, skills,  and  appreciations.  Examples  of  centers  of  interest 
are  given  in  the  more  detailed  outlines,  pp.  162-201.  In  developing 
these  centers  of  interest  teachers  should  provide  time  in  the 
daily  program  for: 

1.  A  planning  period — 

During  this  period  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  plan  to- 
gether what  they  are  going  to  do.  Each  pupil  should  gain 
from  the  discussion  a  definite  idea  of  the  purpose  of  each 
activity  and  the  relation  of  it  to  the  central  theme.  Stand- 
ards of  performance  should  be  formulated  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  activities  are  centered  on  the  basic 
ideas  of  the  unit  of  work. 

2.  A  tvork  period — 

During  this  period  the  children,  with  the  guidance  of 
their  teacher,  should  be  busily  engaged  in  their  selected 
activities,  such  as  reading  for  information  about  a  problem, 
writing  stories  about  the  things  they  are  studying,  drawing 
or  painting  to  illustrate  points  in  their  research,  and  con- 
structing real  objects  or  models  of  objects  dealt  with  in 
their  study. 

3.  A  report  period — 

Pupils,  selected  from  time  to  time  by  the  group,  will  have 
information  to  give  to  the  class  as  a  result  of  their  reading 
or  other  activities.  They  should  be  encouraged  in  this,  be- 
cause of  the  training  it  will  give  them  and  the  value  of  the 
information  to  other  pupils  in  the  class. 
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4.  An  evaluation  period — 

At  regular  intervals  there  should  be  a  discussion  period 
in  which  the  pupils  take  stock,  see  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, make  an  evaluation,  and  suggest  the  next  steps. 
Self -evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  should  be  especially 
sought  as  an  outcome  of  this  period. 

VI.  General  social  Studies  References  for  the  teacher. 

1.  Bulletins  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 

Publication  No.  189.  A  Study  of  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Public  Schools.    1935.    "Social  Studies,"  pp.  187-329. 

Publication  No.  217.  North  Carolina:  Suggestions  for  Applying  the  Social 
Studies.  1939. 

Publication  No.  229.  Teaching  Democracy  in  the  North  Carolina  Public 
Schools.  1941. 

2.  Limited  List  of  Professional  Social  Studies  Books: 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  In-Service  Growth  of  Social 
Studies  Teachers.    Tenth  Yearbook.    NEA.    1939.    187p.  $2.00. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  The  Social  Studies  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.    Twelfth  Yearbook.    NBA.    1941.    243p.  $2.00. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Utilization  of  Community 
Resources  in  the  Social  Studies.  Ninth  Yearbook.  NEA.  1938.  229p. 
$2.00. 

N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence.  The  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 
Fourteenth  Yearbook.    NEA.    1936.    478p.  $2.00. 

N.  E.  A.  Educational  Policies  Commission.  Learning  the  Ways  of  Democ- 
racy.   NEA.    1940.    486p.  $1.00. 

Progressive  Education  Association.  The  Social  Studies  in  General  Educa- 
tion.   Appleton-Century.    1940.    401p.  $2.75. 

Wrightstone  and  Campbell.  Social  Studies  and  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
Row.    1942.    292p.  $2.00. 

3.  Sources  of  Pamphlets: 

Galloway.  American  Pamphlet  Literature  of  Public  Affairs.  1937.  16p. 
1721  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  National  Economic  and  Social 
Planning  Association.  Free.  A  descriptive  list  of  pamphlet  series 
relating  to  public  affairs. 

Kronenberg  and  others.  Pamphlets  on  Public  Affairs  for  Use  in  Social- 
Studies  Classes.  Bulletin  No.  8.  1937.  18  Lawrence  Hall,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
50^.    Annotated  list  of  483  pamphlets  on  public  affairs. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets.  Bulletin  1937,  No.  3, 
85p.  1937.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  lOtf. 
Index  by  publishers  of  inexpensive  pamphlets  on  social,  economic,  and 
international  affairs. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets.  Bulletin  1937,  No.  3. 
Sup.  1.  67p.  1938.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
10^.  Lists  pamphlets  on  public  affairs  from  many  publishers,  supple- 
menting 1937  bulletin. 
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Vll.  More  detailed  Outline  by  Years. 

In  developing  the  social  studies  program  throughout  the  twelve 
years  it  is  expected  that  teachers  will  use  their  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  in  selecting  centers  of  interest  appropriate  to 
the  particular  situations  in  which  they  are  teaching.  Only  the 
major  topic  for  each  year  and  a  few  suggestions  of  important 
units  of  work  that  may  constitute  a  part  of  each  year's  program 
are  suggested  here. 

First  Year 

LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

A.  The  School.  Name;  rooms;  the  playground;  provisions  for 
protection  from  fire  and  accidents ;  duties  of  school  workers ; 
correct  school  health  habits  and  safety  rules  (good  food 
selection,  etc.) ;  care  and  beautification  of  school  property. 

B.  The  Home.  Some  knowledge  of  the  need  for  shelter;  kinds 
of  houses;  cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  beauty  in  the  home; 
work  of  the  members  of  the  family ;  gardens ;  care  of  pets  and 
plants;  names,  uses,  and  furnishings  of  the  different  rooms; 
different  types  of  clothing;  safety  and  health  in  the  home; 
thrift  in  the  use  of  materials. 

C.  The  Neighborhood.  Acquaintance  through  excursions  with 
streets  near  the  school ;  places  to  cross  street ;  work  of  safety 
patrol;  some  knowledge  about  community  workers  in  whom 
pupils  are  interested ;  getting  to  and  from  school. 

D.  Seasonal  and  Holiday  Activities.  Many  stories  based  upon 
holidays,  community  life,  and  important  men  and  women 
should  be  read.  Experiences  (activities)  should  vary  among 
small  groups  within  the  classroom  to  provide  for  individual 
differences.  Similar  activities  may  be  carried  on  in  subsequent 
years  on  a  higher  level  of  understanding  and  performance. 

(See  Illustrative  Unit  of  Work  at  the  end  of  the  outline  for 
the  third  year,  pp.  163-167.) 

Second  Year 
LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 

A.  Community  Helpers.  Farmer,  milkman,  grocer,  postman, 
garageman,  highway  patrolman,  fireman,  policeman,  baker, 
and  other  special  helpers  in  the  local  community;  what  they 
do ;  places  in  which  they  work. 

B.  City  and  Country  Communities.  How  they  differ;  work  in 
each ;  recreation  in  each. 
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C.  Seasonal  and  Holiday  Activities.    (See  first  year.) 

(See  Illustrative  Unit  of  Work  at  the  end  of  the  outline  for 
the  third  year,  pp.  163-167.) 

Third  Year 
COMMUNITY  LIVING,  NOW  AND  LONG  AGO 

A.  Possible  centers  of  interest  based  upon  life  in  the  immediate 
environment  are: 

1.  Food  and  how  it  is  secured  in  the  local  community. 

2.  Recreation,  now  and  long  ago. 

3.  Travel  in  the  community,  now  and  long  ago. 

4.  Homes  and  houses,  now  and  long  ago. 

B.  Valuable  experiences  can  also  be  gained  through  interests 
centering  especially  in  the  long  ago. 

1.  Indians. 

2.  Pioneers  in  the  local  community. 

3.  Historical  landmarks. 

Note:  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  equally  valuable 
interests  of  today  leading  back  into  the  long  ago.  Teachers 
should  feel  free  to  develop  them. 

C.  Seasonal  and  Holiday  Activities.    (See  first  year.) 

AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  OF  WORK  FOR  THE 
THIRD  YEAR 

An  example  of  how  one  third  grade  teacher  helped  children 
acquire  valuable  social  studies  concepts  through  the  development 
of  a  center  of  interest  is  given  in  the  account  that  follows.  The 
procedure  is  equally  good  for  developing  units  of  work  in  any  of 
the  primary  grades. 

CARRYING  THE  MAIL  NOW  AND  LONG  AGO1 

Eight  year  old  boys  and  girls  are  vitally  interested  in  what  goes  on 
around  them  and  in  being  a  part  of  that  life.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  school  their  interests  have  been  centered  around  family  and  com- 
munity life.  With  this  background  it  is  natural  for  them  to  become 
interested  in  a  specific  service  in  the  community  and  to  trace  its  develop- 
ment from  pioneer  days. 

Postal  service  is  a  good  example  of  a  center  of  interest  which  appeals 
to  children  of  this  age;  it  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  educational  growth. 
The  activities,  skills,  ideas,  and  learnings  that  may  be  outcomes  of  the 
work  are  consistent  with  modern  ideas  of  child  development.  Through 
the  study  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  practice  a  desirable  social 
living,  and  to  participate  in  normal  activities  from  which  valuable  learning 
situations  arise. 


*A  unit  of  work  developed  by  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Hayes-Barton  School,  Raleigh. 
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A.  Major  Objectives. 

1.  To  make  children  more  appreciative  of  the  services  rendered  to 
their  community  by  a  group  of  workers,  such  as  the  postmaster, 
mail  clerks,  postmen,  R.F.D.  carriers,  special-delivery  boys,  mail 
pilots,  engineers,  and  bus  drivers. 

2.  To  show  children  how  their  community  is  served  by  a  valuable 
means  of  communication,  such  as  the  post  office. 

3.  To  give  children  some  idea  of  the  development  of  mail  service 
since  the  early  days  of  our  country. 

B.  Approach. 

The  study  may  be  approached  from  interest  in  general  community 
life  or  a  letter  to  the  class;  or  an  individual  may  furnish  the  stimu- 
lation needed  to  initiate  the  unit  of  work.  Looking  forward  to  the 
heavy  mails  at  Christmas  or  Valentine's  Day  are  also  two  possible 
leads. 

C.  Possible  Activities  for  the  Class. 

1.  Visit  local  post  offices. 

2.  Visit  a  mail  car. 

3.  Visit  an  airport  when  the  mail  plane  arrives. 

4.  Have  the  school  postman  visit  the  class. 

5.  Find  out  and  draw  pictures  of  all  the  ways  in  which  mail  travels 
today. 

6.  Find  out  and  draw  pictures  of  all  the  ways  in  which  mail  traveled 
when  there  were  no  trains,  steamships,  and  airplanes. 

7.  Find  out  how  people  in  Alaska  and  in  hot  desert  countries  get  their 
mail. 

8.  Build  a  school  post  office  which  will  handle  all  of  the  school's  mail, 
sell  stamps,  and  deliver  reports,  Weekly  Readers,  etc. 

9.  Build  mail  trucks  and  street  mail  boxes  to  be  placed  in  the  halls. 

10.  Make  mail  bags,  caps  and  badges  for  postmen. 

11.  Draw  a  large  floor  map  of  the  community,  using  the  post  office  as 
the  center.  Trace  the  routes  of  postmen  in  colored  chalk  on  the 
map. 

12.  Make  friezes  showing  the  development  of  mail  service  from  the 
days  of  the  post  rider,  stagecoach,  and  pony  express  to  the  present 
time — one  of  modern  ways  of  transporting  mails;  one  of  long-ago 
ways,  etc. 

13.  Make  individual  and  class  scrapbooks  about  mail  service  now  and 
long  ago. 

14.  Start  stamp  collections. 

15.  Collect  postmarks  and  place  them  on  a  large  map  or  arrange  them 
in  alphabetical  order  in  a  scrapbook. 

16.  Make  models  of  mail  planes. 

17.  Make  a  picture  show  telling  "The  Story  of  a  Letter." 

18.  Write  an  original  play. 

19.  Write  stories  and  poems. 

20.  Work  cooperatively  with  entire  school  in  giving  polite  and  efficient 
mail  service. 
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D.  Some  Learnings  Gained  by  Pupils. 

1.  The  parts  of  the  post  office,  and  for  what  each  is  used. 

2.  The  work  of  the  people  in  the  post  office  and  other  people  who 
handle  mail. 

3.  How  the  stagecoach  and  pony  express  carried  mail. 

4.  The  value  of  stamps  and  what  the  designs  on  them  stand  for. 

5.  The  meaning  of  parcel  post,  insured,  registered,  money  order,  and 
special  delivery  services. 

6.  The  use  of  the  lookout  and  pneumatic  tubes  in  city  post  offices. 

7.  The  use  of  the  cancelling  machine  and  the  importance  of  address- 
ing and  stamping  letters  correctly. 

E.  Skills  to  be  Practiced  by  Pupils. 

1.  Addition  and  multiplication  as  used  in  the  sale  of  stamps  and  in 
other  postal  activities. 

2.  Reading  when  serving  as  mail  clerks,  postmen,  etc.,  and  reading 
for  pleasure  or  to  get  information  needed. 

3.  Spelling  as  needed  in  writing  letters,  stories,  poems,  and  making 
notebooks. 

4.  Language  arts  and  music  skills  as  used  in  writing  songs  and 
rhythms,  learning  songs  written  about  postmen,  etc. 

F.  Opportunities  for  Desirable  Social  Practices. 

1.  Learning  to  respect  the  work  and  rights  of  others. 

2.  Taking  turns  in  being  postman,  clerk,  postmaster. 

3.  Being  orderly  and  polite  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stairs. 

4.  Learning  to  give  and  to  accept  suggestions. 

5.  Sharing  tools,  materials,  and  books  with  others. 

6.  Planning  and  working  cooperatively. 

7.  Learning  to  use  a  variety  of  materials  and  to  keep  them  in  order. 

8.  Learning  that  a  person  who  handles  mail  has  to  be  responsible. 

9.  Learning  that  health  is  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
postman  and  the  R.F.D.  carrier. 

G.  Possible  Summaries. 

1.  Show  a  motion  picture  (made  by  children)  for  another  group  of 
children  or  for  parents. 

2.  Give  an  original  play. 

3.  Read  creative  stories  and  poems  to  another  group. 

4.  Have  an  exhibit  of  scrapbooks,  pictures,  friezes,  maps,  etc.  in  the 
halls  or  in  the  cafeteria. 

5.  Invite  other  groups  to  visit  the  class  post  office  and  show  them 
what  goes  on  there. 

H.  Materials  Used  in  Construction  Activities. 

Large  wooden  boxes;  cardboard  for  walls;  grates  from  old  ovens  for 
windows;  small  boxes  for  individual  mail  boxes;  larger  wooden  boxes 
for  the  street  boxes;  large  boxes  for  truck;  wagon  from  home  on 
which  to  build  truck;  bags  or  heavy  paper  for  mail  pouches;  con- 
struction paper  for  caps  and  badges;  pair  of  scales;  desk,  stool,  and 
tables;  pair  of  wheels  for  inside  truck;  wrapping  paper  for  frieze, 
maps,  and  large  drawings;  cold-water  paints;  crayons;  scissors; 
hammers,  saws,  nails;  cancelling  stamps. 
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1.  For  the  Teacher: 

Chapman.    The  Pony  Express.    New  York  Blue  Ribbon  Books.  $1.00. 
Disraeli.    Here  Comes  the  Mail.    Little.    1939.    117p.  $1.25. 
Doherty.    Make  Way  for  the  Mail.    Lippincott.    1939.    200p.  $2.00. 
Driggs.    Pony  Express  Goes  Through.    Stokes.    1935.    208p.  $2.50. 
Hall.    Mail  Comes  Through.    Macmillan.   1938.   135p.  Text-Ed.  $1.32. 
McGuire.    Full  Grown  Nation.   Macmillan.  1938. 
Storm.    Social  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades.   Lyons.   1931.  $2.50. 
Walker.    How  They  Carried  the  Mail.   Cadmus  Books.   1930.  $1.32. 
Webster.    World's  Messengers.    Houghton.   1935.   pp.  243-287.  School 
Ed.  $1.08. 

Wood.  "Flying  the  World's  Longest  Air  Mail  Route,"  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,   pp.  261-325.   March,  1930. 

Book  of  Knowledge,  Vol.  VIII,  "How  Our  Letters  Come  to  Us."  pp. 
2653-2658.    (Good  Pictures.) 

Gompton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  VII.  "Travels  and  Adventures 
of  a  Letter,"  pp.  2892-2898. 

World  Book,  Vol.  XIII,  "The  Story  of  the  Postoffice  Department,"  pp. 
5771-5777;  Vol.  Ill,  Pictures,  p.  1586g. 

2.  For  the  Children: 

a.  BOOKS. 

Baker.    Dinty  the  Porcupine.    Bobbs.     1928.    pp.  110-17.  800. 
Beaty.    Story  Pictures  of  Transportation  and  Communication. 

Beckley.    1939.    p.  223.  880. 
Chamberlain.    How  We  Travel.    Macmillan.  1924. 
Carey.    The  Postman.    Dutton.    1937.  500. 
Dearborn.    Road  to  Citizenship.    Ginn.    1928.    p.  97.  720. 
Elson.    Elson-Gray  Basic  Readers  III.    Scott.  1936. 
Freeman.    Child  Story  Readers  I.    Lyons.  1927. 
Hardy.    New  Stories,  1926;  Best  Stories,  1937.    Wheeler,    p.  104. 

840. 

Kuh.    The  Postman,  The  Engineer.    Macmillan.  1929. 

Lent.    Clear  Track  Ahead,  The  Air  Pilot.   Macmillan.   1937.  350. 

McNeer.  Stop  Tim!  The  Tale  of  a  Car  (Story  of  a  country  mail- 
man and  his  old  Ford  car).  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1930. 
(Easy.) 

O'Donnell.    Singing  Wheels.    Row.  1940. 
Park.    Here  Comes  the  Postman.   Houghton.    1936.  680. 
Peardon.    Adventures  in  a  Big  City.    Macmillan.    1931.   pp.  15-20. 
84^ 

Read.    Billy's  Letter.    Scribner.  1929. 

Siegel.    Around  the  World  in  a  Mail  Bag.    McBride.  1932. 

Smith.    Near  and  Far.    Silver.    1935.  800. 

Tuttle.    In  the  Workshop.    Longmans.  1937. 

Waddell.    Long  Ago,  880.   Helpers,  960.    Macmillan.  1936-1937. 

Zirbes.    Workers.    Keystone  View.    1929.  570. 
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b.  POEMS. 

Lucas.    Playtime  and  Company.  Doubleday.  "Letters  and  Parcels." 

Rosetti.    Sing  Song.    Macmillan.    1926.    "The  Postman." 

Smith.   Round  About  You  (Reading  Series).   Silver.   1935.  "The 

Letter  to  Uncle  Tom." 
Storm.    Neighbors  and  Helpers.    Lyons.    1939.   pp.  61-63. 
Wynne.    For  Days  and  Days.    Stokes.    1929.    "The  Postman  is  a 

Happy  Man." 

Fourth  Year 

COMMUNITY  LIVING  HERE  AND  FAR  AWAY 

In  the  primary  grades,  the  child  has  studied  about  his  own 
home,  neighborhood,  and  community.  In  the  fourth  grade,  he 
should  learn  about  other  communities  and  their  resources  in 
relation  to  his  own.  He  should  come  to  realize  that  the  people  in 
various  lands  are  real  people,  who,  in  some  ways,  work  and  live 
differently,  yet  have  many  of  the  same  problems  of  living.  By 
comparing  life  in  other  lands  with  life  in  the  child's  own  com- 
munity, emphasizing  the  similarities  and  differences,  the  child 
reaches  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  local 
environment.  The  teacher  may  use  the  types  of  regions  given  in 
the  State-adopted  geography  text  or  she  may  choose  others  in 
guiding  the  children  to  make  comparisons.  The  regions  chosen 
should  be  of  different  types,  so  that  the  child  can  see  in  each  type 
how  the  environment  influences  the  lives  of  the  people.  The 
child  should  also  realize  more  fully  the  interdependence  between 
his  own  and  other  communities.  Through  these  experiences  the 
child  should  develop  a  greater  interest  in,  appreciation  of,  and 
sympathy  for,  all  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  child  should  gain 
simple  geographic  world-wide  concepts  to  be  used  by  him  in 
social  situations  throughout  life. 

A.   Suggested  Topics. 

Listed  below  are  a  few  suggested  topics.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  teacher  is  to  use  these  or  any  others  in  any  order 
that  best  fits  the  needs  and  interests  of  her  pupils,  remembering 
at  all  times  that  she  is  teaching  children  through  social  studies 
rather  than  teaching  social  studies  as  ends  in  themselves. 

1.  People  of  Mountainous  Lands,  such  as  Our  Blue  Ridge,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Switzerland,  or  Scotland. 

2.  People  of  Temperate  Regions  in  Lowlands,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Eastern  Part  of  Our  State  (For  example,  the  Dutch 
settlement  near  Washington,  N.  C.)  or  in  Holland. 
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3.  People  of  Seacoast  Lands,  such  as  the  Coastal  States,  or  the 
Mediterranean  Lands. 

4.  People  of  Hot  Wet  Lands,  such  as  the  Congo,  Amazon,  or 
Orinoco  Regions. 

5.  People  of  Hot  Dry  Lands,  such  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  the 
Sahara  and  Arabian  Deserts,  Egypt  (an  irrigated  land), 
and  Mesopotamia  (a  land  of  two  rivers) . 

6.  People  of  a  Cold,  Mountainous  Country  on  the  Seacoast, 
such  as  Alaska,  Greenland,  Northern  Canada,  Norway,  or 
the  Southern  Tip  of  South  America.  (This  topic  is  devel- 
oped fully  later  on  as  a  suggestion  to  teachers.) 

B.    Suggested  Activities. 

The  child  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  participate  in 
activities  in  which  he  learns  by  doing.  In  this  way  he  feels  more 
keenly  his  own  needs  and  works  diligently  to  meet  them  for  his 
own  satisfaction  and  for  the  good  of  the  group.  Activities  should 
be  more  than  mere  "busy  work";  they  should  have  point  and 
direction.  Possibilties  are  limitless.  Only  a  few  suggestions  are 
given  here : 

1.  Take  trips,  if  possible,  to  the  zoo,  museum,  mountains, 
rivers,  seas,  bulb  farms,  florists,  dairies,  and  markets. 

2.  Learn  folk  dances  and  songs. 

3.  Write  original  music,  plays,  and  poems. 

4.  Dramatize  stories  of  different  lands. 

5.  Draw  pictures  to  express  ideas  of  scenes,  sports,  and  people. 

6.  Illustrate  stories  by  creative  art. 

7.  Use  paint  or  chalk  to  make  friezes  illustrative  of  different 
regions. 

8.  Make  scrapbooks,  posters,  invitations,  menus  and  decorate 
them  with  appropriate  motifs. 

9.  Cut  letters  needed. 

10.  Study  famous  artists  and  their  works. 

11.  Write  letters  to  steamship  companies,  travel  bureaus,  and 
libraries  for  information,  and  to  children  and  visitors  asking 
them  to  tell  of  their  countries  and  experiences. 

12.  Summarize  and  outline  main  topics. 

13.  Write  short  paragraphs  on  interesting  subjects. 

14.  Make  oral  reports  and  have  group  discussions  on  various 
topics  of  the  community  and  far  away  lands. 
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15.  Construct  articles  of  each  unit,  as  native  huts,  baskets,  clay- 
bowls,  boats,  windmills,  pyramids,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
musical  instruments. 

16.  Build  scenes  of  each  country  on  sandtables  or  in  trays. 

17.  Weave  rugs  and  mats. 

18.  Carve  toys,  animals,  etc.,  from  soap,  wood,  or  clay. 

19.  Make  maps  and  charts  of  products,  animals,  insects,  and 
weather. 

20.  Have  parties  and  serve  food  typical  of  different  regions. 

21.  Play  games  suggestive  of  other  lands. 

22.  Exhibit  articles  available  in  the  local  community  illustrative 
of  different  regions. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  OF  WORK 
By  way  of  suggestion  to  teachers,  Unit  6  (listed  above)  as 
worked  out  in  one  instance,  is  given  here  as  an  example  of  how 
the  various  units  may  be  developed  in  the  classroom. 

NORWAY:  HOW  PEOPLE  OF  A  COLD,  MOUNTAINOUS  COUNTRY  ON  THE 

SEACOAST  LIVE1 

1.  Understandings  to  be  developed. 

How  the  lives  and  characteristics  of  these  people  are  affected  by  the 

climate,  surface,  and  nearness  to  the  sea. 
How  these  people  utilize  available  resources  in  their  land  to  make  a 

living. 

How  their  ways  of  living  and  working  are  different  from  ours. 

How  their  early  experiences  in  trading  and  transportation  have  led  to 

progress  and  interdependence. 
That  these  people,  like  those  in  other  lands,  have  contributed  to  the 

music  and  literature  of  the  world. 

2.  Initiating  the  study. 

The  interest  in  this  work  was  aroused  by  group  discussion  of  fishing 
trips  that  the  children  had  taken.  It  was  found  that  edible  fish  were 
more  abundant  in  colder  climates  and  that  the  fishing  industry  was  very 
important  in  Norway.  Through  further  discussions  and  questions,  the 
children  indicated  a  desire  to  find  out  more  about  fishing  in  Norway  and 
other  ways  in  which  the  people  worked  and  lived. 

With  the  help  of  the  teacher  the  following  topics  for  study  were  out- 
lined and  put  on  the  board  by  the  pupils: 

a.  Why  do  people  fish  in  Norway?    Do  we  fish  as  much  as  they  do? 
Why? 

b.  In  what  other  ways  has  the  sea  helped  the  people  of  Norway? 

c.  What  other  kinds  of  work  do  those  people  engage  in?    Are  their 
ways  of  working  different  from  ours? 


*A  unit  of  work  developed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Johnson,  teacher,  Stantonsburg  School,  Wilson 
County. 
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d.  How  do  our  clothes,  food,  and  homes  differ  from  theirs? 

e.  Why  do  people  like  to  visit  Norway?    Do  people  like  to  visit  our 
State?  Why? 

f.  How  does  our  government  compare  with  theirs? 

3.  Organizing  the  class. 

After  the  problems  for  study  had  been  worked  out,  there  was  much 
planning  and  research.  Committees  were  chosen  by  the  pupils  to  find 
materials  about  Norway. 

Library  Committee.    To  learn  more  about  locating  materials  needed, 

using  past  experiences  and  the  help  of  the  librarian. 
Room  Committee.    To  find  materials  in  supplementary  and  basal  readers 

through  the  use  of  contents  and  indexes. 
Special  Committees.    To  find  material  on  certain  topics,  appointed  at 

various  times,  as  need  arose. 
Bulletin-board  Committee.    To  find  and  keep  pictures  and  items  of 

special  interest  posted. 
A  bibliography  was  made  on  the  blackboard  and  each  child  kept  a 
chart  of  the  reading  he  did.  People  who  had  visited  Norway  were  invited 
to  talk  to  the  children.  Children  wrote  to  travel  bureaus  for  informa- 
tion. Much  reading  was  done  both  silently  and  orally  for  information 
and  pleasure. 

4.  Descriptive  account  of  work  done. 

From  group  discussions  of  personal  experiences  on  fishing  trips,  the 
children  became  more  interested  in  fishing  in  our  State  and  in  Norway. 
A  map  study  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Norway  took  place.  The  scale  of  miles  was  explained  and  used.  The 
physical  map  of  Norway  showed  that  the  mountains  reached  to  the  coast. 
Children  found  material  and  read  for  information  about  fiords.  (Refer- 
ence: Simpson,  Adams:  Growth  in  English — Fourth  Year.)  Later  some 
pupils  gave  oral  reports  of  fiords,  while  others  wrote  paragraphs  to  put 
in  a  class  booklet.  All  members  of  the  class  sketched  maps  of  the  coasts 
of  Norway  and  North  Carolina.  The  moving  picture  "New  England 
Fishermen"  was  shown.   "Fishing  in  the  Fiords"  might  be  used  also. 

By  studying  the  surface  and  climate  of  Norway,  pupils  found  that 
most  of  the  people  of  Norway  lived  near  the  coast.  Differences  in  climate 
due  to  altitude,  latitude,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  were  noted.  A  comparison 
of  the  climate  of  North  Carolina  with  that  of  Norway  was  made  and  a 
temperature  chart  was  kept  for  a  few  days. 

Because  the  people  of  Norway  who  live  on  the  coast  work  with  fish  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  class  was  divided  into  groups  for  special  reports 
about  fish  as:  Kinds  of  Fish,  Deep  Sea  Fishing,  Ways  of  Preserving 
Fish,  and  Uses  of  Fish.  The  children  visited  a  fish  market  to  see  the 
kinds  ©f  fish,  visited  a  store  to  list  the  kinds  of  canned  and  salted  fish, 
and  made  an  exhibit  of  all  products  made  of  fish. 

Songs  about  fishing  and  fishermen  were  learned. 

The  question  "Do  the  Norwegians  use  all  these  fish?"  brought  up  the 
discussion  of  shipping.  Bergen  was  located  on  the  map  and  reasons  for 
its  being  an  important  shipping  center  were  found.    Some  of  the  sea- 
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ports  of  North  Carolina  were  named  and  located.  Pictures  of  what 
might  be  seen  in  Bergen  (boats  of  all  kinds,  landing  piers,  etc.)  were 
drawn. 

Boats  as  a  means  of  transportation  were  discussed.  It  was  found  that 
because  the  mountains  hindered  traveling  overland  in  Norway,  very  early 
the  people  turned  to  the  sea,  and  have  now  become  important  in  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  map,  nearby  cities  with  which  the 
Norwegians  would  trade  were  pointed  out  and  the  route  by  which  their 
products  could  be  sent  to  North  Carolina  was  traced.  The  early  ex- 
plorers, Eric  the  Red,  and  Leif  the  Lucky,  were  studied  and  compared 
with  the  modern  explorers,  Nansen  and  Amundsen.  Viking  boats  were 
built  and  the  song  "Little  Ships"  from  Songs  of  Many  Lands,  page  78,  was 
learned. 

The  children  decided  to  leave  the  study  of  the  seacoast  for  awhile  and 
to  make  a  study  of  one  of  the  factories  where  ships  were  built.  Through 
this  study  of  shipbuilding  and  of  other  industries  of  Norway  it  was 
found  that  the  Norwegians  manufacture  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
we  do,  and  that  they  make  the  products  actually  needed. 

Mention  of  the  fine  handwork  made  by  the  women  in  the  long,  cold 
winters  caused  the  class  to  study  about  the  reason  for  the  differences  in 
the  length  of  day  and  night.  Modern  ships  were  drawn  and  built.  A 
frame  was  made  and  some  cloth  was  woven.  An  apron  was  embroidered. 
The  story  "Striking  a  Light"  from  The  Study  Reader — Fourth  Year  was 
read. 

Since  shipbuilding  is  a  leading  manufacturing  industry,  the  class  took 
an  imaginary  trip  to  one  of  the  mountains  to  see  the  forests  where 
lumber  to  build  Norwegian  ships  was  growing  and  being  cut.  The  class 
learned  why  lumbering  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Norway;  what 
kind  of  trees  are  in  the  forests;  and  why  trees  did  not  grow  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  A  real  excursion  to  a  nearby  forest  in  North 
Carolina  was  planned  and  made;  a  list  of  trees  recognized  was  made;  a 
study  of  others  unfamiliar  to  children  was  made  through  books  and 
the  pamphlet  "Trees  of  North  Carolina";  and  leaves  were  collected  for 
a  poster.  The  song  "On  the  Mountain"  in  Songs  of  Many  Lands  was 
learned.  "Norwegian  Mountain  March,"  found  in  North  Carolina  Physical 
and  Health  Education  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1940,  was 
danced. 

On  the  imaginary  trip  up  the  mountain  someone  saw  a  saeter.  Ques- 
tions such  as:  What  are  saeters?  Where  are  they?  Why  do  the 
Norwegians  go  where  they  are? — called  for  more  reading  on  special 
subjects.  Several  children  read  the  story  of  the  saeter  in  //  J  Were 
Going  to  the  class.  Others  told  how  the  farmers  cared  for  their  cattle  in 
the  winter.  The  difference  in  climate  between  North  Carolina  and 
Norway  showed  why  we  do  not  have  to  care  for  our  cattle  as  they  do. 

The  growing  of  hay,  stacking  it,  and  storing  it  in  the  barn  for  the 
cattle  in  the  winter  developed  an  interest  in  the  farming  industry.  Such 
questions  as  these  were  discussed  and  reported  on:  Why  is  farming  in 
Norway  not  very  important?  How  do  the  mountains  and  climate  affect 
this  work?   What  products  are  important?   Why?   Why  do  these  people 
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have  to  work  so  hard?  A  product  map  was  made  comparing  the  products 
of  North  Carolina  and  Norway.  Written  paragraphs  on  the  different 
industries  were  interesting  and  provided  material  for  the  class  booklet. 
Topics  taken  from  Growth  in  English — Fourth  Year  were:  "Cutting 
Wood  in  Winter,"  "Working  in  a  Dairy,"  "Making  Hay  While  the  Sun 
Shines,"  and  "A  Day  on  the  Saeter." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  people  work  hard  on  their  small  farms, 
the  children  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Norwegians  were  very  indus- 
trious people.  Other  characteristics  of  these  people  were  discussed  and 
examples  given  of  each. 

Some  who  had  read  Cyclone  Goes  A-Viking  told  of  some  Norwegian 
superstitions.  Some  common  superstitions  of  North  Carolina  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  Norway.  Trolls  were  discussed  and  "Three  Billy 
Goats  Gruff"  was  dramatized.  In  Kinscella's  Conrad's  Magic  Flight, 
another  interesting  troll  story  "The  Boy  Who  Fooled  the  Troll"  was 
read.  "The  Troll  of  the  Hill"  (Norwegian  Folk  Tune)  in  Blending 
Voices — The  World  of  Music  was  sung.  The  teacher  told  the  story  of 
Peer  Gynt  and  then  played  the  record,  "In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain 
King"  from  Peer  Gynt  Suite.  Pupils  read  to  find  out  more  about  the 
composer,  Edward  Grieg.  This  led  to  a  greater  interest  in  other  musi- 
cians of  Norway  and  also  of  our  own  country.  Some  pupils  began 
creative  work  in  music.  (Reference:  Fox  and  Hopkins.  Creative  School 
Music. ) 

By  this  time  some  of  the  children  wanted  to  visit  Norway.  Through 
these  questions:  Why  do  people  visit  our  State?  Where  do  they  go? 
What  reasons  do  you  have  for  wanting  to  visit  Norway? — a  comparison 
of  our  tourist  attractions  with  those  of  Norway  was  made. 

Pupils  drew  a  snow-covered  mountain  and  wrote  paragraphs  on  an 
imaginary  trip  up  a  fiord.  They  read  stories  about  skiing,  skating,  and 
other  sports  of  Norway.  They  made  a  frieze  of  sports  of  North  Carolina 
and  Norway.  Games  typical  of  Norway  were  played.  ("Fish  Net"  is 
good  for  the  playground  and  is  found  in  North  Carolina  Physical  and 
Health  Education  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1940.  An  exer- 
cise for  the  gymnasium  is  "Skating,"  p.  24  in  Come  and  Caper  with 
music.) 

An  imaginary  trip  to  Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  city,  was  made. 
The  causes  and  times  of  the  Midnight  Sun  and  the  Northern  Lights  were 
learned.  A  comparison  of  Hammerfest  with  our  cities  was  made.  The 
capital,  Oslo,  was  visited  because  the  king  lives  there.  This  city  was 
found  on  the  map  and  then  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  was 
located  and  discussed.  A  discussion  of  the  differences  and  similarities 
of  the  governments  of  North  Carolina  and  Norway  followed.  Stories 
from  Brindl's  Your  Land  and  Mine  were  read.  Here  followed  a  discus- 
sion of  the  fact  that  if  the  trip  were  real,  the  king  would  not  be  seen 
because  of  the  war.  The  reason  for  his  leaving,  the  place  where  he 
went — in  fact,  the  entire  effect  of  the  war  upon  Norway  was  quite  inter- 
esting to  the  children.  Some  of  them  had  heard  over  the  radio  reports 
of  Norwegians  in  the  aviation  school  in  Canada.  From  these  reports,  the 
children  saw  that  these  people  were  fighting  with  a  grim  determination 
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to  get  their  homeland  back.  At  this  point  the  poem  "This  Land  of  Ours" 
by  the  famous  Norwegian  poet  was  read,  for  it  brought  out  the  love  of 
the  Norwegians  for  their  country. 

As  a  culmination  of  the  study  of  Norway,  the  children  arranged 
attractive  invitations,  with  Norwegian  motif,  for  their  parents  and 
friends  to  an  open  house.  Exhibits,  drawings,  paragraphs,  booklets,  and 
construction  work  were  arranged  in  the  room.  Programs  of  songs, 
stories,  and  dramatizations  were  made.  Food  typical  of  Norway  was 
served. 

At  the  close  of  this  study  the  class  had  found  real  joy  and  friendliness 
in  planning,  working,  and  playing  together  to  learn  more  about  the 
people  of  Norway,  especially  the  children,  in  comparison  with  ways  of 
living  and  working  in  North  Carolina. 

A  greater  appreciation  for  good  books  which  answer  questions  and 
furnish  other  pleasurable  experiences  was  developed. 

Oftentimes,  through  interest,  a  store  of  incidental  knowledge  was 
gained  concerning  the  effect  of  the  earth's  tilt,  sun's  rays,  distance  from 
the  equator,  reason  for  and  length  of  day  and  night,  cause  of  seasons, 
trade  routes,  continents,  oceans,  islands,  coasts,  and  mountains. 

The  children  developed  a  greater  interest  in  and  desire  to  use  maps, 
globes,  contents,  indexes,  and  encyclopedias. 

A  more  complete  realization  of  how  dependent  people  are  upon  others 
nearby  and  far  away  was  secured. 

A  growing  feeling  of  appreciation  and  desire  to  know  more  about 
people  in  other  lands  and  to  live  happy  useful  lives  in  our  land  was 
developed. 

Bibliography. 

a.  Story  and  Reference  Books  for  Children: 
Bradish.    Old  Norse  Stories.  American. 
Hale.    Nansen.  Viking. 

Hall.    Viking  Tales.  Rand. 
Harshaw.    My  Viking  Book.  Rand. 
Kristoffersen.    Cyclone  Goes  A  Viking.  Whitman. 
Mabie.    Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Viking. 
Olcott.    Erick  and  Britter  (Swedish).  Silver. 
Palmer.    The  Nightingale  House  (Swedish).  Scribner. 
Perkins.    The  Norwegian  Twins.  Houghton. 

Thorne  and  Thomsen.    East  0'  the  Sun  and  West  0'  the  Moon.  Row. 
Zwilgmeyer.    Johnny  Blossom.    Pilgrim  Press. 
Zwilgmeyer.    What  Happened  to  Inger  Johanne.  Lothrop. 
For  additional  references  see  Rue's  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Inter- 
mediate Grades.    American  Library  Association.  1940. 

b.  Poems: 

Bjornson,  B.    "Norway,"  "This  Land  of  Ours." 

Field,  Eugene.    "Norse  Lullaby." 

Moe,  Jorgen.    "The  Chalet  Girl's  Sunday." 

c.  Music : 

Merry  Music.    Birchard.    "Echo  Song"  by  Grieg. 
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Blending  Voices — The  World  of  Music.  Ginn.  "The  Troll  of  the 
Hill." 

Songs  of  Many  Lands — The  World  of  Music.  Ginn.  "Little  Ship," 
"On  the  Mountain,"  "The  Hardy  Northmen." 

d.  Record: 

Peer  Gynt  Suite.    "In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King." 

e.  Magazine: 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  April  1939,  July  1930,  December 
1933,  August  1930. 

f.  Films: 

Erpi.  "New  England  Fishermen"  (1  reel,  sound).  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instruction,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Erpi.  "Fishing  in  the  Fiords"  (1  reel,  sound).  New- Art  Films,  Inc., 
145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fifth  Year 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  UNiTED  STATES— Its  History,  People,  Places,  Products, 
and  Means  of  Transportation  and  Communication. 

Extended  use  should  be  made  of  the  many  stories  of  interest 
to  children  of  the  fifth  grade  and  on  their  experience  level. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  United  States  as  portrayed  in 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  contributing  and  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  our  country,  in  the  development  of 
the  great  regions,  and  in  the  part  played  by  climate  and  natural 
resources  in  helping  to  determine  the  way  we  live.  The  history 
of  the  way  our  country  was  settled  and  the  geography  of 
resources  and  climate  may  thus  be  blended  into  one  story.  The 
story  of  North  Carolina  should  be  developed  as  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  United  States. 

The  year's  work  may  be  organized  around  certain  large  centers 
of  interest,  such  as : 

Our  United  States,  its  appearance  and  resources. 

The  people  of  the  United  States — whence  and  why  they  came ; 
their  work  and  play. 

Men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
United  States. 

The  means  of  travel  and  how  they  have  changed  through  the 
years. 

The  means  of  communication  and  how  they  have  changed 
through  the  years. 

Our  land  as  a  producer  of  many  things. 

The  importance  of  conserving  what  we  have. 

Our  community  and  our  State  and  how  they  have  contributed 
to  the  story  of  the  Nation. 
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Preliminary  to  any  practice  it  is  important  to  know  the  in- 
terests, abilities,  and  needs  of  the  children  and  the  experiences 
they  have  had.  In  the  presentation  of  material  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  teacher  is  a  member  of  the  group  and  that  she 
has  certain  interests  which  she  can  share  with  the  children.  The 
following  story  is  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done  with  fifth 
grade  children: 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT  OF  WORK1 

OUR  UNITED  STATES,  ITS  APPEARANCE,  ITS  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  WORK 

Much  discussion  followed  the  showing  of  the  moving  picture  'Across 
America  in  Ten  Minutes."  One  child  commented  on  the  great  size  of  the 
United  States.  Another  remembered  that  a  recent  issue  of  a  school  news- 
paper gave  interesting  facts  about  the  comparative  size  of  the  United 
States.    Others  were  interested  in  the  widely  varied  scenery. 

A  chart  was  made  giving  in  pictorial  form  the  facts  about  the  area  and 
population  of  the  United  States.  An  outline  of  North  America  was  drawn 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  a  relief  map  was  modeled  in  clay  on  it. 
Boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  shown. 

Pictures  showing  rivers,  mountains,  forests,  beaches,  fields,  swamps, 
pastures,  and  desert  scenes  were  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board.  Opinions 
were  given  as  to  the  probable  location  of  such  scenes  in  the  United  States. 
More  information  was  needed  to  answer  this  question.  The  children 
expressed  interest  in  particular  scenes.  One  chose  deserts,  another  rivers, 
and  still  another  mountains.  Groups  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  these 
interests. 

Many  reference  books  and  maps  were  consulted  for  information  about 
the  location  of  the  different  water  and  land  forms.  Reports  were  made 
and  signposts  showing  latitude  were  set  up  on  the  map. 

A  picture  gallery  of  men  and  women  who  are  and  were  important  in  the 
making  of  America  was  arranged.  The  names  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  ancestors  of  these  men  and  women  came  were  written  under  the 
pictures. 

A  pageant  was  given  showing  how  other  nations  were  involved  in  the 
expansion  of  our  country.  Flags  of  these  countries  were  made  and  put 
in  the  proper  places  on  the  wall  map.  The  changes  in  national  flags  up 
to  the  present  were  noted. 

A  child  commented  that  all  Indian  names  of  places  seemed  to  describe 
the  way  the  land  and  water  looked  to  the  Indians.  An  illustrated  dic- 
tionary of  the  names  of  states  and  rivers  was  made.  The  meanings  of  the 
Indian,  French,  and  Spanish  names  were  given. 

Backdrops  of  scenery  typical  of  the  regions  in  which  the  forest,  plains, 
and  Pueblo  Indians  lived  were  drawn  and  in  front  of  each  scene  were 
placed  models  of  their  homes  and  Indians  at  work  and  play.  Incidents  in 
Indian  life  were  used  in  dramatic  play.  Indian  songs  and  dances  were 
learned. 


VFifth  grade  unit  of  work  developed  by  Miss  Blanche  Broadway,  teacher,  Geo.  W.  Watts 
School,  Durham. 
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The  teacher  read  from  Lawson's  History  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  map  of 
his  trip  through  the  State  was  placed  on  exhibit. 

The  boundaries  of  North  Carolina  were  shown  on  the  relief  map.  The 
three  geographical  divisions  of  the  State  were  indicated. 

An  excursion  was  made  to  the  Indian  trading  path  several  miles  north 
of  the  city.  Many  stories  were  read  and  maps  were  consulted  to  get  facts 
about  westward  trails.    Important  trails  were  outlined  on  the  relief  map. 

A  movie  roll  was  made  showing  pioneers  at  work.  Incidents  from  the 
lives  of  Boone,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  used  in  dramatic  play.  Pioneer 
songs  were  sung. 

One  of  the  children  suggested  that  a  record  should  be  kept  of  the  many 
books  which  were  being  consulted.  Another  said  that  if  the  references 
were  listed  on  cards  they  might  be  inserted  in  the  subject  file  in  the  school 
library.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  library  to  find  out  the  facts  which  should 
be  put  on  the  cards. 

A  child  brought  his  stamp  collection,  which  contained  many  com- 
memorative stamps,  to  school. 

A  time  line  showing  important  events  was  constructed. 

Ways  of  making  a  living  in  the  different  regions  today  were  shown  in 
dances  created  by  groups  of  children.  Songs  typical  of  each  occupation 
were  learned. 

Letters  requesting  pictures  and  information  of  the  national  parks  were 
written.  The  material  received  in  reply  to  these  letters,  together  with 
views  of  North  Carolina  mountains  and  beaches,  were  displayed  under  a 
sign  reading  "America's  Playgrounds." 

The  motion  picture  North  Carolina — Variety  Vacationland  was  shown. 

A  sky-line  view  of  North  Carolina  was  made  by  cutting  silhouettes  of 
North  Carolina  landmarks  and  placing  them  in  continuous  line  around  the 
four  walls  of  the  room. 

America  the  Beautiful  was  learned. 

Books: 

The  following  books  were  valuable  in  developing  the  unit  of  work: 

Ames  and  others.  Stories  of  My  Country's  Growth.  Webster.  1941. 
Excellent  for  stories  of  pioneers. 

Austin.  Children  Sing  in  the  Far  West.  Houghton.  1928.  Poems  writ- 
ten by  the  author  while  teaching  to  bring  something  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  Southwest  into  the  lives  of  the  children. 

Baker  and  Baker.  Making  America.  Bobbs.  1937.  Good  for  homes,  in- 
dustries, and  American  heroes. 

Bass.  Stories  of  Early  Times  in  the  Great  West.  Bobbs.  1927.  Simply 
written  stories  of  such  men  as  Lewis  and  Clark,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  Kit 
Carson. 

Becker.  Growing  Up  With  America.  An  anthology.  Stokes.  1941.  A 
collection  of  stories  by  different  authors;  steadily  unfolds  a  panorama 
of  young  people  growing  up  in  a  growing  America. 

Benet  and  Benet.  A  Book  of  Americans.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  1933. 
Verses  about  famous  personalities  in  American  history  from  Columbus 
to  Wilson. 

building  America  Series.  Americana  Corp.,  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
York. 
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Carr.    Children  of  the  Covered  Wagon.    Crowell.   1934.   The  dangers  and 

experiences  of  a  covered  wagon  trip  from  Missouri  to  Oregon  in  1844. 
Clark.    Westward  to  the  Pacific.    Scribner.    1932.    A  readable  history 

text  which  tells  particularly  of  the  development  of  the  West. 
Credle.    Down,  Down  the  Mountain.    Cadmus.    1934.    A  short  delightful 

story  which  gives  a  simple  pleasant  picture  of  life  in  the  Blue  Ridge 

Mountains. 

Foster.  George  Washington's  World.  Scribner.  1941.  The  story  of  the 
life  of  the  people  who  were  living  when  he  did,  both  in  America  and  all 
over  the  world,  of  what  they  did  when  they  were  children,  and  of  how 
their  lives  fitted  together  when  they  grew  up. 

Freeland  and  others.  America's  Building,  The  Makers  of  Our  Flag.  Scrib- 
ner. 1937.  A  biographical  approach  to  history — explorers,  colonists, 
pioneers,  writers,  lawyers,  physicians,  musicians,  and  others. 

Hartman.  The  United  States  We  Live  In  and  How  They  Came  To  Be. 
Macmillan.  1935.  A  history  text  that  emphasizes  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  the  resulting  culture  made  possible  by  them. 

Howard.  On  the  Trail  With  Lewis  and  Clark.  Silver.  1939.  Particu- 
larly good  for  the  story  of  Sacajawea  and  the  dangers  encountered  by 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

Lawson.  History  of  North  Carolina,  containing  the  exact  description  and 
natural  history  of  that  country,  together  with  the  present  state  thereof 
and  a  journal  of  a  thousand  miles  traveled  through  several  nations  of 
Indians,  giving  a  particular  account  of  their  customs,  manners,  etc. 
London.    1714.    Garrett  and  Massie,  Richmond.  1937. 

Lindsay.  Johnny  Appleseed  and  Other  Poems.  Macmillan.  1928.  Some 
historical  poems  are  included. 

Meyer  and  Hamer.  The  New  World  and  Its  Growth.  Follett.  1942.  An 
imaginary  trip  throughout  the  lands  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  see- 
ing how  people  live,  work,  travel,  and  play. 

Mitchell.  North  America:  The  Land  They  Live  In  for  the  Children  Who 
Live  There.  Macmillan.  1931.  North  America's  roads,  houses,  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  workers  in  their  geographical  relationships. 

Peck  and  Johnson.  Young  Americans  From  Many  Lands.  Whitman.  1935. 
Stories  about  children  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  and  their  life  in 
America. 

Rowe.  Discovering  North  Carolina.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1933.  Stresses  the  natural  resources,  story  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing; writers,  inventors,  artists,  poets,  musicians,  and  the  like. 

Rugg  and  Krueger.  The  Building  of  America.  Ginn.  1936.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  great  regions  and  the  part  geography  played  in  it. 

Rugg  and  Krueger.  Man  at  Work:  His  Industries.  Ginn.  1937.  Story 
of  food,  clothing,  power,  tools,  transportation,  communication,  and 
trade. 

Smith.  Made  In  America.  Knopf.  1929.  Paul  Revere  as  silversmith, 
Phyfe  as  a  cabinet  maker,  Jefferson  as  an  architect. 

Shackelford.  The  Child's  Story  of  the  Negro.  The  Associated  Publishers, 
Inc.  1938.  Includes  accounts  of  the  coming  of  the  Negro  to  America, 
life  on  plantations,  and  a  number  of  famous  American  Negroes. 

Tappan.  Little  Book  of  the  Flag.  Houghton.  1937.  Gives  history  of  the 
flags  of  America  from  colonial  days  to  the  present. 
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Motion  Pictures: 

"Across  America  in  Ten  Minutes."   One  reel.  Sound. 

"North  Carolina — Variety  Vacationland."    Four  reels.  Sound. 

These  films  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Sixth  Year 

HOW  THE  PRESENT  GREW  OUT  OF  THE  PAST — A  Study  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  with  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Contributions  of  Their 
Civilizations  to  Our  Life  in  America  Today. 

This  area  provides  rich  opportunities  for  the  child  to  view  his 
own  world  as  made  up  of  contributions  from  earlier  times.  The 
ways  in  which  man  has  used  his  resources  in  the  past  should  be 
compared  with  the  ways  he  is  using  them  today.  This  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  show  how  both  geography  and  history  have 
contributed  to  our  present  civilization. 

One  method  of  approach  would  be  to  develop  a  topic  such  as 
clothing,  showing  how  it  was  adapted  by  each  civilization  to  meet 
the  needs  in  a  particular  environment.  The  State-adopted  text 
The  Past  Lives  Again  is  particularly  well  suited  for  use  in  a 
similar  study  of  houses. 

Another  method  of  approach  might  be  through  the  study  of  a 
particular  civilization  and  how  it  has  contributed  to  our  present 
ways  of  living.  The  individual  teacher  should  decide  from  the 
materials  at  hand  which  approach  is  better. 

Regardless  of  the  approach,  centers  of  interest  such  as  the 
following  might  be  developed : 

The  story  of  houses  through  the  ages. 

The  development  of  language. 

The  story  of  food. 

The  story  of  migrations. 

Making  tools. 

Measuring  time. 

The  story  of  clothing. 

Games  and  sports. 

How  people  have  learned  to  live  in  groups. 
Exchanging  goods. 
Man's  use  of  power. 

The  books  listed  below  will  be  helpful  in  developing  the  topics. 

Bruner  and  Smith.  Social  Studies.  Elementary  Series.  Merrill.  Book  I, 
1936;  Book  II,  1937;  Book  III,  1938.  Book  One  includes  agriculture,  fire, 
trading,  and  language;  Book  Two,  the  growth  of  the  city,  food,  clothing; 
Book  Three,  tools  and  machines,  transportation  and  communication,  and 
money. 
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Meyer  and  others.    The  Old  World  and  Its  Gifts.    Follett.  1942. 
Rugg  and  Krueger.    Man — His  Arts  and  Crafts.    Macmillan.  1937. 
Rugg  and  Krueger.    Mankind  Throughout  the  Ages.    Ginn.  1938. 
Wilson    and  others.    Where  Our  Ways  of  Living  Gome  From.  American. 
1940. 

Wilson   and  others.    Living  in  the  Age  of  Machines.    American.  1940. 

Seventh  Year 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  NEIGHBORING  LANDS 

The  program  for  this  year  should  develop  an  understanding  of 
how  the  Americas  came  to  be  settled;  how  they  grew  and  de- 
veloped into  nations ;  how  natural  environment  relates  to  the  life 
of  a  people ;  and  how  men  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  partial 
control  of  land,  air,  water,  plants,  and  animals.  It  should  show 
that  American  ideals  are  the  results  of  the  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers; and  should  develop  an  understanding  of  the  common 
interest  and  dependence  of  the  various  American  nations  upon 
each  other  for  raw  materials  and  markets.  This,  of  course,  im- 
plies the  study  of  the  geography  and  the  history  of  the  Americas, 
taught  not  as  separate  subjects  but  as  an  integrated  social  studies 
course. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  all  it  means  to  North,  Central 
and  South  America  and  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  our 
Nation  to  its  neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be 
given  special  emphasis. 

Five  large  topics  which  may  be  developed  into  worthwhile 
centers  of  interest  are  suggested  here.  Many  more  may  present 
themselves  as  the  interest  in  the  large  theme  for  the  year 
increases. 

L  The  people  of  the  Americas,  their  origin  and  influence  on 
later  development. 

2.  Geographic  conditions  which  have  affected  the  way  in  which 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  make  a  living. 

3.  The  development  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

4.  Men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  Americas. 

5.  How  the  war  has  brought  about  a  need  for  closer  coopera- 
tion among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  LARGE  TOPIC  IS  DEVELOPED 

I.  Approach. 

There  are  numerous  approaches  to  the  development  of  a  center  of  interest. 
Although  the  same  stimuli  are  used,  the  approaches  may  vary  as  widely  as 
the  experiences  of  the  different  groups  (teacher  and  pupils)  vary.    In  view 
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of  this  fact  the  approaches  given  here  for  the  development  of  How  the  war 
has  brought  about  a  need  for  closer  cooperation  among  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  merely  suggestions. 

1.  Using  current  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Discussing  the  present  rubber,  quinine  and  sisal  shortages  in  connection 
with  reports  on  current  events. 

3.  Showing  available  films  as  Americans  All  (20  minutes,  sound),  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  1942;  or  Good  Neighbors  (11  minutes,  sound),  Teach- 
ing Film  Custodians,  1939. 

4.  Reading  to  the  class  stories,  as  Carpenter's  Our  South  American 
Neighbors,  1942. 

5.  Having  local  people  who  have  visited  any  one  of  the  countries  tell  the 
class  of  their  visit. 

II.  Activities. 

1.  Planning  and  Research — 

Problems  for  general  class  research  should  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
help  students  to  recognize  and  use  reference  materials.  From  discus- 
sions in  the  class,  questions  which  the  children  would  like  answered 
are  formulated.  The  group,  class  and  teacher,  then  decides  on  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  questions  asked  and  organizes  them  under 
larger  topics  or  problems,  as 

Cooperation:  What  is  the  meaning  of  cooperation?  Why  do  the 
Americas  need  to  cooperate?    How  may  they  cooperate? 

2.  Creative  Work — 

a.  Making  maps — relief,  political,  and  product — on  paper,  of  papier 
mache,  of  salt  and  flour,  etc. 

b.  Painting  scenes — friezes,  murals  of  homes,  work,  etc. 

c.  Making  pottery. 

d.  Weaving  blankets. 

e.  Making  scrap  books. 

3.  Providing  direct  practices  in  the  fundamental  skills — 

a.  Writing  letters  for  information  and  pictures. 

b.  Writing  letters  to  school  children  of  the  different  countries. 

c.  Measuring  distances,  making  comparisons,  studying  statistics  and 
making  graphs. 

d.  Reading  for  information,  for  pleasure. 

III.  Materials. 

In  addition  to  the  State-adopted  textbooks  for  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  seventh  grade  the  following  materials  are  suggested: 
Books: 

Baker  and  Baker.  Making  America.  Bobbs.  1937.  Well  written,  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  Factual  introductions  precede  each  unit  and  give  the 
information  necessary  for  comprehension  of  the  stories.  The  fine  story 
element  appeals  to  children's  interest,  the  content  is  significant. 

Barrows  and  Parker.  United  States  and  Canada.  Silver.  1942.  State- 
adopted  basal  geography  text  for  fifth  grade. 

Becker.  Growing  Up  With  America.  Stokes.  1941.  Colonial  Child  Life; 
Youth  in  the  Revolution;  Young  Pioneers;  Children  in  the  Lincoln 
Years;  Youth  Westward  in  the  Seventies  and  Eighties;  Being  Young 
in  the  Gay  Nineties;  The  Twentieth  Century;  Youth  Today. 
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Building  America  Series.    Americana  Corp.,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Crow.  Meet  the  South  Americas.  Harper.  1939.  A  lively  informal  por- 
trait of  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  written  from  personal  observation 
and  as  delightfully  intricate  as  it  is  revealing. 

Comfort.  Peter  and  Nancy  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canada; 
Peter  and  Nancy  in  South  America;  Peter  and  Nancy  in  the  United 
States.  Beckley.  1935-38.  Travel  stories  that  seventh  grade  children 
enjoy,  as  told  by  two  children.  All  titles  are  State-adopted  supplemen- 
tary readers. 

Dalgliesh.  They  Live  in  South  America.  Scribner.  1942.  A  book  full  of 
information  with  interesting  drawing  and  easy  reading. 

Gill  and  Hoke.  The  Story  of  the  Other  Americas.  Houghton.  1940.  An 
exciting  pictorial  history  of  South  America  which  begins  with  the 
time  of  discovery  in  1498;  covers  the  conquest,  colonial  times  and 
Spanish  rule,  as  well  as  the  wars  of  independence  and  the  beginning  of 
the  different  republics. 

Holmes.  Mexico.  Wheeler.  1939.  Descriptions  good,  interestingly  told, 
with  beautiful  pictures. 

Kates.  Minute  Stories  of  Famous  Explorers.  Grosset.  1934.  The  title 
is  self-explanatory. 

McGuire.  Full  Grown  Nation.  Macmillan.  1937.  The  story  of  the  growth 
of  America.  In  it  you  will  find  the  story  of  America  from  that  day 
when  leaders  of  the  young  country  met  to  make  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment to  the  year  1937. 

Meyer  and  Hamer.  The  New  World  and  Its  Growth.  Follett.  1942.  Good 
for  the  integration  of  geography  and  history. 

Robbins.  Boy  of  Quebec.  Lothrop.  1926.  French  exploration  and  set- 
tlement of  Quebec. 

Strong.  Early  Days  in  Canada.  Oxford  University.  1934  Well  selected 
stories  of  social  and  economic  life. 

Stull  and  Hatch.  Our  World  Today,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.    Allyn.    1938.    A  supplementary  text. 

(See  also  list  for  Fifth  Year.) 

Easy  Reading — Short  Stories: 

New  World  Neighbors.  Heath.  1941-42.  Children  of  Mexico;  Letters 
From  Guatemala;  Sky  High  in  Bolivia;  Up  Canada  Way;  Riches  of 
South  America;  Riches  of  Central  America;  Along  the  Inca  Highway; 
Six  Great  Men  of  Brazil;  Boys  of  the  Andes;  Ootah  and  His  Puppy 
(an  Eskimo  story) ;  Around  the  Carribean;  Kimbi,  Indian  of  the 
Jungles;  Rico,  The  Young  Rancher;  The  Gaucho's  Daughter. 

Magazines  and  Papers: 

Current  Events.  American  Education  Press,  South  Front  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Young  America.    Eton  Pub.  Corp.,  32  East  57th  St.,  New  York. 
National  Geographic  Magazine.     (See  topical  index  for  excellent  illus- 
trated materials.    National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 
True  Comics.    9  E.  40th  Street,  New  York. 
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Films: 

"The  Other  Americas  Through  Films  and  Records."  American  Council 
on  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.  Free  pamphlet  suggesting  use  of 
films  and  records,  also  films  listed  by  countries  and  records  listed  by 
folk  music,  popular  music,  concert  music,  and  primitive  music. 

(See  also  films  listed  for  Fifth  Year,  p.  178). 

Hartley.  Selected  Films  for  American  History  and  Problems.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Tells  how  to  locate,  select, 
and  use  motion  pictures  in  teaching  the  social  studies. 

Books  for  Teachers: 

The  South  American  Handbook.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
Gunther.    Inside  Latin  America.  Harpers. 
Ybarra.    Young  Man  of  Caracas.    Dodd,  Mead. 
Ybarra.    America  Faces  South.    Dodd,  Mead. 
Herring.    Good  Neighbors.  Yale. 

Music: 

Latin  American  Songs.  Birchard. 

Eighth  Year 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  central  theme  for  this  year  is  North  Carolina  in  its  many 
phases,  economic,  historic,  social  and  geographic.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  present  and 
past  problems  which  North  Carolina  is  facing  or  has  faced.  One 
big  aim  should  be  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  many 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  State  and  to  instill  in  them  a  desire 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

This  study  of  North  Carolina  might  well  serve  as  a  core  for 
much  of  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  or  as  a  framework  which 
would  cover  learning  in  closely  related  areas  such  as  health, 
science,  the  language  arts,  and  vocational  education. 

All  grades  should  contribute  to  the  study  of  North  Carolina; 
but  since  this  study  is  of  primary  concern  in  the  eighth  grade,  it 
is  suggested  that  eighth  grade  teachers  work  with  school  princi- 
pals and  supervisors  in  securing  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
teachers  in  all  grades  in  the  study  of  North  Carolina. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  organize  and  conduct  this 
study  so  that  it  will  be  challenging  to  pupils  on  an  adolescent  or 
eighth  grade  level.  Students  should  look  upon  our  State  with 
pride  and  favor,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  an  unbalanced  or 
incorrect  understanding.  This  study,  therefore,  should  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  school  community 
in  the  study  of  the  State. 
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Probably  no  one  or  even  two  or  three  books  will  include  the 
necessary  material  for  this  study.  Although  textbooks  in  the 
geography  and  the  history  of  the  State  will  be  used  often,  the 
work  for  the  year  should  be  organized  around  big  problems 
having  significance  to  eighth  year  pupils,  and  many  reference 
books  should  be  assembled.  The  exertion  of  initiative  and  energy 
by  local  school  people  in  locating,  accumulating,  and  using  appro- 
priate materials  for  this  study  is  essential.  Some  of  the  finest 
contributions  may  not  come  from  books  at  all.  The  teachers  who 
are  most  successful  in  teaching  North  Carolina  are  avid  col- 
lectors. A  plan  for  filing  and  preserving  material  is  necessary. 
The  provision  of  material  for  this  study  should  be  a  cooperative 
undertaking  of  pupils,  teachers  and  administrators.  The  present 
outline  is  only  suggestive  in  so  far  as  provision  for  material  is 
concerned.  It  is  hoped  that  work  such  as  illustrative  units  of 
exceptional  merit  from  various  schools  in  the  State  can  be  made 
available  for  others  in  the  near  future. 

Preparation  for  the  Study 

'  The  first  step  is  to  make  a  survey  of  the  materials  available  in 
the  schools.  A  North  Carolina  shelf  should  be  arranged  in  the 
library,  or,  better  still,  put  in  the  eighth  grade  classroom.  Lists 
of  available  materials  for  teacher  and  pupils  should  be  prepared 
for  reference. 

A  second  step  in  many  schools  will  be  the  examination  by  the 
teacher  of  her  own  knowledge  of  North  Carolina.  The  success  of 
this  study  is  doubtful  when  the  teacher  is,  figuratively  speaking, 
"only  a  few  pages  ahead  of  the  pupils." 

Additional  materials  will  have  to  be  secured  immediately  in 
most  schools.  A  minimum  list  follows : 

The  Story  of  North  Carolina  by  A.  M.  Arnett  and  W.  C.  Jack- 
son. U.  N.  C.  Press.  1933.  80^  to  schools.  (State-adopt- 
ed supplementary  text.) 

The  Growth  of  North  Carolina  by  A.  R.  Newsome  and  H.  T. 
Lefler.  World  Book  Company.  1942.  $1.14.  (State- 
adopted  supplementary  text.) 

The  Story  of  Conservation  in  North  Carolina  by  Paul  Kelly 
and  J.  C.  Baskervill.  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development.  1941.  Distributed  free  by  State  Text- 
book Commission. 

North  Carolina  Geography  by  Mary  Hyman  and  Sallie  B. 
Marks.  A  supplement  printed  in  the  seventh  grade  geog- 
raphy, Southern  Lands. 
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Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina  by  D.  H.  Hill.  This 
book  is  out  of  print  but  copies  are  already  in  many  schools 
where  they  can  be  used  for  reference. 

The  State-adopted  basal  and  supplementary  texts  for 
grades  below  the  eighth  are  available  for  review  and  refer- 
ence.   (See  particularly  books  for  the  fifth  year.) 

Selected  References  and  Other  Materials-' 

North  Carolina:  Suggestions  for  Applying  the  Social  Studies. 
This  is  Publication  No.  217  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  It  was  distributed  in  the  schools  in  1939. 
This  bulletin  contains  many  aids  for  teachers,  such  as  illus- 
trative units  of  work  and  probably  the  most  complete  bibli- 
ography readily  available  of  the  material  for  the  study  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  a  valuable  reference  for  eighth  grade 
social  studies  teachers.  Additional  copies  are  available  at 
20  cents  each. 

A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Carolina  Public 
Schools.  The  social  studies  section  of  this  1935  course  of 
study  contains  illustrative  units  and  a  bibliography.  Out  of 
print,  but  available  in  schools. 

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social  by  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 
U.  N.  C.  Press.  1930.  $1.50.  Out  of  print,  but  available  in 
many  libraries.  An  excellent  presentation  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  North  Carolina.  Contains  maps,  tables, 
diagrams.  Reference  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Not  suit- 
able for  use  as  a  textbook  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  excellent 
for  reference. 

North  Carolina:  A  Guide  to  the  Old  North  State.  Prepared  by 
WPA  Writers.  U.  N.  C.  Press.  1939.  $2.50.  A  compre- 
hensive historical,  economic,  social,  and  scenic  description 
that  covers  the  seacoast,  the  tobacco  and  cotton  industry, 
and  the  famous  recreational  areas  of  the  Great  Smokies. 
About  100  photographs.  16  maps.  Sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  and  compiled  by 
the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  North  Carolina. 

Through  the  use  of  the  references  given  in  this  minimum  list 
of  books  the  principal  aids  now  available  for  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  can  be  located.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  Publi- 
cation No.  217  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
which  gives  the  sources  of  many  materials  other  than  books,  such 
as  maps,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  illustrative  units.  Schools 
which  have  projectors  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  avail- 
able materials. 

It  may  be  noted  that  more  materials  are  available  for  teaching 
the  history  than  for  studying  the  geography,  economics,  and 
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social  aspects  of  the  State.  This  condition  should  not  lead  to  an 
overemphasis  of  history  to  the  neglect  of  other  fields  or  areas 
which  need  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of 
current  problems.  One  of  the  goals  in  the  assimilation  of 
materials  might  be  the  establishment  of  a  North  Carolina  social 
studies  laboratory  and  museum  in  the  school. 

Approach  to  the  Study 

Superior  teaching  usually  includes  or  makes  use  of  many 
methods,  devices,  and  techniques;  it  is  seldom  confined  to  one 
method,  such  as  the  textbook  method  or  the  activity  method.  The 
study  of  North  Carolina  may  follow  any  good  arrangement, 
pattern  or  procedure,  depending  on  the  training,  experience  and 
energy  of  the  teacher  and  on  the  materials  available.  The  local 
situation  will  determine  the  approach.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  this  study  may  be  profitably  organized  into  large  units  of 
work  around  centers  of  pupil  interest  and  teacher  purposes  which 
are  designed  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  State  by  showing  the  interrelationships  of  the  many  phases  of 
life  in  the  State. 

The  teacher  of  the  social  studies  should  have  some  conception 
of  what  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Howard  Odum  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  designated  five  areas,  as 
follows : 

1.  Natural  wealth,  such  as  soils,  minerals,  rainfall,  timber. 

2.  Human  wealth — people  in  their  various  capacities. 

3.  Technological  wealth,  such  as  skill  and  training  of  people. 

4.  Capital  wealth,  such  as  tools,  machinery,  housing,  and 
money. 

5.  Institutional  wealth,  such  as  schools,  churches,  and  cities. 
The  most  advanced  geographic  areas  or  states  are  those  which 

are  wealthy  in  all  five  of  these  types  of  wealth.  The  dependence 
of  each  type  upon  the  others  may  be  illustrated  by  saying  that 
natural  resources  can  be  used  by  people  by  the  application  of 
skills  in  the  production  of  capital,  which  in  turn  can  be  used  in 
the  establishment  of  institutions  which  provide  for  more  skills, 
and  so  on,  continuing  the  cycle  of  dependence  among  these 
factors  in  improving  a  civilization.  The  key  to  this  whole  cycle 
is  the  existence  of  institutions  which  will  properly  train  our 
people,  so  that  they  can  conserve  and  make  use  of  our  abundant 
natural  resources.  The  implications  here  for  educators  are  evi- 
dent. 
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Suggestions  for  Preliminary  Work  with  the  Class 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  class  might  well  be  an 
examination  or  the  taking  of  an  inventory  of  the  information 
and  understandings  which  pupils  have  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  might  be  brought  about  through  group  conversations, 
checking  on  the  extent  to  which  pupils  have  traveled,  books  they 
have  read,  units  which  they  have  worked  out  in  other  grades,  and 
through  questions  from  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  second  step,  which  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  first, 
would  be  the  listing  and  consideration  of  things  about  the  State 
with  which  children  would  like  to  become  more  familiar  or  under- 
stand better. 

These  first  two  steps  should  be  so  designed  that  students  will 
want  to  know  more  about  the  State.  Many  of  the  problems  which 
the  group  will  study  might  result  from  these  two  undertakings. 

A  third  step  might  be  the  preparation  with  the  students  of  a 
list  of  large  topic  headings  which  would  cover  the  study  of  North 
Carolina.  These  headings  could  be  entered  on  envelopes  or  folders 
which  would  serve  as  a  filing  system.  Students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  locate  and  contribute  materials  to  this  file.  Materials 
should  be  filed  when  they  are  located,  even  though  they  are  of  no 
immediate  value,  for  use  in  some  unit  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
future.  A  place  for  preserving  specimens  and  collections  will  also 
be  needed. 

This  preliminary  work  should  involve  or  result  in  some  fairly 
definite  plans  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  year's  work. 

Suggestive  Introductory  Units 

Any  one  of  the  following  might  serve  as  a  suggestion  for  an 
introductory  unit: 

1.  A  problem  coming  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  preliminary  work 
with  the  class. 

2.  Some  current  problem  of  interest  to  pupils  which  vitally 
concerns  North  Carolina. 

3.  A  study  of  the  local  or  school  community. 

4.  Orientation  and  review  with  regard  to: 

a.  The  geographic  position  of  North  Carolina — latitude, 
longitude,  hemispheres,  seasons,  tides,  zones,  etc. 

b.  The  place  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Nation. 

c.  The  place  of  North  Carolina  in  the  South. 

These  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  whole  year. 

5.  How  the  geography  of  North  Carolina  affected  the  early 
history  of  the  State. 
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Suggested  Large  Topics  Which  Might  Be  Developed  into  Stimu- 
lating Centers  of  Child  Interest 

1.  How  people  make  a  living  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  Handicrafts  and  hobbies  in  our  State. 

3.  Raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  in  our  State. 

4.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  and  whence  they  came. 

5.  Dramatic  incidents  in  our  State's  history. 

6.  Geographic  conditions  which  affect  life  in  the  State. 

7.  Men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  our 
State. 

8.  What  the  State  does  with  taxes  or  public  money. 

9.  Young  people  and  their  opportunities  in  the  State. 

10.  Cities,  houses,  schools,  churches,  and  roads  in  the  State. 

11.  Dependence  of  North  Carolina  upon  other  areas. 

12.  The  contributions  which  good  health  and  education  can 
make  to  life  in  the  State. 

13.  What  North  Carolina  can  do  when  the  Nation  is  at  war. 

14.  The  proper  use  of  the  State's  wealth  of  resources. 

15.  The  essential  elements  in  good  communities  in  typical  areas 
in  the  State. 

Units  of  work  which  are  planned  by  the  teacher  in  terms  of  her 
interests  and  those  of  the  pupils  and  in  terms  of  the  materials 
available  are  more  likely  to  be  of  value  than  are  units  which  are 
borrowed  and  imitated. 

Frequent  use  should  be  made  of  maps  of  the  State,  of  the 
United  States,  of  Southern  Regions  and  of  the  world.  Full  use 
should  be  made  of  trips,  collections,  constructive  and  dramatic 
work,  charts,  motion  pictures  and  readings.  People  who  are 
available  and  can  contribute  to  the  study  should  be  used  by  bring- 
ing them  into  the  school  or  by  going  to  them.  Many  teachers  are 
able  to  make  frequent  use  of  current  events  and  current  materials 
to  good  advantage. 

This  study  should  be  challenging  to  both  students  and  teachers. 
Nothing  less  than  the  best  should  be  considered  satisfactory  for 
the  study  of  the  State  which  is  our  home.  This  study  will  need 
above  many  other  things  the  enthusiasm  of  a  well  informed  and 
interested  teacher.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
device  of  instruction  that  can  raise  the  quality  of  the  educative 
process  above  the  purpose,  the  knowledge,  the  understanding,  and 
the  vision  of  the  teacher  who  employs  it. 
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Ninth  Year 

LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY 

The  social  studies  for  the  ninth  year  will  occupy  a  strategic 
position  in  the  twelve  year  program  of  every  school,  but  there 
can  be  no  set  pattern  which  will  apply  to  all  schools  alike.  Each 
school  must  develop  its  own  plan  for  the  pupils  of  its  particular 
community,  and  the  guiding  principles  of  each  separate  plan  must 
of  necessity  be  individual  and  flexible  enough  to  permit  changes 
from  year  to  year  and  from  class  to  class  within  each  school. 

Since  many  pupils  find  difficulty  in  making  adjustments  to  the 
high  school  organization  during  their  first  year  in  the  secondary 
school,  the  social  studies  course  for  the  ninth  grade  should  be 
designed  to  some  extent  as  an  orientation  course.  It  should  intro- 
duce pupils  to  their  new  surroundings  and  acquaint  them  with 
their  changing  responsibilities. 

Of  the  four  courses  generally  carried  by  the  first  year  high 
school  student  the  social  studies  course  perhaps  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  inclusion  of  occupational  information  and 
guidance.  Among  the  books  listed  for  the  ninth  grade  are  several 
dealing  with  vocations  and  the  choice  of  a  life  work.  Teachers 
should,  of  course,  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  use  fully  current 
information  concerning  employment  opportunities  and  possibili- 
ties for  vocational  training.  Also,  the  work  of  the  social  studies 
class  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  offer  pupils  guidance  in 
choosing  their  future  high  school  courses.  Thus  it  may  be 
possible  to  help  hold  in  school  a  few  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
dropping  out  and  becoming  maladjusted  adults  who  will  add  to 
the  community  problems. 

The  large  centers  of  interest  selected  by  each  school  will  depend 
upon  several  important  factors,  chief  of  which  are:  The  nature 
of  the  courses  which  have  gone  before  and  the  ones  which  are  to 
follow;  whether  the  school  is  rural,  village,  or  urban;  the  pro- 
portion of  students  who  are  likely  to  go  into  farming,  business, 
industry,  or  college;  and  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  the 
community. 

Areas  of  Knowledge. 

The  areas  of  knowledge  suggested  for  this  grade  may  be 
taught  in  any  order  and  may  be  revised  or  enlarged  in  accordance 
with  the  goals  set  by  the  teacher  and  her  pupils.  The  central  aim 
should  be  the  development  of  vital  concepts  and  the  accumulation 
of  sufficient  information  about  democratic  living  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  American  way  of  life. 
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L  Living  in  our  community. 

a.  Home — making  our  homes  mean  more. 

b.  School — past,  present,  and  future. 

c.  Church — religious  heritage,  today's  challenge. 

d.  Health  and  recreation. 

(1)  Cleanliness,  disease  prevention. 

(2)  Playgrounds,  places  of  amusement. 

(3)  Safety — home,  highway,  school,  playground,  factory. 

e.  Social  activities. 

f.  Occupations. 

g.  Personal  and  group  ideals. 

2.  Learning  to  support  our  government. 

a.  Local,  city,  county. 

b.  State — as  a  unit  and  as  a  part  of  our  Nation. 

(1)  How  laws  are  made. 

(2)  How  laws  are  enforced. 

(3)  How  laws  are  interpreted  and  applied. 

c.  Nation. 

(1)  How  our  national  government  developed. 

(2)  Making  national  laws. 

(3)  Carrying  out  national  laws. 

(4)  National  courts. 

(5)  Making  and  paying  public  bills. 

(6)  Democracy's  competitors. 

3.  Learning  to  improve  our  lives. 

a.  Reducing  poverty  and  unemployment. 

b.  Understanding  and  preventing  crime. 

c.  Helping  the  blind,  deaf,  etc. 

4.  Adjusting  ourselves  to  life. 

a.  Finding  suitable  vocations. 

(1)  Information  on  occupations. 

(2)  Personal  aptitudes. 

(3)  Preparation  for  a  job. 

b.  Investing  wisely. 

c.  Conserving  wealth. 

d.  Consuming  wisely. 

e.  Using  public  utilities. 

5.  Finding  our  Nation's  place  in  the  modern  world,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

a.  International  cooperation. 

b.  International  ideals. 

c.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy. 

d.  Post-war  America. 

Materials  can  be  many  and  varied.  Wide  use  should  be  made  of 
current  literature  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  students 
of  this  age.  School  journeys  and  other  visual  and  auditory  aids 
are  especially  recommended. 
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The  State-adopted  basal  and  supplementary  texts  when  used  as 
intended,  viz.  as  source  material,  will  supply  most  of  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  develop  the  units  of  instruction  suggested. 
Other  material  from  the  library  will  enable  the  class  to  pursue 
special  interests. 

Books  for  Pupils  : 

Bennett  and  Hand.    School  and  Life.   Ginn.  1938. 

Building  America:  Housing,  Youth  Faces  the  World  (Vol.  I) ; 
We  Consumers  (Vol.  II)  ;  Our  Farmers,  Labor  (Vol.  Ill) ; 
Women,  Business,  Civil  Liberties  (Vol.  IV)  ;  Community 
Planning  (Vol.  V)  ;  We  Americans  (Vol.  VI)  ;  Our  Minority 
Groups  (Vol.  VII).   New  York,  Americana  Corporation. 

Davis.    Guidance  for  Youth.   Ginn.  1937. 

Endicott.  One  Hundred  Guidance  Lessons.  Scranton,  Pa., 
International  Textbook  Company.  1937. 

Hanna.  Youth  Serves  the  Community.  Appleton-Century. 
1936. 

Hughes.    Economic  Citizenship.  Allyn.  1933. 
Hunter.    The  Girl  Today:  The  Woman  Tomorrow.  Allyn. 
1938. 

Lapp-Ross.    Economic  Citizenship.    Heath.  1934. 

Mayer  and  Sutherland.    The  Community,  A  Laboratory.  New 

York,  Progressive  Education  Association.  1941. 
Odum,  Meyer,  Holden,  and  Alexander.    American  Democracy 

Anew.   Holt.  1940. 

Library  Books  : 

Consult  the  librarian  concerning  available  and  needed  addi- 
tional materials.   Note  especially  books  classified. 
300-397— Social  Sciences 
600-699— Useful  Arts 
920-921— Biography 
929,  970-979— United  States  History. 

For  new  purchases  note  especially  these  classifications  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Library  Book  Catalogue, 
and  in  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries. 

Selected  References  for  the  Teacher  : 

Colcord.  Your  Community.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  1941. 
261p.  85^. 

Coyle.  Roads  to  a  New  America.  Little.  1938.  390p.  $2.75. 
N.  E.  A.  Educational  Policies  Commission.    Learning  the 

Ways  of  Democracy.  Washington,  D.  C.  486p.  $1.00. 
Odum.    American  Social  Problems.   Holt.   1939.   549p.  Text 

ed.  $3.00. 
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Tenth  Year 

WORLD  HISTORY — HISTORICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 
WORLD  PROBLEMS 

This  course  should  lead  students  to  understand  the  historical 
background  of  present  world  problems  and  should  help  them  to 
see  more  clearly  America's  role  in  world  affairs.  A  need  for  such 
understanding  has  become  increasingly  evident  as  the  nations 
have  grown  in  economic  importance  and  as  the  interchange  of 
trade  and  communication  between  nations  has  increased. 

Political,  economic,  military,  social,  and  cultural  problems  have 
very  definite  cause  and  effect  relationships  which  must  be  under- 
stood and  dealt  with  continuously.  Therefore,  a  knowledge  of 
world  geography  and  an  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  are  needed  by  citizens  who  want  to  think  and  act  in- 
telligently in  the  solution  of  current  world  problems. 

Areas  of  Knowledge 

Several  areas  of  knowledge  are  indicated  below.  Teachers 
should  select  only  those  areas  which  can  be  adequately  covered 
in  a  year.  To  attempt  a  complete  study  of  human  history  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present  is  manifestly  an  impossible  task. 
However,  it  is  possible  within  a  year  to  provide  a  background  for 
a  better  understanding  of  modern  world  problems. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  a  variety  of  textbooks  and 
library  books  in  order  to  get  different  viewpoints  and  information 
sufficient  to  form  accurate  judgments. 

1.  Early  Civilizations  and  their  Influences. 

a.  The  influence  of  geography  in  the  development  of 
civilization. 

b.  The  contributions  of  early  peoples  to  modern  customs 
and  ideas. 

2.  Contributions  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Civilization. 

a.  To  architecture.  e.  To  government. 

b.  To  philosophy.  f .  To  drama. 

c.  To  language  and  literature.  g.  To  law. 

d.  To  science. 

3.  The  Middle  Ages. 

a.  The  feudal  system. 

b.  The  reasons  for  the  westward  movement. 

c.  The  influence  of  the  church. 

d.  The  renewal  of  trade  and  commerce. 

4.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

a.  The  revival  of  learning  and  its  influence  on  literature, 
art,  science,  and  discovery. 

b.  The  Protestant  Revolt  in  Germany  and  the  spread  of 
Protestantism. 
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5.  Revolutionary  Foundations  of  Present  Day  Civilizations. 

a.  Growth  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England. 

b.  International  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

c.  The  age  of  despotism  in  France. 

d.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

6.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Machine  Age. 

a.  Effect  on  industry,  commerce,  transportation,  communi- 
cations, farming,  home  life,  women's  work,  child  labor, 
religion,  and  government. 

b.  Effect  on  the  standard  of  living  and  social  customs. 

7.  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Democracy. 

a.  Rise  and  Development  in  Europe. 

b.  Development  in  America. 

c.  Institutions;  political  and  economic  practices  in  a 
democracy. 

d.  Democracy  and  conflicting  ideologies. 

8.  Nationalism. 

a.  Its  meaning. 

b.  Factors  which  give  rise  to  nationalism. 

c.  Benefits  and  defects  of  nationalism. 

d.  Nationalism  in  the  twentieth  century. 

9.  The  World  at  War. 

a.  Causes  of  World  War  I  and  its  effects  on  peoples  of  the 
world. 

b.  Causes  of  the  present  world  conflict. 

c.  War  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 

d.  Hemisphere  relationships  and  the  Good  Neighbor  policy. 

e.  Our  place  as  citizens  in  a  world  at  war. 

f.  Planning  for  a  post  war  world. 

Note:  Some  schools  may  desire  to  follow  a  topical  organization,  devoted 
largely  to  tracing  the  development  of  our  culture,  with  little  attention  to 
the  chronological  treatment  built  around  periods  of  political  history.  The 
study  of  World  Problems  and  their  historical  and  geographical  back- 
grounds as  centers  of  interest  might  also  be  a  desirable  way  to  organize 
the  work  this  year.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  devote  two  years 
to  the  study  of  World  History.  This  is  a  matter  for  individual  schools 
to  decide. 

Books  for  Pupils  : 

State-adopted  basal  texts:    (State  contract  retail  prices.) 

A.  For  the  one  year  course : 

Perkins.    Man's  Advancing  Civilization.    Rand.  1939. 
923p.  $1.47. 

B.  For  the  two  year  course : 

Pahlow.    Man's  Achievement,    Vol.  I.    Ginn.  1934. 
740p.  $1.63. 

Becker.    Modern  History.    Silver.    1931.    825p.  $1.73. 
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State-adopted  supplementary  texts:     (State  contract  retail 
prices.) 

Webster.    Readings  in  Early  European  History.  Heath. 

1926.   532p.  $1.73. 
Webster.    Readings    in   Modern    European  History. 

Heath.   1926.   542p.  $1.73. 
Woodson.    Negro  Makers  of  History.  Asso.  Pub.  1938. 

352p.  $1.12l/2. 
Rugg.    Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures. 
Ginn.   1933.   703p.  $1.73. 

  Directed  Study  Guide.   Ginn.  69^. 

Library  Books  : 

Consult  the  librarian  concerning  available  and  needed  addi- 
tional materials.   Note  especially  books  classified. 
340 — Foreign  Government 
910-919— Travel 
920-921— Biography 
1930-999 — Ancient  and  Modern  History. 
For  new  purchases  note  especially  these  classifications  in  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  Library  Book  Catalogue 
and  in  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries. 
Selected  References  for  the  Teacher  : 

Dean.    The  Struggle  for  World  Order.    Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, New  York.   1941.  25^. 
Farley.    America's  Stake  in  the  Far  East.  American  Council, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  New  York,  129  E.  52nd  St. 
1938.  10^. 

Gunther.    Inside  Europe.    Harper.    1940.   606p.  $3.50. 
Herring.    Good  Neighbors.    Yale  Univ.  Press.    1941.  381p. 
$3.00. 

Van  Loon.    Story  of  Mankind.    Garden  City  Pub.  Co.  1926. 
$1.00. 

War  Department.    The  Background  of  Our  War.  Farrar. 
1942.   293p.  $2.00. 

Eleventh  Year 

AMERICAN  HISTORY— HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
LIFE  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Some  of  the  important  general  objectives  for  the  eleventh 
grade  social  studies  are: 

1.  To  show  that  American  civilization  is  a  part  of  world  civili- 
zation; more  particularly  that  it  is  a  transplanting  and 
adaptation  of  European  culture. 

2.  To  develop  a  realization  of  the  essential  interrelationships 
of  American  life  and  activity. 

3.  To  strip  nationalism  and  patriotism  of  all  forms  of  bigotry 
and  to  instill  a  desire  to  participate  in  civic  activities  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
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4.  To  show  that  the  American  ideal  is  the  democratic  way; 
and  "since  every  person  is  of  moral  worth  and  dignity 
within  himself,  no  man,  woman  or  child  can  be  exploited  by 
another  without  doing  violence  to  the  essential  spirit  of 
American  democracy  and  liberty." 

5.  To  develop  in  the  pupils  ability  to  form  clear  judgments  of 
present  day  problems  through  investigation,  collection  of 
data,  and  formulation  of  conclusions  based  on  valid 
evidence. 

Areas  of  Knowledge. 

The  areas  of  knowledge  given  below  follow  the  chronological 
order  found  in  Publication  No.  189.  Some  teachers  will  prefer  to 
teach  the  course  through  large  units  or  topics  without  particular 
regard  for  a  chronological  arrangement.  Using  basal  and  sup- 
plementary texts  as  reference  books  the  teacher  should  adapt 
the  course  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils.  Some 
schools  have  experimented  with  the  correlation  of  history  and 
English  in  the  eleventh  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
experiments  should  not  continue. 

1.  Transplanting  of  European  Civilization  in  America. 

To  show  that  American  civilization  is  an  outgrowth  of 
world  civilization,  more  particularly  that  it  is  a  trans- 
planting and  adaptation  of  European  culture. 

2.  Independence  by  a  Revolution  and  Union  under  a  Written 
Constitution. 

To  understand  the  movement  and  ideals  that  led  to  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain  and  the  type  of  government 
that  evolved  as  a  result. 

3.  Growth  of  Nationalism  and  Rise  of  Democracy. 

To  show  how  the  new  Nation  was  recognized  at  home  and 
abroad  and  how  the  common  man  came  to  have  a  share 
in  the  government. 

4.  Expansion,  Conflict  and  Reunion. 

To  understand  how  growing  sectionalism  due  to  diverging 
economic  interests  led  to  a  war  that  fundamentally 
altered  American  life. 

5.  The  Economic  Revolution  and  Political  Changes  Following 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

To  understand  how  the  United  States  came  to  be  a  highly 
industrialized  Nation  with  acute  problems  of  capital, 
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labor,  agriculture,  finance,  and  government  that  sought 
solution  through  political  reform  and  governmental 
regulation. 

6.  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 

To  understand  the  part  that  the  United  States  has  come 
to  play  in  foreign  politics  and  how  its  welfare  is  tied  up 
with  international  harmony;  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  hemisphere  solidarity. 

7.  Prosperity,  Depression,  and  Economic  Experimentation. 

To  understand  the  rapid  changes  and  adjustments  that 
are  taking  place  in  American  life. 

An  abundance  of  good  material  for  use  in  the  development  of 
units  of  study  such  as  the  ones  suggested  above  is  available. 
Most  of  the  essential  information  needed  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State-adopted  basal  and  supplementary  texts  for  the  eleventh 
grade ;  additional  reading  material  on  the  problems  of  citizenship 
and  government  may  be  obtained  from  books  listed  for  the 
twelfth  year  social  studies  course.  Teachers  should  also  take 
advantage  of  the  keen  interest  of  pupils  in  current  happenings 
and  make  full  use  of  current  periodicals  and  audio-visual  aids. 

Books  for  Pupils  : 

State-adopted  basal  text:    (State  contract  retail  price.) 

Beard  and  Beard.    History  of  the  United  States  (Revised). 
Macmillan.   1942.   706p.  $1.35. 
State-adopted  supplementary  texts:     (State  contract  retail 
prices.) 

Faulkner  and  Kepner.  America — Its  History  and  People. 

Harper.    1938.   866p.  $1.90. 
Rugg.    An  Introduction  .to  Problems  of  American  Culture. 

Ginn.   1931.   616p.  $1.69. 

Library  Books  : 

Consult  the  librarian  concerning  available  and  needed  addi- 
tional materials.   Note  especially  books  classified — 
917 — United  States  travel 
920-921— Biography 
929,  970-979— United  States  History 

F — Fiction  with  American  historical  back- 
ground. 

Selected  References  for  the  Teacher  : 

Adams.    Epic  of  America.    Blue  Ribbon  Books.   1933.  $1.00. 
Bassett.    Short  Story  of  the  United  States.   Macmillan.  1939. 
1039p.  $4.00. 

Beard  and  Beard.    America  in  Midpassage.  Macmillan.  1939. 
977p.  $3.50. 
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Building  America  Series.    Americana  Corp.,  2  West  45th  St., 
New  York. 

Commager  and  Nevins.    Heritage  of  America.   Little.  1939. 
1152p.   Student's  edition.  $2.40. 

Twelfth  Year 

MODERN  PROBLEMS — ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL:  THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY,  STATE,  NATION, 
AND  WORLD 

The  particular  objective  of  this  twelfth  year  course  is  to  get 
the  pupil  to  see  the  world  about  him  as  a  place  in  which  he  lives 
and  works,  and  to  get  him  to  assume  some  responsibility  for 
making  it  a  better  place  for  himself  and  others.  A  good  method 
of  obtaining  this  result  is  the  utilization  of  community  resources. 
It  is  hoped  that  constant  study  of  community  problems  may  set 
up  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  which  may  in  time  bring  about 
reforms. 

Suggested  large  topics  from  which  selections  for  particular 
study  may  be  made  are:  agriculture,  conservation,  industry, 
trade,  transportation,  communication,  capital,  taxation  and  pub- 
lic finance,  money  and  banking,  labor's  part  in  production,  the 
inter-relation  between  the  individual  and  his  government,  popu- 
lation, race  and  cultural  relations,  the  family,  education,  health 
and  disease,  public  welfare,  crime,  the  church  and  religious  im- 
pulses, sources  of  information  and  propaganda,  consumer  edu- 
cation, unemployment  and  social  security,  national  defense,  and 
recreation. 

Materials  and  Aids. 

Materials  for  this  course  should  riot  be  confined  to  the  textbook, 
but  should  be  as  varied  and  abundant  as  the  conditions  of  the 
individual  school  will  permit.  Teachers  are  urged  to  assemble 
many  books,  pamphlets,  charts,  maps,  pictures,  and  illustrative 
materials  of  all  kinds.  They  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
community  resources,  both  human  and  material,  and  to  engage 
with  their  classes  in  community  undertakings  and  interests. 
This  will  involve  trips,  community  surveys,  collections,  dramati- 
zations, debates  and  discussions,  creative  expression  in  the  arts, 
and  particularly  the  use  of  motion  pictures  and  the  radio. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  regularly  to  radio  com- 
mentators of  generally  recognized  ability.  The  "American  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air"  and  the  "University  of  Chicago  Round  Table" 
afford  splendid  examples  of  adult  discussions  of  modern  problems. 
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Current  magazines  and  newspapers  are  indispensable.  The 
following  may  be  used  with  profit  by  twelfth  year  social  studies 
classes : 

Time.    330  East  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Newsweek.    Rockefeller  Center,  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Life.    330  East  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Reader's  Digest.    Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
The  Survey.    112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Times,  Sunday  edition.   New  York,  N.  Y. 
Especially  for   students:   American  Observer,  Building 

America,  Every  Week,  Our  Times,  Scholastic,  Weekly 

News  Review. 

Books  for  Pupils  : 

State-adopted  basal  texts:    (State  contract  retail  prices.) 
Greenan  and  Meredith.    Everyday  Problems  of  American 

Democracy.   Houghton.   1935.   505  p.  $1.21. 
Janzen  and  Stephenson.    Everyday  Economics.  Silver. 

1936.   512p.  $1.31. 
Ross.    Civic  Sociology.   World.   1941.   415p.  $1.38. 
State-adopted  supplementary  texts: 

Freeland  and  Adams.    America  and  the  New  Frontier. 

Scribner.   1936.   645p.  $1.38. 
Greenan.    American  Civilization  Today.    McGraw.  1934. 
152p.  68^. 

Greenan.    Readings  in  American  Citizenship.  Houghton. 

1928.   436p.  $1.38. 
Hilton.    Problems  and  Values  Today,  Book  I.  Boston. 

Little.   1938.   639p.  $1.38. 
Hilton.    Problems  and  Values  Today,  Book  II.  Little.  1938. 

679p.  $1.45. 

Magruder.  National  Governments  and  International  Rela- 
tions.  Allyn.   1942.   664p.  $1.55. 

Magruder.  The  American  Government.  Allyn.  1942. 
749p.  $1.69. 

Ross-McCaull.  Readings  in  Civic  Sociology.  World.  1926. 
398p.  $1.38. 

Rugg.    An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture. 

Ginn.  1931.  $1.69. 
Rugg.    Our  Country  and  Our  People.   Ginn.   1938.   591  p. 

$1.63. 

Tugwell  and  Hill.    Our  Economic  Society  and  Its  Problems. 

Harcourt.    1934.  $1.72. 
Walker,  and  others.    American   Democracy    and  Social 

Change.    Scribner.    1938.    687p.  $1.73. 
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Library  Books  : 

Consult  the  librarian  concerning  available  and  needed  addi- 
tional materials.  Note  especially  books  classified — 

300-397— Social  Sciences 

920-921— Biography 

973-979 — United  States  History. 

Below  are  listed  additional  books  which  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  course: 

Arnold.  Challenges  to  American  Youth.  Row.  1940.  A 
good  textbook  to  cover  the  problems  outlined  in  this  course. 
Good  illustrative  material  and  bibliographies.  Deals  with 
the  influences  of  geographic  environment,  and  mental  health 
in  addition  to  the  topics  commonly  dealt  with  in  "problems" 
texts. 

Bogardus  and  Lewis.    Social  Life  and  Personality.  Silver. 

1938.  Deals  with  the  effect  upon  personality  of  the  social 
institutions  of  the  family,  the  community,  play,  education, 
work,  art  and  religion. 

Gavian.  Society  Faces  the  Future.  Heath.  1938.  A  high 
school  textbook  in  sociology. 

Gavian  and  others.    Our  Changing  Social  Order.  Heath. 

1939.  Intended  for  high  school  classes  studying  contem- 
porary problems  from  the  sociological  point  of  view. 

Jacobson.  Our  Interests  as  Consumers.  Harper.  1941. 
Deals  with  the  history  and  development  of  consumer  in- 
terests. Discusses  public  medicine  and  insurance  for  medi- 
cal care.  Gives  history  and  development  of  consumers'  co- 
operatives. 

Kennedy  and  Vaughn.  Consumer  Economics.  Manual  Arts 
Press.  1939.  Deals  with  consumer  education  touching  on 
such  topics  as  why  we  need  consumer  education ;  money,  its 
importance  and  management ;  the  standard  of  living ;  buying 
principles  and  practices ;  investment  and  insurance. 

Odum  and  others.  American  Democracy  Anew.  Holt.  1940. 
A  textbook  adapted  to  the  course  in  Modern  Problems  in 
that  interpretation  is  given  not  only  in  relation  to  historical 
background  and  national  purpose  but  also  in  relation  to  the 
realities  of  North  Carolina  resources.  May  be  difficult  for 
twelfth  grade. 

O'Rourke.  Our  Democracy  and  Its  Problems.  Heath.  1942. 
Covers  the  major  problems  in  this  course.  Bibliographies 
contain  readings  of  interest  and  timeliness. 

Staples  and  York.     Economic  Geography.  Southwestern. 

1940.  Contains  questions  on  the  text,  problems  and  projects, 
topics  for  special  study,  and  questions  for  classroom  discus- 
sion. 
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Pamphlets  : 

Much  valuable  material  is  available  in  the  fields  covered  by  the 
problems  course.   Some  of  the  most  helpful  are : 

Building  America  Series.    Americana  Corporation.    2  West 

45th  Street,  New  York. 
Consumer's  Guide.    United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.   Teachers  may  be  put  on  mailing  list  for 

free  material. 

Headline  Books  and  World  Affairs  Pamphlets.  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Audio- Visual  Aids  : 

It  is  inadvisable  to  list  by  title  all  of  the  audio-visual  aids  which 
could  be  used  in  teaching  Modern  Problems,  because  of  the  length 
of  the  list  and  the  fact  that  new  materials  are  constantly  coming 
out  which  would  be  equally  useful  for  teaching  purposes  and 
perhaps  easier  to  secure.  Listed  below  are  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  teachers  may  secure  helps  to  fit  their  particular 
needs. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  has  a  good  collec- 
tion of  motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  recordings 
which  may  be  secured  at  a  small  cost. 

Directory  of  United  States  Government  Films.  United  States 
Film  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  bulletin  clas- 
sifies by  topic  and  annotates  briefly  all  films  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Educational  Film  Catalog.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  New  York.  $4.00.  An  inclusive  list  of  non- 
theatrical  films,  giving  brief  annotations.  Compiled  annually 
with  quarterly  supplements.  Available  through  the  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Division,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Educational  Screen.  A  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
visual  idea  in  education.  $2.00  a  year.  Executive  Office,  64 
East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Subscription  automatically 
gives  membership  in  the  National  D.  V.  I.  and  access  to 
audio-visual  aids. 

Recordings  for  School  Use.  World  Book  Co.  1942.  A  cata- 
log of  appraisals  by  J.  R.  Miles,  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  UNIT1 
A  study  of  State  government  in  which  community  resources  were  utilized 
was  made  by  a  twelfth  grade  group  at  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School  in 
Raleigh.   It  is  given  here  as  an  example  of  one  method  of  studying  a  problem. 


HTnlt  developed  by  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Brantley,  teacher,  Hugh  Morson  High  School,  Raleigh. 
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In  this  study  the  senior  class  studying  government  cooperated  with  radio 
station  WPTF  in  putting  on  a  series  of  twenty-one  half-hour  programs  on 
the  subject,  Know  Your  State  Government.  These  programs  were  designed 
to  acquaint  the  class  and  others  whom  they  might  reach  by  radio  with  some 
of  the  State's  problems  in  such  fields  as  education,  public  welfare,  road  con- 
struction, law  enforcement,  and  public  health.  Carrying  on  the  activities 
necessary  for  producing  a  good  radio  program  made  possible  a  meaningful 
use  of  the  resources  peculiar  to  the  community. 

The  radio  class,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  station 
WPTF  cooperated  in  making  a  schedule  of  broadcasts  and  in  securing  the 
consent  of  the  particular  State  official  or  department  to  be  interviewed. 
From  then  on  development  of  the  program  was  largely  up  to  the  class. 

About  ten  days  before  each  broadcast,  the  interviewee  was  called  and 
asked  for  an  appointment  with  the  group  to  enable  them  to  see  the  depart- 
ment to  be  studied  and  to  get  the  information  needed  for  the  broadcast. 
To  this  information-gathering  appointment  each  pupil  took  a  package  of 
cards  upon  which  he  jotted  down  questions  which  he  thought  should  be 
asked  in  the  broadcast.  These  questions  concerned  such  things  as 
description  of  the  agency,  its  history,  whether  it  was  old  or  new  or  had 
any  peculiar  facts  and  conditions  connected  with  it,  the  personnel,  qualifi- 
cations, remuneration  and  duties  of  each  and  also  their  term  of  office  and 
method  of  selection.  Further  questions  asked  for  checks  on  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  various  officers,  what  happened  in  case  these 
were  transgressed,  legislation  affecting  the  department,  or  contemplated 
changes  and  implications  for  the  future. 

This  preliminary  interview  consisted  of  a  meeting  in  which  the  group 
was  shown  over  the  entire  department  and  talked  with  various  members 
of  it,  particularly  the  official  who  was  to  be  interviewed  on  the  radio.  The 
group  was  received  with  unfailing  friendliness  and  cordiality  so  that  the 
interviews  became  experiences  to  which  all  members  of  the  group  looked 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation. 

Preliminary  interviews  generally  took  place  during  the  middle  of  the 
week  and  each  of  the  pupils  selected  for  that  particular  broadcast  handed 
to  the  teacher  on  Friday  a  list  of  questions  he,  or  she,  would  like  answered 
on  the  air.  The  teacher  reviewed  the  questions,  cut  out  the  duplications, 
and  had  typed  copies  made  for  members  of  the  class. 

The  broadcasts  took  place  from  the  offices  of  the  officials  being  inter- 
viewed on  successive  Mondays  from  2:30  to  3  in  the  afternoon.  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  project 
and  sent  notices  of  the  time  and  nature  of  the  program  to  schools  through- 
out the  State.  Many  of  them  listened  each  week,  using  the  broadcasts  as 
the  basis  of  class  discussions  in  their  civics  and  government  classes. 

The  list  began  with  the  Governor  and  included  in  rotation  during  the 
fall  term  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mission, the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  During  the  spring  term  the  list  was  extended  to  include 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Department  of  Revenue,  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  the  State  Prison,  the 
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State  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  State 
Museums,  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  and  the  His- 
torical Commission. 

The  outcomes  were  immensely  valuable  to  the  pupils  who  took  part  in 
the  project.  One  could  almost  see  them  grow  in  knowledge,  poise,  respon- 
sibility, and  initiative.  Furthermore,  they  enjoyed  the  experience.  They 
made  friends  and  handled  situations  which  augured  well  for  future  leader- 
ship. The  activity  was  closed  by  a  banquet  given  the  students  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  work  and  the  school  officials  by  the  program  director  of 
the  project  from  WPTF. 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that  this  project  could  have  been  carried  out 
only  in  Raleigh  where  all  departments  of  State  government  could  be 
visited.  While  this  is  true  in  regard  to  State  government  there  are  in 
every  community  facilities  for  similar  projects;  for  example,  a  class  in 
another  part  of  the  State  made  a  study  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  still 
another  worked  out  a  similar  project  for  its  community  on  tobacco  and 
its  influence  on  the  life  of  that  community. 


SCIENCE 

Science  should  be  a  continuous  and  regular  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum for  grades  1-8  inclusive,  and  should  be  offered  to  students 
in  each  year  of  grades  9-12.  In  grades  1-8  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  recommendations  concerning  Approaches  to  the 
Curricular  Content  of  Science  for  the  Elementary  School,  Publi- 
cation No.  227,  p.  20.  The  program  may  consist  of  science  as  a 
part  of  large  units  integrating  many  subjects,  of  science  that 
arises  incidentally,  of  science  units  that  are  organized  on  a  given 
topic,  and  of  science  activities  arising  in  the  activity  program. 
In  the  secondary  school,  grades  9,  10,  11  and  12,  the  program 
includes  the  subjects  of  general  science,  biology,  physics  and 
chemistry.  Two  units  of  science  should  be  necessary  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  secondary  school  with  one  unit  in  biology  required. 

Elementary  School 

Publication  No.  227,  Science  for  the  Elementary  School,  19J+1, 
contains  a  program  of  work  for  science  in  grades  1-7.  Obviously 
there  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  students  where  this 
publication  is  used  continuously  as  source  material  for  science  in 
the  elementary  school,  and  to  continue  the  program  for  the  eighth 
year  with  the  units  herein  suggested.  These  eighth  year  units 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  what  the  child  should  have  developed 
in  science  understandings  from  the  outline  for  grades  1-7.  How- 
ever, where  any  eighth  year  group  has  not  had  the  unit  topics 
contained  in  years  1-7,  they  should  start  where  the  students  are, 
even  if  it  is  in  a  unit  proposed  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  or 
seventh  year  and  proceed  from  there  as  fast  as  they  can  ad- 
vantageously go. 

Secondary  School 

General  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  are  the  sub- 
jects of  science  in  the  secondary  school.  Ordinarily  general 
science  is  taught  in  the  ninth  grade  and  biology  in  the  tenth 
grade.  Two  units  of  science  are  necessary  for  graduation  from 
the  secondary  school,  with  biology  being  a  required  subject. 

The  importance  of  having  these  subjects  of  science  made 
dynamic  and  functional  in  the  lives  of  the  students  should  be 
emphasized.  Biology  should  include  a  study  of  the  human  body 
and  all  of  its  life  processes.  Physics  and  chemistry  should  be 
practical  in  nature.  They  would  thus  be  not  only  more  worth- 
while for  the  high  school  graduate  who  does  not  go  to  college,  but 
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they  would  also  be  less  likely  to  duplicate  the  experiences  that 
the  student  would  have  in  those  subjects  if  he  should  attend 
college. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  sections  of  Publication  No.  227 
"Using  Experiments  in  the  Grades"  and  "Equipment  and 
Materials,"  pp.  41-52,  and  "Inexpensive  Reliable  Science  Source 
Materials,"  pp.  108-112. 

Suggested  units— years  i-vni 

Note  :  Units  are  numbered  for  reference  only,  not  for  order 
of  teaching. 

First  Year 

Unit  Title 

I.  Observation  of  the  weather  and  weather  changes  where 

we  live. 

II.  Our  pets  and  their  care  at  school  and  at  home.  Types: 

food,  sanitation,  habits. 

III.  Wind  as  a  helper  in  our  work  and  play.   Types:  moving 

toys,  drying  objects,  pushing  objects. 

IV.  Things  we  need  to  keep  healthy.   Types:  air,  food,  sun- 

shine, water,  rest,  play. 

V.  The  autumn  season :  Changes  we  see  in  the  plants,  in  our 

yards,  and  on  our  school  grounds. 

VI.  Observing  the  ways  some  objects  in  the  sky  behave. 

Types :  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

VII.  Different  weather  conditions  help  and  hinder  our  work 

and  play.  Types:  rain,  fog,  clouds,  ice,  snow,  sun- 
shine. 

VIII.  Animals  that  we  know  and  hear  about  get  ready  for  win- 

ter in  different  ways.  Types:  squirrel,  birds,  bears, 
snakes,  woodchuck. 

IX.  Watching  and  caring  for  the  birds  that  live  near  us. 

Types:  appearance,  food,  winter  habits,  nests. 

X.  The  spring  season :   Changes  we  notice  in  the  plants  and 

animals  about  us  in  the  spring. 

XI.  Seeds  start  new  plants. 

XII.  Some  things  magnets  will  do. 

Second  Year 

Unit  Title 

I.        Seasonal  changes :   Some  ways  we  notice  how  they  affect 
living  things  in  this  locality. 
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Unit  Title 

II.  Some  ways  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  help  us. 

III.  The  baby  animal  or  plant  grows  up  to  be  like  its  parents. 

Types:  habits,  food,  appearance — bird,  chicken,  cow, 
sheep,  frogs,  bear,  flowers. 

IV.  How  plants  grow :   Plants  store  away  food. 

V.  Animals  we  know  and  read  about  spend  the  winter  in 

different  ways.  Types:  bear,  skunk,  woodchuck,  chip- 
munk, bumblebee,  snake,  deer,  insects. 

VI.  Man  and  animals  need  many  kinds  of  foods.   Types :  ani- 

mals, vegetables,  milk,  sweets. 

VII.  Water  animals  in  our  aquarium  and  ponds.   Types:  tur- 

tle, crayfish,  snail,  fish,  toad,  beaver. 

VIII.  The  behavior  and  appearance  of  some  insects  that  we 

have  observed  in  our  locality.  Types:  housefly,  mos- 
quito, grasshopper,  caterpillar. 

IX.  The  wind  is  a  worker. 

X.  Different  plants  grow  in  our  garden:  in  fall,  winter, 

spring,  summer. 

XI.  Protection  of  our  local  wild  flowers  and  trees.  Types: 

identify  a  few  of  the  most  common. 

Third  Year 

Unit  Title 

I.  Some  effects  of  seasonal  changes  upon  man's  work,  plants, 

animals  and  insects.  Types:  in  our  locality;  in  other 
places. 

II.  Stars  we  see :  the  big  dipper ;  north  star ;  milky  way. 

III.  There  are  different  forms  of  water  in  the  air. 

IV  Water  is  a  worker. 

V  Sources  of  light  and  heat;  some  ways  they  help  us. 

Types:  sun,  candle,  moon,  electricity,  the  human  eye. 

VI  Magnetism. 

VII.  There  are  animals  that  live  on  land  and  in  water.  Types : 

gull,  duck,  frog,  turtle,  penguin,  beaver,  pelican. 

VIII.  There  are  many  kinds  of  insects :  Types :  dragon  fly,  but- 

terfly, moth,  cricket,  ants,  potato  beetle,  grasshopper, 
wasp,  spider. 

IX.  Seeds  and  how  they  are  scattered.   Types :  maple,  dande- 

lion, oak,  ash,  burdock,  milk  weed. 

X.  The  work  of  domestic  animals  and  human  care  of  them. 

Types:  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  cattle,  elephants. 
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Fourth  Year 

Unit  Title 

I.  Signs  of  changes  made  in  land  or  water  surfaces  by  the 

action  of  winds,  water,  ice  and  plants. 

II.  How  soil  is  made. 

III.  The  nature  of  plants  about  us.   Types:  reproduction, 

storing  food,  manufacturing  food,  plants  with  and 
without  color. 

IV.  Community  and  social  life  of  some  animals.   Types :  ant, 

bee,  spider,  man. 

V.  How  different  animals  care  for  their  young. 

VI.  Our  sun  and  how  it  influences  life. 

VII.  The  moon  and  some  ways  it  affects  life. 

VIII.  The  life  cycle  of  some  insects.    Types:  moth,  butterfly, 

mosquito,  frog,  dragon  fly,  ladybird  beetle. 

IX.  Machines :  Electricity  and  magnets  help  us  work. 

X.  Birds  most  common  to  North  Carolina  and  found  in  our 

section. 

Fifth  Year 

Unit  Title 

I.  Revolution  of  the  earth  and  seasonal  change;  reverse  of 

seasons. 

II.  Our  earth  has  had  many  periods  of  change. 

III.  Types  of  living  things  that  are  helpful  to  animals  and 

plants ;  interdependence. 

IV.  Plants  protect  themselves  and  are  protected  from  their 

enemies. 

V.  Migration  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

VI.  Animals  have  different  ways,  of  defending  themselves 

from  their  enemies. 

VII.  Air  pressure. 

VIII.  Rocks  and  minerals.    Types:  in  our  locality;  in  North 

Carolina. 

IX.  Trees  most  common  to  our  locality ;  in  North  Carolina. 

Sixth  Year 

Unit  Title 

I.  Weather  and  the  weather  bureau. 

II.  Nature's  forces  and  conditions  have  changed  the  earth's 

surface. 

III.  Our  body  needs. 

IV.  Air  and  its  importance. 
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Unit  Title 

V.  Sound  and  its  transmission. 

VI.  Light ;  conservation  of  the  human  eye. 

VII.  Electromagnets  and  their  work. 

VIII.  Types  of  harmful  and  useful  insects  behavior. 

IX.  Conservation  of  our  plant  life  and  forests. 

Seventh  Year 

Unit  Title 

L  Making  our  community  safer  through  science.  Types: 
water  supply,  disease  control,  provisions  for  sanita- 
tion. 

II.  Our  universe;  the  solar  system. 

III.  The  earth  as  a  magnet;  gravity. 

IV.  Elements  and  compounds. 

V.  The  balance  in  nature. 

VI.  Science  in  industry;  production  and  usage  of  products. 

Types:  rayon,  glass,  rubber,  metals  and  metallurgy, 
photography,  agriculture. 

VII.  Transportation:  Water  paddle  to  aircraft. 

VIII.  Communication :  Tom-toms  to  radio. 

IX.  Conservation:    In  our  community,  State  and  Nation. 

Types:  soil  erosion;  animal  life;  forests  (review)  ; 
fuel;  floral,  food,  human  lives. 

Eighth  Year 

The  science  units  suggested  for  the  eighth  year  have  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  program  outlined  for  the  first 
seven  years  in  Publication  No.  227,  Science  for  the  Elementary 
School.  Four  supplementary  science  textbooks  have  been  adopted 
for  this  new  grade  and  references  to  these  books  have  been  made 
in  each  of  the  seven  units  outlined  below.  Schools  may  select  for 
use  in  the  eighth  grade  science  program  any  one  text,  or  combi- 
nation of  texts,  from  the  four  State-adopted  books.  The  page 
references  to  the  texts  show  that  two  or  more  books  in  use  would 
greatly  add  to  the  amount  of  information  gained.  A  well- 
rounded  study  of  the  listed  units  would  require  reference  to  all 
of  the  books. 

The  four  State-adopted  books  (listed  alphabetically  by  authors) 
are  as  follows: 

Carroll.    Interpreting  Science,  Understanding  Our  World, 

Book  Two.  Winston.  1939. 
Dull,  Mann,  Johnson.    Modern  Science  in  Our  Daily  Life, 

Book  Two.   Holt.  1942. 
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Smith-Trafton.    Science  in  Modern  Life  Series,  Book  Two, 

Enjoying  Science.    Lippincott.  1942. 
Watkins  and  Perry.    Science  in  Our  Modern  World,  Book  One, 

Understanding  Science.    Macmillan.  1940. 

(These  books  are  referred  to  hereafter  by  abbreviated 

titles. ) 

SUGGESTED  UNITS 
Note  :    Units  are  numbered  for  reference  only,  not  for  order 
of  teaching. 

UNIT  I.    A  STUDY  OF  SCIENTISTS  AND  THEIR  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  BETTER  LIVING 

Essential  Understandings. 

1.  Scientists  evolve  principles,  laws,  and  generalizations  by  using  the 
scientific  method. 

2.  Some  characteristics  of  the  scientific  method  are  accurate  obser- 
vation and  recording,  openmindedness,  suspended  judgment  until 
facts  are  known,  willingness  to  accept  new  evidence  and  to  change 
opinions  accordingly. 

3.  Many  scientists  have  worked  long  and  diligently  to  prove  scientific 
facts. 

4.  Findings  of  scientists  have  helped  mankind  to  arrive  at  truths. 

5.  Work  of  scientists  has  enabled  man  to  change  his  ways  of  living. 

6.  Scientists  have  learned  to  isolate  and  control  certain  germs  which 
cause  diseases. 

7.  Some  work  of  scientists  has  added  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
mankind. 

8.  Some  works  of  scientists  have  been  used  for  destructive  purposes. 

References: 

Understanding  Our  World— pp.  95-99,  137-139,  305-313,  442-443. 
Modern  Science — pp.  6,  10,  39,  87,  89,  289-290,  366,  468. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  3-40,  294. 

Understanding  Science — pp.  7-8,  16,  32,  90,  110,  118,  190,  192,  194,  230,  290, 
374,  375,  388. 

UNIT  II.    SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  PHYSICAL  AND 
MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Essential  Understandings. 

A.  His  Program  of  nutrition. 

1.  Food  goes  through  chemical  changes  before  it  is  assimilated  in 
the  body. 

2.  The  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  foods  which  we 
eat  is  called  oxidation. 

3.  "The  exact  process  of  changing  non-living  substance  such  as  the 
chemical  elements  into  protoplasm  is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest 
mystery." 

4.  A  balanced  diet  is  more  important  than  the  amount  of  food. 

5.  Vitamins  (any  of  certain  substances  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body)  contribute  to  the  growth  and  working  power 
of  the  body. 
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6.   Proper  diet  is  necessary  for  building  the  nerves  as  well  as  the 
body  material. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World — pp.  327-331. 

Modern  Science— pp.  242-243,  327,  367,  286-288,  290-292,  386-392. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  239-240,  401,  416,  417. 

B.  His  program  of  exercise  and  rest. 

1.  Proper  body  functioning  demands  intervals  of  exercise  and  rest. 

2.  Overtaxed  nerves  upset  the  digestive  system  and  a  happy  dis- 
position. 

3.  The  health  of  the  nervous  system  depends  upon  getting  the 
necessary  rest  and  sleep. 

4.  Regular  physical  examinations  would  indicate  the  amount  of 
exercise  needed  by  an  individual. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World— pp.  321,  343,  348. 
Modern  Science — pp.  367-369. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  415,  417-418. 

C.  His  program  for  correction  of  defects. 

1.  A  doctor's  examination  of  teeth,  eyes,  and  ears  is  necessary  to 
find  all  defects. 

2.  Defects  which  are  not  corrected  retard  both  mental  and  physical 
growth. 

3.  "Posture  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  habit  and  of  training  our 
muscles  to  hold  our  bones  in  proper  position." 

4.  Defects,  no  matter  how  minor,  should  receive  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  a  physician. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World — p.  353. 
Modern  Science— pp.  382-389,  393-394. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  401-402. 

D.  His  program  as  a  part  of  a  group,  sponsoring  safety,  first  aid,  and 
conservation  of  human  lives. 

1.  Prevention  of  accidents  is  more  important  than  administration 
of  first  aid. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  methods  of  first  aid  is  important  in  the  con- 
servation of  human  lives. 

3.  There  are  reliable  methods  for  controlling  diseases. 

4.  There  are  reliable  methods  for  preventing  certain  diseases. 

5.  The  prevention  and  control  of  disease  are  dependent  upon  the 
cooperation  of  individuals. 

6.  Individuals  should  use  the  printed  materials  and  other  services 
from  their  local  and  State  health  departments. 

References  : 

Understanding  Our  World — pp.  357-363. 
Modern  Science — pp.  429-473. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  406-438. 

Understanding  Science — pp.  277-281,  310-313,  318,  338-340,  408-411. 
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UNIT  III.    ATTITUDES  REGARDING  ALCOHOL  AND  HABIT  FORMING 

DRUGS 

Essential  Understandings. 

1.  A  healthful  nervous  system  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  avoidance 
of  harmful  drugs  and  narcotics. 

2.  There  is  great  need  to  evaluate  advertisements. 

3.  Stimulants  and  narcotics  are  not  foods  of  nutritive  value  for  body 
building. 

4.  Scientists  have  proven  the  ill-effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon 
the  efficiency  of  an  individual. 

5.  Alcohol  and  narcotics  should  be  used  only  upon  the  advice  and 
prescription  of  a  physician. 

6.  Body  craving  for  alcohol  and  narcotics  is  brought  on  only  by  the 
habit  of  use;  not  by  nature's  demands. 

References  : 

Understanding  Our  World — p.  343. 
Modern  Science — pp.  401-427. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  224-225. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  233,  415-416. 

UNIT  IV.    DEVELOPING  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

Essential  Understandings. 

1.  Scientists  draw  conclusions  only  upon  the  basis  of  reliable  scientific 
information.  One  trait  of  a  scientist  is  his  use  of  sources  of  reliable 
information. 

2.  Long  ago  many  people  relied  upon  superstitious  beliefs  that 
scientists  have  disproved. 

3.  Many  people  today  have  superstitious  beliefs  which  science  does  not 
accept. 

4.  Quackery  thrives  on  superstition  and  misconception. 

5.  Real  scientists  do  not  accept  without  proof  all  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  by  radio. 

6.  It  has  been  found  that  many  unfounded  beliefs  are  on  topics  which 
are  not  easy  to  understand,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  universe. 

7.  Accurate  observations  which  are  recorded  form  one  of  the  bases  for 
drawing  scientific  conclusions. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World — p.  64. 
Modern  Science — pp.  186-187,  189-212. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  3-41,  219-259. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  4-37. 

UNIT  Y.    USING  SCIENCE  TO  INTERPRET  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Essential  Understandings. 

A.  Changes  in  the  Earth's  Formation. 

1.  Changes  are  continuously  taking  place  in  the  earth's  formation. 

2.  Scientists  have  determined  the  changes  in  the  earth  by  the  study 
of  soils  and  the  formation  of  rocks. 
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3.  Some  forces  that  have  changed  and  are  changing  the  earth's 
surface  are:  earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  storms,  interior  earth 
heat,  movement  of  glaciers,  temperature  changes,  erosion,  and 
other  work  of  wind  and  water. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World — pp.  467-508. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  445-489. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  50-51,  57. 

B.  Climatic  and  Temperature  Regions  on  the  Earth. 

1.  Differences  in  climate  are  caused  by  many  factors,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are:  winds,  temperature,  rainfall,  latitude, 
altitude,  nearness  to  large  bodies  of  water  or  land,  length  of 
season,  day3  of  sunshine,  fogs  and  average  height  of  clouds, 
humidity,  cyclone,  storm  and  dust  areas. 

2.  To  understand  climate  it  is  necessary  to  study  local  conditions 
that  determine  it. 

3.  The  types  of  native  plant  and  animal  life  indicate  the  climate  of 
a  given  region. 

4.  Scientists  have  ways  of  determining  the  climatic  changes  of  a 
region  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World — pp.  509-523. 
Modern  Science — pp.  35,  84. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  535-579. 
Understanding  Science — p.  213. 

C.  Weather  and  Weather  Forecasting. 

1.  Weather  forecasting  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
(Refer  to  Bulletin  No.  227,  Science  For  the  Elementary  School,  p. 
91.) 

2.  A  barometer  is  used  to  measure  air  pressure. 

3.  The  "high"  and  "low"  pressure  areas  indicate  anti-storm  or 
storm  conditions. 

4.  Wind  moves  from  a  high  to  a  low  area. 

5.  A  high  barometer  reading  usually  indicates  clear  weather. 

References  : 

Understanding  Our  World — pp.  158-172. 
Modern  Science — pp.  38,  43-60. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  550-556. 
Understanding  Science — pp.  3,  19,  83. 

UNIT  V.    ADAPTATION  OF  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE  TO  THEIR 
ENVIRONMENT 

Specific  illustrations  of  adaptation: 
To  climate  and  weather  changes. 
To  attack  from  enemies. 
To  seasonal  changes. 

To  changes  in  the  earth  and  the  life  upon  it. 
To  disease. 
Essential  Understandings. 

1.   Living  things  by  nature  are  adapted  to  normally  changing  conditions 
and  environments. 
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2.  Living  things  through  a  long  period  of  time  have  been  changed  in 
structure,  so  as  to  make  a  better  adaptation  to  their  environment. 

3.  In  plant  and  animal  life  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence. 

4.  There  are  different  forms  of  adaptation,  such  as  changes  in  struc- 
ture, protective  coloring,  hibernation,  migration,  and  changes  in 
food  habits  and  life  cycle  (as  the  pupa  of  the  moth). 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World — pp.  4-5,  14-60,  273-276. 
Modern  Science — pp.  145-146. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  25-27,  43-105. 

Understanding  Science— pp.  85-90,  121-122,  168-169,  176,  348-349,  353-355. 

UNIT  VII.    THE  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  HOME 

Precautions. 
Repairs. 

Essential  Understandings. 

1.  Electrical  appliances  in  the  home  save  energy  and  time. 

2.  Every  person  should  know  how  to  repair  simple  household  electrical 
equipment,  such  as  replacement  of  fuse,  light  socket,  and  floor  plug. 

3.  Electricity  is  dangerous.  Be  sure  that  the  main  switch  is  pulled 
before  beginning  to  do  any  repair  work. 

References : 

Understanding  Our  World— 413,  422-432,  434-444. 
Modern  Science — pp.  107-111,  139. 
Enjoying  Science — pp.  391-397. 
Understanding  Science— pp.  290,  301,  333-343. 

YEARS  IX-XII 
Ninth  Year 

General  Science — See  outline  for  course  in  Publication  No.  189, 
pp.  360-362. 

Tenth  Year 

Biology — See  outline  for  course  in  Publication  No.  189,  pp. 
363-367. 

Eleventh  Year 

Chemistry — See  outline  for  course  in  Publication  No.  189,  pp. 
368-370. 

Twelfth  Year 

Physics — See  outline  for  course  in  Publication  No.  189,  pp. 
370-377. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Essentials  of  the  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  Program. 

1.  Healthful  school  living,  including  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school  day,  to  the  social  and  emotional  tone  of 
the  classroom,  to  school  sanitation,  and  to  safety. 

2.  A  coordinating  plan  of  health  instruction  giving  opportuni- 
ties for  experience  through  which  pupils  will  develop  skill 
in  living  healthfully  and  will  accumulate  and  use  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  the  acquirement  and  improvement  of 
health,  and  the  cause,  spread,  and  prevention  of  certain 
diseases. 

3.  Definite  functioning  policies  and  procedures  to  assist  the 
community  program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  com- 
municable diseases. 

4.  Daily  health  inspection  by  the  teacher,  periodic  inspection 
by  the  nurse,  and  through  health  examinations  by  the 
physician  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

5.  A  follow-up  program  for  the  correction  of  remedial  defects. 
This  program  includes :  guidance  of  pupils  and  parents  to 
sources  of  medical,  dental,  and  other  special  treatment ;  the 
use  of  community,  State,  and  national  resources  for  the 
correction  of  defects  in  indigent  children. 

6.  A  planned  program  which  will  develop  a  safety  conscious- 
ness by  observing  safety  practices  in  the  school  room,  on 
the  playground,  at  home,  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 
Definite  provisions  should  be  made  for  taking  care  of  acci- 
dents and  sudden  sicknesses  that  occur  at  school. 

7.  Special  education  programs  for  handicapped  children,  either 
by  adapting  the  program  of  the  regular  class  to  individual 
pupil's  needs  or  by  providing  special  classes  or  special 
schools. 

8.  Supervision  and  in  service  education  for  teachers  under 
leadership  qualified  in  education  and  school  health  work, 
with  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  school  health 
activities  and  for  relating  these  to  the  community  health 
program. 

9.  Physical  education  programs  that  will  be  conducive  to  the 
mental,  physical  and  social  growth  of  all  the  children. 
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Materials  of  Instruction. 

1.  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials  in  which  health,  physical 
education  and  safety — See  publication  No.  219,  "Physical 
and  Health  Education  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1940,"  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
a  list  of  such  materials. 

2.  Audio-Visual  Aids. 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance,  New  York  City. 

3.  Textbooks.  A  list  of  State-adopted  basal  and  supplemen- 
tary textbooks  may  be  secured  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or  from  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools.  Basal  textbooks  have  been 
adopted  for  grades  four  through  nine.  Supplementary 
books  have  been  adopted  for  grades  one  through  three  and 
for  use  in  grades  above  nine.  These  books  should  be  used 
as  aids  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  health  program. 
The  teachers  should  supplement  this  material  from  other 
sources  and  should  feel  free  to  omit  any  section  or  parts  of 
any  sections  that  are  not  suitable  to  the  interest  and  needs 
of  the  children  of  her  group.  The  purpose  for  which  books 
in  health  are  intended  is  to  make  health  functional,  not 
academic. 

4.  References. 

Health  Education,  a  joint  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  may  be  secured  from  N. 
E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  $2.00.  A  general  publication 
of  health  education  that  should  be  available  to  every 
teacher. 

Publications  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction : 
No.  154,  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of 

North  Carolina,  1930. 
No.  189,  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North 

Carolina  Public  Schools,  1935. 
No.  219,  Physical  and  Health  Education  for  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Schools,  1940. 
No.  145,  Alcohol  and  Narcotism,  1930. 
No.  174,  Health  and  Citizenship  Education,  1933. 
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Suggested  health  Activities  for  years  l-Vlll 

I.    Making  co-operative  inventories  of : 

1.  Room  environment. 

2.  School  plant. 

3.  Health  status  of  pupils. 

4.  Civilian  defense  activities  and  service. 

5.  Sanitation  in  community. 

6.  Dietary  and  other  health  practices  of  homes. 

7.  Health  resources  of  home  and  community. 

8.  First  aid  supplies  of  school. 

9.  Health  department  services,  including : 

a.  Dental  hygiene. 

b.  Crippled  children. 

c.  Mental  hygiene. 

d.  Tuberculosis  treatment. 

e.  Immunization  program. 

f.  Finding  and  correcting  defects. 

g.  Milk  sanitation  program. 

10.  Playground  and  recreation  and  social  facilities. 

11.  Graded  eating  places. 

12.  Community  services,  such  as: 

a.  Police  department. 

b.  Fire  protection. 

c.  Patrol  system. 

d.  Welfare  department. 

e.  Civic  clubs  interested  in  health  program. 

f.  Rehabilitation. 

g.  water  and  sewage. 

13.  Safety  hazards,  practices  in  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity. 

II.    Making  real  education  experiences  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 

1.  Pre-school  clinics. 

2.  Morning  inspection. 

3.  Establishing  health  habits. 

4.  Routine  physical  examination  by  doctor  and  nurse. 

5.  Rest  period. 

6.  Lunchroom  as  a  means  of  establishing  good  eating 
habits,  well-planned  diets,  and  wise  marketing. 

7.  Care  and  beautification  of  school  plant  and  grounds. 

8.  Safety  organizations  and  committees  in  other  youth 
organizations. 

9.  Field  trips  to : 

a.  Grocery  store. 

b.  Dairy. 

c.  Bakery. 

d.  Water  works. 

e.  Sewage  disposal  plant. 

f.  Health  department. 

g.  Eating  places. 
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10.  Social: 

a.  Parties. 

b.  Picnics. 

III.  Integrating  health  with  other  areas : 

1.  Writing  original  stories,  poems,  pageants,  and  songs. 

2.  Writing  and  producing  plays,  puppet  shows,  radio 
broadcasts,  music  programs. 

3.  Making  posters,  bulletins,  and  charts  which  present 
accurate  health  facts  based  on  their  own  experiences 
and  plans. 

4.  Organizing  special  clubs : 

a.  Safety. 

b.  Patrol  system. 

c.  Junior  Red  Cross. 

d.  Radio. 

5.  Keeping  health  records. 

6.  Using  well-selected  health  films  and  movies. 

7.  Plan  for  radio  listening  periods  for  national,  State  and 
local  programs  on  health  and  welfare. 

8.  Studying  and  planning  to  understand  the  implications 
of  the  war  rationing  and  price  administration  pro- 
gram. 

9.  Planning  units  of  work  on  clothing,  gardening,  eating, 
living  conditions  and  making  attractive  homes,  and  on 
the  culture  of  other  peoples. 

IV.  What  children  can  do  in  out-of -school  activities : 

1.  Practice  healthful  living  at  home  through  the  estab- 
lishment of : 

a.  Habits  of  cleanliness. 

b.  Well-balanced  diet. 

c.  Safety  conditions. 

d.  Proper  lighting. 

e.  First  aid  care. 

f .  Desirable  heating  and  ventilation. 

g.  Wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

h.  Getting  sufficient  rest. 

2.  Practice  healthful  living  in  the  community  by  partici- 
pating in : 

a.  Community-wide  clean-up  programs. 

b.  Community-wide  beautification  programs. 

c.  Fights  against  communicable  diseases. 

d.  Efforts  to  make  people  aware  of  conditions  of  sani- 
tation, water,  food,  and  milk  supply. 

e.  Establishment  of  wholesome  recreation  centers  with 
qualified  leadership  and  supervision. 

f.  The  utilization  of  health  services  of  social  agencies 
and  civic  organizations. 

g.  Cooperation  with  police  on  community  festival  days 
for  safety. 
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Primary  Grades. 

In  the  primary  grades  particularly,  health  instruction  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  way  of  helping  children  to  live  healthfully  at 
home,  at  school,  and  at  play.  It  is  questionable  whether  any 
particular  period  should  be  set  aside  for  health  instruction,  but 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  teachers  so  that  they  will 
become  conscious  of  the  health  opportunities  and  implications  in 
all  their  teaching.1 

Health  teaching  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished  through: 
(1)  utilization  of  daily  experiences  for  guidance  in  health  be- 
havior, (2)  stimulation  of  the  practice  of  health  habits,  (3) 
development  of  understanding  of  the  environments  and  the 
activities  of  people,  and  (4)  use  of  health  readers  and  creative 
expression. 

First  Year 

Using  the  "Home  and  School"  as  a  center  of  interest,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  such  habits  as  brushing  the  teeth,  covering 
coughs  and  sneezes  with  handkerchief,  washing  hands  before 
eating  and  after  going  to  the  toilet,  rest,  sleep,  drinking  milk, 
safety  at  school  and  at  home,  going  to  and  from  school,  and 
keeping  all  articles  not  edible  or  sanitary  out  of  the  mouth. 

Second  Year 

"Living  together  in  our  community"  as  a  central  theme  pro- 
vides opportunity  to  emphasize,  in  addition  to  other  habits,  those 
habits  relating  to  the  right  kinds  of  foods  to  eat,  clothing,  safety, 
and  care  of  teeth. 

Third  Year 

Using  as  a  central  theme  "Our  Food  and  How  We  Get  it,"  it 
should  be  possible  to  develop  wholesome  attitudes  and  habits  in 
relation  to  foods  and  what  they  do  for  us.  The  milkman,  the 
grocer,  and  the  baker  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  safe  milk, 
green  and  yellow  vegetables,  fruits,  and  whole  wheat  bread. 
Emphasis  should  be  continued  on  habits  of  rest  and  sleep,  out- 
door play,  and  cleanliness  of  hands,  face,  teeth,  hair,  body,  clothes 
and  shoes. 

Intermediate  Grades. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  continued  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  safety  education  and  health  habits  of  daily  living  at  home,  at 
school,  and  in  the  community,  which  have  been  set  up  in  the 
primary  grades. 


Adapted  from:  Health  in  Schools,  Twentieth  Yearbook,  American  Assoc.  of  School 
Administrators. 
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Added  interests,  understandings,  and  appreciations  of  the  need 
for  and  value  of  healthful  living  should  be  gained  by  the  child 
through  the  acquisition  and  use  of  knowledge  underlying  the 
reasons  for  healthful  living.  There  should  be  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  relationships  of  indi- 
vidual, school  and  community  health,  developed  through  his 
participation  in  activities  which  involve  these  relationships. 

In  each  grade  as  healthful  living  and  the  basis  for  it  is  studied 
through  social  studies  and  science,  the  teacher  should  see  to  it 
that  the  major  emphasis  in  the  class  and  with  each  individual  is 
centered  on  the  child's  own  health  experiences  and  on  his  own 
undertakings  with  regard  to  health.  Science,  social  studies, 
physical  education,  and  practices  in  daily  living  should  be  con- 
sidered correlated  areas  in  every  intermediate  grade  in  so  far  as 
health  education  is  concerned. 

Fourth  Year 

The  areas  of  learning  as  suggested  in  the  social  studies,  "Com- 
munity Living  Here  and  Far  Away,"  provide  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  health  correlation.  A  comparison  of  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  foreign  lands  with  those  of  our  own  country 
should  lead  up  to  a  study  of  ways  and  means  of  improved  indi- 
vidual and  community  health.  A  study  should  be  made  of 
problems  relating  to  cleanliness,  care  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
teeth,  etc.;  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  including  bad 
colds;  and  safety  at  all  times.  The  emphasis,  as  in  the  lower 
grades,  should  be  on  the  "Here"  (local  community)  with  respect 
to  health  conditions  and  the  improvement  of  them  rather  than 
on  the  "Far  Away." 

Fifth  Year 

Since  the  social  studies  deal  with  our  nation  and  how  it  came 
to  be,  the  health  program  could  well  be  worked  out  around  such  a 
central  theme  as  "Health  Practices  in  the  Early  Days  Compared 
with  Health  Practices  of  Today."  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
modern  habits  and  practices,  using  the  historical  as  an  approach 
to  a  study  of  cleanliness,  food,  skin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  bones  and 
muscles,  teeth,  proper  clothing,  and  safety. 

Sixth  Year 

The  historical  approach  which  enables  the  student  to  appreciate 
present  day  problems  in  their  own  perspective  may  be  used  in  the 
teaching  of  health,  since  the  progress  of  man  from  primitive 
people  to  the  modern  era  is  presented. 
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Emphasis  should  be  continued  on  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  child  through  units  of  study  on  physical  growth,  food, 
digestion,  teeth,  the  circulatory  system,  bones  and  muscles,  the 
nervous  system,  exercise,  rest,  recreation,  immunization,  safety, 
and  the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol,  narcotics,  and  tobacco. 

Seventh  Year 

The  health  program  should  include  a  thorough  study  of  circu- 
lation, respiration,  food,  the  nervous  system,  eyes,  teeth,  skin, 
bones  and  muscles,  and  safety  as  they  contribute  to  the  total 
health  of  the  individual,  the  school,  and  the  community.  The 
social  studies,  physical  education,  and  science  programs  offer 
many  opportunities  for  correlation  with  the  health  program  in 
the  study  of  scientific  discoveries,  water  supply,  disease  control, 
and  sanitation. 

Eighth  Year 

In  keeping  with  the  central  theme  in  the  social  studies,  i.e., 
developing  an  understanding  of  the  present  and  past  problems 
which  North  Carolina  is  facing,  or  has  faced,  the  health  program 
should  deal  with  the  health  of  the  community  and  the  State.  The 
health  habits  and  health  knowledge  acquired  in  the  earlier  grades 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  means  of  promoting 
community  health.  Available  local,  State,  and  Federal  health 
services ;  protection  against  and  control  of  communicable  disease ; 
protecting  the  community  from  insect  pests  and  diseases  trans- 
mitted by  animals ;  safe  disposal  of  community  waste ;  safe  water 
and  food  supply ;  and  community  safety,  should  all  be  utilized  for 
study  or  for  projects  in  health  improvement. 

The  science  program  offers  opportunities  for  correlation  with 
the  health  program  through  the  study  of  air,  water  and  ice,  and 
a  study  of  scientists  and  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the 
modern  health  practices  of  the  community,  State  and  Nation. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  surveys  and  statistics,  the 
following  problems  seem  important  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
health  program  in  the  eighth  grade : 

1.  Proper  housing,  including  adequate  heating,  lighting,  venti- 
lating, and  sanitary  facilities. 

2.  Problems  related  to  adequate  nutrition  for  all  the  people. 

a.  Care  and  preparation  of  food  in  the  home  and  school. 

b.  Buying  and  planning  meals. 

c.  Food  fads,  fakes  and  false  advertising. 
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3.  Sanitation  in  home,  school  and  community  with  respect  to 
protection  of  food,  water,  and  milk  supplies,  adequate 
sewage  disposal,  disposition  of  garbage  and  general  clean- 
liness. 

4.  Effects  of  alcohol,  narcotics,  and  patent  medicines. 

5.  Protection  against  and  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

6.  First  aid  and  safety. 

7.  Making  maximum  use  of  available  local,  State  and  Federal 
resources  for  health  services. 

Physical  education  for  years  i-viii 
Five  Major  Objectives. 

1.  Building  organic  fitness  today  and  tomorrow  through 
activities  definitely  selected  to  build  strength,  vigor,  and 
capacity. 

2.  Inculcating  health  habits  for  today  and  tomorrow,  not  by 
just  giving  the  knowledge,  but  by  providing  ways  and 
means  for  wholesome  living  in  practice. 

3.  Developing  physical  abilities  and  control  by  providing  a 
wide,  rich  program  of  many  activities  that  develop  neuro- 
muscular skills. 

4.  Generating  within  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  recreational 
habits  and  interests  that  will  carry  over  into  their  adult 
hobbies  and  avocations. 

5.  Training  for  definite  behavior  through  sportsmanship  and 
in  this  way  building  for  character  and  better  citizenship. 

Suggested  Course  of  Study. 

The  bulletin,  Physical  and  Health  Education  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  Publication  No.  219,  1940,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  should  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
conducting  the  physical  education  program  and  also  as  a  rich 
source  of  teaching  material.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  have  been 
sent  to  superintendents  throughout  the  State  in  order  that  every 
teacher  will  have  one  of  these  books.  Additional  copies  may  be 
secured  for  thirty  cents  each  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Time  Allotment. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  physical  education  for  grades 
1-8  is  150  minutes  per  week  exclusive  of  recess  time  and  relief 
periods.  This  is  usually  scheduled  as  daily  periods  of  30  minutes 
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each.  Classroom  instruction  in  health  and  safety  should  supple- 
ment physical  education  in  providing  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  health  and  safety  habits.  A  traditional  recess 
may  not  be  necessary  in  the  modern  school  program. 

Content  of  the  Physical  Education  Program  for  Years  1-8. 

The  material  chosen  for  the  program  should  be  based  on  such 
criteria  as  time,  season,  space,  pupil  needs  (present  and  potential) 
and  pupil  interests.  In  some  instances  the  activities  included 
may  be  selected  from  the  subject  matter  of  a  unit  of  work  or 
center  of  interest  around  which  the  entire  program  of  the  grade 
may  be  centered.  Teachers  should  make  a  distinction  between 
physical  education  activities  and  activities  that  are  not  classi- 
fied as  physical  education.  Each  day's  program  should  include 
the  minimum  of  thirty  minutes  of  physical  education  activity. 

Program  for  Primary  Level — Years  I-IIl.  Time  Allotment 

1.  Rhythmical  Activities      30% 

Looby  Loo,  Swinging  in  a  Swing,  Farmer  in  the  Dell, 
Danish  Dance  of  Greeting,  Old  Roger  is  Dead,  The  Circus, 
Rig-A-Jig,  Nixie  Polka,  Carrousel,  etc. 

2.  Hunting  Games      25% 

Cat  and  Rat,  Run  for  Your  Supper,  Rabbit's  Nest,  Fox  and 
Squirrel,  Midnight,  etc. 

3.  Mimetics  and  Story  Plays     15% 

Cat  Walk,  Dog  Run,  Jumping  Rope,  Bicycling,  Elevator, 
Washing  Clothes,  Santa  Claus'  Visit,  Members  of  Fire  De- 
partment, Snow  Man,  etc. 

4.  Stunts  and  Self  Testing  Activities       10% 

Forward  Roll,  Measuring  Worm,  Full  Squat,  Cart  Wheel, 
Jump  Stick,  Crane  Dive,  etc. 

5.  Relays      10% 

Simple  Relay,  Blackboard,  Circle  Bean  Bag  Relay,  Finger 
Circle  Race,  etc. 

6.  Athletic  Games  of  Low  Organization      10% 

Dodge  Ball,  Round  Ball,  Bounce  and  Catch,  Simple  Kick 

Ball,  etc.  

Total   100% 

The  time  allotments  indicated  in  per  cents  are  approximate,  merely 
to  indicate  the  relative  importance  which  will  vary  with  the  grade — 
relays  and  athletic  games  receiving  emphasis  from  the  third  grade  on. 
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Program  for  the  Intermediate  Level — Years  IV-VII.                Time  Allotment 
1.    Athletic  Games  of  Low  Organization     30% 

a.  Basketball  Type:  Nine  Court  Basketball,  Captain  Ball, 
Dodge  Ball,  Corner  Ball,  End  Ball,  Bombardment,  Long 
and  Short,  Pin  Basket  Ball,  Half  Court  Basketball,  etc. 

b.  Playground  Ball  Type:  Bat  Ball,  Kick  Ball,  Scrub,  Beat 
the  Throw,  Box  Ball,  Long  Ball,  etc. 

c.  Soccer  Type:  Kick  It  First,  Kick  Ball,  Line  Soccer, 
Soccer  Dodge  Ball,  Square  Soccer,  etc. 

d.  Volley  Ball  Type:  Newcomb,  Balloon  Ball,  Volley,  Keep 
Up,  Keep  It  Over,  Volley  Ball  Catch,  etc. 


2.  Rhythmical  Activities    20% 

Indian  War  Dance,  Gustaf's  Skoal,  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel, 
Minuet,  Newsboy  Clog,  Highland  Schotische,  Arkansas 
Travelers,  Rope  Jumping  to  Music,  etc. 

3.  Hunting  Games    15% 

Black  Line  Tag,  Strike,  There  Are  No  Bears  Out  Tonight, 
Three  Deep,  Crows  and  Cranes,  Steal  Sticks,  Last  Man,  etc. 

4.  Relays            10% 

Over  and  Under  Relay,  Shuttle  Relay,  Stride  Ball  Relay, 
Throw  and  Catch  Relay,  Circle  Relay,  All  Up  Relay,  etc. 

5.  Stunts  and  Self  Testing  Activities   10% 

Wheelbarrow,  Crabwalk,  Slab  Jump,  Head  Stand,  Jump 
the  Stick,  Balance  Wrestle,  Push  Up,  Squeezer,  etc. 

6.  Individual  Athletic  Events       10% 

Baseball  Throw  for  Accuracy,  Baseball  Throw  for  Dis- 
tance, Batting  for  Accuracy,  Basketball  Throw  for  Ac- 
curacy and  for  Distance,  Soccer  Kick  for  Goal,  Broad 
Jump,  Hop  Step  and  Jump,  etc. 

7.  Mimetics      5% 

Sports  imitations,  such  as  Baseball  Pitching,  Baseball 
Catching  and  Throwing,  Rope  Jumping,  Basketball  Shoot- 
ing, Broad  Jump,  Sprinter's  Start,  etc.   

Total   100% 


The  time  allotments  indicated  in  per  cents  are  approximate  to  sug- 
gest relative  importance.  Stunts  should  be  kept  very  simple  and  on 
the  child's  level  so  that  he  may  experience  the  joy  of  success.  Self- 
testing  activities,  individual  athletic  events,  and  mimetics  may  be 
practiced  as  an  integral  part  of  the  corresponding  game  of  low 
organization.   Relays  may  also  include  game  skills  and  techniques. 

Health  and  physical  education  for  high  schools— years  9-12 

i.  Health  and  Physical  Education  are  required  subjects  for  all 
ninth  grade  students. 

Time  Allotment  Health  and  Safety  Instruction — two  pe- 
riods per  week  (45-60  minutes  per  period.  Physical  Educa- 
tion— three  periods  per  week  (45-60  minutes  per  period.) 
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2.  Health  and  Physical  Education  during  the  War  Emergency. 
Every  boy  in  the  upper  two  grades  of  the  senior  high  school 
should  be  required  to  take  health  and  physical  education  five 
days  per  week  during  both  sessions  of  school.  (See  page  224 
for  further  suggestions.)  Whenever  possible  opportunities 
should  be  provided  for  girls  to  take  the  health  and  physical 
education  work. 

3.  Objectives  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  see  page  219. 
For  Essentials  of  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  Pro- 
gram, see  page  212. 

4.  Publication  No.  219,  Part  IV,  contains  detailed  suggestions 
for  the  physical  education  program.  Part  I  gives  some  sug- 
gestions for  Health  Instruction.  Healthful  Living  and 
Health  Service. 

5.  Publication  No.  189,  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  contains  a  suggested  course  of  study  in 
health. 

Health  instruction  in  high  school 

Ninth  Year 

( Two  class  periods  per  week  required  time  allotment  for 
health  instruction.) 

1.  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  personal  hygienic 
habits  with  regard  to  care  of  the  body,  nails,  hair,  skin,  teeth, 
eyes,  ears,  feet,  nose,  and  throat.  An  appreciation  of  and  an 
interest  in  practicing  health  habits  may  be  brought  about  by : 

a.  A  study  of  the  physiological  processes  and  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  body.  Too  much  emphasis  on  mere  memory 
work  in  this  regard  is  likely  to  make  health  "academic  and 
boresome"  rather  than  functional. 

b.  A  study  of  the  economic  and  social  advantages  of  healthy 
personalities. 

c.  A  study  of  the  meaning  of  Good  Mental  and  Physical 
Health. 

d.  A  health  check-up  and  a  complete  medical  examination  by 
a  physician.  The  teacher  should  set  up  some  procedures 
for  follow-up  work  to  encourage  the  correction  of  any 
remedial  defects. 

2.  Nutrition  as  it  relates  to  maximum  growth  and  development 
should  be  studied.  The  unit  on  nutrition  should  include:  (a) 
Foods  and  their  uses,  (b)  Balanced  meals,  (c)  Buying  wisely, 
(d)  Use  of  food  by  the  body — digestion  and  elimination,  (e) 
Significance  of  weight  and  growth. 
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3.  A  study  of  community  health  problems  should  be  made, 
particularly  with  regard  to  community  sanitation,  disposal  of 
waste  material,  purification  of  water  supply,  and  protection  of 
food  and  milk  supplies.  In  the  rural  areas  a  study  should  be 
made  of  home  sanitation — toilets,  water  supply,  and  protec- 
tion of  milk  and  foods.  A  better  understanding  of  community 
problems  may  be  brought  about  by  a  study  of  bacteria  and 
germs,  communicable  disease  control  measures,  and  immuni- 
zation and  resistance  to  disease. 

4.  A  survey  and  a  study  of  the  community  for  resources  of 
health  protection  and  disease  prevention  should  be  made. 

5.  First  aid  should  be  given  particular  emphasis  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

6.  Safety  should  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home, 
community,  highway,  school  and  recreation.  Safe  driving 
practices  and  driver  training  is  important  for  adolescent  boys 
and  girls. 

Suggested  Content  of  a  physical  education  program  for 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Years 

core  program  elective 


Seasons 

PROGRAM 

Activity 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Archery 

Apparatus     .  

X 

Badminton 

Basketball   

X 

Bicycling 

Fieldball    

X 

Bowling 

Games  (Lead-Up)   

X 

X 

X 

Camping 
Golf 

Relays   

X 

X 

X 

Handball 

Rhythmical  Activities   

X 

X 

X 

Hiking 

Speedball   

X 

Horseshoes 
Paddle  Tennis 

Stunts  and  Self-Testing 

Quoits 

Ring  Tennis 

Activities  .    

X 

X 

X 

Soccer   

X 

Skating 

Softball    - 

X 

Social  Games  and 

Touch  Football  (Boys) 

X 

Dances 
Table  Tennis 

Tumbling  and  Pyramids 

X 

Tap  Dancing 

Track  and  Field  (Boys) 

X 

Tennis 

Volley  Ball   

X 

X 

Wrestling 

In  addition  to  using  the  above  outline  of  the  "Core  Program," 
the  eighth  grade  teacher  should  also  select  some  of  the  activities 
outlined  for  grades  six  and  seven,  pages  200-257  of  Publication 
No.  219,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  group  in  order  to  give  the 
boys  and  girls  opportunities  to  develop  needed  skills  in  funda- 
mental activities. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DURING  THE  WAR  EMERGENCY 

Every  school  is  urged  to  give  first  consideration  to  health  and 
physical  education  programs  for  students,  especially  boys,  of  the 
upper  two  high  school  grades.  Every  boy  who  is  physically  able, 
as  shown  by  a  physical  examination,  should  be  required  to  take 
health  and  physical  education  five  days  a  week.  Credit  for 
graduation  may  be  given  for  the  work  and,  if  necessary,  this 
course  may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  American 
History.  With  reference  to  the  emergency  physical  education 
program,  it  is  recommended  that  the  program,  as  outlined  for 
grades  I-IX  in  this  bulletin,  be  carried  on,  and  in  addition : 

1.  A  complete  physical  examination  of  all  boys  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades. 

2.  A  follow-up  program  to  get  remedial  defects  corrected,  either 
by  parents,  county  health  or  welfare  agencies,  or  by  volunteer 
services  of  the  medical  profession.  (See  pages  22-31,  Publi- 
cation No.  219.) 

3.  Compulsory  program  of  health,  physical  education  and  safety 
for  all  boys  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  school  year.  Such  a  program  would 
include,  in  so  far  as  facilities  and  personnel  permit,  the 
following : 

a.  Health  Instruction,  including  a  study  of  nutrition,  taking  care  of 
the  body,  sanitation,  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  etc. 
State-adopted  health  textbooks  may  be  secured  from  the  State 
Textbook  Commission  for  use  in  this  work. 

b.  Physical  Education — (1)  Games,  athletics,  and  sports;  (2)  Rhyth- 
mics; (3)  Swimming,  aquatics,  and  life-saving  wherever  possible; 
(4)  Out-of-door  activities,  such  as  camping  and  hiking;  (5)  In- 
formal activities  and  everyday  skills,  such  as  walking,  cycling,  etc.; 
(6)  Conditioning  activities,  such  as  calisthenics  or  setting-up  exer- 
cises.   (See  Publication  No.  219  for  details.) 

c.  Safety,  including  (1)  Fire  prevention,  (2)  Safety  against  air 
raids,  incendiary  bombs,  etc.,  (3)  Home  and  school  safety,  (4) 
Safety  in  recreation,  (5)  Industrial  safety,  (6)  Traffic  safety  and 
driver  education. 

References  : 

Public  Safety.     Bobbs.    State-adopted  safety  textbook. 
Man  and  the  Motor  Car.    May  be  secured  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.    Price  25tf. 

d.  First  Aid. 

4.  A  program  of  health  instruction,  including  first  aid,  safety, 
home  nursing,  and  nutrition  for  all  girls,  especially  for  those 
in  the  upper  two  grades  of  the  senior  high  school. 


ART 
YEARS  l-XII 

A  Point  of  View. 

Both  in  conception  and  practice,  art  is  undergoing  many 
changes.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find,  just  a  few  years  ago, 
teachers  saying:  "Why  it's  10:35;  we  are  already  five  minutes 
late  for  our  art  lesson.  Children,  put  away  your  spelling  books. 
Now  I  want  all  of  you  to  get  out  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  your 
crayons.  On  page  143  of  your  reading  book  you  will  find  a  pic- 
ture of  a  boat.  Now  I  want  each  one  of  you  to  try  to  draw  a 
boat  just  like  that  one.  I  want  to  make  an  attractive  border  for 
the  bulletin  board,  so  each  of  you  try  to  make  yours  the  best." 

For  exactly  thirty  minutes  the  children  looked  and  copied, 
looked  and  copied,  and,  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  their 
teacher's  requirements,  they  finally  completed  their  teacher's 
assignment.  And  the  teacher  enjoyed  her  bulletin  board. 

In  the  same  room  now  quite  a  different  learning  situation  may 
be  found.  At  a  time  they  have  planned,  thirty-seven  children, 
living  in  a  room  which  their  activities  make  attractive,  are 
listening  to  reports  of  a  trip  to  the  docks  which  they  had  taken 
the  afternoon  before  as  a  planned  part  of  the  class  project  on 
"Our  River  Town."  The  chairman  of  the  Safety  Committee  is 
reporting  that  there  were  no  accidents  on  the  trip  because  no  one 
disobeyed  the  student  patrolmen.  Said  the  chairman:  "Our 
whole  town  is  laid  off  in  square  blocks  and  none  of  our  street  inter- 
sections are  dangerous.  Those  who  planned  our  town  did  a  good 
job." 

After  the  chairman  completed  his  report  there  came  this  com- 
ment from  a  member  of  the  class :  "Jim,  I  think  it  would  be  nice 
for  someone  to  make  a  woodcarving  of  a  patrolman.  They  help 
us  so  much." 

Next  came  the  chairman  of  the  Discovery  Committee,  who  in- 
vited members  of  the  class  to  tell  what  they  had  seen  on  the  trip. 

"I  noticed,"  said  the  first  participant  in  the  discussion,  "that 
the  church  on  the  corner  has  the  same  kind  of  fancy  trimming  on 
the  top  of  its  columns  that  Miss  Smith  was  telling  us  about  the 
other  day — Corinthian,  I  believe." 

"Bill  and  I  don't  like  the  monument  on  the  Court  House  Square. 
It's  too  low  and  big  at  the  bottom.  We  are  going  to  make  one  in 
clay  to  show  what  we  think  it  should  be.  We  aren't  going  to 
show  it  to  you,  though,  until  we  get  it  finished." 
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"At  the  dock/'  added  still  another  child,  "I  liked  the  oyster 
boats  best.  Did  you  see  the  big  one  with  three  masts?" 

"I  like  the  sailboats  best.  They  are  more  fun,  and  besides, 
I've  watched  them  being  made." 

"Well  my  daddy  owns  that  big  red  fishing  boat,  so  I  like  that 
best." 

"Did  you  see  what  big  muscles  those  fishermen  have  ?"  inquired 
Tommy. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  forget  the  barges.  They  carry  the 
lumber  that  is  cut  at  the  sawmill  where  my  daddy  works." 

Overcome  with  eagerness  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion, a  boy  near  the  back  of  the  room  arose.  "Jack,  you 
haven't  asked  for  it  yet,  but  four  of  us  took  our  kodaks  and  made 
pictures  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  boats.  John  has  a  movie 
camera  and  he  made  a  movie  of  the  men  working  at  the  docks." 

And  so  the  discussion  went  on,  each  child  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  relate  his  own  observations.  The  impressions 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  observation  did  not  assume  final  form 
until  three  weeks  later  when  the  boys  and  girls  (not  just  the 
teacher)  took  off  time  to  enjoy  the  work  done  in  their  (not  just 
her)  project.  The  art  in  their  activity  program  had  meaning 
and  purpose,  for  it  had  allowed  each  child  to  express  himself 
individually  as  he  desired.  Here  were  woodcarvings  of  the  patrol- 
man and  of  boats;  the  "improved"  monument  in  clay;  water 
color  paintings  of  boats  of  all  sizes,  kinds,  and  colors ;  a  real  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  school,  the  church,  the  court  house, 
and  the  river  with  the  new  dock ;  soap  carvings  of  boats ;  linoleum 
block  printings  of  a  sailboat ;  two  miniature  boats  constructed  of 
wood;  one  plaster  of  Paris  carving  of  a  fisherman  with  tre- 
mendous muscles;  the  class  newspaper  with  a  lettered  headline 
"Room  32  Visits  New  Docks";  three  pieces  of  hammered  metal 
work ;  and  a  movie  of  real  people  whom  they  knew. 

Art,  in  this  way,  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  gives  children 
another  medium  through  which  they  express  their  feelings  and 
observations.  Art  is  that  subject  which  gives  children  freedom 
to  experiment  with  their  ideas  in  graphic,  plastic,  and  construc- 
tion materials. 

The  teacher  can  best  provide  opportunities  for  learning  in  this 
area  (1)  by  evaluating  teaching  procedures,  to  see  that  they  are 
not  so  specific  in  directions  as  to  curb  children  in  their  own 
desires ;  nor  so  indefinite  in  instructions  as  to  cause  the  children 
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to  feel  that  their  teacher  is  not  interested ;  (2)  by  planning  ex- 
periences which  will  give  children  fruitful  sources  for  good  ideas 
— there  is  an  art  readiness  just  as  there  is  a  reading  readiness; 
(3)  by  helping  children  develop  their  concepts  and  plan  their 
productions,  being  careful  not  to  destroy  initiative  and  individu- 
ality; (4)  by  assisting  children  in  the  correct  use  of  tools  and 
materials ;  (5)  by  demonstrating  new  techniques  and  encouraging 
children  to  invent  their  own ;  (6)  by  leading  children  to  improve 
their  creations  through  evaluation  and  discussion;  (7)  by  en- 
couraging children  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  contributions 
made  by  others  to  the  field  of  art;  (8)  by  visiting  shops  and 
assisting  children  in  selecting  correct  articles ;  and  (9)  by  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  art  to  the  classroom,  school,  and  home. 

There  are  at  least  two  very  definite  "don'ts"  in  the  teaching  of 
art — don't  be  discouraged  at  imperfections  in  the  child's  work; 
don't  let  the  child  become  discouraged.  More  important  than 
being  a  masterpiece  is  that  it  be  the  child's  idea  and  creation. 
The  only  time  for  alarm  is  when  the  child  fails  to  become  in- 
terested in  art  (some  form  of  it)  as  a  means  of  expression  and 
to  show  normal  growth  and  progress  in  the  application  of 
generally  accepted  principles. 

Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Three  essential  factors  in  an  effective  art  program  are:  (1) 
Suitable  materials,  (2)  favorable  working  conditions,  and  (3)  a 
teacher  who,  not  only  has  art  information  and  skills,  but  who 
also  has  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  art  in  the  development 
of  children. 

1.  The  materials  and  tools  suggested  are:  clay,  crayon,  cold 
water  paint,  colored  chalk,  paste,  wood,  metal,  linoleum, 
leather,  cloth,  brushes,  scissors,  hammers,  saws,  work 
bench  and  a  variety  of  materials  that  can  be  found  in  the 
environment. 

2.  Favorable  conditions  for  art  training  provide  each  child 
with: 

a.  Varied  experiences. 

b.  An  environment  where  creative  thinking  is  encouraged. 
A  classroom  atmosphere  in  which  children  feel  free  to 
express  themselves  in  various  ways,  such  as  discussions, 
writing,  dramatization,  music,  and  rhythms,  is  also  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  art  expression. 

c.  Time  to  experiment  with  art  material. 
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d.  Guidance  in  gaining  technique  as  it  is  needed  for  free 
expression.  The  skills  should  be  learned  as  a  need  for 
them  arises.  The  acquisition  of  these  skills  should  help 
children  to  express  their  ideas  more  freely  and  should 
not  be  considered  an  end  in  themselves. 

3.  The  classroom  teacher  through  art  courses,  through  read- 
ing, and  through  experimenting  with  material  should  strive 
continually  to  grow  in  the  ability  to  guide  children  in  art 
development. 

a.  The  teacher  should  give  every  child  many  opportunities 
to  work  with  his  hands.  However,  she  should  at  all 
times  examine  these  activities  with  a  discriminating  eye 
to  see  if  they  are  worthwhile  and  if  through  them  the 
children  are  growing  in  their  ability  to  use  good  design. 

b.  The  satisfaction  that  the  child  feels  in  expressing  him- 
self is  of  more  value  than  the  finished  product. 

c.  The  teacher  should  experiment  with  materials  and  tools 
until  she  knows  some  of  the  techniques  for  their  use. 

d.  The  teacher  should  guide  children  in  gaining  skills  and 
information.  By  observing  children  as  they  work,  she 
can  adapt  the  instruction  to  individual  needs.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  a  number  of  children  feel  the 
need  for  the  same  skill.  For  example,  they  may  have 
trouble  drawing  the  human  figure,  or  they  may  wish  to 
know  the  coil  method  in  clay  modeling.  At  such  time 
group  instruction  is  permissible  and  economical  of  time. 

e.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  plan  their  own  activi- 
ties. If  the  child  is  told  what  to  draw  and  how  to  do 
it  he  loses  the  main  value  of  art.  Patterns  and  copying 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

f.  A  teacher  can  help  to  develop  a  child's  creative  imagi- 
nation by  enlarging  his  experiences  through  contact 
with  growing  things — plants,  insects,  birds,  animals; 
observation  of  and  experimentation  with  natural 
phenomena;  excursions  to  see  men  at  work;  visits  to 
places  of  historical  interest ;  visitors  to  the  classroom ; 
play,  music,  dramatization,  literature,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum. 

g.  Children  should  be  led  to  seek  and  to  give  constructive 
criticism. 

h.  The  teacher  can  often  arrange  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
see  exhibits  of  work  done  by  children  from  other  schools. 

i.  Children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  best  in  art  pictures,  architecture, 
sculpture,  furniture,  and  industrial  products. 

j.  Children  should  gradually  be  led  to  realize  that  art 
principles  can  be  applied  to  all  phases  of  every  day  life 
— dress,  flower  arrangement,  household  furnishings, 
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community  planning,  etc.  Even  the  youngest  child  can 
help  to  make  the  classroom  and  school  environment 
orderly,  convenient,  beautiful. 

INDICATIONS  OF  GROWTH 
First  Year 

1.  Eagerness  of  the  child  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

2.  Independence  in  planning  activities,  in  choosing  material  and 
in  executing  plans. 

3.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  following  materials  and  tools : 

a.  Clay — Experience  in  expressing  ideas  through  the  use  of 
clay. 

b.  Paint— 

(1)  Ability  to  use  powder  paint. 

(2)  An  understanding  of  the  care  of  brushes  (Wash.  Place 
with  bristles  up  in  container  to  dry.) . 

c.  Crayons — Ability  to  express  ideas  through  the  use  of 
crayons. 

d.  Chalk— 

(1)  Ability  to  use  on  board. 

(2)  Ability  to  use  on  large  paper. 

e.  Wood — 

(1)  An  understanding  of  the  ways  of  handling  a  saw  and 
hammer. 

(2)  Practice  in  the  use  of  wood  as  a  means  of  construction. 

f.  Scissors — Practice  in  the  use  of  scissors. 

g.  Yarns — Experience  in  weaving  on  simple  looms. 

Second  Year 

Continuation  of  first  year  with  improved  use  of  materials  and 
tools. 

Third  Year 

1.  Eagerness  to  express  ideas. 

2.  Independence  in  planning  activities,  in  choosing  material  and 
in  carrying  out  plans. 

3.  Resourcefulness  in  finding  material. 

4.  Growing  ability  to  evaluate  one's  own  efforts. 

5.  Skill  in  the  use  of  materials  and  tools : 
a.  Clay — 

(1)  Ability  to  mix  for  use. 

(2)  An  understanding  of  the  best  method  of  keeping  clay 
moist.  (Keep  in  a  closed  container  such  as  a  crock, 
lard  tin,  or  galvanized  garbage  can.) 

(3)  Ability  to  mold  objects  from  a  piece  of  clay  so  as  to 
prevent  separation  of  the  parts. 
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b.  Paint— 

(1)  Ability  to  use  house  paint  for  wood  work: 

(a)  Paint  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

(b)  Hold  .the  handle  of  the  brush  higher  than  the 
bristle. 

(2)  An  understanding  of  the  care  of  brushes. 

(3)  Ability  to  mix  and  use  powder  paint. 

c.  Crayons — 

Ability  to  express  ideas  through  the  use  of  crayon. 

d.  Chalk— 

(1)  Ability  to  use  on  the  board. 

(2)  Ability  to  use  on  large  paper. 

e.  Wood — 

(1)  Practice  in  the  use  of  wood  as  a  means  of  construction. 

(2)  An  understanding  of  the  ways  of  handling  a  saw  and 
a  hammer. 

Years  Four  Through  Eight 

A  well  balanced  program  in  art  includes  work  in  these  fields: 
(1)  design;  (2)  drawing  and  painting;  (3)  crafts  and  construc- 
tion; and  (4)  art  appreciation. 

The  following  suggested  activities  may  be  chosen  from,  or 
added  to,  according  to  the  needs  of  children  in  the  intermediate 
grades : 
A.    Design — 

1.  Selecting  and  organizing  material  in  a  given  space. 

2.  Selecting  media  best  suited  to  express  various  ideas. 

3.  Arranging  flowers,  school  and  home  furnishings. 

4.  Advertising  student  and  community  activities  by  posters, 
bulletins,  (using  a  variety  of  lettering,  photography). 

5.  Designing  costumes  and  stage  sets  needed  for  student 
production. 

6.  Using  order  and  variety  in  all-over  design  (textiles,  wall 
paper,  book  and  portfolio  covers) . 

7.  Securing  surface  designs  by: 

a.  Stick,  cork,  potato  and  block  printing. 

b.  Stencilling  (with  crayons  and  textile  paints) . 

c.  Batik,  tie  dyeing. 

d.  Crushed  paper  dyeing. 

8.  Planning  home,  school,  and  community  environment. 

9.  Planning  color  combinations  for  different  types  of  rooms. 
10.  Solving  interior  decoration  problems  by  making  diagrams, 

dioramas,  and  models.  The  children  may  actually  take  a 
home  or  school  problem  which  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  nearly  every  type  of  art  expression. 
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11.  Making  illustrated  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  books. 

12.  Designing,  and  making  useful  objects  in  metal  and  wood 
(musical  instruments,  etc.) . 

13.  Selecting  and  using  any  color  harmonies  or  black  and 
white  which  are  needed  for  design  problem. 

14.  Designing  and  making  booklets,  books,  etc. 

B.  Drawing  and  Painting  and  Lettering — 

1.  Planning:  Compositions,  illustrations,  posters,  murals, 
and  friezes. 

2.  Using  a  variety  of  media  in  sketching  and  painting :  Life 
work  (portraits),  landscapes  (outdoor  work),  and  still 
life. 

3.  Using  a  variety  of  colors  and  color  harmonies  and  learn- 
ing their  effect. 

4.  Using  pen  and  ink  and  brush  technique  in  lettering. 

C.  Crafts  and  Construction — 

1.  Constructing  simple  cardboard  and  wood  lap  looms. 

2.  Weaving. 

3.  Making  and  manipulating  puppets. 

4.  Constructing  properties  needed  for  dramatizations. 

5.  Making  useful  articles  for  home  and  school. 

6.  Making  books. 

7.  Working  with:  Clay  (modeling  and  pottery),  metal, 
wood  (carving  and  construction),  leather,  reeds,  yarns, 
etc.,  and  plaster  (carving,  casting) . 

D.  Art  Appreciation — 

1.  Framing  and  using  children's  work  for  decorating  sur- 
roundings. 

2.  Providing  and  exchanging  exhibits. 

3.  Studying  the  best  in  painting  and  architecture,  sculpture 
and  commercial  design  (furniture,  etc. — using  local  oppor- 
tunities) . 

4.  Taking  advantage  of  current  news  and  information  to  be 
found  in  magazines,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  movies,  etc. 

Years  Nine  Through  Twelve 
I.  General  Statement. 

A.    The  Art  Teacher. 

Every  high  school  should  have  an  art  teacher  whose 
training  and  background  of  experience  is  broad  enough  to 
enable  her  to  guide  the  varied  program  in  a  well  rounded 
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art  department.  She  should  be  able  to  control  a  variety  of 
media,  and  should  continue  to  create  after  she  has  begun 
teaching.  Too  many  teachers  stop  their  own  work  when 
they  begin  to  teach.  Their  work  in  the  classroom  remains 
more  alive  if  they  have  continued  their  creative  work. 

Besides  her  work  in  the  classroom,  the  art  teacher 
should  organize  the  art  interests  of  the  entire  school  and 
of  the  community  or  cooperate  with  organizations  already 
existing. 

She  should,  with  the  aid  of  her  students,  arrange  ex- 
hibits of  student  work  in  the  school,  and  should  arrange 
for  exhibitions  from  outside  sources  to  be  shown  in  the 
school.  These  should  include  exhibits  of  fine  textiles, 
dishes,  furniture,  books,  prints,  etc.,  as  well  as  paintings 
and  sculpture. 

The  art  teacher  should  be  able  to  help  each  student 
select  art  experiences  on  successively  higher  levels  as  a 
result  of  felt  needs,  to  the  following  ends : 

1.  That  he  will  become  sensitive  to,  will  understand,  and 
appreciate  the  best  in  art. 

2.  That  he  will  be  able  to  criticize  and  select  objects  of 
use  which  will  fulfill  their  function  and  remain  satis- 
fying. 

3.  That  he  will  be  able  to  think  creatively  and  to  express 
himself  in  some  media. 

4.  That  he  will  continue  to  grow  in  ability  of  expression, 
independently  of  the  teacher. 

5.  That  he  will  attempt  to  improve  his  surroundings. 

6.  That  he  will  enjoy  a  richer  life. 

7.  That  his  personality  will  be  developed  through  his  work 
in  art. 

8.  That  he  will  develop  respect  for  the  personality  of 
others. 

9.  That  he  will  develop  a  desire  to  express  his  ideas 
through  art  media,  and  that  he  will  respect  the  right 
of  others  to  express  their  ideas. 

10.  That  he  will  develop  the  ability  to  give  and  take  criti- 
cism of  art  work. 

B.    Point  of  View. 

The  arts  program  should  adopt  a  point  of  view  on  in- 
struction somewhere  between  the  laissez-faire  policy  in 
which  students  are  given  materials  and  left  alone  to 
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flounder  indefinitely,  and  the  method  of  teaching  in  which 
students  are  given  such  explicit  directions  that  their 
growth  in  ability  to  express  themselves  creatively  is 
stunted. 

The  teacher  must  avoid  a  predetermined  pattern,  but 
she  must  be  sure  that  growth  is  stimulated : 

1.  Skills  should  be  introduced  as  the  need  for  them  arises. 

2.  The  program  should  provide  for  individual  help  for 
students  as  well  as  experiences  in  working  with  others. 

3.  The  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  students,  the  less  gifted  as  well  as  the  talented  few 
and  to  permit  full  use  of  local  art  resources. 

C.    Favorable  Conditions  for  Teaching  the  Arts. 

1.  Time  on  the  schedule — minimum,  5  hours  a  week. 

2.  Space  for  a  variety  of  experiences — a  large  art  room 
with  a  section  for  drawing  and  painting,  one  for  tex- 
tiles, one  for  woodwork,  metal  work,  clay  work  (pot- 
ters wheel  and  modeling),  craft  center. 

3.  Adequate  lighting — to  take  care  of  students'  eyes  and 
to  show  work  to  advantage. 

4.  Running  water — 2  or  more  sinks  if  possible. 

5.  Ample  bulletin  board  space  or  a  gallery  for  exhibitions. 

6.  Materials  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  justify  effort 
spent  on  them. 

7.  At  least  one  person  who  is  trained  in  the  arts  in  every 
school. 

II.  Indications  of  Growth  in  Art : 

By  the  time  a  student  leaves  high  school  he  should  have — 

1.  Experience  in  a  sufficient  number  of  different  materials  to 
allow  him  to  find  several  with  which  he  is  congenial  (chalk; 
watercolor,  both  opaque  and  transparent;  oil;  pencil;  pen 
and  ink;  clay;  block-printing;  carving  in  wood,  plaster, 
plastics,  and  other  materials;  craft  materials;  crayons; 
metals;  construction  materials;  etc.) 

2.  Sufficient  control  over  some  of  the  tools  of  expression  (at 
his  level)  to  allow  him  to  express  himself. 

3.  Sufficient  independence  of  instruction  to  make  him  experi- 
ment with  materials  in  new  ways. 

4.  Respect  for  limitations  of  various  media.  For  instance,  a 
vase  carved  from  plaster  would  not  hold  water  and  would 
be  useless. 
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5.  A  desire  to  use  materials  honestly  (one  material  should  not 
imitate  another.  A  clay  basket  which  looks  like  a  woven 
basket  is  fraudulent.) 

6.  A  desire  to  express  his  own  feelings  and  ideas  in  good  form. 

7.  The  ability  to  think  and  plan  creatively  in  meeting  situa- 
tions which  arise  in  daily  school  life  and  in  life  outside  of 
school.  Examples:  Decorating  for  school  and  community 
social  affairs,  art  work  in' school  publications,  costumes  for 
plays  and  other  occasions,  stage  sets,  dress  designs,  room 
arrangement. 

8.  The  ability  to  criticize,  select,  and  reject,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mediocre  in  paintings,  sculpture,  furniture,  dishes, 
etc. 

9.  The  ability  to  care  for  art  materials,  and  to  keep  them  in 
their  places. 

10.  The  habit  of  using  materials  economically. 

11.  An  understanding  of  the  art  form  in  relation  to  other  cul- 
tural, social,  and  environmental  factors.  (This  does  not 
mean  that  art  should  always  be  integrated  with  other 
subjects.) 

12.  The  ability  to  use  knowledge  gained  in  social  studies, 
science,  etc.,  in  his  art  work. 

13.  Knowledge  that  the  decoration  of  an  object  should  not  inter- 
fere with  its  maximum  use. 

14.  Familiarities  with  the  work  of  a  great  many  artists,  in- 
cluding contemporary  as  well  as  early  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  and  designers. 

III.  Suggested  Activities. 

The  art  program  in  the  secondary  school  should  embrace  activi- 
ties covering  the  fields  of  design,  drawing  and  painting,  crafts 
and  construction,  and  art  appreciation. 

Problems  in  these  fields  should  be  executed  with  emphasis  on 
design.  Merely  going  through  a  process  is  comparatively  useless 
unless  the  design  quality  of  the  work  is  considered. 

A.  Design: 

1.  Selecting  and  organizing  material  in  a  given  space. 

2.  Costume  design  (for  plays,  special  occasion,  parties, 
school,  etc.) 
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3.  Interior  design — arranging  school  room,  and  other 
rooms  in  school  as  reception  rooms,  club  rooms,  etc., 
making  model  rooms,  stage  sets. 

4.  Landscaping,  school  and  gardens,  homes,  etc. 

5.  Community  planning — parks. 

6.  Flower  arrangement. 

7.  Textiles — linoleum  prints,  stencil,  batik,  silk  screen, 
woven  fabric. 

8.  Surface  patterns  for  wallpapers,  and  sheets,  book 
covers,  wrapping  papers. 

9.  Single  prints,  as  wood  block  prints,  linoleum  block 
prints,  monoprints  on  glass  or  metal  with  thinned  oil 
paints  (printed  on  various  kinds  of  papers  as  unprinted 
news,  craft  papers,  Japanese  rice  paper,  etc.)  Designs 
cut  from  inner  tube  and  printed  as  linoleum. 

10.  Lettering  and  posters — various  school  announcements, 
ads,  etc.  (Students  are  sometime  called  on  to  make 
more  posters  than  is  beneficial  to  them.  After  students 
have  made  two  or  three  posters  each  year,  they  have 
spent  all  the  time  they  can  profitably  spend  in  this 
medium  without  seriously  neglecting  other  media.) 

11.  Illustrated  maps  of  trips — to  museums,  to  rival  sports 
events  in  other  schools,  etc. 

12.  Study  of  work  of  textile  designers,  industrial  designers, 
etc.  Color  work  is  usually  more  beneficial  to  students 
if  done  in  connection  with  other  problems.  Discussion 
of  a  color  chart  may  be  most  useful  at  a  time  when 
students  need  this  knowledge  in  their  work. 

Drawing  and  Painting: 

1.  Murals  done  in  colored  chalk  on  wrapping  paper,  or 
opaque  water  color  on  paper  or  beaverboard,  or  painting 
directly  on  walls. 

2.  Charcoal — still  life,  life  work,  landscapes,  etc. 

3.  Transparent  and  opaque  watercolor  in  above  subjects. 

4.  Oil  in  above  subjects. 

5.  Pencil. 

6.  Pen  and  ink ;  also  combined  with  brush  work. 

7.  Crayon. 

8.  Combinations  of  these  materials ;  also,  these  materials 
used  in  ways  other  than  the  usual  manner. 
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9.  Study  of  painters  of  past  ages  as  well  as  modern  and 
contemporary. 

C.  Crafts  and  Construction  Problems: 

1.  Clay — work  on  potter's  wheel,  pottery  by  coil  method, 
animals  and  people  modeled  in  clay. 

2.  Firing  clay  work  in  kiln. 

3.  Casting  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  rubber  molds.  Casting 
may  also  be  done  by  the  slip  process — pouring  clay 
slips  into  plaster  mold  to  be  left  long  enough  for  a 
crust  to  form,  after  which  remaining  slip  is  poured  out. 

4.  Modeling  puppets  and  marionettes,  and  constructing 
stages  for  them. 

5.  Carving  in  wood  (relief  and  in  the  round),  carving  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  plastics. 

6.  Wood  used  for  constructing,  as:  room  models,  stage 
models,  wood  made  into  simple  pieces  of  furniture,  etc. 

7.  Leather  work — bill  folds,  purses,  jerkins,  shoes,  gloves, 
etc. 

8.  Book-making. 

9.  Metal  work  including  hammering,  etching,  sawing, 
soldering. 

10.  Waste  material  used  creatively: 

a.  Apple  boxes  used  for  low  relief  carving,  pins, 
models. 

b.  Tin  cans  used  to  make  various  objects. 

D.  Art  Appreciation: 

1.  Frequent  exhibitions  of  student  work  throughout  the 
school  building. 

2.  Attractively  arranged  furnishings  in  art  room. 

3.  Display  cabinets  for  models,  carvings,  and  craft  work. 

4.  Student  work  used  to  decorate  school  building.  Chil- 
dren may  frame  and  hang  their  paintings  in  the  halls ; 
their  murals  may  be  placed  in  cafeteria,  auditorium, 

etc. 

5.  Frequent  exhibitions  from  outside.  These  might  be  of 
textiles,  paintings,  crafts,  etc.,  or  work  of  other  schools, 
or  commercial  exhibits  showing  well  designed  objects 
of  daily  use. 

6.  Study  of  current  magazines,  reference  material. 
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SELECTED  READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

Note:  The  following  six  books  are  suggested  as  a  core  library  in  Art 
readings: 

1.  Cole.    The  Arts  In  The  Classroom.    John  Day.  1940. 

The  book  goes  far  in  depending  upon  "praise"  to  motivate  the  art 
program.  A  "hands  off"  policy  with  little  direction  for  the  child  in 
principles,  but  much  help  in  the  building  up  of  ideas  and  seeing  the 
program  in  action. 

2.  Todd  and  Gale.    Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  In  the  Elementary  School. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1933. 

A  book  that  makes  its  philosophy  and  art  alive  as  a  part  of 
developing  individuals.  Many  examples  of  children's  work.  No 
discussion  of  art  principles  as  such  nor  information  on  them. 

3.  Mathias.    The  Teaching  of  Art.    Scribner.  1932. 

For  a  teacher  desiring  informational  background  on  principles, 
illustrations  of  children's  work,  and  statements  on  child  develop- 
ment, this  book  is  worthy. 

4.  Newkirk.    Integrated  Handwork  For  Elementary  Schools.  Silver. 
1940. 

The  book  begins  with  forceful  statements  on  the  function  and 
place  of  handwork  as  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram. Helpful  on  teaching  procedures.  An  excellent  teacher's 
guide  in  handwork  techniques.  Illustrated  equipment  needs  listed. 
Usable  for  years  I- VIII. 

5.  Faulkner.    Art  Today.    Columbia  University  Press.  1941. 

Particularly  suited  to  secondary  school  needs.  Helpful  to 
teachers. 

6.  Collins  and  Riley.    Art  Appreciation.  Harcourt. 

Gives  viewpoints  on  appreciation  that  are  broad  and  challenging. 


MUSIC 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

Music  has  been  called  "the  language  of  the  emotions"  and  "the 
universal  language."  Each  teacher  should  so  plan  the  music  and 
so  direct  the  children's  musical  activities  that  the  music  period 
will  be  pleasurably  anticipated  as  one  of  spontaneous  interest  and 
joy.  Much  depends  upon  the  teacher's  attitude,  as  well  as  her 
ability.  If  she  feels  deeply  that  music  is  a  broadening  and  re- 
fining experience,  she  will  realize  that  it  can  bring  to  the  pupils 
something  fine  which  nothing  else  can  give. 

When  properly  used,  music  can  vitalize  and  enrich  the  entire 
curriculum.  Through  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  activities 
of  her  class,  each  teacher  will  likely  find  a  place  for  music  in 
every  large  unit  organization  of  work.  The  types  of  music  activi- 
ties used  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  unit  of  work. 

In  planning  the  music  work  to  be  done  by  a  certain  grade,  the 
teacher  should  make  sure  that  the  abilities  of  the  previous  grade 
have  been  mastered  before  undertaking  the  mastery  of  the  abili- 
ties named  for  the  current  grade. 

If  the  music  lesson  is  taught  by  a  special  music  teacher,  the 
grade  or  home-room  teacher  should  always  remain  in  the  room 
during  the  lesson,  not  only  to  lend  aid  when  needed,  but  to  help 
the  music  teacher  integrate  the  children's  musical  experiences 
into  the  large  units  being  developed,  and  also  to  add  to  her  own 
musical  knowledge  and  skill. 

Correct  posture  is  a  determining  factor  in  good  singing.  It 
must  be  established  at  all  times  before  singing  begins. 

While  certain  abilities  are  expected  to  be  developed  largely 
through  listening  lessons,  many  of  them  can  be  partly  and  some- 
times largely  achieved  as  outgrowths  of  the  activities  of  the  daily- 
music  lesson.  Every  music  activity  should  lead  toward  a  deeper 
enjoyment  and  richer  understanding  of  worthwhile  music. 

It  is  desirable  to  stimulate  creative  activities  in  music.  The 
instinct  to  create  may  be  encouraged  and  developed  through 
original  rhythmic  activities,  through  planning  and  experimenting 
to  discover  the  most  appropriate  instruments  to  use  for  various 
parts  of  pieces  played  by  the  rhythm  band,  through  inventing 
original  tunes  which  at  first  are  sung  to  the  teacher,  but  in  the 
upper  grades  may  be  written  on  staff  paper  by  the  pupil,  and 
through  making  and  playing  simple  instruments. 
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The  teacher  should  include  in  her  plan  of  work  the  following: 

1.  Helping  every  child  to  the  correct  use  of  his  singing  voice, 
individually  and  with  others. 

2.  Guiding  every  child  in  the  enjoyment  of  singing  as  a 
medium  of  expression  and  in  this  way  make  singing  a 
permanent  means  of  pleasure  to  him. 

3.  Giving  the  children  a  repertoire  of  suitable  songs  which 
will  be  of  both  immediate  and  permanent  interest  and  value 
to  them. 

4.  Developing  rhythmic  feeling  through  response  to  music 
with  free  bodily  movements,  thus  cultivating  muscular 
control  and  physical  poise  and  grace. 

5.  Developing  the  ability  to  read  simple  music  independently. 

6.  Developing  the  ability  to  discriminate  tone  qualities,  both 
of  voices  and  instruments,  with  a  growing  realization  of  the 
power  of  tone  color  to  express  moods  and  emotions. 

7.  Developing  an  increasing  desire  for  the  better  music  rather 
than  the  poorer,  resulting  in  a  preference  for  singing,  play- 
ing, and  listening  to  music  of  the  best  types  at  all  times. 

8.  Developing  interest  in  instrumental  work,  encouraging 
children  who  evidence  special  desire  to  play  instruments, 
and  guiding  their  choice  of  an  instrument. 

9.  Encouraging  every  possible  situation  for  pupils  to  use  musi- 
cal learnings,  such  as  special  programs  or  participation  in 
larger  activities.  Whenever  possible,  the  children  should 
be  led  to  initiate  the  activity — to  choose  the  songs  to  be 
sung  or  to  plan  the  use  of  music  in  the  most  appropriate 
way. 

Musical  Abilities— Years  J-Vin 
First  Year 

A.    Through  Songs  and  Rhythm  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  with  proper  tone  quality  many  songs,  including  the 
first  stanza  of  "America." 

2.  Match,  both  individually  and  as  a  group,  single  tones, 
calls,  and  simple  phrases. 

3.  Discriminate  between  high  and  low  tones,  long  and  short 
tones,  strong  and  weak  beats. 

4.  Sing  individually  many  of  the  songs  learned  by  the  group 
as  a  whole. 

5.  Recognize  repeated  phrases  in  pattern  songs. 
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6.  Participate  in  the  rhythm  band. 
B.    Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Learn  to  use  good  habits  of  listening,  such  as  attentive, 
discriminative,  and  imaginative  listening. 

2.  Recognize  and  respond  to  different  rhythmic  types  of 
music,  such  as  running,  skipping,  jumping,  and  swaying, 
in  preparation  for  rhythmic  games  and  folk  dances. 

3.  Recognize  with  increasing  skill  some  very  simple  de- 
scriptive effects  in  music. 

4.  Notice  incidentally,  by  sight  and  by  sound,  the  musical 
instruments  heard  during  listening  lessons,  such  as  the 
piano,  violin,  trumpet,  piccolo,  and  drum. 

5.  Find  increasing  pleasure  in  music  that  is  heard,  in  re- 
sponding to  various  types  of  rhythm,  and  in  participat- 
ing in  all  the  phases  of  music  in  the  classroom. 

Second  Year 

A.  Through  Song  and  Rhythm  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  correctly  and  artistically  many  songs,  including  two 
stanzas  of  "America." 

2.  Recognize  repeated  phrases. 

3.  Feel  phrasing  and  measure  groups  in  songs  sung. 

4.  Feel  balance  and  beauty  of  design  developed  through 
rhythmic  play. 

5.  Feel  rhythm,  phrase,  and  accent  developed  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  rhythm  band. 

6.  Recognize  the  staff,  clef  sign,  bars,  kinds  of  notes  and 
rests  used  in  the  song  books. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Listen  with  closer  attention  and  better  discrimination  to 
music  heard. 

2.  Recognize  and  respond  to  various  rhythmic  types  of 
music;  participate  in  rhythmic  games  and  simple  folk 
dances. 

3.  Recognize  with  increasing  skill  simple  descriptive  effects 
in  music. 

4.  Notice  incidentally,  and  recognize,  by  sight  and  by  sound, 
the  more  common  instruments  heard  during  listening 
lessons,  such  as  piano,  violin,  trumpet,  flute,  piccolo,  and 
drum. 
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5.  Recognize  phrases  in  simple  music  and  indicate  the  dura- 
tion of  each  phrase  by  various  movements  and  games. 

6.  Find  increasing  pleasure  in  all  phases  of  music  in  the 
classroom,  and  enjoy  quiet  listening  to  beautiful  music. 

Third  Year 

A.  Through  Song  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  with  good  tone  quality  and  expression  many  songs 
of  increasing  difficulty. 

2.  Sing  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Old  North  State"  and  all 
stanzas  of  "America." 

3.  Read  syllables  from  staff  notation  suited  to  the  ability 
of  group.    (See  the  basal  text  for  this  grade.) 

4.  Recognize  some  of  the  more  common  music  symbols,  as 
sharp,  flat,  measure,  signature,  tie,  slur,  hold,  and  marks 
of  expression  found  in  their  songs. 

5.  Find  "do"  from  the  right-hand  sharp  or  flat. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Use  good  listening  habits  with  increasing  ease. 

2.  Recognize  and  respond  to  rhythm  in  music  with  growing 
skill  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Develop  skill  in  phrase  sensing,  and  in  measure  and 
meter  sensing. 

4.  Recognize  repeated  phrases  in  both  songs  sung  and  in 
music  heard. 

5.  Recognize  with  growing  skill  descriptive  effects  in  music. 

6.  Recognize  with  growing  skill  and  interest  the  orchestral 
instruments  heard. 

7.  Find  increasing  enjoyment  in  listening  to  good  music 
and  in  participating  in  music  through  singing  and 
through  rhythmic  activities. 

Fourth  Year 

A.    Through  Song  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  many  songs  with  increasing  appreciation  of  beauti- 
ful tone  and  interpretation. 

2.  Learn  all  stanzas  of  "The  Old  North  State"  and  the  first 
stanza  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
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3.  Read  fluently  one-part  songs  involving  fourth-grade 
problems,  such  as: 

a.  More  difficult  melodic  skips  (do-fa,  mi-la,  so-re). 

b.  New  rhythmic  problems: 

(1)  Two  equal  tones  to  a  beat  (J*  J*  or  J]). 

(2)  Dotted  quarter  and  eighth  (a  two  beat  group) 

(j.;). 

4.  Sing  rounds  and  sustain  tones  in  two-part  chording  in 
preparation  for  the  introduction  of  two-part  songs. 

5.  Sing  some  very  simple  two-part  songs,  reading  the  two 
parts  together. 

B.    Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Continue  to  develop  good  listening  habits. 

2.  Hear  good  music  with  growing  pleasure  and  develop  an 
increasing  preference  for  the  best  in  music. 

3.  Have  a  better  idea  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole,  and  recog- 
nize the  characteristic  tone  color  of  the  four  families  of 
the  orchestra. 

4.  Learn  to  follow  one  or  two  themes  through  a  composi- 
tion. 

5.  Feel  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  great  composers 
through  their  music  and  through  stories  about  them. 

6.  Distinguish  some  simple  dance  forms:  march,  waltz, 
minuet,  and  gavotte. 

7.  Notice  design  in  music  growing  out  of  recognition  of 
recurring  and  contrasting  themes  and  phases. 

8.  Feel  the  close  relationship  between  the  arts  through  re- 
lating music  to  pictures  and  poems. 

Fifth  Year 

A.    Through  Song  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  many  songs  with  increasing  appreciation  and  with 
more  artistic  interpretation. 

2.  Sing  all  stanzas  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "The 
Old  North  State,"  and  "America,  the  Beautiful"  from 
memory. 

3.  Read  skillfully  two-part  songs  involving  problems  so  far 
studied. 

4.  Recognize  and  sing  correctly  easy  sharp  and  flat  chro- 
matics as  they  occur  in  the  basal  text. 
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5.  Read  the  new  rhythmic  problem:  the  unevenly  divided 
beat  (JJ5). 

6.  Sing  some  very  simple  songs  with  words  at  sight. 

B.    Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Increase  the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  good 
music. 

2.  Recognize  all  the  more  important  orchestral  instruments 
by  sight  and  sound. 

3.  Recall  the  dance  forms  learned  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
recognize  the  mazurka. 

4.  Recognize  minor  mode  and  compare  it  with  the  major 
tonality. 

5.  Recognize  and  compare  descriptive  and  pure  music. 

6.  Feel  acquainted  with  more  great  composers,  Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg,  and  Stephen  Foster,  through  a  study  of 
their  lives  and  some  of  their  best  known  music. 

7.  Sing  and  recognize  various  types  of  folk  music  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  Feel  the  universality  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  life-experi- 
ence of  every  people  as  shown  by  an  integrated  study  of 
music  and  social  studies.  A  knowledge  of  folk  songs, 
folk  dances,  instruments,  composers,  and  readings  about 
music  among  the  masses  of  the  people  will  form  a  back- 
ground. 

Sixth  Year 

A.    Through  Song  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  with  artistic  interpretation  songs  learned. 

2.  Sing  all  stanzas  of  "America,  the  Beautiful.,, 

3.  Sing  chromatic  tones  in  more  difficult  one-  and  two-part 
songs. 

4.  Read  songs  involving  five  new  rhythmic  problems : 

a.  Triplet  (JJ]). 

b.  Four  tones  to  one  beat  (  J  J  J  J  ) . 

c.  Two  short  and  one  long  tone  to  a  beat  (  J~3  J  ) . 

d.  One  long  and  two  short  tones  to  a  beat  (  J  J-J  ) . 

e.  Rhythmic  problems  of  compound  measure:  6/8;  9/8; 
12/8. 
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5.  Sing,  after  due  explanation  and  study,  songs  in  the  minor 
mode,  with  an  understanding  of  the  three  forms  of  the 
scale. 

6.  Sing  simple  three-part  songs,  preceded  by  chording  and 
three-part  rounds. 

7.  Sing  simple  songs  at  sight,  words  first. 

8.  Sing  many  part  songs  in  small  groups,  duets,  trios,  and 
quartets. 

B.    Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Respond,  with  increasing  feeling,  to  the  mood  in  music. 

2.  Recognize  the  three  forms  of  the  minor  scale :  the  primi- 
tive, harmonic,  and  melodic. 

3.  Recognize  with  increased  skill  repetition  and  balance  of 
themes  and  phrases,  and  continue  into  recognition  of 
rondo  and  three-part  song  form : 

4.  Recall  dance  forms  previously  studied  and  recognize  also 
the  polonaise,  the  tarantella,  and  the  bolero. 

5.  Feel  acquainted  with  more  of  the  great  composers,  in- 
cluding Wagner  and  Tchaikowsky. 

6.  Understand  something  of  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages : 
the  minstrels,  their  songs,  instruments,  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  music  of  our  time. 

7.  Recognize  easily  all  orchestral  instruments  and  under- 
stand the  composers*  use  of  these  instruments. 

8.  Feel  increasingly  the  relationship  between  music  and  the 
other  arts,  as  well  as  the  universality  of  music  and  its 
significance  in  modern  life. 

9.  Grow  in  factual  knowledge  necessary  for  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  music,  and  in  interest  in  music  activities  in 
current  life  in  the  United  States,  including  American 
composers,  artists,  orchestras,  opera  companies. 

Seventh  Year 

A.    Through  Song  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  well,  and  with  enjoyment  and  artistic  interpreta- 
tion, a  repertoire  of  songs  of  musical,  literary,  com- 
munity, national,  and  other  worthy  interests. 

2.  Sing  with  keener  interest  and  more  skill  and  under- 
standing when  in  the  large  group,  as  well  as  with  the 
room-choir  and  smaller  groups. 
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3.  Understand  the  significance  of  all  features  of  notation 
occurring  in  songs  learned.    (See  basal  text.) 

4.  Understand  some  facts  of  elementary  harmony,  such  as 
the  primary  triads  and  the  nature  of  all  triads. 

5.  Understand  the  meaning  of  the  bass  clef  and  read  some 
simple  music  written  in  bass  clef. 

6.  Read  more  difficult  three-part  songs  with  growing  ease 
and  pleasure. 

B.    Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Listen  to  good  music  with  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

2.  Understand  most  of  the  common  facts  of  music  theory 
and  elementary  form. 

3.  Recognize  and  study  with  interest  the  various  means  of 
varying  a  theme,  such  as  changes  in  harmonic  back- 
ground, thematic  variation,  model  change,  and  rhythmic 
change. 

4.  Understand  and  enjoy  modern  suites  and  tone-poems. 

5.  Understand  the  character  of  the  music  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools,  and  compare  them  with  the  modern 
school  as  represented  by  its  best  popular  and  serious 
composers. 

6.  Take  a  sympathetic  interest  in  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  through  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  music. 

7.  Realize  and  understand  the  place  of  music  in  American 
life — how  it  takes  its  place  in  institutions  of  every  kind ; 
in  industrial  plants,  in  churches,  in  civic  organizations, 
in  homes  and  schools,  in  city-,  county-,  and  State-wide 
movements. 

8.  Feel  more  keenly,  through  the  cumulation  of  all  musical 
experiences  in  the  elementary  grades,  the  universality 
and  democracy  of  music  and  its  indispensability  in  life. 

Eighth  Year 

A.    Through  Song  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  with  enjoyment  and  artistic  interpretation,  a  reper- 
toire of  art  songs  by  standard  composers  as  well  as  folk, 
national,  and  community  songs. 

2.  Understand  all  the  more  important  music  fundamentals, 
and  some  elementary  harmony,  such  as  the  structure  and 
use  of  primary  and  secondary  triads. 
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3.  Read  three-  and  four-part  songs,  using  bass  clef,  with 
growing  ease  and  pleasure,  and  sing  them  artistically. 

4.  Write  and  sing  interesting  original  melodies. 

5.  Understand  the  piano  keyboard. 

6.  Correlate  with  other  activities  the  learnings  in  music 
accumulated  through  the  previous  grades. 

a.  This  correlation  will  serve  not  only  to  give  greater 
meaning  to  the  music  period,  but  will  also  vitalize 
and  enrich  the  other  activities. 

b.  Correlation  between  music  and  physical  education  is 
obvious,  and  is  developed  through  folk  dancing,  nat- 
ural dancing  including  creating  original  dances, 
pageantry,  and  gymnastic  activities. 

c.  Drawings,  designs,  clay  modeling,  wood  carving  and 
other  art  activities  to  express  various  descriptive 
features  of  music,  or  the  mood,  or  the  form  and  de- 
sign of  the  music  are  stimulating  and  valuable. 

d.  Definite  integration  of  music  in  the  social  studies  and 
literature  affords  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  be- 
come vividly  conscious  of  the  customs,  emotions,  cul- 
tural life,  and  aspiration  of  other  peoples  and  of  other 
times  through  an  acquaintance  with  their  folk  songs 
and  dances,  their  composed  music,  and  their  musical 
performers,  all  of  which  reflect  so  truly  their  every- 
day life. 

B.    Through  Listening  Lessons,  Ability  to: 

1.  Carry  on  and  expand  the  listening  projects  begun  in  the 
seventh  grade  which  contribute  to  the  eighth  grade  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  Understand  and  enjoy  the  hearing  and  study  of  tone- 
poems,  suites,  and  other  symphonic  music,  of  classic, 
romantic  and  modern  schools. 

3.  Understand  and  enjoy  many  operas  through  acquaint- 
ance with  their  plots  and  with  some  music  from  each 
opera. 

4.  Understand  the  place  of  music  in  the  life  of  every  people, 
and  the  contribution  to  the  culture  and  institutions  of 
American  life  made  by  our  naturalized  citizens  through 
their  various  homeland  countries'  music  and  dances. 
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5.  Choose,  with  growing  pleasure  and  understanding,  to 
hear  the  best  musical  programs  on  the  radio,  and  to 
choose  recorded  music  of  the  same  standard. 

Music  in  the  high  School 

The  Department  of  Superintenence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  recommends:  (1)  The  inclusion  of  music  in  the  cur- 
riculum on  an  equality  with  the  other  basic  subjects;  (2)  An 
immediate  extension  of  music  study  to  all  rural  schools;  and  (3) 
An  adequate  program  of  high  school  music  which  should  include 
credit  equivalent  to  that  given  other  basic  subjects. 

These  recommendations  and  those  included  in  our  present 
course  of  study  are  justifiable  upon  utilitarian  as  well  as  upon 
cultural  grounds,  since  music  makes  a  great  contribution  not 
only  through  training  the  intellect  but  also  through  refining  the 
soul. 

Increasing  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  appreciation, 
which  affords  opportunities  for  participation  by  all  the  people. 

The  following  statements  should  prove  helpful  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  music  programs  for  the  high  school  grades : 

1.  The  music  program  should  be  planned  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest which  was  developed  during  the  elementary  school 
years,  and  be  built  upon  that  interest  and  further  needs  of 
the  individual  pupil. 

2.  Opportunities  to  grow  musically  should  be  offered  through 
definite  courses  giving  a  broad  view  of  many  phases  of 
music  study  and  various  types  of  musical  activities,  both 
choral  and  instrumental.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  each 
student  will  find  the  sort  of  musical  activity  that  gives  him 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

3.  In  addition  to  a  regular  and  definite  course  in  music,  every 
student  in  the  high  school  should  have  contact  with  worth- 
while music  as  a  part  of  his  general  school  experience. 
Assembly  singing,  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
and  held  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  during  the 
school  year  is  probably  the  best  means  for  such  contact. 
Assembly  singing,  led  by  an  inspiring  director  and  with 
a  good  accompanist  at  the  piano,  will  provide  an  enjoyable 
experience  for  all  high  school  students. 

4.  All  rehearsal  periods  of  musical  groups — band,  orchestra, 
choruses  or  glee  clubs — should  be  scheduled  during  regular 
periods  of  the  school  day,  as  other  elective  subjects  are 
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scheduled.  In  the  smaller  school,  one  period  each  day 
should  be  scheduled  for  various  activities.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  various  musical  activities  may  alternate  on  the  five 
days — for  instance,  girls'  glee  club,  two  days;  boys'  glee 
club,  two  days ;  and  mixed  chorus,  one  day.  In  such  a  case  a 
student  who  belongs  to  a  glee  club  and  to  the  mixed  chorus 
should  receive  credit  for  the  three  rehearsals  per  week.  (See 
paragraph  5.) 

5.  The  study  of  music  in  the  high  school  should  be  on  a  par 
with  the  study  of  subjects  in  other  departments  and  credit 
allowed  accordingly.  Any  course  in  music  that  receives 
credit  should  be  of  equal  worth  to  any  other  credit  course 
given  in  the  school,  requiring  as  much  outside  work  and 
receiving  as  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
All  groups  using  the  major  part  of  their  time  in  rehearsal — 
either  vocal  or  instrumental,  such  as  chorus,  glee  club,  band 
or  orchestra — should  receive  credit  on  the  laboratory  basis : 
five  period  rehearsals  per  week,  one-half  credit  per  year; 
three  or  four  period  rehearsals  per  week,  one-quarter  credit 
per  year ;  two  period  rehearsals  per  week,  no  credit. 

6.  All  music  materials  used  in  the  high  school,  including  as- 
sembly singing,  should  be  of  high  standard — comparable  to 
the  types  of  literature  used  in  the  English  courses. 

7.  A  reference  library  for  music  should  be  built  up  by  adding 
new  books  each  year.  At  least  one  music  journal  giving 
current  events  in  music  should  be  in  the  high  school  library 
and  on  display. 

8.  In  all  singing  organizations  in  the  high  school  each  boy's 
voice  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  should  be  tested  often 
enough  to  make  sure  that  he  is  singing  the  part  that  is  best 
for  the  development  of  his  voice.  Once  or  twice  each  year 
is  sufficient  for  testing  the  girls'  voices. 

9.  A  boys'  glee  club  is  worthwhile  for  as  small  a  number  as 
twelve,  and  a  girls'  glee  club  for  sixteen.  Unison  singing  is 
valuable,  but  part-singing  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible — two-  and  three-part  songs  for  the  girls,  and  three- 
and  four-part  songs  for  the  boys. 

10.  If  tenor  voices  are  scarce  or  lacking,  the  boys'  glee  club  may 
use  songs  of  three-parts:  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass.  Un- 
changed or  changing  voices  may  be  used  on  the  tenor  part  if 
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necessary.  For  the  mixed  chorus,  songs  written  for  soprano, 
alto,  and  bass  may  be  used  until  the  tenor  part  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

11.  Participation  stimulates  interest  and  effort,  hence  group 
singing  and  playing  in  county,  district,  and  State  high  school 
festivals  should  be  encouraged  in  every  high  school. 

12.  If  only  one  content  course  in  music  can  be  offered  in  a  high 
school  it  should  be  the  course  in  Elementary  Theory,  alter- 
nating from  year  to  year  with  the  course  in  Survey  of  Music 
Literature,  which  is  an  appreciation  course. 

TYPICAL  MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 

A.  VOCAL— 

1.  General  Experience  Group. 

Assembly  Singing — One  period  each  week.  No  credit.  This  is 
usually  the  only  musical  activity  that  is  required  of  all  pupils 
throughout  the  four  years  of  high  school.  The  use  of  song  slides 
is  recommended  instead  of  music  books.  These  assembly  sings 
should  provide  for  the  singing  of  a  variety  of  good  school,  patriotic, 
religious,  folk,  and  community  songs.  There  should  be  occasional 
opportunity  for  listening  to  good  radio  programs,  phonograph 
recordings,  and  for  other  music  appreciation  features.  The  singing 
assembly  is  a  logical  place  for  frequent  performances  by  the 
school's  musical  organizations,  by  small  ensembles,  by  talented  stu- 
dents in  solo  performance,  and  by  visiting  musicians  from  the 
community.  All  this  provides  a  stimulation  for  good  work,  and 
aids  in  the  development  of  musical  discrimination  and  apprecia- 
tion in  the  student  body. 

2.  Selective  Groups  (Elected  by  student,  or  Students  selected  because 
of  ability.): 

a.  Beginning  Chorus — Open  to  all  pupils.  Three  periods  per  week, 
one-fourth  unit  of  credit  per  year;  five  periods  per  week,  one-half 
unit  of  credit  per  year. 

b.  Advanced  Chorus — Open  to  those  students  who  have  done  satisfac- 
tory work  in  (a)  beginning  chorus,  or  (b)  junior  high  school 
choir.  Credit,  same  as  for  the  beginning  chorus  in  kind,  but  of 
more  difficult  degree. 

c.  Glee  Club — Open  to  those  students  who  have  done  satisfactory 
work  in  (a)  Beginning  Chorus;  or  (b)  Junior  High  School  Choir. 
Credit,  same  as  for  the  Beginning  Chorus.  Since  the  Glee  Club 
affords  the  student  a  different  type  of  experience  from  that  of  the 
Chorus,  it  is  recommended  that  whenever  possible  the  music 
director  organize  both  a  Boys'  and  a  Girls'  Glee  Club.  While  the 
membership  in  the  Glee  Club  is  always  elective,  it  must  also  be 
selective,  for  the  director  must  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
group  of  voices  that  gives  promise  of  forming  a  club  that  will  do 
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thoroughly  artistic  and  beautiful  singing.  Choral  organizations 
should  aim  to  protect  and  correctly  develop  the  voices  of  the  stu- 
dents even  at  the  expense  of  the  ensemble. 

d.  a  capella  Choir — Open  to  students  who  have  done  satisfactory  work 
in  (a)  Advanced  Chorus  or  (b)  Junior  High  School  Choir.  Mem- 
bership determined  by  balance  of  parts,  and  is  highly  selective  as 
well  as  elective.  Credit  should  be  the  same  as  for  Advanced 
Chorus,  if  credit  is  given.  Sometimes  the  a  capella  choir  is  an 
extra  curricular  activity  conferring  honor  rather  than  credits 
upon  the  participants. 

e.  Small  Vocal  Ensembles — Mixed  Quartet,  Boys'  Quartet,  Girls'  Trio, 
or  Girls'  Double  Trio  may  be  considered  under  this  heading.  These 
groups  are  more  or  less  informally  organized,  are  very  valuable  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  school,  and  should  be  heartily  encouraged. 

INSTRUMENTAL— 

1.  Instrumental  Classes:  It  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  instru- 
ments begin  in  the  elementary  grades.  Students  who  need  individual 
instruction  before  being  admitted  to  the  band  or  to  the  orchestra 
should  have  classes  provided  for  them  which  may  be  arranged  for 
after-school  hours.    No  credit  should  be  given. 

2.  Beginning  Orchestra:  Students  must  be  admitted  according  to 
ability  and  at  the  same  time  the  balance  of  instruments  must  be  kept. 
Any  credit  given  should  be  based  on  the  type  of  results  obtained,  as 
in  the  singing  groups.  This  group  should  rehearse  every  day  if 
possible,  and  three  rehearsals  per  week  are  imperative. 

3.  Advanced  Orchestra:  Admittance  should  be  by  examination,  to  in- 
sure both  playing  ability  and  good  balance  of  instruments.  Credit: 
five  rehearsals  per  week,  one-half  unit  per  year;  three  rehearsals  per 
week,  no  credit.  This  group  will  carry  on  the  same  type  of  work 
as  the  beginning  orchestra,  but  on  a  higher  level,  both  in  perfection 
and  finish  in  playing  and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  material  used. 

4.  Beginning  Band:  Admittance  to  this  band  should  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  the  beginning  orchestra,  and  the  credit  given  also  on  the 
same  basis.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  correct  intonation,  proper 
tone  production,  good  rhythm  and  rhythm  phrasing. 

5.  Advanced  Band:  Admission  should  be  by  examination,  to  insure 
both  playing  ability  and  good  balance  of  instruments.  Credit,  same 
as  for  advanced  orchestra.  In  addition  to  a  marching  band,  a  concert 
band  should  be  the  goal  of  every  high  school  which  supports  a  good 
program  of  instrumental  music.  As  in  the  case  of  the  advanced 
orchestra,  a  study  of  good  literature  with  attention  to  balance,  inter- 
pretation and  good  musicianship  are  important.  There  should  be 
artistic  finish  in  the  playing  of  this  organization. 

6.  Small  Instrumental  Ensembles:  Included  under  this  heading  are 
such  chamber  music  groups  as  the  string  quartet;  string  quintet;  trio 
of  violin,  cello,  and  piano  or  violin,  flute,  and  piano  or  of  two  violins 
and  piano;  woodwind  ensembles  of  various  combinations;  and  brass 
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ensembles,  usually  quartets  of  various  combinations.  These  groups 
are  often  informally  organized  and  are  very  important  in  the  musical 
life  of  the  school. 

C.  ELECTIVE  COURSES— 

1.  Elementary  Theory:  Five  class  periods  per  week,  with  prepared 
work  as  for  any  basic  course.  Credit,  one  unit  per  year.  This  course 
should  include  sight-singing,  ear-training,  fundamentals  of  theory, 
melody  writing,  and  the  beginnings  of  harmony.  Singing  and  playing 
on  the  piano  to  illustrate  and  make  practical  everything  studied 
should  be  emphasized. 

2.  Advanced  Theory  and  Harmony:  Five  class  periods  per  week  with 
prepared  work  as  for  any  basic  course.  Credit,  one  unit  per  year. 
The  Elementary  Theory  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course,  which 
should  provide  an  intensive  study  of  harmony  and  musical  form  with 
emphasis  on  creative  activities.  Each  phase  of  harmony  studied 
should  be  presented  through  the  ear  as  well  as  through  the  eye  and 
keyboard  interpretation  of  each  problem  should  be  stressed. 

3.  Survey  of  Musical  Literature  (A  study  of  music  from  an  appreciative 
basis.):  Five  class  periods  per  week  with  prepared  work  as  for  any 
basic  course.  Credit,  one  unit  per  year.  This  course  should  present 
music  as  a  source  of  recreational  enjoyment,  as  a  reflection  of  the 
cultural  life  and  growth  of  peoples,  as  a  phase  of  important  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  civilizations,  and  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
emotional  life  of  the  individual.  Outside  work  in  preparation  for 
class  may  consist  of  assigned  readings,  reports  on  special  topics; 
discriminative  listening  to  assigned  music;  learning  music  to  be 
sung  or  played  in  class;  preparation  of  note-books,  posters,  and  other 
illustrative  materials;  attending  concerts  and  reading  on  current 
events  in  the  musical  world. 

4.  Class  Voice  Lessons:  Class  periods  three  to  five  times  per  week,  with 
some  outside  preparation,  but  no  credit.  This  class  should  be  planned 
to  care  for  the  better  voices  of  the  chorus. 

D.  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES— 

1.  Operettas  and  Cantatas.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  community  support- 
ing a  school  be  given  opportunities  to  see  and  hear  the  work  the 
school  is  doing.  Hence,  the  music  department  should  present  its 
work  through  various  sorts  of  public  performances. 

2.  State  High  School  Music  Festival.  It  is  true  in  musical  activities,  as 
in  activities  in  other  art  fields,  that  the  level  of  taste  and  of  standards 
of  performance  can  be  raised  but  little  unless  the  performing  group 
has  opportunities  to  compare  its  output  with  that  of  other  groups — 
especially  with  groups  of  greater  skill  and  training.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  educational  value  of  the  music  festival.  As  the  standards  of 
music  used  and  of  its  performance  have  risen  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  high  schools  in  the  State  have  built  up  richer  musical  opportuni- 
ties for  their  students,  all  educators  have  realized  the  great  value  of 
music  festivals. 
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3.  Applied  Music  for  Credit.  The  widespread  interest  in  applied  music 
(the  study  of  piano,  violin,  organ,  or  an  orchestral  instrument),  the 
general  recognition  of  this  study  as  a  legitimate  phase  of  secondary 
education,  and  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  development 
of  these  techniques  during  the  adolescent  period,  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  accrediting  the  work  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  pupil's  curriculum.  Since  few  high  schools  can  provide  this  in- 
struction, plans  have  been  set  up  to  enable  the  school  to  give  credit 
for  properly  supervised  study  in  applied  music  carried  on  by  pupils 
at  their  own  expense  and  with  private  teachers.  (See  Publication  No. 
206,  pages  166-172.) 

4.  Local  Music  Festivals.  The  music  festival  idea  has  developed  very 
rapidly  and  has  become  popular  as  a  means  of  measuring  achievement 
in  music  for  the  year  by  having  pupils  participate  in  the  activities 
making  up  the  festival  program.  The  regular  music  course  as  out- 
lined for  the  year  provides  the  materials  for  the  activities  planned. 
These  materials  including  the  songs,  choruses,  rhythms,  dances  and 
dramatizations  learned  during  the  year  are  organized  around  a  gen- 
eral theme  for  the  festival.  Both  elementary  and  high  school  pupils 
participate  in  the  program. 

5.  National  Music  Week.  National  Music  Week  is  celebrated  during  the 
first  week  in  May  of  each  year.  This  is  the  definite  time  set  aside  for 
the  culmination  of  the  year's  work  in  all  phases  of  community  music. 
However,  it  is  best  to  begin  early  to  plan  for  the  musical  activities 
which  would  be  suitable  and  practical  for  the  development  of  musical 
interests  in  any  given  community.  With  a  good  program  planned 
well  in  advance  and  provision  made  for  participation  by  various  age 
groups,  a  feast  of  enjoyable  music  may  be  assured. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS1 


Point  of  View  and  Purposes.2 

Industrial  Arts  is  that  area  of  study  and  experience  concerned 
with  those  common  industrial  materials,  processes,  products, 
occupations,  and  interrelated  social-economic  problems  which  so 
vitally  influence  individual  and  group  well  being.  Democratic 
citizenship  involves  active  participation  in  the  work  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  community.  Industrial  Arts  experiences  can 
assist  in  the  basic  education  of  every  school  pupil  by  affording 
opportunities  to  develop  insights  and  skills  necessary  for  in- 
telligent understanding  and  appreciation  of  industrial  forces. 

The  goals  or  values  of  Industrial  Arts  are  best  achieved 
through  shop  or  laboratory  experiences  involving  a  breadth  of 
contacts  with  a  wide  variety  of  tools,  materials,  machines,  films, 
books,  trips,  and  individual  and  group  studies  centered  upon  many 
aspects  of  life  and  industry.  Because  of  the  range  of  materials 
used,  Industrial  Arts  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  creative 
expressions  characteristic  of  the  modern  artist  and  inventor. 
Specific  curriculum  experiences  should  not  be  rigidly  stand- 
ardized, but  should  be  defined  by  the  nature  of  individual,  social, 
and  economic  problems  of  community  living. 

Industrial  Arts  is  one  of  the  so-called  "practical  arts"  and  is 
related  to  those  everyday  life  activities  that  are  distinctly  in- 
dustrial in  character.  As  a  phase  of  general  education  it  is  a 
necessary  basic  foundation  and  background  upon  which  later  more 
specific  trade  and  industrial  education  can  be  built.  Industrial 
Arts  experiences  have  an  important  function  to  perform  in  the 
development  of  an  adequate  program  of  education  for  youth  in 
North  Carolina. 

Relationship  to  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

Some  pupils,  after  having  participated  in  the  Industrial  Arts 
program  and  upon  reaching  the  upper  grades  in  high  school,  will 
begin  to  develop  interests  leading  to  employment  in  various 
trades  and  industries.  Other  persons  already  employed  will  want 
to  improve  themselves  by  developing  new  skills.  The  educational 
experiences  which  schools  provide  for  these  groups  are  not  re- 
garded as  Industrial  Arts,  but  as  trade  and  industrial  education. 
Industrial  Arts  merges  into  some  form  of  industrial  or  trade  edu- 


1This  statement  was  prepared  by  Dr.  John  R.  Ludington  and  a  group  of  students  at  N.  C. 
State  College  and  adopted  by  the  Central  Curriculum  Committee. 

2N.  C.  State  College,  "Industrial  Arts  Opportunities  in  North  Carolina,"  State  College  Record. 
Vol.  40,  No.  11.    July,  1941.    p.  3$. 
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cation  when  the  pupil  has  matured  to  the  point  where  his 
interests  shift  from  general  exploration  and  appreciation  of 
industry  to  specific  trade  preparation.  There  are  distinct 
differences  in  controlling  purposes  which  make  for  differences 
between  Industrial  Arts  and  the  industrial  phases  of  vocational 
education. 

The  aims  of  trade  and  industrial  education  are  preliminary  to 
or  parallel  with  employment.  Industrial  Arts,  on  the  other  hand, 
meets  the  needs  of  all  persons,  boys,  girls,  and  adults  (irrespect- 
ive of  vocational  or  professional  interest)  for  educational  ex- 
periences of  a  general  rather  than  a  specific  vocational  character. 
One  program  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other,  and  both  serve 
as  essential  need  in  modern  education. 

Public  school  programs  of  Industrial  Arts  are  not  subsidized 
or  aided  financially  by  money  from  the  federal  government  as  is 
true  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Major  Functions  or  Goals  of  Industrial  Arts. 

1.  To  aid  in  the  development  of  an  intelligent  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  modern  industry.  (This  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  orientation  function.) 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  problem  solving,  creative  ex- 
pression, and  invention  through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  industrial 
materials,  such  as  wood,  clay,  plastics,  metals,  etc. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  critical  and  discriminating 
consumers — persons  who  can  select,  buy,  use  and  maintain  in- 
dustrial products  wisely. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of  simple 
tool  skills  and  mechanical  abilities  useful  in  the  home,  school,  and 
avocational  life  of  the  pupil. 

5.  To  provide  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  diagnosis  and 
exploration  of  pupil  interests  and  abilities  through  a  study  of  the 
requirements  of  industrial  occupations. 

6.  To  provide  foundational  technical  education  for  those  in- 
terested in  later  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Scope  of  the  Program — Levels  to  be  Served. 

Industrial  Arts  has  educational  values  suitable  for  pupils  of 
all  age  and  maturity  levels.  Science  and  invention  have  worked 
to  produce  a  complex  industrial  and  machine  civilization  which 
has  created  forces  which  any  plan  of  education  must  consider. 
In  the  elementary  school  Industrial  Arts  experiences  should  be  a 
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unified  and  integral  part  of  pupil  activity.  The  pupil  should  have 
opportunities  for  experiences  with  industrial  materials  around 
him  and  with  simple  ways  of  changing  them  to  meet  his  needs. 
His  interest  is  centered  on  his  home,  school,  and  neighborhood, 
where  he  daily  comes  in  contact  with  innumerable  products  of 
industry  that  are  made  from  materials  easily  obtained  and  easily 
manipulated — materials  with  which  he  can  satisfy  a  need.  As 
his  interests  broaden,  he  finds  out  how  various  peoples  have 
worked  with  raw  materials  and  devised  ways  and  means  of 
making  them  serve  their  needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
records,  utensils  and  containers,  and  tools  and  machines.  The 
teacher  should  provide  many  experiences  through  the  use  of  local 
resources  that  will  make  these  materials  in  the  child's  life  more 
meaningful. 

School  Years  One  through  Six 

The  following  are  suggested  objectives  for  elementary  school 
Industrial  Arts  activities  :3 

1.  To  help  the  child  understand  what  is  going  on  about  him  in 
the  industrial  world : 

a.  Materials  that  are  used — their  sources  and  character- 
istics. 

b.  Products  into  which  they  are  made  and  their  values- — 
intrinsic,  aesthetic,  utilitarian. 

c.  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  materials — the 
causes,  the  effects. 

(1)  Struggles  and  problems  of  all  people  who  have  made 
the  changes  from  early  times. 

(2)  Tools  and  processes  they  used. 

d.  Continued  progress  in  industry: 

(1)  Constant  search  for  new  materials  and  methods. 

(2)  Contributions  of  science  to  this  progress. 

2.  To  give  him  many  opportunities  to  express  himself  con- 
cretely in  a  variety  of  media,  always  expecting  that  there 
will  be  a  constantly  improving  technique  with  maturity  and 
experience. 

3.  To  open  a  field  of  leisure-time  activities  in  which  he  may 
find  an  interest. 

4.  To  contribute  toward  his  acquiring  the  habit  of  thinking  a 
job  through : 

a.  Seeing  the  thing  to  be  done. 


3U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts.  Industrial  Arts:  Its  Interpretation 
in  American  Schools.    Bulletin  1937,  No.  34.    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,    pp.  17-40. 
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b.  Taking  account  of  the  situation — its  resources,  limita- 
tions, and  possibilities. 

c.  Trying  to  foresee  and  avoid  difficulties. 

d.  Making  definite  but  tentative  plans  before  beginning 
work. 

e.  Evaluating  the  work  as  it  progresses,  so  that  as  little 
time,  effort,  and  materials  as  possible  will  be  wasted 
because  of  error. 

5.  To  further  the  development  of  his  appreciation  of  various 
people  in  terms  of  their  culture: 

a.  The  interdependence  of  peoples  in — 

(1)  Supplying  materials. 

(2)  Making  changes. 

(3)  Sharing  new  ideas  and  methods. 

b.  Modern  industry's  use  of  many  of  the  principles  and 
processes  discovered  by  early  people. 

c.  The  complexity  and  possibilities  of  modern  machines  as 
compared  with  primitive  tools  and  devices. 

6.  To  help  him  become  a  wiser  consumer  and  a  more  intelligent 
participant  in  a  society  that  is  markedly  industrial. 

In  these  grades  Industrial  Arts  experiences  can  be  guided  by 
the  regular  classroom  teacher.  Facilities  should  be  provided  so 
that  simple  construction  and  experimentation  can  be  carried  on 
in  the  classroom. 

School  Years  Seven  through  Twelve 

Upon  approaching  the  secondary  school  the  interests  of  pupils 
are  such  as  to  warrant  the  provision  of  special  facilities  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  work  and  a  teacher  who  has  been  professionally 
educated  in  this  field. 

Industrial  Arts  work  in  grades  seven  and  eight  should  be 
exploratory  and  designed  to  utilize  the  natural  curiosity  of  youth. 
It  should  introduce  the  pupils  to  many  of  the  principal  hand  tools 
used  in  different  crafts.  Although  the  work  is  elementary,  it 
should  be  a  foundation  for  the  courses  to  follow  and  should  pro- 
vide a  substantial  basis  for  such  work. 

Industrial  Arts  activities  in  these  grades  are  important  because 
of  the  strong  desire  in  young  people  to  be  active.  The  shop,  or 
classroom,  should  be  a  place  where  pupils  can  create  those 
articles  which  they  have  wanted  to  make  and  which  they  could 
not  because  the  home  provided  no  opportunity.  The  program 
should  include  opportunities  for  cooperative  planning  and  work 
as  well  as  the  wise  use  and  care  of  hand  tools.  The  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  sound  work  habits  and  to  appreciate 
good  workmanship. 
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Among  the  Industrial  Arts  activities  that  may  be  organized  for 
instruction  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and  abilities  of  pupils, 
both  girls  and  boys,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  minimum 
essentials : 

Drawing  as  a  phase  of  planning  and  problem  solving  becomes 
an  activity  of  paramount  importance  in  connection  with  all  con- 
struction of  experimental  projects.  Drawing  as  such  should  be 
approached  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  as  a  graphic 
language. 

Woodworking  should  include  a  study  of  local,  State,  and 
national  wood  using  industries,  wood  resources,  and  economic 
problems,  as  well  as  provision  for  the  construction  of  some  useful 
project. 

Metalworking  experiences  should  be  enriched  in  most  schools 
so  as  to  be  more  representative  of  major  industrial  processes  and 
trends. 

.  Electricity.  This  is  an  area  which  has  many  possibilities  in 
the  modern  school  program,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  introduced  in 
existing  shops  with  a  minimum  of  expense  for  equipment.  An 
extensive  outline  is  included  here  as  an  example  of  topics  which 
might  be  included. 

Other  Industrial  Arts  Areas.  In  addition  to  the  areas  of 
drawing,  woodworking,  metalworking,  and  electricity  mentioned 
above,  such  areas  as  printing,  ceramics,  automotives  and  textiles 
should  be  developed  when  facilities  can  be  made  available. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  possibilities  offered  by  Industrial 
Arts,  the  following  outline  is  suggested  as  a  possible  unit  for 
inclusion  in  Industrial  Arts  at  the  secondary  level. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTED  PUPIL  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  ELECTRICAL  AREA 
OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM4 

1.  The  Contribution  of  Electricity  to  Civilization,  (a)  Power  generation, 
(b)  Power  transmission.  (c)  Lighting.  (d)  Heating  devices, 
(e)  Communications. 

2.  Famous  Men  in  the  Development  of  the  Use  of  Electricity  and  Electri- 
cal Devices.  (a)  Franklin.  (b)  Morse.  (c)  Bell.  (d)  Edison, 
(e)  Steinmetz.    (f )  Marconi. 

3.  Types  of  Electricity  and  Fundamental  Electrical  Principles,  (a)  Static 
electricity,    (b)  Current  electricity. 


4From  an  outline  prepared  by  S.  C.  High  and  students  enrolled  in  Curriculum  Making  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  1942. 
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4.  Generation  of  Electricity.  (a)  Chemically.  (b)  Thermally.  (c) 
Mechanically. 

5.  Transmission  of.  Electricity,  (a)  Kinds  and  sizes  of  wire,  (b)  Cir- 
cuits, (c)  Direct  current  transmission,  (d)  Transformers  and  alter- 
nating current  electricity.  (e)  Private  and  public  utilities  trans- 
mission. 

6.  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Communications,  (a)  Radio,  (b)  Telegraph 
and  teletype,    (c)  Telephone,    (d)  Facsimile,    (e)  Television. 

7.  Uses  of  Electricity  in  the  Home,  (a)  Light,  (b)  Heat,  (c)  Power, 
(d)  Refrigeration.  (e)  Consumer  problems  in  selecting,  buying, 
using,  and  maintaining  electrical  equipment,    (f)  Safety  practices. 

8.  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Transportation,  (a)  Electric  railroads,  (b) 
Diesel-electric  railroads,  (c)  Diesel-electric  ships,  (d)  Street  car 
systems,  (e)  Electric  automobiles,  (f)  Auto  ignition,  (g)  Radio 
beams,  SOS  calls,  block  signals  and  other  safety  devices. 

9.  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Lighting,  (a)  Types  of  lamps,  (b)  Types  of 
lighting — what  constitutes  good  lighting,  (c)  Lighting  terminology, 
(d)  Fixtures. 

10.  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Decoration  and  Advertising,  (a)  Illuminated 
signs.  (b)  Electric  signs.  (c)  Decoration  of  building  exteriors, 
(d)  Other  uses. 

11.  Electricity  in  the  Field  of  Health  and  Medicine.  (a)  Electro- 
surgery,  (b)  Electric  hearing,  (c)  Electro-cardiograph,  (d)  Fever 
induction  by  short  radio  waves,  (e)  Indoor  ultra-violet  light,  (f) 
X-rays. 

12.  Uses  of  Electricity  in  Modern  Industry.  (a)  Power.  (b)  Heat. 
.(c)  Light.  (d)  Automatic  recording  and  control  devices.  (e) 
Miscellaneous. 

13.  Some  Common  Occupations  in  the  Field  of  Electricity,  (a)  Electrical 
engineers,  (b)  Electricians.  Note:  The  U.  S.  Census  lists  about  a 
hundred  different  occupations  in  this  field. 

14.  Some  Suggested  Pupil  Projects,  (a)  Things  to  do.  (b)  Things  to 
make,    (c)  Topics  for  discussion,    (d)  Places  to  visit. 

Organization  and  Equipment. 

School  officials  should  make  provision  for  Industrial  Arts  in 
each  of  the  four  years  in  the  high  school  with  special  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  first  two  years.  For  the  great  majority  of  high 
schools  in  North  Carolina  the  "General  Shop"  plan  of  organiza- 
tion is  considered  most  suitable.  In  a  general  shop  several  types 
of  work  may  be  carried  on  in  one  room  under  the  supervision  of 
one  teacher.  A  variety  of  learning  experiences  selected  from  such 
fields  as  the  following  should  be  provided :  drawing  and  planning, 
woodwork,  metal  work,  electricity,  automotives,  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, printing,  and  photography.  Space  and  equipment  should  be 
provided  for  classes  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  pupils.  Sixty  square 
feet  of  floor  space  should  be  allowed  for  each  pupil,  including  the 
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space  utilized  by  benches,  equipment,  and  storage  facilities. 
Shops  should  not  contain  less  than  1500  square  feet  with  a  width 
to  length  ratio  of  1-2. 

The  equipment  need  not  be  expensive,  but  should  be  adequate 
and  suitable  in  providing  experiences  representative  of  those  pro- 
cesses used  in  industry.  The  functions  of  Industrial  Arts  cannot 
be  attained  when  only  woodwork  or  woodwork  and  mechanical 
drawing  experiences  are  provided.  These  experiences  may  have 
values  that  are  good,  but  are  not  considered  sufficient  for  a 
modern  program  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Time  Allotment. 

The  time  allotted  to  each  class  in  Industrial  Arts  will  depend  on 
the  school  organization.  At  the  secondary  school  level  it  is 
recommended  that  not  less  than  one  class  period  a  day  (one  hour) 
be  allotted  to  this  program.  If  the  high  school  is  operated  with 
class  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  or  less,  a  double  period  should 
be  used  daily. 

One  year  of  Industrial  Arts  work  offered  for  one  class  hour 
daily,  when  the  school  is  organized  on  the  clock  hour  basis,  should 
be  allowed  the  same  credit  toward  graduation  as  is  allowed  for 
any  other  subject. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Certain  requirements  must  be  met  when  State  and  Federal 
funds  are  used  to  reimburse  vocational  education  programs  of 
home  economics,  agriculture,  trades  and  industries  and  distribu- 
tive education.  In  such  cases  the  following  general  recommenda- 
tions are  made : 

1.  Vocational  home  economics  and  agriculture  should  be 
offered  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  public  school. 

2.  Courses  in  business  education  and  trade  and  industrial 
education  should  be  offered  during  the  student's  last  two 
years  in  school  in  preparation  for  employment.  Terminal 
courses  should  precede  or  accompany  employment. 

3.  Adequate  equipment  and  space  should  be  provided  for  each 
area  of  vocational  education. 

The  content  of  the  vocational  education  courses  is  planned  on 
the  assumption  that  students  have  had  many  experiences  during 
the  years  prior  to  enrolling  in  these  classes  which  have  prepared 
them  for  this  instruction. 

Home  living  or  educative  experience  in  relation  to  family  life 
has  been  included  in  the  program  of  each  grade.  Most  fre- 
quently through  social  studies,  science,  art  and  health,  pupils 
have  had  instruction  in  kinds  and  care  of  houses,  foods,  nutrition 
and  gardening,  home  furnishings,  different  types  of  clothing,  and 
family  relationships.  These  make  an  interesting  and  worthwhile 
contribution  to  more  intensive  training  offered  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  twelve  year  program. 

Interest  in  rural  living  and  agriculture  have  been  fostered 
through  the  study  of  gardens  and  food  production,  animal  and 
plant  life,  country  life  and  how  people  earn  a  living  in  rural 
areas  and  shops. 

Shop  activities,  the  study  of  community  workers,  and  how 
people  earn  their  living  can  and  do  contribute  to  awakening 
interest  in  trade  and  industrial  education  and  distributive  edu- 
cation. 

These  experiences  should  be  so  planned  by  teachers  and  pupils 
that  all  activities  are  meaningful  both  for  the  present  and  in 
preparation  for  more  intensive  training  as  students  progress  in 
the  twelve  year  program.  These  experiences  should  be  in  proper 
balance  with  social,  health,  number  and  language  skills  through- 
out all  grades. 
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Specific  attention  should  be  given  to  the  dissemination  of  occu- 
pational information  of  the  community,  the  region,  and  the 
Nation  at  some  time  previous  to  enrollment  in  special  courses, 
whether  vocational  or  non-vocational. 

I.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  economics  is  that  phase  of  education  primarily  concerned 
with  the  development  and  maintenance  of  satisfying  home  life 
through  the  building  of  desirable  relationships  within  the  family 
and  its  members,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  resources  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  family  and 
community  groups.  This  interpretation  of  education  for  home- 
making  is  expressed  in  the  principle  underlying  the  three  year 
high  school  program  suggested  herein. 

It  includes  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  family, 
care  and  guidance  of  children,  maintenance  of  health  and  home 
care  of  the  sick,  the  management  of  all  resources  available  to  the 
home,  maintenance  of  satisfactory  family  relationships,  and  the 
application  of  art,  music  and  literature  to  the  home. 

While  no  course  has  been  set  up  for  boys,  it  is  believed  that  this 
course  of  study  offers  many  suggestions.  Emphasis  given  any 
unit  of  work  will  depend  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class 
members  and  the  type  of  the  community. 

A.  General  Requirements. 

The  course  must  be  designed  for  students  14  years  of  age  or 
older.  There  must  be  a  minimum  of  300  minutes  per  week  of 
instruction.  Five  hour  periods  each  week  or  two  periods  daily  of 
less  than  sixty  minutes  each  will  meet  requirements.  One  unit 
of  credit  is  given  for  each  year  of  instruction  completed  by  the 
pupil. 

B.  Objectives  for  the  High  School  Home  Economics  Program. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
individual  pupils,  their  homes,  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  adapting  the  course  of  study. 

To  provide  experience  for  the  pupils  which  will  promote  their 
intelligent  and  independent  solution  of  personal  and  home 
problems. 

To  use  the  home  and  personal  experiences  of  the  pupils  as 
materials  of  instruction  for  enriching  the  homemaking  course. 

To  measure  the  results  of  instruction  in  terms  of  pupil  growth 
through  observable  evidences  in  the  students  and  in  their  homes. 
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To  guide  the  student  : 

1.  As  an  individual: 

a.  In  understanding  the  contribution  that  homemaking 
training  may  make  in  setting  up  and  attaining  personal, 
social,  home  and  vocational  goals. 

b.  In  understanding  the  vital  relation  of  beauty  to  every- 
day living  through  the  discovery  and  use  of  the 
beautiful. 

c.  In  developing  some  basic  judgment  for  planning  and 
using  one's  own  money,  time,  and  energy. 

d.  In  making  and  maintaining  satisfactory  relations  with 
others. 

e.  Toward  an  understanding  of  growing  personalities  and 
the  home  as  a  place  for  the  best  development  of  each 
member  of  the  family  group. 

2.  As  a  member  of  the  home,  in  gaining  an  understanding  of, 
and  greater  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  individual  and 
family  resources. 

3.  As  a  member  of  the  community,  in  developing  skills  in  the 
management  of  resources  as  they  affect  the  individual,  the 
home  and  the  community. 

C.    Suggested  Set-Up  for  a  Three  Year  Program  in  Home 
Economics. 

Sharing  Home  Life  for  the  Fullest  Possible  Development  of  the 
Individual  as  a  Member  of  the  Family  and  the  Making  of 
Optimum  Contribution  to  the  Home  and  to  the  Community. 

First  Year 

Problem:  Directing  the  attention  of  the  individual  toward  per- 
sonal development. 

Objective:  Understanding  of  the  relationship  of  personal  de- 
velopment to  everyday  living. 

Approach:  The  individual,  through  consideration  of  continuous 
personal  development,  contributes  to  the  family  and 
her  social  group— 

1.  Personal  grooming  and  health  as  it  affects  one's 
appearance. 

2.  Satisfying  surroundings — clothing  as  it  affects 
the  high  school  girl. 

3.  Food  as  it  affects  the  high  school  girl. 

4.  Personal  and  social  development. 
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Second  Year 

Problem:  Encouraging  the  integration  of  the  individual  and 
her  home  life. 

Objective:  Understanding  of,  and  greater  ability  to  make  the 
best  use  of,  individual  and  family  resources. 

Approach:  The  individual,  as  a  thoughtful  participant  in  the 
use  of  home  resources,  contributes  to  happy  family 
life. 

1.  Food  for  the  family. 

2.  Maintenance  of  health. 

3.  Clothing  for  the  family. 

4.  Living  together. 

5.  Making  surroundings  livable  and  attractive. 

Third  Year 

Problem:  Emphasizing  the  development  of  individual  inter- 
ests and  skills  for  a  fuller  home  and  community 
life. 

Objective:  Developing  skills  in  the  management  of  resources 
as  they  affect  the  individual,  the  home,  and  the 
community. 

Approach:  The  individual  establishes  relationship  between 
the  home  and  the  community  through  vocational 
skills  and  avocational  interests. 

1.  Planning  for  a  vocation. 

a.  Training. 

b.  Wage  earning. 

c.  Marriage  and  homemaking. 

2.  Developing  avocational  interests. 

a.  Participation  in  clubs  and  other  group  activi- 
ties. 

b.  Following  individual  hobby  interests. 

c.  Community  recreation. 

(Red  Cross  Unit  in  Home  Nursing  might  be 
included  this  year  if  desired.) 

II.  Vocational  agriculture 

The  purposes  of  the  course  in  vocational  agriculture  are: 
To  train  boys  for  proficiency  and  successful  establishment  in 
farming. 

To  train  for  effective  citizenship  in  a  rural  community  and 
for  a  happier  and  more  useful  life  on  the  farm  and  in 
vocations  related  to  agriculture. 
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To  provide  subject  matter  and  experience  most  vital  in  the 
education  of  boys  for  agricultural  occupations  and  rural 


The  course  outline  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the 
teacher  in  building  his  course  of  study  based  on  present  and 
prospective  needs  of  the  community.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
changes  in  agriculture  and  in  education  are  rapidly  taking  place, 
the  course  of  study  should  be  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  adjustments  from  time  to  time  made 
necessary  by  these  changes. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  centered  on  enterprises  repre- 
sented by  the  boys  home  project  work  and  the  needs  of  the  farm. 

A.  Certain  general  requirements  are  to  be  met  by  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture: 

1.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  14  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  Seven  60  minute  periods  or  five  90  minute  periods  per 
week  of  instruction  must  be  provided. 

3.  A  properly  qualified  teacher  must  be  employed. 

4.  Adequate  equipment  and  travel  for  teacher  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

5.  One  unit  of  credit  is  given  for  each  year,  or  a  total  of  four 
units  for  four  years. 

6.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  department  of  vocational  agri- 
culture the  high  school  must  have  a  total  enrollment  of  at 
least  100. 

7.  The  course  in  vocational  agriculture  must  be  given  during 
the  last  four  years — grades  9,  10,  11  and  12. 

8.  Each  student  is  required  to  have  a  project  program  each 
year. 

B.  Suggested  Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Vocational  Agri- 


life. 


culture: 


First  Year 
Exploration  and 


Second  Year 

Guidance  and  Occupational 
Study 

Current  Issues  and  Problems 
Farm  Shop 
Farm  Surveys 
Project  Study 
F.  F.  A. 

Exchange  of  Classes  with 


Agricultural  Occupations 
Current  Issues  and  • 


Problems 
Farm  Shop 
Farm  Surveys 
Project  Records 
F.  F.  A. 


Home  Economics 
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Fourth  Year 

Guidance  and  Occupational 
Study 

Current  Issues  &  Problems 
Farm  Shop  &  Farm  Mechanics 
Project  Study 
F.  F.  A. 

Farm  Management 
Farm  Marketing 
Farm  Finance  &  Prices 
Farm  Business  Law 


Third  Year 

Guidance  and  Occupational 
Study 

Current  Issues  &  Problems 
Farm  Shop  &  Farm 

Mechanics 
Project  Study 
F.  F.  A. 

Soils  &  Fertilizer 

Feeding  Farm  Animals 

Livestock  Improvement 

Insect  &  Diseases  of  Plants 

Parasite  &  Disease  of 
Animals 

Weed  Control 

Plant  Improvement 

Advanced  Study  of  Enter- 
prises including  related 
Science 

Exchange  Classes  with 
Home  Economics 

C.  Constant  and  Elective  Enterprises — Distributed  Over  Four 
Years : 


Constant 
Dairy  Cattle 
Work  Stock 
Gardening 
Home  Orchard 


Elective 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Peanuts 

Bees 


Other  Electives 


Constant 
Corn 
Pastures 
Poultry 
Swine 

Legumes      Home  Beautification  Beef  Cattle 
Hay  &  Farm  Forestry  Sheep 

Small  Grain  Truck  Crops 

In  each  year  select  the  constants  and  electives  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  students. 
Note:    The  constant  enterprises  or  units  are  distributed  very  generally 
over  the  State  and  appear  in  practically  all  "live-at-home"  pro- 
grams.   The  elective  enterprises  are  those  which  are  important  in 
the  community,  but  which  do  not  have  a  State-wide  distribution. 

III.  FARM  FAMILY  LIVING  DAY  UNIT  COURSE 
A.  Requirements  for  the  Course. 

The  farm  family  day  unit  course  has  been  planned  for  the 
transition  period  when  schools  are  changing  from  the  eleven  to 
the  twelve  year  program.  It  is  to  be  offered  in  the  eighth  grade 
only  as  schools  change  to  the  twelve  year  system. 

It  is  recommended  for  boys  and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  enrolled  in  the  new  eighth  grade  in  rural  schools. 
It  is  an  elective  course.  All  classes  should  be  composed  of  both 
boys  and  girls. 
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This  material  is  planned  as  a  guide  for  the  agriculture  and 
home  economics  teachers  who  will  offer  it.  Each  teacher  will 
teach  that  part  for  which  he  or  she  is  trained.  The  course  should 
be  developed  jointly  by  the  teachers  after  consultation  with 
principal,  parents  and  pupils.  Reports  will  be  made  of  the  same 
type  as  required  in  the  regular  vocational  program. 

A  minimum  of  180  minutes  per  week  per  pupil  is  required. 
Two  90-minute  periods  or  three  60-minute  periods  may  be  offered 
weekly  to  meet  this  requirement. 

A  maximum  enrollment  per  section  should  not  exceed  24 
students. 

All  pupils  enrolled  in  this  course  shall  carry  out  at  least  six 
months  of  supervised  home  or  farm  practice.  This  practice  pro- 
gram will  be  supervised  by  the  teacher  best  qualified  to  do  the  job. 

The  farm  family  day  unit  course  should  consist  of  a  minimum 
of  20  lessons,  but  it  is  expected  that  more  than  20  will  be  taught 
to  give  a  well-rounded  course. 

Funds  must  be  made  available  by  the  local  school  adminis- 
trators for  necessary  supplies  and  equipment. 

Since  State  and  Federal  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  the 
salaries  of  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
first  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
regular  vocational  classes.  The  new  eighth  grade  day  unit  course 
should  in  no  way  curtail  the  regular  vocational  program  which 
includes  class  instruction,  supervised  practice  and  projects,  part 
time  and  adult  classes,  and  other  activities  related  to  the  war 
effort. 

Since  the  farm  family  day  unit  course  is  the  definite  responsi- 
bility of  the  vocational  teachers,  not  more  than  one  vocational 
period  per  day  should  be  allotted  to  either  vocational  teacher  for 
conducting  this  unit  course. 

The  following  books  have  been  approved  for  the  Farm  Family 
Living  day  unit  course  in  the  new  eighth  grade : 

Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.  1940. 

Junior  Home  Problems.    Sanborn.  1941. 

Today's  Agriculture.  Lippincott.  1938. 

Successful  Farming  in  the  South.  Smith.  1939. 
It  is  recommended  that  a  course  in  Farm  Family  Living  be 
offered  in  schools  that  have  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  This  course  should  be  taught  jointly  by  the  two 
teachers.  The  first  two  books  listed  above  are  elementary  texts 
in  Homemaking.  The  last  two  are  elementary  texts  about  Farm 
Life.  If  a  school  has  a  home  economics  teacher  and  an  agriculture 
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teacher,  it  is  recommended  that  one  book  per  student  be  ordered 
from  this  group,  with  the  quantities  divided  equally  among  the 
four  titles.  (Example :  7  copies  of  each  book  for  the  use  of  28 
pupils.)  If  a  school  has  only  a  home  economics  teacher,  the  agri- 
culture books  should  not  be  ordered.  If  a  school  has  only  an 
agriculture  teacher,  the  homemaking  books  should  not  be 
ordered.  If  a  school  has  neither  an  agriculture  teacher  nor  a 
home  economics  teacher,  this  course  should  not  be  offered. 

B.  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

1.  The  teacher  of  home  economics  and  the  teacher  of  agri- 
culture should  jointly  develop  the  Farm  Family  Living 
teaching  program,  which  in  their  opinion  will  emphasize 
vital  problems  of  their  students  and  the  farm  families 
which  they  represent.  The  problems  suggested  in  section 
D,  below,  may  be  used  as  a  general  guide. 
2.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  develop  the  attitude 
that  "a  farm  is  a  place  to  live  as  well  as  a  place  to  make  a 
living"  by  emphasizing  this  philosophy  throughout  the 
course. 

3.  The  joint  teaching  program  of  the  two  vocational  teachers 
should  indicate  definitely  the  responsibility  of  each  as  to 
topics  to  be  taught,  activities  to  be  directed,  projects  to  be 
supervised  and  services  to  be  rendered.  Generally,  the 
teacher  of  home  economics  should  assume  responsibility 
for  all  activities,  projects  and  services  in  the  field  of  home 
economics,  and  the  teacher  of  agriculture  for  similar  re- 
sponsibilities in  his  field. 

4.  In  planning  for  and  teaching  the  selected  problems,  activi- 
ties of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  and  group  should  be 
emphasized. 

5.  Careful  plans  should  be  made  to  make  each  lesson  an  in- 
teresting and  desirable  experience. 

6.  Each  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity  and  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  group  projects  at  school. 

7.  Each  pupil  should  apply  information  by  conducting  pro- 
ject work  at  home. 

8.  Study  and  pupil  experiences  should  be  conducted  in  a 
democratic  way  in  order  to  develop  effectiveness  in  critical 
thinking  and  genuine  cooperative  activity. 

9.  A  minimum  of  20  lessons  is  required  for  the  Farm  Family 
Living  day-unit  course,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
longer  period  of  time  be  given  when  possible  in  order  to 
offer  well-rounded  units. 
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10.  It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  supplement  the 
material  in  the  adopted  books  with  their  school  and  local 
libraries  and  with  actual  local  materials,  charts,  film  strips, 
slides  and  other  helps  from  the  various  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

C.  Objectives 

To  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in  a  more 

satisfying  farm  family  living. 
To  develop  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  individual  regarding 

his  responsibility  to  the  farm  family. 
To  acquire  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  in  performing  simple 

home  and  farm  practices. 
To  develop  a  consciousness  of  economic  values  as  applied  to 

the  farm  and  home. 
To  establish  desirable  health  habits. 

D.  Suggested  Problems1 

1.  Feeding  the  Farm  Family. 

2.  Clothing  the  Farm  Family. 

3.  Care,  Repair,  and  Construction  of  Simple  Farm  Equipment. 

4.  Living  Together  in  the  Farm  Family  Group. 

5.  Safeguarding  the  Health  of  the  Farm  Family. 

6.  Providing  Recreation  for  the  Farm  Family  and  Friends. 

7.  Providing  and  Managing  the  Farm  Family  Income. 

8.  The  Farm  Family  and  Its  Place  in  the  Community. 

9.  The  Care  and  Wise  Use  of  Nature's  Gifts. 

10.  Making  the  Home  Comfortable,  Convenient  and  Attractive. 

IV.  URBAN  FAMILY  LIVING  DAY  UNIT  COURSE 

A.  Requirements  for  the  Course. 

The  urban  family  living  program  has  been  planned  for  the 
transition  period  when  schools  are  changing  from  the  eleven  to 
the  twelve  year  program.  It  is  to  be  offered  in  the  eighth  grade 
only  as  schools  change  to  the  twelve  year  system. 

It  is  recommended  for  boys  and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  enrolled  in  the  new  eighth  grade  in  urban  schools. 
All  classes  should  be  composed  of  both  boys  and  girls.  The  en- 
rollment should  not  exceed  24  students  in  a  single  section.  It  is 
an  elective,  non-credit  course. 

A  minimum  of  180  minutes  per  week  per  pupil  is  required. 
Two  90-minute  periods  or  three  60-minute  periods  may  be 
offered  weekly  to  meet  this  requirement.  Periods  shorter  than 
60  minutes  must  be  double. 

*A  detailed  outline  showing  how  each  of  these  problems  may  be  developed  is  given  on  pp. 
6-15  of  Publication  No.  240,  Farm  Family  Living  Day  Unit  Program,  which  has  been  distributed 

to  all  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
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The  urban  family  living  course  should  consist  of  a  minimum 
of  20  lessons,  but  it  is  expected  that  more  than  20  will  be  taught 
to  give  a  well  rounded  course. 

Pupils  enrolled  in  this  course  are  expected  to  conduct  home  and 
family  projects  in  connection  with  their  classroom  instruction. 
Reports  will  be  made  of  the  same  type  as  required  in  the  regular 
vocational  program. 

The  program  should  be  developed  by  the  home  economics 
teacher  after  consultation  with  the  parents  and  pupils.  It  is 
desirable  that  group  meetings  of  parents  and  pupils  be  held. 

Funds  must  be  made  available  by  the  local  school  administra- 
tion for  necessary  supplies  and  equipment. 

If  a  school  does  not  have  a  home  economics  teacher,  this  course 
should  not  be  offered.  When  the  urban  family  living  course  is  the 
definite  responsibility  of  the  vocational  teacher,  not  more  than 
one  vocational  period  per  day  should  be  allotted  for  this  course. 

Since  State  and  Federal  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  the 
salaries  of  vocational  teachers  of  home  economics,  first  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  students  enrolled  in  the  regular 
vocational  classes.  The  new  eighth  grade  course  should  in  no 
way  curtail  the  regular  vocational  program  which  includes  class 
instruction,  supervised  practice  and  projects,  part  time  and  adult 
classes,  and  other  activities  related  to  the  war  effort. 

The  following  books  have  been  approved  for  the  Urban  Family 
Living  course  in  the  new  eighth  grade : 

Junior  Home  Problems.    Sanborn.  1941. 
Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.  1940. 

If  a  school  has  a  home  economics  teacher,  it  is  recommended 
that  one  book  per  pupil  be  ordered,  with  quantities  divided 
equally  between  the  two  titles. 

B.  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

1.  The  teacher  should  recognize  the  value  of  knowing  her 
student's  homes  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  content  of 
the  course,  as  this  understanding  will  emphasize  vital 
problems  of  her  students  and  the  homes  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  problems  suggested  in  section  D,  below,  may  be 
used  as  a  general  guide. 

2.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  develop  on  the  part  of 
students  an  appreciation  for  their  homes  and  their  respon- 
sibilities as  family  members. 

3.  In  planning  for  and  solving  the  selected  problems,  activi- 
ties of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  and  group  should  be 
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emphasized:  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  group  projects  at  school  as  well  as  to  conduct  project 
work  at  home. 

Careful  plans  should  be  made  so  that  each  lesson  will  be  an 
interesting  and  desirable  experience." 
Teacher  and  pupil  experiences  should  be  such  as  to  develop 
an  effective  and  critical  analysis  of  family  living. 
It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  supplement  material  in  the 
adopted  texts  with  other  materials  from  their  school  and 
local  libraries  and  with  charts,  film  strips,  slides  and  other 
helps  from  various  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

€.  Objectives. 

£  1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  factors  contributing  to 
a  more  satisfying  family  life, 

2.  To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  on  the  part 
of  each  student  regarding  her  part  in  fostering  a  more 
wholesome  home  life. 

3.  To  become  alert  in  observing  and  performing  simple  home 
*  duties. 

]  4.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  economic  values  and  some  of 
the  larger  financial  obligations  of  the  family, 

...  5,  To  form  habits  which  will  be  conducive  to  the  improved 
health  of  each  student.   " 

D.  Suggested  Problems. 

h  Living  Together  in  the  Family. 

2.  Feeding  the  Family. 

3.  Selection,  Care,  and  Simple  Repair  of  Garments. 

4.  Care,  Repair,  and  Construction  of  Simple  Home  Equip- 
ment. - 

5.  Safeguarding  the  Health  of  the  Family. 

6.  Providing  Recreation  for  the  Family  and  Friends. 

7.  The  Family's  Place  in  the  Community. 

8.  Making  the  Home  Comfortable,  Convenient  and  Attractive. 

9.  Wisely  Using  and  Contributing  to  the  Family  Income. 

10.  Personal  Improvement. 

11.  Care  and  Wise  Use  of  Natural  Resources  and  Public 
Property. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  these  problems  may  be  developed,  a 
suggested  outline  for  problem  nine  is  given  here : 
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WISELY  USING  AND  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE 
FAMILY  INCOME 


Suggested  Content 


1.  Function  of  a  budget  in  the  wise 
use  of  income. 

2.  Planning  how  the  family  income 
should  be  spent. 

a.  Wise  selection,  use  and  con- 
servation of  available  family 
commodities. 

b.  Learning  to  plan  expendi- 
tures within  personal  in- 
come or  fair  share  of  the 
family  income. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  family  in- 
come. 

a.  Finding  means  of  supple- 
menting family  income 
through  spare  time  work. 

b.  Contributing  to  family  in- 
come through  cooperative 
services  of  family  members. 

c.  Assuming  some  responsi- 
bility for  younger  children 
who  need  care. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


Find  out  ways  in  which  the  use  of  a 
budget  may  make  the  home  a 
happy  place  in  which  to  live. 

Make  a  study  of  some  family  bud- 
gets. 

Evaluate  budget  items. 

Conserve  food,  clothing,  home  fur- 
nishings, and  home  equipment  by 
wise  buying,  careful  use,  early 
repair,  and  careful  replacement. 

Take  field  trips  to  stores  and  mar- 
kets to  study  qualities  and  prices. 

Find  different  possibilities  for  work 
during  spare  time  to  supplement 
personal  and  family  income,  re- 
view biographies  or  early  life 
history  of  prominent  men  and 
women  to  find  what  spare  time 
jobs  they  held  when  a  similar 
age. 

In  addition  to  increased  income, 
discuss  values  received  and  new 
things  learned  from  different 
kinds  of  work. 

Evaluate  work  done  by  mother  and 
other  members  of  the  family  in 
terms  of  indirectly  adding  to  the 
family  income. 

Observe  activities  of  young  children 
in  the  home  or  neighborhood. 
Make  a  study  of  the  importance 
of  having  younger  children  learn 
good  physical  and  mental  health 
habits  early. 

Supervise  children  on  playground 
or  at  home. 

Make  a  list  of  and  supervise  some 
of  the  desirable  health  practices 
of  younger  children  at  home. 

Plan  and  prepare  simple  meals 
which  children  eat. 

Select  and  tell  stories  to  small  chil- 
dren. Teach  children  suitable 
games. 

Keep  account  of  personal  money 
spent  for  a  period  of  time. 

Make  and  use  personal  budget. 
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Silks  and  Rayons  Kitchen  Utensils 

Stretching  the  Food  Dollar  Household  Textiles 
Dairy  Products  Money  Management  Principles 

Fabrics  '     Stretching  the  Clothing  Dollar 

Hosiery  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Meats 

These  pamphlets  are  published  by  the  Household  Finance 
Corporation,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  2*4# 
each. 

Women's  Dresses  and  Slips.  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1851. 
1940.  51. 

Buying  Boy's  Suits.   Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1877.  5^. 
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These  pamphlets  are  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Y.  Trade  and  industrial  education 

Since  the  Trade  and  Industrial  program  of  vocational  education 
has  for  its  objective  preparing  students  to  enter  advantageously 
their  life's  work  and  since  the  minimum  age  for  employment  in 
most  skilled  trades  is  18  years,  a  two-year  course  should  not  be 
started  until  the  student  is  16  years  old.  This  arrangement  gives 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  foundation  in  high 
school,  including  studies  in  occupations,  which  will  help  him  to 
select  more  intelligently  the  work  for  which  he  is  most  suited. 

The  Trade  and  Industrial  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
offers  two  types  of  courses  for  high  school  students:  (1)  Day 
Trade.    (2)  Diversified  Occupations. 
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A.    The  Day  Trade  Program. 

The  Day  Trade  program  is  school  shop  training,  planned  to 
prepare  students  specifically  for  skilled  trades.  This  type  should 
be  considered  by  the  larger  centers  where  the  schools  have 
sufficient  enrollment  to  provide  groups  with  similar  objectives 
large  enough  for  a  class,  and  where  the  community  has  sufficient 
industries  to  absorb  the  number  trained  in  the  trade  or  industry 
in  which  it  seems  advisable  to  offer  the  course. 

Aims  of  the  Course 

The  aims  of  this  type  of  course  are  very  definitely  vocational. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  some  specific  training  in 
one  of  the  trades  to  be  taught.  The  boy  who  receives  this  in- 
struction will  not  emerge  as  a  journeyman,  but  he  will  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction  which  will  develop  in  him  some  of  the 
skills  useful  in  the  trade  of  his  choice,  and  much  valuable  infor- 
mation will  be  acquired  which  will  serve  as  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  a  successful  workman. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Pupils  must  be  16  years  of  age.  The  student  should  have  the 
ability  to  profit  from  the  instruction.  He  should  want  the  course ; 
that  is,  he  should  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  trade  being 
taught.  There  is  no  requirement  as  to  school  grade  completion. 

Time  Needed  for  Training 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  requires  that  at  least  half  of  the  school 
time  be  given  to  shop  work.  To  be  specific,  three  clock  hours 
daily  must  be  provided  for  this  course. 

In  most  cases  two  year  courses  should  be  planned ;  however,  no 
definite  recommendations  can  be  made  about  the  length  of  the 
course.  What  is  more  important  is  the  progress  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  taking  the  training.  One  boy,  after  1%  years 
may  be  ready  for  successful  entrance  into  the  trade  while  another 
may  spend  2  or  3  years  in  the  school  shop  before  placement. 

Size  of  the  Class 

This  is  a  "doing"  level  of  attainment  rather  than  an  apprecia- 
tion level;  therefore,  more  individual  attention  is  necessary.  To 
be  effective,  certainly  not  more  than  20  students  should  be  as- 
signed to  any  one  class.  An  ideal  situation  is  12  to  16  students. 

Content  of  the  Course 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  set  up  any  suggested  outline 
of  a  course  to  be  followed.  The  competent  instructor  should  be 
able  to  make  necessary  analysis  of  the  trades  to  be  taught.  He 
should  select  from  these  analyses  the  units  that  can  be  offered 
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with  the  equipment  he  has  and  arrange  these  units  in  their 
proper  sequence  for  presentation.  Some  pupils  may  complete  all 
of  the  units,  whereas  others  may  complete  only  a  part  of  them. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  pupils  can  be  assigned  to 
such  classes  as  English,  civics,  history  and  arithmetic. 

Credit  Toward  Graduation 

For  the  three  hour  period  two  credits  should  be  allowed ;  then 
if  the  pupil  is  enrolled  in  two  other  academic  subjects,  he  should 
have  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work  units  of  credit  comparable  in 
number  to  other  pupils  in  the  school.  If  he  starts  his  trade  course 
in  his  junior  year  and  completes  this  along  with  his  academic 
class  work  satisfactorily,  he  should  be  graduated  from  the  high 
school  just  like  any  other  pupil. 

B.    The  Diversified  Occupations  Plan. 

Diversified  Occupations  is  a  form  of  part-time  education  used 
to  train  high  school  students  in  a  variety  of  occupations.  It  in- 
volves a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  community  and  the  high  school.  The 
commercial  and  industrial  shops  furnish  part-time  employment  to 
students  during  school  hours.  Through  this  employment  the 
students  learn  the  manipulative  part  of  the  job  under  actual 
working  conditions,  and  are  instructed  by  a  journeyman  worker 
recognized  by  his  trade  as  an  expert  mechanic.  The  school 
facilities  are  used  to  furnish  the  technical  subject  material  re- 
lated to  the  job  being  learned.  The  schools  provide  a  qualified 
coordinator  who  supervises  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  related 
technical  information.  This  coordinator  also  visits  at  regular 
intervals  the  students  during  their  work  period  in  industry.  It  is 
his  duty  to  correlate  closely  the  related  material  with  the  kind  of 
jobs  the  pupils  do. 

The  word  "diversified"  is  used  because  one  coordinator  super- 
vises the  work  and  directs  the  studies  in  a  great  variety  of 
occupations.  In  his  study  room  there  may  be  represented  as 
many  occupational  interests  as  there  are  students  present.  Each 
one  is  following  an  outline  of  study  especially  arranged  for  the 
occupation  of  his  choice. 

Advantages  of  the  Program 

This  program  has  the  merit  of  being  of  advantage  to  the  school, 
to  the  employer,  and  to  the  student.  For  the  student  it  makes 
possible  a  type  of  training  that  could  not  otherwise  be  provided ; 
especially  is  this  true  when  only  one  or  two  students  desire  train- 
ing in  any  one  occupation.   It  provides  training  for  the  student- 
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learner  in  a  real  trade  environment  and  by  a  recognized  worker  in 
good  standing  with  his  craft.  It  provides  initial  employment 
under  the  protection  and  sympathetic  guidance  of  the  coordinator. 
It  almost  guarantees  employment  immediately  upon  completion 
of  high  school.  It  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the 
occupation  of  his  choice  while  still  under  the  guidance  of  the 
public  school. 

For  the  school  this  program  makes  it  possible  to  extend  its 
vocational  offerings.  It  may  include  all  of  the  occupations  of  the 
community  that  are  willing  to  cooperate  and  are  of  the  type 
suitable  for  offering  training.  Up-to-date  laboratory  equipment 
is  made  available  to  the  school  without  expense.  Probably  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  schools  which  this  program  affords, 
next  to  that  of  being  able  to  satisfy  more  nearly  the  training 
desires  of  pupils,  is  the  connection  with  real  life  situations  in  the 
community  which  are  made  possible.  The  schools  gain  in  appre- 
ciation and  respect.  Guidance  for  these  schools  takes  on  a  new 
meaning,  because  now  there  are  means  for  implementing  com- 
plete guidance  plans. 

Requirements 

Age  of  Pupils.  In  the  North  Carolina  plan,  the  minimum  age 
to  enter  the  training  is  16  years. 

School  Grade  Completed.  If  the  school  pupil  has  been  pro- 
moted regularly  with  his  grade,  he  should  start  work  in  diveri- 
fied  occupations  at  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year.  Most  of  the 
courses  will  last  over  a  period  of  two  years;  therefore,  a  pupil 
who  starts  in  his  junior  year  can  complete  the  occupational  train- 
ing and  graduate  with  his  class. 

School  Organization 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  school  after  the  placements  have 
been  made  is  that  of  teaching  related  information.  The  student 
must  spend  a  minimum  of  two  school  periods  in  the  study  of 
information  related  to  the  occupation  and  job  on  which  he  is 
working.  This  study  must  be  supervised  and  directed  by  the 
coordinator. 

Coordinator 

As  is  the  coordinator,  so  will  be  the  diversified  occupations 
program.  He  must  be  a  good  teacher  with  a  background  of 
occupational  experience  and  education  along  with  plenty  of 
energy.  Some  of  the  major  duties  are:  Selling  the  program, 
selecting  and  placing  students,  selecting  training  agencies, 
securing  and  organizing  related  materials,  supervising  students 
in  study  and  at  work,  and  follow-up. 
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The  experience  of  forty  schools  in  North  Carolina  indicates 
that  a  properly  organized  program  in  diversified  occupations  will 
go  a  long  way  in  solving  their  vocational  training  needs.  The 
major  part  of  the  coordinator's  salary  may  be  paid  from  voca- 
tional education  funds. 

VI.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Business  education  deals  with  the  relationships,  techniques, 
attitudes  and  knowledges  necessary  for  an  individual  to  under- 
stand the  social  institutions  of  business  and  adjust  himself  to  it. 
Consequently,  business  education  is  equally  important  for  the 
person  who  intends  to  be  a  consumer  of  the  goods  and  services 
provided  by  business  as  well  as  for  the  individual  who  intends  to 
participate  in  producing  the  goods  and  services. 

Traditionally,  high  school  business  education  has  been  entirely 
vocational.  Within  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable recognition  of  the  non-vocational  or  basic  aspects  of 
business  education.  The  facts  that  many  of  the  critical  problems 
facing  the  American  people  are  economic  in  nature  and  that 
economic  activity  influences  the  life  of  every  person  have  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  new  courses  and  the  revision  of  old 
courses  to  meet  these  needs.  All  pupils,  irrespective  of  their 
occupational  objectives,  are  able  to  profit  by  basic  business 
courses.  The  responsibility  for  certain  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  efficiency,  one  of  the  objectives  of  education 
recommended  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,1  rests 
largely  with  business  education. 

Vocational  business  education  is  still  of  great  importance,  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  people  will  end  their  formal  education  with 
high  school.  Although  figures  show  that  about  21  %  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  finish  high  school,  a 
recent  survey  of  North  Carolina  youth  shows  that  only  5.2  per 
cent  attend  college.2  This  same  survey  shows  that  of  the  youth 
expressing  a  desire  for  vocational  training,  about  one-third  indi- 
cated a  desire  for  vocational  business  training.3  Vocational 
business  education  covers  training  for  all  business  occupations; 
including  workers  in  retail  stores  and  wholesale  organizations, 
(distributive  occupational  training),  and  offices  (clerical 
training). 


Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Problems  of  Education  in  American  Democracy,  p.  91. 

2Lovejoy,  Gordon  W.,  Paths  to  Maturity.  N.Y.A.  Project  No.  1-10934,  W.P.A.  Project  No. 

665-32-3-328.  1940,  page  59. 
3Ibid.  page  82. 
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A.    Suggested  Curricula  for  Various  Size  Schools. 

The  amount  of  commercial  work  to  be  placed  in  the  program  of 
study  for  any  high  school  should  be  determined  by  several 
factors : 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

2.  The  number  of  teachers. 

3.  The  local  business  worker  needs  of  the  community. 

4.  The  probable  future  plans  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

Since  local  situations  may  make  it  necessary  to  adapt  the  place- 
ment of  subjects  in  a  different  order  the  following  suggested 
curricula  are  to  be  considered  as  guides  only: 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  ONE-TEACHER  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

Year  Basic  Business  Vocational  Business 

9  and  10    Everyday  Business 
(lunit) 

Any  year  Typewriting 

or  lunit) 

11  and  12    Alternate  years  Alternate  years 

Consumer     Salesmanship  Shorthand  Bookkeeping 

Business        (^unit)  (lunit) 
unit)  or 

Bookkeeping 
and 

Business       Business  Office  Practice 

Law      Organization  (each  ^  unit) 

(^unit)      (%unit)  or 

Dictation  and 
Transcription 
(lunit) 

Possibly  the  business  courses  for  freshmen  and  sophomores 
only  can  be  offered  each  year.  Probably  there  are  sufficient 
students  to  justify  offering  first  year  typewriting  each  year.  For 
the  advanced  courses,  however,  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  probably  would  not  be  available  to  warrant 
offering  these  courses  each  year.  By  offering  them  in  alternate 
years  a  more  extensive  program  can  be  made  available  to  the 
students  of  the  small  high  school.  Other  basic  subjects  listed  on 
the  final  page  of  the  business  education  section  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  those  named  here.  It  is  suggested  that  the  basic  sub- 
jects be  open  to  all  students  and  required  of  those  planning  to 
take  vocational  business  training. 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULA  FOR  A  LARGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Year 
9  and  10 

Any  year 

10 


11  and  12 


Basic  Business 
Everyday  Business 

(lunit) 
Typewriting 

or  lunit) 
Business  Arithmetic 

(  %  unit  ) 
Economic  Geography 
(V2unit) 

Salesmanship 

(1/2unit) 
Consumer  Business 

(%un-It) 
Business  Law 

(^unit) 

Business  Organization 
(y2unit) 

Business  English 
(V2unit> 

Business  Economics 
(y2unit) 


Vocational  Business 


Senior  Year       Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Only 

Clerical  Education 
Distributive     General  Stenographic 
Education  Office 


Merchan- 
dising 

Store 
Practice 


Bookkeep- 
ing 

Clerical 
Practice 


Shorthand 


Dictation 
and 
Transcription 

Secretarial 
Practice 


B.    Basic  Business  Education. 

Basic  Business  Education  embraces  those  common  economic 
knowledges,  understandings  and  appreciations  which  are  neces- 
sary for  an  individual  to  have  in  order  to  live  happily,  intelligently 
and  fully  in  present  day  society.  The  general  purpose  of  basic 
business  courses  is  to  assist  the  pupil  in  becoming  economically 
literate  and  in  using  business  goods  and  services  in  furthering 
his  economic  efficiency.  This  phase  of  business  education  as- 
sumes paramount  importance,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
family  income  in  the  Southeast  is  less  than  $800  per  year.1  If 
families  are  to  receive  the  most  for  their  money,  they  must  be 
able  to  make  choices  intelligently,  plan  wisely,  and  spend  care- 
fully. Basic  business  education  should  help  them  do  this.  In 
addition  basic  business  education  involves  the  development  of 
business  skill  for  personal  use. 


National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1938. 
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Specifically  basic  business  education  should: 

1.  Provide  general  business  information. 

2.  Provide  occupational  information  and  guidance. 

3.  Be  used  as  a  basis  for  occupational  training. 

General  Business  Information.  Every  pupil  after  leaving 
school,  regardless  of  what  calling  he  pursues,  will  find  himself 
carrying  on  his  economic,  social  and  civic  activities  in  a  world 
dominated  by  economic  and  business  problems.  Basic  business 
is  designed  to  orient  all  pupils  into  the  business  life  and  services 
of  the  community.  Because  every  one  has  dealings  with  business, 
this  phase  of  education  is  probably  as  important  as  many  courses 
that  are  required  of  all  pupils. 

Occupational  Information  and  Guidance.  Basic  business 
courses  should  provide  adequate  occupational  and  educational  in- 
formation to  enable  pupils  to  select  business  occupations  for 
which  they  are  fitted  and  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
employment.  The  estimate  of  Prof.  Harold  Clark  of  Columbia 
University  that  the  400,000  youth  leaving  school  in  1936  chose 
to  go  into  the  professions  while  87,000  actually  succeeded,  indi- 
cates the  need  for  more  adequate  occupational  information.1 
Owing  to  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  many  of  the  business 
courses  and  the  peculiar  aptitude  demanded  for  success  in  them, 
basic  business  courses  should  provide  opportunity  for  students 
to  explore  their  own  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities,  as  part  of 
a  functional  guidance  process.  Salesmanship,  first  semester  type- 
writing, and  first  semester  bookkeeping  are  examples  of  courses 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Basis  for  Occupational  Training.  Knowledge  of  basic  busi- 
ness information  on  the  part  of  vocational  students  makes  pos- 
sible more  efficient  and  intensive  occupational  training.  Much 
information  which  contributes  to  occupational  intelligence  and  a 
fundamental  business  vocabulary  can  be  secured  from  the  basic 
business  subjects.  Thus  students  enrolled  in  occupational  courses 
will  have  a  common  background  of  fundamental  knowledges  and 
skills. 

Outcomes.  Specifically,  the  outcomes  of  basic  business  courses 
should  include  the  following:2 

1.  An  adequate,  general  fundamental  business  vocabulary. 

2.  Knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  business  services  and 
facilities  of  essential  consumer  activities. 

iHarold  F.  Clark,  "Exploring  Occupational  Trends,"  Occupations,  Vol.  14;  pp.  766-72,  May, 
1936 

Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  Evaluative  Criteria,  1940,  "Outcomes  of 
Business  Education,"  p.  92. 
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3.  An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  more  important 
economic  problems  of  everyday  life,  with  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  their  solution. 

4.  A  personality  which  will  be  welcomed  in  business  and 
society  alike. 

5.  A  general  notion  of  the  economic  nature  of  business  and 
how  it  operates,  including  intermingling  of  the  functions  of 
management,  finance,  production  marketing,  and  account- 
ing. 

6.  Business  skills  for  personal  use. 

7.  Insight  into  one's  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities  in  view 
of  the  requirements  of  specific  business  occupations. 

C.    Vocational  Business  Education. 

Occupational  training  for  business  education  aims  to  prepare 
pupils  for  specific  store  and  office  positions.  In  addition  to  the 
specific  skills  and  knowledges  needed  for  successful  participation 
in  business  as  a  worker,  this  phase  of  the  program  should  pre- 
pare pupils  to  use  these  skills  with  judgment  and  common  sense. 

Vocational  business  training  should  be  offered  when  there  is 
evidence  that : 

1.  Pupils  who  take  such  training  are  able  to,  and  actually  do, 
secure  positions  doing  work  for  which  they  were  trained,  or 

2.  Pupils  who  take  such  work  continue  their  training  in  other 
institutions,  or 

3.  Pupils  who  take  such  work,  by  virtue  of  their  training,  are 
able  to  secure  related  positions. 

Vocational  business  education  includes: 

1.  Training  for  office  or  clerical  occupations. 

2.  Training  for  distributive  occupations. 

3.  Training  to  develop  occupational  intelligence. 

Clerical  Training.  Clerical  training  is  that  phase  of  vocational 
business  training  designed  to  develop  skills,  knowledges,  and  atti- 
tudes necessary  to  secure  and  handle  competently  initial  employ- 
ment, and  to  prepare  for  possible  promotional  opportunities  in 
office  positions,  such  as  bookkeeping,  stenographic,  general  cleri- 
cal, machine  operation,  and  filing. 

Census  reports  show  that  more  than  half  of  all  office  positions 
are  of  a  general  clerical  nature.  "There  are  more  than  two  mil- 
lion general  clerical  workers  in  the  United  States — more  than 
the  number  of  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  combined."1  Cer- 
tain other  specialized  positions,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
machine  operation  and  filing,  have  also  developed  within  recent 

^onne,  Herbert  A.,  Business  Education,  Basic  Principles  and  Trends.  New  York:  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1939,  p.  202. 
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years.  The  Dictionary  of  Occupations  lists  653  job  titles  in  the 
clerical  occupations  and  238  in  insurance,  which  are  practically 
all  clerical.  Thus  there  are  nearly  900  different  clerical  jobs.1 
Obviously  the  high  schools  cannot  train  for  all  of  these  specific 
occupations,  but  should  limit  their  offerings  to  jobs  and  financial 
resources  available.  If  local  conditions,  as  determined  by  com- 
munity occupational  survey  and  follow-up  of  graduates,  bear  out 
the  above  findings,  fewer  pupils  should  be  trained  for  steno- 
graphic and  bookkeeping  positions  and  more  for  general  office 
positions.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  office  skills 
are  generally  required  to  obtain  initial  employment  even  though 
they  are  not  used  on  the  job. 

In  order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  pupils  and  society, 
clerical  training  should  be  offered  in  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school,  near  the  time  of  employment,  to  pupils  selected  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  various  occupational  levels  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated interests  and  abilities,  through  exploratory  and  try-outs 
courses  and  tests.2 

Provision  should  be  made  for  graduates  to  take  refresher, 
interim,  and  promotional  courses  in  order  to  secure  employment 
or  as  a  means  of  promotion  on  the  job. 

Distributive  Education.  This  is  the  term  generally  applied 
to  the  training  of  store  workers.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  one 
year  terminal  course  given  in  the  last  year  of  the  public  school. 
Its  objective  is  to  train  students  to  obtain  and  fill  satisfactorily 
initial  positions  in  some  retail  or  wholesale  establishment  and  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  occupational  intelligence  so  that 
they  may  win  promotion. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  business  education  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  person  out  of  every  seven  is  employed  in  some  field 
of  distribution.3  A  survey  of  Mecklenburg  County  shows  that 
more  high  school  graduates  enter  retailing  businesses  in  that 
county  than  any  other  single  occupation.4  A  study  of  the 
graduates  of  Greensboro  High  School  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

The  distributive  education  program  utilizes  the  cooperative 
training  method.  Students  spend  part  time  in  actual  employment 


*TJ.  S.  Employment  Service,  Dictionary  of  Occupations,  Vol.  I.,  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office,  1939. 

"Principles  of  Business  Education,  Eighth  Yearbook,  1942,  National  Business  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. 

3Nichols,  F.  G.,  "Commercial  Education :  Principles,  Practices,  Trends,"  In  Lee,  Edwin  A., 
Objectives  and  Problems  of  Vocational  Education,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
1938,  Chap.  XVI.  p.  436. 

♦Justice,  S.  Marion,  "Implications  of  a  Follow-up  Study  of  School  Leavers,"  Occupations, 
May,  1941,  pages  563-6. 
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(3  hours  per  day  minimum)  for  practical  laboratory  experience, 
and  part  time  in  school.  One  period  in  school  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  directly  related  materials,  correlated  with  individual 
work  experiences.  The  other  period  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
distribution  in  our  economic  system,  the  functions  of  retailing, 
and  business  organization,  control,  finance,  publicity,  merchan- 
dising and  credits. 

Any  student  may  take  the  course  who  is  at  least  16  years  of 
age,  is  able  to  profit  by  the  instruction,  and  whose  vocational 
objective  is  employment  in  some  distributive  occupation.  Com- 
plete information  regarding  this  program  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education. 

A  program  in  distributive  education  should  be  initiated  on 
evidence  of  need  in  the  community.  In  smaller  towns  where  a 
full  time  co-ordinator  cannot  be  employed,  but  where  many  high 
school  graduates  enter  retail  occupations,  they  should  be  trained 
in  the  diversified  occupations  program  or  the  business  education 
department  should  offer  for  seniors  a  vocational  course  in  retail- 
ing, allowing  for  work  experience  as  far  as  possible. 

Occupational  Intelligence.  The  mere  acquisition  of  occupa- 
tional skills  and  knowledges,  separate  and  apart  from  the  setting 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  to  function,  is  inadequate.  To  be  effective,  the  occu- 
pational skills  and  knowledges  must  be  used  with  judgment  and 
"common  sense."  This  involves  attitudes  and  appreciations — 
emotional  learnings.  This  appreciative  understanding  of  the 
setting  in  which  occupational  skills  and  knowledges  are  used  on 
the  job  may  be  called  "occupational  intelligence."  Moreover, 
since  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  lack  of  occupational  in- 
telligence and  personality  factors  are  the  primary  causes  of  dis- 
charge and  of  failure  to  obtain  promotion,1  the  importance  of 
helping  students  to  acquire  occupational  intelligence  by  securing 
a  general  conception  of  the  nature,  relationships  and  functions  of 
modern  business  is  apparent.  From  this  description  it  may  be 
seen  that  occupational  intelligence  involves  mental  alertness, 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  one's  work  in  relation  to  that  of 
others,  the  purpose  of  one's  work  in  the  entire  organization,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  certain  procedures  and 
routines  being  followed.    One  of  the  outcomes  of  such  training 


^unt,  H.  Chandler,  "Why  They  Couldn't  Hold  Their  Jobs,"  Personnel  Journal,  Vol.  XIV, 
December,  1935,  page  227. 
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will  be  development  of  "the  ability  to  adapt  one's  self  to  occu- 
pational changes  brought  about  by  invention,  or  social  or  eco- 
nomic changes."1 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  developing  occupational 
intelligence : 

1.  Become  acquainted  with  business  routine  by — 

a.  Cooperative  part-time  work. 

b.  Personal  investigation. 

c.  Study  of  office  manuals. 

d.  Talks  and  interviews  with  business  men. 

e.  Contacts  with  employment  agencies. 

f .  Reading  books  on  the  subject,  such  as  Business  Behavior. 

g.  Job  analysis — let  students  participate. 

2.  Solicit  cooperation  of  all  teachers  in  integrating  materials 
in  their  fields  which  will  be  applicable  to  business  situa- 
tions— 

a.  Stress  the  importance  of  understanding  instructions  and 
following  them. 

b.  Foster  the  power  of  observation  and  mental  alertness. 

c.  Acquaint  pupils  with  Merchant's  Association  and 
merchants  themselves  in  soliciting  advertisements  for 
school  publications. 

D.  Recommendations. 

The  nature  of  effective  business  training  demands  that  it  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Many  of  the  weaknesses 
in  business  education  arise  from  the  fact  that  programs  have 
been  largely  imitative  and  organized  without  regard  to  com- 
munity needs  and  opportunities. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  present  course  of  study  for 
business  education  be  revised.  Pending  this  revision  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  made: 

1.  Adapt  the  business  education  program  to  the  community. 
Consistent,  accurate  follow-up  will  show  the  extent  of  the 
community  served  by  the  school. 

a.  Close  working  relationships  should  be  maintained  with 
the  business  community.  This  involves  field  trips  and  in- 
vestigations as  well  as  relationships  with  employers. 

b.  Close  working  relationships  should  be  maintained  with 
placement  agencies.  No  vocational  business  program 
should  be  offered  without  provision  for  placement. 

c.  The  cooperative  method  of  providing  work  experience 
should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  clerical  as  well  as 
in  the  distributive  field. 


1Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  Schools  Standards,  "Outcomes  of  Business  Education." 
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d.  School  time  (preferably  the  last  period)  should  be  allowed 
teachers  to  maintain  community  contacts,  provide  for 
work  experience,  and  follow-up  studies. 

e.  Advisory  committees  from  the  business  community  should 
be  asked  to  assist  in  curricular  planning. 

2.  Improve  administrative  practices: 

a.  Allow  credit  for  a  single  semester  of  personal  use  type- 
writing. Begin  vocational  typewriting  with  the  second 
semesters  work.  Allow  pupils  in  shorthand  and  book- 
keeping, who  discover  they  are  misfits,  to  drop  the  course 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  giving  credit  for  work 
passed. 

b.  Eliminate  any  tuition  charges  in  business  subjects. 

c.  In  so  far  as  possible  assign  all  business  subjects,  including 
the  basic  business  subjects,  to  teachers  qualified  in  that 
subject  field. 

d.  Require  such  basic  business  courses  as  Everyday  Busi- 
ness, and  Business  English  as  prerequisite  to  vocational 
business  courses.  Business  Law  should  be  taken  along 
with  the  vocational  subjects. 

e.  Do  not  allow  seniors  to  take  Everyday  Business  along 
with  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Consumer  Business  and 
Business  Law  are  better  courses  for  advanced  non-voca- 
tional pupils  than  is  Everyday  Business. 

f.  Scheduling  should  be  arranged  to  permit  correlation  of 
vocational  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

3.  Offer  a  unified  program  of  business  education. 

a.  Some  basic  business  training  should  be  offered  as  a  basis 
for  (1)  intelligent  living  in  our  economic  community, 
(2)  vocational  training  for  clerical  occupations,  (3)  voca- 
tional training  for  distributive  occupations.  Suggested 
basic  business  subjects  are: 

(1)  Everyday  Business  or  Elementary  Business  Informa- 
tion. Exploratory,  foundation  course  for  advanced 
training,  and  essential  business  information  needed 
by  everyone. 

(2)  Business  Arithmetic.  The  arithmetic  and  forms  of 
business  taught  functionally,  not  merely  remedial 
arithmetic. 

(3)  Business  English.  The  oral  and  written  language  of 
business,  not  merely  remedial  work. 

(4)  Salesmanship.  Emphasis  on  development  of  a  pleas- 
ing business  and  social  personality,  and  elementary 
applied  psychology. 

(5)  First  semester  typewriting  for  personal  use  and  try- 
out  problems. 

(6)  First  semester  bookkeeping  for  personal  use  and  try- 
out  problems.  Emphasis  on  record  keeping  for  indi- 
vidual, club,  and  small  business. 
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(7)  Consumer  Business.  Choice-making,  financial  plan- 
ning and  intelligent  use  of  business  services. 

(8)  Business  Law.  With  emphasis  on  contractural  rela- 
tions as  involving  the  consumer. 

b.  Suggested  vocational  business  subjects  are: 

(1)  Vocational  typewriting.  Should  attain  standards 
set  by  business  offices. 

(2)  Shorthand  (not  to  be  offered  unless  pupils  have  had 
or  are  taking  typewriting). 

(3)  Transcription.  Provision  for  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion must  be  provided  in  senior  year.  Schools  offer- 
ing only  one  year  of  shorthand  should  introduce 
transcription  during  the  second  semester.  Machine 
transcription  is  preferable  to  longhand  transcrip- 
tion. 

(4)  Vocational  Bookkeeping.  Senior  year,  based  on  one 
or  two  semesters  of  Introductory  Bookkeeping. 

(5)  Business  Organization  or  Advanced  General  Business. 
For  an  understanding  of  business  relationships  and 
operation;  good  to  develop  occupational  intelligence. 

(6)  Distributive  Education  or  Retail  Selling.  Some  pro- 
vision for  work  experience  during  senior  year. 

(7)  Clerical  Practice  or  Office  Practice  for  integration  of 
previously  acquired  occupational  skills  and  knowl- 
edges. 

Note:  A  special  reading  list  amplifying  the  points  of  view  as  set  forth  in 
this  report  is  available  on  request  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


NEXT  STEPS  IN  CURRICULUM  MAKING 

A  series  of  bulletins  will  be  published  to  carry  out  the  law 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1941  providing  for  a  study  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  expansion  of  the  public  school  system  to 
embrace  twelve  grades.  This  particular  bulletin,  Publication  No. 
235,  gives  an  over-all  view  of  the  curriculum ;  other  bulletins  will 
give  more  detailed  suggestions  about  the  course  of  study  and 
about  organization  and  administration. 

To  assist  teachers  and  administrators  throughout  the  State  in 
improving  instruction,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  published  from  time  to  time  bulletins  concerning  various 
phases  of  the  work  as  guides  for  teachers  and  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  local  endeavor.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
to  develop  these  bulletins  cooperatively  utilizing  in  a  democratic 
manner  the  resources  of  the  more  than  24,000  teachers  in  the 
State  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  900,000  children  of  North 
Carolina. 

During  the  past  21  years  the  following  bulletins  on  the  school 
program  have  been  prepared  by  the  Department  and  distributed 
to  schools  throughout  the  State: 

Publication 
Number  Title 

26    Outline  Course  of  Study,  1921. 

31    First  Year  Course  in  Elementary  Agriculture  for  Sixth 

and  Seventh  Grades,  1921. 
52    Courses  of  Study  for  High  Schools,  1922. 

65  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  North 

Carolina,  1923. 

66  Lessons  in  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades, 

1923. 

79  Manual — Courses  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  1924. 

91  Outline  Course  of  Study  in  Americanism  for  Grades  Six, 
Seven,  and  Eight  in  North  Carolina,  1925. 

94  Lessons  in  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades, 
1925. 

98    High  School  Reorganization,  1925. 

103  Courses  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina, 

1926. 

104  Physical  Education  in  the  High  Schools,  1926. 
115    Outline  Course  of  Study,  1927. 

134    High  School  Manual,  Including  Reorganization  Program, 
1929. 
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Publication 
Number  Title 

145.    Health  Education—Suggested  Procedure  for  Teaching 

Alcoholism  and  Narcotism,  1930. 
147    Courses  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  for  North  Carolina, 

1930. 

154  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  North 
Carolina — Reading,  Language,  Spelling,  Health,  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Citizenship,  1930. 

166    A  Handbook  for  Elementary  Schools,  1932. 

174  Health  and  Citizenship  Education — A  Suggested  Proce- 
dure for  Teaching  Safety  and  First  Aid,  1933. 

177  A  Study  Guide  for  Curriculum  Study — For  use  in  Sum- 
mer Schools,  1934. 

179  Suggested  Procedures  for  Curriculum  Construction  and 
Course  of  Study  Building,  1934-35. 

187  Courses  of  Study  in  Business  Education  for  the  High 

Schools,  1935. 

188  Courses  of  Study  in  Foreign  Languages  for  the  High 

Schools  of  North  Carolina,  1935. 

189  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  for  the  North  Carolina 

Public  Schools,  1935. 

197  North  Carolina  School  Library  Handbook,  1937.  Revised 

1942. 

198  North  Carolina  Music  Bulletin,  1937. 

204    Home  Economics  Education  for  High  Schools,  1938. 
206    Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1938. 
217    North  Carolina — Suggestions  for  Applying  the  Social 
Studies,  1939. 

219    Physical  and  Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Schools,  1940. 
227    Science  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  1941. 
229    Teaching  Democracy  in  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools, 

1941. 

236  The  North  Carolina  Twelve  Year  Public  School  Program, 
1942. 

238  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,  1942. 

239  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  1942. 

240  Farm  Family  Living  Day  Unit  Program,  1942. 

Other  bulletins  or  courses  of  study  will  be  prepared  and  printed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Language  Arts,  including  reading,  writing,  language  and 
spelling. 

2.  Social  Studies. 

3.  Mathematics. 
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4.  Vocational  Education,  including  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, commercial  education,  trades  and  industries. 

Special  bulletins  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  response 
to  needs  as  they  arise. 

In  carrying  forward  this  program  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the  program  demo- 
cratically through  the  active  participation  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  State.  In  order  that  the  curriculum  may  be  developed  along 
satisfactory  lines  the  following  guiding  principles  for  developing 
a  long-term  curriculum  program  are  suggested : 

1.  Curriculum  revision  is  of  necessity  a  continuous,  on-going  . 
process,  the  purposes  of  which  cannot  be  achieved  through 
sporadic  campaigns. 

2.  Due  to  the  wide  differences  in  community  needs,  interests, 
capacities  and  backgrounds,  curriculum  programs  worked 
out  on  a  State-wide  basis  must  be  flexible  enough  to  permit 
satisfactory  local  adaptation  and  experimentation. 

3.  Curriculum  making  in  a  democracy  should  be  a  cooperative 
enterprise,  providing  for  full  participation  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  the  laity  in  general. 

4.  Curriculum  improvement  efforts  should  be  so  coordinated 
as  to  achieve  harmonious  articulation  of  the  program  be- 
tween the  various  grades  or  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. Program  changes  at  one  level  should  not  be  made 
out  of  relationship  to  all  other  levels  of  instruction. 

5.  The  development  of  a  curriculum  program  cannot  advance 
beyond  the  thinking  and  attitude  of  the  individual  teacher ; 
therefore,  efforts  in  curriculum  making  should  be  viewed 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  professional  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  personnel. 

6.  The  success  of  a  curriculum  program  is  dependent  upon  a 
wise  utilization  of  the  latest  information  and  research  con- 
cerning the  growth  and  development  of  children. 
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Act  to  provide  twelve  year  system,  6 
Adaptation  of  plant  and  animal  life, 

210-211 
Addition,  see  Mathematics 
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objectives  of,  9-12 

placement  of,  14 

curriculum  changes  suggested  for, 
15-16 

courses  for  during  transition,  16-17 
Administration,  9-34 
Africa,   see  Social   studies,  seventh 
year 

Agriculture,  263-265 

Aikin,  Williford  M.,  10,  17 

Alcohol  and  habit  forming  drugs,  209 

Algebra,  143-144,  146 

American  history,  see  Social  studies, 
fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years 

American  literature,  centers  of  in- 
terest in,  95-98 

Arithmetic,  see  Mathematics 

Art: 

a  point  of  view,  225-227 
in  the  elementary  school,  227-231 
in  the  high  school,  231-236 
selected  readings  in,  237 

Asia,  see  Social  studies,  especially 
fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  years 

Attitudes,  see  Mental  hygiene 

Audio-visual  aids,  199 

Australia,  see  Social  studies,  espe- 
cially fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  years 

Basic  business  education,  278-280 
Basic  mathematics,  emergency  course 

in,  150-153 
Beginners,  acquainting  with  school, 

48 

Benefits  derived  from  expanded  pro- 
gram, 11-12 
Biology,  see  Science 
Bookkeeping,  277,  278,  284,  285 
Books,  use  of,  47 
Business  education,  276-285 


Caswell,  Hollis  L.,  18,  21 

Cause  and  effect  relationships  in 

science,  209-210 
Centers  of  interest,  92-93,  95-98,  99- 

102,  159-161,  257-258,  271;  see  also 

Units  of  work 
Central  Curriculum  Committee,  3-4, 

9,  14,  17 
Certification,  13 
Chemistry,  see  Science 
Choral  speaking,  66,  71 
Citizenship,  see  Democracy  teaching 
Civics: 

ninth  year,  188-190 

twelfth  year,  196-201 
Clerical  training,  see  Business  edu- 
cation 

Cooperative    Study    of  Secondary 
School  Standards,  25,  34,  279,  283 
Counseling,  30 

Crafts  and  construction,  see  Art 
Creative  writing,  58-59 
Cumulative  Record,  24,  29 
Curriculum,  14,  35-285 
Curriculum  making,  next  steps  in, 
286-288 

Day  unit  courses,  265-272 
Dees,  W.  A.,  9-10 

Democracy,  Teaching  in  North  Caro- 
lina Public  Schools,  37;  see  also 
Social  Studies 
Department  of  Superintendence,  18 
Distributive  education,  281-282 
Diversified  occupations  plan,  274-276 
Division,  see  Mathematics 
Drawing,  see  Art 

Economics,  see  Social  studies 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  9 
Eight  Year  Study,  10-11,  17 
Electricity:  i 

in  the  home,  211 

as  an  area  in  industrial  arts,  257 
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Emergency  courses: 

in  health  and  physical  education, 
224 

in  mathematics,  150-153 
Europe,  see  Social  studies,  sixth  year 

and  tenth  year 
Expression: 

first  year,  43-45 

second  year,  52-53 

third  year,  56-59 

fourth  year,  62-63 

fifth  year,  65-68 

sixth  year,  70-73 

seventh  year,  76-78 

eighth  year,  81-83 

ninth  year,  85-88 

tenth  year,  91-92 

eleventh  year,  93-94 

twelfth  year,  99 

Failure  of  pupils,  see  Pupil  progress 

Farm  family  living,  265-268 

First  aid,  see  Health  and  physical 

education 
Foreign  languages,  105-113 
French,  see  Foreign  languages 

General  ability,  test  on,  20-21 
General  science,  see  Science 
Geography,  see  Social  studies 
Geometry,  see  Mathematics 
German,  see  Foreign  languages 
Good    neighbor   policy,    see  Social 

studies,  seventh  year 
Graduation,  13,  16 
Guidance: 

general' statement,  25 
problems  encountered  in,  26-27 
suggested  first  steps,  27-28 
in-service  training  for,  28-29 
individual  inventory,  29 
occupational  information,  29 
counseling,  30 

exploration  of  training  opportuni- 
ties, 30 

placement  of  school  leavers,  31 
follow-up,  31 

organizing  the  school  for,  31-34 


Handwriting,  45,  47-48,  54-59,  64,  68- 
69,  73,  78,  83,  88 

Health,  see  Health  and  physical 
education 

Health  and  physical  education: 
essentials  of  program,  212 
materials  of  instruction,  213 
activities    in    elementary  school, 
214-215 

graded  program,  years  1-8,  216-221 
activities  in  the  high  school,  221- 
223 

during  the  war  emergency,  224 
Historical  plays,  center  of  interest. 
92-93 

History,  see  Social  studies 
Home  economics,  261-263 
Homogeneity,  lack  of,  19-21 
Housing,  13 

Human  welfare  and  science,  207-208 
Humor,  suggested  unit  on,  101 

Illustrative  teaching  situations: 

second  year,  54-56 

third  year,  58-59,  163-167 

fourth  year,  127-128,  169-174 

fifth  year,  175-178 

seventh  year,  179-182 

twelfth  year,  191-201 

in  art,  225-227 
Industrial  arts: 

point  of  view,  253 

relationship  to  trades  and  indus- 
try, 253-254 

goals  of,  254 

scope  of,  254-255 

years  1-6,  255-256 

years  7-12,  256-257 

organization  and  equipment,  258- 
259 

time  allotment,  259 
Industrial  education,  see  Trade  and 

industrial  education 
Instrumental  music,  250-251 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test,  19-20 
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Language  Arts: 

general  statements,  39-43 

first  year,  43-51 

second  year,  51-56 

third  year,  56-61 

fourth  year,  61-65 

fifth  year,  65-70 

sixth  year,  70-76 

seventh  year,  76-81 

eighth  year,  81-85 

ninth  year,  85-91 

tenth  year,  91-93 

eleventh  year,  93-98 

twelfth  year,  98-102 

electives  in  English,  102-103 

selected  bibliography  on,  103-104 

foreign  languages,  105-113 
Language   usage   chart  for  written 

work,  see  Standard  usage  chart 
Large  units  of  study,  see  Illustrative 

teaching  situations 
Latin,  see  Foreign  languages 
Latin  America,  see  Social  studies, 

seventh  year 
Lay  and  Professional  Committee,  4, 

9-10 
Lefever,  28 
Lettering,  see  Art 

Letter  writing,  52,  63,  67,  71,  77;  82, 

86,  99 
Library: 

use  of,  75 

increasing  skill  in  use  of,  83 
leisure  reading,  84-85 
getting  acquainted  with,  90 
Listening  lessons,  see  Music 
Literature,  see  Language  arts 
Living  together 
in  school  and  home,  162 
in  the  community,  162-163 
here  and  far  away,  167 
in  our  democracy,  188-190 
modern  problems  of,  196-201 

Mail,  Carrying  Long  Ago,  third  grade 
unit  of  work,  163-167 


Mathematics: 

a  point  of  view,  114-116 

first  year,  116-119 

second  year,  119-124 

third  year,  124-127 

fourth,  year,  127-130 

fifth  year,  130-132 

sixth  year,  132-135 

seventh  year,  136-138 

eighth  year,  138-140 

ninth  year,  140-144 

tenth  year,  145-146 

eleventh  year,  146-147 

twelfth  year,  148-153 

bibliography,  153-154 
McKinney,  B.  T.,  21 
Mental  hygiene,  21-22,  37-38 
Metalworking,  257 
Modern  problems,  196-201 
Multiplication,  see  Mathematics 
Music: 

fundamental  principles,  238 
abilities  in  elementary  school,  239- 
247 

in  the  high  school,  247-249 

typical  activities,  249-252 
Music  festival,  251-252 
Myers>  28 

National  music  week,  252 

Nature  study,  see  Science 

Newspaper,  how  to  read,  a  suggested 
center  of  interest,  92 

Non-promotion,  see  Pupil  progress 

North  America,  see  Social  studies, 
especially  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, eleventh,  and  twelfth  years 

North  Carolina,  see  Social  studies, 
fifth  year  and  eighth  year 

Norway,  illustrative  unit  on,  169-174 

Number  charts,  121 

Number  concepts,  development  of, 
118 

Number   vocabulary,    117,   120,  125, 

128,  130,  133 
Nutrition,  see  Health  and  physical 

education 
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Objectives  of  twelve  year  program, 
9-12 

Occupational  information,  see  Guid- 
ance 
Operettas,  251 

Oral  language,  see  Language  arts 
Organization  problems: 

general,  12-14 

eighth  grade,  15 
Over-age  pupils,  19,  33-34 

Painting,  see  Art 

Pearse,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  10 

People   of   other   lands,   see  Social 

studies,  fourth  year 
Personality,  effect  of  non-promotion 

on,  21-22 
Photoplay,  unit  on,  102 
Physical  education,  see  Health  and 

physical  education 
Physics,  see  Science 
Pintner  General  Ability  Test,  19,  20. 

21 

Poetry,  suggested  unit  on,  100 
Principles  of  curriculum  making,  288 
Promotions,  see  Pupil  progress 
Publications  of  the  Department  of 

Public  Instruction,  list  of,  2.86-287 
Pupil  progress: 

school  leavers,  17-18 

pupils  not  doing  full  year's  work, 
18 

over-age    pupils    in  elementary 

schools,  19 
effect  of  non-promotion,  21-22 
procedure  for  improving,  22-25 

Readiness,  see  Reading 
Reading: 

readiness  for,  41-43,  45-46 

pre-primer  period,  46 

primer  period,  46 

first  reader  period,  46 

word  recognition  and  phonics,  47 

reading  and  literature,  53-54,  60-61, 
64-65,   69-70,   74-75,   79-81,  83-85, 
89-90,  92,  100-102 
Retardation,  see  Pupil  progress 


Safety,  see  Health  and  physical  edu- 
cation 

Salesmanship,  277,  278,  284 
Saunders,  Carleton  M.,  21 
School  newspaper,  72-73 
Science,  202-211 

Scientific   method,   development  of, 
209 

Scientists,  study  of,  207 
Seven  Cardinal  Principles,  9 
Shorthand,  277,  278,  285 
Short  story,  suggested  unit,  96-97 
Singing,  see  Music 
Social  Studies: 

general  statements,  155-157 

concepts  and  generalizations,  157 

abilities  and  skills,  158 

outline  for  twelve  year  program, 
158-159 

,  center  of  interest  as  means  of  in- 
tegration, 159-161 

bibliography,  161 

first  year,  162 

second  year,  162-163 

third  year,  163-167 

fourth  year,  167-174 

fifth  year,  174-178 

sixth  year,  178-179 

seventh  year,  179-182 

eighth  year,  182-188 

ninth  year,  188-190 

tenth  year,  191-193 

eleventh  year,  193-196 

twelfth  year,  196-201 
Sociology,  see  Social  studies 
Song  lessons,  see  Music 
South  America,  see  Social  studies, 

seventh  year 
Southern  lands,  see  Social  studies, 

seventh  year 
Spanish,  see  Foreign  languages 
Spelling,  36,  48,  54,  59-60,  64,  69,  73- 

74,  78-79,  83,  88-89,  95 
Stacy,  H.  E.,  10 
Standard  usage  chart,  86-87 
State,  study  of  the,  174-178,  182-187 
Strang,  28 

Subtraction,  see  Mathematics 
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Teacher  allotment,  13 
Teaching  procedure,  35-38 
Trade  and  industrial  education,  272- 
276 

Training    opportunities,  exploration 

of,  30 
Transition  period,  12 
Trigonometry,  see  Mathematics 
Typewriting,  277,  278,  284,  285 

United    States,    history,  geography, 
civics,  economics: 
fifth  year,  174-178 
seventh  year,  179-182 
ninth  year,  188-190 
eleventh  year,  193-196 
twelfth  year,  196-201 


Units  of  work,  54-56,  58-59,  90,  91-92, 
95,  99-102,  127-128,  163-167,  169-174, 
175-178,  179-182,  191-201,  225-227, 
257-258,  271 
Urban  family  living,  268-272 
Usage  chart,  see  Standard  usage 
chart 

Vocal  music  activities,  249-250 
Vocational  education,  260-285 

Wayne,  E.  A.,  10 

Woodworking,  257 

World  history,  191-196 

Written  language,  see  Language  arts 
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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  is  a  very  brief  digest  of  the  experimental  edition  of 
Publication  No.  235,  A  SUGGESTED  TWELVE  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1942,  which  has  been 
mimeographed  in  limited  quantity.  It  gives  a  general  picture  of  the 
proposed  twelve  year  program,  year  by  year,  for  the  North  Carolina 
public  schools.  To  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  total  program,  teachers 
should  consult  Publication  No.  235,  which  is  to  be  printed  this  summer, 
and  refer  to  recent  publications  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  following  bulletins  should  prove  especially  helpful: 

Publication 

Number  Title 

189      A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  for  the  North  Carolina 

Public  Schools,  1935. 
206       Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1938. 
217      North  Carolina:    Suggestions  for  Applying  the  Social 

Studies,  1939. 

219      Physical  and  Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Schools,  1940. 
227       Science  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  1941. 
229       Teaching    Democracy    in    the    North    Carolina  Public 

Schools,  1941. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  proposed  program  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Central  Curriculum  Committee.  Group 
opinions  will  be  especially  welcomed. 

Perhaps  the  following  questions  will  stimulate  your  thinking: 
How  would  your  group  secure  a  more  meaningful  curriculum? 
Has  sufficient  emphasis  been  placed  upon  local  initiative,  use  of  com- 
munity resources,  and  teacher  and  pupil  participation? 
Are  there  areas  in  which  grade  placement  of  subjects,  skills,  and  con- 
cepts should  be  reconsidered? 

All  suggestions  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Committee,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


March  20,  1942. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TWELVE  YEAR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


GENERAL  STATEMENTS  REGARDING  SUBJECT  AREAS 

Social  Studies.  The  social  studies  area  for  each  year  of  the  elementary 
school  should  be  taken  as  the  core  or  basis  for  the  work  of  that  year. 

The  program  should  begin  at  home.  A  study  of  the  immediate  en- 
vironment and  of  the  State  in  general  is  relatively  more  important  than  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  places  far  away  both  with  reference  to  time  and  to 
geographical  location.  Hence,  it  seems  desirable  to  emphasize  the  con- 
temporary and  the  immediate,  giving  them  more  meaning  by  reference 
to  the  past  and  the  far  away. 

A  school  approach  to  the  social  studies  from  the  first  to  the  last  school 
year  is  desirable.  Problems  should  be  set  through  cooperative  planning 
and  social  studies  materials  should  be  assembled  to  help  solve  them. 
Teachers  should  feel  free  to  arrive  at  solutions  either  through  logical 
arrangement  or  through  a  child-community  interest  organization,  or 
through  both.  Materials  from  all  fields  of  the  social  studies  (history, 
geography,  economics,  sociology)  should  be  integrated  to  furnish  complete 
understandings. 

Language  Arts.  Every  class,  regardless  of  subject  area,  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  the  language  arts  and  gives  practice  in  the  use  of 
language  to  the  extent  that  it  makes  provision  both  for  the  organization 
of  ideas  and  for  their  effective  expression.  The  activities  of  oral  language 
and  those  of  written  language  are  probably  of  about  equal  importance — 
the  former  for  readiness  and  effectiveness  of  expression  and  the  latter  for 
exactness  of  expression.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  emphasis  in  the  earlier 
years  should  be  on  oral  language  with  increasing  emphasis  on  written 
expression  as  the  child  progresses.  Throughout  the  twelve-year  program 
there  should  be  provisions  for  the  oral  expression  of  ideas  with  effective 
plans  for  growth  in  this  skill  at  each  level. 

Language  is  a  matter  of  thought  as  well  as  of  expression.  If  the  teacher 
knows  the  needs  and  interests  of  her  pupils;  if  together  they  set  a  prob- 
lem, collect  the  necessary  data,  plan  a  solution;  and  if  the  planned  solution 
is  tried  and  tested — the  thinking  process  has  been  achieved.  These  steps 
in  thinking  can  be  applied  to  every  unit  of  work,  from  the  first  through 
the  twelfth  year;  and  by  means  of  these  units,  the  teacher  can  teach  her 
children  to  read,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  think.  Keeping  in  her  own  mind 
the  skills  she  wishes  to  develop,  she  can,  by  utilizing  every  available  re- 
source in  the  community  and  in  the  school,  so  plan  her  work  that  each 
unit  will  further  the  growth  of  each  pupil — the  goal  of  all  her  work. 

Science.  Science  should  be  a  continuous  and  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  grades  1-8  inclusive,  and  offered  to  students  in  each  year 
of  grades  9-12.  In  grades  1-8  reference  is  given  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Approaches  to  the  Curricular  Content,  Publication  No.  227,  page  20 
of  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.     Thus  the  program 
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would  consist  of  science  as  a  part  of  large  units  integrating  many  subjects, 
of  science  that  arises  incidentally,  of  science  units  that  are  organized  on  a 
given  topic,  and  of  science  activities  arising  in  the  activity  program.  In 
the  secondary  school,  or  grades  9,  10,  11  and  12,  the  program  would  in- 
clude the  subjects  of  General  Science,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 
Two  units  of  science  should  be  necessary  for  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school  with  one  unit  in  Biology  required. 

Health  Education.  Today  the  school  represents  a  center  of  child 
guidance  in  living  and  is  concerned  with  the  whole  child;  therefore,  it 
must  be  concerned  with  all  the  factors  in  his  environment  which  may 
exert  influence  upon  his  growth  and  development.  If  unity  of  living  is  to 
be  preserved  for  children,  education  must  aim  to  modify  daily  living  for 
children,  not  only  during  the  hours  spent  in  school,  but  also  during  those 
hours  spent  in  the  home  and  community. 

No  factor  within  the  school  can  be  more  influential  than  the  health 
program  which  knits  together,  for  each  child,  all  the  specialized  functions 
such  as  supervision,  service,  protection,  and  instruction.  In  considering 
any  one  function,  the  interdependence  of  all  is  taken  for  granted. 

Publication  No.  219,  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  gives  suggestions  relative 
to:  Healthful  School  Living  (p.  20),  Health  Services — Pre-school  exami- 
nation, periodic  examinations,  follow-up  work,  morning  inspection  (pp. 
22-37),  and  Safety  Education  (p.  38).  Publication  No.  189  gives  a  wealth 
of  suggestions  relative  to  Health  Instruction. 

Physical  Education.  A  graded  program  of  physical  education  activities 
for  grades  1-7  is  included  in  Part  III  of  Publication  No.  219.  Parts  I  and 
II  of  this  same  publication  contain  suggestions  for  "Planning  the  Pro- 
gram" (pp.  55-57).  In  situations  where  all  the  content  designated  for  a 
particular  grade  cannot  be  taught,  selections  should  be  made  from  each 
classification  in  order  to  carry  on  a  well  balanced  program. 

The  minimum  time  allotment  of  30  minutes  daily  (150  minutes  per 
week)  for  physical  education  activities  should  be  exclusive  of  recess  time 
and  should  be  in  addition  to  the  time  allotted  to  health  and  safety 
instruction  in  the  classroom. 

Art.  As  a  part  of  the  curriculum  art  gives  children  another  medium 
through  which  they  express  their  feelings  and  observations.  It  is  a 
subject  that  gives  children  freedom  to  experiment  with  their  ideas  in 
graphic,  plastic,  and  construction  materials. 

The  teacher  can  best  provide  opportunities  for  learning  in  this  area  by: 
(1)  evaluating  teaching  procedures,  to  see  that  the  teacher  is  not  so  specific 
in  directions  as  to  curb  children  in  their  own  desires;  nor  so  indefinite  in 
instructions  as  to  cause  the  children  to  feel  that  their  teacher  is  not 
interested;  (2)  planning  experiences  which  will  give  children  fruitful 
sources  for  good  ideas;  (3)  helping  children  develop  their  concepts  and 
plan  their  productions,  being  careful  not  to  destroy  initiative  and  indi- 
viduality; (4)  assisting  children  in  the  correct  use  of  tools  and  materials; 
(5)  demonstrating  new  techniques  and  encouraging  children  to  invent 
their  own;  (6)  leading  children  to  improve  their  creations  through 
evaluation  and  discussion;  (7)  encouraging  children  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  contributions  made  by  others  to  the  field  of  art;  (8) 
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visiting  shops  and  assisting  children  in  selecting  correct  articles;  and  (9) 
by  applying  the  principles  of  art  to  the  classroom,  school,  and  home. 

There  are  at  least  two  very  definite  "don'ts"  in  the  teaching  of  art — 
don't  be  discouraged  at  imperfections  in  the  child's  work;  don't  let  the 
child  become  discouraged.  The  only  time  for  alarm  is  when  the  child 
fails  to  become  interested  in  art  (some  form  of  it)  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression and  to  show  normal  growth  and  progress  in  the  application  of 
generally  accepted  principles. 

Music.  When  properly  used,  music  can  vitalize  and  enrich  the  entire 
curriculum.  Through  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  activities  of  her 
class,  each  teacher  will  likely  find  a  place  for  music  in  every  large  unit 
organization  of  work.  The  types  of  music  activities  used  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  unit  of  work. 

In  planning  the  music  work  to  be  done  by  a  certain  grade,  the  teacher 
should  make  sure  that  the  abilities  of  the  previous  grade  have  been 
mastered  before  undertaking  the  mastery  of  the  abilities  named  for  the 
current  grade. 

Mathematics.  The  arithmetic  skills  and  content  listed  for  the  first  six 
years  are  considered  the  minimum  for  children  who  make  normal  progress 
in  the  learning  of  arithmetic.  Additional  work  may  be  undertaken  when 
and  if  needs  for  more  advanced  concepts  and  skills  arise.  It  is  strongly 
urged  that  children  who  can  use  purposefully  and  effectively  the  arith- 
metical content  located  at  their  age  or  grade  level  be  encouraged  toward 
greater  participation  in  other  areas  of  their  development,  such  as  the  arts, 
music,  drama,  poetry,  science,  library  reading,  crafts  and  the  like,  in  lieu 
of  more  advanced  arithmetical  study. 

The  grade  placement  of  content  materials  and  the  skills  to  be  developed 
in  later  courses  should  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  students'  present  and 
probable  future  interests  and  needs.  Upon  entering  grade  VII  students 
are  beginning  to  have  much  broader  experiences  and  they  are  becoming 
more  capable  of  deeper  understanding. 

The  purpose  of  mathematical  study  in  higher  grades  is  to  bring  students 
to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  the  significance  of  the  concepts 
of:  number,  measurement,  equation,  formula,  graph,  table,  function, 
operation,  as  being  well  established  methods  of  studying  quantitative 
relationships,  and  to  develop  skills  in  using  these  concepts  for  solving  the 
problems  of  everyday  living. 

Vocational  Education.  The  content  of  the  vocational  education  courses 
is  planned  on  the  assumption  that  students  have  had  many  experiences 
during  the  years  prior  to  enrolling  in  these  classes  that  have  prepared 
them  for  this  instruction. 

Home  living  or  family  life  education  experiences  have  been  included  in 
the  program  of  each  grade.  Most  frequently  through  social  studies, 
science,  art  and  health,  pupils  have  had  instruction  in  kinds  and  care  of 
houses,  foods,  nutrition  and  gardening,  home  furnishings,  different  types 
of  clothing,  and  family  relationships.  These  make  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  contribution  to  more  intensive  training  offered  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  twelve  year  program. 
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Interest  in  rural  living  and  agriculture  have  been  fostered  through  the 
study  of  gardens  and  food  production,  animal  and  plant  life,  country  life 
and  how  people  earn  a  living  in  rural  areas  and  shops. 

Shop  activities,  the  study  of  the  community  workers,  and  how  people 
earn  their  living  can,  and  do,  contribute  to  awakening  interest  in  trade 
and  industrial  education  and  distributive  education. 

These  experiences  should  be  so  planned  by  teachers  and  pupils  that  all 
activities  are  meaningful,  both- for  the  present  and  in  preparation  for  more 
intensive  training  as  students  progress  in  the  twelve  year  program.  These 
experiences  should  be  in  proper  balance  with  social,  health,  numbers  and 
language  skills  throughout  all  grades. 

Specific  attention  should  be  given  to  the  dissemination  of  occupational 
information  of  community,  the  region,  and  the  nation  at  some  time 
previous  to  enrollment  in  special  courses,  whether  vocational  or  non- 
vocational. 

Home  Economics.  Home  economics  is  that  phase  of  education  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  development  and  maintenance  of  satisfying 
home  life  through  the  building  of  desirable  relationships  within  the  family 
and  its  members,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  resources  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  family  and  community 
groups.  This  interpretation  of  education  for  homemaking  is  expressed 
in  the  principle  underlying  the  three  year  high  school  program  suggested 
herein:  Sharing  Home  Life  for  the  Fullest  Possible  Development  of  the 
Individual  as  a  Member  of  the  Family  and  the  Making  of  Optimum  Con- 
tribution to  the  Home  and  to  the  Community. 

It  includes  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  family,  care  and 
guidance  of  children,  maintenance  of  health  and  home  care  of  the  sick, 
the  management  of  all  resources  available  to  the  home,  maintenance  of 
satisfactory  family  relationships,  and  the  application  of  art,  music  and 
literature  to  the  home. 

While  no  course  has  been  set  up  for  boys,  it  is  believed  that  this  course 
of  study  offers  many  suggestions.  Emphasis  given  any  unit  of  work  will 
depend  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class  members  and  the  type  of 
the  community. 

Objectives  for  the  High  School  Home  Economics  Program 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
pupils,  their  homes,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  as  a  basis 
for  the  planning  and  adapting  the  course  of  study. 

To  provide  experience  for  the  pupils  which  will  promote  their  intelligent 
and  independent  solution  of  personal  and  home  problems. 

To  use  the  home  and  personal  experiences  of  the  pupils  as  materials  of 
instruction  for  enriching  the  homemaking  course. 

To  measure  the  results  of  instruction  in  terms  of  pupil  growth  through 
observable  evidences  in  the  students  and  in  their  homes. 
To  guide  the  student: 
1.    As  an  individual: 

a.  In  understanding  the  contribution  that  homemaking  training 
may  make  in  setting  up  and  attaining  personal,  social,  home  and 
vocational  goals. 
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b.  In  understanding  the  vital  relation  of  beauty  to  everyday  living 
through  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  beautiful. 

c.  In  developing  some  basic  judgment  for  planning  and  using  one's 
own  money,  time,  and  energy. 

Guidance.  The  function  of  the  guidance  program  is  to  help  the  student 
reach  his  optimum  development  in  relation  to  his  own  ability  and  in  his 
relations  with  others.  In  order  for  this  function  to  be  performed,  it  is 
necessary  for  each  teacher  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  her  children, 
and  to  be  sensitive  to  their  needs.  In  many  cases,  the  teacher  herself  will 
be  able  to  help  the  student;  where  special  help  is  needed,  she  will  know 
where  to  go  to  get  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  and  the  community  to 
provide  such  special  help  as  may  be  needed. 

Much  confusion  has  resulted  on  the  part  of  many  persons  who  have 
failed  to  recognize  a  difference  between  guidance  in  learning  situations 
and  guidance  as  an  organized  service  rendered  by  the  school  to  its  pupils. 
In  the  first  instance,  guidance  is  an  important  function  of  every  teacher 
and  is  closely  allied  with  good  teaching.  Considered  as  an  organized  staff 
service,  guidance  (particularly  in  the  secondary  school)  may  require  the 
services  of  every  member  of  the  faculty  in  some  capacity.  Some  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  individual  counseling,  some  to  direct  a  follow-up  study, 
some  to  conduct  an  occupational  survey,  some  to  direct  the  testing  pro- 
gram, some  to  collect  and  organize  occupational  information  and  others 
to  assume  still  further  specific  functions.  While  teachers  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  part,  it  does  not  mean,  however,  that  guidance  functions 
become  synonymous  with  teaching  or  education.  "Every  staff  member 
should  realize  that  he  has  some  responsibility  for  guidance  and  that  he 
can  do  much  to  meet  some  pupils  needs.  Although  every  teacher  and 
administrative  officer  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  himself  for  guidance 
work,  the  services  of  competent  counselors  should  also  be  available." 

OUTLINE  BY  YEARS — 1  THROUGH  8 
FIRST  YEAR 

Social  Studies.*  Around  the  School,  the  Home,  the  Neighborhood,  and 
Seasonal  and  Holiday  Activities,  centers  of  interest  can  be  integrated  to 
give  a  meaningful  year.  All  of  the  language  arts,  except  the  drill  upon 
reading  for  mastery  of  skills,  can  grow  out  of,  and  contribute  to,  these 
interests.  This  is  equally  true  for  the  science,  the  music,  the  health  and 
physical  education,  the  arts,  and  the  number  work. 

Suggestions  made  in  the  more  complete  outline  for  the  social  studies 
give  many  more  ideas  for  these  integrating  centers: 

A.  The  School.  Name;  rooms;  the  playground,  provisions  for  protection 
from  fire  and  accidents;  duties  of  school  workers;  correct  school 
health  habits  and  safety  rules  (good  food  selection,  etc.);  care  of 
school  materials;  care  and  beautification  of  school  property. 


*In  each  of  these  abbreviated  outlines  of  a  year's  work  the  social  studies  are  placed  at  the 
beginning.  That  is  done  so  that  suggestions  for  a  more  unified  program  may  meet  teachers  at 
once.  There  is  no  reason  why  centers  of  interest  should  not  come  from  fields  other  than  the 
social  studies.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  the  social  studies  seem  especially  rich  in  interests  which 
call  for  an  enriched  background  and  which  employ  all  other  curriculum  fields  in  providing  this 
richer  background. 
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B.  The  Home.  Some  knowledge  of  the  need  for  shelter;  kinds  of  houses; 
cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  beauty  in  the  home;  work  of  the  members 
of  the  family;  gardens;  care  of  pets  and  plants;  names,  uses  and 
furnishings  of  the  different  rooms;  different  types  of  clothing;  safety 
and  health  in  the  home;  thrift  in  the  use  of  materials. 

C.  The  Neighborhood.  Acquaintance  through  excursions  with  streets 
near  the  school;  places  to  cross  street;  work  of  safety  patrol;  some 
knowledge  about  community  workers  in  whom  pupils  are  interested; 
getting  to  and  from  school. 

D.  Seasonal  and  Holiday  Activities.  Many  stories  based  upon  holidays, 
community  life,  and  important  men  and  women  should  be  read.  Ex- 
periences should  suit  the  six-seven  year  old  child. 

Teachers  should  find  a  challenge  in  those  areas  for  centers  of  interest 
with  strong  flavors  of  the  local  communities.  Rural  communities,  large 
city  communities,  all  kinds  of  communities  should  be  reflected  in  their 
peculiar  essence  in  the  local  schools.  Teachers  who  have  more  meaningful 
ideas  should  use  them,  being  sure  only  to  give  the  immediate  environment 
of  the  child  its  chance,  and  its  meaning. 

Language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  Speaking,  or  oral  language,  should  have  first  place  in 
this  year,  as  in  all  primary  years.  Among  the  objectives  listed  are: 
to  develop  the  ability  and  habit  of  talking  in  sentences  (whole 
thought) ;  to  develop  the  ability  to  contribute  to  group  experiences 
and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  vocabulary;  to  inculcate  and  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  good  literature  through  story,  poetry,  and 
song.  The  child  should  be  trained  to  listen  attentively  to  the  person 
talking  and  to  take  active  part  in  group  activities  through  conversa- 
tion, conferences  on  the  day's  work  in  the  classroom,  and  experiences 
of  relieving  and  creating  stories,  poems,  songs. 

B.  Written  language.  Written  expression  is  to  be  considered  secondary 
to  meaningful  and  growing  abilities  for  oral  expression.  Here  the 
teacher  should  develop  in  the  child  the  ability  to  write  his  own  name, 
to  write  signs  and  labels  for  materials,  to  copy  simple  letters  com- 
posed by  the  grade,  to  write  simple  words  needed,  and  to  form  letters 
correctly  and  write  neatly  (manuscript  or  cursive). 

C.  Reading.  Reading  should  be  a  vital  part  of  each  day's  program.  It 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  all  natural  activities  and  social  situations 
in  the  classroom.  The  child  should  be  surrounded  by  reading  stimuli, 
such  as  signs,  labeling  of  objects,  his  name  on  a  locker,  the  bulletin 
board  for  pictures  with  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  written  beneath, 
and  records  of  committee  duties,  directions,  greetings,  rules  and  ex- 
periences. In  addition  to  incidental  reading  there  should  be  a  daily 
directed  reading  period,  using  in  sequence,  experience  charts,  pre- 
pared charts,  pre-primers,  primers,  and  first  readers.  Readiness  for 
reading  should  be  stressed  more  than  skill  in  reading,  though  both 
should  be  taught. 

Refer  to  Publication  No.  235  for  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  begin- 
ning reading. 

Science.  While  science  may  be  largely  integrated  with  the  centers  of 
interest,  it  should  include  observations  of  weather;  care  of  pets  at  school 
and  at  home;  what  we  need  to  keep  healthy;  activities  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  (plants  and  animals);  watching  and  caring  for  birds  that  live 
near  us;  observing  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  simple  experiments  with 
magnets. 
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Health  and  Safety  Education.  The  program  consists  largely  of  daily 
guidance  in  healthful  living,  with  particular  emphasis  on  drinking  milk, 
and  eating  vegetables,  cleanliness — including  brushing  the  teeth,  washing 
the  hands  before  eating  and  after  going  to  the  toilet — rest,  sleep,  safety 
in  going  to  and  from  school,  and  keeping  fingers  or  any  articles  not  edible 
or  sanitary  out  of  mouth.  The  teacher  should  refer  to  the  findings  of  the 
pre-school  examination  to  assist  her  in  determining  and  improving  the 
health  status  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  individual  and  his 
parents  solve  any  problems  related  to  health  and  safety. 

Physical  Education.  The  suggested  program  as  outlined  in  Publication 
No.  219  should  be  followed.  A  variety  of  activities  is  essential  for  child 
interest,  growth  and  development.  Thirty  minutes  per  day  is  the  mini- 
mum that  should  be  devoted  to  such  activities  as  story  plays  (p.  219), 
rhythmical  activities  (p.  83),  hunting  games  (p.  104),  mimetics  and 
stunts  (p.  109).  See  also  pp.  55-57  for  suggestions  for  "Planning  the 
Program." 

Art.  Give  experiences  with  clay,  paints,  crayons,  chalk,  wood,  paper- 
cutting,  and  weaving.  Encourage  every  child  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Encourage  also  independence  in  planning  activities,  choosing 
material  and  executing  plans. 

Music.  Music  is  a  part  of  all  good  centers  of  interest  and  of  any  joyful 
living  in  the  classroom.  Pupils  like  to  sing,  and  teachers  should  provide 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  know  many  easy  songs  which  they  can  sing, 
to  respond  to  various  types  of  rhythm,  etc.  Reference  to  the  more  de- 
tailed outlines  for  music  will  suggest  the  richness  possible  in  this  field. 

Mathematics.  In  mathematics  the  teacher  should  develop  a  number 
vocabulary:  words  denoting  position  and  size,  relating  to  common 
measurements,  and  concerning  miscellaneous  operations  (how  much,  how 
many  left,  more).  She  should  also  develop  number  concepts:  the  serial 
idea  of  numbers  by  counting  by  l's,  5's,  and  10's  to  100,  and  the  group 
idea  of  numbers  by  exploring  practical  ways  for  finding  sums  and  re- 
mainders with  objects.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
numbers  to  100. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  Out  of  the  theme,  Living  Together  in  Our  Community, 
emerge  possibilities  for  units  of  work  or  centers  of  interest  in  connection 
with: 

A.  Community  Helpers.  Farmer,  milkman,  grocer,  postman,  fireman, 
policeman,  garageman,  highway  patrol,  and  other  special  helpers  in 
local  communities,  with  emphasis  upon  what  the  workers  of  the  com- 
munity do  and  the  places  in  which  they  work. 

B.  County  and  City  Communities.  How  they  differ,  work  and  recreation 
in  each. 

C.  Seasonal  and  Holiday  Activities.  Experiences  in  connection  with 
these  should  show  advance  upon  similar  first  year  activities. 

Reading,  oral  and  written  expression,  spelling,  science,  art,  music,  health 
and  number  all  should  receive  impetus  from  these  centers  of  interest. 
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Teachers  may  develop  other  centers  of  interest  according  to  group  needs, 
of  course;  but  always  there  should  be  emphasis  upon  living  together  in  OUR 
community,  in  order  to  develop  community  understanding. 

Language  Arts.  There  should  be  a  great  deal  more  oral  than  written 
work.  Letter  writing  should  form  the  greater  part  of  the  written  work. 
All  language  work,  both  oral  and  written,  should  grow  out  of  the  chil- 
dren's real  experiences.  No  textbook  or  workbook  is  needed — refer  to 
the  Course  of  Study,  Publication  No.  189.  The  teacher^  task  is  to  set 
the  stage  so  that  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  information  and  for  in- 
creased skill  will  be  engaged  in  willingly  and  eagerly.  The  teaching  of 
skills  for  reading — or  for  any  of  the  language  arts — should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  special  period  set  aside  for  them  but  should  be  undertaken 
whenever  and  wherever  the  need  is  apparent. 

A.  Oral  language.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  give  orally  two  or  three 
sentences  about  familiar  experiences;  to  grow  in  ability  to  use  new 
words  relating  to  familiar  experiences;  to  increase  in  ability  to  con- 
verse with  a  group  to  a  point,  in  a  clear  distinct  voice,  and  in  turn. 
Help  pupils  to  overcome  speech  defects  and  to  attend  to  pronuncia- 
tion of  endings  (s,  ing,  d). 

B.  Written  language.  In  written  language  teach  the  child  to  write  two 
or  three  related  sentences  about  a  familiar  topic  with  emphasis  upon 
capitals,  periods,  question  marks,  and  correct  form;  write  a  letter 
containing  two  or  three  sentences;  capitalize  and  write  I,  Miss.,  Mr., 
Mrs.,  days  of  week,  months  of  year,  and  special  days  as  needed.  Write 
in  manuscript  or  cursive  without  help:  own  name,  school,  home 
address,  telephone  number  and  words  as  needed  in  their  own  com- 
positions. 

C.  Reading.  In  reading  teach  the  child  to  use  the  Table  of  Contents; 
to  become  familiar  with  library  usage.  Explore  ways  to  discover  and 
learn  new  words:  illustrations,  context,  initial  sounds,  phonics.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months  have  the  child  read  easy  material 
relating  to  activities,  pre-primers,  primers,  and  easy  first  readers. 
During  the  first  half  year  have  him  read  easy  first  readers  and  one 
or  two  more  difficult  ones.  Read  many  easy  supplementary  readers 
as  well  as  basal  texts.  Read  library  books  of  first  and  second  grade 
levels — simple,  easily  read  and  enjoyed  books. 

D.  Spelling.  In  spelling  the  child  should  master  words  commonly  used 
in  reports  and  records  of  activities.  He  should  master  selected  lists 
of  words  from  the  textbook — words  actually  needed  by  the  child  for 
his  written  work. 

Science.  In  science  observe  seasonal  changes  as  they  affect  life  in  the 
locality;  some  ways  in  which  the  moon,  sun  and  stars  help  us;  how  baby 
plants  and  animals  grow  to  be  like  parents;  winds  and  water  as  workers; 
foods  of  man  and  animals;  animals  in  aquariums  and  ponds;  insects  in  our 
community  (observe  grasshoppers,  houseflies,  mosquitoes,  caterpillars); 
protection  of  local  wild  flowers  and  trees. 

Health  and  Safety  Education.  Guidance  in  the  practice  of  good  health 
and  safety  habits  in  the  school  and  home  should  be  continued.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  habits  related  to  the  right  kinds  of  foods  to  eat, 
clothing  (including  handkerchief  and  its  proper  use),  sleep,  rest,  out-of- 
door  play,  sanitary  use  of  toilets,  and  safety.  Safety  in  the  home,  at  street 
crossings  and  at  play  should  receive  particular  attention. 
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Physical  Education.  The  program  as  outlined  in  Publication  No.  219 
(pp.  110-130)  should  be  followed.  A  variety  of  activities  such  as  rhyth- 
mical activities  (p.  110),  hunting  games  (p.  126),  mimetics  and  stunts 
(p.  129),  and  story  plays  (p.  128)  are  essential  to  a  well  balanced 
program. 

Art.  In  art  continue  skills  begun  in  the  first  year  with  improved  use 
of  materials  and  tools,  clay,  wood,  paper,  paints,  saw,  hammer,  brushes, 
scissors,  looms,  etc.  Continue  emphasis  upon  use  of  own  ideas  and  upon 
development  of  eagerness  for  varied  means  of  expression  for  them. 

Music.  In  music  the  last  suggestion  contained  in  the  larger  outline, 
Publication  No.  235,  which  should  be  consulted  for  technical  matters, 
says,  "Find  increasing  pleasure  in  all  phases  of  music  in  the  classroom, 
and  enjoy  quiet  listening  to  beautiful  music."  A  repertory  of  songs,  two 
stanzas  of  America,  feeling  for  rhythms,  participation  in  rhythmic  games 
and  simple  folk  dances,  knowledge  of  some  of  the  common  musical  instru- 
ments (piano,  violin,  trumpet,  flute,  piccolo,  drum — heard  during  listening 
lessons),  and  a  few  technical  matters  are  mentioned  in  the  larger  outline. 

Mathematics.  In  mathematics  the  teacher  should  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  a  number  vocabulary  and  of  number  concepts  in  grouping  objects. 
Have  the  child  read  numbers  to  100  and  write  to  100.  All  number  work 
should  be  done  through  use  in  real  situations.  Addition  and  subtraction: 
mastery  of  the  basic  combinations  to  18.  Develop  the  meaning  of  multipli- 
cation as  a  process  and  also  the  habit  of  checking  all  work.  Extend  and 
enrich  the  meaning  of  fractions  as  involving  the  simple  idea  of  parts  of 
wholes.  Develop  the  use  of  common  measures:  tell  time,  read  calendar 
correctly,  thermometer  (high  and  low),  less  than  a  pound,  half-pound; 
more  or  less  than  a  yard,  foot,  inch;  changing  money  (value  of  cent, 
dime,  nickel,  quarter,  half-dollar,  dollar) ;  more  or  less  than  a  quart,  pint, 
one-half  pint,  dozen,  half-dozen;  one-half,  one-fourth.  Have  the  child 
solve  easy  one-step  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  experiences  and 
that  do  not  demand  processes  and  skills  beyond  those  outlined  for  first 
and  second  years. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  Suggestions  for  the  social  studies  contained  in  the 
tentative  bulletin,  Publication  No.  235,  set  the  stage  immediately  for 
centers  of  interest  as  a  way  of  unifying  the  activities  making  the  cur- 
riculum. Possible  centers  of  interest  based  upon  life  in  the  immediate 
environment  are:  our  food  and  how  we  get  it;  recreation,  now  and  long 
ago;  travel  in  our  community,  now  and  long  ago;  homes  and  houses,  now 
and  long  ago.  Valuable  experiences  can  also  be  gained  through  interests 
centering  especially  in  the  long  ago:  Indians,  pioneers  in  our  community. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  equally  valuable  interests  of  today 
leading  back  into  the  long  ago.  Teachers  should  feel  free  to  develop 
them.  It  is  also  suggested  that  seasonal  and  holiday  activities  furnish 
valuable  leads  for  curriculum  building  and  that  they  should  be  used  only 
if  we  are  sure  that  they  represent  an  advance  upon  similar  activities 
carried  out  in  the  first  and  second  years. 
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The  language  arts,  science,  health,  art,  music,  number — all  enrich  and 
clarify  centers  of  interest.  From  these  centers  each  of  the  fields  which 
have  just  been  mentioned  will  receive  stimulation.  Further  exploration 
and  study  in  any  or  all  of  the  areas  indicated  can  be  carried  on  with 
assurance  of  meaning  for  them. 

Language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  The  teacher  should  attempt  to  develop  the  following 
abilities:  Speak  to  group  with  ease  on  a  chosen  familiar  topic,  fol- 
lowing one  point  through;  enlarge  vocabulary;  use  correct  speech 
forms  and  speak  distinctly;  and  carry  a  definite  message. 

B.  Written  language.  Have  the  child  learn  to  write  a  one  paragraph 
story,  four  or  five  sentences  on  one  point;  learn  story  form  (title, 
margin,  indentation,  place  for  name) ;  learn  correct  letter  form 
(friendly);  fill  in  library  cards;  capitalize  proper  names,  titles  of 
books,  and  names  of  Divinity. 

C.  Reading.  Have  the  child  learn  to  use  chapter  headings,  titles  and 
tables  of  content;  read  directions  and  instructions;  find  answers  to 
questions;  read  for  main  points  in  the  story  or  other  selection;  read 
silently  with  proper  speed;  read  orally  with  ease  and  expression; 
seek  independently  for  additional  reading  matter  relating  to  activi- 
ties; use  library  efficiently;  show  greater  power  in  attacking  new 
words;  read  basal  text  and  many  supplementary  readers  and  library 
books  of  second  and  third  grade  levels. 

D.  Handwriting.  Have  the  child  learn  to  write  on  line  with  normal- 
sized  letters,  manuscript  or  cursive;  practice  writing  using  correct 
position  of  body,  head,  and  hand;  achieve  grade  standard  in  writing 
text. 

E.  Spelling.  The  child  should  master  most  words  used  in  the  grade  and 
selected  words  from  the  text;  spell  in  writing  300  words  in  general 
use. 

Most  of  these  language  arts  suggestions  can  be  best  accomplished  if  an 
integrated  program  (units  of  work,  centers  of  interest  or  experience 
projects)  is  developed.  More  meaning  will  be  secured  if  the  texts  are 
used  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  integrated  procedure  than  if  texts 
are  followed  for  each  of  the  language  arts  areas. 

Science.  Teach  such  topics  as:  Effects  of  seasonal  changes  upon  man's 
work,  plants,  animals,  and  insects;  stars  we  see;  air  and  water  forms; 
work  of  water;  sources  of  light  and  heat;  magnetism;  animals  that  live 
on  land  and  in  water;  many  kinds  of  insects;  seeds  and  how  they  are 
scattered;  and  the  work  and  human  care  for  domestic  animals.  Some  of 
these  topics  fit  logically  into  an  integrated  program;  many  of  them  should 
be  developed  in  a  separate  science  period. 

Health  and  Safety  Education.  Every  phase  of  school  life  should  be 
planned  and  utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  sound  health  and 
safety  habits.  Emphasis  is  needed  in  establishing  wholesome  attitudes 
and  habits  in  relation  to  foods  that  are  especially  nutritious,  such  as  milk, 
green  and  yellow  vegetables,  whole  wheat  bread  and  whole  grain  cereals, 
eggs;  clothing  to  protect  from  exposure  causing  colds;  rest  and  sleep; 
daily  outdoor  play;  cleanliness  of  hands,  face,  teeth,  hair,  body,  clothes 
and  shoes. 
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Physical  Education.  The  graded  program  in  Publication  No.  219 
(pp.  132-154)  should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  selecting  activities  from  each 
of  the  types  of  activities — hunting  games  (p.  219),  rhythmical  activities 
(p.  132),  relay  races  (p.  152),  mimetics  and  stunts  (pp.  151-153),  and 
athletic  games.  Games  of  a  lead-up  type  and  modified  athletic  games 
should  be  given  instead  of  the  highly  organized  sports.  Skills  in  activities 
should  be  encouraged  and  taught. 

Art.  In  the  arts  program  stress  independence  in  planning  activities, 
choosing  material  and  carrying  out  plans;  resourcefulness  in  finding 
material;  growth  in  ability  to  evaluate  own  efforts.  Develop  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  following  materials  and  tools:  clay — mixing  and  keeping 
moist,  careful  modeling;  paints  and  brushes;  crayons  and  chalk;  wood, 
saw,  hammer.  All  of  this  fits  into  centers  of  interest  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  art  experiences  through  meaningful  situations. 

Music.  Music  finds  a  place  in  the  integrated  program  through  songs 
which  make  the  center  of  interest  richer  in  background.  For  the  most 
part  the  suggestions  which  are  given  call  for  a  separate  period  for  music. 
See  the  detailed  tentative  outline  and  the  Course  of  Study  in  Music. 

Mathematics.  In  mathematics  these  topics  are  suggested:  develop 
additional  number  vocabulary;  use  money  numbers;  finish  teaching  all 
basic  combinations  in  addition  and  teach  column  addition  (two  to  four 
digits)  with  bridging  of  decades;  finish  teaching  all  basic  combinations  in 
addition  and  teach  column  addition  (two  to  four  digits)  with  bridging  of 
decades;  finish  all  subtraction  combinations  and  teach  borrowing;  teach 
multiplication  facts  through  45,  5x9,  with  reverses,  and  multiplication  of 
numbers  with  two  and  three  figures;  division  facts  to  45  and  employ  long 
division  method  in  dividing  by  single  digit;  extend  the  concept  of  whole- 
part  relations;  use  understandingly  the  common  measures  begun  in  the 
third  grade  class;  give  the  story  of  numbers. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  For  the  fourth  year,  Selected  Peoples  of  Other  Lands  is 
named  as  the  main  area  from  which  social  studies  should  be  drawn.  In 
the  primary  grades  the  children  have  studied  about  their  own  homes, 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  study  should  be 
extended  into  a  study  of  selected  peoples  of  other  lands.  The  regions 
chosen  for  study  should  be  of  different  types  in  each  of  which  the  children 
can  see  the  influence  of  the  environment  upon  the  lives  of  the  people.  The 
children  should  understand  how  the  people  live  in  each  region  and  why 
they  live  as  they  do.  When  choosing  the  topics  for  study  the  teacher 
could  include  a  hot  land  with  little  rain  such  as  Egypt,  a  hot  land  with 
much  rain  such  as  the  Congo  Region,  a  mountainous  land  such  as  Switzer- 
land, and  a  land  far  from  the  equator  such  as  northern  Norway.  In 
addition  to  the  types  of  regions  suggested  the  teacher  may  select  others 
which  she  considers  typical.  She  may  use  those  given  in  the  State  adopted 
textbook  or  she  may  choose  her  own.  In  each  region  they  study,  the 
children  will  be  able  to  make  comparisons  with  our  ways  of  living  and 
understand  why  other  people  live  differently. 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  show  how  one  of  these  studies  could  call  upon 
other  fields  of  the  curriculum  for  contributions.  Certainly  all  oral 
language  work  ties  into  these  studies,  if  they  are  done  richly,  and  into 
other  activities  of  the  year. 

Language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  It  should  be  the  concern  of  the  teacher  that  children 
should  grow  in  the  ability  to  talk  well,  following  orderly  sequence  of 
ideas;  to  produce  a  more  lively  kind  of  talk;  to  enrich  their  language. 
Situations  which  stimulate  oral  language  are:  conversations  relating 
to  experiences,  excursions,  class  meetings,  group  discussions  of  ways 
and  means  of  carrying  on  activities. 

B.  Written  language.  Have  the  child  learn  the  letter  form  more  thor- 
oughly and  write  friendly  letters  often;  address  an  envelope  correctly; 
attend  to  capitals,  commas,  periods,  and  abbreviations  needed  in 
letters;  write  three  or  four  paragraphs  following  correct  sequence 
organization. 

C.  Reading.  Several  types  of  reading  should  be  taught;  selecting  data; 
making  outlines;  making  paragraph  headings;  selecting  main  ideas; 
comprehending  facts;  following  directions;  organizing  ideas;  repro- 
ducing content;  drawing  conclusions;  thinking  independently.  At 
least  one  of  these  should  be  stressed  in  each  day's  directed  reading 
period.  Attend  to  the  vocabulary  required  in  reading  history,  geog- 
raphy, science,  etc.  Use  all  helps  in  a  book  intelligently.  Stress  read- 
ing to  an  audience  with  class  standards  in  mind.  Emphasize  phonetic 
attack  on  new  words  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation 
and  meaning.  Emphasize  silent  reading  with  those  groups  which  have 
mastered  the  necessary  reading  skills.  Teach  proper  use  of  the  library 
for  pleasure  and  information. 

D.  Handwriting.  Insist  upon  legibility  and  proper  speed  for  the  grade 
level  in  handwriting.  Develop  a  writing  consciousness.  Write  legibly 
yourself  and  accept  only  the  child's  best  effort. 

E.  Spelling.  A  definite  time  should  be  set  aside  for  spelling.  Children 
should  master  the  words  they  use  and  know  the  meaning  of.  Develop 
a  spelling  consciousness  in  all  written  work. 

Science.  The  following  topics  should  be  taught:  changes  in  land  and 
water  surfaces  caused  by  wind,  water,  ice,  plants;  making  of  soil;  repro- 
duction and  food  of  plants;  social  and  community  life  of  some  insects  and 
of  man;  how  different  animals  care  for  their  young;  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  their  effects  on  life;  the  life  cycle  of  some  insects;  birds  in  our 
community  most  common  to  North  Carolina;  machines. 

Health  and  Safety  Education.  Central  theme:  Safety  Every  Day. 
Habits  of  safety  and  health  should  be  encouraged — safety  in  choice  of 
foods,  safety  in  play,  clothing  that  protects,  cleanliness  for  safety  against 
disease,  plenty  of  sleep  and  rest  to  safeguard  health,  exercise  and  play 
outdoors  for  growth  and  development  as  well  as  for  joy.  In  this  grade  the 
simple  and  basic  scientific  facts  regarding  care  of  the  teeth,  skin,  ears, 
lungs,  hair,  nose  and  the  effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  narcotics  should 
be  presented. 

Physical  Education.  A  variety  of  activities  such  as  athletic  games, 
hunting  games  (p.  165),  rhythmical  activities  (p.  154),  relay  races  (p. 
172),  stunts  and  mimetics  (p.  173)  should  be  included  in  the  program. 
See  Publication  No.  219  for  graded  suggestions.    Active  instruction  by 
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the  teacher  is  essential.  Children  do  not  learn  new  games  without  definite 
direction.  For  planning  the  program  and  organizing  the  class  the  teacher 
should  refer  to  Part  II  of  Publication  No.  219. 

Art.  In  art  give  work  in  design,  drawing  and  painting;  crafts  and 
construction;  and  art  appreciation.  Many  suggestions  for  this  are  given 
in  the  larger  outline,  Publication  No.  235. 

Music.  The  program  in  music  calls  for  singing  many  songs  with  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  beautiful  tone  and  interpretation.  There  are 
technical  matters  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  larger  outline. 

Mathematics.  Stress  increasing  the  vocabulary  of  number  (technical 
words  relating  to  processes,  words  in  comparisons,  and  abbreviations). 
Have  the  child  read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000,  limit,  1,000,000;  Roman 
numerals  I-XX,  and  others  as  needed.  Emphasize  the  consistent  use  of 
money  numbers  in  examples  and  problems.  In  addition  and  subtraction 
emphasize  the  meaning  of  the  processes  and  practice  to  maintain  mastery. 
Teach  multiplication  to  9x9;  the  process  should  be  mastered  with  two 
and  three  figure  multiplicands  and  multipliers.  In  division,  emphasize 
process  meaning,  mastery  of  all  division  facts,  use  of  one-place  divisors 
and  with  remainders.  Extend  the  meaning  of  fraction  to  cover  more  than 
one  of  several  equal  parts  of  a  whole  (denominators  to  5  or  8,  numerators 
more  than  1).    Extend  the  use  of  measurement:    ounce;  x/4  and  y2  yard; 

and  x/4  dozen;  minute;  second.  Confine  problem  solving  to  simple 
one-step  problems  except  as  the  child  or  group  demands  two-step  ones. 
Stress  checking  for  accuracy  in  examples  and  problems.  Continue  the 
story  of  number. 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  Suggestions  for  this  year  may  be  carried  out  through 
adopted  textbooks  or  supplementary  references  in  United  States  History 
and  Geography  in  order  to  give  children  an  understanding  of  their 
American  background  and  their  present-day  America. 

There  are  admirable  possibilities  for  carrying  out  this  program  in  a 
more  integrated  way  through  centers  of  interest,  such  as:  travel  in  the 
United  States;  communication;  selected  important  products;  people  and 
places;  and  many  others.  All  should  emphasize  present  day  development 
and  its  background,  and  refer  constantly  to  the  story  of  North  Carolina 
as  it  contributes  to  the  story  of  the  center  of  interest. 

The  chief  formal  emphasis  for  content  in  social  studies  is  to  be  upon 
Our  United  States  and  How  It  Came  to  Be.  Individual  approaches  to 
giving  this  background  should  be  encouraged  and  constantly  experimented 
with  in  order  to  secure  increasingly  more  effective  results. 

Language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  Provide  for  making  reports  and  taking  part  in  dis- 
cussions, emphasizing  growth  in  vocabulary  and  in  effective  use  of 
the  voice. 

B.  Written  language.  Help  should  be  given  in  the  mastery  of  the  skills 
involved  in  reports  of  vital  experiences,  friendly  letters,  summaries, 
and  simple  outlines.  Children  should  be  taught  to  make  a  brief 
bibliography;  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  possessive  and  in  contractions; 
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to  use  the  question  mark  after  a  quotation  that  is  a  question;  to  use 
quotation  marks  in  direct  and  broken  quotations,  to  use  a  comma 
to  separate  a  quotation  from  the  remainder  of  the  sentence;  to  use  the 
hyphen  in  compound  words  and  to  show  the  break  between  syllables 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  Children  should  be  taught  to  use  the  dictionary 
and  a  few  reference  books  to  find  words  and  information — this  means 
the  use  of  the  library  and  a  constantly  increasing  meaningful  vocabu- 
lary. 

C.  Reading.  Emphasize  getting  information  related  to  definite  topics. 
This  should  not  be  done  to  the  exclusion  of  reading  to  keep  up  with 
current  events,  reading  for  recreation,  and  reading  to  raise  apprecia- 
tion of  higher  types  of  prose  and  poetry. 

D.  Handwriting.  Pupils  should  be  expected  to  write  legibly  and  with 
reasonable  speed.  They  should  begin  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  in  this 
grade. 

E.  Spelling.  Pupils  should  spell  correctly  words  in  common  use  and  in 
texts  according  to  their  needs. 

Note  that  all  language  arts  skills  can  tie  into  any  integrated  approach, 
if  that  is  desired,  or  that  they  may  be  taught  in  separate  periods. 

Science.  Emphasize  change  of  seasons,  of  earth  growth;  interdepend- 
ence of  plants  and  animals;  changes  in  air  pressure;  local  rocks,  minerals, 
and  trees — and  then  extend  this  into  other  localities  in  North  Carolina. 
This  too  may  be  largely  a  part  of  an  integrated  program. 

Health  and  Safety  Education.  Central  theme:  Doing  Your  Best  for 
Health.  Habits  and  practices  that  do  most  towards  building  good  health 
should  be  emphasized — sleep,  rest,  food,  out-of-door  exercise  or  play, 
cleanliness,  and  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  The  ways  and 
means  of  doing  the  most  to  promote  growth  and  development  and  to 
guard  against  the  influences  that  are  detrimental  to  health  should  be 
taught.  In  the  routine  experiences  at  school  and  in  the  planned  activities 
the  child  should  learn  how  to  care  for  the  eyes,  ears,  hair,  hands,  feet,  and 
skin.  See  Publication  No.  219  for  suggestions  relative  to  healthful  school 
living  (p.  20),  health  service  (p.  20),  and  safety  (p.  38).  For  more  details 
see  Publication  No.  189. 

Physical  Education.  A  minimum  of  30  minutes  per  day  should  be 
devoted  to  a  planned,  well  organized  and  supervised  program  of  activities 
including  athletic  games,  hunting  games  (p.  190),  rhythmical  activities 
(p.  175),  relay  races,  stunts,  and  self  testing  activities  (p.  197),  and  some 
mimetics  (p.  173).  See  Publication  No.  219  for  outline  of  activities  (pp. 
173-195).  Athletic  games  are  of  particular  interest  to  this  age  group; 
however,  in  the  interest  of  all-round  development  a  diversified  program 
should  be  given. 

Art.  Continue  experiences  with  paints,  clay,  and  other  materials.  Strive 
for  increased  technical  skill,  and  especially  for  participation  by  every 
pupil  in  art  experiences  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Music.  Sing  folk  and  patriotic  songs  of  the  United  States  and  North 
Carolina.  See  the  outline  for  music  for  technical  matters.  The  State 
adopted  text  may  be  followed. 

Mathematics.  Teach  for  mastery  the  fundamental  processes  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers.     Begin  to 
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teach  the  vocabulary  relating  to  common  fractions  and  start  addition  and 
subtraction  of  fractions  with  like  denominators.  Provide  experience  with 
simple  decimals  and  measurements.  Emphasize  the  technique  for  problem- 
solving  and  teach  problems  of  one  and  two  steps. 

Guidance.  Guidance  is  increasingly  important  as  the  children  grow 
older.  Are  we  beginning  to  know  each  child  and  his  capacities  and  limi- 
tations? Are  we  helping  children  to  understand  the  work  of  our  country, 
state  and  community?  Are  we  giving  pupils  all  possible  opportunities  to 
develop  worthwhile  hobbies  and  to  help  with  the  work  in  classroom,  school, 
and  community? 

SIXTH  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  How  the  Present  Grew  Out  of  the  Past,  a  study  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  other  foreign  lands,  with  emphasis  upon  our  heritage 
of  social  practices,  is  the  social  studies  area  for  this  year  from  which 
many  units  of  work  can  be  drawn. 

The  purposes  are:  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  contributions  of 
all  eras  and  periods  of  civilization  to  our  life  in  America  today;  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  making  a  living,  of  providing  government,  of 
religious  worship,  as  experienced  by  our  forefathers;  to  show  how  our 
food,  clothing,  architecture,  language,  social  customs,  etc.,  have  de- 
veloped through  the  years;  to  identify  the  geographic  characteristics,  the 
climate,  the  terrain,  the  crops,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  affect  the  lives 
of  present  and  former  peoples;  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  America 
as  the  "melting  pot"  by  a  study  of  the  backgrounds,  the  temperaments, 
the  cultures,  the  religions  of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples;  to  provide  a 
study  of  local  customs  and  problems  and  their  relationship  to  our  heri- 
tage; to  consider  the  labor  disputes,  racial  prejudices,  sectionalism  and 
other  "melting  pot"  problems  in  the  light  of  our  ancestral  backgrounds. 

Language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  Continue  to  provide  experiences  and  activities  which 
afford  opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  express  himself  clearly  to  his 
group.  Oral  work  should  cause  the  child  to  show  growth  in  organizing 
and  making  a  report  from  main  points  and  subheads  in  outline  form, 
choosing  words  to  give  most  exact  meanings,  speaking  to  the  group 
with  ease  and  expression,  telling  stories  with  emphasis  upon  sequence 
of  events,  and  using  the  telephone  courteously. 

B.  Written  language.  The  pupils  should  be  given  opportunities  to  show 
growth  in  the  ability  to  write  business  and  social  letters;  relate 
experiences  (special  attention  to  paragraph  form);  prepare  announce- 
ments, advertisements,  and  directions;  review  or  summarize  books; 
fill  in  money  order  and  coupon  forms;  make  a  bibliography;  keep 
records  and  reports.  The  mechanics  of  language  for  emphasis  are: 
Study  nouns,  simple  and  complete  subjects  and  predicates;  recognize 
and  use  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  (classified  as  to  use);  strive 
for  mastery  of  correct  usage  in  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation 
(listed  for  previous  grades),  verb  forms  with  plural  nouns,  and  form 
for  all  written  work. 

C.  Reading.  Develop  the  attitudes  of  reading  for  a  purpose:  To  draw 
valid  conclusions,  to  locate  pertinent  data,  to  get  main  ideas,  and  to 
note  details;  use  library — dictionary,  encyclopedias,  maps,  anthologies, 
clipping  files,  card  catalogs,  and  reference  books.  Develop  mastery 
of  the  techniques  of  self-help  in  building  a  more  effective  reading 
vocabulary.    Develop  the  ability  to  read  orally  to  please  an  audience. 
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D.  Handwriting.  Maintain  handwriting  standards  in  all  written  work. 
Attend  to  specific  difficulties  which  any  pupil  has. 

E.  Spelling.  Have  each  child  keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words  and  strive 
to  master  these.  Spell  also  from  adopted  text  and  from  lists  made 
from  class  activities.  Develop  the  importance  of  correct  spelling  and 
the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Except  for  the  technical  mechanical  suggestions,  all  of  these  aims  can 
be  best  accomplished  through  the  integrated  program  with  emphasis  upon 
drill  for  individuals  and  groups  as  needed. 

Science.  Develop  the  following  topics:  Weather  and  the  weather 
bureau;  nature's  forces  and  changes  in  the  earth's  surface;  our  body 
needs;  air;  sound;  light  and  the  conservation  of  the  human  eye;  electro- 
magnets; harmful  and  useful  insects;  conservation  of  plant  life  and 
forests. 

Health  and  Safety.  Central  theme:  Building  Good  Health.  In  addition 
to  utilizing  school  situations  and  follow-up  work  of  school  physical  exami- 
nations to  secure  correction  of  defects  found,  the  program  should  include 
emphasis  on  health  habits  by  teaching  the  functions  of  the  body — 
digestion,  the  vascular  system,  the  nervous  system,  the  body  defenses 
against  disease,  including  immunization.  Good  eating  habits  may  be 
emphasized  by  planning  and  cooking  meals  and  safety  by  excursions  to 
study  and  practice  safety  habits  at  street  crossings,  downtown  districts, 
and  railroad  crossings.  The  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and 
tobacco  should  be  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  effect  on  body  functions. 

Physical  Education.  See  Publication  No.  219  for  a  graded  program 
which  includes  the  following:  athletic  games  (p.  221),  hunting  games 
(p.  217),  rhythmical  activities  (p.  200),  relay  races  (p.  228),  stunts  and 
self-testing  activities  (p.  226),  and  mimetics  (p.  173).  The  teacher  should 
plan,  organize,  supervise,  and  instruct  in  several  activities  from  the  above 
types  in  order  to  give  a  balanced  program.  See  Part  II  of  Publication 
No.  219  for  suggestions  relative  to  organization. 

Art.  Continue  to  increase  abilities  in  design,  drawing  and  painting, 
crafts  and  construction,  and  art  appreciation.  See  that  each  child  partici- 
pates in  many  forms  of  art.    Provide  actual  situations  whenever  possible. 

Music.  Teach  children  to  sing  many  songs.  See  Publication  No.  235 
for  technical  work.  Develop  some  understanding  of  music  of  the  middle 
ages — minstrels;  dance  forms  from  Europe  and  Asia  and  other  lands; 
folk  songs. 

Mathematics.  Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  the  mastery  of  the 
four  fundamentals  with  whole  numbers  practiced  through  activities  and 
projects;  work  in  3-digit  multipliers  and  divisors;  cancellation  as  a  short 
process  of  division;  read  and  write  whole  numbers,  decimals,  common 
fractions  and  mixed  numbers  needed  in  class  experiences;  teach  simple 
equations,  formulas,  decimals — complete  study;  teach  common  fractions — 
complete  study;  measurement — denominate  numbers,  tables  of  (simple 
graphs  read  and  made),  find  perimeters  and  areas  of  squares,  rectangles, 
and  triangles,  study  of  the  metric  system;  keep  simple  budgets  and 
accounts;  percentage,  first  case  only;  increase  number  vocabulary 
(selected  words  given  in  larger  outline). 
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Guidance.  Guidance  is  becoming  very  important  by  the  time  pupils 
reach  this  year.  Individual  capacities  and  limitations  are  well  denned  by 
this  time.  Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  varied  activities  in  the 
classroom  and  on  hobbies.  Give  opportunity  for  participation  in  school 
and  community  work  and  for  the  exploration  of  job  possibilities.  Develop 
the  concept  of  the  work  of  the  world  in  connection  with  our  backgrounds. 

SEVENTH  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  The  central  social  studies  theme  is  the  study  of  the 
United  States  and  its  inter-relationships  with  neighboring  lands.  This 
should  develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  Americas  came  to  be  settled; 
how  they  grew  and  developed  into  nations;  how  there  is  a  relation  between 
natural  environment  and  the  life  of  a  people;  how  men  are  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  partial  control  of  land,  air,  water,  plants,  and  animals.  It 
should  help  pupils  to  see  that  the  American  ideals  are  the  results  of  the 
work  of  our  forefathers  and  should  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
common  interest  and  dependence  of  the  various  American  nations  upon 
each  other  for  raw  materials  and  markets.  This  implies,  of  course,  the 
study  of  the  geography  of  the  Americas.  It  is  wise  at  all  times  to  inte- 
grate geography  and  history.  Stress  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  all 
it  means  to  North,  Central,  and  South  America. 

language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  Stress  an  enlarged,  colorful,  exact  vocabulary;  correct 
individual  errors  in  speech;  speaking  from  notes  and  extensive  out- 
lines; observation  of  simple  rules  of  order. 

B.  Written  language.  Stress  writing  of  business  letters  in  acceptable 
form;  make  correct,  extensive  outlines,  after  research;  use  outline 
to  write  clear,  meaningful  paragraphs;  keep  records  and  scrapbook. 
Teach  the  following  mechanics  of  language:  comma  to  set  off  person 
addressed  and  introductory  words;  apostrophe  for  plurals  of  letters 
and  figures;  use  of  correct  present  and  past  tense  forms,  principal 
parts  of  verbs,  auxiliary  verbs;  develop  longer,  more  satisfactory 
sentences;  develop  compositions  of  three  or  more  paragraphs. 

C.  Reading.  Provide  opportunity  for  wide  reading  in  many  fields,  using 
library  for  information  and  for  pleasure.  Compare  points  of  view  of 
many  writers  and  take  notes  from  reading  for  specific  purposes.  Pre- 
pare a  bibliography  and  find  material  suggested  in  it.  Use  magazines 
and  newspapers,  current  as  well  as  those  filed.  Analyze  and  correct 
individual  reading  and  study  habits. 

D.  Handwriting.  Maintain  handwriting  skills;  insist  upon  legibility. 
The  quality  of  daily  written  work,  and  the  results  of  tests  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  should  determine  the  program  in  hand- 
writing to  be  followed  above  the  sixth  year.  Pupils  who  fall  below 
accepted  standards  should  take  remedial  writing. 

E.  Spelling.  Emphasize  abilities  listed  for  previous  grades;  spell  com- 
mon abbreviations  and  hom®nyms;  use  synonyms. 

Science.  Use  the  following  topics:  Making  our  community  safer 
through  science — water  supply,  disease  control,  sanitation;  the  solar 
system  and  our  universe;  gravity;  elements  and  compounds;  balance  in 
nature;  science  in  industry;  transportation  and  inventions  to  improve  it; 
communication  and  inventions  to  improve  it;  conservation  in  our  com- 
munity, State  and  Nation. 
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Health  and  Safety  Education.  Central  theme :  Helping  the  Body  In  Its 
Work.  The  guidance  program  in  daily  health  practices  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  scientific  facts  with  regard  to  the  body  needs  should  be 
emphasized:  the  right  kind  of  foods,  adequate  sleep  and  rest,  exercise 
and  play,  protection  from  disease  and  exposure,  safety  and  the  harmful 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  Also,  emphasis  should  be  placed  oh  care 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  stomach,  heart,  and  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  body 
that  might  be  impaired  by  lack  of  care. 

Physical  Education.  A  variety  of  activities  such  as  athletic  games, 
hunting  games,  rhythmical  activities,  relay  races,  stunts,  self-testing 
activities,  and  mimetics  should  be  included  in  the  program.  See  Publi- 
cation No.  219,  pp.  173-244,  for  outline  of  activities  and  description  of 
games.  For  successful  conduct  of  the  activities  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  essential.  Team  games  should  be  given 
major  attention  in  this  grade;  however,  other  types  of  activities  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Art.  Continue  the  work  suggested  for  the  sixth  year  with  increased 
skill  and  larger  participation. 

Music.  Give  opportunity  for  pupils  to  sing  well  and  with  enjoyment  and 
artistic  appreciation  a  repertory  of  songs  of  musical,  literary,  community, 
national  and  other  worthy  interests.  Listen  to  good  music  with  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  Technical  and  other  matters  are  discussed,  or 
suggested,  in  Publication  No.  235. 

Mathematics.  Mathematics  provides  practice  in  understanding  and  in- 
terpreting numerical  quantity  through  practical  work  in  reading  and 
writing  large  numbers;  additional  practice  to  maintain  standard  of 
previous  achievement  in  fundamental  processes  and  to  increase  it  when 
necessary;  work  in  the  practical  application  of  decimals  and  related 
principles — percentage,  all  cases,  simple  interest,  commission,  profit  and 
loss;  measurement — denominate  numbers  continued,  dates  and  periods  of 
time,  thermometers,  angles,  drawing  and  construction  of  basic  figures, 
meters,  ratio,  and  simple  scale  drawings;  representations  of  statistical 
data — construct,  read,  and  interpret  simple  bar,  line,  circle,  and  pictorial 
graphs;  projects  and  activities — history  of  mathematics,  business  trans- 
actions and  forms  for  simple  budgets,  bank  accounts,  money  orders, 
distribution  of  family  income;  practice  in  practical  efficiency  in  expressing 
number  terms,  in  solving  and  stating  practical  problems,  in  developing 
problem  formulas,  in  writing  large  numbers,  etc. 

Guidance.    See  Eighth  Year. 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Social  Studies.  The  central  theme  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
present  and  past  problems  which  North  Carolina  is  facing  or  has  faced. 
Probably  no  single  textbook  will  suffice.  Geographical  conditions,  his- 
torical sequence,  social  and  economic  problems  on  the  level  of  14-16  year 
old  experience  and  possibility  for  understanding  should  be  included. 
Although  textbooks  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State  will  be  used 
often,  the  work  for  the  year  should  be  organized  around  big  problems 
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having  significance  for  eighth  year  pupils,  and  many  reference  books 
should  be  assembled.  (State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Publi- 
cation No.  217  has  many  suggestions.) 

Suggested  large  topics  which  may  be  developed  into  stimulating  centers 
of  child  interest:  How  people  make  a  living  in  North  Carolina;  handi- 
crafts and  hobbies  in  our  State;  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products 
in  North  Carolina;  people  of  North  Carolina  and  how  they  came  here; 
dramatic  incidents  in  our  State's  history;  geographic  conditions  which 
affect  life  in  the  State;  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  our  State; 
young  people  and  their  opportunities  in  the  State;  cities,  houses,  schools, 
churches,  and  roads  in  our  State;  dependence  of  North  Carolina  upon  other 
areas. 

Make  frequent  use  of  maps  of  the  State,  the  United  States,  Southern 
Regions  and  the  World.  Organize  the  work  around  large  topics — by  trips, 
collections,  constructive  and  dramatic  work,  readings,  maps,  charts. 
Make  North  Carolina  a  living  challenge  to  the  pupils  who  live  in  it. 

Language  Arts. 

A.  Oral  language.  Provide  practice  in  social  conversation,  use  of  the 
telephone,  interviews  with  employers  and  specialists  in  various  fields 
of  learning,  use  of  simple  parliamentary  procedure  and  in  giving  and 
accepting  criticism.  Work  upon  correction  of  individual  errors  in 
speech. 

B.  Written  language.  Place  particular  emphasis  on  the  friendly  letter, 
business  letter,  letter  of  application,  letter  of  invitation,  correct  form 
and  use  of  outline,  labels  and  bulletins,  story  form,  book  reviews,  and 
all  kinds  of  summarizations.  Stress  writing  of  paragraphs  free  from 
sentence  fragments  and  run-on  sentences.  Stress  several  types  of 
composition,  such  as  writing  plays,  radio  scripts,  etc.  Emphasize  note 
taking  and  making  outlines.  Provide  practice  in  the  following  me- 
chanics: longer  simple  sentences  and  complex  sentences;  paragraph 
building  from  topic  sentence  by  details,  comparison  and  results,  and 
cause  and  effect;  strive  to  master  mechanics  listed  under  speech 
technique,  vocabulary,  use  of  dictionary,  manuscript  form,  usage, 
capitalization  and  punctuation  (in  the  basal  text). 

C.  Reading.  Include  a  definite  period  in  the  daily  program  for  reading 
instruction  for  those  who  need  it.  Develop  ability  to  use  library  and 
library  materials  for  information  and  recreation,  including  knowledge 
of  library  regulations;  arrangement  of  materials;  principle  of  Dewey 
decimal  classification  system;  use  of  the  card  catalog;  use  of  dic- 
tionaries; use  of  encyclopedias;  use  of  special  reference  books,  such 
as  World  Almanac,  atlases,  indexes  to  quotations,  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, and  the  like;  use  of  table  of  contents  and  index  of  books; 
use  of  pamphlet  and  clipping  file,  preparation  and  use  of  simple 
bibliographies.  Establish  habits  of  research.  Practice  discrimination 
in  choice  of  books.  Provide  time  for  leisure  reading.  Analyze  and 
improve  reading  and  study  habits  whenever  the  need  appears. 

D.  Handwriting.  Insist  upon  legible  handwriting  in  all  written  work. 
Special  attention  to  individual  pupils  may  be  necessary. 

E.  Spelling.  Stress  increasing  ability  to  use  words  and  to  spell  those 
required  in  written  work.  Emphasize  spelling  "consciousness"  and 
"conscience." 

Science.  Use  the  following  topics:  Study  of  scientists  and  their  con- 
tributions; science  in  relation  to  the  individual's  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment; alcohol  and  habit  forming  drugs;  development  of  the  scientific 
attitude  (superstitions,  misconceptions,  and  quackery) ;  science  to  inter- 
pret cause  and  effect  in  changes  in  the  earth's  formation,  climate,  tempera- 
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ture,  hurricane  areas,  and  special  production  areas;  adaptation  by  plants, 
and  animals;  electricity  in  the  home. 

Health  and  Safety  Education.  Central  theme:  Living  Healthfully  in 
Homes  of  North  Carolina.  The  following  are  worthy  of  consideration: 
proper  housing;  protection  of  food,  water  and  milk  supplies  inside  and 
outside  of  the  home;  adequate  nutrition  (care  and  preparation  of  food  in 
the  home,  planning  meals  and  buying  for  them,  food  fads);  effects  of 
alcohol,  narcotic  drugs  and  patent  medicines;  home,  school  and  com- 
munity sanitation;  protection  against  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases;  first  aid  and  safety;  available  local,  State  and  Federal  health 
services. 

Physical  Education.  The  program  set  up  in  Publication  No.  219  for 
this  grade  was  included  in  the  high  school  section,  Part  IV.  The  "Core 
Program"  and  the  "Elective  Program"  will  be  found  on  page  260.  A 
description  of  many  suitable  eighth  year  activities  will  be  found  in  the 
section  set  up  for  the  seventh  year.  As  in  the  other  elementary  grades 
the  program  should  include  a  variety  of  activities — athletic  games, 
rhythmical  activities,  stunts,  self-testing  activities,  relay  races,  hunting 
games,  etc.  More  definite  suggestions  and  descriptions  of  activities  may 
be  found  in  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 
Neilson  and  Van  Hagen.  (A.  S.  Barnes.)  Price  $1.55  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  Book  Depository,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Art.  Continue  work  in  design,  drawing,  and  painting,  crafts  and  con- 
struction, and  art  appreciation  on  increasingly  higher  levels  for  both 
individuals  and  the  whole  group. 

Music.  Demonstrate  the  music  outlined  for  the  seventh  grade  (See 
basal  text  for  the  seventh  grade  and  State  Publication  No.  206,  and  the 
new  Music  Curriculum  Bulletin).  Create  and  write  songs  and  melodies. 
Express  music  through  simple  courses  in  applied  or  instrumental  music. 
Correlate  the  learnings  in  music  with  other  curricular  activities.  This  is 
obvious  for  physical  education — folk  dancing,  natural  dancing,  pageantry, 
singing  games,  gymnastic  activities,  and  often  in  athletic  training.  In  the 
social  studies  the  pupils  can  be  helped  to  become  vividly  conscious  of  the 
customs,  emotions,  and  aspirations  of  other  peoples  through  their  folk 
songs  and  dances. 

Mathematics.  Consider  these  areas:  Understanding  and  interpreting 
numerical  quantity  and  the  language  of  arithmetic;  continued  practice 
of  the  fundamental  processes  through  challenging  activities — fraction, 
decimal  and  percentage  equivalents — uses  of  percentage — kinds  of  in- 
surance— taxes — installment  buying,  rate — practical  home  and  school 
business  affairs,  banking,  budgeting,  compensation,  securities,  and  check- 
ing problems — approximation  to  answers;  measurements,  denominate 
numbers,  square  and  cubic  measures  for  volume  and  area,  diameter  and 
radius,  areas  and  perimeters  of  triangles,  rectangles,  etc.,  area  of  surface 
and  volume  of  cubes,  cylinders,  cones,  spheres;  how  to  square  numbers 
and  extract  square  root;  construction  of  geometric  designs  and  patterns; 
drawing  to  scale  when  needed;  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
formulas;  graphic  representation  of  everyday  statistical  data;  miscellane- 
ous activities  for  fun,  interest,  and  skill;  learning  the  vocabulary  of 
arithmetic;  checking  for  personal  efficiency. 
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Guidance.  Guidance  has  become  so  important  in  this  year  that  you  are 
urged  to  secure  Publication  No.  235  and  read  all  it  has  to  say  about  the 
subject.    (See  particularly  suggestions  for  the  eighth  year.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM— YEARS  9-12 

The  high  school  program  for  grades  9-12  as  set  up  by  the  Central 
Curriculum  Committee  is  essentially  the  program  formerly  followed  in 
grades  8-11  in  eleven  year  systems.  The  eighth  grade,  heretofore  re- 
garded as  the  first  year  of  high  school,  is  regarded  as  the  last  year  of  the 
elementary  program  (or  the  second  year  of  junior  high  school)  in  the 
twelve  year  program. 

To  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  work  in  any  subject  in  the  high  school 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Publication  No.  189  or  to  Publication  No. 
235;  the  former  gives  the  detailed  program  generally  in  effect  since  1935 
and  the  latter  indicates  revisions  suggested  as  a  result  of  the  Twelve  Year 
Program  Study. 

Because  the  program  of  studies  in  the  high  school  varies  according  to 
localities  and  according  to  the  electives  chosen  by  students,  an  exact 
program  for  a  particular  school  or  pupil  cannot  be  satisfactorily  set  up 
year  by  year.  The  outline  given  below  for  the  last  four  years  of  the 
twelve  year  program  indicates  the  general  scope  of  course  offerings  for 
each  grade. 

NINTH  YEAR 

I.    Social  Studies — 

Citizenship:    Living  Together  in  Our  Democracy. 
II.    Language  Arts — 

1.  English — Language  and  Literature;  Reading  and  How  to  Study. 

2.  Foreign  Language — Elective:    Latin,  French,  Spanish. 

III.  Science — General  Science. 

IV.  Health  and  Physical  Education — Publication  No.  219,  and  State 

adopted  texts. 
V.    Art — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 
VI.    Music— Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 
VII.    Vocational  Education — 

1.  Agriculture  3.  Business  Education 

2.  Home  Economics  4.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

5.  Industrial  Arts 
VIII.    Mathematics — General  Mathematics  or  Algebra. 
IX.  Guidance. 

TENTH  YEAR 

I.    Social  Studies — 

World  History — Historical  Foundations  of  Modern  World  Problems. 

II.    Language  Arts — 

1.  English — Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Foreign  Language— Elective:    Latin,  French,  Spanish. 

III.  Science — Biology. 

IV.  Health  and  Physical  Education — Publication  No.  219. 
V.    Art — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 
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VI.    Music — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 
VII.    Vocational  Education — 

1.  Agriculture  3.  Business  Education 

2.  Home  Economics  4.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

5.  Industrial  Arts 
VIII.    Mathematics — General  Mathematics  or  Algebra. 
IX.  Guidance. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR 

I.    Social  Studies — 

American  History — Historical  Development  of  American  Life  and 
Democracy. 
II.    Language  Arts — 

1.  English — Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Foreign  Language — Elective:    Latin,  French,  Spanish. 

III.  Science — Chemistry  or  Physics. 

IV.  Health  and  Physical  Education — Publication  No.  219. 
V.  Art — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 

VI.    Music — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 
VII.    Vocational  Education — 

1.  Agriculture  3.  Business  Education 

2.  Home  Economics  4.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

5.  Industrial  Arts 

VIII.    Mathematics — Plane  Geometry  or  Course  in  Integrated  Geometry. 
IX.  Guidance. 

TWELFTH  YEAR 

I.    Social  Studies — 

Modern  Problems — Social,  Economic  and  Political — Their  Implica- 
tions for  Community,  State,  Nation  and  World. 
II.    Language  Arts — 

1.  English — Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Foreign  Language — Elective:    Latin,  French,  Spanish. 

III.  Science — Physics  or  Chemistry. 

IV.  Health  and  Physical  Education — Publication  No.  219. 
V.    Art — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 

VI.    Music — Course  of  Study  bulletin  in  preparation. 
VII.    Vocational  Education — 

1.  Agriculture  3.  Business  Education 

2.  Home  Economics  4.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

5.  Industrial  Arts 

VIII.    Mathematics — 

Solid  Geometry;  Trigonometry;  Algebra;  Business  Arithmetic. 
IX.  Guidance. 


Note:  For  suggestions  relative  to  Dramatics,  Journalism,  Speech  and  Crea- 
tive Writing,  see  Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
1938,  and  Publication  No.  189. 
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"In  the  new  education  art  identifies  itself 
with  life." 

— Felix  Payant. 


"One  who  would  undertake  the  teaching  of 
art  in  the  schools  must  come  with  more  than 
the  practice  of  the  studio.  Such  a  teacher 
must  be  not  only  a  student  of  art  and  the 
methods  of  its  presentation,  but  also  a  student 
of  the  child." 

— James  Parton  Haney: 


FOREWORD 


The  public  schools  of  the  State  have  a  responsibility  to  act  as 
a  unit  in  guiding  and  in  equalizing  opportunities  for  every  child 
from  school  years  one  through  twelve.  As  such  a  unit,  the 
schools  should  have  a  degree  of  understanding  of  the  child's  total 
development  and  of  aids  and  achievements  in  his  development 
in  different  subject  areas.  To  this  end,  a  bulletin  in  Art  Educa- 
tion becomes  a  point  of  view  in  guidance  towards  the  functional 
place  of  Art  in  the  life  of  an  individual  and  towards  procedures 
and  activities  for  growth  in  composition  and  design.  Attention 
is  given  to  both  the  individual's  creativeness  and  his  growth  in 
the  application  of  art  principles. 

Art  In  The  Public  Schools,  Years  I-XII,  has  been  prepared  on 
the  following  theses:  First,  that  Art  should  be  functionally  a 
part  of  every  phase  of  living.  The  individual  uses  art  as  a 
consumer  in  his  personal  choices,  in  his  home  decoration,  in 
architectural  design,  in  manipulation  of  designs  and  tools,  and 
in  his  products  in  creation.  Second,  that  every  person  as  a  con- 
sumer of  art  should  have  guidance  in  art  problems  and  principles 
in  order  that  he  may  be  more  discriminating  in  taste.  Third, 
that  art  is  worthy,  also,  for  art's  sake.  Fourth,  that  art  is  worth- 
while as  a  leisure  time  interest,  a  vocation,  or  for  the  satisfaction 
of  an  individual  in  creating. 

This  bulletin  also  states  a  general  philosophy  that  ' 'every 
teacher  is  an  art  teacher".  Therefore,  it  is  presented  to  every 
classroom  teacher,  as  well  as  to  art  teachers,  for  the  promotion 
of  Art  Education  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  material  will  be  a  stimulation  to  the 
teacher  and  give  help  that  will  promote  the  art  program  in  the 
schools. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


June  10,  1942. 


PREFACE 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  aid  teachers  in  carrying  on 
a  functional  art  program  in  all  grades  of  our  public  schools.  Due 
attention  is  given  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject.  The 
discussion  includes  the  following : 

1.  A  statement  of  philosophy,  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
art  program. 

2.  The  art  program,  content  and  method  for  each  grade  or 
growth  level. 

3.  Many  practical  suggestions  relative  to  art  materials,  and 
the  correlation  of  art  with  all  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools. 

The  bulletin  is  designed  to  give  the  answers  to  many  questions 
which  arise  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
finding  the  solutions  of  many  problems  inherent  in  the  teaching 
of  art. 

Careful  study  of  this  bulletin  on  the  part  of  teachers  will 
enable  them  to  teach  art  more  effectively,  and  to  derive  greater 
pleasure  from  it. 

Art  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every  child,  and  he  is  robbed  of  his 
birthright  if  he  is  not  brought  into  possession  of  that  which  the 
race  has  willed  to  him.  Furthermore,  through  the  medium  of 
art  the  child  learns  to  express  himself  creatively,  and  thus  makes 
his  contribution  to  the  worthwhile  things  of  life. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  bulletin  or  any  other  device  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  make  every  child  an  artist  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  every  child  can  become  either  a  creator  or  appreciator 
of  art  to  the  extent  of  his  intelligence,  interest  and  skill.  Much 
has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  this  bulletin,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  situa- 
tion in  all  our  public  schools. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
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"Needing  shelter  and  protection,  we  build  houses  and  wear  clothes; 
finding  it  necessary  to  move  easily  from  one  place  to  another,  we 
develop  rapid  means  of  transportation;  producing  goods,  we  advertise 
them  to  attract  buyers  .  .  .  But  the  houses  we  build  are  more  than 
shells  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  automobiles  are  more  than  seats 
on  self-propelled  frames,  advertisements  are  more  than  dull  recitals  of 
the  merits  of  products.  We  demand  in  these  and  in  all  the  other 
objects  we  use  a  visual  appeal  and  beauty  that  goes  beyond  that  which 
results  from  merely  meeting  functional  requirements.  Houses,  kitchen 
utensils,  automobiles,  best  fulfill  their  purposes  when  they  are  fashioned 
in  accordance  with  basic  principles  of  design.  .  .  . 

"But  human  needs  are  not  only  for  such  practical  things.  Frequent, 
certainly,  are  the  desires  for  experiences  other  than  eating,  working, 
sleeping,  or  traveling.  It  is  no  feeble  urge  that  compels  us  to  seek 
ways  to  express  and  communicate  our  thoughts  and  ideas,  feelings 
and  aspirations,  through  paintings,  drawings,  etchings,  photographs, 
ceramics,  sculpture,  textiles  and  a  host  of  other  products. 

"Art  always  arises  out  of  human  needs,  and  these  demand  first 
study.  But  when  a  human  need  arises  which  can  be  met  by  art,  the 
effort  to  meet  it  raises  two  questions:  What  shape  or  form  will  the 
solution  take?  How,  and  of  what  materials,  will  it  be  made?  Hence, 
art  may  be  studied  as: 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  art  problems  in  each  life  area,  such  as  the  home,  the 
community  and  religion,  and  the  expressions  arising  from 
meeting  these  needs  and  solving  these  problems. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  ORGANIZATION  (Design) 

The  principles  of  organization  which  influence  development 
and  form  of  art  objects,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
parts,  the  choice  of  shapes,  colors,  textures  and  spaces. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES 

The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  materials — clay,  stone, 
wood,  and  the  like — and  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
transformed  into  art  objects. 

"Each  of  these  problems  is  intimately  related  to  the  other  two.  For 
example,  an  art  problem  of  the  home,  involving  the  satisfaction  of 
human  needs,  requires  materials  for  its  solution  as  well  as  attention 
to  organization  or  design.  Thus  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
furniture  for  a  living  room  a  consideration  of  the  possible  uses  of 
every  piece  of  furniture,  the  relation  of  each  article  to  the  others  in 
terms  of  function  and  design,  and  the  use  of  appropriate  materials  are 
interwoven  aspects  of  a  single  problem." 

— Ray  Faulkner. 
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THE  ART  PROGRAM  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ART  PROGRAM. 

Interpretations  of  the  art  program  in  the  elementary  school 
have  gone  through  pronounced  changes  from  that  of  copying  and 
formal  drawing  to  that  which  is  an  acceptable  art  program  in  a 
modern  school  today.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  would 
parallel  the  reasons  for  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
other  areas  of  the  child's  educational  program.  This  may  be 
called  a  change  in  the  philosophy  of  what  is  best  for  the  child  in 
his  development,  of  what  is  most  educative  to  him,  of  how 
learnings  take  place,  and,  changes  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
"artists"  to  include  the  consumer  in  daily  living  practices. 

Melvin  E.  Haggerty's  thesis  in  Art  A  Way  of  Life1,  illustrating 
that  art  is  an  inseparable  aspect  of  living  for  every  human  being, 
and  picturing  art  permeation  into  all  areas  of  life,  is  now  felt  in 
many  school  art  programs.  Changes  in  concepts  of  art  can  be 
seen  by  contrasting  the  narrower  with  the  broader  view  of  the  art 
program.   No  longer  is  the  chief  purpose  to  train  artists. 


Narrower  Concepts 

1.  Only  people  who  paint  pictures 
are  artists. 

2.  The  art  program  is  for  the  few 
gifted  children. 


3.  Only    the   art   teacher  teaches 
art. 

4.  The  art  product  is  confined  to 
the  paint  media  of  the  studio. 


5.  The  art  program  begins  with  the 
teaching  of  art  principles. 

6.  Teachers  think  only  in  terms  of 
perfecting  the  child  in  limited 
art  technique. 


Broader  Concepts 

1.  All  people  are  artists  as  pro- 
ducers or  as  consumers. 

2.  The  art  program  cannot  escape 
any,  as  all  children  are  potential 
artists. 

3.  All  teachers  are  teachers  of  art 
in  varying  ways  and  degrees. 

4.  The  art  product  is  produced 
through  the  manipulation  of  any 
materials  or  arrangement  of 
materials  that  make  the  end- 
effect  more  harmonious  and 
pleasing. 

5.  The  art  program  applies  art 
principles  and  gives  direction  in 
advancing  the  principles  of  art. 

6.  Teachers  think  in  terms  of  the 
child's  personal  development  as 
he  uses  and  refines  art  tech- 
niques in  the  better  develop- 
ment of  his  product. 


iHaggerty,  Melvin  E.  Art  A  Way  of  Life.  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  Minneapolis. 
1935. 
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7.  All  of  the  school  art  program  is 
confined  to  a  set  period  in  the 
day,  devoted  to  specific  ability 
training. 


8.  The  art  program  provides  ma- 
terials for  only  a  few  children 
to  use  in  the  special  studio  type 
lessons  in  art. 


7.  In  addition  to  provided  periods 
for  specific  art  training,  the  art 
program  may  be  integratively  at 
work  every  period  of  the  day  in 
any  area  in  which  the  child  has 
activities  underway. 

8.  The  art  program  provides  ma- 
terials and  motivation  for  all 
children,  techniques  in  vitaliz- 
ing the  child's  experiences  and 
in  daily  application. 


Interpretations  of  the  art  program  in  any  school  depend  upon 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  term  "Art  Education."  The  indi- 
vidual's art  is  his  painting,  his  craft  product,  his  costume,  his 
room  arrangement,  his  manner,  his  speech,  his  accessories,  his 
home,  his  landscaping,  his  tools  for  work  or  play. 

The  individual  exhibits  or  uses  fundamental  art  principles  in 
his  habits  of  living  and  his  daily  life  activities.  He  may  use  art 
to  make  his  person  more  attractive  and  his  surroundings  more 
pleasing,  or  he  may  abuse  art  in  his  selections  and  activities. 
There  is  nothing  one  does  from  the  time  he  arises  in  the  morning 
until  he  retires  at  night  that  he  might  not  have  done  more  or 
less  beautifully  than  he  did  do  it,  and  we  measure  the  difference 
between  the  "more"  and  the  "less"  by  the  degree  to  which  he 
applies  art  in  its  recognizable  terms  of  color,  arrangement, 
proportion,  form,  space,  balance,  rhythm,  harmony,  line  and 
design. 

Practices  Follow  Concepts.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  the  varying 
conceptions  of  art  education  have  given  direction  in  the  past  to 
varying  practices  in  evidence  in  classrooms.  They  still  do  today. 
In  some  school  programs,  painting  in  an  imitative  way,  copying, 
tracing  hectographed  copies,  making  likenesses  much  like  the 
teacher's,  copying  from  the  art  textbook,  or  all  of  the  pupils 
making  one  object  with  slight  variations,  constitute  their  major 
types  of  art  work.  In  other  school  programs,  art  expression  is  a 
part  of  the  living  within  the  school.  It  is  seen  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  everything  surrounding  the  child.  And  the 
child  in  this  school  has  a  part  in  this  plan.  He  helps  to  select,  to 
judge,  to  make,  to  plan  farther,  to  re-organize.  Art  subjects 
naturally  grow  out  of  the  child's  living  experiences.  He  ex- 
presses his  ideas  and  has  enough  direction  and  guidance  from  the 
teacher  to  help  him  handle  his  materials  purposefully.  To  the 
child  in  this  school,  creation  is  a  joy.  The  created  product  is 
then  his  product  and  his  interpretation. 
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The  acceptable  art  program  in  a  progressing  school  is  also  one 
in  which:  the  child  judges  his  work  by  that  of  other  children's 
work;  where  each  child  is  encouraged  to  work  with  a  large 
variety  of  media — powder  paint,  chalk,  wood,  tin,  metal  crafts, 
charcoal,  and  weaving;  and  last,  where  the  majority  of  the  art 
subjects  are  proposed  by  the  child.  In  this  program  group 
teaching  will  be  done  when  needed. 

B.  SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DUE  TO 
HISTORICAL  PERIODS  OF  CHANGE. 

Conceptions  of  art  have  changed  and  are  changing.  The  art 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  primitive, 
colonial  and  machine  age  Americans  reflect  in  so^me  degree  the 
acceptance  of  its  people  in  applying  form,  line,  design,  and  color. 
The  public  schools  have  been  inclined  to  follow  studio  art  ideas. 

Elinor  Strafer  says,  "There  have  always  been  two  distinct 
strains  in  painting,  the  design  element  and  the  realistic.  Giotto, 
a  thirteenth  century  Florentine,  was  the  first  to  combine  design 
with  realism.  Giotto  was  the  ancestor  of  Expressionism  or 
Modernism  as  understood  by  the  painter  of  today.  Between  the 
thirteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  works  of  the  artists 
were  infused  with  realism  almost  to  a  point  of  imitation  in 
irrevelant  details.  About  1870  Cezanne,  imbued  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Impressionists'  paintings  were  lacking,  began  to  show  in 
his  works  a  change  by  color  rather  than  by  light  and  shadow. 
Paintings  from  that  time  reflect  his  influence  away  from  imita- 
tion of  facts  in  compositions. 

"At  the  time  when  general  education  methods  were  formal,  art 
methods  were  also  formal.  The  art  program  stressed  formal 
methods  of  gaining  results.  This  period  stressed  formulas  for 
design,  color,  and  drawing  with  much  emphasis  on  design  princi- 
ples, color  theory  and  on  laws  of  perspective  drawing.  Later 
the  doctrine  of  rugged  individualism  was  being  stressed  in 
America  as  a  way  of  American  life.  The  individual  was  para- 
mount, and  his  particular  interests  and  desires  were  held  sacred. 
As  a  result  of  this  artists  stressed  individuality  and  their  type 
of  work  was  called  Expressionism. 

"The  word  Expressionism  covers  all  the  movements  in  art 
since  the  Impressionists :  Cubism  and  Futurism  are  but  technical 
methods  in  painting."1 


1Strafer,  Elinor.  Modern  Painting.  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College. 
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Among  the  Expressionists  are  Van  Gogh;  the  Cubists,  Pablo 
Picasso;  the  Surrealists,  Virginia  Woolf,  Chirico,  and  Paul  Klee. 
This  expressionism  trend  found  its  way  into  the  American  school 
in  the  early  nineteen-twenties,  and  it  came  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  Cizek.2  Cizek's  pupils  had  shown  expressionism  in 
their  works  a  few  years  before,  and  had  amazed  the  world  with 
the  art  products  of  children.  This  new  idea  of  art  teaching  was 
accepted  in  many  countries  and  particularly  among  many  pro- 
gressive art  teachers  in  the  United  States.  There  was  also  a 
shift  from  the  product  to  the  child,  and  a  shift  to  the  theory  of 
self-expression.  When  the  idea  was  first  used  in  the  United 
States  the  child  was  to  be  left  unhampered  and  unguided  by  rule 
or  doctrine  or  theory  to  express  what  he  wished  and  felt.  The 
child's  interest  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  and  the  child's 
behavior  and  reaction  were  considered  worthy.  So  the  emphasis 
now  swung  from  strictly  formal  teaching  to  that  of  absolute  non- 
interference by  the  teacher.  Whatever  the  child  did  would  be 
educative  for  him  and  the  teacher  was  not  to  give  any  direction 
for  fear  of  interrupting  his  self-expression.  This  point  of  view 
resulted  in  total  neglect  of  the  child's  needs  and  the  teacher 
naturally  became  a  distributor  of  materials.  That  was  not  in 
accord  with  Cizek's  idea.   He  believed  in  guidance. 

Results  of  Trends.  The  formal  method  sought  art  by  setting 
rules,  expressionism  reacted  to  complete  non-interference;  but 
both  had  one  goal — they  prized  the  product  above  all.  They 
were  interested  in  developing  artists.  The  movement  towards 
freedom  was  good,  but  it  had  a  serious  drawback.  It  made 
teaching  impossible;  at  the  point  that  the  child  did  not  know, 
he  stopped.  "However,  it  must  be  repeated,  the  trend  towards 
self-expression  tvas,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  it  fastened  attention  upon  the  individual  and 
his  need  for  expression/'2  Up  to  this  time  no  theory  of  general 
education  had  given  anything  approaching  basic  consideration 
to  the  individual  who  was  being  educated.  In  art  education, 
accordingly,  there  emerged  three  significantly  new  conceptions 
in  this  last  period : 

First,  the  most  important  concern  of  an  art  education 
program  is. the  outlet  for  the  growth  of  the  individual; 
to  cultivate  persons  who  are  widely  sensitive  and  aware 
of  art  in  all  aspects  of  living. 

Second,  that  art  experiences  are  the  right  of  every 
person. 


2Viola,  Wilhelm.    Child  Art  and  Franz  Cizek.    John  Day  Company. 
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Third,  that  art  is  an  inherent  element  in  the  total 
living  drama — it  should  increase  the  individual's  human 
and  social  qualities. 

Art  education  trends  today  aim  to  accept  the  best  from  each 
period.  The  acceptable  trend  is  also  that  the  absolute  non- 
direction  of  the  child  is  poor.  And  so  there  is  a  swing  back  to 
creative  expression  in  which  the  child  is  growing  in  the  applica- 
tion of  art  in  his  own  life,  and  with  enough  knowledge  of  art 
principles  that  he  can  use  them  in  the  constant  development  of 
his  products.  Art  instruction  does  not  begin  with  teaching  art 
principles  and  does  not  end  without  enough  knowledge  of  them 
to  use  them. 

References  : 

Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum:  The  Visual  Arts  In 
General  Education,  Chapter  I  "The  Evolution  of  Concepts."  1940. 
Appleton-Century. 

Pearson,  Ralph.    The  New  Art  Education.    1941.  Harper. 

Faulkner,  Ziegfeld,  Hill.    Art  Today.    1941.  Holt. 

Whitford,  William  G.  An  Introduction  to  Art  Education.  1937.  Apple- 
ton-Century. 


A  SIX  YEAR  OLD  TOLD  HIS  STORY  WITH  PAINT  AND  BRUSH. 


AN  INTERPRETATION  BY  A  SEVEN  YEAR  OLD. 


MAJOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ART  PROGRAM  IN  RELATION 

TO  THE  CHILD 

Opportunity  for  creative  expression  is  the  right  of  every  child. 
But  this  right  should  not  aim  to  make  professional  artists  of 
children.  There  are  few  people  who  become  artists  as  producers, 
while  every  person  is  a  potential  artist  as  a  consumer.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  art  program  in  the  elementary  school  to 
develop  young  artists,  nor  just  to  find  outstanding  talent  and 
emphasize  art  work  with  a  selected  few  who  show  exceptional 
talent.  Art  education,  in  its  interest  in  the  child  as  a  producer 
and  as  a  consumer,  is  considered  a  regular  part  of  every  child's 
school  program. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  personality  is  best  developed  when 
one  is  privileged  and  encouraged  to  take  part  in  a  variety  of 
expressive  forms,  and  where  one  finds  at  least  one  expression 
form  in  which  he  can  succeed.  The  public  schools  should  recog- 
nize this.  The  school  program  with  larger  units  and  more  inte- 
grated patterns  of  work  can  provide  an  organization  through 
which  more  functional  art  activities  by  the  child  may  take  place. 
In  large  unit  development  there  can  be  one  or  many  varieties  of 
expression  in  simplified  forms,  as  through  dramatization,  model- 
ing, pottery,  architectural  designs,  wood  and  soap  carving, 
sketching,  painting,  costuming,  interior  decorating,  puppet 
shows,  and  the  use  of  prints.  This  creative  impulse  can  use  many 
media  in  the  elementary  school,  such  as  paint,  clay,  crayon, 
charcoal,  ink,  sketching  pencils,  and  construction  tools.  The 
child  uses  these  materials  to  help  him  vivify  an  idea,  to  clarify  a 
thought,  to  factually  represent  an  event,  or  to  play  with  imagi- 
nation in  pictorial  compositions  and  in  design.  While  the  school 
does  not  purpose  to  make  skilled  artists,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  school  to  provide  a  program  in  which  the  child's  oppor- 
tunities for  creation  and  materials  to  work  with  can  meet  under 
stimulating  circumstances. 

Through  art,  periods  in  history  may  be  made  to  re-live  through 
costuming  made  by  the  child,  literature  may  become  alive 
through  representation,  and  through  it  all  the  language  arts — 
spoken  and  written  English,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling— may 
be  developed  in  a  way  meaningful  and  joyful.  Art  is  an  avenue 
for  expressing  experiences  in  daily  living.  Art  is  also  an  avenue 
for  expressing  experiences  in  the  school  subject  areas.  'The 
useful  side  of  art  in  the  elementary  school  is  important,"  says 
Jessie  M.  Todd,  "but  no  more  important  than  the  doing  of  things 
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'just  for  fun'  as  the  children  say."  Each  act  of  living,  such  as 
manner,  speech,  voice  modulation,  dress,  home  selection,  interior 
decoration  and  accessories,  are  phases  of  the  individual's  recog- 
nition and  use  of  line,  form,  color,  harmony,  design,  proportion, 
arrangement,  and  balance.  To  paint  a  beautiful  picture  is  one 
'"end-product"  in  art  that  is  a  desirable  accomplishment.  As 
great  in  accomplishment,  however,  is  for  the  child  to  have 
discriminating  judgment  and  be  sensitive  to  art  in  his  most 
immediate  choices  and  surroundings;  for  illustration,  in  the 
artistic  arrangements  in  his  school  room,  in  his  selection  of 
clothes,  in  his  immediate  home  surroundings  that  he  can  change, 
in  his  community — that  is,  in  parks,  advertising  methods,  land- 
scaping, planting,  and  building  arrangements.  Another  purpose 
of  the  art  program  is  to  give  each  child  a  chance  to  see  that  art 
is  a  part  of  all  life  experiences. 

In  an  art  education  program  which  provides  that  the  child  shall 
use  his  creative  desires  and  where  the  child's  product  shall  be 
accepted  for  what  it  does  for  him,  such  typical  statements  as, 
"Harold  is  our  artist"  or  "I'm  not  an  artist — I  can't  draw  a 
straight  line"  quickly  pass  away.  The  school  with  that  philos- 
ophy will  also  change  situations  that  inhibit  the  indifferent  child, 
the  timid  child  who  shyly  covers  his  drawing  from  view,  or  the 
fringe  of  large  over-grown  students  who  work  arithmetic  while 
the  others  have  art  activities  under  way,  to  that  of  a  work  shop 
for  all,  where  the  individual's  product  in  arts  and  crafts  is  con- 
sidered a  vital  part  of  his  education  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
his  heretofore  termed  major  subjects. 

And  the  child  will  profit  at  times  where  needed  from  periods 
of  direct  art  instruction  where  he  is  skillfully  guided  by  the 
teacher  in  "how  to  do,"  "what  to  do,"  and  "why."  The  indi- 
vidual's planning,  re-working,  and  refining  of  his  own  per- 
formances in  these  art  periods  are  some  of  the  opportunities 
which  art  expressions  offer  in  his  development  of  attitudes. 

The  compilation  of  the  major  purposes  of  an  art  program, 
which  were  given  by  301  teachers  from  the  "Questions  Relating 
to  Art,"  revealed  several  points  repeatedly  expressed  which 
should  give  some  direction  to  the  art  work  regarding  the  child. 
These  were: 

1.  The  child  needs  to  work  with  manipulative  materials  to 
satisfy  his  creative  needs,  to  strengthen  his  muscular  coor- 
dination, to  give  emotional  release,  and  to  have  exercise  in 
the  development  of  color,  order,  and  form. 
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2.  The  child  should  use  the  various  media  of  art  expressions 
enough  for  him  to  find  those  that  appeal  to  him  most. 

3.  Discriminating  judgment  and  good  taste  in  the  selection  of 
those  objects  in  his  most  immediate  use  and  surroundings 
should  be  developed. 

4.  Creating,  re-working,  and  refining  one's  own  idea  and 
product  give  personal  satisfaction. 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  a  people,  as  a  part 
of  their  culture,  is  important. 

Teachers'  Responses.  The  statements  below  are  typical  of  the 
ideas  most  generally  expressed  by  the  teachers: 

1.  "Every  child  has  a  natural  desire  and  need  to  create.  An  art  program, 
if  carried  out  in  the  right  way,  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  this 
need;  and  in  so  doing  will  help  to  develop  a  certain  phase  of  his  personality 
that  no  other  educational  program  can  bring  out.  To  allow  a  child  to 
express  himself  in  the  media  of  art  while  he  is  still  young  will  intensify  his 
experiences  and  give  him  a  self-confidence  which  will  carry  over  through 
adolescence.  When  a  child  is  denied  this  privilege  of  self-expression,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  carry  into  adult  life  an  inferiority  complex  concern- 
ing any  creative  work  he  might  do  in  art. 

"Appreciation  comes  to  this  child  and  grows  with  him  if  he  is  able  to 
recognize  the  good  from  the  bad  and  if  he  is  able  to  know  good  design  when 
he  sees  it.  This  is  not  only  when  he  sees  it  in  the  finer  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  but  also  in  the  architecture  and  industrial  products  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact  every  day.  To  the  elementary  school  child  this  apprecia- 
tion comes  more  easily  if  he  develops  it  in  relation  to  the  things  he  and  his 
fellow  students  create." — Evelyn  Brown,  Murphy  School,  Cherokee  County. 

2.  "To  develop  power  of  discrimination  and  prepare  the  child  to  make 
choices  in  good  taste  ...  To  give  the  child  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
art  heritage  of  the  race." — Mrs.  Mary  Leath  Stewart,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greens- 
boro. 

3.  "To  use  leisure  time  in  doing,  interesting,  creative  and  constructive 
work." — Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler,  Woodfin  School,  Buncombe  County. 

4.  "To  lead  him  to  discover  that  art  is  closely  integrated  in  our  daily 
life — in  our  furniture  selections,  homes,  interior  decorations,  gardens,  cloth- 
ing, silverware,  china,  textiles,  automobiles,  airplanes,  ships,  etc.,  and  that, 
therefore,  good  taste  is  the  application  of  art  principles  in  pleasing  form  to 
these  practical  appliances." — Mary  Montgomery  Stewart,  Haymount  School, 
Fayetteville. 

5.  "The  development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  free  expression." — Abbie 
Sutherland,  Southern  Pines. 

6.  "To  use  composition,  color  sense,  design,  and  arrangement  and  to 
develop  skill  in  these  ...  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  artists." — 
Elementary  Teachers,  McDowell  County. 

7.  "Art  applications  make  the  regular  subjects  more  interesting."— Betty 
Blair,  Shallotte  School,  Brunswick  County. 
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8.  "An  understanding  of  the  principles  which  govern  beauty  prepares 
the  child  to  be  a  more  confident  producer." — Louise  Adams,  Waccamaw 
School,  Brunswick  County. 

9.  "To  provide  the  child  with  a  recreational  resource." — Mrs.  K.  T.  Miller, 
Waxhaw-Weddington  School,  Union  County. 

10.  "Different  art  media  help  the  children  to  find  their  art  interests." — 
Nancy  Hunter,  Thompson  School,  Raleigh. 

11.  "To  teach  a  respect  for  materials,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  crafts 
and  skills  by  which  a  useful  and  beautiful  object  is  made  out  of  presumably 
ordinary  materials." — Mary  Montgomery  Stewart,  Haymount  School,  Fay- 
etteville. 

12.  "To  acquire  good  taste  through  knowledge  of  harmonies  in  line, 
form,  and  color  in  order  to  develop  more  intelligent  and  confident  consumers 
.  .  .  and  to  be  better  equipped  to  improve  his  environment." — Kate  M.  Miller, 
Kenworth  School,  Hickory. 

13.  "To  understand  that  the  art  of  the  people  expresses  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  the  times." — Carson  School,  Asheville. 

The  Committee  Report  on  Functions  of  Art  in  General  Edu- 
cation, Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  Progressive 
Education  Association,  producing  THE  VISUAL  ARTS  IN 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  says  pertinently  "that  art  experiences 
should  help  the  individual  to  select  objects  for  daily  use  that  are 
not  only  practical  but  esthetically  fine  ...  to  enrich  the  indi- 
vidual's leisure  time  by  opening  up  to  him  worth-while  hobbies, 
such  as  painting,  music,  the  dance,  the  drama  ...  to  improve 
his  appearance  ...  to  increase  his  poise  ...  to  dress  attrac- 
tively, to  use  his  body  with  grace  and  effectiveness  ...  to  be 
aware  of  and  to  cherish  the  beautiful,  to  use  the  resources,  the 
potentialities  in  his  environment  ...  to  recognize  and  combat 
the  ugliness."1 


1The  Visual  Arts  In  General  Education,  Report  P.  E.  A.    D.  Appleton  Co.,  pp.  15-17. 


THE  ART  PROGRAM 

a.  A  Working  philosophy  for  the  School. 

In  the  main,  the  regular  teacher  is  the  teacher  of  art.  Ideally, 
the  regular  teacher  would  have  training  sufficient  to  carry  on  an 
art  program  without  assistance.  This  occurs  only  rarely.  How- 
ever, the  regular  teacher  who  uses  the  child's  daily  interests  for 
source  themes,  helps  to  assemble  materials,  and  stimulates  con- 
tinuous art  work,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  directing  the  child  to 
produce.  The  teacher  in  the  school  who  sees  the  most  possibili- 
ties for  art  activities  and  who  knows  techniques,  procedures  and 
principles  of  art,  can  act  as  a  consultant  with  the  other  teachers. 
She  can  give  examples  of  instances  through  which  purposeful 
art  topics  arise.  She  can  help  with  procedures.  She  can 
demonstrate  how  to  mix  paints,  to  build  up  an  idea,  to  sketch 
figure  drawings,  to  begin  block  printing,  and  suggest  activities 
and  materials,  but  the  regular  teacher  should  be  the  recognized 
teacher  of  art  with  her  group. 

The  classroom  teacher  through  studying  children  and  reading 
a  well  selected  number  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  art  can  evolve 
a  philosophy  for  her  art  program.  She  can,  aided  by  her  under- 
standings of  children,  ascertain  their  needs  and  start  from  where 
they  are.  A  perusal  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  art  will  supply 
a  variety  of  methods  and  procedures  which  will  need  close 
evaluation. 

Conclusively,  there  is  no  phase  of  the  child's  work  upon  which 
there  is  greater  variance  in  approaches  than  that  of  art  with  the 
child  of  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  One  teacher  would  surround 
the  child  with  materials  and  leave  his  manipulation  of  these  and 
the  outcomes  entirely  to  chance;  another  would  give  specific 
directions  for  the  child's  every  art  attempt.  One  would  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  child's  end-product;  the  other,  with 
the  tangible  reactions  taking  place  within  the  child  himself.  One 
would  judge  the  child's  product  by  adult  standards;  the  other 
would  have  the  child  to  help  judge  his  own  work  by  standards  in 
proportion  to  his  development;  another  would  not  judge  at  all. 
No  one  of  these  could  be  relied  upon  alone. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  teachers  of  each  school  to  see  that 
the  art  experiences  undertaken,  the  manipulation  of  materials, 
and  the  end-goals  desired  are  in  one  accord  for  child  development. 
A  desirable  program  would  beneficially  recognize  that : 
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1.  There  are  phases  of  the  work  which  provide  for  uninter- 
rupted creative  attempts  by  the  child. 

2.  There  are  phases  that  demand  skillful  guidance  from  the 
teacher  to  prevent  the  child's  extreme  waste  of  effort,  time  and 
materials. 

3.  That  at  certain  stages  skillful  direction  will  prevent  too 
lengthy  plateaus  in  growth. 

4.  That  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  system  for  the  school  of 
maintaining  and  distributing  a  sufficient  amount  of  art  supplies 
for  each  classroom. 

B.  Creative  Art. 

The  child's  growth  in  interest  is  more  important  than  his  end- 
product;  truly  the  child  is  more  important  than  his  picture  or 
craft.  But  both  a  keen  interest  and  a  desirable  product  are 
possible.  However,  creation  that  is  acceptable  even  to  the  young 
child  himself  does  not  "burst  into  being"  from  a  first  attempt. 
It  is  like  life.  It  grows  and  develops  through  experience,  trial, 
and  knowledge.  Praise  and  encouragement  to  the  child  are  some 
of  his  tools  for  work.  But  the  child  who  hears  nothing  but 
praise  is  living  in  a  situation  different  from  life.  "The  only 
thing  that  spoils  a  picture  is  not  to  make  it  your  own  way"1  will 
suffice  with  some  children  to  a  certain  stage,  possibly  to  the  stage 
where  realism  is  supplanting  his  symbolism  expressions.  The 
child  likes  sincerity  and  he  demands  help  when  he  can  go  no 
farther.  The  knowledge  and  use  of  art  principles  are  important 
tools  in  creative  work.  Good  art  often  uses  distortion  of  color, 
line  and  form  but  the  distortion  is  always  for  some  good  reason. 

"Children  cannot  create  out  of  a  vacuum.  They  must  have 
something  to  say  and  be  fired  to  say  it.  More  time  spent  in 
experiencing  richly  what  they  are  going  to  make  will  bear  fruit 
in  faster  outpouring  of  the  child's  product  when  he  gets 
started  .  .  .  After  the  child  has  something  to  say  and  the  con- 
fidence to  say  it,  there  is  still  much  that  the  teacher  can  do.  She 
can  give  him  tools  to  work  with  in  the  form  of  a  few  definite 
principles  of  good  art,  which  will  help  him  make  a  successful 
picture."1 

In  the  field  of  art,  purposes  and  procedures  are  a  disputed  area 
with  authorities.  One  authority  says,  "The  subject  does  not 
matter.  The  medium  does  not  matter.  The  degree  of  skill  is 
irrelevant.   The  thing  that  is  relevant  ...  is  that  healthy  pro- 


1Cole,  Natalie.    The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.    1940.   John  Day  Company,   p.  18. 
iCole,  Natalie.    The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.    1940.    John  Day  Company,    pp.  3,  11,  49. 
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cess  called  creation  ...  To  create  means  to  produce,  to  bring 
into  being  from  nothing,  to  cause  to  exist  .  .  .  Copying  is  craft, 
not  art."1  Others  to  this  point  say,  "We  believe  that  in  order  to 
get  creative  work  from  the  majority  of  children  we  need  to  do 
some  teaching  .  .  .  We  have  not  agreed  with  art  teachers  who 
show  children  no  pictures  or  designs  for  fear  of  influencing  the 
children's  style  or  taking  away  their  originality  .  .  .  The  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  who  did  some  original  sketching  did  it  in  varying 
degrees  from  little  originality  and  much  copying  to  all  originality 
and  no  copying."2  This  leaves  the  subject  to  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment of  the  child's  needs. 

C.  The  Teacher  Teaches  Art. 

In  the  application  of  art  principles  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of 
art.  In  arrangements  in  the  classroom,  her  selection  of  clothes, 
manner,  speech,  and  in  the  quality  of  whatever  activity  is  pro- 
duced, the  teacher's  interpretations  of  art  are  at  work.  The 
teacher  has  a  major  role  in  guiding  the  program  through: 
(a)  Her  outlook  and  interpretation  of  an  art  program,  (b)  Her 
sensitiveness  to  what  is  taking  place  with  the  child  through  his 
art  experiences,  and  to  what  degree  she  acts  upon  this  (c)  The 
types  of  guidance  she  gives,  (d)  Her  knowledge  of  art  materials 
and  supplies,  and  in  her  participation  in  the  selection  and  distri- 
bution of  these  for  the  school,  (e)  The  methods  of  evaluation  of 
the  child's  program. 

Art  is  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  child's  program,  not  as 
a  special  subject  to  be  always  categorically  set  off  in  a  compart- 
ment of  the  day's  work,  disliked  by  those  who  do  not  measure 
up  to  some  set  standard,  or  revelled  in  solely  for  the  talented  in 
one  phase  of  art,  such  as  the  painting  of  a  picture. 

Through  planning  conferences,  the  selection  of  construction 
work  that  will  offer  new  experiences  can  be  made.  "It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  still  many  people  teaching  who  do  not 
care  to  fuss  with  materials  or  to  have  any  construction  going  on 
in  their  rooms.  It  makes  them  nervous  to  see  boards  and  card- 
board around  .  .  .  The  pounding  disturbs  them  .  .  .  They  do 
not  belong  in  the  elementary  school."3 

Often  teachers  feel  that  they  have  not  had  either  the  specific 
training  or  the  talent  to  carry  on  art  work.   "Why,  I  can't  draw 


Pearson,  Ralph.    The  New  Art  Education.    1941     Harper,    pp.  18-19. 

2Todd  and  Gale.  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  1936.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,    pp.  3-27.  _  . 

3Todd  and  Gale.  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  1936.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,    p.  108. 
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a  straight  line"  is  a  common  statement.  Training  in  any  field  is 
essential,  but  neither  a  major  in  art  nor  a  special  teacher  of  art 
is  the  first  prerequisite  for  effective  work.  Many  regular  class- 
room teachers  with  enthusiasm  for  the  child's  development  in 
this  area  are  promoting  worthy  programs.  North  Carolina 
certification  regulations  recognize  the  importance  of  art  in  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers.  Any  elementary  teacher  who 
began  teaching  in  1929  or  later  has  been  required  to  have  nine 
semester  hours  of  training  in  the  arts  group  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate.  These 
nine  hours  include  some  credit  in  each  of  the  areas  of  music, 
drawing  and  industrial  arts. 

D.  The  Child  and  his  Art. 

Within  every  classroom  there  are  children  who  differ  widely. 
The  child's  ability  in  art  may  be  far  above  or  below  that  of  his 
group.  The  resourceful  teacher  tries  to  guide  each  child  to  do  the 
best  that  he  can.  Some  children  are  over-sensitive  of  their 
products,  they  need  confidence  in  themselves  by  direction  towards 
their  expressed  ideas;  some  are  dramatists,  they  need  to  be 
placed  "out  of  the  center"  of  the  stage ;  some  are  indifferent,  they 
need  a  hobby;  some  do  not  visualize  form,  they  need  help  in 
building  up  an  idea  from  their  experiences;  some  may  be  stub- 
born or  lazy,  they  need  an  interest  that  seems  worthwhile  to 
them;  some  will  follow  a  leader  in  a  group  but  will  not  work 
alone;  some  do  not  know  how  to  work  with  others. 

The  product  which  the  child  expresses  through  art,  when  he 
is  not  over-directed  and  hampered,  may  give  the  teacher  an  im- 
portant clue  in  understanding  the  child  and  guiding  him  to 
become  a  better  integrated  personality.  "She  will  read  meaning 
into  the  fact  that  Johnny  wants  to  paint  nothing  but  animals — 
fierce  animals  at  that.  Perhaps  there  is  a  hidden  fear  that 
Johnny  is  trying  to  overcome  or  keep  secret  and  so  this  outward 
expression  results  to  surround  himself  with  protection  or  else 
put  up  a  brave  front."1  Likewise,  the  homely  girl  of  ten  to 
sixteen  who  fills  the  pages  with  heads  of  beautiful  girls,  and  the 
boy  of  nine  to  fourteen  who  is  himself  diminutive  in  normal  size 
but  whose  figures  excel  in  vaulting,  running  and  the  like,  are 
often  exhibiting  graphically  their  personal  feelings  about  them- 
selves or  their  surroundings.  These  compensatory  reactions 
belong  to  the  child  with  reasons  that  are  his  own,  to  be  under- 
stood but  not  extracted  from  him. 


iSchubkegel,  Olga.    "When  Little  Children  Paint."    Everyday  Art  Magazine.    March,  1941. 
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Expressed  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  of 
some  purposes  of  the  art  program  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  advancing  is  important.  But  as  in  any  other  subject  area, 
it  is  more  important  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  and  act  upon 
what  the  child's  art  is  doing  to  him  rather  than  what  the  child 
is  doing  to  his  art. 

The  teacher's  outlook  on  the  program  is  the  deciding  point  as 
to  how  continual  the  program  will  be.  A  crowded  subject  pro- 
gram with  "the  art  lesson"  left  to  the  last  thirty  minutes  of  the 
school  day  does  not  imply  integration  of  art  with  the  total 
program. 

E.  Types  of  Teacher  Guidance. 

The  types  of  guidance  she  should  give  has  been  questionable 
with  the  teacher,  particularly  with  the  beginning  teacher.  This 
naturally  varies  with  the  age  of  the  child  and  his  subject. 

It  seems  safe,  however,  to  work  on  these  assumptions : 

1.  That  children  need  help  in  building  up  ideas  to  express. 

2.  That  each  child  should  be  privileged  to  respect  the  product 
when  completed  as  his  own  work. 

3.  That  the  teacher  may  occasionally  draw  for  the  group  or  the 
child,  but  not  with  him — neither  step  by  step  for  him  to  fol- 
low, nor  on  his  piece  of  work. 

4.  That  the  teacher  can  help  the  child  to  see  art  subjects  in  a 
variety  of  areas. 

5.  That  each  child  can  be  stimulated  to  work  with  a  variety  of 
media. 

6.  That  each  child  can  be  led  informally  to  use  the  language  of 
the  subject  in  his  discussion.  Such  terms  as  line,  form, 
value,  color,  formal  or  informal  balance,  rhythm,  emphasis, 
and  repeat  of  colors  come  easily  with  children  who  gain  an 
understanding  of  their  meaning  as  they  work. 

7.  That  children  should  see  or  visualize  children's  work  in 
judging  their  own. 

8.  That  the  teacher  should  come  in  on  the  judging  process  when 
the  children  cannot  go  any  farther  without  her. 

9.  That  each  piece  of  work  does  not  have  to  be  judged. 

After  the  conference  and  help  in  building  up  ideas,  the  kinder- 
garten, first,  and  second  year  child  needs  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
media.  He  needs  to  acquire  some  confidence  in  himself.  By 
careful  observation  the  teacher  will  see  the  needs  of  the  child. 
He  may  work  with  a  tight  fist,  tiny  figures,  and  trembling  lines. 
He  needs  direction  to  work  with  a  swing  for  large  circles,  steady 
strokes,  fast  movement,  and  large  figures.  Practice  in  muscular 
swing  of  the  arms  will  help  in  this  movement,  but  the  child's 
natural  drawings  will  not  be  extremely  large  figures,  such  as, 
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drawing  a  child  the  size  of  himself.  It  is  not  natural  for  little 
children  to  make  sketches  three  feet  tall.  Large  work  is  useful 
for  making  stage  scenery,  a  wall  decoration,  or  even  pictures  just 
for  fun,  says  Todd  and  Gale.  If  all  of  the  work  is  done  in  this 
mammoth  way  the  child  is  very  much  handicapped.  If  he  paints 
large  pictures  on  paper  hanging  on  a  wall,  he  has  to  see  the  work 
from  a  far  distance  to  get  the  right  proportion.  At  this  age 
details  are  ignored;  the  child  needs  to  make  quick  responses  to 
his  feeling,  in  medium  size,  in  mass  drawing,  in  line  or  in  out- 
lining. No  exacting  guidance  is  needed  in  color  or  design.  // 
his  pictorial  story  is  a  purple  hillside  or  a  blue  cow  and  that  hue 
was  his,  that  is  all  right.  Other  representation  can  be  shown  to 
him  later,  but  not  for  him  to  change  his  work.  This  is  not  the 
age  to  begin  formal  work  in  the  Hue  Scale  (Color  Chart).  The 
teacher's  guidance  here  can  be  more  advantageously  used  in 
seeing  with  the  child  that  this  is  my  cow,  my  tree,  my  hillside, 
my  boat,  and  overcoming  any  fears  that  he  might  have  with 
trying  different  media. 

As  stated  in  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION,  at  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  there  is  a  point  where  the  child's  ideas  are 
ahead  of  his  technique  in  which  he  begins  to  ask  how  he  can 
draw  a  house,  a  man,  or  another  object  to  look  like  a  real  one. 
He  says,  "I'm  tired  of  painting",  or  "I  have  nothing  to  paint". 
That  stage  calls  for  a  different  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  more  to  find  out  about  the  child's  likes,  his  dislikes, 
hobbies,  and  desires.  He  needs  more  direction  in  how  figures  or 
objects  are  drawn  to  look  real,  more  detail.  "I  have  grown  to 
feel  that  a  policy  of  non-interference  is  in  itself  not  quite 
adequate."1 

The  teacher  may  naturally  expect  a  tightening  up  of  freedom 
in  drawing,  more  self  analysis,  more  criticism  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  child's  product  to  begin  at  about  the  ages  of  ten  or  twelve 
and  extend  into  or  through  the  adolescent  period.  At  this  period 
he  needs  praise  and  confidence,  but  most  of  all  he  wants  expert 
guidance — guidance  that  will  aid  him  in  the  techniques,  for 
example,  of  shading,  color  combinations,  different  perspectives, 
art  compositions,  design,  weaving,  and  such  activities  as  papier- 
mache  forms.  No  one  can  say  where  the  line  is  drawn  between 
child  and  adult  tendencies,  but  they  are  known  to  exist.  With 
guidance  that  builds  his  confidence,  respects  his  product,  and 


Steele,  Ellen.  "Freeing  the  Child  Through  Art."  Creative  Expression.  P.E.A.  Yearbook, 
1932.    John  Day.    p.  52. 
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helps  him  to  find  his  potentialities,  much  of  that  defined  differ- 
ence can  be  averted  if  not  overcome. 

F.  The  Children  and  the  Teacher  evaluate. 

No  guidance  of  the  teacher  is  more  important  than  that  of 
assisting  the  child  in  building  up  ideas  and  evaluating  what  the 
child  does.  Skillful  guidance  goes  on  all  the  time.  But  we  are 
concerned  here  with  the  discussion  period  of  the  group  and  the 
teacher  which  sometimes  occurs  following  the  completion  of  a 
piece  of  work.  For  this  discussion  children  like  to  sit  in  close 
groups  facing  the  work  displayed — all  of  the  work  if  possible. 
The  child  may  relate  the  idea  or  story  expressed  in  his  work. 
This  is  most  important  for  the  child.  The  teacher  or  a  child 
may  call  attention  to  the  use  of  some  outstanding  principle  of 
art  that  may  be  noticeable  in  a  great  many  of  the  products,  to 
the  one  that  needs  general  attention  by  the  group,  or  to  the  ones 
that  show  improvement.  Evaluation  should  not  be  made  in  terms 
of  "that  one  is  poor"  and  "this  one  is  good."  That  is  weak 
evaluation.  The  child's  expression  of  an  idea  may  not  appeal  to 
the  group,  but  if  it  expresses  an  idea  for  him,  it  is  not  bad.  It 
is  his  or  her  story  in  review.  Every  piece  does  not  have  to  be 
discussed  each  time.  Long  uninteresting  evaluation  periods  of 
much  sameness  kills  the  vigor  of  the  child.  Use  a  few  points  for 
each  evaluation  and  indicate  something  which  made  the  product 
interesting. 

The  teacher  in  skillful  guidance  keeps  in  mind  four  stages 
which  are  prominent  in  the  child's  development: 

1.  The  manipulation  stage,  in  which  the  child  does  well  to 
learn  to  handle  crayon,  paper  and  materials  advantageously  to 
his  work.  By  some  this  is  called  the  "scribble  stage."  The  child 
is  not  yet  able  to  connect  the  story  with  his  manipulative  forms. 
Children  who  work  this  way  are  too  immature  to  go  farther,  and 
certainly  not  ready  for  detail. 

2.  The  symbolic  stage,  in  which  a  line  may  mean  to  him  a 
man;  a  circle,  a  tree,  a  house,  an  auto,  or  an  airplane.  He  is 
ready  to  express  an  idea,  but  is  not  concerned  with  the  detail, 
the  filling  in  of  the  mass  or  outline.  This  child  needs  more 
general  experience  to  help  him  "grow  up." 

3.  The  stage  in  which  the  child  is  making  efforts  to  go  from 
the  symbolic  to  the  realistic  form,  Nicholas,  Mawhood  and 
Trilling1  call  the  schematic  stage,  in  which  his  drawings  are 

iNicholas,  Mawhood,  Trilling.  Art  Activities  in  the  Modern  School.  1937.  Macmillan. 
Chap.  IV. 
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partly  recognizable  but  not  as  they  really  appear.  That  his 
house  has  two  ends  and  one  side  does  not  matter.  First  grade 
children  draw  in  this  way;  often  older  children  continue  in  this 
stage. 

4.  Using  more  analysis  the  child  now  wants  objects  to  look 
as  they  appear  he  goes  to  realism  and  representative  form.  His 
house  needs  a  top,  his  horse  needs  four  feet,  and  an  auto  needs 
wheels.  This  stage  is  often  not  reached  before  the  second  or 
third  year  in  school.  Occasionally,  a  child  has  passed  the  sym- 
bolic stage  when  he  enters  school. 

Keep  in  mind  that  these  stages  are  more  generally  seen.  But 
children  differ.  Some  may  not  be  ready  for  realism  and  repre- 
sentative form  before  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  children  express  advancing  stages  in 
symbolism,  but  they  are  usually  not  ready  for  realism  in  the  first 
year  of  school.  This  has  a  serious  implication  for  instruction 
with  little  children.  Copying  is  bad  at  its  best,  but  copying 
pictures  with  details  is  beyond  them.  Work  produced  that  is 
exact  in  detail  and  form  implies  that  the  child  has  had  help 
beyond  his  development.  In  good  evaluating  conferences,  after 
a  child  has  given  all  he  can  about  his  product,  teachers  have  been 
heard  to  express  the  following  ideas  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  ideas  are  not  given  in  big  doses : 

1.  The  cart  was  made  large  and  put  near  the  middle  of  the  page. 

2.  We  can  tell  what  the  people  in  this  picture  are  doing. 

3.  The  whole  page  is  covered  with  the  story. 

4.  Yellow  is  repeated  in  this  picture  four  times. 

5.  The  heavy  lines  made  the  house  look  strong. 

6.  My  eyes  could  follow  objects  and  lines  through  the  picture. 

7.  That  is  a  green  color;  that  is  a  red  color. 

8.  All  the  colors  seen  in  that  picture  are  made  by  some  mixture  of  red, 
yellow,  or  blue.  / 

9.  The  dark  part  of  the  picture  seems  near  to  us  and  the  light  part  farther 

away. 

10.  The  composition  does  not  seem  heavier  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

11.  Some  of  the  tall  and  some  of  the  heavy  furniture  is  put  on  each  side  of 
the  room. 

12.  In  that  painting  there  is  a  small  amount  of  warm  red  color  to  balance 
the  cool  blue. 

13.  The  spacing  of  the  work  on  the  bulletin  board  is  good. 

14.  In  a  mural  the  discus  thrower  was  made  to  look  very  large  by  placing 
small  people  near  him. 

15.  The  design  or  motif  in  the  picture  is  repeated  over  and  over.  This 
regular  repeat  of  the  design  gives  the  feeling  of  rhythm. 

16.  In  the  samples  of  wall  paper  some  designs  have  regular  and  some  in- 
formal rhythm. 
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17.  Rhythm  is  made  by  repeats  of  lines,  shapes,  colors,  or  design. 

18.  The  subject  of  the  poster  "stood  out";  there  was  emphasis.  (Emphasis 
can  be  gained  by  brilliant  color  against  a  dull  color;  by  large  size;  by 
grouping;  by  repeating  a  pattern;  by  one  line  leading  to  another;  by 
emphasizing  one  and  subordinating  other  objects.) 

19.  The  best  pictures  are  those  about  everyday  things. 

G.  handling  Art  Materials. 

The  methods  of  handling,  distributing,  and  caring  for  materials 
in  the  classroom  can  be  so  arranged  with  groups  of  children  that 
all  materials  will  be  dispensed  with  ease  and  the  children  grow 
under  the  responsibility.  This  should  begin  from  the  first  day 
in  school.  The  distribution  and  collection  of  paper,  crayons, 
scissors,  paste,  paint,  and  brushes  can  be  done  by  the  children 
alone,  unaided  by  the  teacher ;  water  containers  for  paint,  wash- 
ing brushes,  seeing  that  the  brushes  are  left  clean  and  dry  with 
the  bristle  part  up  in  the  containers  are  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  beginning  the  amount  of  paint  spilled  or  materials 
misplaced  does  not  materially  matter  so  long  as  the  children  get 
things  done  and  their  materials  in  order  when  they  are  through. 

At  times  the  materials  have  to  be  distributed  at  the  pupils' 
desk  or  table,  placed  on  the  wall,  on  an  easel,  or  on  the  floor. 
Where  the  floors  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  of  oil,  from 
four  to  six  in  a  group  can  work  easily  around  one  center  group 
of  supplies.  Children  can  sit  on  newspapers  or  other  waste  paper 
when  they  work  on  the  floor.  By  using  all  available  places,  from 
30  to  40  children  can  be  working  at  once  if  the  plan  should  call 
for  it.  When  one  child  is  working,  he  should  be  responsible  for 
his  own  materials. 
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The  teachers*  responses  to  the  Art  Questionnaire  indicated 
pertinent  thinking  to  procedures  and  purposes  and  showed  some 
agreement  in  their  point  of  view  on  the  subject. 

I.  To  the  question,  "How  do  you  help  children  build  up  am, 
idea  for  a  picture?",  the  responses  revealed  that  many  teachers 
were  familiar  with  current  readings  on  how  assistance  is  given 
a  child  that  exhibits  fear  of  expressing  himself  or  where  a  child 
has  a  paucity  of  ideas.  One  method  of  assistance  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION,  "The  Artists  and  the 
Child",  in  which  a  child  is  helped  to  build  up  his  mental  picture 
by  direct  questions.  The  idea  must  be  the  child's,  but  once  he  is. 
started  the  teacher  can  help  him.  "Sometimes  I  say  to  a  child, 
'Very  well,  if  you  can't  draw  anything,  don't  try  to ;  but  suppose 
I  should  ask  you  now  if  there  is  anything  you  would  love  to- 
do  ...  do  you  like  to  swim  and  dive?'  'Yes.'  'Do  you  like  to- 
go  alone?'  'No.'  'How  many  should  you  like  to  have  with  you, 
and  do  you  like  children  or  grown-ups?'  'About  three  children.'' 
'Well,  do  you  like  to  go  in  the  ocean  or  a  lake,  or  a  pool  ?'  'In  the 
lake.'  'Are  there  trees  around  the  lake  ?  Tell  me  about  it.'  You 
see,  I  am  developing  his  mental  picture.  We  are  working  it  out 
together,  but  the  ideas  are  all  coming  from  him.  When  I  feel 
that  he  has  the  picture  sufficiently  in  mind  I  say,  'All  right,  now 
would  you  like  to  draw  it?  Draw  a  picture  of  the  place  you 
would  like  to  go  swimming  in'."1  Some  children  have  numerous- 
ideas;  others  have  none  The  problem  is  to  keep  the  child  with 
many  ideas  from  planning  for  the  entire  group. 

One  hundred  forty-nine  teachers  listed  ways  in  which  they 
build  up  ideas  and  assisted  children.  Examples  of  these  are 
given : 

1.  "Discussion,  observation  and  conversation  about  experiences  and  envi- 
ronment and  interests  in  their  everyday  world. — L.  Rosemond,  Creedmoor 
School,  Granville  County. 

2.  "Begin  with  the  children's  experiences  with  the  thing  to  be  pictured." — 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Caldwell,  Tryon-Saluda,  Polk  County. 

3.  "Example:  It  is  a  rainy  day.  How  did  the  rain  look  to  you  as  you. 
walked  to  school?  What  did  you  think  of  as  you  walked  along?  What 
color  would  you  need  to  make  a  picture  that  tells  how  you  feel?" — Donna. 
Lee  Loftin,  Park  Street  School,  Asheboro. 


1Hartman  and  Shumaker.  Creative  Expression.  Progressive  Education  Association  Yearbook- 
1936.    The  John  Day  Company. 
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4.  "They  often  take  a  walk  together  to  get  something  in  mind  .  .  ."— 
Helen  Wooten,  Wendell,  Wake  County. 

5.  "To  help  children  build  up  ideas  use  stories,  poems,  trips,  associations, 
concrete  objects,  pictures."— Lucille  Overcash,  Winecoff,  Cabarrus 
County. 

6.  "Use  discussion  and  pictures  of  all  kinds— in  art  books,  magazines,  and 
studies  from  life."— Elementary  Teachers,  Claxton  School,  Asheville. 

7.  "Depending  on  the  project,  I  bring  out  from  the  child  a  work  picture  of 
what  he  plans  to  put  in  his  picture,  helping  him  by  such  leading  ques- 
tions as,  What  will  your  man  be  doing?  Show  me  how  he  will  be  stand- 
ing (or  sitting  or  kneeling)?  How  can  you  show  me  that  there  will  be 
outdoors  (grass,  trees,  flowers,  houses)?  Will  the  man  be  out  in  a 
forest  or  town?  How  will  you  show  me  that  he  will  be  in  a  town?  (In 
the  background  there  will  be  houses,  filling  stations,  churches,  a  garage, 
city  streets,  fire  plugs,  instead  of  just  trees  and  grass.)" — Anna  M. 
Reeves,  Greensboro  City  Schools. 

II.  To  another  question,  "How  do  you  use  the  art  textbook 
for  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  them  attain  information  and 
skill  in  art  principles  and  yet  develop  creative  products?" ,  seven 
teachers  replied,  "I  would  not  use  one  at  all";  four  said,  "I  do 
not  use  one  at  all" ;  and  two  said,  "I  have  never  used  one."  Other 
teachers  gave  many  constructive  statements,  from  which  the 
following  are  taken: 

1.  "Use  the  textbook  to  show  line,  dark  and  light,  texture  and  color." — 
Carrie  Mae  Yoder,  Asbury  School,  Lincoln  County. 

2.  "I  use  an  art  textbook  merely  to  suggest  to  pupils  and  to  help  them 
solve  the  difficult  problems  arising  in  their  work." — Mrs.  Roger  Johnson, 
Burnsville  School,  Mitchell  County. 

3.  "Art  textbooks  can  be  used  as  reference  books,  where  there  is  a  felt 
need  for  development  of  skills  or  for  an  understanding  of  art  principles. 
Such  needs  arise  in  the  process  of  creative  activities." — Ruby  S.  Gouge, 
Bakersville  School,  Mitchell  County. 

4.  "For  reference;  to  answer  questions;  to  improve  products." — Abbie 
Sutherland,  Southern  Pines,  Moore  County. 

5.  "I  feel  that  the  textbook  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  teacher,  who  has 
not  had  adequate  art  training,  as  a  reference  book  for  herself.  In  addi- 
tion, it  can  serve  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  costume  choice,  figure 
drawing,  perspective,  design,  color,  and  art  history.  I  think  we  should 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  copy  book  work" — Helen 
Patton,  State  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee. 

6.  "Art  textbooks  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  aiding  imagination  .  .  .  Art 
principles  remain  the  same  whether  they  are  obtained  from  a  textbook 
or  from  any  other  source." — Louise  Bowman,  Peachland,  Anson  County. 

7.  "When  using  the  art  books,  we  read  together  the  text,  discuss  the  illus- 
trations, then  collect  the  books  and  stimulate  the  children  to  create 
something  of  their  own." — L.  Hendricks,  Tileston,  New  Hanover  County. 
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8.  "We  have  used  the  books  in  emphasizing  (a)  Pride  in  original  and 
honest  work;  (b)  Independence  in  working;  and  (c)  in  making  evalua- 
tion of  his  own  work." — Florence  Lester  and  Agnes  Ashley,  Fairmont, 
Robeson  County. 

9.  "A.    To  give  children  information  that  fill  help  them  to  give  their  own 

ideas,  not  to  pattern  after  others. 
"B.    To  talk  about  the  picture  under  discussion,  evaluating  it  from 

many  angles — sizes,  colors,  rhythm  (repetition  of  colors)  etc.;  then 
lay  aside  books  and  working  out  own  interpretations. 
"C.    To  learn  when  to  use  light  and  dark  colors,  different  proportions, 

colors  that  go  well  together,  lines,  and  other  principles  they  may 

use  in  their  creative  work." — McDowell  County  Teachers. 

III.  The  Questionnaire  asked,  "Do  you  feel  that  children 
should  advance  from  level  to  level  in  recognition  of  certain  art 
principles  and  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  their  ways 
of  living?"  Four  teachers  out  of  301  replied  in  the  negative, 
indicating  that  a  child  should  not  exhibit  any  more  ability  the 
present  year  then  the  year  before.  One  of  these  stated,  "Progress 
in  art  should  be  incidental  and  not  the  main  objective.',  Other 
teachers  felt  that  advancement  should  be  expected.  A  few  typical 
statements  of  their  beliefs  are  quoted : 

1.  "Advancement  according  to  individual  ability  through  guidance  type  of 
art  instruction  ...  It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  what  to  teach  at 
different  grade  or  age  levels — mainly  because  of  the  different  interests 
of  children  in  different  localities.  However,  I  am  sure  that  no  teacher 
will  progress  very  far  without  plans  for  the  children's  development  in 
accord  with  their  community  and  their  individual  needs.  Many  times 
the  same  thing  may  be  done  in  the  sixth  grade  that  is  being  done  in 
the  third  grade,  but  one  would  surely  expect  the  sixth  grade  child  to 
do  better  and  understand  the  work  far  beyond  those  in  grade  three." — 
Glada  B.  Walker,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone. 

2.  "Yes,  but  I  believe  no  set  standard  can  be  set  up  when  (age  or  grade) 
this  development  should  begin." — Robert  M.  Skelton,  Curry  Training 
School,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro. 

3.  "When  we  speak  of  'the  six-year  level',  we  mean  that  standard  of  achieve- 
ment which  is  typical  of  the  average  normal  six-year-old  child.  But,  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  being  at  'the  six-year  level'  does  not  imply 
that  he  is  six  years  old;  nor  does  it  mean  that  he  is  in  the  first  grade 
in  school.  This  level  of  growth  may  or  may  not  correspond  with  his 
calendar  age  and  with  his  school  classifications.  Any  child  may  be  at 
different  levels  in  his  ability  to  learn  in  different  fields." — Nuvart 
Bedrossian,  Asheville  Normal  School,  Asheville. 

IV.  "Do  you  think  it  is  ever  justifiable  to  have  lessons  devoted 
to  direct  art  instruction,  such  as  how  to  draw  animals,  how  to 
produce  perspective,  facts  about  composition,  and  so  on?"  To 
this  question  there  was  decided  agreement  that  there  is  a  place 
for  direct  art  instruction. 
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1.  One  teacher  very  aptly  states,  "I  don't  see  the  necessity  in  letting  a 
child  blunder  along  with  the  trial  and  error  method  for  years,  learning 
what  a  good  teacher  could  teach  in  five  minutes."— Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler, 
Woodfin  School,  Buncombe  County. 

2.  Another  says,  "This  depends  upon  the  way  taught,  and  if  there  is  a 
felt  need  by  the  pupils  for  the  technique.  The  need  must  come  from 
the  pupil  or  the  time  is  wasted." — Anna  M.  Reeves,  Greensboro  City 
Schools. 

3.  "...  Often  some,  not  all,  feel  they  need  'Direct  Art  Teaching';  the 
individual  should  be  catered  to." — Robert  M.  Skelton,  Curry  Training 
School,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro. 

4.  "Direct  art  instruction  is  only  justifiable  in  meeting  a  need,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself." — Maurice  Pitts,  Davidson  County. 

V.  The  question,  "Will  you  list  one  or  more  activities  in  any 
level  of  work  that  you  feel  do  not  have  educative  value  for  the 
child?''  stimulated  an  avalanche  of  expressions  against  a  few 
activities.   The  major  ones  were: 

1.  "Tracing,  copying,  use  of  patterns,  sacrificing  ideas." — Etta  Sledge, 
Goldsboro  Schools. 

2.  "Activities  in  which  children  copy  work  of  others;  work  directed  step 
by  step  by  the  teacher;  lessons  that  produce  uniformity  throughout  the 
class." — Mary  Leath  Stewart,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro. 

3.  "Paper  cutting  from  patterns;  painting  hectographed  pictures." — Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Seay,  Burton  Grove  School,  Leaksville. 

4.  "I  doubt  the  value  of  coloring  cut-outs." — Carrie  B.  Wilson,  Burlington 
Schools. 

5.  "Tracing  patterns;  window  pane  decorations;  board  borders." — Louise 
Asbury,  Southport  School,  Brunswick  County. 

6.  "Pencil  tracing  of  models  to  be  drawn." — Mrs.  Roper  E.  Capel,  Jr., 
Deep  Creek,  Anson  County. 

7.  "Coloring  mimeographed  pictures." — Sarah  P.  Kemp,  Reidsville  Schools, 
Rockingham  County. 

8.  "Making  replicas  of  masterpieces." — Alice  Powers,  Myers  Park  School, 
Charlotte. 

9.  "Though  it  has  some  educational  value,  finger  painting  comes  nearest 
to  the  question  above." — Robert  M.  Skelton,  Curry  Training  School, 
W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro. 

10.  "Copying,  tracing,  working  under  explicit  direction  of  the  teacher." — 
V    Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Central  Elementary,  Albemarle. 

VI.  The  question,  "In  your  experience  what  have  been  the 
most  purposeful  types  of  art  experiences  for  children?"  was 
answered  by  every  teacher  who  submitted  a  reply  and  the  total 
expressions  were  exceedingly  fine.  A  selected  few  of  the  typical 
ones  are: 
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1.  "Improving  surroundings;  arranging  club  rooms;  designing  and  making 
Christmas  gifts;  designing  and  arranging  plays,  puppet  shows." — Mary 
Leath  Stewart,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro. 

2.  "How  to  select  the  best  pictures;  how  and  where  to  hang  them." — 
Monticello  School,  Statesville. 

3.  "Experiences  that  develop  self-expression,  and  concentration  .  .  .  that 
cause  him  to  lose  himself  in  the  accomplishment." — Atkinson  School, 
Pender  County. 

4.  "Planning  color  schemes  for  rooms  at  home  and  their  own  clothes." — 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler,  Woodfin  School,  Buncombe  County. 

5.  "Those  closest  to  the  child's  interest,  environment  or  activities  as: 
babies,  home  life,  animals,  other  children,  everyday  events,  food,  furni- 
ture, travel  and  toys." — Creedmoor  School,  Granville  County. 

6.  "Murals  as  an  outgrowth  of  geography  or  history  stories." — Burton- 
Grove  School,  Leaksville. 

7.  "An  experience  where  all  children  share  in  the  work  and  express  them- 
selves as  to  what  and  how  it  should  be  done,  as  a  Christmas  Play." — 
Mrs.  Gulledge,  Wadesboro  School. 

8.  "The  making  of  gifts,  because  this  leads  to  a  desire  for  better  technique 
in  order  to  please  the  one  who  is  to  receive  the  gift  .  .  .  the  making  of 
costumes  and  stage  settings." — Flossie  Grigg,  Newton  Elementary 
School,  Catawba  County. 

9.  "Illustrations  of  books,  poems,  stories,  places;  decorations;  radio  pro- 
gram scripts;  school  made  and  illustrated  movie  scripts,  needed  posters; 
flower  arrangements;  locality  maps;  drawings  of  industries;  landscape 
planning;  summary  of  a  unit;  pottery." — Teachers,  Salisbury  Schools. 

Conclusions 

A  study  of  the  answers  to  the  Questionnaire  would  suggest  the 
following  conclusions  with  reference  to  teaching  procedure: 

1.  The  art  textbook  should  be  used  as  a  source  book,  not  as  a  copy  book. 

2.  Many  children  need  help  in  building  up  their  own  ideas. 

3.  The  child  should  not  stay  on  the  same  level  from  year  to  year  in  creative 
expression  and  the  use  of  art  principles. 

4.  There  are  many  activities  which  are  not  educative. 

5.  It  is  justifiable  at  times  to  have  lessons  devoted  to  direct  art  instruction. 

6.  The  most  purposeful  art  activities  come  from  daily  experiences  and 
affect  the  child's  total  way  of  living. 

7.  In  the  lower  elementary  years  "painting  a  picture  together"  will  be  an 
unfair  venture  when  the  same  children  each  time  plan  the  ideas,  put  in 
the  interesting  parts  and  leave  "Mary"  or  "Joe"  to  draw  a  foot  or  a 
hand  when  "Mary"  or  "Joe"  cannot  paint  satisfactorily  to  themselves 
anyway.  Then,  too,  a  panel  or  frieze  made  up  by  a  group  often  lacks 
relative  proportion.  That  could  be  sacrificed,  however,  if  it  were  the 
idea  expressed  for  the  group.  Too  often  it  is  one  person's  idea  done 
by  others  of  the  group.  Children  should  be  able  to  plan  cooperatively 
and  to  consider  the  ideas  needing  most  detail  and  expression. 
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8.  The  majority  of  the  compositions  should  be  quickly  done  brush  strokes 
without  sketching.  It  is  a  handicap  for  little  children  to  habituate 
themselves  to  outlining  an  object  and  then  painting  in.  However,  they 
should  have  some  practice  in  making  preliminary  sketches  in  which 
they  plan  the  color,  arrangement,  balance,  and  proportion. 

Since  the  State  furnishes  free  art  textbooks  for  children,  they 
should  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  child.  They  should  not 
be  used  to  give  one  set  procedure  for  teaching  art;  not  even  for 
one  art  lesson.  The  textbooks  contain  art  information.  They 
should  not  be  used  as  copybooks.  //  the  teacher  allows  the  child 
to  copy  the  subjects  of  the  art  books,  of  her  own  work,  or  that  of 
any  other  subject,  the  results  of  her  work  tvill  be  ineffective. 


AFTER  WORKING  IN  THEIR  GARDEN— AN  ILLUSTRATION. 
AN  EIGHT  YEAR  OLD  FROM  A  THIRD  YEAR  GROUP. 


EXPERIENCES  AT  THE  CIRCUS. 
BY  A  TEN  YEAR  OLD  GIRL,  FOURTH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


SOURCES  OF  THEMES  FOR  ART  EXPRESSION 


Every  phase  of  activity  in  which  living  is  going  on  has  themes 
for  art  expression.  Every  subject  in  the  curriculum — social 
studies,  music,  health,  arithmetic,  language,  art — provides  a 
source  for  art  topics. 

In  pictorial  illustration  the  majority  of  the  topics  in  art  in  the 
past  few  years  has  come  from  the  social  studies  field,  perhaps 
too  much  of  it.  The  first  source  should  be  from  the  child's 
personal  interest  and  experiences.  But  the  child  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  propose  all  the  subjects.  His  line  of  interest  may 
need  variety  unless  he  is  showing  progress  in  his  chosen  subject. 
Many  children  would  stay  at  one  stage.  For  instance,  one  child 
might  draw  boats  throughout  the  years ;  another,  Indian  Chiefs ; 
another,  automobiles;  another,  the  same  house  and  landscape. 
These  children,  when  left  with  the  simple  direction  "You  may 
work  on  your  art  this  period",  usually  resort  to  the  same  ideas. 
We  should  help  the  child  see  that  projects  call  for  individual 
expression.  A  large  percentage  of  children  at  present  seem  to 
look  to  the  teacher  or  the  group  for  ideas. 

Each  child  should  have  an  individual  piece  of  work  in  process, 
but  the  teacher,  observing  the  child's  needs,  will  frequently  teach 
the  group  as  a  class  to  help  the  individual  child  in  a  definite  art 
need.  The  wise  leader  will  use  children's  interests  that  call  for  a 
variety  of  skills  and  techniques.  One  cannot  rely  upon  all  topics 
in  art  to  come  from  the  units  in  other  subjects,  or  from  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  child,  if  continual  development  is 
desired.  There  are  times,  occasionally,  when  a  topic  such  as 
design  study,  color,  and  so  on  are  justifiable  for  art's  sake. 
Certain  interests  are  almost  seasonal;  also,  certain  unit  topics 
present  new  activities.  Margaret  E.  Mathias  states  "that  art 
teaching  depends  then  upon  continuous  observation  and  interpre- 
tation of  children's  interests,  their  activities  and  skills."1 

From  investigations  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  certain 
factors  which  one  should  expect  to  influence  the  sources  of  the 
child's  illustration.  These  ar.e:  (a)  his  age  and  sex,  (b)  his 
home  environment,  (c)  his  emotional  or  mental  state,  (d)  his 
play  activities  and  play-mates,  (e)  his  school  subjects,  (f)  his 
teacher  and  parents,  and  (g)  his  vacation  activities.  Boys,  six 
to  seven  years  of  age,  evidence  no  preference  over  girls  of  the 
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same  ages  for  special  subjects.  At  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, 
going  from  the  symbolism  more  towards  realism,  both  boys  and 
girls  prefer  and  use  more  of  the  subjects  around  them.  Todd  and 
Gale  found  that  boys  give  more  attention  to  boats  and  airplanes ; 
girls,  to  drawing  children  and  flowers.  Both  are  interested  in 
drawing  animals,  houses,  street  scenes  and  castles.  At  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  age  there  are  even  more  marked  differences  in 
preference.  Boys  add  to  their  lists  guns,  war  events,  sports,  and 
cartoons,  whereas  girls  may  picture  old-fashioned  ladies,  pretty 
girls,  home  interiors  and  home  utensils.  Art  teachers  should  be 
careful  not  to  override  these  natural  interests  which  are  a  clue 
from  where  some  of  the  art  themes  may  start.  The  teacher  who 
can  help  the  child  select,  or  select  for  the  group,  the  type  of  art 
experience  most  profitable  is  an  artist. 

In  the  Questionnaire,  there  was  a  question  asking  for  some 
educative  types  of  art  expressions  that  grew  out  of  the  child's 
experiences  or  from  his  other  subject  areas.  Of  the  301  teachers, 
fifty-six  listed  types  of  activities  as  a  whole,  not  indicating  grades 
or  implied  age  levels,  or  listed  the  same  activity  for  grades  1-8. 
Two  hundred  twenty-eight,  however,  listed  types  of  art  expres- 
sions and  activities  by  grades. 

These  lists  indicate  two  "caution"  points  in  an  art  program: 
The  first,  and  an  important  one,  is  that  many  first  and  second 
grade  children,  implied  ages  from  six  to  nine,  were  trying  to 
work  on  themes  and  with  materials  far  beyond  their  advance- 
ment level.  Some  of  these  were  the  following:  (a)  block  print- 
ing, (b)  book  making,  (c)  murals — with  connected  story,  (d) 
papier  mache  objects,  (e)  plaster  of  paris  work,  (f)  puppets, 
(g)  lettering  posters,  (h)  drawing  scale  maps,  (i)  finger  painting 
(grade  I),  (j)  spatter  work  designs,  (k)  modes  of  travel  con- 
veyances (not  mature  enough  for  the  historical  sequence),  (1) 
poster  making,  (m)  frieze  showing  cycle  of  changes  in  a  frog 
(usually  undertaken  by  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  year  olds) ,  (n)  soap 
carving,  (o)  skill  in  cutting  letters,  (p)  "hard  constructed  model 
airplanes"  (grade  II),  (q)  work  in  ceramics,  and  (r)  choosing 
contrasting  colors. 

A  second  "caution"  is  the  repeating  of  the  same  topic  and 
theme  for  each  grade.  Children's  work  and  interests  are  varied 
enough  that  six,  nine  and  thirteen  year  old  children  ordinarily  do 
not  attempt  the  same  themes  in  factual  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  child  of  eight,  grade  two  or  three,  puts  more  realism  into  his 
"house",  but  he  is  not  ready  in  grade  three  to  attempt  a  theme 
like  "The  Diamond  Industry  of  Holland".    Creative  trials  to 
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produce  an  idea  or  feeling  may  be  attempted  at  any  age  or  grade, 
but  an  interpretive  representative  art  theme  such  as  "The 
Covered  Wagon"  or  "The  First  Clipper  Plane,,  demands  an 
historical  and  geographical  understanding  of  the  idea,  if  the  art 
is  to  express  factual  "meanings"  pictorially. 

Themes  that  Should  be  Continuous  throughout 
years  one  to  twelve. 

There  are  four  big  themes  that  are  continuously  evolving  that 
should  be  expanded. 

I.  Art  in  the  Home. 

The  child  should  have  a  respect  for  what  his  home  contains. 
The  style  and  type  of  furniture  should  grow  out  of  his  way  of 
living  rather  than  from  outworn,  dead  styles.  Interior  home 
study  should  never  make  the  child  feel  that  the  home  must  have 
period  furniture,  or  that  the  furniture  now  owned  should  be 
discarded.  The  study  should  lead  to  improvement  in  arrange- 
ment, decorations  and  selections.  The  home,  too,  should  be 
thought  of  in  keeping  with  the  vocation  and  interests  of  its 
occupants.  A  farm  home  should  not  be  like  a  big  city  home.  It 
should  show  respect  and  artistic  planning  space  for  those  objects 
and  utensils  peculiar  to  farm  life.  Likewise,  a  ranch  home  or  a 
city  home  should  have  distinction  in  keeping  with  its  usefulness. 

The  following  topics  have  been  found  interesting  to  children 
in  the  study  of  interior  decoration : 

1.  The  child's  play  home — making  play  houses,  play  furniture, 
wall  paper,  accessories. 

2.  The  child's  room  at  home — objects  for  decoration,  objects 
for  use. 

3.  Pictures  and  how  to  hang  them. 

4.  Selecting  draperies — the  shape  and  kind  to  use  to  make  the 
windows  look  wide  or  narrow. 

5.  Changing  the  arrangement  of  furniture. 

6.  To  know  some  furniture  that  is  suitable  for  its  use. 

7.  Orderliness  and  cleanliness  as  a  part  of  home  planning. 

8.  The  use  of  color  and  color  harmonies. 

9.  Selections  for  north  and  south  rooms. 

II.  Art  in  the  Child's  Costume. 

To  make  good  selections  in  costumes,  always  regard  the  place 
and  occasion  on  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  a  good  material,  made  in  simple  design  on  lines  that  are 
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becoming  to  the  individual,  is  more  important  than  either  the 
color  or  the  cost.  To  be  suitably  dressed,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  numerous  costumes.  The  selection  should  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  total  effect.  A  costume  in  hat,  dress,  coat,  and 
accessories  that  are  harmonious  will  give  more  service  and  can 
be  worn  on  more  occasions  than  numerous  outfits  that  do  not 
look  well  together.  There  is  a  place  for  costume  consideration 
throughout  the  child's  entire  life.  Many  other  topics  on  costume 
will  be  added  to  the  selected  ones  listed  here: 

1.  Clothing  and  costume  for  the  child's  play  family. 

2.  Noticing  of  color  and  color  combinations. 

3.  The  selections  of  costumes  for  school  and  seasonal  changes. 

4.  The  costumes  of  children  and  people  in  other  lands. 

5.  Costumes  of  the  royalty  or  costumes  for  occasions. 

6.  A  variety  in  combinations  of  color  harmonies  in  costumes. 

7.  The  effect  of  line  direction  for  people  of  different  sizes. 

III.    Art  in  the  School  Room  and  School  Building. 

A  school  room  or  building  that  displays  artistically  the  objects 
made  by  the  children  for  some  purpose  which  seems  worthy  to 
them  will  add  color,  life  and  vitality  to  the  school.  Mere  deco- 
rative pictures,  borders,  or  designs,  have  little  if  any  value, 
comparatively.  The  arrangement  and  display  should  be  a  joint 
enterprise  with  the  group.  The  children  can  make  frames  for 
pictures  out  of  soft  wood  (they  do  not  have  to  have  glass  over 
them),  or  refinish  old  discarded  frames.  The  natural  wood  color, 
or  bright  colors,  look  well  in  exhibits.  The  children's  work  can 
be  constantly  on  exhibit  in  the  halls,  hung  on  an  eye  level  with 
children.  Long,  barren,  undecorated  halls  need  not  exist  in  any 
school.    Halls  are  places  to  enjoy  and  places  in  which  to  learn. 

In  every  school  program  the  children  should  be  responsible 
for  the  following  types  of  activities : 

1.  Attractive  bulletin  board  displays,  ones  that  show  variety, 
balance,  and  proportion  in  arrangement. 

2.  Artistic  arrangement  of  flowers. 

3.  Center  of  interest  spaces  or  plots,  as  a  library  or  science 
corner. 

4.  Open  library  shelves  that  appeal  to  reading. 

5.  Display  spaces  for  summaries  of  units  of  work. 

6.  The  daily  bulletin  board  of  current  happenings. 

7.  Labels   or   simple  posters   for  announcements   of  club 
activities. 
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8.  Labels  or  simple  posters  for  new  library  books,  cafeteria 
menus. 

9.  Cleanliness  and  orderliness  in  the  arrangement  of  working 
materials. 

10.  Appropriate  hanging  of  large  pictures  by  two  vertical  wires 
or  cords ;  small  pictures  should  be  hung  so  as  not  to  show 
the  wire  or  cord.  All  pictures  should  be  hung  on  an  eye 
level  with  the  room  occupants. 

IV.    Historical  Art  through  the  Ages. 

The  earliest  cultures  exhibited  art  both  in  pictures  and  in  their 
way  of  life.  Students  easily  see  the  art  of  a  people  without 
making  it  a  separate  study  unit.  They  should  appreciate  'the  art 
of  the  time  and  people'  as  a  valuable  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people.  Some  types  of  concepts  that  have  been  gained  in 
materials  in  units  of  work  are: 

1.  How  cloth  was  made  long,  long  ago. 

2.  The  arts  of  the  Indians. 

3.  Our   early   American   homes — types    of   furniture  and 
furnishings. 

4.  The  arts  of  the  people  who  helped  settle  our  country. 

5.  Roman  art,  simple  illustrations;  Greek  and  Egyptian  art. 

6.  Museum  collections  in  our  locality ;  in  our  country ;  in  other 
lands. 

7.  Architectural  patterns  or  designs  of  ancient  peoples. 

8.  Appreciation  for  the  artists  of  ancient,  modern  and  con- 
tempory  times. 

9.  The  names  of  some  artists  and  their  works  in  painting, 
architecture,  sculpture  and  costume. 
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Perhaps  no  part  of  the  art  program  has  been  so  narrowly  in- 
terpreted as  that  of  the  visual  arts.  Largely  this  has  meant  the 
collection  and  analytical  study  of  a  group  of  pictures.  An 
opportunity  for  the  child  to  know  some  beautiful  colored  prints 
should  be  a  part  of  his  program,  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 
A  visual  arts  program  should  offer  variety  in  activities  and  in 
products. 

Naturally,  the  best  visual  art  is  to  see  the  object  itself  first  in 
its  best  setting;  the  second  best  is  to  see  a  picture  of  the  object. 
Where  possible  the  child  should  see  wood  carving,  weaving, 
leather  tooling,  metal  work,  paintings,  drawings,  interior  deco- 
ration exhibits,  costumes,  and  paintings  of  old  and  modern 
artists.  Visits  to  art  museums,  exhibits,  public  buildings,  and 
costume  displays  are  types  of  visual  arts  activities  to  encourage. 
Where  children  have  visited  textile  plants,  pottery  industries, 
woodwork,  metal  and  other  crafts  projects,  such  objects  and 
crafts  as  the  children  are  able  to  obtain  may  be  used  to  begin  an 
art  museum  for  the  school.  First,  use  should  be  made  of  what  is 
produced  in  the  school.  Schools  in  close  areas  may  exchange  a 
few  school  produced  products.  The  last  plan  would  be  the  use 
of  the  imported  exhibit. 

Picture  Selection.  "What  themes  children  like  best  in  pictures" 
is  debatable.  From  one  study  it  was  found  that  children  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  pictures  which  they  had  in  their 
homes;  from  another,  that  they  liked  those  which  had  been 
taught  to  them.  One  research  on  children's  preferences  for 
pictures,  in  which  sixty-five  graded  lists  of  more  than  six  hundred 
pictures  were  used,  revealed  some  ideas  contradictory  in  general 
belief.  The  children  expressed  a  preference  in  this  rank: 
Religious,  animal,  nature  and  color,  historical,  allegorical  and 
related  subjects,  and  childhood  pictures.  There  was  a  tendency 
for  primary  children  to  like  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  but  interest 
in  picture  types  shifted  from  year  to  year. 

Types  of  Artists.  The  children  should  know  modern  and  con- 
temporary as  well  as  the  older  artists  when  the  product  of  a 
modern  or  contemporary  artist  has  shown  proof  for  acceptance. 
And  they  should  know  artists  of  different  achievements,  as  in 
photography,  cartooning,  illustrating  children's  books,  making 
famous  murals,  sculpturing,  costume  designing,  etching,  com- 
mercial art  designing,  and  lithographing. 
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Picture  Study.  The  value  of  picture  study  is  highly  question- 
able when  a  picture  is  taken  each  month  for  isolated  study.  The 
picture  should  come  as  a  natural  part  of  experiencing  in  on-going 
units  of  work.  A  first  grade  unit  on  pets,  for  illustration,  might 
use  one  of  many  numbers  of  prints  on  the  subject  theme.  Every 
school  should  own  some  pictures  which  their  credited  worth  and 
value  have  placed  in  a  category  of  selected  masterpieces  for 
presentation  to  children.  The  school  should  also  own  some 
recognized  works  of  modern  and  contemporary  artists. 

Picture  study  has  value  and  opportunities:  (1)  to  add 
vicarious  experiences ;  (2)  to  help  in  the  representation  of  a  fact, 
a  condition  or  imaginary  idea ;  (3)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
enjoyment  in  seeing  together  a  composition  beautiful  in  color, 
line  and  design ;  and  (4)  as  an  avenue  for  language  expression. 

The  child  should  see  the  largest,  most  beautiful  colored  print 
obtainable.  (The  use  of  the  small  2"  x  U"  sizes  or  thereabouts 
should  be  discouraged.)  The  print  should  be  placed  on  an  eye- 
level  with  the  child  as  an  informal  discussion  takes  place.  It  is 
advisable  at  times,  to  use  such  questions  as:  Why  do  you  like 
the  picture?  What  do  you  think  the  artist  was  thinking  about 
when  he  painted  the  picture?  What  was  the  artist  trying  to 
express  when  he  painted  it?  Why  is  this  a  picture  we  ought  to 
know? 

The  child's  response  to  a  picture  has  to  grow  from  seeing  it  at 
intervals  designed  for  experience  with  pictures.  A  picture  should 
be  presented,  put  away,  and  presented  again,  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  commonplace.  Often  the  child  does  not  know  why  he 
likes  a  picture ;  he  is  merely  aware  that  he  likes  to  look  at  it,  and 
that  is  enough  at  first.  Occasionally,  to  stimulate  a  picture  gal- 
lery effect,  many  pictures  may  be  presented  at  one  time  with 
little  discussion. 

During  the  first  three  years  the  pictures  presented  are  mainly 
a  part  of  the  social  studies  units  and  a  representation  of  activities 
in  which  children  naturally  participate.  During  the  upper  ele- 
mentary years  the  children  study  a  wider  range  of  topics  which 
present  art  subjects,  such  as,  the  occupations  of  people,  metro- 
politan life,  landscape  scenes,  customs,  costumes,  sports,  home- 
life,  character  studies  of  people  in  different  lands,  sculpture, 
architectural  designs,  science  and  inventions,  pottery  and  other 
industries  and  crafts.  Picture  study  on  these  topics  has  possi- 
bilities in  helping  the  child  see  the  life  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  a  civilization.  Though  pictures  help  to  build  up 
meanings,  there  is  the  other  side  of  picture  presentation — the 
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value  for  sheer  enjoyment  of  sharing  together  a  composition  that 
has  beautiful  and  pleasing  qualities. 

The  Classroom.  The  child  should  have  an  active  part  in  making 
the  total  environment  of  the  schoolroom  a  place  of  artistic 
arrangement  with  beautiful  colors  and  pleasing  harmonies. 
Participation  in  this  helps  the  child  to  set  up  standards  as  he 
lives  them.  Movable  furniture  allows  practice  in  arrangement, 
proportion  and  balance.  The  selection  of  cut  flowers  and  ap- 
propriate containers  is  important.  Odd  numbers,  as  3,  5,  7  and 
so  on,  of  flowers  appear  more  effective  than  even  numbers ;  green 
stems  look  well  through  clear  glass  containers.  A  highly  varied 
colored  vase  or  piece  of  pottery  should  seldom  be  used  as  a  con- 
tainer, except  where  it  is  used  for  one  color  of  flowers  that  tones 
in  with  the  predominating  color  in  the  vase.  Long  window- 
boxes  with  large  plants  obstruct  the  light,  and  look  clumsy  and 
heavy.  Smaller  pots  used  in  center  of  interest  arrangements, 
as  in  the  library  corner,  give  a  more  homelike  atmosphere.  A 
coffee  tin,  and  the  like,  for  a  container  should  never  be  used  for 
beautiful  flowers  or  growing  plants.  Bulletin  board  exhibits 
should  show  proportion  and  topical  groupings.  Cut-outs  strung 
along  for  borders  should  be  eliminated  and  substituted  with 
creative  works  of  the  children.  A  color  scheme  for  a  classroom 
can  take  the  old  drab  grayness  from  the  shelving,  exhibit  centers, 
library  spaces,  cases  for  work  tools,  containers  for  supplies,  and 
like  constructions,  made  by  the  group.  The  teacher's  and  pupil's 
joint  participation  in  these  problems  of  schoolroom  environment 
is  a  valuable  experience  in  the  pupil's  art  education. 

Picture  Hanging.  Beautiful  pictures  are  an  asset  to  any  school. 
Many  an  art  lesson  takes  place  without  the  use  of  crayons  or 
paint,  and  the  hanging  of  a  picture  is  one  of  that  type.  The 
enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  picture  is  approximately  negative  if  it  is 
hung  so  high  in  the  classroom  or  hall  that  it  is  over  the  heads 
and  eye-level  focus  of  the  children.  Where  the  halls  are  not  well 
lighted  the  pictures  may  best  be  hung  opposite  a  window  or  a 
door  through  which  light  reflects  on  that  area  as  the  door  is 
opened.  The  changing  of  the  place  of  hanging  pictures  directs 
attention  to  them  and  gives  variety  to  the  appearance  of  a  room. 

The  selection  and  hanging  of  pictures  should  be  a  school 
activity.  The  primary  grades  usually  have  wall  decorative  pic- 
tures that  show  child  life  and  children's  activities.  In  the  first 
grade  the  pictures  of  the  Cizek  School,  Rivera's  pictures  of 
Children  and  his  murals,  Renoir's  children's  pictures,  and  others 
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seem  to  have  appeal  to  children.  There  are  enough  pictures  from 
which  to  select  for  the  school's  "repertoire  of  pictures"  to  show 
variety,  as  in  landscapes,  animal  life,  and  architecture,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  represent  artists  of  many  countries  in  old,  modern, 
and  contemporary  works.  Pictures  of  statesmen,  as  Lincoln, 
Washington,  and  Lee,  when  owned  by  the  school,  are  best  ex- 
hibited in  one  center  group  in  some  appropriate  place  or  wall 
space  for  the  hall  of  history  theme. 

The  Use  of  Films.  Both  sound  and  silent  films  are  used  ad- 
vantageously in  art  education.  It  takes  long-time  planning  to 
secure  the  right  films,  and  to  provide  for  an  appreciable  degree 
of  background  information  for  the  children  before  the  film  is 
shown.  A  discussion  period  following  the  showing  of  the  film  is 
an  important  factor.  At  present  there  are  very  few  films  avail- 
able and  recommended  for  the  children  in  the  first  to  fourth 
school  years.  A  film  should  be  seen  and  evaluated  by  a  committee 
for  the  types  of  service  it  might  give  before  the  children  are 
assembled  to  see  it.  It  is  difficult  to  select  films  specifically 
designed  for  art  education,  as  some  phase  of  applied  art  is  evident 
in  every  film.  For  example,  the  film  on  "Alaska"  shows  a  land- 
scape scene  of  the  midnight  sun;  the  "Pueblo  Dwellers"  shows 
natives  doing  basket-weaving,  pottery  making,  and  ceremonial 
dances.  The  references  below,  however,  on  places  where  films 
may  be  secured,  have  been  chosen  because  they  list  films  under 
the  subject  heading  of  Applied  Art  and  Art  Appreciation: 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

An  auditory-visual  library  for  films  and  slides  at  nominal  cost. 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Defense  Program  No.  5,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

A  small  library  of  vocational  films  on  art.    A  few  films  on  handi- 
crafts, such  as  pottery  making  and  metal  craft,  suitable  for  elemen- 
tary grades.    Service  free  except  for  transportation  charges  each 
way.    Educational  Film  Catalog  upon  request. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films  Division,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Fourteen  films  on  applied  art  for  elementary  to  advanced  grades. 
Not  offered  on  rental  plan.  One-fourth  reel  in  length.  $6  each. 
16  mm. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Slides,  2"  x  2",  in  color,  of  some  of  the  pictures  on  the  State  list, 
Handbook  No.  206,  page  176.  35  mm.  (Eight  subjects  are  not  yet 
obtainable.) 

Erpi  Picture  Consultants,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

Annotated  material  in  Erpi  Classroom  Films. 
Art  Films,  96  Charles  Street,  New  York. 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Avenue  and  82nd  Street,  New  York. 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Library,  11  West  53rd  Street,  New  York. 
Teaching  Film  Custodians,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York. 

Photography  in  the  Program  of  Art  Education.  The  most 
effective  art  programs  are  those  which  make  available  to  the 
children  many  media  of  expression.  In  selecting  a  variety  of 
materials  and  processes  for  children  to  experiment  with,  the 
camera  should  not  be  overlooked.  Frequently,  children  who  are 
unable  to  find  their  natural  outlets  of  expression  in  painting, 
drawing,  modeling,  etc.  find  these  outlets  in  photography. 

The  camera  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  earliest 
grades.  The  teacher  and  pupils  together  may  consider  various 
art  principles  and  develop  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  in  the  arrangement  of  persons  or  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed. In  the  upper  grades  pupils  may  learn  to  use  the  camera 
themselves,  and  with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  produce  pictures 
of  real  artistic  merit. 

Subjects  which  may  be  used  in  making  art  photographs  are 
innumerable.  Nearly  all  events  and  all  scenes  have  in  them  some 
elements  of  design,  pattern,  form,  color,  or  composition  which 
may  form  the  basis  of  a  photograph  of  lasting  beauty. 

Of  all  the  media  of  expression  in  the  graphic  arts,  photography 
is  by  far  the  medium  which  will  actually  be  employed  throughout 
life  by  large  numbers  of  people.  Thousands  will  make  a  hobby 
of  it,  and  other  thousands  will  use  it  to  record  significant  events 
in  their  lives.  If  the  art  program  of  the  public  school  is  to  have 
real  functional  value,  then  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
photography. 

As  one  of  the  experiences  to  be  provided  in  the  art  program, 
children  should  certainly  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  at 
least  one  photograph  to  be  used  in  the  decoration  of  their  room. 
Expensive  cameras  and  films  need  not  be  used.  Inexpensive  box 
cameras  will  yield  very  good  results,  and  serve  to  illustrate  both 
the  scientific  principles  involved  in  photography  and  the  ways  in 
which  art  principles  may  be  used  in  making  a  picture.  Clear, 
sharp  negatives  yield  enlarged  prints  suitable  for  room  deco- 
ration. 

In  carrying  forward  the  work  the  teacher  should  assist  the 
pupil  in  developing  the  following  abilities  in  using  the  camera  : 

1.  Ability  to  select  interesting  subjects  from  the  thousands  available. 

2.  Ability  to  select  interesting  angles  from  which  to  photograph. 

3.  Ability  to  see  patterns  in  still  life  that  may  be  recorded  photographically 
with  pleasing  effect. 
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4.  Ability  to  arrange  a  group  so  as  to  achieve  balance,  interest,  and  pleasing 
composition. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  values  of  light  and  shade  for  purposes  of  emphasis 
and  tone. 

6.  Ability  to  make  photographs  that  suggest  a  story. 

If  funds  permit,  the  class  may  experiment  with  color  photo- 
graphs. Any  make  of  camera  may  be  used  to  produce  natural 
color  transparencies  which  may  be  projected  on  a  screen  for  class- 
room study  and  enjoyment.  Because  of  the  fact  that  color  film 
is  more  expensive  than  that  used  in  making  black  and  white 
pictures  the  smaller  size  films  are  used.  Most  popular  of  the  sizes 
is  the  35  mm.  film  used  in  most  miniature  cameras.  Satisfactory 
cameras  of  this  type  may  be  purchased  for  $15  or  less,  and  color 
film  for  eighteen  exposures  may  be  had  for  $2.50,  including  pro- 
cessing. Popular  projectors  for  35  mm.  slides  may  be  obtained  at 
prices  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $35.00.  The  use  of  color  in  photo- 
graphy, of  course,  makes  the  use  of  the  camera  a  real  art  ex- 
perience, and  opens  up  new  worlds  to  those  who  learn  to  use 
photographic  processes  with  effectiveness.  The  school  or  class 
may  also  sponsor  a  camera  show  in  which  photographs  made  in 
the  school  or  community  are  exhibited.  From  such  activities  may 
emerge  a  real  appreciation  of  skillful  utilization  of  the  camera  in 
producing  photographs  of  excellence  from  the  standpoint  of  art. 

Artists  of  Special  Abilities.  Children  and  teachers  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades  and  the  secondary  school  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  some  of  the  artists  of  later  dates  (after  1875)  and  some 
American  contemporary  artists.  There  is  no  one  select  listing 
available,  but  some  of  those  who  have  won  recognition  in  special 
expressions  are  given  here: 

Architectural  Designing.  (Public  Buildings.)  B.  C.  Goodhue;  Francis 
Really;  Holabird;  Saarinen;  Root;  Eric  Rebgen;  Neutra;  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright. 

Cartooning.    Boarden  Robinson;  William  Cropper;  Goya;  Daumier. 

Commercial  Art.  Industrial  Art  Products:  Walter  Teague;  Norman  Bel 
Geddes;  Lucien  Bernhardt;  Harold  Van  Doren;  John  Vassos;  Allen  Saalburg; 
Wright. 

Interior  Designers:  Robert  Heller;  Russell  Wright;  Rem  Weber;  Eleanor 
Le  Maire;  Gilbert  Rohde. 

Advertising.  Georgia  O'Reefe;  Millard  Sheets. 
Designing.    Dress  Costume:    Elizabeth  Hawes. 

Theatrical  Costume:    Leon  Bakst;  Robert  Edmond  Jones;  Norman  Bel 
Geddes;  Raymond  G.  Turgefort;  Olive  Bernstein. 
Textile:    Ruth  Reeves. 

Etching.  Childe  Hassam;  Donald  Shaw  McLaughlin;  Harry  Mickey; 
Edward  Hopper;  Peggy  Bacon;  John  Marin. 
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Illustrating.  The  following  American  illustrators  and  advertising  artists 
have  been  suggested:  Floyd  Davis;  Harvey;  Dunn;  Dorothy  Lathrop;  Amos 
Sewell;  Dean  Cornwell. 

Motion  Pictures.  Rene  Clair;  D.  W.  Griffith;  Walt  Disney;  Pare  Lorenz; 
Cedric  Gibbons. 

Lithographing.  Thomas  Benton;  Stow  Wengenroth;  Louis  Lozowick; 
Mary  Cassatt. 

Mural  Artists.    Stuart  Davis;  Diego  Rivera;  Orozco. 

Painters.  Vincent  Van  Gogh;  Paul  Cezanne;  Grant  Wood;  John  Steuart 
Curry;  Paul  Cadmus;  Hendrick  M.  Meyer;  Henry  Mattson;  Doris  Lee; 
Reginald  Marsh;  Charles  Sheeler;  Alexander  Brook;  Peter  Hurd;  Charles 
Burchfield;  Thomas  Wood;  John  Sargent;  James  MacNeill  Whistler;  Maurice 
Pendegast;  Max  Weber;  John  Maria  (1872);  George  Bellows;  George  Luks; 
Thomas  H.  Benton;  Preston  Dickinson;  William  Zorach;  Earl  Harter;  Giotto. 

Some  modern  artists  with  children  as  subjects  such  as,  Daphne  Allen, 
Estelle  Canziani;  Muriel  Daneson;  Eugenie  Hermosa;  Margaret  Tarrant. 

Photography.    George  Eastman;  Bayard  Wootten;  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

Sculpturing.  Paul  Manship;  Lee  Laurie;  Alfeo  Faggo;  Carl  Walters; 
Maylande  Gregory  (the  figurine);  Carl  Milles;  Achipenko;  Maillol. 


From  the  following  list  of  prints  schools  should  be  able  to  make 
desirable  selections.  The  placements  by  Primary,  years  one 
through  three,  and  Upper  Elementary,  years  four  through  eight, 
provide  in  some  degree  for  the  varying  activities,  interests,  and 
unit  subjects  of  children  in  those  years. 


Prints  and  Where  to  Obtain  them 


Primary 

Approximately,  Years  One  Through  Three 


Artz.    Orphanage  at  Katwyk 

Bacon.    Nobody's  Pet 

Bacon.    Little  Old  Man  Of  The  Woods 

Blum.    Itinerant  Candy  Vender 

Blommers.    In  The  Country 

Bonheur.    Oxen  Plowing 

Breit.    Girl  With  Goose 

Breit.    The  Farmyard 

Cassatt.    After  The  Bath 

Cezanne.    Park  Landscape 

Cezanne.    The  Village  Road 

Chardin.    Saying  Grace 

Chardin.    The  Cook 

Charlet.    Playdays  In  Holland 

Cizek.    Kris  Kringle 

Cizek.    Creation  of  Flowers 

Claus.  Kindergarten 

Curry.    Elephants  At  The  Circus 

Correggio.    Holy  Family 

Correggio.    The  Holy  Night 

Courbet.    The  Stonebreakers 

Daumier.    The  Washerwoman 

David.    Madame  Recamier 

De  Hooch.    Storage  Room 


Degas.    The  Dancers  (La  Danseuse) 
Degas.    The  Jockey 

della  Robbia.    Boys  Singing  From  Scroll 

Dupre.    The  Escaped  Cow 

El  Greco.    Holy  Family 

Fra  Angelico.    Coronation  of  the  Virgin 

Frans  Hals.    Nurse  and  Child 

Gainsborough.    The  Blue  Boy 

Gauguin.    Beach  Riders 

Glackens.    The  Dream  Ride 

Goya.    Blindman's  Bluff 

Hencke.    Goosie  Gander 

Hitchcock.    Flower  Girl  of  Holland 

Hoecker.    Girl  With  Cat 

Hoppner.    The  Sackville  Children 

Israels.    Children  of  the  Sea 

Keller.    First  Show  at  Two 

Landseer.    An    Aristocrat    (A  Distinguished 


Lawrence.    Calmady  Children 
MacEwen.    With  Grandma 
Maes.    Young  Girl  Peeling  Apples 
Manet.    The  Breakfast 
Manet.    Boy  With  Fife 


Member  of  Humane  Society) 
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Manship.    Indian  Hunter 
Millet.    First  Steps 

Millet.    Bringing  Home  The  New  Born  Calf 

Munch.    The  Sick  Child 

Murillo.    The  Melon  Eaters 

Murillo.    Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus 

Perrault.  Childhood 

Potthast.    A  Holiday 

Raeburn.    Boy  With  Rabbit 

Raphael.    Holy  Night 

Rivera.    Mexican  Child 

Renoir.    The  Little  Maiden 


Reynolds.    The  Strawberry  Girl 
Sargent.    Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose 
Schwarz.    Sheperd's  Happiness 
Smith.  Touching 
Sorolla.    The  Young  Amphibians 
Steel.    The  Haymakers 

Tarrant.    When  All  The  World  Was  Young 

Thoma.    Dancing  in  a  Ring 

Troyon.    Going  to  Market 

Troyon.    The  Farmyard 

Van  Gogh.    The  Peasant 

Zukerman.  Spring 


Upper  Elementary 
Approximately,  Years  Four  Through  Eight 


Artz.    The  Sewing  Room  At  Kaywyck 

Bellows.    The  Sand  Cart 

Bellows.    Men  On  The  Dock 

Blake.    The  Ascension 

Bonheur.    The  Horse  Fair 

Botticelli.    The  Magnificant 

Blommers.    Preparing  For  Church 

Brush.    Indian  Sculptor 

Brooks.    The  Sentinel 

Cezanne.    The  Blue  Vase 

Cezanne.    Card  Players 

Carriere.  Homework 

Corot.    Dance  of  the  Nymphs 

Curry.    The  Flying  Codonas 

De  Hooch.    A  Dutch  Interior 

Derain.  Landscape 

Duveneck.    Whistling  Boy 

Da  Vinci.    Madonna  of  the  Rocks 

El  Greco.    Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Frans  Hals.    The  Jester 

Forestier.    The  Hunt  Crossing  The  Highway 

French.    The  Reading  Blacksmith 

Frank.    Sea  Gulls 

Gainsborough.    The  Blue  Boy 

Giotto.    St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds 

Gauguin.    Women  in  Tahiti 

Goya.    Navajo  Indian 

Hassam.    Church  at  Old  Lyme 

Hassam.    Lincoln  Memorial 

Hiroshige.    Fisherman  on  Rock 

Holbein.    The  Merchant  Gisze 

Homer.    Fog  Warning 

Burchfleld.    Landscape  In  Watercolor 

Inness.    Peace  and  Plenty 


Jacque.    The  Sheepfold 

Kemp-Welch.    Behind  the  Plow 

Kent.    Winter  in  Maine 

Lijefors.    Northern  Sunrise 

Maes.    The  Spinner 

Marc.    Red  Horses 

Manet.    The  Breakfast 

Manet.    The  Fifer 

Marin.    Ships,  Sea  and  Sky  Forms 

Matisse.    Blue  Window 

Mattson.    Night  and  the  Sea 

Melchers.    Pipers  of  Balmarol 

Murillo.    The  Money  Changers 

Pissaro.    Red  Roofs 

Raphael.    Madonna  Of  the  Chair 

Reni.  Aurora 

Renoir.    Paris  Boulevard 

Rembrandt.    Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild 

Rodin.    The  Thinker 

Saalburg.    Wild  Horses 

Saint  Gaudens.  Grief 

Sheeler.    American  Landscape,  River  Rouge 

Titian.  Lavinia 

Tito.    Venitian  Waters 

Turner.    The  Fighting  Temeraire 

Ufer.    The  Solemn  Pledge 

Vermeer.    The  Lace  Maker 

Vermeer.    Lady  With  a  Lute 

Velasquez.    Infanta  Maria  Theresa 

Wiegand.    Indian  Summer 

Wood.    American  Gothic 

Whistler.  Mother 

Whistler.    Battersea  Bridge 


Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

Consider  the  Listing  for  Upper  Elementary  plus  the  following: 


Blake.    Earthly  Paradise 

Brueghel.    The  Wedding  Dance 

Cezanne.    The  Smoker 

Daumier.    The  Drama 

Degas.    The  Jockey 

Dufv.    Boat  Races  At  Deauville 


El  Greco.    The  Woman  At  The  Tomb 
El  Greco.    Christ  In  Gethsemane 
Goya.    The  Water  Carrier 
Giotto.  Madonna 

Gauguin.  An  Horseback  at  the  Seaside 
Homer.  Northeaster 
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Inness.    After  a  Summer  Shower 

Manet.    The  Boat 

Matisse.    Blue  Window 

Marc.    Reed  Deer 

Munch.    The  Artist's  Sister 

Picasso.    Mother  and  Child 


Picasso.    View  From  the  Studio 
Rembrandt.    Man  with  a  Golden  Helmet 
Rousseau.    Breakfast  in  the  Garden 
Van  Dyck.    Adoration  of  the  Lamb 
Van  Gogh.    The  Peasant 
Vlamiminck.    The  River  Bank 


School  Decorative  Pictures.  In  selecting  decorative  pictures 
remember  two  things :  First,  get  a  print  that  is  well  reproduced ; 
second,  get  a  large  print.  A  size  approximately  16"  x  20"  is 
desirable,  but  in  some  subjects  where  few  objects  or  items  are 
contained  a  print  11"  x  14",  or  even  smaller,  can  be  made  to  ex- 
hibit to  advantage  by  using  a  wide  mat  in  framing.  The  wall 
space  in  which  the  picture  is  to  be  used  is  a  factor  also  in  sizes. 
Generally,  though,  the  larger  pictures  are  enjoyed  more  and  give 
more  atmosphere  to  their  surroundings. 

Frames.  The  framing  is  just  as  important  as  the  print.  The 
frames  should  be  the  least  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole,  and 
should  never  attract  the  eye  from  the  print  itself.  A  plain  wood, 
unfinished,  gives  a  good  effect  with  many  pictures.  Avoid  a 
high  gloss  or  varnish  finish,  or  frames  that  are  heavily  carved. 
The  mat  should  tone  with  the  neutral  value  in  the  picture.  A  light 
buff  is  usually  softer  than  a  white  mat.  Where  gold  framing  or 
gilt  work  is  used  a  dull  finish  is  desirable.  Selecting  the  frames 
for  school  decorative  pictures  is  an  activity  for  school  children 
to  carry  on. 

Pictures  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  companies.  A 
catalog  from  each  may  be  secured. 

Artext  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Connecticut. 

F.  A.  Owens  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  New  York. 

Colonial  Art  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Practical  Drawing  Company,  2205  S.  Lamar  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Seeman's,  Rudolpf-Leach  Fine  Arts,  Inc.,  225  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Brown-Robertson  Company,  35  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

Raymond  and  Raymond,  40  East  52nd  Street,  New  York. 

Pictures  by  modern  and  contemporary  artists  may  be  secured 
already  framed  at  popular  prices  from: 

Living  American  Art,  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Art  Associates,  Inc.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

American  Artist's  Group,  10  6  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

National  Art  Society,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York.    (Not  in  frame.) 


BACKGROUND  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  ART 


Every  teacher  needs  enough  background  information  on  such 
art  principles  as  color,  proportion,  balance,  rhythm,*  emphasis, 
dominance,  subordination,  perspective,  line,  and  form  to  recognize 
with  the  child  their  existence  in  his  product,  and  to  be  able  to  use 
these  principles  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful.  It  is  not  a  good 
policy  to  begin  art  instruction  with  the  teaching  of  principles  in 
an  isolated  way,  nor  is  it  wise  to  leave  the  child  stranded  on  a 
plateau  in  his  progress  because  he  does  not  understand  the 
principles  of  art  well  enough  to  use  them  effectively.  For 
example,  the  child  in  a  primary  grade  is  not  interested  in  the  fact 
that  a  small  amount  of  bright  color  will  balance  or  subordinate 
a  large  amount  of  grayed  color.  This  is  a  type  of  fact  that  needs 
to  be  in  the  teacher's  suggestions  as  she  advises  with  him.  In 
the  upper  elementary  years,  the  principles  of  art  should  be  in  her 
vocabulary  as  she  talks  and  advises  with  the  child  or  group. 

Color.  "Color  has  three  qualities,  hue,  value,  and  intensity. 
Hue  is  the  quality  which  names  a  color,  as  red,  blue,  violet.  Value 
is  the  amount  of  light.  Intensity  is  the  brightness  of  color.  The 
terms  "color"  and  "hue"  are  often  used  to  describe  the  same 
quality.  If  one  should  ask  'What  hue  is  it?',  the  proper  reply 
would  be  'Red'  or  'Green'.  But  if  one  should  ask  'What  color  is 
is?',  the  reply  should  include  a  description  of  the  value  and  in- 
tensity as  well  as  the  hue.  For  example,  'Light,  dull,  green',  or 
'Dark,  grayed,  blue'."1 

Knowledge  of  color  combinations,  hues,  and  value  should  assist 
the  teacher  in  helping  the  child  express  his  ideas.  Some  degree 
of  proficiency  in  oral  expression  with  these  terms  should  also  be 
a  part  of  the  child's  ability.  Formal  work,  set  apart  as  facts  to 
be  memorized,  would  not  be  a  functional  way  of  approaching  the 
subject.  The  teacher,  as  a  skillful  guide,  will  know  that  there  are 
times  for  definite  teaching  help ;  and  when  these  times  arise,  she 
will  give  the  help  needed.  For  instance,  the  child  does  not  need 
to  mix  all  paints  together  to  find  a  desired  color.  If  he  needs  to 
make  orange,  the  knowledge  that  red  and  yellow  make  orange  is 
a  time  saver ;  it  is  a  tool.  He  can  then  spend  the  time  thus  saved 
on  his  art  project. 

Hue.  "Hue  refers  to  the  color  name  as  red,  blue,  or  yellow- 
orange.    Hue  is  what  people  usually  mean  when  they  say  color. 
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Color  means  more  than  hue.  The  word  color  includes  the  quali- 
ties of  hue  and  value."1  In  the  upper  elementary  years  the  child 
should  gain  many  facts  to  assist  him  as  he  works  with  color,  such 
as,  if  one  has  red,  blue,  and  yellow  he  can  make  all  other  hues. 
He  should  know  that  red  and  yellow  make  orange;  that  yellow 
and  blue  make  green;  that  blue  and  red  make  purple;  and  the 
sum  of  all  pigment  colors  makes  gray.  The  primary  colors  (hues) 
which  cannot  be  made  by  combining  other  hues  are  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.   The  secondary  colors  are  orange,  green,  and  purple. 

A  hue  scale  includes  the  following  six  colors:  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  purple.  When  these  colors  are  indicated  in 
clockwise  order  on  a  circle,  the  intermediary  hues  will  fall  be- 
tween them.  "The  complementary  color  harmony  is  a  harmony 
of  colors  opposite  on  the  color  chart."  2  The  hues  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  light  or  dark  pigment  added.  There  are  hues  of 
red,  as  pink,  crimson,  maroon,  rose,  according  to  the  amount  of 
spectrum  red  used.  There  is  no  point  in  having  every  child  make 
a  hue  scale.  One  hue  scale  available  when  needed  is  sufficient. 
The  teachers  edition,  Art  Appreciation  Textbook,  Part  IV,  p.  4, 
provides  information  on  color  variations. 

Intermediary  Hues.  The  child  will  use,  either  by  chance  or  by 
intent,  the  intermediary  hues  of  the  six  colors  of  the  hue  scale. 
He  will  find  out  that  a  red  and  yellow  combination  not  only  makes 
orange,  but  that  red  and  orange  will  also  make  red-orange.  In 
combinations  the  last  named  shows  the  strongest  hue — red- 
orange  is  orange  with  a  little  red,  whereas  orange-red  has  most 
red  with  a  little  orange  in  it.  Likewise,  a  yellow  and  blue  com- 
bination makes  green.  But  yellow  and  green  make  yellow-green 
or  green-yellow,  whereas  blue  and  green  make  green-blue  or  blue- 
green.  Blue  and  red  make  purple,  but  blue  and  purple  make  blue- 
violet  or  violet-blue,  and  purple  and  red  make  red-violet  or  violet- 
red,  according  to  the  dominant  amount  of  pigment. 

Using  Color.  In  design  for  clothing,  wall-paper,  or  in  any 
combination  with  color,  it  is  of  value  to  know  that  the  effect  is 
more  harmonious  and  pleasing  when  two  spectrum  colors  are 
used,  as  yellow  and  green  or  green  and  blue,  to  have  an  inter- 
mediary hue  between  them.  Red,  red-orange  and  orange  mingled 
is  less  clashing  than  red  and  orange  adjacent.  Complementary 
colors  do  not  always  look  well  together  just  because  they  are 
complementary  colors.    Children  can  learn  simple  rules  which 


xArt  Appreciation  Textbook.    Part  V.    p.  2. 
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will  help  them  in  color  combinations,  such  as,  a  bright  color  and 
a  dull  color  harmonize  better  than  two  very  bright  colors.  There 
are  instances,  however,  particularly  in  the  commercial  field,  and 
in  painting,  too,  when  a  strong  contrast  of  color  is  highly  de- 
sirable. "One  rule  which  they  should  not  learn  ...  is  that 
pairs  of  colors,  red  and  green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  violet, 
'go  together'  because  they  are  complementary  colors."1  When 
strongly  contrasting  hues  are  used  together,  black,  white  or  gray 
will  help  to  tone  the  value.  An  interesting  experiment  is  to 
crumple  wet  paper  into  a  mixture  of  spectrum  or  complementary 
colors,  then  straighten  and  allow  to  dry;  or  wet  the  paper  and 
make  wide  sweeps  of  paint  through  another  paint  of  an  inter- 
mediary or  complementary  hue,  wet  enough  for  the  paints  to 
mingle  accidently.  This  will  effect  a  design  pleasing  in  value  and 
harmony  that  shows  effects  of  intermediary  hues. 

Harmonizing  Colors.  Red  and  yellow  make  orange,  but  be- 
tween this  red  and  yellow  one  can  mix  red-orange,  orange-red, 
yellow-orange,  and  orange-yellow.  (The  last  named  has  the 
dominant  hue.)  Red  and  yellow  would  likely  tone-in  with  these 
intermediary  hues.  Red  would  look  well  with  orange-red,  if  the 
red  is  of  a  like  hue.  Likewise,  yellow  and  blue  make  green,  but 
between  this  yellow  and  blue  there  are  hues  of  yellow-green,  and 
green-yellow,  blue-green  and  green-blue,  according  to  the  amount 
of  pigment  used  to  make  a  hue  dominant.  Green-blue  has  more 
blue  than  green.  An  intermediary  hue  adjacent  or  an  inter- 
mediary hue  with  designs  containing  the  spectrum,  "picks-up" 
the  spectrum  color  and  makes  the  two  tone  in  well.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  wall  with  a  base-board  of  green  would  tone  in  with  a 
wall-paper  of  a  lighter  shade,  such  as  yellow-green  or  blue-green, 
where  the  design  or  composition  uses  harmonizing  comple- 
mentary colors  that  have  enough  of  the  green  (of  the  baseboard) 
to  pick  up  that  green. 

For  study  in  color  facts  and  concepts  assistance  will  be  found 
in  the  Art  Appreciation  Textbooks,  Parts  I  to  VIII.  (Recog- 
nition of  six  colors— Part  I,  p.  4-5 ;  First  Steps  In  Intermediary 
Hues— Part  II,  p.  4-5 ;  Value— Part  III,  p.  5 ;  Color  For  Clothing- 
Part  IV,  p.  24-25 ;  Color  Schemes— Part  V,  p.  4-5 ;  Color  Mixing 
and  Harmony— Part  VI,  p.  2-5 ;  Color  Harmony— Part  VII,  p.  2, 
4-5;  and  Part  VIII,  p.  25.) 

Value.  A  value  scale  would  extend  from  white  to  black  in- 
cluding white,  light,  middle,  dark,  black.    Value  is  effected  by 
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(a)  the  amount  of  light  pigment  added  to  a  darker  one,  (b)  the 
amount  of  light  on  the  object  that  is  viewed,  (c)  the  value  of  the 
object  that  is  next  to  it,  (d)  being  adjacent  to  a  contrasting 
color.  Margaret  E.  Mathias  emphasizes  that  values  that  are 
closely  related  tend  to  merge,  as  illustrated  by  a  cloudy  sky  and 
ocean  in  the  distance,  by  varied  landscape  through  a  light  fog, 
or  by  a  gray  blotter  or  paper  mounted  on  a  black  background. 
"You  can  get  a  dark  value  by  using  a  heavy  stroke  and  placing 
the  strokes  close  together  and  a  light  value  by  using  a  light 
stroke  and  placing  the  strokes  far  apart."1  In  mounting  or 
framing  a  picture  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  mount  board  tone 
with  a  neutral  value  in  the  picture  in  order  that  the  mount  will 
not  stand  out  in  contrast.  The  picture  itself  should  be  the 
dominant  object. 

Every  color  or  hue  occurs  in  many  values  on  the  scale — those 
farthest  apart  are  contrasting ;  those  closest  together  are  similar. 
The  more  similar  values  that  tend  to  merge  into  one  space  are 
not  so  noticeable  and  are  less  obtrusive.  The  darker  or  grayer 
values  also  tend  to  occupy  less  space.  A  manikin  drapped  in 
dark  blue  appears  much  smaller  than  the  same  one  in  yellow  or 
a  light  color.  This  is  also  true  with  clothing  the  body.  A  small 
person  can  use  sharp  contrasts  less  obtrusively  than  a  large 
person. 

(For  references  on  Value,  refer  to  Art  Appreciation  Textbook, 
Part  III,  p.  5;  Part  IV,  p.  4;  Part  V,  p.  5.) 

Design.  The  planning  for  a  pleasing  (harmonious)  arrange- 
ment of  line,  color,  form,  space,  or  subject  element  is  designing. 
The  unit  product  that  comes  out  of  that  plan  is  a  design.  One 
unit,  repeats  of  one  unit,  or  repeats  of  a  combination  of  units 
may  constitute  a  composition.  Designing  may  take  place  with- 
out paint  or  brush.  The  arrangement  of  fruit  and  flowers  on  a 
table,  the  draping  of  cloth  on  a  form,  the  placing  of  a  building, 
and  the  planning  for  a  school  garden  are  designing.  In  the  lower 
elementary  school  the  repetition  of  simple  line,  circle,  dot,  form, 
or  object  "to  fill  the  space"  with  relation  to  the  total  space,  con- 
stitutes mainly  the  pupil's  design  work ;  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  one  should  organize  more  combinations  of  line,  form, 
color,  or  texture  to  portray  a  subject. 

Everywhere  the  eye  looks  within  a  given  space,  oval,  square, 
or  rectangular,  that  which  is  seen  presents  a  design.  Look  out 
the  window  or  across  a  natural  landscape — the  visual  aspect  is 
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a  design,  but  not  necessarily  a  good  one.  Nature  scenes  are  not 
always  the  best  illustrations  of  art  in  effective  arrangements. 
Pleasing  design  demands  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the  elements 
in  repeated  organization.  Whereas  design  is  ever  present  in 
nature,  man  continually  produces  design  in  everything  he 
organizes  as  a  unit  of  a  whole.  There  is  design  in  pictures;  in 
the  arrangement  of  merchandise  on  the  shelves  in  window  deco- 
rations ;  in  interior  home  decoration,  of  a  window  space,  a  table, 
a  nook,  a  garden  corner ;  in  a  piece  of  machinery ;  in  costume. 

The  child  and  design.  If  the  child  is  led  to  be  concerned  first 
with  orderly  arrangement  of  design  principles,  his  work  will 
likely  be  stereotyped  and  stiff.  The  most  important  point  in 
beginning  designs  is  the  idea,  the  subject  to  be  expressed.  The 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  express  bits  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences. Some  subjects  which  children  have  been  interested  in 
portraying  in  design  are:  wall-paper  for  my  house;  stepping 
on  the  school  bus ;  my  prize  flower ;  our  milk  truck ;  our  cafeteria 
line;  the  hay  stacks  near  our  school  in  the  fall;  a  boy  rolling  a 
hoop;  a  rainbow  we  saw;  and  walking  through  rain.  Design 
as  applied  to  pottery,  cloth,  rugs,  book-ends,  vases,  and  tiles  are 
usually  interesting  subjects. 

Design  work  unconsciously  begins  even  with  six  year  old  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  they  "get  acquainted"  with  their  materials.  Left 
alone  they  often  make  repeat  patterns  on  their  paper,  or  build 
block  houses  in  a  form  which  they  express.  In  the  primary- 
school  they  are  more  interested  in  illustrations  of  a  story  than  in 
conventional  design,  but  the  upper  elementary  school  should  not 
find  them  staying  on  that  level. 

Just  as  the  children  need  help  in  building  up  ideas  for  pictorial 
illustration,  they  need  help  in  building  up  ideas  for  design.  To 
see  designs  made  by  other  children  are  helpful,  if  they  are  looked 
at  and  are  not  left  exposed  to  influence  the  child's  work.  To 
make  a  design  from  another  design,  from  a  pattern,  or  from  a 
teacher's  plan  for  the  group,  is  copy  work.  Several  authorities 
say  that  copying  is  a  craft,  not  art. 

There  are  no  set  standards  for  judging  design,  but  the  fol- 
lowing questions  have  aided  groups  in  the  evaluation  of  different 
design  units.  All  of  these  questions  would  not  apply  in  any  one 
composition. 

1.  Does  the  color  balance? 

2.  Does  the  dark  and  light  balance? 

3.  Does  it  have  a  story  center  of  interest  ? 
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4.  Does  the  main  object  or  idea  stand  out  as  it  should? 

5.  If  it  is  an  imaginary  idea  does  it  express  the  person  who  made 
it,  or  is  it  copied  ? 

6.  Does  it  hold  your  interest?   Is  it  interesting? 

7.  Is  the  main  idea  lost  by  too  many  things  or  objects  sur- 
rounding it  ? 

8.  Does  the  design  show  unity  ? 

9.  If  color  is  used,  do  the  colors  harmonize  ? 

(References  on  design  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  will 
be  found  in  the  Art  Appreciation  Textbooks,  Part  I,  p.  16;  Part 
II,  p.  16-17;  Part  III,  p.  4;  Part  IV,  p.  16-20;  Part  V,  p.  17;  Part 
VI,  p.  16-17;  Part  VII,  p.  5;  and  Part  VIII,  p.  6-7.) 

Arrangement.  "Art  deals  always  with  organization  within 
a  definite  space,"  says  Margaret  Mathias.  Everyone  desires 
"aesthetic  satisfaction"  through  the  senses.  And  it  is  believed 
that  an  aesthetic  sense,  the  discrimination  of  that  which  is  pleas- 
ing and  satisfying  and  a  greater  desire  for  the  beautiful,  can  be 
ever  greater  developed  by  one  living  in  an  environment  in 
which  a  feeling  for  arrangement  is  in  evidence.  Arrangement 
is  evident,  for  illustration,  in:  the  principles  of  repetition  and 
variety,  space  in  arrangement;  variety  in  size  and  repetition  of 
color;  size  and  placement  of  important  objects.  Examples  of 
arrangement  of  bulletin  board  for  balance,  proper  margins,  and 
spacing  should  show  relationship  in  size,  effects  of  grouping 
units;  changing  the  line  direction  and  varying  the  color;  and 
showing  repetition  and  variety  particularly  in  value.  "Art  de- 
pends upon  repetition  and  variety  combined  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  become  tiresome." 

Balance.  In  the  primary  school  the  teacher  may  show  simple 
balance  mainly  by  the  weight  or  the  size  of  an  object.  As  the 
pupil  advances  he  uses  other  things  by  which  balance  is  effected, 
as :  weight  of  value,  such  as  strong  contrasts ;  weight  of  color  in 
considering  the  hues,  as  warm  and  cool  colors  and  the  power 
of  adjacent  hues;  weight  of  line  to  keep  all  the  weight  from 
tending  in  one  direction;  and  weight  of  form,  which  simply 
means  size.  In  formal  balance  equal  weight  is  on  either  side  of 
the  center  of  an  object;  in  informal  balance  that  feeling  of 
balance  is  gained  by  the  hue,  by  distance  of  an  object  from  the 
center,  by  the  direction  of  line,  by  size,  and  by  value  contrasts. 
No  factual  concept  in  art  has  more  immediate  use  with  the  child 
than  that  of  balance.  It  is  not  a  formal  thing  with  the  child 
when  he  feels  balance  on  a  see-saw  ride,  or  in  measuring  sand 
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in  his  scales  on  the  sand  pile.  Neither  is  it  formal  work  when 
he  recognizes  the  uses  of  balance,  and  uses  the  term  as  he  takes 
part  in  his  school  life  in  activities  purposeful  to  him.  Some  of 
these  are:  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture;  page  arrangement 
in  large  class  booklets;  simple  posters;  setting  stage  scenery; 
mounting  pictures;  arranging  flowers,  books,  and  decorative 
objects. 

Proportion.  The  relative  proportion  of  one  object  to  another 
in  a  space  division  is  an  art  expression.  No  set  dimensions  have 
ever  been  devised  to  establish  what  is  the  best  proportion.  How- 
ever, some  extremes  are  known  to  be  distasteful.  Spacing  ar- 
rangement may  become  monotonous  when  the  space  is  exactly  the 
same  between  two  objects.  An  oval  in  a  square  space,  a  rectangle 
in  a  square,  or  the  reverse,  or  an  area  that  is  almost  but  not 
uniform,  is  not  pleasing  to  everyone.  Grouping  affects  propor- 
tion. Proportion  is  affected  by  the  object  adjacent  to  it.  A  long 
and  short  line  (object  or  person)  appear  longer  and  shorter  near 
to  each  other;  unbroken  spaces  or  lines  appear  larger  or  longer 
than  broken  ones.  The  direction  of  the  lines  also  affect  the 
apparent  proportion.  (Draw  two  equal  rectangles.  In  one  draw 
lines  vertical,  in  the  other  horizontal.  Which  looks  the  highest  ? 
The  widest?)  Color,  hue,  value,  and  intensity  all  have  power  in 
changing  the  apparent  space  division  in  a  composition. 

Emphasis  and  Subordination.  "Emphasis  on  ideas  or  'what  is 
expressed'  instead  of  or  'how  it  is  expressed'  promotes  growth  in 
expression."1  The  child  is  not  interested  in  the  shapes,  colors, 
forms,  or  positions  as  such,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  child  through 
his  own  manipulations  can  learn  such  facts  as  that  intensity  of 
color  makes  things  seem  nearer,  or  that  motion  and  movement 
will  give  emphasis  to  an  item. 

Teachers  in  the  primary  school  should  show  concern  for  the 
"center  of  interest"  in  the  picture.  Is  it  large?  Is  it  in  the 
center?  Dominance  is  the  teacher's  term,  not  the  child's,  in  the 
primary  school.  Does  it  have  a  dominant  color  that  is  repeated 
in  the  picture?  Further  steps  in  giving  effects  by  emphasis  and 
subordination  can  be  used  as  pupils  progress  in  art  expression. 
In  arrangement  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  too  many  em- 
phasis points  are  bad.  For  illustration,  in  furniture  arrangement 
in  a  room  there  should  be  a  focal  point,  one  center  of  interest, 
by  the  grouping  of  a  table,  pictures,  chairs,  or  mirror  that  pre- 
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dominates,  while  the  other  arrangements  offer  enough  relation- 
ship to  give  variety  but  not  sharp  contrast. 

Some  things  which  are  recognized  in  illustrating  emphasis  and 
subordination  are:  directing  attention  by  following  a  line; 
emphasis  by  relative  size;  subordination  by  adjacency  to  values 
that  are  too  close ;  emphasis  through  intense  color ;  subordination 
through  neutral  color;  and  emphasis  through  position,  pattern, 
variety  or  detail.  The  final  test,  however,  is  how  novel  and 
interesting  is  the  idea  expressed  and  how  much  life  it  has. 

Perspective.  The  principal  need  for  perspective  is  to  know 
how  to  place  objects  to  show  distance.  This  usually  does  not 
come  until  the  upper  grades.  Ralph  Pearson  says,  "Perspective 
is  an  illusion  of  the  diminishing  size  of  objects  as  they  retreat 
into  deep  space."  Margaret  Mathias  states  that  "Perspective  is 
representing  objects  as  they  appear  .  .  .  and  that  drawing  in 
'perspective'  gives  the  illusion  of  distance."  She  also  says, 
"Children  do  not  need  the  classification  of  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective." Nicholas,  Mawhood  and  Trilling  think  that  children 
have  need  for  perspective  when  they  wish  to  draw  houses  in 
colonial  life,  wagons,  trains,  or  Greek  temples,  and  that  it  is 
usually  introduced  about  the  fifth  grade. 

The  teacher  will  use  a  few  facts  of  perspective  even  in  the 
primary  grades  before  they  speak  of  it  by  a  term  name.  They 
may  understand  that  the  same  object  will  appear  to  be  near  us 
or  farther  from  us  according  to  its  position  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  that  objects  moved  higher  upon  the  paper  seem  farther  away. 
If  an  object  is  at  the  top  of  a  page,  it  will  seem  farther  away 
when  it  is  lowered  nearer  the  eye-level  line.  Likewise,  an  object 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  will  seem  farther  away  when  it 
is  moved  up  nearer  the  center  line.  This  has  great  value  for 
children  when  they  are  placing  tents,  houses,  people  or  other 
drawings  on  a  frieze.  Simple  examples  of  perspective  are  rail- 
road tracks  that  appear  to  come  closer  together  in  the  distance ; 
the  end  cars  of  a  train  that  appear  to  become  smaller ;  the  street 
that  appears  to  converge  as  one  sees  it  from  a  high  building;  a 
line  of  airplanes  in  the  sky  that  appears  smaller  in  the  distance. 
It  would  be  confusing  to  teach  perspective  as  a  technique  to  little 
children.  When  the  time  comes  to  understand  the  illusion  of 
distance,  simple  drawings  and  readings  will  be  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining this  effect. 


SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM  BY  AN  ELEVEN  YEAR  OLD 


A  SEVENTH  GRADE  BOY'S  PICTURE  OF  LIFE  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM. 


ART  EXPERIENCES  BY  YEARS  l-VIII 


First  year 

The  implied  age  of  the  first  year  child  is  six  to  seven  years. 
But  in  art,  as  in  any  other  subject  area,  the  child's  maturation 
and  total  development  does  not  conform  to  a  chronological  age 
level.  The  different  children's  interests,  their  manipulative  con- 
trol power,  and  their  products  vary  from  that  of  the  nursery 
school  child  to  that  of  a  second  or  third  year  child.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  get  every  child  to  one  base  level  of 
work  in  art.  In  drawing  one  may  expect  a  scribble,  a  line,  or  a 
mass  product  from  the  child.  In  construction  and  crafts  they 
vary  as  widely.  But  the  product  will  tell  the  story.  With  skill- 
ful guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  child's  interests  can 
be  widened,  his  manipulative  control  power  can  become  more 
stabilized,  and  his  product  will  be  more  his  own  idea  rather  than 
his  classmates. 

The  activities  in  art  can  naturally  grow  out  of  the  children's 
centers  of  interests.  The  teacher  does  not  have  to  think  ahead 
"that  next  month  we  will  cut  pumpkins  or  draw  apples."  For 
they,  at  that  time,  may  be  making  a  library  corner,  a  village 
store,  planning  a  sitting  room,  a  field  excursion  to  see  trees  and 
birds,  or  the  like,  and  the  best  art  would  be  those  impressions 
that  grew  out  of  the  activity. 

The  same  activity  may  be  purposeful  or  not  purposeful.  It 
depends  upon  how  it  arose.  For  illustration,  if  children  go  on 
a  field  excursion,  then  illustrate  their  impressions  freely;  it  can 
be  a  pleasurable  meaning  project.  If  another  group  of  children 
were  simply  told  to  illustrate  these  same  ideas,  the  project  not 
coming  from  the  children  and  their  on-going  living,  it  would  be 
a  dead,  meaningless  thing  to  them.  This  latter  way  presents 
difficulty  in  listing  activities  which  teachers  used.  A  like  diffi- 
culty, also,  arises  in  looking  at  projects  and  activities  of  children 
that  are  listed  in  magazines  and  books.  There  could  be  the 
tendency  to  do  what  someone  else  has  done — to  perform  an 
activity  isolated  from  their  own  living  and  ideas.  But  listings 
do  give  the  teacher  ideas  of  types  of  things  which  children  have 
been  interested  in  and  capable  of  doing. 

A.  A  variety  of  experiences  which  first  year  children  have  had  in 
art  expression  in  their  units  of  work  are : 
1.    Representing  play  activities  as  swinging  the  rope  and  rolling  hoops. 
He  told  his  story  and  gained  large  circular  arm  movements. 
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2.  The  "my"  illustrations.  My  dog,  house,  sister,  brother,  father, 
mother,  horse,  car,  pet.  "My"  dress  and  "your"  dress  and  the 
colors  in  them  that  look  alike. 

3.  On  their  see-saw  they  felt  the  sensation  of  balance  by  weight. 

4.  In  arranging  the  stage  for  a  story  play  they  put  some  objects  on 
one  side  of  the  stage  and  some  on  the  other. 

5.  Following  a  visit  to  his  school  cafeteria  he  made  a  drawing  of  the 
children  in  their  lunch  line. 

6.  They  visited  a  farm,  a  store,  a  circus,  a  zoo.  They  made,  modeled, 
constructed,  drew  or  cut  the  objects  they  saw,  and  placed  these  in 
spaces  on  a  long  piece  of  paper  to  illustrate  a  story. 

7.  In  playhouses  needs  arose  for  making  wall  paper.  (To  the  six, 
seven,  and  eight  year  old  this  is  not  a  design;  it  is  a  dot,  a  line,  a 
tree  put  (arranged)  on  his  paper.)  Left  unguided  each  pattern 
may  be  different.  Such  simple  designs  were  made  on  curtains  for 
their  school,  their  playhouse,  doll  bed  spreads,  napkins  for  the 
birthday  party,  lunch  or  other  parties. 

8.  Arranging  their  flowers  for  the  tea  table. 

9.  Rearranging  of  furniture  in  the  room  for  a  tea  party;  placing  of 
food  on  the  table. 

10.  Planning  simple  costumes  for  story  dramatization.  (Costumes  that 
are  simply  devised  by  children — a  plain  piece  of  cloth  to  drape 
around  a  shawl,  and  a  hat  may  serve  as  materials.  They  tried 
colors  that  looked  best  together.) 

11.  Planning  and  making  invitations  to  their  programs  and  parties; 
making  menu  cards  for  the  refreshments. 

12.  Visiting  a  room  where  a  group  of  pictures  were  placed  on  an  eye 
level  with  the  children.  This  was  not  done  to  extract  "the  one  you 
like  best",  but  to  be  in  the  presence  of  and  enjoy  lovely  pictures 
together. 

13.  Making  Christmas  presents  for  the  family. 

B.  A  large  number  of  others  gave  topics  out  of  which  art  experi- 
ences arose.  As  illustration,  some  of  these  are : 

1.  The  wind  and  how  objects  behave  in  it. 

2.  Homes  of  our  pets.    (Construction  work  in  wood  or  cardboard.) 

3.  Planting  our  seeds. 

4.  Our  calendar  for  a  month. 

5.  Dramatizing  a  story.  Imitating  animal  forms.  Swaying  of  the 
body. 

6.  Illustrations  for  the  daily  news  bulletin. 

7.  Illustrations  for  rhymes  and  story  parts. 

8.  The  clothing  of  our  pets.  (Dolls.) 

9.  Our  ways  of  travel.  (Construction  of  wagons,  trains,  cars.  Children 
usually  like  to  make  large  ones,  ones  that  they  can  ride  in.) 

10.    Our  ways  of  playing  ball. 

C.  During  the  first  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.    Favorable  conditions  for  art  expressions  are: 

a.  Classroom  environments  where  creative  thinking  is  encouraged. 
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b.  Time  to  experiment  with  materials. 

c.  Guidance  in  techniques  that  are  needed.     (The  mere  splashing 
of  color  on  paper  does  not  show  growth  in  art.) 

The  children  should  exhibit  freedom  of  expression  in  materials, 
such  as  clay,  powdered  paint,  crayon,  chalk,  wood,  scissors,  and 
yarn. 

Through  activities  the  pupils  should  make  representations  and 
pictorial  illustrations  and  get  the  feeling  of  balance,  arrangement 
and  spacing.  ,  The  whole  day's  living  experiences  give  ideas  for 
creative  expressions. 

The  children  should  show  ability:  To  make  the  most  important 
things  in  the  picture  dominant  and  fill  the  space;  to  recognize  and 
use  the  six  standard  colors;  to  make  simple  designs;  to  draw  figure 
representations  by  lines  or  mass;  to  do  work  in  simple  crafts  as 
weaving,  wood  working  projects  and  clay;  and  to  leave  the  "scribble" 
stage  and  make  drawings  without  details. 

Second  year 

The  implied  ages  of  children  in  this  grade  are  seven  and  aight 
years.  Here,  again,  the  range  of  interests  and  abilities  extend 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  upper  primary  years.  And  these 
differences  must  be  met.  The  topics  most  familiar  to  children  of 
years  one  to  three  are  those  dealing  with  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity environment.  If  the  art  expressions  are  going  to  arise 
from  the  child's  experiences  in  this  home,  school,  and  community 
life,  they  will  have  as  wide  a  variety  as  the  home  life,  interests, 
means  of  travel,  ways  of  working,  means  and  ways  of  amuse- 
ments, and  school  interests  are.  It  is  desirable  for  each  child  to 
contribute  his  ideas  to  the  forms  of  art  expression  which  the 
topic  proposes  to  him.  There  should  be  individuality  in  the 
products  which  they  choose  to  create,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
media  used  in  the  expressions.  The  "building  up  of  ideas"  with 
children  is  far  from  "building  up  ideas"  for  children.  A  group 
that  is  properly  stimulated  to  freedom  and  individual  expression 
will  not  all  be  making  the  same  objects,  constructing  the  same 
booklet,  or  painting  the  same  picture. 

A.  Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  second  year  children 
have  enjoyed  are: 

1.  Simple  story  representations  from  favorite  stories  read  by  the 
teacher  or  by  a  child. 

2.  Both  large  and  small  reproductions  in  clay,  of  single  interest  ob- 
jects, family  groups,  and  utensils  of  the  home  and  play  home. 

3.  The  activities  going  on  in  the  home,  shown  by  construction  of  "my" 
house,  crude  furniture  (it  will  be  if  it  is  truly  the  child's),  my 
working  utensils,  and  my  play  objects.    Construction  work  to  the 
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extent  that  the  children  plan  the  idea  and  are  able  to  do  the  work. 
(If  a  beautiful  house  is  built  by  an  upper  grade  or  by  the  janitor, 
certainly  the  complete  interior  should  be  planned  and  made  by  the 
children  each  year.) 

4.  Following  visits  to  a  nearby  market,  a  farm,  a  circus,  the  children 
made  representative  animals.  Some  used  soft  plywood  and  a  coping 
saw,  some  modeled  in  clay,  some  cut  out  animals,  some  sewed  and 
stuffed  them. 

5.  From  pages  of  magazines  they  studied  the  colors  used  in  a  living 
room  where  the  members  of  the  family  spend  their  time. 

6.  Groups  of  children  were  busy  planning  events  and  "living"  in  their 
school  room.  A  birthday  party  was  under  way.  One  group  ar- 
ranged flowers  in  different  containers.  They  chose  as  a  group  the 
flowers  and  the  containers  to  use.  Another  group  re-located  the 
pictures,  selecting  the  best  space  for  light  and  size.    (Where  the 

•  blackboards  prevent  eye-level  hangings  a  drapery  of  cloth  like 
basket  weave  with  ravelled  edges  in  a  light  tan  or  ivory  color,  about 
a  foot  larger  around  than  the  picture,  can  be  made  by  the  children 
to  form  a  background  for  the  picture.) 

7.  Simple  costumes  were  planned,  ones  were  made  for  school  plays, 
"to  be  like"  characters  in  a  book,  to  play  original  stories. 

8.  Field  trips  brought  ideas  of  trees,  sky  and  landscapes  of  different 
colors;  different  animals  that  they  saw,  the  water  animals  in  the 
pond. 

9.  Forceful  and  correct  speech  is  the  highest  of  the  arts.  Dramatiza- 
tion included  nature  stories  and  fables,  a  visit  to  a  library,  out- 
door play,  and  others. 

B.  Other  topics  out  of  which  art  expressions  arose  are : 

1.  What  I  think  lives  below  the  water  in  the  ocean.  (These  children 
lived  near  the  ocean.) 

2.  Our  trip  up  the  mountain.  (These  children  went  to  school  at  Lake 
Lure. ) 

3.  The  insects  that  bother  us  in  our  locality. 

4.  Our  visit  to  the  post  office. 

5.  Planting  our  garden. 

6.  Our  sitting  room  at  Christmas  time.  (Each  of  34  paintings  were 
different.) 

7.  Toys  I  like  to  play  with. 

8.  Toys  to  make  for  Christmas. 

9.  Instruments  that  we  want  to  make  for  our  band. 
10.    Simple  folk  dances. 

C.  During  the  second  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  A  continuation  of  "Favorable  conditions"  and  "Freedom  of  expres- 
sion" in  Year  I  with  improved  use  of  materials  and  tools  is 
expected. 

2.  Creative  expressions  may  grow  out  of  the  whole  day's  living  ex- 
periences. 
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Through  activities  the  children  should  be  able  to  make  a  variety 
of  representations;  to  express  imaginary  ideas;  to  use  art  in  their 
living  experiences  in  the  classroom,  in  their  parties,  in  their  cos- 
tumes, and  in  play  and  work  activities. 

The  children  should  show  ability:  To  use  free  expressions  in 
drawings  that  tell  a  short  connected  story;  to  use  variety  in  all- 
over  patterns;  to  find  out  that  an  object  near  looks  larger  and 
brighter  than  when  far  away;  to  mix  colors  of  powdered  paint  to 
to  get  other  colors,  as  green,  orange  and  purple;  to  draw  simple 
figures  by  line  or  mass;  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  decorations  in  the  classroom. 

Third  Year 

Even  though  the  children  in  the  third  year  are  still  closely- 
interested  in  home,  school  and  community  life,  their  discussions 
should  be  on  more  advanced  levels  from  that  in  the  beginning 
years  of  school.  They  should  show  broader  understandings  of 
the  group  action  of  people  in  their  community  life.  This  is  the 
place  for  teacher  stimulation  and  guidance.  The  building  up  of 
ideas  jointly  is  a  work  of  art. 

Some  children  in  this  year  do  not  have  the  manipulative  control 
of  the  materials  or  tools  that  others  have  in  the  first  year  of 
school.  They  need  some  skillful  direction  in  handling  brushes 
and  in  mixing  colors.  They  need  practice  in  daily  experiences 
in  assembling,  assorting,  arranging  and  placing  their  own  work 
materials. 

A  few  children  may  still  be  in  the  scribble  stage.  But  the 
average  child  has  likely  passed  through  it  and  the  symbols  to 
him  take  on  more  details  in  exact  likeness  to  his  object.  His  cow 
now  needs  legs,  his  house  needs  a  roof,  or  his  man  needs  a  hat. 
Often  his  designs,  that  is  the  selection  and  organization  of  the 
pattern,  use  forms  representing  objects,  animals,  people  and 
some,  not  often,  events.  The  home  activities  or  play  represen- 
tations show  more  realism  and  detail.  His  construction  work 
may  expand  to  models  of  a  whole  community;  others  will  select 
just  a  house,  a  playground,  or  the  like. 

In  these  primary  years  when  the  child  is  trying  to  use  actual 
life  specimens  from  his  observations  and  is  drawing  or  making 
them  in  actual  size  relationship,  his  work  tends  to  be  weak  in 
emphasizing  the  idea.  He  later  gains  this  emphasis  by  color 
effect,  lines,  or  grouping  of  objects  or  words.  Margaret  E. 
Mathias  states  that  children  should  not  be  expected  to  explain 
such  principles  as  balance,  rhythm,  line  and  color  effects  which 
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are  evident  in  their  pictures.1  There  are  experiences,  such  as  in 
friezes  and  single  illustrations,  where  trial  of  object  placements 
on  a  paper  or  space  will  reveal  effects  of  distance  which  the  child 
can  easily  see.  Todd  and  Gale  also  state  that  at  this  level  work 
can  be  done  on  paper  ranging  from  9  x  12  inches  to  long,  large 
frieze  work.  "In  trying  to  get  away  from  the  small,  tight,  formal 
work  of  fifteen  years  ago,  we  have  gradually  encouraged  bigger 
and  bigger  work  until  now  in  many  parts  of  our  country  we  are 
in  a  mammoth  stage  which  is  dangerous."1  Large  drawings  have 
a  place,  but  not  the  whole  place  in  the  program. 

Holiday  celebrations,  birthdays,  and  special  days  have  been 
over-emphasized  as  the  theme  for  art  expression.  However, 
there  is  a  place  for  events  from  biographical  stories,  anniver- 
saries of  events  most  notable  to  the  community  such  as  "Our 
first  free  mail  delivery",  "Our  first  newspaper".  The  grave 
danger  in  community  illustrations  at  this  level  is  that  too  often 
one  idea  only,  which  has  been  popularized,  is  used  to  represent 
living  in  a  community  not  because  it  is  factual,  but  because  it 
lends  itself  to  the  romantic — as  wooden  shoes  in  Holland,  the 
Indian  war  dance,  a  Mexican  costume. 

A.  Some  types  of  experiences  which  third  year  children  have 
enjoyed  in  art  are: 

1.  Making  large  class  booklets  illustrating  complete  ideas,  as  "our 
community,"  "poetry  we  like." 

2.  Cutting,  lettering,  and  illustrating  events  for  the  classroom  news- 
paper. 

3.  Making  our  classroom  more  attractive.  Briefly  illustrated  large 
pages  of  a  booklet  included  ideas  on  arrangement,  spacing,  wording 
labels,  coloring,  hanging  the  pictures  on  an  eye  level,  fitting  furni- 
ture to  the  available  space,  arranging  flowers,  selecting  colors — cool 
colors  in  a  warm  sunny  room  and  warm  colors  for  a  colder  room. 
Trial  rearrangement  of  the  furniture  and  pictures  in  the  classrooms 
were  made. 

4.  Making  labels  for  the  room  mid-lunch. 

5.  Participating  in  activities  that  showed  growth  from  the  "my"  stage 
to  the  "our"  interest  in  community  life,  as  in  the  "my"  of  the  six 
year  old,  to  that  of  "our"  ball  game,  "our"  church,  "our"  school. 

6.  From  readings  and  travel  illustrating  ways  of  making  a  living  in 
other  communities. 

7.  Enacting  plays  from  stories  through  body  movements,  through 
words,  pictures,  still  life  and  other  dramatizations. 


iMathias,  Margaret  E.    The  Teaching  of  Art.    1932.    Scribner.    p.  139. 

/Todd  and  Gale.    Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.    1933.    University  of 

Chicago  Press,    pp.  30-33. 
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8.  Illustrating  titles  of  books. 

9.  Creating  short  plays  by  a  group  from  their  own  readings  and 
plannings.  Arranging  the  stage,  making  costumes,  selecting  the 
room  accessories. 

B.  Some  other  topics  from  which  art  expressions  arose  are : 

1.  Planning  school  dress  costumes. 

2.  Observing  things  about  us.  "Children  like  the  decided  things  in 
nature — the  rainbow,  the  sunset,  the  storm,  the  sunlight."i 

3.  Subjects  of  trading,  bartering,  exchange  of  money. 

4.  Transportation  of  commodities  by  different  conveyances  that  have 
been  used  in  a  community. 

5.  Eskimo  and  Indian  Life.    (Each  of  these  has  been  over-emphasized.) 

6.  Themes  from  activities  in  summer  vacation. 

7.  Ways  people  in  the  community  make  a  living. 

8.  Different  ways  in  which  people  spend  their  leisure — going  to  the 
library,  to  the  movies,  window  shopping. 

C.  During  the  third  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  Children  should  show  some  resourcefulness  in  finding  materials,  and 
some  independence  in  planning  activities  and  choosing  materials. 
Eagerness  to  express  ideas  should  be  evident. 

2.  Children  should  work  with  clay,  powdered  paints,  house  paint  on 
objects  needed,  crayons,  chalk  or  board  or  paper,  soft  wood  with 
tools,  yarn  and  other  media. 

3.  Through  daily  experiences  they  should  use  creative  ideas  and  repre- 
sentative ideas  from  community  life  areas,  enact  plays,  illustrate 
books  and  titles,  make  labels,  make  costumes,  arrange  pupils'  work 
and  select  classroom  furnishings;  continue  the  work  in  simple 
design;  do  cooperative  work  on  friezes. 

4.  They  should  show  ability:  To  use  many  media;  to  use  more  details 
in  pictorial  illustrations;  to  make  patterns  (designs)  with  dark 
and  light  areas;  to  use  three  values  of  each  color;  to  create  com- 
positions that  show  variety  in  size,  color,  and  arrangements;  to 
sketch  lightly  an  entire  composition  (optional);  to  draw  simple 
action  figures;  and  to  do  simple  lettering. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

As  children  extend  from  their  own  community  to  ways  of 
living  in  other  lands,  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  in  their 
art  expressions  to  use  a  limited  selection  of  themes  from  the  new 
community  life.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  dikes  of 
Holland  have  been  over-emphasized.   The  lowlands  of  the  Neth- 


lrTodd  and  Gale.  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  1933.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,    pp.  30-33. 
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erlands  should  not  claim  priority  over  life  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Congo,  or  other  interesting  places.  Children  should 
see  and  represent  life  around  them.  They  should  also  find  subject 
areas  in  the  Social  Studies,  Geography,  History,  Citizenship,  and 
Safety  that  present  ideas  which  interest  them.  They  ma^y  also 
find  pictorial  representation  or  interpretation  of  specific  places 
that  are  being  studied,  whatever  that  selection  might  be,  that 
affect  peoples'  ways  of  living,  as:  a  jungle;  a  desert;  a  hot,  dry 
land ;  a  glacier ;  a  mountain ;  a  plain ;  people  living  in  these  areas, 
their  food,  their  different  types  of  shelter,  clothing  and  costumes 
— subjects  that  are  alive  to  them. 

While  the  picturesque  and  romantic  have  an  appeal,  the 
teacher  by  skillful  guidance  will  assist  the  children  in  seeing 
the  people  as  a  culture,  their  ways  of  living,  their  many  activities 
in  as  much  of  the  present  situation  as  possible,  their  industries, 
and  their  crafts.  These  are  natural  themes  for  expression.  And 
not  all  of  the  themes  for  this  fourth  year  should  come  from  the 
social  studies  areas.  More  work  with  the  crafts  should  begin. 
The  ideas  for  expression  demand  a  variety  of  media. 

The  child's  ideas  are  likely  to  go  far  ahead  of  his  technique, 
particularly  in  years  four,  five,  and  six.  If  the  child  is  not  stimu- 
lated to  see  and  do  other  things  and  given  enough  art  instruction 
help  to  carry  him  forward,  he  may  either  repeat  those  per- 
formances and  subjects  that  won  approval  in  the  earlier  years, 
or  elaborate  on  them.  Todd  and  Gale  state  that  "the  majority 
of  children,  when  left  to  themselves,  come  to  a  stagnation  point 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten."1  It  is  at  this  age  and  stage  that  the 
child  needs  more  specific  art  direction.  The  teacher  should  watch 
carefully  to  see  that  children  do  not  stay  on  the  primary  level. 
It  is  at  this  stage,  also,  that  boys  and  girls  exhibit  distinct 
preferences  in  source  themes.  It  is  apparent  also  that  they  want 
to  know  how  to  do  figure  drawing,  how  to  make  animals  that  look 
real,  and  how  to  design  the  costumes  for  their  own  fashion  show. 
Both  realism  and  interpretive  art  are  in  favor.  Their  compo- 
sitions are  likely  to  be  "too  full'  of  ideas.  They  again  need 
guidance  in  the  use  of  art  principles  that  have  been  evident  in 
their  products  in  primary  stages — such  as,  a  center  of  interest 
that  is  large  and  impelling  either  by  color,  size,  or  action;  con- 
necting lines  from  object  to  object;  balance  affected  by  position, 
color,  dark  and  light;  emphasis  gained  by  color,  line,  being  far 
or  near  away ;  "space  filling" ;  and  patterns  simple  in  design. 


^odd  and  Gale.  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,    p.  45. 
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Because  children  are  beginning  to  be  more  critical  of  their  own 
work  and  in  some  cases  sensitive  of  their  products,  it  is  well  to 
spend  more  time  in  "building  up  the  ideas,"  finding  out  what 
they  have  in  mind,  and  helping  them  to  eliminate  those  multiple 
ideas  for  one  picture  that  would  bring  poor  results  in  the  product. 
In  this  planning  period  good  teaching  in  art  principles  may  take 
place  before  the  child  attempts  to  draw.  His  ideas  in  spacing, 
proportion,  and  repetition  of  forms  and  color  for  effects  are  very 
important.  An  object  stands  out  because  it  is  different  from  the 
things  around  it. 

There  is  naturally  a  wide  range  of  differences  within  the 
members  of  a  group  in  the  individual  child's  vision,  resourceful- 
ness and  product.  In  a  unit  of  work  where  many  ideas  are 
evolving,  it  is  wise  to  assist  the  child  enough  in  his  choices  that 
he  will  not  try  to  produce  those  things  which  are  too  far  beyond 
him.  At  the  same  time,  constant  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  him  in  order  that  he  will  attempt  ideas  that  are  different  and 
that  involve  different  media.  The  most  important  point  is  that 
the  idea  or  art  expression  shall  be  a  part  of  some  experience 
which  he  is  purposefully  having,  otherwise  the  illustration,  con- 
struction, work,  or  craft  will  have  only  one  meaning  for  him, 
that  is,  to  see  if  he  can  accomplish  it.  It  will  be  an  isolated 
activity  and  product. 

A.  Some  of  the  experiences  which  the  children  in  the  fourth  year 
have  enjoyed  are: 

1.  Costumes  of  people  of  other  lands. 

2.  Dramatizations  and  character  representations,  especially  from 
myths,  adventure  and  hero  stories. 

3.  Seeing  and  representing  types  of  community  and  social  life,  as  the 
homes  of  the  ant,  bee,  or  spider. 

4.  Using  art  to  make  a  summary  of  a  topic,  as  in  science  the  life 
cycle  of  some  insects. 

5.  Subjects  of  the  home,  community  and  inter-community  safety 
hazards,  such  as  bill-boards  on  the  roadside,  high  hedges  on  the 
street,  or  road  intersections  and  street  crossings. 

6.  Rhythm  play  movements,  as  running,  walking,  hopping,  skipping. 

7.  Giving  original  plays  demanding  costumes,  stage  arrangement  and 
decorations. 

8.  Sketching  from  real  life. 

9.  Making  designs  for  cover  pages  of  individual  books. 

10.  Designing  and  making  seasonal  cards. 

11.  Carving  soft  wood. 

12.  Modeling  with  clay. 
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13.  Simple  sculpturing  on  plaster  of  paris  molds. 

14.  Making  furniture  for  use  in  the  school. 

B.  Some  other  topics  from  which  art  expressions  arose  are : 

1.  Problems  of  health — keeping  the  food  sanitary. 

2.  Stage  scenery  for  plays. 

3.  Making  the  classroom  more  attractive — selecting  and  making  drap- 
eries, arranging  the  flowers,  hanging  the  pictures. 

4.  Building  and  constructing  of  homes,  homes  for  pets. 

5.  The  handicrafts  of  the  people  in  different  communities — weaving, 
pottery,  small  hand  loom  work. 

6.  Publicity  posters  for  school  programs. 

7.  Illustrations  of  scenes  in  stories. 

8.  Illustrations  of  personal  experiences  from  a  title  caption,  as  catching 
the  bees,  shopping  at  a  five-and-ten  cent  store. 

C.  During  the  fourth  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  Art  expressions  should  grow  out  of  and  be  a  part  of  the  child's  daily 
living.  The  children  should  be  able  to  recognize  variety  of  forms 
of  art  expression. 

2.  They  should  show  a  variety  of  ideas  with  a  variety  of  media,  partic- 
ularly showing  advancement  in  the  use  of  powdered  paint,  crayon, 
chalk,  clay,  wood  for  construction,  yarn,  cloth,  finger  paint. 

3.  Through  actual  experiences  and  vicarious  experiences  they  should 
represent  by  construction  work  and  by  pictorial  illustrations  those 
ideas  that  are  their  own. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  use  a  simple  "art  vocabu- 
lary"; to  make  and  use  the  intermediary  colors;  to  use  three  or 
more  values  of  one  color;  to  show  emphasis  by  size,  color  or  in- 
tensity; to  make  all-over  designs  for  home  and  school  uses;  to 
recognize  proportion;  to  show  variety;  to  draw  simple  action  figures; 
to  do  lettering;  and  to  plan  a  connected  story  or  frieze. 

Fifth  year 

As  in  the  primary  years,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  continuously 
the  idea  to  be  expressed  by  the  child  instead  of  the  skill  of  his 
technique  in  expressing  it.  However,  his  ideas  will  run  far  ahead 
of  his  power  to  produce,  so  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  teacher 
shall  give  him  art  instruction  at  this  stage.  He  will  need  con- 
fidence to  continue  his  art  attempts. 

The  skillful  teacher  assists  in  "building  up  ideas",  but  she  does 
not  make  a  design  to  be  followed.  At  times  she  may  paint  for  the 
children,  but  not  ivith  them.  Neither  should  she  work  on  his 
product.  She  should  often  demonstrate  the  use  of  tools,  as  in 
block  printing,  or  techniques  with  tools. 
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There  are  so  many  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  groups  or 
the  child  to  select  those  that  would  be  most  meaningful.  Because 
of  this  fact,  there  is  great  need  for  group  planning  and  discussion 
in  order  to  select  ideas  advantageously.  By  this  year  the  child 
should  show  much  ability  in  planning,  in  thinking  through  the 
use  of  types  of  color,  in  planning  for  line  direction,  in  considering 
variety,  form,  repetition,  and  spacing,  in  making  objects  near  or 
far  (simple  perspective),  and  in  making  arrangements  that  best 
express  his  ideas. 

In  the  usual  topics  for  this  year  there  are  many  subjects 
dealing  with  historical  and  geographical  developments  in  the 
United  States.  Such  developments  that  show  an  historical 
sequence,  as  the  development  of  lights  and  cloth  making,  are 
valuable  and  interesting  subjects.  Within  the  topics  on  the  in- 
formal story  of  America,  its  people,  places,  and  exchange  of 
commodities,  arise  illustrative  ideas. 1  In  science,  for  instance,  the 
earth's  changes  over  a  long  period  of  time  offer  particularly 
worthwhile  subjects  for  art.  Colonial  life  weaving,  ways  of 
making  home  utensils,  types  of  furniture,  and  the  costumes  of 
"the  ladies  in  dress",  can  all  be  relived  through  the  art  program. 
Not  all  the  topics  for  art  will  arise  from  the  different  subjects; 
there  will  often  be  topics  that  are  justifiable  for  art's  sake,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  perspective,  the  use  of  block  and  cloth 
printing,  and  design. 

A.  Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  fifth  year  children 
have  enjoyed  are: 

1.  Portraying  life  of  the  people  in  the  early  story  of  America.  What 
the  people  did  for  a  living,  their  products,  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication. 

2.  Illustrating  how  people  make  a  living  in  the  sectional  areas 
studied,  as  work  on  the  semi-arid  plains,  trucking  in  the  coastal 
area,  logging  in  the  big  timber  area,  an  oil  well  in  Texas. 

3.  Making  maps,  graph  maps,  pictoral  maps,  maps  of  certain  food 
export  or  import  areas,  and  maps  of  migratory  routes  of  birds. 

4.  Weaving  and  engaging  in  craft  activities,  as  a  frieze  or  time  line 
showing  development  of  cloth  making. 

5.  Making  pottery. 

6.  Making  surface  patterns  for  needed  textiles,  scarfs,  draperies. 

7.  Designing  costumes. 

8.  Planning  room  furnishings,  room  decorations,  and  picture 
hangings. 

9.  Planning  posters  for  needed  school  and  community  events. 

10.    Cutting  letters  and  sketching  letters  for  needed  bulletins,  posters, 
and  labels  for  products. 
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11.  Making  a  time  line  showing  changes  in  animal  forms  over  long 
periods  of  change. 

12.  Participating  in  activities  called  "art  for  art's  sake,"  such  as 
enlarging  small  nature  objects  found  in  the  environment,  land- 
scape sketching,  making  abstract  designs,  and  creative  compo- 
sitions. 

13.  Cartooning — comic  strips. 

B.  During  the  fifth  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  The  children  should  retain  freedom  of  expression  and  attempt  to 
express  ideas  with  many  different  media.  They  should  make 
self-evaluations,  first  for  ideas,  second  for  technique. 

2.  Through  activities  the  children  should  have  a  balanced  program 
including  representations,  creative  design  and  composition,  and 
crafts  and  construction  work. 

3.  The  children  exhibit  increased  power  in  techniques  over  the  pre- 
ceding years  in  crayon  drawing,  water  color  paintings  (powdered 
paint),  clay  modeling,  woodwork  construction,  design  patterns, 
weaving,  pottery  work,  booklet  construction,  finger  painting, 
lettering,  and  plaster  carvings. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability  in:  Harmonizing  color  com- 
binations; producing  emphasis  and  subordination  by  variety, 
size,  contrasts,  line,  and  color;  making  designs  by  line,  form 
and  color;  placing  furniture  using  proportion;  hanging  pictures 
properly;  costuming;  doing  figure  drawings  using  proportions; 
making  silhouettes  and  outline  drawings;  making  simple  line 
letters;  and  applying  art  principles  in  the  selection  of  clothes. 

Sixth  year 

The  art  program,  years  one  through  five,  has  considered  the 
child's  reactions  in  daily  living  experiences  as  subjects  for  ex- 
pression. These  reactions  include  his  observations,  his  feelings, 
his  impressions,  his  imaginations,  and  his  representations  where 
the  idea  demands  that  which  is  representative.  In  impressions 
and  imagination  the  child  creates  at  will;  in  representative  art, 
for  illustration,  the  covered  wagon  in  the  days  of  the  westward 
movement,  the  production  should  be  as  nearly  like  the  real  ones 
as  possible. 

In  each  year  the  range  of  maturation  within  the  group  varies 
widely.  One  sixth  year  child  may  have  a  short  span  of  interest 
and  lack  self-confidence  and  poise ;  another,  an  emotional  stability 
far  in  advance  of  his  chronological  year.  These  physical  and 
emotional  conditions  of  children  have  much  to  do  with  their  art 
products.  When  their  critical  attitudes  exceed  their  work 
ability,  some  children  adopt  a  joking  attitude  and  even  refuse  to 
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draw  or  to  attempt  creative  products.  But  this  is  an  exception 
which  usually  can  be  overcome  by  the  teacher  and  child  together 
finding  ideas  to  express  in  a  medium  that  he  can,  or  likes  to,  use. 
A  child  wants  sincerity  and  help  from  the  teacher;  at  the  same 
time  he  demands  enough  self -direction  to  build  his  self-confidence. 

An  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the  child  that  he, 
the  child,  is  on  an  exploratory  and  experimental  policy  with  him- 
self and  his  materials  to  find  out  "what  he  can  do  and  how  it 
turns  out"  relieves  the  tension  caused  by  the  misunderstanding 
that  he  is  expected  to  produce  a  certain  idea  with  a  special 
technique  at  a  given  level.  But  there  is  also  need  to  advance 
in  technique,  or  many  children  will  stay  on  the  same  level  and  be 
satisfied.  The  child's  program  should  begin  at  that  stage  of 
his  ability  which  he  exhibits  with  ideas,  planning  and  executing. 
It  should  expect  some  use  of  color,  form,  arrangement  and  line, 
which  show  advancement  in  practice.  It  should  expect  a  variety 
of  expression  forms,  such  as  the  use  of  color,  figures,  drawings, 
all  over  patterns  (designs),  clay  modeling  and  pottery,  lettering 
and  poster  design,  and  the  application  of  art  principles  in  dress, 
in  home  decorations,  and  in  textiles.  The  child  should  enjoy 
some  of  the  works  of  older  artists,  of  modern  artists,  by  seeing 
their  paintings,  drawings,  architecture,  sculpture,  illustrations, 
and  industrial  works  (as  woodwork). 

The  types  of  activities  of  the  fourth  to  eighth  years  and  the 
materials  to  work  with  cannot  be  separated  and  listed  by  years 
to  the  advantage  of  the  group.  Book-making,  for  instance,  may 
occur  within  any  year,  but  the  source  of  the  art  expression,  the 
topic  or  the  theme  from  which  it  came,  naturally  will  be  a  great 
deal  from  the  unit  topics  of  interest  within  the  year.  Each  sub- 
ject area  presents  ideas  which  children  like.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
would  all  the  children  in  a  group  like  to  use  the  same  idea  or 
attempt  the  same  product. 

A.  Some  of  the  experiences  which  sixth  grade  children  have 
enjoyed  through  art  expression  are: 

1.  In  the  social  studies  area  illustrating  subjects  from  "How  the 
Present  Grew  from  the  Past"  ideas  of  occupations  of  the  people, 
vegetation  areas,  homes,  customs  of  play  and  work,  clothing  and 
commodities  produced. 

2.  Interpretations  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  place  or  a  region, 
as  the  fogs  of  London,  canals  of  Venice,  the  usual  and  the 
unusual  in  our  surroundings. 

3.  Illustrations  of  food  laws,  sanitary  practices,  graph  maps. 

4.  A  variety  in  the  forms  of  lettering  for  different  purposes. 
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5.  Illustrations  of  songs,  such  as  the  cow-boy  type. 

6.  Designing  and  building  airplanes  and  other  simple  machines. 

7.  Designing  and  building  furniture  for  the  classroom  or  for  the 
home. 

8.  Planning  costume  designs. 

9.  Making  textile  designs. 

10.  Making  and  using  abstract  designs. 

11.  Visiting  stores,  homes  and  public  buildings  for  more  ideas  to 
discuss  in  interior  decoration. 

12.  Illustrations  of  seasonal  events,  as  Halloween;  of  scenes  from 
movies. 

13.  Designing  pictorial  maps. 

14.  Carving  in  plaster,  soap,  and  wood. 

15.  Leather  tooling. 

16.  Book  binding. 

17.  Designing  stage  settings  for  plays. 

18.  Sketching  from  still  life. 

B.  During  the  sixth  year  the  teacher  and  the  children  will  recog- 
nize that: 

1.  The  children  should  show  more  resourcefulness  in  ideas  for  ex- 
pression. Lack  of  knowledge  of  principles  will  keep  one  from 
going  farther  in  art  expressions.  A  large  part  of  the  creative 
needs  will  arise  in  subject  content. 

2.  Through  activities  the  children  should  apply  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples of  art  in  color  harmony,  rhythm,  proportion,  balance, 
emphasis,  subordination,  design,  line  and  form. 

3.  The  children  should  have  the  technique  in  variety  of  expression 
forms,  as:  cold  water  painting  (some  oil  painting),  clay  model- 
ing, pottery  work,  tin,  metal  and  woodwork  construction, 
weaving,  finger  painting,  cut  lettering,  speed-ball  pen  lettering, 
printing  designs  including  block  printing,  simple  sketching,  and 
plaster  carvings. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  illustrate  simple  parallel 
perspective;  to  make  designs  of  repeat  patterns,  formal  and  in- 
formal; to  use  action  figures  in  illustrations  and  compositions; 
to  plan  and  make  murals  and  friezes;  to  use  a  variety  of  media 
in  sketching  and  painting  portraits;  to  do  landscapes  (outdoor) 
and  still  life;  to  make  booklets;  to  re-arrange  attractively  class- 
room furnishings;  to  make  needed  posters;  to  construct  proper- 
ties needed  for  dramatizations;  and  to  do  simple  weaving. 

Seventh  year 

By  the  seventh  year  in  school  children  should  have  had  ex- 
perience in  a  variety  of  art  expressions  and  in  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  media.  In  the  upper  elementary  years  many  children 
share  more  interests  in  individual  projects  than  in  group  activi- 
ties. Both  types,  however,  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the 
child,  and  both  should  be  encouraged. 
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Child  growth  and  continued  interest  is  very  important.  There 
is  ever  greater  need  for  the  child  to  initiate  his  own  activity  as 
one  of  special  importance  to  him.  When  the  idea  to  be  expressed 
and  the  use  of  the  product  itself  are  kept  in  the  forefront,  the 
"lag"  in  the  ability  with  techniques  with  which  many  children 
feel  can  be  partially  offset.  Growth  is  important  in  many  areas. 
The  child  should  be  resourceful  of  ideas;  he  should  have  more 
ability  to  use  the  principles  of  art  effectively  than  in  the  preceding 
years;  he  should  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  his  product  in 
respect  to  his  own  progress. 

Often  children  will  do  the  same  activity,  such  as  book  binding, 
carving,  and  making  abstract  designs,  with  little  if  any  more  skill 
than  they  showed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  years.  The  child  who 
shows  this  lack  in  progress  may  be  helped  by  stimulating  him  to 
try  other  media,  by  helping  him  to  find  new  ideas  and  by  assis- 
tance in  technique. 

It  is  difficult  both  for  the  child  and  the  teacher  to  choose,  from 
the  great  number  of  possibilities,  those  art  activities  that  help  the 
child  to  give  meaning  and  color  to  the  topic,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  lead  farther  in  the  use  of  art  principles.  Each  child  should 
experiment  with  a  variety  of  media  and  show  special  interest  and 
ability  in  one  or  more  of  them.  The  idea  to  be  expressed  and  its 
meaning  to  the  child  is  more  important  than  the  product  itself. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  ideas  do  not  come  from  the 
social  studies  field,  even  though  that  field  does  offer  the  greatest 
variety  from  which  selections  may  be  made.  Regional  and  neigh- 
boring areas  show  different  customs,  costumes,  ways  of  religious 
worship,  and  different  industries.  It  is  no  more  important  to 
represent  in  art  the  life  of  the  people  than  to  be  able  to  express 
the  story  forcefully.  Often  expression  is  the  index  to  under- 
standing.  And  art  is  an  avenue  for  language. 

A.  Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  seventh  year  children 
have  found  interesting  are: 

1.  Interior  decoration.  Making  that  which  they  now  have  more  at- 
tractive should  be  the  key  theme  and  not  the  study  of  period 
furniture.  Experiences  in  making  inexpensive  draperies,  designing 
book-ends,  designing  centers  of  arrangement  interests  in  their  room, 
making  plain  wood  picture  frames  and  framing  pictures,  making 
appropriate  decorative  accessories,  such  as  pottery,  metal  plaques, 
trays,  woven  rugs,  and  refinishing  and  upholstering  old  furniture. 

2.  Book-making  for  a  summary  topic. 

3.  Illustrations  of  conservation,  as  in  human  lives  (safety),  protection 
of  food,  animal  life,  forest,  fuel,  and  soil. 

4.  Drawing  some  architectural  plans  to  simple  scale. 
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5.  Making  a  community  (wide)  architectural  study. 

6.  Planning  for  village  and  community  landscaping. 

7.  Visiting  gardens. 

8.  Cartooning. 

9.  Giving  puppet  shows  from  original  designs. 

10.  Making  decorative  maps,  water  color  compositions,  block  prints, 
lithographs,  and  papier-mache  objects. 

11.  Weaving  in  original  designs. 

12.  Making  marionettes. 

13.  Using  perspective  in  compositions. 

14.  Carving  in  wood,  soap,  and  plaster. 

15.  Book  binding. 

16.  Enjoying  beautiful  prints  by  old,  modern  and  contemporary  artists. 

17.  Leather  tooling. 

B.  During  the  seventh  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that  : 

1.  The  children  should  retain  and  enlarge  upon  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  the  preceding  years  by  seeing  art  as  a  part  of  all  that  one 
does.  Growth  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ideas  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  technique  is  expected.  Daily  experiences  and  subject 
content  should  provide  many  source  themes. 

2.  The  children  should  grow  in  the  techniques  of  designs,  drawing  and 
painting,  crafts  and  constructions  design,  and  in  art  appreciation. 
They  should  have  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  use  of  paints, 
clay,  potters  wheel,  tin,  wood,  looms,  leather,  cut  lettering,  India 
ink  lettering,  block  printing,  sketching,  carving,  dying,  papier- 
mache  work,  puppet  and  marionette  construction,  and  stencilling. 

3.  Through  activities  they  should  use  the  principles  of  art  and  em- 
phasize variety,  grouping,  repetition,  color,  and  arrangement  in 
compositions  and  illustrations. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  use  simple  parallel  perspective 
in  pictures;  to  construct  in  crafts  utilitarian  objects  that  exhibit 
the  aesthetic;  to  use  at  least  four  ways  of  getting  color  harmony;  ■ 
to  effect  color  balance  by  weight  and  intensity  or  size;  to  remake 
interior  room  decoration  plans;  to  design  and  make  draperies;  to 
design  costumes;  and  to  use  any  of  the  preceding  abilities  needed  in 

art  work. 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  the  art  program  should  be  a  pro- 
gram for  every  child  in  the  eighth  year.  It  should  not  be  the 
policy  to  select  only  the  few  children  who  have  a  flair  for  art,  or 
who  show  special  talent,  to  have  the  advantages  of  art  instruc- 
tion. 

Art  in  its  broad  interpretation  is  a  way  of  doing,  of  selecting, 
of  organizing,  of  making,  and  a  way  of  living.  The  child's  sur- 
roundings, his  classroom,  his  clothes,  and  his  manner  and  speech 
are  aspects  of  art  in  living.   Many  art  lessons  take  place  without 
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drawing,  painting,  or  construction.  Those  in  the  classroom  deal 
with  arrangement,  the  proportion  and  spacing  of  furniture,  plan- 
ning for  color  harmonies,  flower  arrangement,  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  costumes.  The  school 
should  not  try  to  make  artists  of  children  as  producers.  It  should 
give  children  opportunities  to  have  and  make  discriminating 
judgment. 

Many  children  at  this  school  level  show  rather  marked  interests 
and  qualities.  They  show  interest  in  the  aesthetic  quality  of  a 
piece  of  work,  how  the  composition  is  devised,  and  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  hue,  color,  value,  amounts  of  dark  and  light 
masses,  and  perspective.  While  these  phases  of  art  seem  im- 
portant to  them,  boys,  particularly,  begin  to  see  art  as  a  part  of 
occupations  and  industry.  Girls  show  more  interest  in  clothing, 
design,  house  furnishings,  color  harmony,  and  the  like,  whereas, 
boys  show  more  interest  in  design  in  industrial  products.  Pic- 
torial illustrations,  so  popular  in  the  earlier  elementary  years, 
give  way  to  interest  in  crafts,  in  those  objects  of  practical  use 
and  value,  as  weaving,  pottery,  wood  and  metal  work.  Children 
should  be  stimulated  to  work  in  a  variety  of  media.  It  is  very 
easy  for  them  to  cling  to  one  type  of  work,  such  as  block  printing, 
or  finger  painting,  in  which  they  have  previously  secured  some 
approval. 

In  schools  that  begin  departmental  organization  in  the  eighth 
year,  art  work  is  necessarily  more  restricted  to  projects  devised 
by  the  teacher  or  from  group  experiences  of  that  period,  whereas 
in  years  one  to  seven  art  is  an  integral  part  of  units  of  work.  In 
organization  by  classroom  sections,  the  art  work  given  in  the 
eighth  year  is  that  of  the  regular  grade  teachers.  In  either  case, 
the  school  should  see  that  the  child  is  not  deprived  of  art  pro- 
jects, nor  thrown  into  a  solely  self-initiated  and  self -directed  art 
program  and  thus  left  to  advance  without  assistance. 

There  are  many  art  activities  that  may  go  on  when  there  is 
not  a  regular  teacher  of  art.  From  the  list  of  experiences  found 
interesting  to  children  the  regular  teachers  will  find  art  ex- 
periences that  children  can  well  take  time  to  do  during  units  of 
work.  For  instance,  a  group  working  in  history  would  be  in- 
terested in  making  a  frieze  of  time  line  development  showing  an 
historical  sequence  of  events.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  art 
project  involved,  there  should  be  a  purposeful  approach,  a  plan- 
ning conference,  a  well-executed  work  period,  and  time  for 
evaluation  or  self -judgment  of  the  product. 
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The  unit  topics  of  the  eighth  year  will  indicate  many  ideas. 
Some  cf  these  ideas  are  for  pictorial  illustrations,  designs,  graphs, 
maps,  woodwork,  leather  work,  metalwork,  modeling,  sketching, 
weaving,  pottery,  and  the  like.  But  again  the  work  should  not 
be  centered  entirely  around  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Art  does  not  have  to  be  a  prop  for  the  social  studies  or  other 
areas.  Art  can  justify  itself  for  its  own  sake.  Students  in  the 
eighth  year  should  be  interested  in  creative  compositions,  ab- 
stract design,  perspective,  and  other  phases  of  art  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  art  product  and  not  necessarily  as  a  contribution 
to  some  theme  in  some  subject. 

Some  drawing,  illustration,  or  craft  in  the  eighth  year  should 
come  from  the  interest  of  the  child,  just  as  much  as  those  in  the 
primary  years.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  "We  will  make  book- 
ends  tomorrow",  and  even  devise  directions  for  making  them. 
But  children,  when  stimulated  to  individual  expression,  will 
select  projects  and  activities  which  they  feel  they  need  and  can 
use.   Rarely  will  they  make  the  same  product. 

A  work  room  is  a  desirable  feature  for  art  instruction,  but  art 
work  can  proceed,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  without  one.  In 
smaller  schools  where  extra  space  for  activities  is  limited  or  in 
schools  where  deparmentalization  occurs,  often  an  end  of  a  hall 
can  be  spared  for  materials  and  tools ;  and  within  the  classrooms 
used  for  social  studies,  science,  and  language  arts,  the  activities 
can  go  on  as  a  part  of  the  unit  developments. 

A.  Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  eighth  year  children 
may  have  are : 

1.  Those  problems  of  community  interests:  Planning  library 
notices,  book  titles;  making  posters  and  bulletins  (when  the 
project  is  worthwhile);  visiting  and  planning  improved  recrea- 
tional centers  (landscape  gardening) ;  studying  the  water  filtra- 
tion system  and  sketching  designs;  illustrating  community 
sanitation  features  and  problems. 

2.  Interior  decoration  for  the  home.  Design  electric  wiring  and 
light  arrangements.  Study  types  of  furniture  suitable  to  vary- 
ing types  of  homes,  and  do  interior  planning. 

3.  Making  friezes  of  the  summary  concepts  from  the  development 
of  a  unit. 

4.  Making  murals  of  time  line  developments  such  as  "events  in  the 
historical  development  of  North  Carolina." 

5.  Cartooning  for  the  school  paper. 

6.  Designing  and  making  woodwork  projects. 

7.  Planning  costumes  for  different  occasions,  strictly  sport,  street 
wear,  parties,  and  so  on. 

8.  Making  textile  designs  (woven  and  printed). 
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9.  Sculpture  work  in  wood,  plaster,  and  stone. 

10.  Modeling. 

11.  Arranging  store  window  displays  (actual  project). 

12.  Making  advertising  lay-outs. 

13.  Making  stage  design  for  school  function. 

14.  Pencil  sketching  from  still  life. 

15.  Block  printing. 

16.  Simple  mechanical  drawing. 

17.  Photography,  including  making  and  developing  pictures. 

18.  Creative  compositions  with  different  media. 

19.  Pen  lettering  which  is  required  in  other  projects. 

B.  During  the  eighth  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  Art  to  be  art  must  be,  in  a  large  way,  expressions  of  individual 
ideas  in  good  form.  Free  individual  expressions  call  for  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  art  media. 

2.  The  individual  should  be  growing  in  the  expression  of  ideas  in 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  techniques,  such  as:  painting,  clay 
modeling,  pottery  work,  tin,  leather  and  wood  uses,  weaving, 
lettering,  printing  (block),  sketching,  carving,  dying,  and  others 
used  through  the  grades. 

3.  Children  should  continue  to  use  ably  the  principles  of  art  for 
years  one  through  seven,  relating  to  color,  proportion,  balance, 
arrangement,  line  and  form. 

4.  Children  should  show  ability:  To  plan  compositions;  to  make 
designs  of  single  units,  repeat  units,  in  variety  of  repetition  and 
contrasts,  of  dark  and  light  values,  and  of  opposition  in  line  and 
rhythm;  to  use  simple  perspective;  to  make  a  variety  of  craft 
products;  to  make  their  classroom  surroundings  more  attractive; 
to  improve  a  landscape  plot;  to  know  some  designs  of  furniture 
suitable  to  various  uses;  to  make  cartoons;  to  design  wood, 
leather  and  tin  projects;  to  do  pen  lettering;  to  make  murals, 
friezes,  and  posters;  to  paint  and  sketch  landscapes  and  still  life; 
to  hang  pictures  and  plan  groupings;  and  to  know  some  older  and 
modern  artists  and  their  works. 
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The  content  of  art  experiences  for  years  IX-XII  includes  the 
following : 

Philosophy. 
Interior  Design. 
Drawing. 
Painting. 
Textiles. 

Modeling  and  Sculpturing. 
Costume  Design  and 

Illustration. 
Pottery. 
Puppetry. 

Perspective  and  Mechanical 

Drawing. 
Architecture. 
Industrial  Design. 

PHILOSOPHY 

A  successful  art  program  for  years  IX-XII  should  accomplish 
two  main  objectives.  One  is  the  development  of  creative  art  in 
the  student — the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  student's  power  to 
criticize  and  improve  his  own  technical  ability  and  the  power  to 
observe  design  in  nature  and  in  man-made  things.  The  other 
is  the  development  of  consumer  art  in  the  student,  or  equipping 
the  student  with  the  ability  to  recognize  and  select  well-designed 
articles  on  the  market  and  to  arrange  and  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  great.  He  must  maintain 
at  all  times  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive  attitude  toward  the 
student  and  his  work,  being  constantly  aware  of  individual  needs 
and  differences  and  making  allowances  accordingly.  He  must 
inspire  the  student  to  such  an  extent  that  interest  becomes  per- 
petual, not  limited  to  classroom  hours.  He  must  set  up  goals 
toward  which  the  student  is  to  work  and  give  him  some  idea  of 
his  progress.  And  if  the  teacher  is  wise,  he  will  "take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  forces  in  the  adolescent,  such  as  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  capitalize  and  crystallize  this  quality  in  a  work 
of  art."* 


Landscaping. 
Community  Planning. 
Printing. 

Advertising  and  Display. 
Figure  Drawing. 
Murals. 
Photography. 
Abstract  Design. 
History  of  Art. 
Theater  Design. 
Cartooning  and  Caricature. 
Flower  Arrangement. 
Print  Making. 


♦From  a  High  School  Course  of  Study  by  Angela  Andreotto,  Mary  Stanley  Bernard,  and 
Nancy  Stockard,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Robert  M.  Skelton,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  course  of  study  in  art  must  be  flexible,  con- 
sisting of  ideas  and  suggestions  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  Many  of  the  problems  are  interchangeable  from  grade 
to  grade  and  many  may  be  repeated  in  successive  grades  but  in 
varied  or  more  advanced  processes  and  media. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 

Successful  interior  design  takes  into  consideration  several 
factors.  First  of  all,  it  is  design  and  therefore  must  follow  the 
principles  of  design.  No  matter  what  the  period  of  our  furnish- 
ings, they  should  be  chosen  and  arranged  with  regard  to  har- 
mony, proportion,  and  balance.  Second,  interior  design  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  house  as  a  whole,  not  added  decoration. 
Its  form  follows  its  function.  If  it  is  to  serve  the  busy,  active 
people  of  today,  it  should  be  simple  and  roomy ;  not  cluttered  up 
with  ornate,  useless,  and  unattractive  pieces  that  demand  con- 
stant care  and  cleaning.  Third,  the  designer  today  should  make 
use  of  the  abundance  of  modern  materials  available.  As  one 
would  not  wear  a  hat  or  dress  bought  fifty  years  ago,  so  one 
should  not  collect  heavy,  old-fashioned  Victorian  atrocities  for 
his  home,  nor  limit  himself  technically  to  certain  period  decora- 
tion. "Nothing  would  surprise  the  designers  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  century  so  much  as  the  realization 
that  people  were  willingly  submitting  to  the  technical  bonds  to 
which  they  had  to  submit,  and  refusing  to  make  use  of  modern 
materials."1 

Ninth  Year 

Observing  principles  of  design  and  considering  the  individual 
and  group  needs  of  the  family,  make  drawings  to  scale  for  a 
living  room  for  your  family. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  a  model  for  a  bedroom  for  yourself,  for  two  brothers  or 
sisters,  for  the  guest  room  at  home  or  at  a  summer  cottage. 

Make  a  model  for  a  combination  living-bedroom  for  a  town 
apartment. 

Study  and  design  lighting  for  the  above  rooms  according  to 
its  use  as  study,  reading,  and  make-up  units. 

Plan  the  colors  for  the  rooms  and  their  furnishings,  considering 
the  location  of  the  room,  amount  of  use,  and  size.  Remember 
that  intense  color  in  large  areas  is  trying  to  the  eyes  and  nerves 
and  should  be  avoided  in  rooms  in  frequent  use. 


filler,  Duncan.    Interior  Decorating.    Studio  Publications,  New  York. 
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Eleventh  Year 

Redecorate  your  own  room  or  an  unused  attic  room  in  your 
home. 

Using  the  furnace  room  or  a  basement  room,  decorate  a  club 
or  game  room  for  your  home. 

Redecorate  the  school  cafeteria,  library,  rest  room,  club  or 
classroom.  (This  might  be  re-arranging  and  adding  to  what  you 
have  already.) 

Study  and  design  suitable  textiles  for  the  above  room. 

Visit,  study,  and  evaluate  textiles  in  a  local  decorator's  shop  or 
department  store. 

Order  a  good  textile  exhibit  for  the  school,  and  arrange  and 
hold  a  textile  for  parents  and  school.  (Good  exhibits  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  museums  in  New  York,  Washington,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Chicago  for  paying  transportation  costs.  An  ex- 
cellent exhibit  may  be  borrowed  from  Miss  D.  Mastalio  in  New 
York.) 

Twelfth  Year 

Design  a  playroom  or  a  combination  play  and  bedroom  for  a 
child. 

Design  your  college  room  for  the  following  year. 

Design  a  spare  or  back  living  room  or  den  for  your  use  in 
entertaining  the  gang. 

Design  and  make  all  or  part  of  the  furniture  for  the  above 
room.    (See  Industrial  Design.) 

Refinish  and  redesign  available  furniture  for  the  above  room. 

DRAWING 

Drawing,  like  writing,  is  an  art  that  comes  with  practice.  The 
only  way  to  learn  to  draw  is  by  drawing.  Thus  students  should 
be  urged  to  carry  a  sketch  book  at  all  times  and  make  drawings 
of  interesting  everyday  scenes  and  situations,  such  as  people  in 
railroad  or  bus  stations,  laborers  at  work,  lunch  hour  in  a  restau- 
rant or  cafe,  landscapes,  street  scenes,  and  views  from  tops  of 
buildings. 

Media:  Pencil,  pen  and  ink,  chalk,  charcoal,  wax  crayon, 
conte  crayon,  lithograph  crayon,  and  brush. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  figure  compositions  from  life  or  from  memory;  make 
animals,  realistic  or  imaginary;  combine  figures  and  animals  in 
compositions ;  make  simple  landscapes  and  combine  with  figures 
and  animals. 
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Tenth  Year 

Make  contour  or  line  drawings,  landscapes,  abstract  or  semi- 
abstract  figures  and  animals,  realistic  portraits  of  companions, 
and  caricatures. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  still  life  drawings,  abstracting  as  pure  forms;  figure 
drawings  shaded  or  in  line  only. 

Twelfth  Year 

Make  portraits,  groups  of  figures,  landscapes  using  perspective, 
and  compositions  observing  the  principles  of  design. 

PAINTING 

Through  painting  a  student  may  express  his  feelings,  his  in- 
terpretations of  what  he  does  and  sees,  and  his  visions  and 
dreams.  Subject  matter  is  limitless.  Nevertheless,  students 
should  be  urged  to  make  sketches  from  life  continually,  so  as  to 
always  have  material  on  hand  for  painting. 

Media:  Tempera,  water  color,  oil,  gouache,  and  combinations 
of  these.  Students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  working 
knowledge  of  as  many  media  as  possible. 

Instruction  in  painting  must  take  up  where  he  left  off.  The 
problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  technique  and  composition 
of  the  student.  Suggestions  for  subject  matter  are  inter- 
changeable. 

Ninth  Year 

Animals,  people,  realistic  or  abstract,  from  life  or  imaginary, 
landscape,  and  machinery  are  good  subjects. 

Tenth  Year 

Street  scenes,  situations  in  environment,  people  at  work,  people 
playing,  and  landscapes  are  suggestions. 

Eleventh  Year 

Still  life,  abstract  design,  landscape  with  building,  trees,  and 
flowers  may  be  material  for  tenth  grade. 

Twelfth  Year 

Earth  forms,  trees,  still  life,  social  conditions,  life  around 
students,  e.g.  school  activities,  dances,  etc. 
All  suggestions  are  interchangeable  by  years. 
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Textiles 

The  field  of  textiles  and  textile  design  is  a  broad  one.  For 
centuries  civilized  people  have  been  weaving  and  decorating 
fabrics  for  all  purposes.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  artist  to  invent 
designs  that  are  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  the  material  and  to 
the  processes  by  which  it  is  to  be  decorated.  The  study  of 
textiles  may  be  enriched  by  combining  it  with  the  study  of 
interior  design  or  costuming,  or  both. 

Processes: 

Block  Print  Weaving 

Stencil  Hooking 

Air  brush  Applique 

Silk  screen  Needlepoint 

Batik  Tie  and  dye 

Ninth  Year 

Make  a  textile  suitable  for  wall  hangings,  dress  material, 
kerchiefs,  purses,  scarfs,  and  towels. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  textiles  suitable  for  draperies,  dress  materials,  luncheon 
sets,  book  binding,  and  upholstery. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  textiles  suitable  for  draperies,  rugs,  bedspreads,  linens, 
and  men's  suiting. 

Twelfth  Y^ear 

Make  patterned  rugs,  lace  weaving,  upholstery,  dress  materials, 
linens,  and  lamp  shades. 

Modeling  and  sculpturing 

Modeling.  Modeling  is  "building  up"  until  the  desired  design 
is  obtained.  Like  pottery  it  depends  on  the  two  important 
natural  properties  of  clay:  its  plasticity  and  its  property  of 
hardening,  when  fired.  The  latter  property  makes  it  more  or  less 
permanent  and  for  that  reason  models  or  objects  made  from  clay 
should  be  like  the  earth— monumental,  dignified,  and  reserved. 

Ninth  Year 

Model  animals,  figures,  and  combinations  of  both  realistic  or 
abstract. 
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Tenth  Year 

Model  figures,  groups  of  figures,  in  realistic,  abstract  or  cari- 
cature style ;  make  abstract  designs ;  portraits. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  models  for  buildings,  as  theater,  airport,  hotel,  doctor's 
office,  church,  school,  or  home.  Make  models  for  cars  or  boats. 

Sculpture.  Sculpturing  is  cutting  away  from  a  block  until  the 
desired  object  results.  The  essential  quality  of  good  sculpture  is 
fine  design.  Media  are  wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  stone,  talc,  or 
other  hard  substance. 

Ninth  Year 

Carve  costume  jewelry  with  design  of  animals,  figures,  or 
faces ;  trays ;  plaques  in  low  relief. 

Tenth  Year 

Carve  animals,  figures  in  high  relief  or  in  the  round ;  abstract 
designs. 

Eleventh  Year 

Carve  useful  objects  such  as  lamps,  trays,  etc.  in  the  round. 

Twelfth  Year 

Carve  a  panel  of  wood  to  be  placed  permanently  in  the  school 
building.  (This  may  be  done  by  a  group  of  students.)  Let 
students  experiment  and  learn  for  themselves  what  can  be  done 
with  new  synthetic  materials.  Combine  materials  for  interesting 
and  novel  effects. 

COSTUME  DESIGN  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

Distinction  should  be  made  between  costume  design  and  cos- 
tume illustration.  The  former  shows  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  garment,  such  as  collar,  cuffs,  pockets,  gores,  etc. 
The  latter  is  an  illustration  of  its  general  appearance. 

Costumes  should  be  appropriate  for  the  occasion  and  for  the 
individual. 

In  planning  clothing,  one  should  consider  the  personality,  build, 
complexion  and  coloring  of  the  person,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  the 
costume.  A  romantic  type  girl  would  dress  differently  from  an 
athletic  type,  as  would  a  youthful  boy  and  manly  type  boy. 

A  short  or  stout  person  would  require  different  lines  in  the  cut 
of  his  clothes  than  a  tall,  slim  or  even  an  average  person.  The 
type  of  cloth  used  here  differs  also.    Large  plaids  or  designs 
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might  become  thin  people  but  be  unbecoming  to  short  people. 

In  choosing  color  schemes  according  to  one's  coloring,  a  general 
rule  for  a  wardrobe  is  to  dress  to  your  best  features  by  directing 
attention  to  them.  Unattractive  features  may  be  made  less 
noticeable  by  selecting  colors  that  will  direct  attention  away  from 
them. 

Each  garment  a  person  wears  should  fit  correctly  and  be  cor- 
rect for  the  time,  place  and  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  worn. 
Clothes  differ  for  town  and  city,  parties  and  street,  winter  and 
summer,  etc. 

Ninth  Year 

Find  in  advertisements  or  fashion  magazines  examples  of  cos- 
tumes that  show  line  design  with .  emphasis  on  (a)  straight 
vertical  lines,  (b)  horizontal  lines  (c)  horizontal  lines  combined 
with  vertical,  (d)  fussy  curved  lines,  (e)  strong  rhythmic  curved 
lines,  and  (f )  diagonal  lines.  Decide  the  build  for  which  each  is 
most  suitable  and  the  personality. 

From  magazines  find  costumes  that  would  be  becoming  on  the 
cool  type,  the  pale  or  ash-blond,  the  colorful  blend,  the  auburn  or 
titian-haired,  the  cool  or  warm  type,  brunettes  (according  to  hair, 
and  the  olive  skinned  or  brown  skinned  person). 

Design  a  costume  for  yourself  which  is  suitable  for  winter 
school  wear,  according  to  your  own  build,  hair,  eyes,  and  skin. 
Also,  design  one  suitable  for  church;  summer  vacation  at  the 
beach ;  and  for  a  school  dance. 

Tenth  Year 

Select  from  a  fashion  book  a  costume  which  may  be  suitable 
for  a  stout  person.  Make  a  tracing  of  its  line  design.  Study  the 
contour,  the  size  and  variety  of  the  shapes  before  you  make  your 
decision.  If  not  suitable,  improve  the  design  by  changing  the 
line  pattern. 

Try  also  to  change  the  lines  so  that  a  tall,  thin  person  could 
wear  the  costume. 

Design  a  costume  suitable  for  a  very  tall  person  and  one 
suitable  for  a  very  stout  person. 

Find  examples  of  interesting  value-contrasts  in  (a)  sport 
clothes,  (b)  street  wear,  (c)  evening  clothes. 

Select  from  pictures  an  ensemble  in  contrasting  values  that  will 
be  becoming  to  a  short  person.  Find  one  that  will  make  a  tall 
person  look  shorter. 

Design  a  boy's  or  a  girl's  sport  outfit.  Make  two  tracings  of 
it.  Finish  each  tracing  in  three  values.   Show  different  schemes. 
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Eleventh  Year 

Collect  from  the  magazines  examples  of  accessories  suitable  for 
your  personality,  build,  and  present  or  visualized  wardrobe  such 
as  shoes,  hats,  bags,  gloves,  jewelry,  ties,  socks,  handkerchiefs, 
belts,  and  buttons,  telling  why  you  consider  each  appropriate. 

Design  a  complete  costume  to  wear  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Design  a  complete  costume  suitable  for  your  mother  to  wear  on 
Easter. 

Design  a  lounging  costume  for  yourself  consisting  of  dressing 
robe  and  pajamas. 

Help  your  father  select  a  suitable  suit  and  correct  hat,  shirt, 
tie,  handkerchief,  belt,  socks  and  shoes  for  his  new  winter  outfit. 

Twelfth  Year 

Plan  and  make  designs  for  your  own  complete  wardrobe  for  the 
winter  or  one  for  a  friend.  These  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
media,  as  paint,  ink,  wash,  or  the  material  itself. 

Design,  or  design  and  make,  costumes  for  such  special  occasions 
as  your  Hallowe'en  party,  class  play,  Christmas  dance,  banquet, 
and  graduation  exercises. 

Make  designs  for  your  vacation  wardrobe. 

Enter  "Design  and  Make"  contests  put  on  by  department  stores 
and  sewing  machine  companies. 

POTTERY 

The  ancient  art  of  pottery,  which  includes  all  objects  made 
from  clay  and  then  hardened  by  fire,  is  one  that  holds  the  interest 
of  young  people.  Since  North  Carolina  has  a  variety  of  clays, 
some  of  which  are  the  finest  in  this  country,  and  since  pottery  is 
dependent  on  clay,  the  schools  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  native  materials  and  advance  an  art  which  has 
universal  appeal. 

After  the  clay  is  dug  from  the  ground  it  must  be  well  beaten 
and  kneaded,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  stones  and  hard 
particles  and  to  beat  out  all  air  bubbles.  Failure  in  the  finished 
product  is  often  due  to  faulty  preparation  of  the  material.  While 
the  clay  is  soft,  vessels  are  shaped  by  means  of  the  potters  wheel, 
the  slab  method,  or  the  coil  method,  then  fired  in  kilns.  Later 
they  may  be  glazed.  Decoration  may  be  painted  on  with  slip 
made  from  clay  of  a  different  color  from  the  clay  of  the  bowl  or 
scratched  in  with  sharp  tools  while  the  clay  is  soft. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  simple  bowls  and  vases. 
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Tenth  Year 

Make  large  bowls,  tiles,  vases,  cups,  and  pitchers. 
9 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  plates,  flower  containers  for  different  type  arrangements, 
cups  and  saucers,  bowls  and  vases  with  handles.  Begin  to  ex- 
periment with  firing  and  glazing. 

Twelfth  Year 

Continue  with  glazing.  Make  lamp  bases,  jars  with  covers,  and 
sandwich  trays.   Experiment  with  decoration. 

Puppetry 

Puppets  and  marionettes  are  of  particular  interest  to  young 
people  because  of  their  power  of  imitation.  They  also  give  a  fine 
outlet  for  creative  ability,  whether  the  student  makes  the  simple 
jigger  man  or  the  more  intricate  puppet  carved  of  wood.  The 
unit  should  be  combined  with  or  follow  that  of  stage  design. 

There  are  four  main  kinds  of  puppets : 

1.  Simple  jigger  man  of  cardboard.  The  parts  of  the  body 
are  joined  by  paper  clips  and  controlled  by  one  string. 

2.  Cloth  marionette  made  of  cloth  and  stuffed  with  cotton. 

3.  Hand  puppet.  The  head,  made  of  papier-mache  or  carved 
wood,  fits  over  one's  finger  and  is  manipulated  by  the  hand.  It 
has  no  other  parts  of  the  body  but  is  dressed  as  other  puppets. 

4.  Complex  marionette  made  of  wood.  The  parts  are  carved 
and  joined  by  screweyes  for  more  complete  action. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  puppets  and  show  the  Nativity  at  Christmas  or  dramatize 
other  Bible  stories.  Make  caricatures  of  schoolmates  and  drama- 
tize a  school  election. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  puppets  for  a  circus,  a  musical  comedy;  dramatize  a 
favorite  book;  write  a  story  and  dramatize  it  with  puppets. 

Eleventh  Year 

Stage  a  commencement  scene  in  which  a  graduation  exercise  is 
held.  Make  puppets  of  national  figures  using  them  to  solve  cur- 
rent problems,  as  a  meeting  of  congress,  etc.  Present  shows  to 
lower  grades. 
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Twelfth  Year 

Stage  a  show  of  students  registering  on  the  first  day  of  school. 
Write  a  fairy  tale  and  dramatize.  Make  puppets  showing  moods, 
such  as  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  and  sympathy. 

PERSPECTIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Many  students  who  do  not  take  courses  in  mechanical  drawing 
need  to  know  enough  about  it  to  be  able  to  express  their  ideas. 
These  problems,  of  course,  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
courses  in  mechanical  drawing. 

Ninth  Year 

Study  parallel,  angular  and  oblique  perspective.  Draw  objects 
around  you  in  perspective.  Draw  outdoor  scenes  in  perspective. 
Analyze  photographs  to  see  how  perspective  lines  run. 

Tenth  Year 

Draw  objects  which  are  to  be  made  in  Industrial  Design  in 
perspective.  These  will  be  simple  pieces  of  furniture.  Design 
other  pieces  of  furniture  drawing  them  in  perspective.  Draw 
interior  scenes  in  perspective.  Make  isometric  drawings  of 
furniture. 

Eleventh  Year 

Draw  room  models  in  perspective.  Design  houses,  drawing 
them  in  perspective.  Learn  the  simpler  mechanical  drawing  in- 
struments and  how  to  use  them.  Learn  how  to  use  drawing 
board,  triangles,  T-squares,  drawing  pencils,  protractor,  foot  scale 
and  architect's  rule,  etc.  Practice  lettering  to  be  used  in  mechani- 
cal drawing.   Do  a  few  problems  in  mechanical  drawing. 

Twelfth  Year 

Make  drawings  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  to  be  made 
in  Industrial  Design.  Make  drawings  of  the  joints  of  the  pieces 
of  furniture.  Design  other  pieces  of  furniture  and  make  draw- 
ings of  them.  Make  isometric  drawings  of  furniture  to  be  made. 

Architecture 

A  plan  for  a  house  should  be  the  result  of  specific  needs  for  a 
particular  family.  The  outside  shape  is  determined  by  living 
space  within.  Architects  were  among  the  first  artists  to  re- 
discover the  beauty  in  simplicity.  The  contemporary  house  gains 
a  sense  of  beauty  through  excellent  proportions,  fine  line,  and 
textures,  instead  of  by  applied  ornamentation. 
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An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "modern  house" 
is  the  use  of  local  material  in  a  direct  and  honest  manner.  Wood, 
metal,  glass,  brick,  tile,  etc.,  all  have  peculiar  beauty  of  their  own 
and  frequently  make  for  interesting  textural  effects. 

The  immediate  terrain  is  considered  by  architects  today,  in 
order  to  design  the  building  to  fit  into  the  landscape. 

Ninth  Year 

Build  model  houses,  using  cardboard,  wood  or  clay.  Collect 
illustrations  and  plans  of  houses  and  study  these.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  various  types  of  architecture  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Collect  samples  of  various  types  of  building 
materials  that  are  common  to  your  locality. 

Tenth  Year 

Take  pictures  of  buildings  and  homes  in  your  locality  and 
criticize  the  architecture.  In  order  to  make  a  community  housing 
unit,  make  floor  plans  for  a  group  of  small,  individual  houses. 
These  houses  may  be  designed  for  families  in  the  low  income 
bracket.  Using  pen  and  ink,  draw  one  or  more  outside  views  of 
houses  from  the  housing  unit.  The  use  of  color  may  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Eleventh  Year 

Study  the  most  important  and  significant  designs  in  the  history 
and  development  of  architecture.  Use  many  texts  and  collect 
many  examples  to  illustrate  various  types  of  building.  Draw  up 
plans  of  a  complete  house  for  a  particular  family;  consider  the 
terrain,  climate,  and  materials  to  be  used.  Make  a  model  for  the 
house  designed  on  paper. 

Twelfth  Year 

Study  the  history  and  development  of  architecture  in  the 
United  States.  How  the  Indians,  colonists,  etc.,  designed  their 
living  places  to  fit  certain  needs  should  be  stressed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  their  homes  was  a  result  of  their  particular  way  of 
life.  Make  floor  plans  for  an  office  building,  community  center, 
club  house,  summer  cottage,  church,  bus  station,  airport  building, 
public  school,  gas  station,  hospital,  library,  etc.  Build  models  for 
the  public  buildings  mentioned  above.  Use  the  completed  models 
to  design  a  model  community.    (See  "Community  Planning.") 

INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN 

Man  is  constantly  making  objects  for  use  in  everyday  life.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  industrial  designer  to  bring  to  these  objects 
a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  performance  combined  with  a 
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maximum  of  beauty.  In  this  above  all  other  branches  of  art, 
form  is  dictated  by  function. 

Students  should  become  familiar  with  the  tools  needed  in 
various  problems  and  have  experience  in  using  them. 

Ninth  Year 

Create  forms  and  models  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes  and  other 
commercial  objects.  The  designs  for  these  may  look  far  into  the 
future.  Re-design  some  of  the  present  packages,  as  coffee,  cos- 
metics, ink,  breakfast  foods,  candy  boxes,  cigarettes,  hat  boxes, 
shoe  boxes,  cake  boxes. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  layouts  for  simple  pieces  of  furniture  as  lamps,  end 
tables,  etc.  Study  well-designed  furniture  in  the  better  maga- 
zines. Carry  the  above  objects  through  to  the  finished  products. 

Eleventh  Year 

Visit  furniture  stores  to  see  well-designed  furniture,  and  de- 
partment stores,  ten  cent  stores  to  see  well-designed  household 
objects.  (Teacher  should  go  first  to  be  sure  that  these  objects 
are  available) .  Secure  exhibitions  for  the  school  of  well-designed 
textiles,  glass,  rugs,  and  other  household  objects.  Make  lay- 
outs for  refrigerators,  radios,  clocks,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.  to 
increase  appreciation  of  fine  design  in  industrial  products. 

Twelfth  Year 

Make  layouts  for  objects,  such  as  furniture,  lamps,  metal  ob- 
jects, etc.  Make  the  objects  for  which  the  designs  were  made. 

LANDSCAPING 

Landscaping  falls  into  two  classes  of  gardening;  formal  and 
informal.  Informal  gardens — parks,  large  school  lawns,  and 
foundation  planting  around  buildings — follow  an  irregular  pat- 
tern, the  planting  being  done  in  groups  or  masses  around  an  open 
lawn  center.  Straight  lines  are  avoided.  Specimen  plants  or 
taller,  nicer  plants  should  be  placed  at  corners  and  at  places 
needing  emphasis,  such  as  between  two  windows,  at  entrances, 
etc.  Lower  plants  such  as  shrubbery  and  evergreens  should  be 
arranged  between  them.  Small  cut  flowers  are  unsuitable  in 
foundation  planting.  Consideration  would  be  made  for  the  color 
of  the  leaves,  berries,  blooms  and  bark,  and  the  arrangement 
made  accordingly. 
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Formal  gardens — the  type  of  landscaping  used  in  back  yards 
and  along  walkways— are  planted  in  systematic  lines,  either 
straight  or  curved.  They  may  follow  geometric  shapes  such  as 
triangles,  circles,  or  rectangles.  They  are  usually  worked  up  in 
beds  of  various  kinds  in  which  plants  are  arranged  according  to 
color  and  height.  All  should  be  accessible  to  the  eye.  Here  cut 
flowers,  rose  bushes  and  perennials  are  suitable. 

Consider  appropriate  accessories,  such  as  fountains,  benches, 
bird-baths,  pools,  urns,  trellises,  etc. 

Ninth  Year 

Choose  a  spot  on  the  school  grounds  to  landscape,  as  the  walk- 
ways and  surrounding  space,  the  front  walks,  a  rough  or  hilly 
side  of  the  building  unsuitable  for  play,  or  the  foundation  space 
around  a  building  which  has  not  been  landscaped  or  which  needs 
relandscaping.  Decide  whether  the  spot  is  more  suitable  for 
formal  or  informal  planting. 

If  the  planting  is  to  be  of  the  informal  type  using  shrubbery 
and  evergreens,  cuttings  might  be  solicited  from  the  neighbor- 
hood and  rooted  in  the  fall.  Plans  should  be  worked  out  during 
the  winter  so  that  the  actual  landscaping  could  be  done  in  the 
spring. 

If  the  garden  is  to  be  of  the  formal  type  using  cut  flowers,  rose 
bushes  or  perennials,  pupils  should  spend  time  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  plants  to  be  considered,  as  height,  color,  size  of 
bloom,  soil,  weather  exposure,  ground  moisture,  etc.  A  visit  to  a 
florist  or  nursery  would  help. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  models  of  houses  with  ground  landscaped.  Resource- 
fulness of  students  in  finding  materials  should  be  encouraged. 
Enter  models  in  school  flower  show. 

Eleventh  Year 

Draw  designs  for  landscaping  to  go  with  various  houses,  con- 
sidering the  planting  in  relation  to  the  house,  its  proportions, 
windows,  surroundings,  uses  and  habits  of  family,  as  whether 
there  should  be  children's  play  spaces,  space  for  pets,  laundry, 
vegetable  gardens,  etc. 

Landscape  homes  in  the  community. 

Twelfth  Year 

Landscape  public  buildings  in  the  community  or  help  landscape 
parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 
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Make  a  model  of  a  small  community  park,  either  formal  or  in- 
formal, and  enter  in  the  school  flower  show. 

Community  planning 

The  ideal  city  or  community  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people.  Therefore,  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety  as  well  as 
beauty  are  major  considerations.  A  study  of  community  plan- 
ning should  develop  in  the  students  consciousness  of  their  sur- 
roundings and  responsibility  for  improving  their  community  from 
the  standpoint  of  design. 

Ninth  Year 

Study  your  community.  This  may  be  your  own  immediate 
community  surrounding  the  school,  or  it  may  be  the  entire  town 
and  surroundings. 

Study  model  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Re-design  your  community,  using  clay,  paper,  blocks  of  wood, 
and  other  materials  for  the  model. 

Tenth  Year 

Plan  a  model  community  using  blocks  of  wood,  cardboard, 
paper,  clay,  etc.  (a)  An  industrial  section;  (b)  Seashore  com- 
munity; (c)  Rural  community;  (d)  Mountain  community;  (e) 
Small  town. 

Eleventh  Year 

Study  parks  and  playground  sections  and  plan  improvements. 
Make  models  for  playgrounds  and  parks. 

Twelfth  Year 

Study  your  community  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  than 
the  study  in  the  ninth  year.   Plan  improvements. 

Make  models  of  your  re-designed  community. 

If  possible,  actually  carry  out  some  of  the  improvements  in 
your  community. 

PRINTING 

Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  or  Twelfth  Years 

Study  various  types  of  print. 

Observe  and  compare  examples  of  print  from  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Compare  modern  and  other  types  of  print. 
Visit  print  shops  in  community. 

Using  the  school  print  shop,  print  programs,  tickets,  posters, 
etc.  of  student's  designs. 
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Advertising  and  display 

Advertising  and  display  are  the  means  of  communication  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Their  purpose  is  ultimately  to 
sell.  The  artist  must  make  his  advertisement  so  arresting  that 
the  passerby  or  reader  will  stop  to  look  at  it;  he  must  make  it 
so  attractive  that  the  prospective  customer  will  want  to  buy  the 
product.  There  are  many  materials  and  processes  and  combi- 
nations of  both  to  be  used.   Some  of  them  are  : 

1.  Photography  and  lettering  combinations. 

2.  Designs  done  in  drawing,  and  painting. 

3.  Stencil  or  block  print. 

4.  Block  print  and  stencil  combination. 

5.  Printing  in  school  print  shop. 

6.  Air  gun  or  flit  gun. 

7.  Cut  paper. 

8.  Materials  interesting  in  texture. 

Ninth  Year 

Find  examples  of  good  and  bad  advertisements  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  brochures.  (Note  the  difference  in  posters  and  ad- 
vertisements.) 

Make  layouts  for  and  design  advertisements  for  magazines  and 
newspapers.  You  might  advertise  products  already  on  the 
market  or  for  some  articles  the  school  has  to  sell.  (Articles  from 
the  art  club  at  Christmas  time,  shrubbery  from  the  school 
nursery,  or  even  a  play  which  the  school  is  giving.) 

Review  lettering  and  design  lettering  suitable  for  various  types 
of  advertising. 

Make  a  poster  announcing  some  school  event.  Note  the 
difference  in  a  poster  and  a  picture. 

Tenth  Year 

Study  well  designed  advertisements  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

Design  bill  boards. 

Make  displays  in  the  show  cases  in  the  school  halls. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  store  displays,  keeping  in  mind  lighting  effects,  back- 
grounds, placards,  and  general  arrangements.  These  may  be 
done  on  paper,  or  small  models  may  be  made,  or  the  displays  may 
actually  be  done  in  the  stores  up  town. 

Study  lettering  of  various  types. 

Make  posters  as  needed  in  the  school  and  community,  keeping 
in  mind  the  development  of  the  student,  however.    (Some  com- 
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munities  request  more  posters  than  the  students  can  make  with- 
out sacrificing  other  phases  of  art  which  should  be  developed.) 

Twelfth  Year 

Design  car  cards,  elevator  cards,  etc. 

Arrange  exhibitions  in  the  school  art  gallery,  making  cards  for 
the  exhibition  as  needed.  If  there  is  no  gallery,  the  exhibition 
might  be  placed  in  the  library. 

Make  advertisements  needed  in  the  school  as  place  cards,  an- 
nouncements, programs,  hand  bills,  etc. 

FIGURE  DRAWING 

In  figure  drawing  it  is  important  that  the  student  see  the  main 
lines  of  the  body.  He  should  express  vitality  in  his  drawing  as  a 
whole  and  not  rely  on  the  exaggeration  of  unimportant  details  to 
give  the  figure  life.  Working  as  much  as  possible  from  a  living 
model  is  highly  desirable  since  too  much  study  of  anatomy  and 
drawing  from  casts  often  results  in  stiff,  uninspirited  figures. 
The  use  of  photographs  is  permissible  for  homework  when  a 
model  is  unavailable.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  form  from  a  photo 
since  it  lacks  the  proper  depth,  but  if  the  student  recognizes  its 
weakness  it  does  provide  a  ready  means  of  study. 

Figure  drawing  can  be  naturalistic,  decorative  or  semi- 
abstract. 

Ninth  Year 

Pose  children  on  the  playground  for  group  compositions,  such 
as  two  children  fighting,  children  doing  folk  and  social  dancing, 
working  the  school  garden,  etc. 

Encourage  the  simplifying  of  these  figures.  (See  prints  from 
Orozco  and  Rivera.) 

Tenth  Year 

Have  people  pose  in  various  positions.  Draw  the  model  at  ease, 
bending  over,  sitting,  lying  down,  resting  on  one  knee,  and 
kneeling. 

Draw  the  model  from  full  front,  three  quarter  view,  side  view, 
and  back  view. 

Arrange  groups  of  figures  from  these  sketches  into  pleasing 
compositions. 

Collect  interesting  or  beautiful  photographic  poses  and  make 
free  translation  of  such  poses,  trying  out  straight  lines  and  then 
curves,  slightly  modifying  lines  in  whichever  way  you  imagine 
they  may  be  improved. 
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Eleventh  Year 

Have  model  demonstrate  running,  jumping,  fighting,  sitting, 
hopping,  kneeling,  take  exercises,  dancing,  etc.  several  times  for 
students  to  form  mental  pictures.  Let  students  make  quick 
sketches,  getting  in  the  main  lines  of  the  model  in  the  various 
action  poses. 

Encourage  pupils  to  keep  a  notebook  of  quick  sketches  made 
outside  of  school. 

Make  pictures,  model  or  carve  in  relief  combinations  of  the 
figures  to  illustrate  picnicking,  gardening,  a  May  Day  Festival, 
factory  work,  shopping,  etc. 

Collect  and  study  pictures  of  primitive  and  prehistoric  sculp- 
ture. 

Make  drawings  from  models  exaggerating  certain  pronounced 
characteristics  of  the  body. 

Twelfth  Year 

From  photographs  study  and  make  contour  drawings.  Study 
and  make  drawings  showing  character  of  hands,  a  portion  of  the 
body,  as  a  leg,  arm,  or  torso. 

Let  pupils  make  pictures  of  each  other,  friends,  or  members 
of  the  family  using  contour  drawing.  These  may  be  single  or 
group  drawings.  (See  Rosabel  McDonald's  book,  Art  and 
Education.) 

Arrange  in  pleasing  compositions. 

Draw  details  of  hands,  feet,  ears,  eyes,  etc. 

Murals 

A  mural  is  a  design  for  a  given  wall  space.  A  good  mural 
should  first  fit  the  space  for  which  it  is  intended.  Since  a  wall  is 
meant  to  enclose  a  space,  the  mural  should  not  give  the  impression 
of  depth,  thereby  destroying  the  purpose  of  the  wall.  A  mural 
though  often  temporary  is  to  be  lived  with  and  should  conse- 
quently be  restrained  in  feeling,  not  full  of  violent  action  or  con- 
fused and  disturbing  design. 

In  choosing  subject  matter  it  is  well  to  avoid  trite,  overworked 
subjects  and  pursue  those  that  are  of  vital  interest  and  in  tune 
with  the  times. 

Murals  may  be  executed  in  paint,  chalk,  or  crayon  with  a  brush, 
airbrush,  or  stencil  on  canvas,  wood,  beaverboard,  brown  wrap- 
ping paper,  or  directly  on  the  wall  itself.  They  may  be  portable 
or  permanent. 
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Ninth  Year 

Make  murals  to  fit  the  wall  space  above  the  blackboard  in  your 
English  room,  history  or  clubroom  or  home  room.  Use  as  sub- 
ject matter  literature,  current  events,  school  athletics,  club  activi- 
ties, historical  events  (local  or  national) ,  or  social  activities. 

Measure  space  to  be  used,  scale  drawing,  and  enlarge  accord- 
ingly. 

Tenth  Year 

Design  and  make  temporary  murals  to  fit  a  given  space  in  the 
school  cafeteria,  biology  laboratory,  auditorium,  principal's  office, 
music  room,  gymnasium,  or  health  room. 

Use  subject  matter  which  is  pertinent  to  the  particular  type 
of  room. 

Eleventh  Year 

Design  and  make  temporary  murals  for  your  airport,  bus 
station,  bakeries,  stores,  safes,  etc.  using  as  subject  matter 
sports,  medicine,  radio,  transportation,  industries,  news,  com- 
munication or  recreation. 

Twelfth  Year 

Choose  a  suitable  spot  in  the  school  and  paint  as  a  class 
memorial  a  mural  directly  on  the  wall. 

To  make  money  for  the  art  fund,  contract  with  some  business 
firm  to  paint  a  mural  to  fit  some  wall  space  needing  decoration. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

From  an  art  standpoint,  photography  is  more  than  taking  a 
picture.  We  are  past  the  stage  when  photography  was  a  mere 
recording.  The  camera  has  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  whose  feeling  for  design  and  composition  underlies  his 
work.  It  is  said  that  photography  is  the  art  of  the  masses.  A 
great  many  students  will  use  this  art  throughout  their  lives,  and 
for  many  of  them  an  interest  in  design  can  be  stimulated  through 
photography  better  than  any  other  way. 

Some  individuals  who  have  helped  develop  photography  into 
an  art  are: 

Charles  Sheeler  Edward  Weston 

Edward  Steichen  Man  Ray 

Ralph  Steiner  Alfred  Stieglitz 

Margaret  Bourke  White 

Interesting  effects  can  be  secured  by  obtaining  unusual  points 
of  view  such  as  the  bird's  or  worm's  eye  view.  (See  U.  S. 
Camera.) 
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Ninth  Year 

Collect  good  examples  of  photography  illustrating : 

Line  Pattern 
Dark  and  light  Color 
Mass  arrangement  Dominance 
Repetition 

Photograph  a  landscape.  Trim  down  if  necessary  to  make  a 
good  composition. 

Photograph  a  group  of  people  to  illustrate  a  story  or  song. 

Take  a  photograph  showing  strong  dark  and  light ;  this  may  be 
a  totally  abstract  design. 

Tenth  Year 

Take  a  close-up  shot  of  a  person  to  make  a  portrait.  Consider 
background. 

Photograph  a  subject  at  close  range  in  order  to  show  pleasing 
repetition,  i.e.  thumb  tacks  spilled  on  a  textured  floor,  or  railroad 
ties,  a  series  of  tiles,  steps,  flowers,  boards  on  a  house,  nails  in  a 
board,  etc. 

Photograph  a  person,  full  length  view. 

Photograph  a  group  of  people  from  an  unusual  viewpoint. 

Eleventh  Year 

Photograph  a  landscape  showing  a  certain  time  of  the  year. 
Photograph  a  piece  of  wearing  apparel  for  use  of  an  advertise- 
ment. 

Take  close  range  photograph  of  a  single  flower  and  leaves. 
Photograph  a  building  or  series  of  buildings. 

Twelfth  Year 

Photograph  a  room  from  two  or  three  viewpoints. 

Make  a  photograph  of  bits  of  ordinary  material  to  show  tex- 
tures. Material  used  may  be  bark  from  trees,  textile  weaves, 
metals,  etc. 

Make  close-up  photograph  of  an  insect  or  bird. 
Set  up  a  still  life  (or  flower  arrangement),  and  photograph. 
Take  a  photograph  illustrating  a  mood,  or  a  feeling,  or  an 
emotion. 

Make  a  portrait  of  a  child. 

Take  a  photograph  illustrating  industry.  This  could  be  a 
close-up  of  massive  machinery,  etc. 

Take  a  photograph  that  tells  a  complete  story  in  one  exposure. 
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Abstract  design 

Abstract  design  is  pure  design,  or  that  which  has  no  pictorial 
or  illustrative  value.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  shapes,  forms, 
textures,  lines,  etc.,  for  their  own  peculiar  beauty.  Sometimes 
this  one  phase  of  design  in  painting  is  erroneously  called  "Modern 
Art,"  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  only  one  way 
of  working  and  that  abstract  painting  is  an  attempt  to  express 
an  artist's  emotion  through  purer  forms  than  recognizable  land- 
scapes, figures,  and  so  on. 

The  abstract  painter,  designer,  or  sculptor,  may  begin  with  a 
naturalistic  subject,  rearranging  and  simplifying,  transposing 
and  adding  to  his  composition  until  it  has  an  abstract  quality. 
Semi-abstract  design  is,  of  course,  not  as  pure  a  form  as  totally 
abstract  art.  The  artist  has  probably  left  some,  or  parts,  of  his 
subject  recognizable. 

The  abstract  artist  is  not  hampered  by  color  as  it  "should" 
appear,  or  by  perspective  and  "correct"  drawing.  Instead  of 
being  bound  by  any  such,  he  controls  his  design  and  color  by 
distorting  and  abstracting. 

The  artist  who  works  with  semi  or  abstract  forms  is  criticized 
from  time  to  time,  because  he  evades  correct  drawing.  This 
criticism  is  sometimes  justified;  especially  to  blame  are  second- 
rate  artists  trying  to  get  attention.  But  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare early  works  by  present-day  abstractionists  with  other 
periods  in  their  development.  As  in  the  case  of  John  Marin,  the 
American  watercolorist,  and  Picasso,  the  French  painter,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  were  remarkably  good  draftsmen  during  their 
early  painting  days.  Both  of  these  painters  have  since  experi- 
mented with  many  ways  of  expressing  something  they  feel — 
distorting,  simplifying,  and  abstracting  shapes  and  forms. 

All  forms  of  design  are  experimental,  in  the  past  and  today. 
Once  it  stops  searching  for  new  methods  to  express  emotional 
expressions,  it  will  have  ceased  to  grow  and  begin  to  decay. 

The  layouts  for  advertising  problems,  the  design  of  refriger- 
ators and  new  cooking  stoves,  shows  the  use  of  abstract  design  in 
other  fields.  Industrial  designers  and  architects  sense  "the 
beauty  of  a  straight  line,"  enjoy  one  space  as  against  another,  and 
take  delight  in  the  appearance  and  tactile  quality  of  a  piece  of 
their  artistry. 

Ninth  Year 

Break  a  rectangle  up  into  a  series  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
of  abstract  forms.  When  completed  in  line,  add  dark  and  light. 
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From  an  original  figure  composition,  abstract  the  design  to 
some  extent.   Use  textures  and  add  color. 

Sketch  a  still  life  and,  to  some  degree,  abstract  it. 

Tenth  Year 

Design  an  abstract  composition  using  geometric  forms,  such  as 
circles,  squares,  rectangles,  triangles. 

Over  shapes  arrived  at  in  above  problem  cut  and  glue  tex- 
tured material  such  as  metal,  screen  wire,  sand  paper,  papers 
and  cloth  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

Use  rectangles  and  squares  in  perspective  to  form  box-like 
shapes.  Through  drawing  and  dark  and  light,  make  these  forms 
appear  to  recede  into  the  distance. 

Eleventh  Year 

Draw  a  portrait.  Abstract  it  to  some  extent  but  stress  and 
emphasize  characteristics  of  model.   Use  color. 

From  a  machine  motif  make  an  abstract  design. 

Make  an  abstract  drawing,  complete  with  color,  to  be  used  as  a 
backdrop  for  a  ballet,  modern  dance,  or  drama. 

Twelfth  Year 

From  an  original  sketch  of  a  group  of  figures,  semi-abstract  it 
into  pleasing  shapes  and  forms. 

From  colored  paper  cut  interesting  shapes  and  forms ;  arrange 
on  a  heavy  piece  of  paper  and  glue. 

HISTORY  OF  Art 

Art  appreciation  and  history  may  be  taught  in  numerous  ways. 
Many  teachers  feel  that  by  starting  with  the  present  and  working 
backward,  students  get  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  the  past.  The  contemporary  period  and  its  art  are 
most  important  to  the  student  since  they  are  a  part  of  his  world 
and  since  the  development  of  future  art  depends  on  that  of  today. 
Some  isolate  the  teaching  of  appreciation,  while  many  think  it  is 
effective  only  when  taught  in  connection  with  the  history  of  a 
certain  period  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  is  what 
the  artist  expresses,  be  really  understood.  An  effective  way,  at 
any  rate,  is  to  study  the  whole  historical  age,  stressing  architec- 
ture, furniture,  costume,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  of  the 
particular  era. 
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Problems:  Use  many  illustrations  from  various  periods  of 
history,  including  present  day,  to  gain  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of 


The  art  of  stage  design  has  been  developed  to  its  present  high 
level  since  about  1915.  Before  then,  scenic  painters  were  mere 
painters,  incorporating  local  advertisement  with  sentimental 
luxurious  garden  views.  They  used  violent  perspective  which 
made  the  actors  appear  to  be  larger  as  they  went  back  on  the 
stage.  No  thought  was  given  to  the  action  which  took  place  on 
the  stage,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  correlate  actor  with  back- 
ground. 

Today,  a  theater  audience  need  not  imagine  a  background  as 
they  did  in  Shakespearean  times,  nor  are  they  called  upon  to 
visualize  a  formal  room  setting  instead  of  the  ugly  brown  "in- 
terior scene"  which  was  a  part  of  every  old-time  show  house. 
Scenic  designers  such  as  Norman  Bel-Geddes,  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  Lee  Simonson,  Jo  Mielziner,  Donald  Oenslager,  and  Albert 
Johnston,  are  creating  thrilling  and  vital  settings  for  the  modern 
theater.  Oenslager  heightened  imaginativeness  when  he  de- 
signed the  sets  for  the  Emperor  Jones,  and  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  primitiveness  of  the  Congo.  Geddes  usually  works  out 
highly  abstract,  suggestive  stage  sets,  rather  than  realistic. 
Simonson,  who  designed  the  settings  for  Liliom,  was  highly  suc- 
cessful by  his  use  of  stark  simplicity — realistically  carried  out. 

In  order  to  design  for  the  theater,  the  designer  must  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  play,  where  important  action  will  take  place 
(for  the  settings  must  be  designed  with  this  in  mind),  where 
groups  of  actors  will  be,  and  what  moods  should  be  captured.  In 
other  words,  visualize  what  the  playwright  had  in  mind.  The 
theater  deals  with  the  dramatic,  the  imaginary,  the  real  and  un- 
real world.  The  designer  must  catch  the  spirit  of  the  stage. 


Collect  many  illustrations  of  set  designs  for  various  plays. 
Read  many  texts  on  Stage  and  Theater  Design. 
After  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  play  design  the 
sets  for  it  on  large  paper  with  color. 

Design  stage  sets  for  both  puppet  and  marionette  shows. 


Painting 

Sculpture  and  Pottery 
Costume 


Furniture 

Architecture 

Textile 


Theater  design 


Ninth  Year 
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Tenth  Year 

Design  on  paper  a  stage  set  for  a  particular  play. 
Design  on  paper  a  stage  set  for  a  pageant  or  ballet. 
Design  a  stage  set  for  a  Christmas  play  to  be  given  in  your 
room. 

Eleventh  Year 

Design  the  set  and  build  the  stage  for  a  religious  play,  musical 
comedy,  fold  play,  drawing  room  comedy. 

Study  lighting  for  stage  set.  Many  unusual  and  dramatic 
effects  may  be  realized  with  lighting.  Study  the  effect  of  lighting 
on  color  of  costumes  and  stage  sets. 

Twelfth  Year 

Design  sets  and  build  stage,  complete  with  lighting,  for  a  play 
in  your  school,  the  best  of  the  designs  to  be  carried  out  on  large 
school  stage. 

Design  and  make  original  masks  to  be  used  in  one  of  the  school 
plays. 

Study  costume  design.    (See  Costume  Design.) 

CARTOONING  AND  CARICATURE 

Many  students  have  natural  ability  at  cartooning  and  carica- 
ture. Some  will  invent  their  own  styles,  but  others  tend  only 
toward  imitation  of  the  comic  strips  and  other  familiar  forms 
found  in  the  movies  and  newspapers.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
teacher  to  guide  students  away  from  the  worn-out  and  common- 
place forms  of  this  art  and  teach  them  to  rely  on  their  own  in- 
ventiveness in  creating  something  new.  Credit  is  due  to  Walt 
Disney  for  his  contribution  to  cartooning,  but  students  must 
realize  that  his  is  only  one  field  of  the  art  and  that  there  are  other 
phases  and  other  artists  to  be  recognized  and  studied.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  works  of  Daumier,  Goya,  Kathe  Kollowitz, 
Grosz,  Hopper,  and  Peggy  Bacon.  Since  cartooning  may  lead  to 
a  vocation  for  some  students,  activities  should  be  kept  on  a  high 
level. 

Problems:  (For  all  grades.)  Make  caricatures  of  com- 
panions or  imaginary  people,  bringing  out  their  moods.  (The 
school  paper  may  print  a  series  of  caricatures  of  one  or  more 
students.)  Make  cartoons  on  subjects  of  current  interest,  local 
or  national. 

flower  Arrangement 

Flower  arrangement  is  a  subject  which  can  be  studied  and 
practiced  throughout  the  year.  As  flowers  are  contributed  for  the 
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decoration  of  the  classroom,  they  can  be  arranged  by  the  pupils 
on  class  in  suitable  containers  chosen  by  the  students. 

Flowers  should  be  arranged  to  resemble  natural  growth.  No 
two  flowers  on  a  plant  in  the  garden  ever  have  stems  the  same 
length,  so  no  two  flowers  in  an  arrangement  should  be  identical 
in  length.  If  flowers  are  placed  in  three  levels — high,  inter- 
mediate, and  low — they  may  form  a  triangle  in  various  positions. 
The  triangle  should  never  be  flat  on  top.  Flowers  should  always 
look  up  towards  the  highest  flower,  as  this  is  the  natural  growing 
position. 

Vases  should  be  chosen  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
contour  of  the  flowers  to  be  arranged.  The  container  should 
subordinate  itself  to  the  arrangement  and  enhance  its  value. 

General  rules  to  follow  are  to  have : 

1.  Strong  lines  at  the  base. 

2.  Asymmetrical  balance. 

3.  An  uneven  number  of  sprays. 

4.  Order  or  lines  in  the  mass. 

5.  No  crossing  of  leaves  or  branches. 

6.  No  flowers  the  same  height,  exactly  on  a  level,  parallel  to  one 
another,  or  one  directly  above  another. 

7.  No  spray  of  weak  growth  between  two  strong  ones  or  vice 
versa.  Perfect  balance  in  line  arrangement  may  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  tip  of  the  highest  spray  directly  over  its  base. 
The  line  may  swing  away,  but  must  return  at  its  extremity. 

(See  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Hine's  The  Arrangement  of  Flowers, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1933.) 

Ninth  Year 

Make  arrangements  for  classrooms  or  teachers'  rest  rooms. 
Make  table  arrangements  for  the  principal's  office  or  waiting 
room,  for  the  cafeteria. 

Decorate  the  stage  and  speaker's  table  for  special  programs. 
Considering  color,  texture,  and  line  harmony,  choose  containers. 

Tenth  Year 

Design  centerpiece  arrangement  for  a  coffee  table,  child's  birth- 
day party,  formal  tea  table,  or  garden  luncheon  table,  taking  into 
consideration  background,  texture,  color,  level,  and  lighting. 

Design  arrangements  for  bookcase,  buffet,  ladies  dressing 
table,  man's  desk,  considering  the  above  and  the  mood  of  the 
room,  whether  modern,  traditional,  effeminate  or  masculine. 

Participate  in  flower  show. 
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Eleventh  Year 

Plan  and  give  a  flower  show. 

Make  up  and  exhibit  a  breakfast  tray  and  child's  tray  with 
suitable  flower  arrangements. 

Design  and  show  a  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dining  table  com- 
plete with  china,  silver  and  proper  flower  arrangements. 

Work  out  the  lighting  for  the  dining  table. 

Twelfth  Year 

Work  with  arrangements  of  dried  materials,  leaves,  grasses, 
pods,  twigs,  branches,  etc.  considering  the  color,  texture,  and  line 
of  the  container  in  relationship  to  the  material. 

Experiment  with  line  and  mass  arrangements. 

Make  arrangements  for  church  services,  sick  friends  in  the 
hospital,  class  banquets,  and  receptions. 

Decorate  the  stage  for  graduating  exercises. 

Print-Making 

(For  description  of  processes,  see  Collins  and  Riley,  Art 
Appreciation  and  Encyclopedia  Britannica.) 

Kinds  of  Prints  : 

1.  Etching. 

2.  Block  prints,  linoleum  and  wood. 

3.  Lithograph.  (If  the  school  does  not  have  lithograph  stones, 
press,  etc.,  students  can  make  drawings  using  lithograph 
crayons  and  pencils.) 

4.  Drypoint. 

5.  Monoprint. 

6.  Stencil  print. 

7.  Silk  Screen  print. 

Ninth  Year 

Study  the  various  methods  of  printmaking  named  above.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  idea  that  the  student  may  make  some 
prints,  or  it  may  be  done  in  order  to  develop  appreciation  of 
prints. 

Make  trips  to  various  printing  establishments  in  your  vicinity 
as  newspaper  office,  engraver's,  lithographer's  shop  or  a  print 
shop. 

Make  linoleum  block  print  using  subject  matter  from  your 
community. 

The  linoleum  used  in  the  above  problem  may  be  used  again  to 
make  a  monoprint,  by  painting  areas  with  oil  paint  and  printing. 
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Tempera  paint  may  be  used  for  the  monoprint  if  glycerine  is 
mixed  with  the  tempera  to  make  it  dry  slowly. 

Stencil  textiles  to  be  used  as  wall  hangings  in  classrooms  or 
school  halls.  (The  repeat  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
designing  for  textiles.) 

Tenth  Year 

Make  an  etching  or  a  drypoint  using  subject  matter  from  cur- 
rent interests. 

Make  a  stencil  using  themes  such  as  circus,  sports,  news  events, 
dance  party,  school  activities,  etc.  These  prints  may  be  matted, 
framed  and  hung  in  the  school. 

Make  a  monoprint  on  glass.  The  subject  matter  for  this  print 
might  be  still  life,  or  figure  composition,  or  figure  and  animals, 
etc. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  a  lithograph  (or  a  lithograph  drawing  on  paper)  taking 
your  composition  from  the  school  surroundings.  Students  may 
sketch  in  the  auditorium,  cafeteria,  playground,  art  room,  etc. 

Make  a  linoleum  block  print  to  be  published  in  the  school  news- 
paper. 

Design  and  do  a  stencil  print  for  a  large  wall  space.  After  the 
stencil  has  been  cut,  the  paint  may  be  sprayed  on  the  cloth  with 
a  flit  gun  or  an  air  gun.  Stage  scenery  done  in  this  manner  is 
effective. 

Twelfth  Year 

Visit  print-making  establishments  in  your  vicinity.  Even  if 
this  were  done  in  the  ninth  grade,  it  would  probably  be  profitable 
to  visit  these  places  again  or  others.  The  students  would  see 
with  more  understanding  eyes  after  they  had  made  prints  of 
many  kinds. 

Design  and  print  a  silk  screen  print  to  be  used  for  a  handker- 
chief, scarf,  table  cover,  etc. 

Design  and  do  a  wood  block  print  to  be  used  in  the  school 
publication. 

Make  a  linoleum  block  print  using  as  subject  matter:  still  life, 
figure,  animals,  circus,  sports,  school  activities,  landscape,  etc. 

Make  textile  designs  for  clubrooms  in  school,  or  for  school 
cafeteria,  etc. 

Make  a  greeting  card  using  stencil,  silk  screen,  process  or  block 
print. 
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Every  child,  from  grades  one  through  twelve,  has  a  right  to 
participate  in  craft  activities  and  to  do  construction  work  in  his 
school  program.  And  this  right  deserves  experiences  from  types 
of  activities  other  than  woodwork  projects  in  rooms  set  apart  for 
high  school  students.  A  craft  activity  that  is  a  work  of  art  calls 
for  planning,  designing,  and  executing;  such  activities  should 
be  carried  on  with  a  large  variety  of  media. 

In  some  cases,  it  has  been  customary  to  think  of  these  activi- 
ties as  woodwork  projects  for  a  special  group  of  children.  The 
interpretation  here,  however,  includes  each  child  and  his  craft 
works  from  the  beginning  year  through  high  school,  with  no 
discrimination  to  any  child. 

In  some  cases,  also,  craft  products  have  been  valued  in  rela- 
tion to  their  utilitarian  value.  To  some  extent  this  is  important. 
Where  a  child  can  change  a  raw  product  so  that  it  will  be  useful 
to  him,  there  is  a  tangible  value.  But  first  of  all,  the  value  lies 
in  the  satisfaction  that  it  gives  to  the  child  in  its  creation.  And 
besides  the  utilitarian  value,  there  may  be  an  important 
aesthetic  value.  From  the  first  year,  through  the  types  of 
objects  he  uses  daily,  the  child  may  be  stimulated  to  have  finer 
appreciations  and  desires  for  beauty. 

The  manipulative  activities,  coordination  of  hand,  eye,  and 
tool,  which  are  required  in  craft  works,  provide  an  outlet  for 
energies  and  creative  desires  which  far  exceed  in  value  the 
product  itself.  An  effective  arts  program  will  provide  experi- 
ence for  every  child  from  the  upper  elementary  through  the 
secondary  school  to  work  with  wood,  leather,  tin,  metal,  clay, 
paint,  and  cloth,  with  a  progressing  manipulative  and  creative 
skill. 

Evidences  of  satisfaction  should  be  seen  in  the  child  from 
his  achievement  in  a  craft  or  construction  work.  There  should 
also  be  evidences  in  the  home  and  school  environment  of  the 
child  of  art  products  produced  from  raw  materials ;  of  economy 
from  the  use  of  handicrafts,  and  of  orderliness  in  handling  and 
caring  for  tools. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done,  and  more  can  be  done, 
by  teachers  without  special  training,  where  the  school  accepts 
the  noise,  materials,  disorder,  and  changes  in  schedule  neces- 
sary to  an  art  program  and  where  it  sees  the  value  of  such  a 
program  to  child  development. 
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No  group  of  children  can  do  work  that  requires  close  concen- 
tration while  another  group  in  the  room  does  excessive  ham- 
mering and  sawing,  or  is  exuberant  over  a  finished  product. 
Both  of  these  types  of  activities,  however,  are  legitimate  school 
functions,  and  both  should  be  provided  for  in  separate  periods. 

A  school  does  not  have  to  have  a  separate  room  for  a  work 
shop.  However,  it  is  a  desirable  feature  for  construction  work 
that  cannot  be  done  in  the  regular  classroom.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  separate  room  available  is  not,  therefore,  a  complete 
handicap  to  the  program.  In  classrooms  where  children  are 
accustomed  to  moving  about  freely  with  self -direction  and  com- 
posure, they  are  able  to  carry  on  group  or  individual  projects 
without  too  close  teacher  direction.  The  child  should  be  self- 
directive  after  the  project  is  underway,  and  should  accept  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  only  when  he  cannot  possibly  proceed  further 
without  her.  Too  much  assistance  makes  the  pupil  less  self- 
reliant. 

As  much  as  teachers  generally  agree  that  a  craft  activity  can 
be  a  fruitful  activity,  there  are  often  impeding  questions  concern- 
ing it.  Who  shall  teach  it?  Does  it  require  a  special  teacher? 
How  much  time  shall  it  have  in  the  week?  Does  it  require  a 
special  room?  Is  it  a  method  for  enlivening  other  subjects,  or 
is  it  mainly  for  its  own  value  to  the  child?  What  materials  and 
tools  must  a  school  have  to  start  with?  How  can  one  know 
that  the  activity  is  worth  the  place  and  time  given  to  it?  What 
shall  be  done  with  one  group,  while  the  other  group  is  working? 
These  are  truly  significant  questions  upon  which  a  school  should 
have  an  understanding,  if  the  program  is  to  be  purposeful  in 
child  development. 

Louis  V.  Newkirk1  has  written  so  well  upon  these  questions 
that  excerpts  from  his  writings  are  quoted:  "It  would  seem 
that  the  logical  one  to  conduct  these  integrated  handwork  activ- 
ities, at  least  in  the  first  six  grades,  is  the  regular  classroom 
teacher.  The  time  used  for  it  comes  from  the  time  allotment  of 
the  learning  area  in  which  it  is  being  used  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
construction  work  in  an  activity  unit  should  find  its  beginning 
in  the  classroom,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  be  done  in  or 
near  it  ...  A  separate  handwork  room  presents  certain  diffi- 
culties. It  must  be  carefully  organized  and  supervised,  or  it 
soon  becomes  a  junk  shop.  There  is  a  tendency  for  construction 
work  done  in  a  handwork  room  to  become  dissociated  from  the 


Newkirk,  Louis  V.    Integrated  Handwork  For  Elementary  Schools.    Chs.  I-IV.    1940.  Silver. 
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activity  unit;  and  then  to  become  formalized  and  divorced  from 
real  learning  .  .  .  Construction  activities  cannot  be  much  better 
than  the  activity  unit  in  which  they  are  used.  //  the  unit  is 
poorly  selected  and  does  not  contain  vital  information,  the  hand- 
work within  it  will  contribute  little  to  the  pupil's  learning  ex- 
periences .  .  .  Reading,  trips,  pictures,  motion  pictures,  and 
dramatics  are  valuable  .  .  .  The  pupils  are  ready  to  devote  a 
period  to  construction  work  when  they  are  interested  and  have 
made  plans  for  the  type  of  handwork  that  all  have  agreed  to  as 
essential  .  .  ." 

It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  who  is  a  construction  enthusiast  to 
spend  too  much  time  in  that  type  of  work.  In  such  cases,  one 
has  to  take  stock,  to  go  back  and  see  what  the  nature  and  value 
of  learnings  are.  For  the  teacher  whose  pupils  have  done  no 
handicraft  and  construction  work,  she  too  should  inventory 
what  the  child  has  lost.  A  wise  balancing  is  necessary  but  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

The  Child  and  Values.  In  evaluating  the  program  it  is  easy  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  tangible  products  when  the  major  concern 
should  be  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  child.  The 
values  of  the  arts  program  are  based  upon  the  following  theses 
regarding  the  child: 

That  each  individual  can  produce  creatively  in  some  medium. 

That  no  individual's  product  is  more  valuable  than  the  satis- 
faction in  creation  to  the  individual. 

That  the  child  through  crafts  can  conserve  time,  money, 
health,  and  materials. 

That  manipulative  construction  work  aids  the  child  in  self- 
control. 

That  every  person  whose  interest  has  been  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  material  used  is  a  more  intelli- 
gent consumer. 

The  work  requires  cooperative  teacher-pupil  plans  for  pro- 
cedure and  the  use  of  tools.  It  requires  logical  thinking.  Such 
questions  as  these  between  the  pupil  and  teacher  are  pertinent : 

Are  you  ready  to  attempt  the  project  which  you  desire  to  do 
next? 

Does  your  work  involve  experiencing  with  another  medium? 
What  tools  and  materials  do  you  have  to  assemble? 
What  readings  in  the  library  will  assist  you  in  the  craft? 
In  what  ways  is  the  proposed  activity  a  vivifying  or  clarifying 

factor  in  your  unit  of  work? 
Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  purpose  for  your  project? 
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Source  Material  on  Craft  and  Art  activities 

In  reply  to  the  Art  Questionnaire,  more  than  300  teachers  sent 
types  of  activities  which  they  considered  as  having  educative 
value  as  a  part  of  the  child's  on-going  units.  The  objection  to 
listing  types  of  activities  in  which  some  children  have  been  en- 
gaged in  purposefully  is  that  these  activities  may  be  selected  and 
made  in  an  isolated  way  by  another  group  of  children.  More 
advantageously  the  teacher  would  use  these  aids  as  source 
material  on  how  to  do  when  the  child,  the  group,  or  the  child  and 
teacher  together,  can  go  no  further.  To  use  them  merely  as 
patterns  to  follow  would  defeat  their  purpose.  There  are,  then, 
two  objectives:  first,  that  in  the  main,  subjects  for  handwork 
should  come  out  of  classroom  problems  and  experiences;  second, 
that  children  should  have  experience  in  a  wider  range  of 
activities. 

From  the  activities  presented  the  following  were  selected : 

Blue  Prints 

Flower  and  Leaf  Prints.  Use  blue  print  paper.  Place  paper  down  on  a 
piece  of  glass  (a  window  pane).  Put  leaf  or  flower  on  top  of  the  blue  print 
paper.  Place  another  glass  on  top.  Hold  firmly  and  expose  to  sunlight  for 
three  minutes.  Remove  from  sunlight  and  place  the  blue  print  paper  in 
water  until  it  reverses  its  color.  (This  is  quite  interesting  for  primary 
children.) — Lila  Bell,  Hayes  Barton  School,  Raleigh. 

Making  Blueprints. 

2.    Materials  needed: 

a.  Blue  print  paper  (From  an  architect  supply  house). 

b.  Glass  window  pane. 

c.  Developing  salts. 

2.  Method: 

a.  Trace  design  on  thin  tracing  paper  with  India  ink. 

b.  Keep  paper  from  light.  Cut  in  desired  shape  or  size  in  a  dark 
closet. 

c.  Place  design  under  a  glass  windowpane  on  a  table.  Slip  blue  print 
paper  underneath,  sensitized  surface  up.  Work  quickly  without 
unnecessarily  exposing  it  to  light. 

d.  Place  table  in  sunlight  before  an  open  window.  When  exposed,  lift 
glass  and  design  and  take  out  paper. 

e.  Immerse  immediately  in  clear  running  water,  then  in  developing 
salts  solution  and  again  in  clear  water.  Spread  on  cloth  to  dry. 
Trim  to  right  size  and  mount. — Alice  Powers,  Myers  Park,  Char- 
lotte. 

Carving 

Wood  Carving.    Use  block  of  soft  wood  to  make  carved  plaques.  The 

size  of  the  plaques  vary  from  4  x  8  to  6  x  12  inches. 

Cut  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  wood  and  draw  on  the  paper  the  picture 
you  wish  to  carve.  By  drawing  on  the  paper  first  the  child  gets  his  picture 
in  the  center  with  the  proper  margins  before  he  transfers  it  to  the  wood. 
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Use  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  and  go  around  the  outline  and  carve  to  the 
outside  of  the  wood.  When  the  plaque  is  carved  to  the  depth  desired,  the 
child  uses  sandpaper  to  finish  smoothing  the  rough  edges.  When  smooth, 
paint  with  shellac.  When  dry,  rub  the  plaque  with  steel  wool  to  take  the 
shine  off,  giving  a  dull  finish. — Rubylee  Sharpe,  Newton  School,  Newton. 

Plaster  Carving. 

1.  Materials: 

a.  Pattern  cut  from  paper.  d.  Shoe  box  for  mold. 

b.  Quick  setting  plaster.  e.  Sandpaper — coarse  and  fine. 

c.  Pan  of  water.  f.  Knife,  chisel,  hammer,  mallet. 

2.  Procedure: 

Sift  the  dry  plaster  slowly  into  the  water  until  it  forms  a  mass  that 
does  not  sink.  Place  the  hand  under  the  mass  and  work  the  mixture 
until  the  lumps  are  out.  Be  careful  not  to  let  air  bubbles  get  in  the 
mixture.  Pour  into  the  mold.  Just  before  the  plaster  hardens  place 
pattern  on  it.  Cut  away  the  plaster  to  fit  the  pattern.  Use  knife  to 
carve  it  into  the  proper  shape.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  carve  between 
the  front  and  back  legs  of  an  animal.)  To  keep  the  plaster  from 
hardening,  place  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  when  not  being  worked 
on.  When  the  carving  is  in  shape,  let  dry  several  days;  then  finish 
with  coarse  and  fine  sandpaper.  When  it  gets  dirty  or  dusty  sand 
again. — Irene  Barwick,  John  Small  School,  Washington. 

Carving  In  Plaster  of  Paris  Molds.  Children  who  find  handwork  diffi- 
cult will  be  able  to  model  with  clay  more  easily  than  they  can  carve  in  soap. 
After  they  have  modeled  with  clay,  they  will  like  to  carve  in  soap  and  then 
perhaps  in  plaster. 

Plaster  of  Paris  powder  may  be  mixed  with  water  and  poured  into  paper 
cups.  The  next  day  the  paper  cup  can  be  peeled  off,  and  a  chunk  of  plaster, 
still  somewhat  damp,  remains.  The  child  may  carve  in  the  plaster  as  he 
carved  in  the  soap.  He  feels  like  an  artist  because  the  plaster  is  not  so 
ordinary  to  him  as  soap. — The  Instructor. 

Charcoal  Drawing 

Charcoal  Drawing.  Charcoal  work  gives  a  chance  for  free  expression 
and  application  of  art  principles.  Shading  may  be  brought  out  effectively 
with  this  medium.  It  is  easily  erased,  thus  giving  the  freedom  of  knowing 
the  product  can  be  changed  when  an  error  is  made. 

First,  get  acquainted  with  the  materials.  Discuss  how  charcoal  was  made, 
of  what  made,  and  that  it  must  be  rubbed  to  be  smooth,  and  how  erasers 
are  to  be  used.  Place  a  simple  vase  on  the  table  as  a  model.  Draw  it  from 
the  position  it  is  seen.  As  individual  problems  arise,  give  assistance. 
Shadows  and  light  places  cause  the  greatest  trouble. 

Progress  with  charcoal  may  proceed  slowly  or  fast  according  to  the 
individual. — Mrs.  Sigmon,  Icard  School,  Burke  County. 

How  to  Use  Charcoal.  Bogus  paper  works  well  for  illustration  or  design 
work. 

1.  Make  a  medium  gray  tone  over  whole  paper  rubbing  with  finger, 
wiping  out  with  eraser  all  places  intended  to  be  light  and  adding 
darker  tones  with  charcoal.    Good  method  for  purely  creative  work. 
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2.  Draw  with  charcoal  as  you  would  crayon,  leaving  light  spaces  un- 
covered. To  keep  drawings  from  blurring,  spray  with  preparation 
called  fixatiff.   Charcoal  as  a  medium  encourages  bold,  free  work. 

3.  Materials: 

Chamois  or  soft  cloth  Paper 
Art  gum  or  kneaded  eraser  Fixatiff 

Atomizer  or  flit  gun  — Mrs.  Sigman,  Icard  School,  Burke  County. 

Designs  On  Cloth 

Designs  On  Cloth.  First,  each  child  should  decide  for  what  purpose  he 
wants  the  design,  make  a  pattern  on  paper  from  created  designs  such  as 
flowers,  butterflies,  etc.  Transfer  the  design  to  cloth  by  using  carbon  paper. 
Use  a  good  grade  of  wax  crayons  to  paint  the  design.  After  the  painting  is 
finished,  turn  the  cloth  over  on  the  wrong  side  and  press  with  a  hot  iron. 
This  painting  will  stay  in  the  cloth  for  a  long  time  even  if  it  is  washed. — 
Elementary  Teachers,  McDowell  County. 

Fixatives 

Fixative  For  Chalk  Drawing.  Mix  one  ten-cent  bottle  of  clear  shellac 
with  one  ten-cent  bottle  of  denatured  alcohol.  (About  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  as  much  shellac  as  denatured  alcohol.)  For  a  charcoal  drawing  this 
fixative  may  be  painted  on  the  back  instead  of  spraying  on  front  of  it. 

For  permanent  finish  for  stencils,  block  printing,  stir  small  amount  in 
paint  or  ink. — Matilda  O.  Michaels,  Durham  County. 

How  to  Fix  "Pastello"  or  Charcoal  Drawings.  Get  twenty  cents  worth 
of  powdered  gum  arabic  from  drug  store.  Thin  with  water  until  about  the 
consistency  of  thin  mucilage.  Blow  through  a  regular  fixatif  blower  or 
atomizer.  Spray  two  feet  from  the  picture.  When  dry  repeat  the  process 
twice.  Do  not  spray  too  much  at  one  time. — Helen  Wooten,  Wendell  School, 
Wake  County. 

Finger  Painting 

Recipe  for  Making  Finger  Paints. 

V2  box  laundry  starch  (iy2  C.)  x/2  C.  talcum  (may  be  omitted) 

1  qt.  boiling  water  y2  tablespoon  poster  paint 

iy2  C.  soap  flakes 

Mix  starch  with  cold  water  to  form  creamy  paste.  Add  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  mixture  becomes  transparent  or  glassy-looking.  Stir  constantly. 
Add  talcum.  Let  mixture  cool  a  bit,  then  add  soap  flakes  stirring  until  they 
are  evenly  distributed.  Add  y2  tablespoonful  of  desired  color,  being  sure  the 
paint  is  thick  and  not  watery.  Stir  thoroughly.  Pour  mixture  into  8  jars 
with  tops  for  each. 

A  commercial  finger  paint  paper  or  a  paper  with  a  very  high  gloss  and 
unabsorbing  surface  must  be  used  if  the  finger  painting  is  to  be  kept. — Taken 
from  the  Handbook  of  the  Parker  District  Schools.  Grace  Brunson,  Winston- 
Salem  Schools. 

Directions  for  Using  Prepared  Paint.  Have  ready  a  smooth  table, 
covered  with  linoleum,  oil  cloth,  marble,  enamel  or  any  other  washable 

surface. 
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1.  Materials  used  (homemade): 

a.  Paint — 

1  cup  of  cooked  starch 
1  tablespoon  of  glycerine 

1  tablespoon  of  coloring  starch:  y2  cup  of  corn  starch  to  one  quart 
of  boiling  water.  Cook  until  clear.  Add  any  powder  or  other 
harmless  coloring  to  the  starch. 

b.  Paper — Any  heavy  glazed  paper  will  be  all  right.  Wrapping  paper 
can  be  used. 

2.  Procedure: 

a.  Thoroughly  wet  the  paper  on  both  sides  and  place  on  smooth 
surface.  Have  ready  a  smooth  table  covered  with  linoleum,  oil 
cloth,  marble,  enamel,  or  other  washable  surface. 

b.  Smooth  out  all  wrinkles  or  other  irregularities. 

c.  Place  1  to  2  teaspoons  of  paint  on  paper. 

d.  Use  free  sweeps  of  the  palm,  the  fingers,  or  forearm. 

e.  Sprinkle  few  drops  of  water  when  paint  becomes  dry. 

f.  Completely  cover  the  paper  with  the  paint,  using  hands,  fists, 
thumbs,  finger  tips,  etc. 

g.  Iron  on  back  with  warm  iron  before  mounting. 

3.  Uses: 

Finger  painting  may  be  used  for  many  decorative  purposes:  The  paint- 
ing can  be  cut  and  pasted  on  the  articles  to  be  decorated,  done  directly  on 
the  glazed  cardboard  or  wood,  or  in  making  such  articles  as:  lamp  shades, 
waste  paper  baskets,  book  ends,  book  covers,  screens,  knitting  boxes. — Mrs. 
Hilda  Haliburton,  Clyde  School,  Haywood  County. 

Lantern  Slides 

Homemade  Lantern  Slides.  Use  two  pieces  of  glass  or  window  pane 
cut  correct  size  for  the  projector.  Purchase  a  small  amount  of  valve- 
grinding  compound  at  a  garage.  Spread  the  compound  on  the  pieces  of 
glass,  on  one  side  only.  Place  the  pieces  of  glass  together  and  rub  them 
until  clouded.  Transfer  pictures  with  colored  crayon. — Mrs.  Roger  Johnson, 
Burnsville,  Yancey  County. 

Leather  Craft 

Leather  Tooling. 

1.  Materials: 

Tools,  leather,  linoleum  blocks,  vise  and  liner. 

2.  Steps  in  simple  design: 

a.  Cut  a  paper  pattern  on  stiff  material,  trace  off  margin. 

b.  Select  pliable  leather;  do  not  stretch  it. 

c.  Make  dies  just  as  linoleum  blocks.     (Refer  to  block  printing.) 

d.  Soak  leather  in  water  until  well  saturated,  then  place  over  die 
block. 

e.  Apply  the  cushion  that  gave  a  perfect  proof. 

f.  Make  proofs  by  layers  of  wet  paper  towels. 

g.  Place  in  vise  and  apply  pressure  for  ten  minutes. 

h.  Remove  the  leather  and  dry  for  three  hours. 

i.  Apply  pattern  and  trace  for  thong  holes;  punch  thong  holes  and 
lace. 

j.  Apply  a  good  liquid  dye  and  polish. 

— Lucille  Overcash,  Winecoff  School,  Cabarrus  County. 
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Marbled  Paper 

Making  and  Using  Marbled  Paper.  Marbled  paper  is  ideal  for  back- 
grounds for  posters,  for  the  lining  of  book  covers,  envelopes,  and  boxes,  for 
fancy  wrapping  paper,  and  for  large  background  stage  effects. 

1.  Material  necessary  for  work: 

a.  Color.    Any  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Oil  paint.    Tube  or  house  paint,  old  or  new. 

(2)  Enamel.    New  or  old  left  overs. 

(3)  Wax  crayons.    Small  broken  pieces  crushes  to  fine  particles. 

b.  Solvent.    Any  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Turpentine  (rather  expensive). 

(2)  Gasoline. 

(3)  Kerosene. 

c.  Paper.    Almost  any  kind  of  unglazed,  unprinted  paper  will  do. 

(1)  White  drawing,  typing,  bogus,  poster,  construction. 

(2)  Wrapping,  toweling,  tissue. 

d.  Water.    Large  pan  (dish  pan)  or  small  tub,  newspaper. 

2.  Procedure: 

Preparing  color  solution. 

a.  Dissolve  desired  color  in  solvent  until  liquid  is  about  as  thick  as 
heavy  ink. 

b.  Fill  pan  or  tub  almost  full  of  clear  water. 

c.  Stir  water  gently  and  pour  a  teaspoon  or  two  of  the  color  mixture 
on  top  of  the  water. 

Coloring  Paper. 

a.  Circular  swirls  of  the  paint  are  made  by  the  moving  water.  Lay 
the  paper  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  take  up  quickly. 
This  method  colors  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

b.  To  color  both  sides,  dip  the  paper  into  the  solution  edge-wise. 
This  method  produces  streaks  in  rhythmic  patterns  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper. 

c.  To  effect  dark  colors  Use  more  color  on  the  water.  To  effect  light 
airy  patterns  use  a  small  amount  of  color  on  the  water. 

d.  Secure  varied  patterns  by  moving  or  juggling  the  paper  as  it 
enters  the  water. 

e.  To  remove  color  lay  newspaper  on  top  of  the  water  until  all  the 
paint  has  adhered  to  the  paper. 

f.  To  make  landscape  designs  dip  the  paper  in  a  solution  containing 
a  very  small  amount  of  paint  to  produce  the  ligher  color,  as  of 
sky.  Then  pass  the  lower  part  of  the  paper  through  the  solution 
containing  stronger  color  for  ground  or  water  effects,  depending 
upon  the  colors  used.  (By  twisting  and  turning  the  paper  or 
passing  it  swiftly  or  slowly  through  the  water,  many  different  pat- 
terns can  be  produced — as  suggestions  of  a  quiet  sea,  or  a  flat 
country,  rolling  hills,  or  waves  or  mountains.) — Glada  B.  Walker, 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone. 

Marionettes 

Marionettes.  First  make  actual  size  drawings  of  the  front  and  side, 
showing  the  body  parts  in  their  relative  proportions,  one-third  the  size  of 
the  human  figure.  Thus,  the  marionette  of  a  six-foot  man  will  be  two  feet 
tall. 
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2.  Use  a  lump  of  placticine  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange  for  the 
head  of  a  marionette  24"  tall.  Push  a  round  dowel  stick  y2"  thick  and 
2y2"  long  into  the  lump  of  clay  for  the  neck.  Model  the  features.  Cover 
with  gauze  soaked  in  glue,  with  a  little  warm  water  added.  If  oil  paints 
are  not  used  for  the  coloring,  glue  can  be  put  in  the  water  color.  To  get  a 
ruddy  complexion,  mix  brown  ocher,  vermillion,  and  yellow.  (Yellow  and 
orange  give  a  flesh  color.)  Make  a  wig  from  a  switch  or  from  wool  sewed 
to  a  cap.    Fasten  to  head  and  to  suit. 

2.  Make  the  body  of  the  marionette  in  two  pieces,  so  that  he  can  bow 
and  sit  down.  Use  soft  wood,  %"  thick  and  about  2"  wide.  The  two  pieces 
of  the  body  are  2"  or  3".  Make  the  arm  from  W  diameter  dowel  pin,  for 
use  of  upper  arm  a  piece  4".  Use  the  same  dowel  pin  for  the  leg.  Make 
the  upper  leg  5"  long  and  the  lower  4"  long.  Join  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  screw  eyes. 

3.  Make  the  feet  of  putty,  when  dry  cover  with  plastic  wood  and  paint. 

4.  Carve  the  hands  from  soft  wood. 

5.  Give  the  body  thickness  by  using  papier-mache. 

6.  The  materials  used  in  costumes  are  usually  seen  from  a  distance 
and  must,  in  general,  be  soft  and  pliable.  (The  costumes  must  stand  a  great 
deal  of  wear  and  abuse.)  As  the  costumes  are  usually  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  well  to  use  exaggerated  intensities  of  colors  desired.  When 
a  character  appears  in  completely  different  costumes  during  the  course  of 
a  play,  it  is  advisable  to  make  two  separate  marionettes. 

7.  String  the  figures  on  eight  strings.  Place  two  screw  eyes  in  the 
head  behind  the  ears,  one  screw  eye  in  the  top  of  the  head,  two  screw  eyes 
just  above  the  knees,  and  fasten  two  strings  at  shoulders  on  the  upper  arm 
screw,  and  one  string  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  figure.  (Each 
string  should  be  5  feet  long.    Use  very  strong  (18  lb.  test)  black  string.) 

8.  Make  the  controlling  bar  from  two  strips  of  wood  (one  strip  is  7"  x 
1")  fastened  together  to  form  a  cross.  Tie  two  ear  strings  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  controller.  Attach  the  hand  strings  at  the  top  of  the  cross 
on  the  10"  strip  and  the  foot  strings  to  a  strip  of  wood  6"  x  1".  When 
operating  the  figure  the  cross,  controller  is  supported  by  the  left  side. 

9.  Make  the  theater  of  thin  veneering.  A  collapsible  stage  6'  x  3'  x  4' 
is  convenient.  Have  a  curtain  across  the  front  on  a  wire  just  inside  the 
top  of  the  three  sections  together.— Louise  Beasley,  Statesville  Schools, 
Statesville. 

Modeling 

Clay  Modeling  With  Native  Clay.  Preparation  of  clay.  Break  into  small 
pieces,  pulverize,  and  sift  through  sieve  or  wire  to  remove  grit  and  sand. 
Add  small  amount  of  water,  form  into  large  lumps  and  pound  the  lumps 
against  a  flat  surface  several  times  to  remove  air  from  clay.  (This  process 
is  called  wedging.)  Divide  the  lumps  into  quantities  of  the  desired  size 
for  classroom  use  and  cover  with  damp  cloth.  An  old  stone  jar  is  a  good 
container.  Do  not  place  modeled  objects  over  radiator  or  direct  heat. — 
Jean  McIver  Lane,  Ardmore  School,  Winston-Salem. 

Plaster  Cast  from  a  Clay  Model.  (Suitable  for  upper  grades  and  high 
school  work.) 
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Materials  and  Procedure: 

1.  Place  the  clay  model  on  a  flat  slab  of  damp  plaster.  (It  is  best  to 
use  the  slab  on  which  the  modeling  was  done.) 

2.  Place  a  small,  strong,  linen  thread  around  the  clay  model  where  the 
division  of  the  two  parts  will  be  made. 

3.  Mix  the  plaster  of  Paris  with  water,  adding  plaster  until  it  begins  to 
float  on  top  of  the  water.  (One  must  learn  by  experience,  and  actual 
experimentation  to  determine  the  amount  of  plaster  to  be  added.) 

4.  Pour  the  plaster  on  the  clay  model  or  flip  it  on  with  the  fingers. 

5.  Completely  cover  the  model.  When  the  plaster  begins  to  look  shiny 
like  cake  icing)  pull  the  two  ends  of  the  linen  strings  so  that  the  mold 
will  be  separated  into  two  pieces. 

6.  Allow  the  plaster  to  set  until  firm.  Then  remove  from  the  clay 
model.    This  is  the  negative  from  which  the  positive  is  made. 

7.  Thoroughly  wash  the  mold  and  tie  together  in  preparation  of  pouring 
process. 

7.    Coat  the  inside  of  the  mold  with  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  soap. 

9.  Pour  the  plaster  into  the  mold  and  allow  to  set  thoroughly. 

10.  Remove  strings  and  tap  the  two  pieces  of  the  mold  gently  with  a 
hammer  until  they  are  free  from  the  model. 

11.  Finish  the  model  by  removing  any  seams  which  may  be  left  by  the 
mold  sections. — Mrs.  Roberts,  Rosa  Edwards  School,  Hendersonville. 

Molding  with  Asbestos.  Mix  powdered  asbestos  with  enough  water  to 
make  it  moist  so  that  it  will  stand  up  like  hills  and  mountains.  Draw  maps 
on  cardboard;  use  the  asbestos  mixture  for  making  mountains.  Paint  with 
water  paints  when  dry. — Mrs.  Margaret  Russ,  Shallotte  School,  Brunswick 
County. 

Plaster  of  Paris  Plaque.  There  are  three  kinds  of  plaster  of  Paris  used 
by  artists  for  making  molds  and  casts.  The  one  used  by  carpenters  for 
making  ornaments  is  the  kind  most  practical  for  school  use. 

Mixture:  Plaster  work  should  be  done  with  small  groups,  3  or  4  will  be 
a  good  start.  Use  a  glass,  earthenware  or  enamel  bowl  for  mixing  plaster 
of  Paris.  Fill  a  small  bowl  full  of  water.  Pour  plaster  in  this,  without 
stirring,  until  the  plaster  forms  a  pyramid  in  the  middle  of  bowl.  Then 
begin  to  stir  with  a  long  handle  spoon.  Stir  until  the  plaster  begins  to 
thicken  and  leaves  a  track  in  the  path  of  the  spoon. 

2.  Procedure: 

a.  Make  a  slab  of  clay  as  long  as  you  want  the  plaque.    6"  x  9"  x  1%" 
is  a  workable  size.    (A  support  on  the  sides  is  necessary.) 

b.  Into  the  clay  press  pine,  holly,  cedar  or  any  plant  which  has  body 
enough  not  to  break. 

c.  Pour  iy2"  thickness  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  while  pliable  add  a  hair- 
pin, string  or  wire  for  a  hanger. 

d.  Let  the  plaque  harden  and  dry,  then  shellac.    Raw  umber  may  be 
painted  on  after  shellac  is  dry. 

— Mrs.  Lois  Y.  Elliott,  Catawba  School,  Catawba  County. 

Modeling  with  Sawdust. 

1.    Materials  needed: 

a.  Sawdust. 

b.  Homemade  paste — y2  pt.  of  flour,  1  tsp.  alum,  1  tsp.  oil  of  cloves, 
1  qt.  of  water.    (Cook  flour  and  water  to  a  cream  consistency,  add 
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alum  a  minute  before  removing  from  fire  and  oil  of  cloves  immedi- 
ately afterwards.) 

c.  Paper  towels  or  tissue  paper. 

d.  Raffia  or  honeysuckle. 

e.  Powdered  paint. 

2.  Procedure: 

a.  Mix  sawdust  and  paste  to  a  consistency  that  may  form  objects. 

b.  Cover  the  object  with  paper  and  smooth  down. 

c.  Put  in  warm,  dry  place  several  days  or  until  thoroughly  dry.  Paint 
with  powdered  paint. 

If  a  charm  string  is  desired,  work  sawdust  mixture  around  a  doubled 
piece  of  raffia  or  honeysuckle,  leaving  long  ends — later  to  be  used  in  hanging 
up  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  fastening  together  to  make  the  string. 

The  sawdust  mixture  is  especially  adaptable  to  primary  grades,  since  it 
is  easier  to  make  and  easier  to  work  with  than  papier-mache. — Helen  B. 
English,  Monroe  School,  Monroe. 

Modeling  a  Relief  with  Salt  and  Flour.  Use  about  equal  proportions  of 
salt  and  flour  (a  little  more  salt)  and  mix  thoroughly.  The  amount  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  map  to  be  made.  A  map  of  South  America  about  18 
inches  from  north  to  south  would  require  about  three  cups  of  salt  and  flour 
mixture.  Pour  in  water  gradually  until  a  dough  is  formed  thick  enough 
to  drop  off  a  spoon  on  a  flat  surface  and  not  spread  noticeably. 

Outline  on  heavy  cardboard  the  country  or  continent  to  be  shown  and 
tack  the  cardboard  on  a  work  table  or  any  solid  surface  until  the  map  is 
thoroughly  dry.  (At  least  five  days  for  a  small  map.)  Mold  the  mixture 
on  the  outline  to  show  the  desired  features.  When  dry,  color  the  different 
features  with  powder  paints  or  water  colors.  If  the  map  is  loosened  from 
the  solid  surface  before  it  is  absolutely  dry,  it  will  warp. — Nancy  Hunter, 
Thompson  School,  Raleigh. 

Mural 

Making  a  Mural.  The  children  first  discuss  the  subject  which  they  plan 
to  show  in  their  mural.  They  then  decide  on  their  big  center  of  interest  and 
plan  the  rest  to  balance  accordingly.  They  take  each  subject  to  be  shown 
and  discuss  the  background  and  what  the  figures  will  be  doing.  The 
children  then  draw  the  various  figures  on  big  unprinted  newsprint.  Wrap- 
ping paper  used  for  the  mural  is  tacked  along  one  side  of  the  room.  The 
figures  which  the  children  have  drawn  are  now  cut  out  and  pinned  to  the 
paper  with  suggestions  from  the  class.  These  are  shifted  back  and  forth, 
grouped,  overlapped,  etc.,  until  the  best  possible  arrangement  has  been 
reached.  The  original  figures  are  then  reproduced  on  the  paper.  The 
background  is  sketched  in.  The  question  of  what  color  to  make  predominate 
is  decided  upon,  and  which  colors  to  be  grayed  to  lend  predominance  to  im- 
portant figures.  Each  child  usually  colors  his  own  figure  after  the  colors 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  class.  Every  child  should  do  some  work  on 
the  mural  if  only  to  do  some  sky,  ground,  floor,  or  wall.  Colored  chalk  is 
the  best  medium,  cheapest,  and  quickest.  Colored  chalk  can  be  corrected  as 
often  as  liked.  White  chalk  rubbed  in  will  lighten  any  color,  black  chalk 
will  darken  any  color  (and  is  used  for  shading),  and  a  color  complement 
will  gray  a  color  and  lessen  the  intensity.  Many  criticism  discussions  from 
the  group  should  take  place  during  the  project— Mrs.  Anna  M.  Reeves, 
Greensboro  City  Schools. 
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Papier-Mache  Work 

Making  Papier-Mache  Pulp.  Tear  one  pound  of  newspapers  into  small 
pieces  not  more  than  an  inch  square.  Add  sufficient  water  to  dampen. 
Boil  the  mass  until  it  has  become  a  pulp.  Cool,  squeeze  out  the  water,  and 
set  the  pulp  aside  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry,  crumble  it  with  the 
fingers  and  add  one  ounce  of  shredded  asbestos  and  twenty  teaspoons 
of  dry  casein  glue  (obtainable  at  hardware  store).  Mix  well  and  put 
through  a  meat  chopper. 

Before  the  mixture  is  used,  moisten  it  with  water  to  the  right  con- 
sistency for  modeling.  Papier-mache  will  stick  to  glass,  wood,  iron,  or  any 
substance.  When  dry  it  may  be  painted. — N.  J.  Lash  and  M.  N.  Jordon, 
Monroe  School,  Monroe. 

Modeling  a  Bowl.  Many  parts  of  this  art  technique  allow  opportunities 
for  creative  planning  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Choosing  the  article  to 
make,  modeling  the  clay  form,  selecting  the  colors,  and  decorating  the 
papier-mache  object  may  each  be  individual  expressions  of  the  children. 

Materials  needed  are  clay,  or  some  substitute  for  a  foundation,  paper 
torn  in  small  pieces,  water,  paste,  and  a  small  amount  of  grease.  Grease 
the  foundation  or  form  well.  Smooth  the  paper  mass  in  even  layers  over 
the  form.  Spread  each  layer  with  paste  before  another  layer  is  added. 
Ten  or  twelve  layers  are  usually  enough. 

When  the  papier-mache  is  entirely  dry,  lift  it  with  care  from  the 
foundation  of  an  object  like  a  bowl.  Loosen  the  paper  from  the  edges.  If 
the  whole  form  is  surrounded  with  papier-mache,  cut  through  the  center  of 
the  article  and  lift  one  half  off  at  a  time.  Paste  the  halves  together  with 
strips  of  paper,  and  dry  before  more  work  can  be  done.  Sandpaper  the 
loose  edges.  Use  either  powder,  tempera,  or  enamel  paint.  Powder  or 
tempera  paint  may  be  waxed  or  shellacked  for  a  more  durable  finish. — 
Carolyn  Hines,  Cecil  School,  Lexington. 

Map  and  Contour  Drawings. 

1.  Tear  newspapers  into  small  bits  (about  one  inch  square),  pour  hot 
water  to  cover  and  soak  about  24  hours. 

2.  Squeeze  out  the  pulp. 

3.  Use  3  parts  pulp,  1  part  flour,  and  Vs  part  salt. 

4.  Model  the  map  with  papier-mache  pulp  over  an  outline  drawn  on 
heavy  cardboard  or  wood. 

5.  Paint  when  dry,  if  desired,  using  colored  paints  or  white  colored  with 
chalk. — Mildred  Hamilton  and  Esther  Lominack,  Warsaw  School,  Duplin 
County. 

Papier-Mache  Animals. 

1.  Soak  newspaper  in  water  until  thoroughly  saturated;  drain;  work 
into  pulp. 

2.  Use  hard  finish  stiff  pasteboard  to  cut  animals  desired  size  and 
shape. 

3.  Cover  pasteboard  forms  with  papier-mache  and  shape. 

4.  Add  tail  and  mane,  or  paper,  hair  or  yarn,  eyes  of  buttons  and  ears 
of  cardboard  covered  with  papier-mache. 

5.  Dry  two  or  three  days.  Paint  with  poster  paint,  shellac. — Abbie 
Sutherland,  Southern  Pines,  Moore  County. 
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Papier-Mache  Puppet  Head.  Use  six  inches  of  an  old  broom  handle. 
Nail  to  a  wood  block.  On  this  stick,  model  a  head  of  clay.  Cut  strips  of 
newspapers.  Make  a  paste  of  flour  and  water.  Cover  clay  head  with  lard 
or  coldcream.  Soak  strips  of  newspapers  in  paste  and  cover  the  head. 
Next  cover  the  head  with  paper  soaked  in  paste.  Alternate  until  four 
layers  have  covered  head.  Use  paper  toweling  for  the  fifth  and  last  layer. 
When  this  is  real  dry,  take  paper  head  from  clay  by  slitting  across  the  top 
from  ear  to  ear.  After  this  is  off,  paste  two  halves  of  head  back  together 
with  strips  of  paper  toweling.  Head  is  now  ready  for  painting  and  for  hair 
to  be  pasted  on. — Misses  Warren,  Coble,  Weal,  Maple  Avenue  School,  Bur- 
lington. 

Painting  On  Glass 

Glass  Painting  In  Black. 

1.  Materials:  Black  enamel,  very  small  brush  trimmed  down  until  it  will 
make  a  very  fine  line.  1  larger  brush,  glass,  passe-partout  tape  for 
binding. 

2.  Procedure:  (a)  Pupils  sketch  pictures  on  paper,  (b)  Place  picture 
under  glass  and  draw  lines  on  glass  with  brush,  (c)  When  dry,  frame 
with  side  which  has  enamel  on  inside. 

Animals,  ships,  and  trees  in  silhouette  are  suggestions. 

— Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler,  Woodfln  School,  Buncombe  County. 

Printing 

Potato  Printing.  Use  either  Irish  or  sweet  potato.  Cut  the  potato  to 
give  the  largest  flat  surface.  Carve  on  the  potato  surface  the  design  desired. 
Cover  design  with  paint  each  time  it  is  stamped  on  materials.  Water  colors, 
powder  paint,  or  ink  may  be  used. 

Designs  made  in  this  way  are  very  satisfactory  for  note-books,  and  for 
curtains  made  of  unbleached  domestic.  Blue  paper,  white  ink,  and  star 
design,  make  attractive  Christmas  decoration. — Alice  Clark,  Clarkton, 
Bladen  County. 

Spatter  Painting  with  Screen  Wire.  The  materials  required  are  a  stiff 
toothbrush,  a  large  piece  of  screen  wire,  a  box  as  large  as  the  product  de- 
sired, and  design  patterns  and  paint — tempera,  water  color  or  ink.  Sketch 
the  design  desired  on  paper.  Place  the  paper  for  the  picture  flat  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Fit  the  screen  over  the  top  of  the  box,  and  bend  the 
wire  over  the  edges  firmly.  Dip  the  brush  lightly  in  the  paint  and  brush 
briskly  across  the  screen.  (The  paint  will  fall  to  the  paper  in  tiny  drops 
and  will  gradually  cover  the  entire  page,  pattern  and  all,  with  a  smooth 
even  color.)  Avoid  letting  large  drops  fall  from  the  brush.  Use  two  or 
more  colors  together  on  the  same  picture  for  unusual  effects,  if  desired. 
When  the  color  appears  smooth,  lift  the  pattern  carefully  from  the  paper,  and 
lay  the  picture  on  a  flat  surface  to  dry. — M.  Phillips,  Laurinburg  School, 
Laurinburg. 

Block  Printing 

Block  Printing  and  Its  Uses.  Make  simple  designs  with  children  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  school.  Use  subjects  from  history,  health,  com- 
munity, or  any  other  life  interest.  Work  out  the  design  on  paper  and  transfer 
to  linoleum. 
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Plain  battleship  linoleum  is  economical  and  satisfactory  for  block  print- 
ing. Spread  printer's  ink  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  roll  out  evenly  with  a 
brayer,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  too  much  ink.  Roll  brayer  over  the 
surface  of  the  pattern  and  the  linoleum  is  ready  for  stamping. 

Cut  clearly  the  design  to  be  stamped.  In  a  repeat  design  see  that  each 
repeat  ties  up  with  the  preceding  one  on  all  sides. 

Usually  the  more  contrast  in  the  design,  the  more  interesting  it  will  be. — 
Principal  and  teachers,  Central  School,  Albemarle. 

Note:    Directions,  Art  Appreciation  Textbooks,  Part  VII,  page  7,  are  very 
specific. 

Block  Printing.  Needed  materials :  Table  for  cutting,  linoleum,  brayer, 
ink,  water,  glass  or  tile  slab,  paper,  black  tempera  paint  and  crayon. 

First  introduce  the  materials  and  give  a  short  demonstration  of  how  they 
work.  Let  the  children  handle  the  tools,  the  linoleum  and  blocks.  Paint  a 
design  with  black  paint  on  paper.  Make  small  strokes  that  later  can  be 
cut  with  the  tool.    Be  sure  of  good  balance  of  dark  and  light. 

Either  paint  or  draw  with  black,  hard  pressed  crayons  on  the  un-cut 
linoleum  block.  The  part  of  the  linoleum  which  does  not  have  paint  or 
crayon  on  it  is  cut  out  about  1/16  of  an  inch  deep,  leaving  the  black  design 
standing  free  to  catch  the  ink. 

In  inking  the  block,  put  Vz  teaspoon  of  printer's  ink  in  the  center  of  glass 
or  tile  slab.  Roll  the  ink  over  the  slab  with  brayer  until  the  ink  grips  the 
brayer  as  it  is  pulled  from  the  slab.  Roll  the  inked  brayer  over  the  cut 
linoleum  until  the  raised  part  is  covered  with  ink.  Place  the  block  with 
the  inked  side  down  on  the  printing  paper.  Roll  firmly  with  dry  brayer  on 
top  of  the  paper  to  make  the  ink  adhere  to  the  paper — Mrs.  Shields,  Ranger 
School,  Cherokee  County. 

Block  Printing  Technique.  Printing  may  be  done  on  white  or  colored 
papers,  cloth  or  wood.  Colored  paper  may  be  printed  and  the  light  areas 
painted  in  with  colors  by  hand.  It  is  interesting  to  experiment  with  the 
tools  to  understand  the  type  of  line  they  will  make.  This  helps  you  to 
interpret  your  design.  You  may  desire  to  produce  a  white  line  print,  that 
is,  the  design  will  be  incised.  The  line  or  design  area  will  be  cut  into  the 
block.  Or  you  may  desire  a  black  line  print  by  cutting  around  the  line 
or  mass.  Experimenting  in  this  way  allows  for  many  combinations  of  light 
and  dark  lines.— D.  Mayfield,  F.  B.  John  School,  Salisbury. 

Paste  Recipe 

How  to  Make  Paste. 

1.  Materials: 

a.  1  pint  of  flour  c.  1  tablespoon  of  powdered  alum 

b.  3  pints  of  water  d.  10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves 

2.  Procedure:  Mix  the  flour  with  water  to  a  creamy  thickening.  Avoid 
lumps.  Put  the  remainder  of  the  water  on  to  boil.  When  the  water  with 
alum  added  is  boiling,  slowly  add  the  thickening.  Stir  constantly.  Let  cook 
until  like  starch.  Add  oil  of  cloves  to  preserve  and  seal. — Mrs.  Maurie  S. 
Pitts,  Davidson  County. 
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Points  in  Pasting. 

1.  Materials:  Small  piece  of  cardboard  for  paste,  large  sheet  of  paper 
for  desk  protection,  ruler,  clean  ink  blotter,  design,  and  paper  on  which  to 
paste  design.  A  flat  paddle  or  brush  to  get  paste  out  of  jar.  A  paste  brush 
for  spreading. 

2.  Procedure: 

a.  Put  a  small  amount  of  paste  on  paddle  or  brush. 

b.  Put  the  material  correctly  on  poster,  paper  or  object  on  which  it  is 
to  be  pasted,  draw  lightly  guide  lines  around  corners. 

c.  Spread  paste  evenly  but  thinly  around  the  outside  of  a  large  design, 
or  over  all  of  a  small  design.    Work  quickly. 

d.  Press  the  design  firmly  with  a  blotter,  smoothing  out  all  wrinkles; 
weigh  it  down  if  necessary. 

— Ruth  Mirick,  Rockford  School,  Mt.  Airy. 

Picture  Plaque 

Made  from  Plaster  of  Paris. 

1.  Mix  powdered  plaster  of  Paris  with  water  to  a  working  consistency. 

2.  Pour  mixture  into  a  small  square  box,  round  box,  soup  bowl  or  saucer. 
Allow  it  to  harden. 

3.  Paint  scene  or  any  design  on  plaque  with  crayons,  tempera,  or  water 
color;  shellac  the  plaque  if  desired. 

4.  Put  hamper  of  wire  cord  or  hair  pin  in  the  back  of  the  plaque  before 
it  dries. 

Raised  Plaque  Using  Clay  Base. 

1.  Put  clay  of  workable  consistency  in  box  or  bowl.  Make  a  design  on 
the  clay  using  fingers,  pencils,  scissors,  or  other  tool. 

2.  Pour  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water  over  clay. 

3.  When  plaster  of  Paris  has  hardened,  separate  it  from  the  clay.  Wash 
plaque  clean. 

4.  Paint  raised  parts  of  plaque  with  water  colors  of  tempera  paint. 

— Martha  Burns,  Whiteville,  Columbus  County. 

Puppet 

Making  Puppet  Head. 

1.  Model  head  from  clay.    (Features  large.) 

2.  Rub  cold  cream,  lard  or  linseed  oil  over  head. 

3.  Cut  paper  towels  or  newspapers  into  strips  and  soak  in  thin  paste. 

a.  Put  on  five  layers.    Place  each  layer  in  an  opposite  direction. 

b.  Let  dry  about  two  days. 

4.  Cut  the  head  into  two  pieces  at  the  largest  part. 

a.  Take  clay  out  and  put  the  head  back  together. 

b.  Paint  with  tempera  paint  and  shellac. 

5.  Mix  yellow  and  orange  (flesh  color)  to  paint  the  puppet's  face. 

— Louise  Asbury,  Southport,  Brunswick  County. 

Seed  Mats 

Seed  Mats.  Seed  mats  can  be  made  from  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
Children  like  to  experiment  with  them  and  develop  patterns' designs. 
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Making  Table  Mats  Out  of  Local  Seeds 
Materials  needed:    Pumpkin  or  other  seeds,  thoroughly  dried.    For  corn 
(thoroughly  dried),  use  No.  40  thread,  thimble,  needle.    Start  in  the  center. 
Thread  sixteen  seeds  on  a  double  thread.    Set  through  the  pointed  ends 
of  the  seeds.    Tie  securely  with  three  knots  in  the  thread. 

For  the  second  row,  sew  two  seeds  between  each  two  in  the  circle  just 
completed.  Fasten  well.  The  third  row  consists  of  48  seeds  added  in 
groups  of  3.  Continue  in  this  way,  adding  one  seed  each  time  to  each 
group.    Make  six  rows  of  seeds. 

When  adding  the  seventh  row,  use  kernels  of  corn  (colored  corn  pre- 
ferred) instead  of  seeds  in  every  other  group.  (The  corn  is  not  necessary 
but  it  gives  a  "finished"  appearance  to  the  mat.) — Teachers,  Vance  Street 
School,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Shadow  Box 

A  Shadow  Box.  Paint  a  packing  box  any  dark  color.  Use  the  box  as  a 
stage.  Paint  a  suitable  background  on  paper.  Any  kind  of  scene  can  be 
made  and  exhibited  in  the  box — for  example,  a  jungle  scene  with  wild 
animals  modeled  from  clay.  Use  natural  vegetation.  A  frame  put  around 
the  box  adds  to  it.  Christmas  scenes  are  favorites  with  children. — Mrs. 
W.  J.  Gulledge,  Central  School,  Wadesboro. 

Tie  and  Dye 

Tie  and  Dye.  Tie  folds  in  the  materials  so  that  the  parts  tied  do  not 
take  the  dye  except  as  a  little  may  seep  in  under  the  cords  which  tie  it. 

To  make  designs  tie  the  material  into  different  shapes  with  tape  or  cords, 
or  tie  different  shaped  objects  (buttons,  cubes,  matches,  pebbles,  etc.)  inside 
the  folds  or  roll.  Fold  the  material  to  be  dyed  according  to  the  number  of 
times  the  design  is  to  be  repeated.  For  scarfs,  lunchcloths,  etc.,  use  about 
four  repeats.    Fold  the  material  first  in  halves  and  then  in  quarters. 

Unbleached  muslin,  voiles,  pongees,  silks,  or  other  materials  may  be  used. 
(Old  sheets  are  fine  for  experimenting  purposes.) — Teachers,  Morven  School, 
Anson  County. 

Terrarium 

How  to  Make  a  Small  Terrarium.  Fill  a  pyrex  pie  plate  or  bowl  with 
rich  dirt,  heaped  up  in  the  middle.  Plant  in  this  a  combination  of  colea, 
Jerusalem  cherries,  and  small  ferns.  Turn  a  candy,  battery,  or  other  jar  over 
this.  Put  moss  and  small  vines  on  the  outer  edge  of  dish.  It  will  grow 
the  year  round.  A  combination  of  pink  geraniums,  ageratum,  and  small 
ferns  is  beautiful. 

Such  plants  help  to  make  the  classroom  or  the  home  attractive. — Mrs. 
W.  J.  Gulledge,  Central  School,  Wadesboro. 

Weaving  Loom  Rugs  and  Fabrics 

Materials — Cost  and  Operation.  Obtain  a  loom  and  bench.  (The  cost 
of  our  loom  and  bench,  installed,  with  four  days  teaching  service  was:  Loom, 
$55.00;  Teaching  Service,  $20.00.  A  very  durable  loom.)  Looms  are  obtain- 
able from  $7.95  up  in  cost.    Secure  a  sturdy  one. 
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1.  Materials  for  rugs: 

(1)  Thread  for  warp,  No.  8 — 4  ply  hard  twist. 

(2)  Looper  clips  (or  rags  torn  in  %"  strips)  lengthwise. 

2.  Cost  : 

Thread  is  approximately  25  cents  per  pound;  clips,  5  cents  per  pound  un- 
finished, 15  cents  in  color.   Approximate  cost  of  rug  24"  x  48": 


3.  Operation: 

Do  plain  or  pattern  weaving  by  threading  the  harnesses  for  pattern  weav- 
ing. Follow  a  chart  for  first  designs.  Towels  and  other  fabric  items  may 
be  woven  by  the  change  of  the  thread  for  the  warp  and  material  for  filler. 
— Mrs.  Annie  Laurie  McDonald,  Westmore  School,  Hickory. 


V2  lb.  of  thread 
iy2  lb.  of  clips... 
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ART  MATERIALS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Art  materials  are  of  two  types — those  that  must  be  purchased 
and  those  that  may  be  collected  which  do  not  cost  anything. 
Every  school  needs  the  materials  that  have  to  be  purchased. 
Every  resourceful  teacher  and  group  of  children  will  collect  and 
utilize  materials  that  do  not  cost  anything.  Heavy  wrapping 
paper,  cardboards,  packing  cartons,  paper,  wood  and  tin  con- 
tainers, pine  cones,  gourds,  inner  tubing  of  tires,  old  sheets  of 
tin,  broken  glass  window  panes,  coat  hangers,  and  wooden  kegs 
are  a  few  items  used.  The  following  listings,  however,  will  aid 
teachers  and  principals  in  the  selection  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
purchasable  art  materials. 

Some  materials  listed  herein  are  not  available  on  contract. 
The  cost  given  herein  is  approximate,  not  State  contract.  Some 
materials  will  cost  more;  some  may  be  obtained  for  less.  The 
annual  expenditure  will  not  be  so  high  after  a  basic  supply  has 
once  been  obtained.  Some  items,  such  as  brushes,  will  be  usable 
the  second  year.  The  consumable  items  listed  may  cost  more. 
Schools  having  more  funds  available  will  want  additional  sup- 
plies. In  each  superintendent's  office  there  is  a  current  list  of  art 
materials  which  are  available  on  contract. 

IMPORTANT :  In  order  to  get  State  contract  prices  one  must 
use  the  State  Purchase  Order  form  which  is  supplied  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  by  the  State  School  Commission.  The 
superintendent  must  fill  the  order  form  and  sign  the  purchase 
order.  When  a  school  orders  an  individual  amount  or  a  small 
supply  and  has  the  order  sent  directly  to  the  school,  the  postage 
is  high  and  soon  surpasses  the  savings  effected  by  the  State 
contract.  But,  where  the  superintendent  of  schools  assembles 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  orders  the  material  in  bulk,  has  it  sent 
to  a  central  place  from  which  it  is  distributed,  there  is  great 
saving  in  using  the  State  contract  materials. 

(Publication  No.  230,  Public  School  Laws,  Section  23,  page 
21,  Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies,  states  the  regulation 
regarding  the  use  of  State  Contract  Material.) 

1.  The  State  Contract  Certification  is  in  each  superinten- 
dent's office — use  the  last  certification  received. 

2.  Prices  therein  for  each  article  are  quoted  from  one  or 
more  contractors. 

3.  Names  of  distributors  are  given  on  page  1  of  each  cer- 
tification. 
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NOTE :  Free  Books.  One  drawing  book  should  be  furnished  for 
each  child  in  a  grade  where  there  is  only  one  section  of 
that  grade.  Where  there  are  two  sections  of  a  grade, 
one  art  book  should  be  furnished  for  each  child  in  the 
largest  section.  Where  there  are  three  or  four  sections 
of  a  grade,  two  sets  will  be  provided.  The  texts  fur- 
nished free  at  this  time  are  the  Art  Appreciation  Text- 
books. 

A.    MATERIALS  TO  BE  PURCHASED. 


Minimum  Amount  of  Materials  Needed  for  a  One,  Three,  Five  or  Seven 
Teacher  School.    The  Cost  Given  is  Approximate  (Not  Contract). 
Expect  a  Nominal  Increase  in  Future  Prices. 


Materials 

Approximate 
Cost  Per 

1  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

3  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

5  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

7  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

A.  Paper: 
1.  Newsprint.    - 

500  sheets 

a.  18"x24"   

.80 

500  sht. 

500  sht. 

500  sht. 

b.  24"x36"  

1.60 

500  sht. 

500  sht. 

500  sht. 

2.  Drawing  paper  9"x  12"  

1 00  sheets 

a.  White  

.23 

200  sht. 

300  sht. 

300  sht. 

500  sht. 

.11 

200  sht. 

300  sht. 

300  sht. 

500  sht. 

3.  Bogus 

a.  12"  x  18"    - 

250  sheets 

.65 

250  sht. 

250  sht. 

500  sht. 

h.  18" x  24"   

1.30 

250  sht. 

250  sht. 

500  sht. 

4.  Construction  and  Poster ( 

a.  Red  

r  xi2" 

50  sheets 
.14 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

b.  Blue  

.12 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

.12 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

.12 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

e.  Purple  

.12 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

f.  Black  

.14 

50  sht. 

50  sht. 

100  sht. 

150  sht. 

5.  Tagboard  (buff)    

100  sheets 

a.  18"x24"   

1.25 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

100  sht 

b.  24"x36"   

1.50 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

6.  Hectograph 

SU"  Y  11"   

500  sheets 

.45 

500  sht. 

500  sht. 

1,000  sht. 

1,000  sht. 

B.  Paint: 
1.  Powder  Paint  package— 1 

Pt. 

1  lb. 

.35 

1  lb. 

2  1b. 

3  lb. 

5  1b. 

b.  Blue  

.25 

1  lb. 

2  1b. 

3  lb. 

5  1b. 

.20 

1  lb. 

2  1b. 

3  1b. 

5  1b. 

.25 

1  lb. 

21b. 

3  1b. 

51b. 

.35 

1  lb. 

21b. 

3  lb. 

4  1b. 

.25 

1  lb. 

2  1b. 

3  1b. 

5  1b. 

2.  Show  card  paint  (grades  4  to  7  only) 

1  lb. 

.35 

8  oz. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

21b. 

b.  Blue  

.35 

8  oz. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

21b. 

.35 

8  oz. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

21b. 

.35 

8  oz. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

2  1b. 

.35 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

.35 

lib. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

.35 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

21b. 

.35 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

2  1b. 
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Minimum  Amount  of  Materials  Needed — Continued 


1  Teacher 

3  Teacher 

5  Teacher 

7  Teacher 

Materials 

Approximate 

School 

School 

School 

School 

Cost  Per 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

3.  Finger  paint 

1  pt. 

.75 

Hpt. 

Hpt. 

1  pt. 

2pt. 

b.  Blue  

.75 

Hpt. 

lAvi. 

1  pt. 

2pt. 

c.  Yellow  .   

.75 

Kpt. 

Mpt. 

1  pt. 

2pt. 

.75 

72  P*f 

72  P*« 

^Pt. 

2pt. 

.75 

Hpt. 

Hpt. 

1  pt. 

4.  Water  colors— metal  box,  8  colors 

1  doz.  bxs. 

2.10 

1  doz. 

2  doz. 

3  doz. 

4  doz. 

5.  Crayons 

a.  Waxed  (kindergarten) ...  .  .  ... 

1.50 

1  doz. 

2  doz. 

3  doz. 

3  doz. 

b.  Waxed  (standard)..  

.60 

1  doz. 

2  doz. 

4  doz. 

6  doz. 

c.  Pressed  (primary)  

1.50 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

d.  Pressed  (standard)              ..  - 

.90 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

6.  Poster  crayons  4"  x  1"  

3  doz. 

9  colors              -  -   

1.00 

2  bxs. 

2  bxs. 

C.    Paint  brushes: 

1  doz. 

1.  Flat  color  H"xl"  

.67 

2  doz. 

6  doz. 

10  doz. 

1  gross 

2.  Water  color 

a.  1  doz.  #3  

.30 

yi  doz. 

%/i  doz. 

IK  doz. 

2  doz. 

b.  1  doz.  #5 

.35 

x/i  doz. 

%  doz. 

\lA  doz. 

2  doz. 

c.  ldoz.  #7  

.45 

M  doz. 

%A  doz. 

\y2  doz. 

2  doz. 

d.  ldoz.  #9    

.63 

yi  doz. 

M  doz. 

W2  doz. 

2  doz. 

3.  Paste  Brushes 

1  doz. 

6"  x  V2"  bristle 

1  doz       

.22 

1  doz. 

2  doz. 

3  doz. 

4  doz. 

1  qt- 

Glass  qt.  jar    

.25 

2qt. 

6qt. 

10  qt. 

14  qt. 

or  gal.  pail  7_  -   

.75 

E.    Modeling  clay: 

1  lb. 

a.  Plastic   -     

.13 

101b. 

30  lb. 

40  lb. 

50  lb. 

251b.  bucket    

3.00 

b.  Clay  flour  25  lb  

.50 

251b. 

251b. 

501b. 

501b. 

F.    Lettering  pens: 

1  doz. 

Speedball   

.49 

H  doz. 

Yv  doz. 

1  doz. 

V/2  doz. 

Additional  Materials  Recommended  if  Funds  are  Available 


1.  Linoleum  blocks;   Ink  and  cutters. 

a.  Blocks 

1  doz.  1"  x  1"  

.18 

2"x2"  

.45 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

2  doz. 

3  doz. 

3"x4"  

.80 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

1  doz. 

b.  Ink 

4  oz.  tube 

.37 

ltube 

2  tubes 

2  tubes 

3  tubes 

c.  Cutters 

Set#l„.    

.25 

2  sets 

3  sets 

3  sets 

3  sets 

Set  #2    

.38 

2  sets 

2  sets 

3  sets 

3  sets 
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Minimum  Amount  of  Materials  Needed — Continued 


1  i  eacher 

o  i eacner 

o  i eacner 

7  Teacher 

JVLSXCFlSuS 

Approximate 

School 

School 

School 

School 

oost  Jrer 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

2.  Raffia 

1  lb. 

a.  Natural  

.35 

lib. 

1  lb. 

2  1b. 

2  1b. 

.48 

1  lb. 

lib. 

2  1b. 

21b. 

c.  Needles  package   ...   

.09 

Ipkg. 

1  pkg. 

1  pkg. 

Ipkg. 

3.  Sketching  pencils 

2B — 6H  10  degree  per  gross 

3.00 

XA  gross 

M  gross 

1  gross 

4.  Weaving  yarn 

1  lb. 

Filler  and  warp  

.45 

1  lb. 

21b. 

3  1b. 

41b. 

5.  General  purpose  art  paper 

50  sheets 

"Tru-Art"  (any  color)  12"  x  18". 

.23 

100  sht. 

300  sht. 

400  sht. 

500  sht. 

Alphatone  (buff)  12"  x  18" 

.14 

100  sht. 

300  sht. 

500  sht. 

700  sht. 

B.    SCRAP  OR  INEXPENSIVE  MATERIALS. 

1.  Magazines  and  other  periodicals  having  pictorial  features. 

2.  File  of  informational  bulletins  for  teachers'  and  pupils'  use 

3.  Boxes  for  filing  and  labeling  materials. 

4.  A  collection  of  clean,  old  clothing.  Odd  scraps  and  pieces  of  cloth, 
bits  of  yarn,  stockings,  old  sweaters,  and  the  like  for  use  in  study- 
ing textiles,  dyeing,  upholstering,  quilting,  rug  making,  designing, 
and  so  on. 

5.  Cotton  for  upholstering. 

6.  Such  articles  as  gourds,  small  boxes,  bottles,  tin  cans,  glass  panes, 
pine-cones,  pieces  of  wire,  candle  butts,  broken  phonograph  or 
dictaphone  records.    (For  use  in  carving.) 

7.  Odd  bits  of  chalk,  ground,  mixed  with  water  to  use  for  paint. 

8.  Honeysuckle  vines  skinned  for  weaving. 

9.  Native  clay  prepared  for  use. 

10.    Odd  pieces  and  kinds  of  paper  and  construction  board. 


SELECTING  PROFESSIONAL  READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 


The  teacher  and  principal  are  often  confronted  with  what  are 
the  best  selections  to  make  in  professional  art  books  from  a 
limited  amount  of  money.  In  this,  as  in  other  areas,  one  book 
can  scarcely  be  the  best  one  in  each  of  its  topics.  In  this  subject, 
too,  where  so  much  difference  is  felt  on  what,  when,  and  how, 
sl  teacher  needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  as  many 
people  as  possible  who  have  been  successful  in  the  field. 

In  making  selections  there  are  several  things  to  know:  The 
type  of  material  on  Art  Education  which  the  school  now  owns  in 
its  professional  library;  who  the  authors  are  of  the  books  now 
owned;  the  copyright  dates  of  the  publications;  and  whether 
these  works  give  a  point  of  view  for  art  work  in  keeping  with 
the  best  trends  in  current  practice. 

A  school  needs  three  types  of  reading:  First,  a  type  that 
describes  an  integrated  program  of  art  functioning  in  the  life  of 
the  child  and  the  school;  second,  one  which  gives  background 
information  on  art  presented  clearly  enough  that  a  teacher  with- 
out being  an  art  specialist  can  learn  more  about  art;  third,  a 
type  which  gives  examples  of  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
descriptions  of  needed  tools,  and  some  suggestions  in  the  use  of 
them.  The  annotations  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  below  should  give 
assistance  to  teachers  in  selecting  a  professional  library  that  will 
meet  the  three  needs  named  here. 

In  Group  I,  ten  books  are  suggested  that  present  mainly  a 
philosophy  of  art  in  the  elementary  school,  or  factual  background 
in  art  principles,  or  a  combination  of  each.  Group  II  is  chiefly 
on  activities  and  materials.  Group  III  presents  more  advanced 
readings.  Group  IV  are  books  on  art  in  architecture,  interior 
decoration,  and  landscape  design.  Group  V  gives  a  few  books 
devoted  to  special  subjects. 

Art  bibliography 

Group  I 

Note:    Books  mainly  on  point  of  view  and  background  for  teachers  on  art 
information.    Two  asterisks  indicate  first  choices. 
Cole,  Natalie  R.    The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.   1940.   John  Day. 

The  book  depends  right  much  on  "praise"  helping  the  child.  A 
"hands  off"  policy  with  little  direction  for  the  child  in  principles, 
but  much  help  in  the  building  up  of  ideas.  A  good  book  to  own 
along  with  others. 

2.    Fallis,  Edwina.     The  Child  and  Things.    1940.  World. 

Particularly  fine  for  the  early  years  of  school,  as  it  presents  the 
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child  purposefully  creating,  the  tools  (materials)  needed,  and  the 
use  of  the  product  in  the  child's  development. 
**3.  Haggerty,  M.  E.  Art  a  Way  of  Life.  1935.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis.  43  p. 
A  publication  by  the  Owatonna  Art  Education  project  designed  to 
find  new  materials  and  methods  for  art  education  in  the  schools. 
Perhaps  the  most  stirring  and  condensed  point  of  view  on  Art  in 
Life. 

4.  Faulkner,  Ziegfeld,  Hill.    Art  Today.    1941.  Holt. 

An  introduction  to  the  fine  and  functional  arts. 

5.  Hartman  and  Shumaker.    Creative  Expression.     1932.     John  Day. 

Edited  for  the  Progressive  Education  Association. 
Four  sections  in  the  book  illustrating  the  development  of  children 
in  the  arts — Art,  Music,  Literature,  and  Dramatics.    Presented  in 
readable  and  illustrated  form.    Creative  Expression  Through  Art, 
pages  1-66,  exceedingly  fine  for  an  integrative  point  of  view. 

6.  Mathias,  Margaret  E.    The  Beginnings  of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools. 

1924.  Scribner. 

A  book  that  pictures  responses  of  children  as  they  take  place  in 
art  work.  Materials  to  work  with  and  aids  in  their  use  are 
given.  The  Art  Curriculum  and  summary  of  art  principles  are 
invaluable  for  teachers  of  kindergarten  and  early  elementary 
years. 

**7.    Mathias,  Margaret  E.    The  Teaching  of  Art.    1932.  Scribner. 

Exceptional.  For  a  teacher  desiring  illustrations  of  children's 
work,  informational  background  on  principles  and  statements  on 
child  development,  this  book  is  worthy. 

8.  Mathias,  Margaret  E.    Art  in  the  Elementary  School.   1929.  Scribner. 

Good  information  but  not  so  illustrated  and  graphic  with  words 
as  the  above  book. 

9.  Nicholas,  Mawhood,  Trilling.    Art  Activities  in  the  Modern  School. 

1937.  Macmillan. 

These  authors  believe  in  creative  expressions  in  which  the  child 
shows  advancement.  While  one  would  not  agree  with  all  the 
theories  in  technique  and  philosophy  presented,  they  are  ex- 
pressed as  a  challenge  for  the  art  teacher  to  accept  or  reject.  A 
book  devised  mainly  for  help  in  teaching  art. 
c10.    Todd  and  Gale.    Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School. 

1933.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 
A  book  that  makes  its  philosophy  of  art  alive  as  a  part  of  develop- 
ing individuals.   Many  examples  of  children's  work.   No  discussion 
of  art  principles  as  such  nor  information  on  them,  worthy. 


Group  II 

1.  Bonser  and  Mossman.    Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools.  1938. 

Macmillan. 

A  good  discussion  on  the  organization  of  industrial  arts  in  a  pro- 
gram. Graphic  descriptions  of  arts  and  crafts  in  foods,  clothing, 
shelter,  utensils,  records,  tools,  and  machines  that  become  a  part 
of  the  regular  topics  for  grades  I-VI.  A  wide  variety  of  practical 
art-crafts  illustrated.  Emphasizes  the  historical  time  line  develop- 
ment in  crafts. 

2.  Dobbs,  Ella  V.    First  Steps  in  Weaving.    1938.  Macmillan. 

A  book  planned  for  those  old  or  young  who  desire  to  know  the 
processes  of  weaving,  its  terms,  tools  and  procedure.  More  helpful 
for  grades  VI-VIII. 
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3.  Dougherty,  John  Wolfe.    Pottery  Made  Easy.    1939.    Bruce  Publishing 

Co. 

This  book  presents  handwork  in  clay,  pottery  technique,  making 
hand  molds,  operating  kilns.    More  useful  for  grades  VI-X. 

4.  Frankenfield,  Henry.    Block  Printing  With  Linoleum.    1936.  Howard 

Hunt  Pen  Co.,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Gaba,  Lester.    Soap  Carving.    1940.    Studio  Publications,  Inc.,  381 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Directions  and  basic  materials  with  some  pointers  on  how  to  begin 
and  proceed.    Illustrative  plates. 

6.  Jenkins,  R.  Horace.    Practical  Pottery.    1941.    Bruce  Publishing  Com- 

pany. 

An  historical  background  in  pottery  making.  Descriptions  in 
pottery  from  clay  preparation  to  commercial  pottery  work.  Best 
for  teachers  and  grades  V-X. 

7.  Lemos,  Pedro.    The  Art  Teacher.    1939.    The  Davis  Brothers. 

No  help  in  seeing  art  creatively  as  a  part  of  units  of  work.  A 
large  collection  of  drawings  with  descriptions  of  how  to  do  them. 
Shows  a  great  variety  of  illustrations  of  each  topic. 

8.  Mochrie,  Elsie.    Simple  Weaving.    Manual  Arts  Press. 

Helpful  suggestions  on  tools  and  the  beginning  processes. 
**9.    Newkirk,  Louis  V.    Integrated  Handwork  for  Elementary  Schools. 

1940.  Silver. 

The  book  begins  forceful  statements  on  the  function  and  place  of 
handwork  as  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  school.  Helpful 
on  teaching  procedures.  An  excellent  teachers'  guide  in  hand- 
work techniques.  Drawing  illustrations.  Equipment  needs  are 
listed.  Good  for  years  I-VIL 
10.    Wheeler,  Ida  W.    Playing  With  Clay.    1940.  Macmillan. 

Descriptive  illustrations  given  in  pleasurable  reading  form.  Valu- 
able information  for  teachers  of  grades  I-VIII. 

Group  HI 

Note:    A  group  of  books  on  more  advanced  level  or  for  teachers  and  students 
who  have  had  training  in  art. 

1.  Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum.    The  Visual  Arts  in 

General  Education.  1940.  Appleton. 
Deals  particularly  with  the  adolescent  and  his  development.  Little 
discussion  of  units,  activities,  or  principles.  A  publication  of  many 
ideas  on  what  to  do;  few  aids  on  how  to  do.  Not  so  helpful  in 
steps  in  the  process  but  very  good  in  picturing  the  finished  product. 
Material  for  high  school  and  adults. 

2.  Hillyer  and  Huey.    A  Child's  History  of  Art.    1940.  Appleton. 

An  appealing  history  of  art  for  students  and  adults. 
**3.    Kaltenbach,  G.  E.    Dictionary  of  Pronunciations  of  Artists'  Names. 
The  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Fifteen-hundred  or  more  artists,  their  nationalities  and  dates. 
**4.    Lee,  Kathryn  Dean.    Adventuring  in  Art.    1939.  Appleton. 

Art  material  to  supplement  the  knowledge  acquired  through  the 
activity  program.    Tested  in  the  University  High  School,  Chicago. 
Illustrations  by  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pupils. 
5.    Mayer,  Ralph.    The  Artists  Handbook  of  Materials  and  Techniques. 

1941.  Viking  Press,  New  York. 

Excellent  source  material  for  teachers  and  advanced  students. 
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Presents  pigments,  oil  painting,  water  color,  pastel,  murals,  home- 
made materials  and  how  to  apply  them. 
**6.    Pearson,  Ralph  M.    The  New  Ar£  Education.    1941.  Harper. 

A  good  discourse  on  the  old  and  new  art  education;  creative 
painting  technique  design  and  application.  Illustrated.  Empha- 
sizes defining  terms.  Better  for  pupils  and  teachers  with  some 
training. 

7.  Payant,  Felix.    Create  Something.    1939.  Design  Publishing  Company. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Many  ideas  on  what  to  do — few  aids  on  how  to  do.  Illustrated 
work  in  arts  and  crafts.  Very  good  in  picturing  the  finished  pro- 
duct, but  not  so  helpful  in  steps  in  the  process.  Material  for 
high  schools  and  adults. 

8.  Whitford,  William  G.     An    Introduction    to   Art   Education.  1937. 

Appleton. 

A  rather  comprehensive  content  listing  on  various  phases  of  art 
education.  More  helpful  in  courses  in  teaching  art  than  for  the 
teacher  without  training. 

Group  IV 

ARCHITECTURE:  Appreciation 

1.  Mumford,  Lewis.    Architecture.    1926.   American  Library  Association. 

Chicago. 

ARCHITECTURE:  History 

2.  Hamlin,  T.  V.    Architecture  Through  the  Ages.    1940.    Putnam.  New 

York  V 

ARCHITECTURE:  American 

3.  Conklin,  Groff.    All  About  Homes.    1939.    Messner.    New  York. 

4.  Glaser,  Samuel.    Design  for  Sixty  Small  Homes.    1939.  Coward-Mc- 

Cann.    New  York. 

5.  Tallmadge,  T.  C.    The  Story  of  Architecture  in  America.    1927.  Nor- 
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FOREWORD 


The  past  few  years  have  been  marked  by  increased  public 
interest  in  music  in  North  Carolina  with  corresponding  support 
of  it  in  our  schools.  There  is  evidence  of  improved  taste  and 
appreciation  of  music  among  our  people,  both  young  and  old.  To 
make  the  most  of  this  trend  in  the  thinking  and  efforts  of  our 
people,  we  must  expand  our  program  of  music  through  the  public 
schools.  We  are  still  in  great  need  of  more  and  better  music 
instruction  in  some  of  our  schools  and,  with  this  need  in  mind,  a 
course  of  study  has  been  designed  to  offer  definite  and  practical 
aid  to  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  contents  of  this  bulletin  will  prove  to  be  an  effective 
guide  to  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  help  children  succeed  in  the 
musical  attainments  best  suited  to  their  age  and  growth  levels  as 
they  progress  through  our  schools. 

The  preparation  of  this  bulletin  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Miss  Parrott  has  called  in  the  services  of  a  number  of 
music  teachers  and  supervisors  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
as  consultants  and  committee  workers  they  have  made  excellent 
contributions  to  the  curriculum  studies  in  music.  To  each  of 
these  we  offer  grateful  acknowledgment  for  their  cooperation  and 
real  service. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  given  to  Miss  Grace  Van  Dyke  More 
and  her  associates  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done  over  a 
period  of  years  in  developing  the  very  excellent  course  presented 
in  this  bulletin.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  this  fine 
professional  service.  It  seems  very  fitting  to  mention  here  the 
names  of  those  who  together  with  Miss  More  gave  freely  of  their 
own  time  and  effort :  Miss  Birdie  Holloway  of  the  School  of  Music 
faculty  at  the  Woman's  College,  Greensboro;  Mr.  Raymond 
Brietz,  Director  of  Choral  Music,  Greensboro  High  School ;  Mrs. 
John  0.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Music,  Raleigh  City  Schools;  and 
Mrs.  Adeline  McCall,  University  of  North  Carolina.  On  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  we  wish  to  thank  them. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

June  15,  1942. 


INTRODUCTION 


Music  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  every  child  in  the  public  school,  and 
teachers  should  see  to  it  that  boys  and  girls  come  into  possession 
of  that  which  the  race  has  willed  them. 

In  order,  however,  for  boys  and  girls  to  know  how  precious  this 
musical  heritage  is,  they  must  be  taught.  This  means  that  the 
course  in  music,  so  far  as  the  public  school  is  concerned,  should 
start  in  the  first  grade  and  go  through  the  twelfth.  Definite  in- 
struction in  music  should  be  given  to  all  pupils,  grade  by  grade, 
for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  proper  foundation  can  be  laid  and 
adequate  training  be  given  for  proficiency  in  music. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  aid  grade  teachers,  class- 
room teachers,  in  carrying  on  a  real  music  program.  This  course 
of  study,  when  used  with  other  bulletins  and  with  State  adopted 
basal  and  supplementary  textbooks,  will  furnish  a  substantial 
basis  for  such  a  program  in  public  school  music  as  should  be  made 
available  to  every  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  high 
school. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  supervisors  of  music,  but  we 
should  not  wait  until  supervisors  of  music  are  available  to  teach 
music  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools.  Every  class- 
room teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  do  effective  work  in  the 
teaching  of  music  even  though  supervision  may  not  be  available. 
This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
classroom  teachers  who  need  help  in  carrying  on  a  constructive 
program  of  music  in  every  grade  in  the  public  schools. 

As  this  bulletin  goes  to  press  our  nation  is  in  a  World  War — a 
war  in  which  every  person  must  play  his  part  as  a  citizen.  Music 
is  not  a  substitute  for  fighting  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  but 
it  can  be  used  as  a  great  force  for  keeping  up  morale  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  who  cannot  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  teach  our  boys  and 
girls  to  sing  to  the  glory  of  America,  for  victory  and  for  the 
freedom  of  men  everywhere  in  the  world! 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  development  of  a 
music  program,  but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  bulletin  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  promoting  music  edu- 
cation in  the  State. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director, 
Divisio7i  of  Instructional  Service. 


SECTION  A 

MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

(A  Tentative  Course  of  Study) 
SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

1.  Each  outline  is  designed  to  indicate  the  minimum  achieve- 
ment for  a  school  year.  If  a  class  can  do  more,  it  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  explanatory  statement  in  Section  A-V,  which  describes 
the  plan  of  adapting  the  materials  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
with  or  without  previous  instruction  in  music. 

2.  The  songs  are  not  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
taught.  Each  teacher  will  decide  this  in  accordance  with 
units  of  work  and  the  children's  needs. 

3.  The  Golden  Book  of  Songs*  is  mentioned  as  a  supplementary 
rote-song  source,  because  it  is  already  available  in  many 
schools.  These  songs  may  be  found  in  any  book  of  familiar 
songs. 

4.  Rhythmic  activities  are  of  outstanding  importance,  especially 
in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  musical  ex- 
perience.  These  activities  should  not  be  neglected. 

5.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  single  phonograph  record  is  often 
listed  for  more  than  one  grade.  If  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
elementary  grades  will  share  the  use  of  these  records,  the 
total  expense  to  the  school  will  be  much  reduced. 

6.  It  is  not  wise  to  rush  into  music  reading  without  adequate 
preparation.  Reading  readiness  must  be  achieved  first.  This 
comes  through  building  a  music  vocabulary  by  means  of 
many  rote  songs,  aural  observation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  songs,  and  familiarity  with  the  major  scale  and  tonic  chord 
and  tonal  progressions  built  on  these  two  basic  musical  tunes. 

7.  In  their  early  reading  experience  the  children  will  profit  by 
singing  a  number  of  songs  in  one  key  before  taking  up 
another  key.  If  the  music  textbook  does  not  provide  as 
much  material  as  needed,  the  teacher  and  children  can  create 
short,  simple  tunes  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard. 

8.  In  listing  many  of  the  observation  and  reading  songs  for 
grades  four  to  seven,  the  rhythmic  or  tonal  problem  around 
which  the  song  centers  is  indicated.  This  is  for  the  teacher's 
convenience  in  choosing  a  song  to  illustrate  a  particular 
problem. 

9.  The  equally  divided  beat  is  taken  up  in  two  type  lessons  for 
observation.   The  first  lesson  has  to  do  with  the  rhythm  in 

*The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs,  published  by  Hall  and  McCreary  Company,  434  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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which  each  eighth  note  is  sung  to  a  separate  word  or  syllable 
of  text.  In  this  case  each  eighth  note  has  its  separate  flag  or 
stroke.  In  the  second  lesson  on  the  equally  divided  beat  the 
two  eighth  notes  are  sung  to  one  syllable  or  word  of  text,  in 
which  case  the  two  eighth  notes  are  stroked  together.  This 
is  a  common  practice  in  notating  vocal  music  and  should  be 
understood  by  the  children. 

10.  The  dotted-quarter-and-eighth-note  rhythm  group  should  be 
considered  a  two-beat  group,  with  the  eighth  note  more 
closely  associated  with  the  note  that  follows  than  with  the 
dotted-quarter  itself. 

11.  "Two-part  chording"  is  suggested  in  several  places.  This  is 
the  best  preparatory  exercise  to  two-part  singing.  First, 
divide  the  class  into  two  groups  (all  children  should  take 
turns  singing  each  part) .  The  teacher  dictates  the  two  tones 
to  be  sung  by  singing  them  consecutively — "do-mi" — the 
children  sustaining  the  tones  until  they  are  in  tune.  Other 
thirds  are  sung  in  the  same  way — "re-fa" ;  "mi-so" ;  "fa-la", 
etc. ;  also  sixths :  "mi-do"  ;  "re-ti" ;  "do-la",  etc.  Second,  on 
the  board  place  same  simple  two-part  tone  groups  such  as 
those  below  and  ask  the  children  to  sing  them  slowly  by 
syllable,  then  "loo",  and  finally  hum — always  with  the  two 
parts  together.  The  purpose  is  to  train  the  children  to  hear 
both  parts  at  once  and  to  tune  their  voices  until  the  harmony 
is  perfect.  Ask  the  children  to  listen  as  they  sing  and  to 
raise  their  hands  when  they  think  it  is  time  to  go  on  to  the 
next  chord.  Three-part  singing  is  approached  in  a  similar 
way — by  singing  three-part  chords  and  exercises. 


N 
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12.  The  teachers'  manuals  accompanying  the  Music  Hour  texts 
suggest  practical  working  plans  as  aids  or  helps  to  the 
teacher  in  organizing  her  program.  In  addition,  these 
manuals  contain  a  wealth  of  information  invaluable  to  the 
teacher  and  should  be  available  for  reference  and  study. 
The  manuals  are  listed  as  follows : 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  a  book  for  the  teacher,  con- 
taining songs,  activities  and  directions. 
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Elementary  Teacher's  Book  to  accompany  the  First  and 
Second  Books,  272  pages,  with  accompaniments  and  addi- 
tional rote  songs. 

Intermediate  Teacher's  Book  to  accompany  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books,  388  pages,  with  accompaniments. 

Teacher's  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book,  with  accompaniments. 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Music  has  been  called  "the  language  of  the  emotions'"  and  "the 
universal  language."  Each  teacher  should  so  plan  the  music  and 
so  direct  the  children's  musical  activities  that  the  music  period 
will  be  pleasurably  anticipated  as  one  of  spontaneous  interest  and 
joy.  Much  depends  upon  the  teacher's  attitude  as  well  as  her 
ability.  If  she  feels  deeply  that  music  is  a  broadening  and  re- 
fining experience,  she  will  realize  that  it  can  bring  to  the  pupils 
something  fine  which  nothing  else  can  give. 

When  properly  used,  music  can  vitalize  and  enrich  the  entire 
curriculum.  Through  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  activities 
of  her  class,  each  teacher  will  find  a  place  for  music  in  almost 
every  large  unit  organization  of  work.  The  type  of  music 
activities  used  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  unit  of  work. 

In  planning  the  music  work  to  be  done  by  a  certain  grade,  the 
teacher  should  make  sure  that  the  abilities  of  the  previous  grade 
have  been  mastered  before  undertaking  the  mastery  of  the 
abilities  named  for  the  current  grade. 

If  the  music  lesson  is  taught  by  a  special  music  teacher,  the 
grade  or  homeroom  teacher  should  always  remain  in  the  room 
during  the  lesson,  not  only  to  lend  aid  when  needed,  but  also  to 
help  the  music  teacher  integrate  the  children's  musical  ex- 
periences into  the  large  units  being  developed,  and  to  add  to  her 
own  musical  knowledge  and  skill. 

Correct  posture  is  a  determining  factor  in  good  singing.  It 
must  be  established  at  all  times  before  singing  begins. 

While  certain  abilities  are  expected  to  be  developed  largely 
through  listening  lessons,  yet  many  of  them  can  be  partly,  and 
sometimes  largely,  achieved  as  outgrowths  of  the  activities  of 
the  daily  music  lesson.  Every  music  activity  should  lead  toward 
a  deeper  enjoyment  and  richer  understanding  of  worthwhile 
music. 

It  is  desirable  to  stimulate  creative  activities  in  music.  The 
instinct  to  create  may  be  encouraged  and  developed  through 
original  rhythmic  activities,  through  planning  and  experimenting 
to  discover  the  most  appropriate  instruments  to  use  for  various 
parts  of  pieces  played  by  the  rhythm  band,  through  inventing 
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original  tunes  which  at  first  are  sung  to  the  teacher,  but  in  the 
upper  grades  may  be  written  on  staff  paper  by  the  pupil,  and 
through  making  and  playing  simple  instruments. 

The  teacher  should  include  in  her  plan  of  work  the  following: 

1.  Helping  every  child  to  acquire  the  correct  use  of  his  singing 
voice,  individually  and  with  others. 

2.  Guiding  every  child  in  the  enjoyment  of  singing  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  in  this  way  make  singing  a  permanent 
means  of  pleasure  to  him. 

3.  Giving  the  children  a  repertoire  of  suitable  songs  which  will 
be  of  both  immediate  and  permanent  interest  and  value  to 
them. 

4.  Developing  rhythmic  feeling  through  response  to  music  with 
free  bodily  movements,  thus  cultivating  muscular  control  and 
physical  poise  and  grace. 

5.  Developing  the  ability  to  read  simple  music  independently. 

6.  Developing  the  ability  to  discriminate  tone  qualities,  both  of 
voices  and  instruments,  with  a  growing  realization  of  the 
power  of  tone  color  to  express  moods  and  emotions. 

7.  Developing  an  increasing  appreciation  for  the  better  music 
rather  than  the  poorer,  resulting  in  a  preference  for  singing, 
playing  and  listening  to  music  of  the  best  types  at  all  times. 

8.  Developing  interest  in  instrumental  work  and  encouraging 
children  who  evidence  a  special  desire  to  play  instruments 
and  guiding  their  choice  of  an  instrument. 

9.  Encouraging  every  possible  situation  for  pupils  to  use  musical 
learnings,  such  as  special  programs  or  participation  in  larger 
activities.  Whenever  possible,  the  children  should  be  led  to 
initiate  the  activity — to  choose  the  songs  to  be  sung  or  to  plan 
the  use  of  music  in  the  most  appropriate  way. 

II.  MUSICAL  ABILITIES  BY  GRADES. 
First  Grade — Ability  to: 
A.  Through  Song  and  Rhythm  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  with  proper  tone  quality  many  songs,  including  the 
first  stanza  of  "America." 

2.  Match,  both  individually  and  as  a  group,  single  tones, 
calls  and  simple  phrases. 

3.  Discriminate  between  high  and  low  tones,  long  and  short 
tones,  strong  and  weak  beats. 

4.  Sing  individually  many  of  the  songs  learned  by  the  group 
as  a  whole. 

5.  Recognize  repeated  phrases  in  pattern  songs. 
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6.  Apply  syllables  by  rote  to  a  few  of  the  pattern  songs 
already  learned  by  the  group. 

7.  Participate  in  the  rhythm  band. 
B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Learn  to  use  good  habits  of  listening,  such  as  attentive, 
discriminative  and  imaginative  listening. 

2.  Recognize  and  respond  to  different  rhythmic  types  of 
music,  such  as  running,  skipping,  jumping  and  swaying, 
in  preparation  for  rhythmic  games  and  folk  dances. 

3.  Recognize  with  increasing  skill  some  very  simple  de- 
scriptive effects  in  music. 

4.  Notice  incidentally,  by  sight  and  by  sound,  the  musical 
instruments  heard  during  listening  lessons,  such  as  the 
piano,  violin,  trumpet,  piccolo  and  drum. 

5.  Finding  increasing  pleasure  in  music  that  is  heard,  in 
responding  to  various  types  of  rhythm,  and  in  partici- 
pating in  all  the  phases  of  music  in  the  classroom. 

6.  Enjoy  listening  to  beautiful  music. 

Second  Grade — Ability  to: 

A.  Through  Song  and  Rhythm  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  correctly  and  artistically  many  songs,  including  two 
stanzas  of  "America." 

2.  Respond  with  syllables  to  certain  simple  phrases  and  to 
all  phrases  of  pattern  songs  when  sung  by  the  teacher 
with  a  neutral  syllable. 

3.  Feel  phrasing  and  measure  groups  in  songs  they  sing. 

4.  Feel  balance  and  beauty  of  design  developed  through 
rhythmic  play. 

5.  Feel  rhythm,  phrase  and  accent  developed  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  rhythm  band. 

6.  Recognize  the  staff,  clef  sign,  bars,  kinds  of  notes  and 
rests  used  in  the  song  books. 

7.  Read  with  syllables  simple  material  using  diatonic  pro- 
gressions and  tonic  chord  when  the  children  are  ade- 
quately prepared  for  reading  notation.  (See  Elementary 
Teachers'  Manual.) 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Listen  with  closer  attention  and  better  discrimination  to 
music  heard. 
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2.  Recognize  and  respond  to  various  rhythmic  types  of 
music;  participate  in  rhythmic  games  and  simple  folk 
dances. 

3.  Recognize  with  increasing  skill  simple  descriptive  effects 
in  music. 

4.  Notice  incidentally  and  recognize,  by  sight  and  by  sound, 
the  more  common  instruments  heard  during  listening 
lessons,  such  as  piano,  violin,  trumpet,  flute,  piccolo  and 
drum. 

5.  Recognize  phrases  in  simple  music  and  indicate  the 
duration  of  each  phrase  by  various  movements  and 
games. 

6.  Find  increasing  pleasure  in  all  phases  of  music  in  the 
classroom,  and  enjoy  listening  quietly  to  beautiful  music. 

Third  Grade — Ability  to: 

A.  Through  Song  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  with  good  tone  quality  and  expression  many  songs 
of  increasing  difficulty. 

2.  Sing  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

3.  Read  syllables  from  staff  notation  suited  to  the  ability  of 
the  group.    (See  the  basal  text  for  this  grade.) 

4.  Recognize  some  of  the  more  common  music  symbols,  such 
as  sharp,  flat,  measure  signature,  tie,  slur,  hold  and 
marks  of  expression  found  in  their  songs. 

5.  Find  "do"  from  the  right-hand  sharp  or  flat.  (See 
Activity  H,  p.  26.) 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Use  good  listening  habits  with  increasing  ease. 

2.  Recognize  and  respond  to  rhythm  in  music  with  growing 
skill  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Develop  skill  in  phrase  sensing  and  in  measure  and  meter 
sensing. 

4.  Recognize  repeated  phrases  in  both  songs  sung  and  in 
music  heard. 

5.  Recognize  with  growing  skill  descriptive  effects  in  music. 

6.  Recognize  with  growing  skill  and  interest  the  orchestral, 
instruments  heard. 

7.  Find  increasing  enjoyment  in  listening  to  good  music  andf 
in  participating  in  music  through  singing  and  through, 
rhythmic  activities. 
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Fourth  Grade — Ability  to: 

A.  Through  Song  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  many  songs  with  increasing  appreciation  of  beauti- 
ful tone  and  interpretation. 

2.  Learn  all  stanzas  of  "The  Old  North  State"  and  the  first 
stanza  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

3.  Read  fluently  one-part  songs  involving  fourth-grade 
problems,  such  as : 

a.  More  difficult  melodic  skips  (do-fa,  mi-la,  so-re). 

b.  New  rhythmic  problems. 

(1)  Two  equal  tones  to  a  beat  (  J*  J>  ). 

(2)  Dotted  quarter  and  eighth — a  two-beat  group 

(  j.  ;  )• 

4.  Sing  rounds  and  sustain  tones  in  two-part  chording  in 
preparation  for  the  introduction  of  two-part  songs. 

5.  Sing  some  very  simple  two-part  songs,  reading  the  two- 
parts  together. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Continue  to  develop  good  listening  habits. 

2.  Hear  good  music  with  growing  pleasure  and  develop  an 
increasing  preference  for  the  best  in  music. 

3.  Have  a  better  idea  of  the  orchestra  as  a  whole  and  recog- 
nize the  characteristic  tone  color  of  the  four  families  of 
the  orchestra. 

4.  Learn  to  follow  one  or  two  themes  through  a  compo- 
sition. 

5.  Feel  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  great  composers 
through  their  music  and  through  stories  about  them. 

6.  Distinguish  simple  dance  forms — march,  waltz,  minuet 
and  gavotte. 

7.  Notice  design  in  music  growing  out  of  recognition  of  re- 
curring and  contrasting  themes  and  phrases. 

8.  Feel  the  close  relationship  between  the  arts  through  re- 
lating music  to  pictures  and  poems. 

Fifth  Grade — Ability  to: 

A.  Through  Song  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  many  songs  with  increasing  appreciation  and  with 
more  artistic  interpretation. 
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2.  Sing  all  verses  of  "America,"  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," "The  Old  North  State,"  and  the  first  stanza  of 
"America,  the  Beautiful"  from  memory. 

3.  Read  skillfully  two-part  songs  involving  problems  so  far 
studied. 

4.  Recognize  and  sing  correctly  easy  sharp  and  flat  chro- 
matics as  they  occur  in  the  basal  text. 

5.  Read  the  new  rhythmic  problem — the  unevenly  divided 
beat  (  /.  ji  ). 

6.  Sing  some  very  simple  songs  with  words  at  sight. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Increase  the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  good 
music. 

2.  Recognize  all  the  more  important  orchestral  instruments 
by  sight  and  sound. 

3.  Recall  the  dance  forms  learned  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
recognize  the  mazurka.    (See  Intermediate  Manual.) 

4.  Recognize  minor  mode  and  compare  it  with  the  major 
tonality. 

5.  Recognize  and  compare  descriptive  and  pure  music. 

6.  Feel  acquainted  with  more  great  composers — Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg  and  Stephen  Foster — through  a  study  of 
their  lives  and  some  of  their  best  known  music. 

7.  Sing  and  recognize  various  types  of  folk  music  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  Feel  the  universality  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  life- 
experience  of  every  people  as  shown  by  an  integrated 
study  of  music  and  social  studies.  A  knowledge  of  folk 
songs,  folk  dances,  instruments,  composers,  and  readings 
about  music  among  the  masses  of  the  people  will  form  a 
background. 

Sixth  Grade — Ability  to: 
A.  Through  Song  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  with  artistic  interpretation  songs  learned. 

2.  Sing  all  stanzas  of  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

3.  Sing  chromatic  tones  in  more  difficult  one  and  two-part 

songs. 
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4.  Read  songs  involving  five  new  rhythmic  problems : 

a.  Triplet  (  ffj  ). 

b.  Four  tones  to  one  beat  (  J  J  J  J  ) . 

c.  Two  short  and  one  long  tone  to  a  beat  (   J^~j  ) . 

d.  One  long  and  two  short  tones  to  a  beat  (  j  J-J  ). 

e.  Rhythmic  problems  of  compound  measure — 6/8;  9/8; 
12/8. 

5.  Sing,  after  due  explanation  and  study,  songs  in  the  minor 
mode,  with  an  understanding  of  the  three  forms  of  the 
scale. 

6.  Sing  simple  three-part  songs,  preceded  by  chording  and 
three-part  rounds. 

7.  Sing  simple  songs  at  sight,  words  first. 

8.  Sing  many  part  songs  in  small  groups — duets,  trios  and 
quartets. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Respond,  with  increasing  feeling,  to  the  mood  in  music. 

2.  Recognize  the  three  forms  of  the  minor  scale — the  primi- 
tive, harmonic  and  melodic.    (See  Manual.) 

3.  Recognize  with  increased  skill  repetition  and  balance  of 
themes  and  phrases  and  continue  into  recognition  of 
rondo  and  three-part  song  form. 

4.  Recall  dance  forms  previously  studied  and  recognize  also 
the  polonaise,  the  tarantella  and  the  bolero. 

5.  Feel  acquainted  with  more  of  the  great  composers,  in- 
cluding Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky. 

6.  Understand  something  of  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages 
— the  minstrels,  their  songs,  instruments  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  music  of  our  time. 

7.  Recognize  easily  all  orchestral  instruments  and  under- 
stand the  composers'  use  of  these  instruments. 

8.  Feel  increasingly  the  relationship  between  music  and  the 
other  arts,  as  well  as  the  universality  of  music  and  its 
significance  in  modern  life. 

9.  Grow  in  factual  knowledge  necessary  for  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  music  and  in  interest  in  music  activities  in 
current  life  in  the  United  States,  including  American 
composers,  artists,  orchestras,  opera  companies. 
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Seventh  Grade — Ability  to: 

A.  Through  Song  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  well  a  repertoire  of  songs  of  musical,  literary,  com- 
munity, national  and  other  worthy  interests. 

2.  Sing  with  keener  interest  and  more  skill  and  under- 
standing when  in  a  large  group,  as  well  as  with  the 
room-choir  and  smaller  groups. 

3.  Understand  the  significance  of  all  features  of  notation 
occurring  in  songs  learned.    (See  basal  text.) 

4.  Understand  the  most  important  facts  of  elementary 
harmony,  such  as  the  nature  of  all  triads  and  the  char- 
acter and  use  of  the  primary  triads  and  the  dominant 
seventh. 

5.  Understand  the  meaning  of  the  bass  clef  and  read  some 
simple  music  written  in  bass  clef. 

6.  Read  more  difficult  three-part  songs  (S.S.A.,  S.A.B.)  and 
some  four-part  (S.S.A.  optional  B.,  S.A.T.B.)  with  in- 
creasing ease  and  pleasure. 

7.  Write  increasingly  interesting  original  songs  and  other 
compositions. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Listen  to  good  music  with  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation. 

2.  Understand  most  of  the  common  facts  of  music  theory 
and  elementary  form. 

3.  Recognize  and  study  with  interest  the  various  means  of 
varying  a  theme,  such  as  changes  in  harmonic  back- 
ground, thematic  variation,  modal  change,  and  rhythmic 
change. 

4.  Understand  and  enjoy  modern  suites  and  tone-poems. 

5.  Understand  the  character  of  the  music  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools,  and  compare  them  with  the  modern 
school  as  represented  by  its  best  popular  and  serious 
composers. 

6.  Take  a  sympathetic  interest  in  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  through  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  music. 

7.  Realize  and  understand  the  place  of  music  in  American 
life,  how  it  takes  its  place  in  institutions  of  every  kind — 
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in  industrial  plants,  in  churches,  in  civic  organizations, 
in  homes  and  schools,  in  city-,  county-  and  state-wide 
movements. 

8.  Feel  more  keenly,  through  the  cumulation  of  all  musical 
experiences  in  the  elementary  grades,  the  universality  of 
democracy  of  music  and  its  indispensability  in  life. 

Eighth  Grade — Ability  to: 
A.  Through  Song  Lessons. 

1.  Sing  with  enjoyment  and  artistic  interpretation,  a  reper- 
toire of  art  songs  by  standard  composers  as  well  as  folk, 
national  and  community  songs. 

2.  Understand  all  the  more  important  music  fundamentals 
and  some  elementary  harmony,  such  as  the  structure  and 
use  of  primary  and  secondary  triads. 

3.  Read  three-  and  four-part  songs,  using  bass  clef,  with 
growing  ease  and  pleasure  and  sing  them  artistically. 

4.  Write  and  sing  interesting  original  melodies. 

5.  Understand  the  piano  keyboard. 

6.  Correlate  with  other  activities  the  learnings  in  music 
accumulated  through  the  previous  grades: 

a.  This  correlation  will  serve  not  only  to  give  greater 
meaning  to  the  music  period,  but  will  also  vitalize  and 
enrich  the  other  activities. 

b.  Correlation  between  music  and  physical  education  is 
obvious  and  is  developed  through  folk  dancing, 
through  natural  dancing — including  creating  original 
dances,  through  pageantry,  and  through  gymnastic 
activities. 

c.  Drawings,  designs,  clay  modeling,  wood  carving  and 
other  art  activities  to  express  various  descriptive 
features  of  music,  the  mood  or  the  form  and  design 
of  the  music  are  stimulating  and  valuable. 

d.  Definite  integration  of  music  in  the  social  studies  and 
literature  affords  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  be- 
come vividly  conscious  of  the  customs,  emotions,  and 
aspirations  of  other  peoples  through  an  acquaintance 
with  their  folk  songs  and  dances,  their  composed 
music,  and  their  musical  performers,  all  of  which 
reflect  so  truly  their  everyday  life.   Special  attention 
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should  be  given  to  the  integration  of  music  with  the 
study  of  North  Carolina  history. 

B.  Through  Listening  Lessons. 

1.  Carry  on  and  expand  the  listening  projects  begun  in  the 
seventh  grade  which  contribute  to  the  eighth  grade 
activities. 

2.  Understand  and  enjoy  the  hearing  and  study  of  tone- 
poems,  suites  and  other  symphonic  music  of  classic, 
romantic  and  modern  schools. 

3.  Understand  and  enjoy  many  operas  through  acquaint- 
ance with  their  plots  and  with  some  music  from  each 
opera. 

4.  Understand  the  place  of  music  in  the  life  of  every  people 
and  the  contribution  to  the  culture  and  institutions  of 
American  life  made  by  our  naturalized  citizens  through 
their  various  homeland  countries'  music  and  dances. 

5.  Choose,  with  growing  pleasure  and  understanding,  to 
hear  the  best  musical  programs  on  the  radio  and  choose 
recorded  music  of  the  same  standard. 

HI.  TYPICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

A.  Activity:    Learning  to  sing  with  correct  and  beautiful 
tone  quality. 

Intelligent  care  of  the  child  voice  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. Insist  upon  use  of  light,  floating  tone  quality.  The 
child  voice  is  naturally  light,  and  our  objective  should  not 
be  power,  but  sweetness  and  beauty  of  tone  and  correctness 
of  pitch. 

The  proper  voice  compass  is  also  important.  For  the 
primary  grades  the  compass  should  be  first  line  E  to  fifth 
line  F ;  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  C  below  the  staff  and 
G  above  the  staff ;  and  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the 
same  with  sometimes  B  below  the  staff  and  A  above  the 
staff. 

Correct  posture  is  a  great  aid  to  good  tone  quality.  Chil- 
dren should  sit  tall  and  easily  erect  with  backs  away  from 
the  seat,  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  and  relaxed  shoulders.  They 
may  stand  during  part  of  the  singing  period,  keeping  as 
good  posture  when  standing  as  when  sitting. 
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B.  Activity:    Finding  the  singing  voices  of  inaccurate  singers; 

learning  to  match  tones  and  short  phrases  in 
tune. 

The  child  who  cannot  carry  a  tune  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged. With  the  proper  help,  including  much  individual 
work,  he  will  probably  learn  to  sing  during  his  first  years 
in  school.  Some  children  have  quicker  ears  and  have  had 
more  pre-school  musical  experience  than  others.  Most 
children  can,  in  time,  learn  to  "carry  a  tune." 

Nearly  all  inaccurate  singers  may  be  grouped  into  one  of 
the  following  four  classes:  (1)  Those  who  are  inattentive 
to  pitch  or  those  who  do  not  yet  recognize  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  in  pitch.  (2)  Those  who  have  not 
yet  found  their  singing  voices  due  to  lack  of  musical  ex- 
perience. (3)  Those  who  are  uncertain  in  tonal  and  rhyth- 
mic sense.  A  co-ordination  of  muscles  will  be  found  helpful 
with  this  group,  such  as  having  a  child  move  hand  up  or 
down  with  the  melody  of  the  song  the  children  are  singing, 
putting  marks  on  the  board  to  show  the  up-  and  down-ness 
of  the  pitches,  and  various  rhythmic  activities  to  help  the 
child  feel  the  movement  of  the  music.  Permitting  children 
to  sing  out  of  tune  with  the  class  not  only  mars  class  sing- 
ing, but  tends  to  confirm  vocal  faults  into  fixed  habits. 
(4)  Those  who  are  physically  handicapped  through  injury 
or  malformation  of  the  vocal  mechanism.  These  should  be 
referred  to  a  physician. 

The  best  seating  arrangement  for  a  music  period  is  as 
follows :  All  singers  with  accurate  voices  seated  in  the  rear 
of  the  room ;  those  who  sing  on  pitch  part  of  the  time  but 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  sing  connected  phrases  ac- 
curately in  the  middle  of  the  room;  and  the  inaccurate 
singers  in  the  front  seats.  Encourage  these  children  to 
listen  when  a  new  song  is  being  learned  by  the  group.  They 
may  be  given  single  words  of  the  song,  or  short  groups  of 
words  individually  while  the  accurate  singers  listen;  they 
may  clap  softly  while  the  others  sing;  they  may  be  asked 
to  sing  the  last  tone  sung  by  the  others  after  the  group 
finishes ;  and  in  other  ways  they  can  be  made  to  feel  a  part 
of  the  class  and  to  listen  carefully  while  the  others  sing. 
They  should  have  individual  help  each  day  through  match- 
ing tones  and  short  calls,  then  longer  phrases,  usually 
taken  from  songs  being  learned  by  the  class. 
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The  following  calls  have  been  found  useful  in  helping 
many  children: 


ill  r  r  f  rl 


Ding  a-ling-aling-a-ling. 


Cuck  -  oo. 


Cock-a-doo-dle  -  Doo 


Whip  -  poor  -  will. 


Toot  -  too  -  too  -  too  -  o. 


Toss  my  ball. 


r  j  g  g  jIN  j  J  r 


Tick-tock  goes  the  clock 


Here    we  skip. 


How  do  you  do?     I'm  very  well.  Ap-ples. 


Who's    a    blue  bird? 


I'm   a    blue  bird, 


j.  c  p  ii  g  r  ^ 


All    a  -  board, 


Bounce    my  ball. 


Hel  -  lo,  Kit  -  ty! 


Mary.     I'm  here. 
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C.  Activity :    Singing  songs  learned  by  imitating  the  teacher. 

The  most  important  musical  activity  for  the  children  is 
the  singing  of  many  beautiful  songs.  The  text  of  the  song 
should  be  expressive  of  childhood,  must  be  within  the  ex- 
perience of  the  child,  and  should  stimulate  his  imagination. 
The  melody  must  be  within  the  correct  range  for  the  chil- 
dren's voices,  and  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  suited  to  the 
children's  musical  experience,  and  obviously,  of  real  musical 
worth. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  song  thoroughly  and  avoid 
too  much  talking  about  the  song;  but  sing  it  many  times, 
encouraging  the  children  to  listen  so  carefully  that  they  can 
tell  her  what  the  song  tells  about.  The  children  will  always 
imitate  the  teacher's  voice,  so  she  must  constantly  watch 
her  own  tone  quality,  singing  always  with  a  light,  floating 
tone,  and  using  her  pitch  pipe  frequently  to  make  sure  that 
both  she  and  the  children  are  keeping  the  correct  pitch. 

The  first  presentation  of  a  song  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible  from  the  standpoint  of  tone  quality,  enunciation, 
phrasing,  and  interpretation  of  the  text.  In  the  primary 
grades  the  usual  procedure  in  teaching  a  rote  song  is  to 
present  it  phrase-wise,  the  children  singing  back  each 
phrase  after  the  teacher  sings  it;  the  phrases  being  joined 
in  twos,  then  fours,  then  the  entire  stanza. 

In  the  intermediate  and  upper  elementary  grades  and 
with  very  short  songs  in  the  primary  grades  many  teachers 
are  finding  it  well  to  teach  rote  songs  by  the  whole  method ; 
that  is,  after  the  teacher  has  sung  the  song  many  times, 
over  a  period  of  several  days,  the  children  sing  the  entire 
song  without  her  help.  Any  incorrect  places  are  corrected, 
and  the  song  is  mastered  as  a  whole.  No  class  should  try 
this  procedure  unless  they  have  had  considerable  musical 
experience. 

D.  Activity:    Participating  cooperatively  in  a  group — rhythm 

band  or  toy  orchestra. 

Rhythm  band  activities  may  begin  as  early  as  the  pre- 
school and  continue  through  the  elementary  school.  It  is 
usual  to  think  of  the  rhythm  band  as  a  part  of  the  primary 
music  program,  but  older  children  often  maintain  their  in- 
terest in  it  if  the  material  used  is  sufficiently  difficult  to 
meet  their  growing  skills  in  reading.   In  the  upper  grades 
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it  is  often  possible  to  use  a  rhythm  band  group  as  a  nucleus 
to  which  other  tonal  instruments  are  added.  Such  "orches- 
tras" may  include  a  wide  variety  of  instruments,  such  as 
tonettes,  song  flutes,  psalteries,  saxetts,  symphonets,  re- 
corders, bells  and  marimbas  in  addition  to  the  percussion 
instruments  such  as  drums,  triangles,  wood  blocks,  rhythm 
sticks,  cymbals,  tambourines,  etc.  Groups  of  this  sort  are 
workable  if  special  parts  are  written  to  meet  the  limitations 
of  the  players  and  the  tonal  range  of  the  instruments. 

In  the  primary  grades  it  is  possible  to  obtain  musical 
results  if  musical  procedures  are  followed.  The  children 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  sound  of  the  music  by  continual 
emphasis  on  listening.  It  is  advisable  in  the  beginning  to 
allow  plenty  of  free  time  for  experimentation  with  the  in- 
struments, so  that  each  child  may  know  how  the  various 
instruments  sound  and  how  it  "feels"  to  play  them. 

There  are  various  ways  of  grouping  instruments,  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  class  should  always  be  flexible.  It  is  best 
to  divide  the  class  into  sections.    For  example:  Section 

I —  "Jingles"  (instruments  with  a  jingling  sound) — tri- 
angles, tambourines,  jingle  sticks,  bells,  cymbals.  Section 

II —  "Taps"  (instruments  with  a  tapping  sound) — drums, 
rhythm  sticks,  wood  blocks,  tom-toms.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  lends  itself  to  playing  simple  folk  dance  or  folk 
song  material  which  is  usually  made  up  of  two  alternating 
themes.  Section  I  plays  the  A  theme,  Section  II  plays  the 
B  theme. 

Another  way  of  grouping  the  instruments  might  be  as 
follows:  Section  I — triangles  and  bells;  Section  II — tam- 
bourines, castanets,  jingle  sticks,  rattles;  Section  III — 
drums,  sticks,  wood  blocks,  tom-toms ;  Section  IV — cymbals 
(for  accented  notes) .  The  best  plan  is  to  try  to  arrange  the 
instruments  in  such  a  way  that  the  musical  content  of  the 
selection  played  is  preserved  in  the  orchestration. 

As  skill  develops  the  children  should  learn  to  read  from 
scores  which  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  on  large 
pieces  of  tag  board,  or  in  individual  notebooks.  The  writing 
of  rhythm  band  scores  by  the  children  themselves  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  reading,  and  should  be  stressed  if  the  rhythm 
band  is  being  used  in  classes  that  are  learning  to  read  music. 

The  rhythm  band  may  be  a  valuable  aid  to  free  expression 
by  the  children.  This  may  be  through  the  use  of  individual 
instruments  for  sound  effects  in  rhythmic  activities  or  in 
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song  dramatizations,  in  free  interpretations  of  music  with 
one  or  more  instruments,  in  creating  original  rhythmic 
patterns,  original  scores  to  music  selected  by  the  class,  or  to 
the  children's  original  music. 

Many  instruments  for  the  rhythm  band  can  be  made  by 
the  children,  but  this  work  belongs  to  the  craft  period  or 
the  free  activity  period,  rather  than  to  the  music  class. 
Interest  in  the  construction  of  instruments  does  carry  over 
into  the  music  class,  and  also  interest  in  the  music  carries 
over  into  the  making  of  the  instruments.  Those  which  can 
be  easily  made  are  rhythm  sticks,  drums,  rain  rattles,  sand 
blocks,  castanets,  and  jingle  sticks.  Others,  requiring  more 
time  and  more  skill,  are  marimbas,  chimes,  tambourines, 
brass  pipe  xylophones,  and  shepherd's  pipes.  Books  giving 
instructions  for  making  some  of  these  instruments  are  listed 
in  the  bibliography. 

E.  Activity:    Feeling  rhythms  and  expressing  them  through 
bodily  movements. 

Bodily  movement  to  music  is  the  outward  expression  of 
an  inner  experience  in  hearing.  The  body,  in  a  sense,  be- 
comes an  instrument  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  varying 
rhythmic  and  melodic  impulses,  just  as  speech  conveys  the 
meaning  of  various  thoughts  and  ideas. 

Children  naturally  tend  to  move  with  their  whole  bodies. 
With  young  children  rhythmic  activities  are  limited  to  those 
movements  which  involve  the  use  of  the  larger  motor 
muscles.  The  finer  adjustment  of  smaller  muscles  comes 
with  growth,  with  usage,  and  with  the  development  of  co- 
ordination. As  rhythmic  perception  is  encouraged,  along 
with  natural  processes  of  muscular  development,  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  become  more 
specialized. 

Rhythms  which  children  enjoy  and  which  furnish  an  out- 
let for  their  desire  to  move  freely  to  music  should  not  be 
approached  from  the  technical  point  of  view  of  the  dance, 
but  rather  with  the  idea  of  developing  the  child's  body  and 
of  helping  him  to  understand  and  interpret  what  he  hears. 

In  the  primary  grades  rhythmic  activities  may  be  planned 
in  two  ways :  first,  those  rhythms  which  are  child-initiated 
and  for  which  music  may  be  improvised  or  chosen  by  the 
children ;  and  second,  those  rhythms  which  are  directly  the 
outcome  of  music  that  is  played  and  which  may  be  of  the 
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following  sorts:  (a)  definite  movements  suggested  by  the 
music  (such  as  swinging,  leaping,  marching,  running,  etc.) ; 
(b)  free  rhythmic  movements  which  are  creative  ideas  of 
the  children  (such  as  dancing  like  a  fairy,  being  a  whirl- 
wind, or  "moving  any  way  that  the  music  tells  you") ;  (c) 
dramatization  of  characters,  animals,  objects  (such  as 
Hallowe'en  witches,  elephants,  bells,  etc.)  ;  (d)  folk  dancing, 
games,  rhythmic  plays. 

The  number  of  rhythmic  movements  possible  for  the  body 
is  very  large,  including  such  movements  of  the  feet  as 
walking,  jumping,  hopping,  stepping  on  tiptoes  and  on  heels, 
skipping,  sliding,  galloping,  skating,  stamping,  and  creep- 
ing ;  and  movements  of  the  body  such  as  swaying,  bending, 
rocking,  stretching,  rolling,  turning,  twisting,  and  shaking. 
If  definite  movements  are  to  be  done,  it  is  best  to  repeat  the 
music  enough  times  so  that  some  degree  of  satisfaction  is 
experienced  in  perfecting  the  form  of  the  activity. 

When  free  or  "creative"  rhythmic  movement  is  tried,  it 
is  essential  that  the  children  listen  as  many  times  as  is 
necessary  beforehand  so  that  they  are  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  music  to  respond  freely.  An  attitude  of 
"anything  can  happen  here"  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
sometimes  effective  in  bringing  out  individual  initiative. 
Point  out  interesting  details  observed,  as  "John  has  a  new 
way  of  swinging,"  or  "Marcia  thought  of  a  different  way  of 
skipping."  Then  let  John  and  Marcia  show  the  group  how 
they  do  it,  and  from  this  other  ideas  will  flow. 

If  dramatization  is  being  done,  try  to  emphasize  the  mood, 
the  feeling,  the  idea  rather  than  the  definite  action  to  be 
done.  For  instance :  "When  Jane  walked  across  the  room, 
it  made  me  think  of  a  soft  kitten.  What  are  some  of  the 
ways  we  might  show  how  it  feels  to  be  a  kitten  ?"  (There 
could  be  stretching,  yawning,  curling  up  by  the  fire,  playing 
with  a  ball,  etc.)  Even  in  doing  the  routine  rhythmic 
activities,  such  as  walking,  marching,  running,  etc.,  there 
is  a  place  for  the  imaginative  approach.  Contrast  the 
difference  in  mood  in  the  following :  1.  Mary  walks ;  2.  Mary 
walks  to  the  store ;  3.  Mary  walks  to  the  store  in  the  rain, 
carrying  an  umbrella;  4.  Mary  walks  to  the  store  in  the 
rain,  carrying  an  umbrella  and  she  loses  her  money. 

Folk-dancing,  games,  and  rhythmic  plays  can  be  made 
into  creative  activities  by  encouraging  individual  expression. 
Children  love  to  make  up  original  steps  to  folk  dance  tunes ; 
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and  they  like  games  that  repeat  the  same  melody  over  and 
over  while  they  change  their  action.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  following :  "We're  dancing  around  the  Christmas  Tree/' 
then  "We're  skipping  around  the  Christmas  Tree,"  then 
We're  hopping,  jumping,  clapping,"  etc.  Suggestions  for 
such  changes  in  activity  should  always  come  from  the  chil- 
dren themselves. 

There  are  various  ways  to  solve  the  problem  of  having 
rhythmic  activities  in  a  room  with  limited  floor  space.  One 
solution  is  to  divide  the  class  into  four  groups.  Group  I 
takes  the  center  of  the  floor  for  activity  while  Group  II 
claps,  Group  III  swings,  Group  IV  taps  on  the  floor.  Activi- 
ties can  be  rotated  from  group  to  group  until  all  have  had 
every  experience.  Arrangement  of  children  in  concentric 
circles  with  space  for  activities  on  the  outside  and  in  be- 
tween the  rows  is  a  good  plan.  In  classrooms  with  movable 
desks,  the  center  of  the  floor  can  be  cleared  for  rhythmic 
activities.  The  children  who  watch  the  others,  awaiting 
their  turns,  often  experience  as  much  pleasure  as  those  who 
actively  participate.  Then  too,  not  all  rhythms  require 
breadth  of  scope  and  large  movements  of  the  whole  body. 
Light,  delicate,  fast-moving  motifs  are  better  expressed  by 
the  hands,  or  by  smaller  parts  of  the  body. 

In  a  classroom  with  immovable  desks  rhythmic  activities 
can  be  adapted  to  the  space  available — the  children  moving 
up  and  down  the  aisles — or  about  the  room  in  serpentine 
fashion.  Others  can  be  done  with  the  children  remaining 
in  the  aisles  beside  their  desks,  or  sometimes  sitting  in  their 
seats.  Often  the  children's  imagination  will  help  the 
teacher  adapt  their  activities  to  the  limited  space. 

F.  Activity:  Observing  the  notation  of  songs  learned  by  rote, 
as  a  means  for  attaining  "reading  readiness" 
for  the  reading  of  music. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades,  in  preparation  for  song 
observation,  the  children  have  learned  by  rote  the  syllables 
of  several  familiar  pattern  songs.  They  have  acquired  some 
ability  to  recognize  aurally  and  to  sing  with  syllables  simple 
scale  groups  and  tonic  chord  tone  groups.  Their  new 
problem  is  to  relate  what  they  have  heard  to  what  they  see 
on  the  printed  page.  This  is  an  all-important  activity, 
because  it  is  the  best  way  of  attaining  "reading  readiness" 
and  is  similar  in  procedure  to  the  usual  pre-reading  ex- 
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periences  of  the  first  grade  child  before  he  begins  to  read 
from  a  book. 

After  a  simple  song  has  been  learned,  both  words  and 
syllables,  and  after  the  children  can  recognize  phrases  and 
tone  groups  in  this  song  when  they  hear  them  and  sing 
them  with  correct  syllables,  they  are  ready  to  see  the  nota- 
tion of  the  song  on  the  board  or  on  a  chart.  Since  they 
already  know  the  melody  and  the  syllables,  they  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  picture  of  the  song.  The 
teacher  sings  the  song  with  words,  then  syllables,  several 
times,  showing  the  children  how  to  follow  the  notes  with 
a  pointer  as  she  sings,  after  which  the  children  take  turns 
pointing  to  the  notation  as  the  class  or  small  groups  or 
individuals  sing. 

The  teacher  may  then  sing,  with  "loo",  the  phrases  and 
tone  groups  from  the  song  which  the  children  recognized 
and  sang  with  syllables  before  they  saw  the  notation;  and 
the  children  find  the  picture  of  each  tone  group  or  phrase 
in  the  song  designating  it  by  framing  it  with  the  hands  and 
singing  it  with  syllables.  When  this  can  be  done  with  con- 
siderable skill,  flash  cards  containing  staff  notation  of  the 
various  tone  groups  may  be  shown.  The  teacher  may  sing 
each  tone  group  with  "loo",  a  child  finds  the  correct  card 
and  matches  it  with  the  same  tone  group  in  the  song  on  the 
chart  or  the  board.  The  same  games  used  with  flash  cards 
in  beginning  reading  can  be  used  with  the  song  flash  cards. 
This  is  a  valuable  means  of  building  a  musical  vocabulary. 

Many  simple  songs  should  be  used  in  the  above  procedure, 
always  keeping  it  a  game  for  the  children.  Tone  direction 
may  be  noted  from  the  staff  picture  and  shown  by  the  chil- 
dren by  raising  and  lowering  their  hands  as  they  sing ;  they 
may  clap  the  song,  or  step  the  rhythm,  or  swing  the  phrases. 
The  simpler  these  songs  the  better.  Only  one,  two,  three 
and  four  beat  notes  and  corresponding  rests  should  be  used. 
These  observation  songs  preferably  should  be  in  various 
keys,  so  that  the  children  become  accustomed  to  seeing  "do" 
in  various  places  on  the  staff. 

After  the  children  have  sung  several  songs  from  the 
board  or  chart,  they  may  sing  other  familiar  songs  from  the 
books,  following  the  above  procedures,  and  also  drawing 
attention  to  the  positions  of  "do",  "mi",  etc.,  in  each  song. 
In  all  song  observation  activities  much  individual  work 
must  be  done. 
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The  teacher  must  decide  when  the  class  has  attained 
"reading  readiness."  Until  they  are  really  ready  to  begin 
actual  reading,  this  song  observation  should  continue — 
whether  the  time  to  begin  reading  is  reached  in  the  second 
grade  or  the  third  grade  or  the  fourth  grade.  It  will  usually 
be  late  in  the  second  grade  or  rather  early  in  the  third 
grade. 

G.  Activity:    Learning  songs  by  reading  the  staff  notation. 

As  in  beginning  reading  the  children  find  words  they 
know;  so  in  beginning  reading  of  music  they  should  find 
tone  groups  and  phrases  that  they  have  seen  in  observation 
songs.  New  tone  groups  are  introduced  gradually,  and  the 
reading  vocabulary  of  music  enlarges  as  the  child's  reading 
experience  continues.  As  in  beginning  reading  the  children 
read  many  stories,  even  many  books  sometimes,  on  the  same 
level  of  difficulty ;  so  in  reading  music  the  child  needs  much 
experience  with  very  simple  reading  material  before  at- 
tacking the  various  rhythmic  and  tonal  difficulties  that  must 
be  mastered.  The  child's  enjoyment  of  reading  music  will 
be,  as  in  his  reading  of  books,  dependent  upon  the  skill  and 
ease  with  which  he  reads.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
the  teacher  adjust  the  music  reading  program  to  the  chil- 
dren's ability  to  read  with  satisfaction. 

Before  a  song  is  read  it  should  be  analyzed.  In  the  early 
reading  the  rhythm  of  the  song  is  given  by  scanning  the 
words  and  clapping  the  rhythm  with  the  teacher.  Later, 
when  the  children  are  using  the  measure  sign,  they  can  clap 
or  step  the  rhythm  with  no  help  from  the  teacher.  Tapping 
the  beats  as  they  sing  will  help  greatly  in  their  feeling  the 
steady  movement  of  the  beats  making  up  the  flow  of  the 
rhythm. 

In  analyzing  the  melody  of  the  song  the  children  may 
discover  phrases  exactly  like  those  sung  in  another  song — 
a  familiar  musical  word  in  their  vocabulary.  They  may  see 
whether  the  tune  goes  up  or  down,  whether  it  is  on  the  scale 
line  or  on  the  tonic  chord,  whether  it  steps  or  skips,  whether 
there  are  identical  phrases  in  the  song  or  whether  all  are 
different. 

In  their  earlier  reading  the  children  will  find  the  position 
of  "do"  from  the  observation  song  in  the  same  key.  Later 
they  will  learn  to  locate  "do"  from  the  position  of  the  right 
hand  sharp  or  flat  in  the  key  sign.   After  the  teacher  gives 
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the  pitch  of  "do"  with  her  pitch  pipe,  the  children  should 
sing  the  scale  or  the  tonic  chord  to  establish  the  tonality  of 
that  key.  If  the  song  does  not  begin  on  "do",  the  beginning 
pitch  should  be  established  with  as  little  help  from  the 
teacher  as  possible.  The  teacher  sets  the  tempo  (rate  of 
speed)  by  counting  a  measure  before  the  children  begin 
singing.  In  the  earlier  reading  it  is  well  to  work  on  one 
phrase  at  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  possible  the  children  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  going  through  a  song  without  stopping, 
even  though  mistakes  are  made. 

The  teacher  must  not  sing  with  the  children  when  they 
are  reading,  for  they  will  gain  skill  and  independence  in 
reading  only  by  doing  it  without  the  teacher's  voice  holding 
them  up.  If  there  is  a  difficult  spot  they  cannot  master,  the 
teacher  may  help  them  with  it  as  she  would  pronounce  a 
new  and  strange  word  in  their  reading  lesson.  Much  indi- 
vidual singing  is  valuable. 

When  the  song  can  be  sung  with  correct  melody  and 
rhythm,  the  class  may  test  itself  to  see  if  it  can  sing  the 
tune  without  the  help  of  the  syllables  by  singing  the  song 
with  "loo" ;  and  if  this  can  be  done,  they  are  ready  to  sing 
the  words.  When  the  song  has  been  read  and  sung  cor- 
rectly with  the  words,  it  should  not  be  discarded  but  should 
be  sung  with  proper  tempo  and  interpretation  to  make  it 
just  as  beautiful  a  song  as  the  songs  learned  by  rote. 

In  all  work  with  music  notation  the  teacher  should  use 
freely  the  correct  technical  terms:  staff,  note,  sharp,  flat, 
measure,  etc.,  thus  allowing  the  children  to  learn  the  neces- 
sary terms  and  facts  of  music  theory  without  special  teach- 
ing of  them,  or  drills  and  definitions.  The  theory  given  the 
children  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  music  is  the 
end  to  be  attained,  not  facts  about  the  music. 

H.  Activity :   Learning  to  locate  "do"  from  any  key  signature. 

It  is  simple  for  the  teacher  to  give  to  the  children  the  two 
brief  rules  by  which  they  locate  "do"  in  any  key:  1.  The 
right  hand  sharp  is  always  in  "ti's"  place,  and  2.  The  right 
hand  flat  is  always  in  "fa's"  place.  This  is  not  the  best  sort 
of  learning  experience  for  the  children.  Instead  of  being 
told  the  two  facts  above,  they  can  be  guided  into  discovering 
the  facts  for  themselves,  thus  making  them  meaningful 
truths  to  the  children.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
as  follows: 
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The  teacher  draws  four  short  staves  on  the  board.  Using 
a  familiar  song  in  their  song  books,  in  a  sharp  key,  the 
children  place  the  sharps  on  one  of  the  four  staves  just  like 
those  in  the  book ;  sing  the  song  with  syllables ;  locate  high 
and  low  "do"  on  the  staff ;  find  the  right  hand  sharp  and 
note  that  it  is  in  "ti's"  place  on  the  staff,  and  write  "ti" 
beside  the  right  hand  sharp  on  the  board.  After  this  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  in  each  of  the  four  sharp  keys,  the 
children  are  ready  to  answer  this  question :  "What  can  you 
find  that  is  true  on  all  of  the  four  staves  ?"  They  will  dis- 
cover that  "ti"  is  always  in  the  right  hand  sharp's  place, 
and  this  rule  may  then  be  written  on  the  board  and  read 
several  times.  The  children  will  then  enjoy  a  brief  contest 
in  skill  and  speed  of  locating  "do"  in  various  songs  in  sharp 
keys  as  the  teacher  gives  the  pages  in  their  books. 
Naturally,  review  in  the  form  of  additional  contests  on  fol- 
lowing days  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  little  rule  a  tool 
that  the  children  can  use  with  ease  and  assurance. 

In  the  same  way  the  children  can  discover  that  "fa"  is 
always  in  the  right  hand  flat's  place. 

Usually  the  children  are  ready  for  these  experiences  in 
the  third  grade.  It  must  be  after  they  have  read  easy  songs 
in  all  these  sharp  keys,  locating  "do"  from  an  observation 
song  in  the  same  key,  or  the  teacher  telling  them  the  loca- 
tion of  "do".  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  know  the  name 
of  each  key — one  sharp,  key  of  G,  etc.  All  they  need  for 
successful  reading  experiences  is  to  be  able  to  locate  "do" 
on  the  staff. 

Activity:    Recognizing  and  using  sharp  and  flat  chro- 
matics. 

The  word  chromatic  means  literally  colored,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  music  in  which  chromatics  are  used  seems  to 
have  more  color  than  the  more  usual  diatonic  music.  The 
children's  first  experience  with  chromatics  should  be  in  one 
or  more  songs  taught  by  rote,  both  words  and  syllables.  It 
is  usual  to  present  one  chromatic  at  a  time — the  sharp 
chromatic  "fi"  usually  being  first.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  name  and  spelling  of  the  syllable,  then  to  its  sound  as 
contrasted  with  the  pitch  of  "fa".  For  example :  the  tone 
group  "so  fi  so"  would  be  contrasted  with  "so  fa  so". 

It  is  also  helpful  to  compare  tone  groups  such  as  "so 
fa  so" ;  "mi  re  mi",  etc.  with  "do  ti  do" — learn  that  the 
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chromatic  tone  group  has  the  same  pitch  relationship  as 
"do  ti  do".    Hence,  "do  ti  do"  may  be  used  as  a  pattern. 

The  children  must  then  see  what  the  chromatic  is.  It  is 
very  helpful  to  show  this  on  the  piano  keyboard,  or  a  picture 
of  the  keyboard  which  may  be  drawn  on  the  board.  A 
child  may  point  out  a  group  of  tones  from  the  song — per- 
haps "so  fa  so,"  without  a  chromatic.  If  in  the  key  of 
G,  this  would  be  D  C  D  and  the  class  may  sing  it.  Then 
while  the  class  sings  "so  fi  so",  the  child  points  out  on 
the  pictured  keyboard  the  tone  group  with  the  chromatic — 
D  Gjf  D  in  this  case.  This  seeing  the  small  difference  of 
pitch  gives  invaluable  aid  to  the  ear  in  understanding  these 
"between  scale  tone  pitches."  The  children  will  then  learn 
how  to  write  the  chromatic  in  staff  notation  and  will  be 
ready  to  read  a  new  song  containing  this  chromatic.  After 
one  is  mastered  the  others  will  cause  no  trouble  since  they 
are  sung  and  played  and  written  in  a  similar  way. 

Note:  Terminology  should  be  watched — Aj  is  not  A 
raised ;  it  is  another  and  separate  pitch. 

Activity:    Singing  two-part  songs. 

Part  singing  can  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
delightful  musical  experiences  for  the  children.  For  two- 
part  singing  the  class  may  be  divided  equally  as  to  ability, 
with  good  singers  on  each  part.  Every  child  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  sing  soprano  and  alto  parts.  It  is  usually 
best  to  alternate  the  parts  on  songs,  that  is,  the  section  of 
the  class  that  sings  the  soprano  on  one  song  sings  the  alto 
on  the  next  song.  There  may  sometimes  be  a  pupil  who 
cannot  sing  the  upper  part  easily,  and  such  a  child  may  be 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  allowed  to  sing  an 
alto  part  on  all  songs. 

As  preparation  for  two-part  singing  two-part  chording  in 
thirds,  such  as  "do"  and  "mi",  "re"  and  "fa",  "mi"  and 
"so",  and  so  on  up  the  scale,  is  invaluable.  Sixths  may 
follow:  "do"  and  "la",  "re"  and  "ti",  etc.;  then  short 
groups  of  four  or  five  chords  each,  in  unison,  thirds  and 
sixths,  each  part  being  given  by  rote  to  the  section  that  is 
to  sing  it,  then  the  two-parts  are  sung  together.  Another 
means  of  preparation  is  the  singing  of  rounds,  such  as 
"Row  Your  Boat",  "Lovely  Evening",  etc. 
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The  power  to  sing  one  part  while  listening  to  another  part 
needs  to  be  developed  gradually.  After  sufficient  experience 
of  the  work  described  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  chil- 
dren should  read  and  sing  very  simple  two-part  songs  with 
easy  progressions,  no  rhythm  problems,  and  the  parts 
mostly  in  thirds.  The  two  parts  should  be  sung  together 
from  the  very  first,  taking  one  part  alone  only  if  and  when 
a  real  difficulty  makes  it  necessary.  Keep  both  parts  sing- 
ing rhythmically  and  freely,  using  light  tone  quality.  The 
children  should  never  be  allowed  to  outsing  the  other  part, 
but  encouraged  to  always  listen  to  the  other  part  and  hear 
how  lovely  the  two  parts  sound  together.  As  in  any  other 
reading  experience,  after  the  song  is  sung  correctly  with 
the  syllables,  it  should  be  sung  with  "loo"  and  then  with 
words. 

K.  Activity:    Singing  three-part  songs. 

After  children  have  had  experience  in  singing  two-part 
songs  and  do  it  easily  and  well,  simple  three-part  songs  may 
be  learned.  The  class  is  again  divided  into  sections  of  equal 
ability ;  and  again,  chording  and  singing  rounds  are  the  best 
means  of  preparation.  The  teacher  may  sing  the  pitch  of 
each  syllable  for  the  three  sections,  after  which  the  three 
tones  are  sung  together  and  sustained  while  sections  listen 
to  the  other  tones  with  their  own  until  the  teacher  gives  the 
signal  for  release  of  the  tones.  The  following  triads  should 
be  used :  "do  -  mi  -  so" ;  "re  -  fa  -  la" ;  "mi  -  so  -  ti" ;  "fa  -  la  - 
do",  etc.  Chord  progressions  should  be  taken  from  the 
songs  they  are  to  sing,  written  on  the  board  in  staff  nota- 
tion and  read  from  the  board.  This  may  be  done  before 
each  new  song  throughout  the  year. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  for  and  to  hear  the 
three  parts  at  all  times.  Only  in  this  way  will  they  get  the 
full  beauty  of  the  harmony  and  the  full  value  of  three-part 
singing.  There  should  be  a  changing  of  parts  on  each  song, 
as  in  the  two-part  singing  experiences,  unless  there  may  be 
one  or  two  voices  that  need  to  sing  always  on  a  lower  part. 

L.  Activity:    Learning  to  use  the  changing  voice  safely  and 
correctly.    (For  boys  in  upper  grades  only.) 

In  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  especially 
*    the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  boys'  voices  will  begin  to  change.    The  change  will 
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always  be  noticeable  in  the  speaking  voice  of  the  boy  if  the 
teacher  is  alertly  listening  for  it.  During  this  changing 
period  the  boys  should  be  changed  to  lower  parts  as  their 
voices  drop.  Sometimes  they  need  to  be  changed  after  only 
a  month  or  two  on  one  part.  The  boys  must  be  instructed 
to  always  sing  easily  and  lightly,  never  forcing  either  a 
high  or  a  low  tone,  but  singing  only  those  tones  that  they 
can  sing  with  ease.  They  must  be  urged  to  go  to  the  teacher 
for  a  voice  test  and  a  possible  change  of  parts  whenever 
they  find  difficulty  in  singing  the  part  they  are  assigned. 
Thus,  in  one  year  a  boy  may  drop  from  soprano  to  second 
soprano,  then  to  alto,  then  to  alto-tenor  part,  and  possibly 
to  the  bass  part.  In  other  voices  this  complete  change  may 
proceed  over  a  period  of  two  or  more  years.  The  boy  must 
always  sing  a  part  suited  to  his  voice,  whether  this  makes 
a  well-balanced  chorus  or  not.  No  voice  can  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  the  chorus. 

If  the  boys  follow  the  above  suggestions — (1)  always 
sing  with  light  voices  and  relaxed  throat,  (2)  sing  only 
within  a  comfortable  range,  (3)  change  to  a  lower  voice 
part  as  the  voice  drops,  (4)  go  to  their  teacher  whenever 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  singing  their  part — there  is  little 
danger  of  the  voice  breaking  and  requiring  that  the  boy 
stop  singing  for  a  time.  Nearly  every  boy  can  sing  through 
the  entire  period  of  change  if  the  above  precautions  are 
followed. 

M.  Activity:    Recognizing  and  singing  rhythmic  problems 
found  in  reading  songs. 

In  the  primary  grades  and  in  the  early  reading  experience 
of  the  children  there  are  no  rhythmic  problems  to  be  en- 
countered, only  one,  two,  three  and  four  beat  tones  and  the 
corresponding  rests  being  used.  These  note  values  may  be 
clapped,  stepped,  or  expressed  in  arm  movements  before 
reading  the  song. 

The  various  rhythmic  figures  may  be  found  mentioned  in 
the  Music  Abilities  by  Grades  in  Section  A-II.  All  of  these 
may  be  presented  to  the  children  in  the  same  way — an 
application  of  the  song  observation  procedure  described  in 
the  discussion  of  Activity  G. 

In  every  case  the  children  first  hear  and  recognize  the 
problem  through  the  ear,  and  the  problem  is  approached  as 
a  whole  and  later  analyzed  into  parts.   Both  of  these  pro- 
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cedures  are  very  important  from  the  musical  standpoint  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  teaching  procedure. 

The  children  first  experience  the  rhythmic  problem  in 
songs — perhaps  some  they  already  know  that  contain  this 
problem,  or  several  songs  are  taught  by  rote  and  made 
familiar.  One  of  these  songs  may  then  be  written  on  the 
board  or  found  in  their  song  books,  and  the  children  sing  it 
with  the  words  and  with  a  neutral  syllable  as  they  mark 
the  pulse  on  their  desks.  They  discover  the  new  rhythmic 
problem  and  observe  carefully  just  how  they  sang  it  and 
just  how  they  beat  with  it.  In  this  way  they  analyze  the 
problem  so  that  they  understand  the  notation  of  it. 
Phrases  containing  the  problem  may  be  sung  by  individual 
children,  and  the  note  values  may  be  clapped  to  further 
clarify  the  details  of  the  problem.  On  succeeding  days  other 
songs  containing  the  same  problem  may  be  studied  in  the 
same  way  until  the  children  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  sound  and  the  sight  of  the  problem. 

When  the  new  problem  is  thoroughly  familiar  the  chil- 
dren are  ready  to  read  it  in  new  songs:  songs  with  easy 
intervals  and  no  other  rhythmic  difficulties,  so  that  the 
attention  can  be  focused  on  the  new  thing ;  and  enough  such 
songs  should  be  sung  to  establish  this  rhythmic  pattern  as 
a  familiar  part  of  the  children's  reading  vocabulary. 

^N.  Activity:    Recognizing  and  singing  tone  relations  in  the 
minor  mode. 

The  children  have  been  singing  rote  songs  occasionally  in 
minor  mode  since  the  beginning  of  their  school  experience, 
and  have  been  led  to  notice  that  minor  sounds  are  different 
from  major,  until  after  several  years  of  school  music  ex- 
perience they  usually  recognize  the  minor  tonality  when 
they  hear  it.  They  discover  that  sometimes  it  is  sad  or 
gloomy,  sometimes  it  is  gay  and  joyous,  while  sometimes  it 
is  grotesque  or  mysterious.  This  variety  of  moods  ex- 
pressed through  the  minor  mode  should  be  brought  out  in 
listening  lessons  as  well  as  through  song  experience. 

When  taking  up  the  study  of  the  minor  mode  in  prepa- 
ration for  reading  songs  in  minor,  the  children  should  sing 
some  simple,  familiar  songs  in  minor,  using  syllables.  They 
find  that  the  songs  usually  end  on  "la"  and  that  'la"  seems 
to  be  to  minor  what  "do"  is  to  major — the  principal  tone 
of  the  mode.    Out  of  these  songs  the  teacher  can  pick 
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several  typical  minor  tone  groups,  and  these  are  sung  and 
heard  and  seen  in  notation  until  the  children  build  up  a 
vocabulary  in  the  minor  mode  as  was  done  in  the  major 
mode  in  earlier  grades.  They  must  notice  especially  the 
chord  "la  -  do  -  mi" — the  tonic  chord  in  minor,  and  its 
various  combinations  of  skips. 

Following  these  experiences  the  reading  of  minor  melo- 
dies will  not  be  difficult.  As  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  minor 
mode,  the  children  should  become  familiar  with  the  three 
forms  of  the  minor  scale,  recognizing  each  when  heard, 
singing  them  correctly,  and  eventually  learning  songs, 
either  by  rote  or  reading,  based  on  each  of  these  forms  of 
the  scale.  Again,  this  procedure  follows  that  of  the  song 
observation  mentioned  in  earlier  activities. 

O.  Activity:    Recognizing  and  learning  to  read  modulations. 

In  many  of  the  children's  songs  the  melody  modulates, 
that  is,  changes  key,  during  the  course  of  the  song.  This 
adds  interest  and  beauty  to  the  music  and  should  be  recog- 
nized by  ear  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades ;  and  if 
the  children  find  modulations  in  their  reading  songs,  they 
must  learn  to  read  the  modulating  passage. 

First,  rote  songs  which  contain  modulations  should  be 
learned  and  the  children's  attention  directed  to  the  modu- 
lations. If  the  accompaniment  is  played,  the  modulation 
will  stand  out  more  clearly  as  the  change  in  chords  helps  to 
establish  the  feeling  for  the  new  tonality.  Sometimes,  a 
modulation  can  be  seen  because  of  the  use  of  certain  acci- 
dentals which  do  not  stand  for  chromatics  at  all,  but  rather 
for  certain  tones  in  the  new  key.  For  instance,  if  a  song  is 
in  the  key  of  G  and  a  certain  phrase  in  that  song  con- 
sistently uses  a  C  sharp,  one  can  see  as  well  as  hear  that 
the  tonality  has  changed  to  that  of  the  key  of  D.  However, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  no  accidental  is  used  in  the 
modulating  melody,  the  accidental  appearing  only  in  the 
accompaniment.  In  that  case,  the  modulation  must  be 
heard  or  "felt".  In  the  study  of  modulation  the  difference 
between  those  accidentals  which  stand  for  chromatics  and 
those  which  are  modulatory  should  be  recognized.  When 
the  child  has  had  some  experience  in  listening  to  modu- 
lations and  singing  them,  simple  reading  songs  containing 
this  problem  should  be  studied.  At  the  point  of  modulation, 
the  syllables  should  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  new  key. 
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P.  Activity:    Learning  to  read  music  written  on  the  bass 
staff. 

Two  factors  make  it  advisable  for  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  to  become  familiar  with  the  bass  staff. 
First,  boys'  voices  are,  or  soon  will  be,  changing  and  they 
will  need  music  written  on  this  staff.  Second,  many  of  the 
children  will  wish  to  play  instruments  (if  they  have  not 
already  done  so)  which  use  the  bass  staff,  such  as  the  cello, 
string  bass,  trombone,  etc. 

The  teacher  may  place  the  familiar  treble  staff  on  the 
board  and  name  its  lines  and  spaces  in  regular  order  with 
letters ;  then,  after  drawing  a  second  staff  below  the  treble 
staff,  continue  writing  the  letter  names  down  through  the 
bass  staff  to  show  that  it  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
treble  staff.  Together  they  are  called  the  Great  Staff.  The 
children  should  notice  that  the  bass  clef  sign,  also  called 
the  F  clef,  indicates  by  dots  that  the  fourth  line  is  F  below 
middle  C. 


The  children  should  be  reminded  that  in  the  bass  staff, 
as  in  the  treble  staff,  they  will  find  "do"  from  the  right- 
hand  sharp  or  flat  and  then  read  as  usual.  Some  bass  parts 
are  so  simple  that  they  can  be  read  "by  position"  with  little 
assistance  from  the  syllables.  The  children  with  unchanged 
voices  will  actually  sing  an  octave  higher  than  the  music 
indicates,  but  they  will  get  the  value  of  learning  to  read 
from  the  bass  staff. 

The  following  songs  have  excellent  bass  parts  for  begin- 
ners: "Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul";  "Day  Is  Dying  in  the 
West" ;  "My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee" ;  "Blest  Be  the  Tie 
That  Binds" ;  "O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand" ;  "Drink 
to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes" ;  "Steal  Away" ;  and  "Swing 
Low,  Sweet  Chariot".  All  of  these  songs  may  be  found  in 
the  New  American  Song  Book.* 


*New  American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  Edition.    Hall  &  McCreary. 
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Q.  Activity:    Creating  songs. 

Creative  activity,  other  than  song  making,  can  and  should 
be  carried  on  all  through  the  grades.  In  the  lower  grades 
children  should  contribute  ideas  for  rhythmic  expression, 
orchestrations  for  the  rhythm  band,  and  dramatizations  of 
songs  and  stories  using  music.  In  the  upper  grades  the 
children  should  be  expected  to  think  out  and  to  help  plan 
the  interpretation  of  songs,  and  to  draw,  to  paint,  or  to 
write  poems  as  suggested  by  the  mood,  rhythm,  or  descrip- 
tive effects  in  music  they  sing  or  hear.  In  other  words,  the 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves  along 
many  lines  and  to  feel  free  to  discuss  their  ideas  with  fellow 
class  members. 

Regarding  creating  songs  there  are  several  truths  that 
must  be  recognized :  First,  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people  are  endowed  with  a  gift  for  true  musical 
originality;  second,  that  it  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the 
teacher  to  discover  and  encourage  those  children  who  do 
have  it;  and  third,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  interpreters  of  other  peoples'  music.  There- 
fore, attempts  at  creative  work  must  not  assume  too  large 
a  portion  of  the  music  effort  of  the  class.  They  must  not  be 
permitted  to  take  away  from  those  music  activities  that 
develop  skill  in  singing,  in  reading  music,  and  which  ac- 
quaint the  child  with  the  world's  music  literature.  How- 
ever, every  classroom  group,  beginning  in  the  first  grade, 
should  have  the  chance  to  create  songs. 

Creative  expression  grows  out  of  an  innate  ability  aroused 
usually  (though  not  always)  by  an  outside  stimulus.  In 
the  case  of  classroom  activity,  such  stimulus  is  likely  to  be 
an  occasion  or  performance  of  some  kind  for  which  a  new 
song  is  needed;  or  it  may  be  some  special  day  such  as 
Hallowe'en  or  Christmas  about  which  the  children  want  to 
write;  again  a  topic  being  studied  in  English  or  in  their 
social  studies  may  suggest  a  type  of  song  the  class  wishes 
to  write;  a  well-liked  poem  may  inspire  someone  to  desire  a 
musical  setting  for  it ;  or  enthusiastic  school  spirit  may  call 
for  a  school  song. 

Creative  song  writing  can  be  approached  in  one  of  three 
ways:  The  most  common  is  to  begin  with  a  poem,  either 
original  with  someone  in  the  class  or  found  in  some  book  or 
magazine ;  a  second  way  is  to  make  up  the  words  and  music 
together,  phrase  by  phrase  until  a  song  results ;  and  a  third 
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way  (the  least  often  used)  is  to  begin  with  an  original  tune 
and  later  write  words  for  it.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  must 
be  able  to  write  down  accurately  what  the  children  sing  to 
her.  Unless  she  can  do  this  or  has  someone  at  hand  who 
can  do  it  for  her,  she  had  better  not  attempt  creative  song 
writing.  If  the  teacher  is  limited  in  her  ability  to  take 
down  tunes,  she  may  tell  the  children  to  sing  the  "di-mi-so" 
chord  and  begin  the  song  on  one  of  these  pitches,  but  it  is 
best  to  put  no  limitations  on  their  musical  ideas  other  than 
to  make  the  rhythm  fit  the  text. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  ways  of  putting  down  the 
phrases  that  the  children  sing.  In  the  lower  grades,  before 
the  children  are  reading  the  staff  notation,  the  teacher  may 
record  the  tunes  the  children  sing  on  paper,  using  staff 
notation,  syllables,  or  numbers  as  she  prefers.  She  should 
not  try  to  remember  all  the  tunes  the  children  sing.  When 
the  children  are  familiar  with  staff  notation,  it  is  best  to 
place  a  staff  on  the  board  with  the  words  of  the  first  stanza 
of  the  poem  underneath.  All  words  should  be  divided  into 
syllables.  The  class  should  then  say  the  first  phrase  in 
rhythm,  clapping  the  pulse  or  beat  with  their  hands.  (The 
music  must  suit  the  rhythm  of  the  words.)  After  they 
have  done  this  a  few  times,  they  should  continue  clapping 
while  they  think  the  words  and  "feel"  for  a  tune.  Every- 
one must  be  silent  while  the  class  thinks. 

As  soon  as  someone  has  a  melody,  he  sings  it,  and  the 
teacher  indicates  it  on  the  staff  in  whole  notes.  She  will 
have  to  decide  what  key  is  best,  judging  from  the  phrase 
just  sung.  If  several  others  have  melodies  they  wish  to 
sing,  the  teacher  should  put  them  all  down,  and  then  let  the 
class  decide  which  is  the  best  one.  After  the  first  phrase 
is  thus  chosen,  the  others  are  added  in  similar  fashion,  with 
the  teacher  guiding  the  class  so  that  there  will  be  unity  and 
coherence  in  the  combinations  of  phrases,  but  not  domi- 
nating what  they  do.  When  the  melody  is  complete,  the 
children  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  should  figure  out  the 
time  signature  and  the  rhythm  of  the  notes.  If  the  song 
presents  rhythm  problems  beyond  their  ability  to  analyze, 
the  teacher  must  complete  the  writing  for  them. 

When  a  second  or  third  part  is  added  to  a  song,  the  chil- 
dren should  "feel"  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  for 
the  melody,  and  sing  their  suggested  lower  part  while  the 
teacher  sings  the  melody  that  has  been  written.  Their 
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ability  to  get  results  will  depend  largely  on  their  back- 
ground in  singing,  playing  the  piano  or  other  instrument, 
and  in  listening  to  music  with  beautiful  harmonies.  The 
singing  background  is  especially  necessary. 

The  following  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind : 

1.  The  activity  must  be  of  interest  to  a  majority  of  the 
class. 

2.  As  many  children  as  possible  should  actively  participate 
in  the  making  of  the  song. 

3.  The  teacher  is  to  be  only  a  music  consultant  and  should 
never  impose  her  ideas  upon  the  class.   It  is  their  song. 

4.  However,  if  the  teacher  notices  any  part  of  the  song 
that  could  be  improved  musically,  she  should  lead  the 
children  to  discover  the  place  and  suggest  its  improve- 
ment. 

5.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  the  best  music  often 
has  irregularities  in  it,  such  as  three-  and  five-measure 
phrases,  sudden  changes  of  time  signature,  tonalities 
other  than  major  and  minor,  etc.  If  a  child  feels  the 
music  in  any  of  these  unusual  ways,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  them.  They  will  make  an  interesting  song 
for  the  class. 

6.  It  usually  takes  more  than  one  lesson  to  make  a  good 
song. 

7.  Each  lesson  must  be  stimulating  and  enjoyable.  This 
type  of  work  must  never  be  forced. 

R.  Activity:  Recognizing  and  enjoying  the  beauty  of  balance 
in  design  through  the  repeated  and  contrasting 
phrases  in  the  rote  songs  and  reading  songs 
learned. 

From  the  first  little  rote  songs  that  a  child  learns  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  notice  the  repetition  of  ideas,  mo- 
tives, or  phrases.  When  he  hears  a  bit  of  melody  which  he 
has  heard  before,  he  should  let  it  be  known  by  some  signal 
planned  by  the  class  and  the  teacher.  Through  the  years 
his  ear  should  become  progressively  keener  to  notice  tonal 
repetition  and  also  to  recognize  the  contrasting  themes  that 
make  the  repetitions  more  interesting. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  repeating  phrases.  Some- 
times it  is  to  emphasize  a  musical  idea  (as  when  a  phrase  is 
repeated  immediately)  ;  sometimes  it  is  to  give  a  feeling  of 
"coming  home"  (as  when  a  last  phrase  is  like  the  first) ; 
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sometimes  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  good  balance  (as  when 
a  third  phrase  is  the  same  as  the  first) .  In  any  case,  these 
repetitions  are  satisfying  and  are  just  as  beautiful  to  hear 
as  good  balance  in  painting  or  architecture  is  to  see. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  for  the  children,  sing  a  four-phrase 
song,  using  only  the  first  phrase  for  a  melody.  The  chil- 
dren will  see  the  need  for  contrast.  Then  sing  a  song  with 
a  new  tune  for  every  phrase.  It  will  at  once  be  evident  that 
the  song  does  not  hold  together  well,  that  it  does  not  satisfy 
as  does  the  song  with  repeated  phrases.  Some  repetition  is 
necessary  to  give  the  song  unity  and  coherence. 

Many  songs  should  be  analyzed  for  repetition  and  con- 
trast of  phrases.  Many  children  enjoy  showing  the  form 
of  these  songs  with  letters  which  may  be  printed  on  the 
board  by  one  child  while  the  class  sings  the  song.  For 
example:  A  A  B  A  would  represent  a  song  with  its  first 
phrase  appearing  three  times,  while  B  is  the  contrasting 
phrase.  This  study  of  form  should  continue  in  the  listening 
lessons,  and  such  experiences  will  add  to  the  children's 
growth  in  enjoyment  of  music  through  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  music. 

S.  Activity:    Studying  elementary  harmony. 

In  the  Fifth  Book,  the  Bronze  Book  and  the  Silver  Book, 
there  are  tone-blending  drills  at  the  bottom  of  certain  pages. 
In  the  latter  two  books,  the  chords  used  in  these  drills  are 
given  their  numerical  harmonic  names,  such  as  I,  IV,  V, 
I  6/4,  etc.  Upon  these  chords  and  a  few  others  rest  the 
harmonic  structure  of  most  of  the  material  the  children  play 
or  sing.  A  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  regarding  these 
chords  will  add  much  to  the  children's  interest  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  literature  they  perform. 

Draw  a  staff  on  the  board  and  place  upon  it,  in  whole 
notes,  the  scale  of  C  major.  Tell  the  children  that  the 
simplest  chord  is  a  triad  and  that  it  consists  of  three  notes, 
hence  the  word  TRIAD.  The  lowest  note  is  called  the  root, 
the  next  note  is  a  third  higher  and  is  called  the  third.  The 
third  note  is  still  a  third  higher  and  is  called  the  fifth  (a 
fifth  above  the  root).  Any  pitch  or  note  may  be  the  root 
of  a  chord.  Therefore,  every  note  in  the  scale  on  the  board 
can  be  made  the  root  of  a  chord  or  triad.   As  the  children 
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spell  the  triads,  build  one  on  each  tone  of  the  C  major  scale 
and  number  the  triads  as  follows: 


ft 


Sag 


I     u    m  H  J    n    m  l 

We  make  the  numerals  under  I,  IV,  and  V  larger  because 
they  are  the  primary  triads  and  are  the  back-bone  of  our 
major  harmony. 

On  another  staff,  pick  out  I,  IV,  and  V  and  put  them 
together  in  some  such  arrangement  as  the  following: 


&    £     t     4  -5- 

Let  the  children  sing  them  and  then,  by  referring  to  the 
above  model,  discover  which  chords  they  are.  They  will 
discover  that  in  order  to  make  the  voices  run  smoothly,  the 
root  cannot  always  be  in  the  lowest  voice.  Sometimes  it  is 
in  the  middle  as  in  the  second  chord,  and  sometimes  it  is  on 
top  as  in  the  next  to  the  last  chord.  Where  the  third  is  in 
the  lowest  voice,  the  chord  is  marked  with  a  6,  the  root 
being  found  a  sixth  higher,  and  where  the  fifth  is  in  the 
lowest  voice,  it  is  marked  with  a  6/4,  the  root  and  third 
being  respectively  a  fourth  and  a  sixth  higher. 

Three-part  arrangements  of  simple  familiar  songs  and 
hymns  can  be  analyzed  and  then  sung.  For  further  study, 
consult  a  beginner's  harmony  text.  The  children,  especially 
in  the  eighth  grade,  will  find  the  study  interesting  because 
it  will  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  structure  of  many  chord 
progressions  which  they  will  recognize  as  having  heard 
often. 

T.  Activity:  Learning  to  listen  to  music,  and  listening  to 
music  to  learn  about  it  and  to  learn  to  love  it 
more. 

1.  Principles  and  general  suggestions: 

Music  Appreciation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  in- 
cludes all  activities  which  cause  one  to  enjoy  music  and 
to  understand  it.    This  should  be  an  outcome  of  every 
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music  lesson  of  every  sort,  and  not  thought  of  purely  as 
an  outcome  of  the  listening  lessons. 

The  activity  with  which  we  are  concerned  here  is  that 
of  listening.  Learning  to  listen  includes  good  concert 
manners — quiet  attentive  listening  to  the  radio  or  the 
phonograph  just  the  same  as  though  the  artist  were 
present  in  person.  The  teacher's  attitude  and  example 
are  the  best  means  of  teaching  this.  There  should  be 
no  talking  during  a  musical  selection. 

If  listening  lessons  are  going  to  fulfill  their  purpose — 
that  of  increasing  true  appreciation  of  music — the  child 
must  first  "learn  to  listen"  and  then  "listen  to  learn." 

Use  readers,  texts,  and  manuals  suggested  for  refer- 
ence, having  the  children  do  as  much  reading  as  possible 
and  then  follow  it  with  reports  to  the  class.  This,  how- 
ever, must  not  interfere  with  time  needed  for  listening. 
Schools  equipped  with  radio  receiving  sets  should  provide 
for  a  "listening  in"  period  during  the  presentation  of 
worthwhile  and  suitable  musical  programs. 

.  Procedures: 

Prepare  each  lesson  carefully  in  order  to  insure  a  sig- 
nificant and  musical  result.  If  possible,  a  continued  and 
unified  course  through  the  school  term  should  be  planned. 
Each  ability  listed  for  the  grade  should  be  covered  at 
such  time  as  it  meets  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Integrate  the  listening  lesson  work  with  other  school 
subjects  and  with  the  child's  out-of -school  life  as  much 
as  is  advisable. 

Every  child  should  participate  actively  in  each  lesson. 
All  should  listen  with  alert  minds.  Many  can  offer  com- 
ments, can  contribute  to  discussions,  can  make  reports 
on  previously-made  assignments,  and  can  aid  in  forming 
generalizations  of  the  lesson. 

A  music  appreciation  notebook  may  be  made  by  each 
child  in  the  upper  grades.  In  this  he  can  record  out- 
standing items  regarding  each  piece  of  music  studied  and 
interesting  facts  learned  while  studying  each  topic. 
Pictures  can  be  used,  and  a  separate  list  of  musical  terms 
encountered  in  their  study  can  be  added  with  the  mean- 
ing of  each  term  given. 
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Current  musical  events  may  be  used  in  the  upper 
grades  to  vitalize  a  course  in  music  appreciation  and  to 
integrate  this  work  with  the  child's  experience  outside 
the  schoolroom.  One  good  way  of  conducting  this  type 
of  work  is  to  use  the  current  musical  events  in  oral  Eng- 
lish recitation  or  give  them  during  opening  exercises  at 
frequent  intervals.  Each  child  should  be  expected  to 
contribute  at  least  one  item  each  month.  Current  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  the  best  source  of  material. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  program  for  the  lesson  may 
often  be  placed  on  the  board  for  the  children  to  follow. 
This  will  save  talking  and  will  allow  more  time  for  listen- 
ing. Use  the  board  also  for  writing  difficult  proper  names 
and  musical  terms  mentioned  in  the  lesson.  Sometimes 
the  ear  is  not  enough  to  make  things  clear.  If  possible, 
write  the  main  themes  to  be  heard  and  let  the  class  sing 
them,  reading  them  if  possible,  otherwise  learning  them 
by  hearing  the  teacher  sing  them.  Give  only  those  facts 
regarding  the  music  which  contribute  interest  and  useful 
information.  However,  give  enough  background  to  make 
the  music  intelligible  and  significant. 

Vary  the  types  of  listening  lessons  in  a  year's  pro- 
gram. The  phonograph  will  be  used  much  of  the  time, 
but  other  media  for  presenting  the  music  can  be  used. 
The  radio  has  been  mentioned  earlier.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  upper  grades,  the  children  who  are 
studying  music  at  home  can  present  a  listening  lesson  on 
the  piano  or  on  some  orchestral  instrument ;  and  at  other 
times,  it  will  be  good  to  secure  an  "outsider"  to  give  such 
a  lesson  on  some  topic.  A  singer  or  player  in  the  com- 
munity who  is  a  good  musician  will  usually  be  glad  to 
come  and  perform  for  the  children. 

3.  Concerning  equipment  and  materials  : 

An  excellent  phonograph  for  classroom  use  should  be 
available.  Records  and  phonographs  are  offered  to 
schools  at  a  reduction. 

Each  school  should  accumulate  a  library  of  records. 
Plan  the  program  for  listening  lessons  as  you  intend  to 
follow  it  during  the  year's  time  and  select  from  the  re- 
corded material  suggested  that  which  seems  to  fit  in  best 
with  the  background  and  abilities  of  the  children,  re- 
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membering  always  that  they  must  grow  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  music. 

All  materials  and  equipment  for  the  music  appreciation 
lessons  should  be  cared  for  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  This  committee  should  include 
the  music  supervisor  or  special  music  teacher  and  one  or 
two  other  faculty  members. 

The  phonograph  should  be  handled  very  carefully  if  it 
is  to  give  good  service  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
records  and  other  materials  should  be  carefully  handled 
when  in  use  and  properly  filed  when  not  in  use. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  RCA  Build- 
ing, New  York  City,  can  provide  a  copy  of  the  Instruc- 
tor's Manual  of  the  N.  B.  C.  Music  Appreciation  Hour  for 
25^.  This  excellent  course  is  given  on  Friday  afternoons 
during  the  school  year.  The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  will  provide  a  Manual  for  the  music  presented  in 
The  American  School  of  the  Air  broadcasts. 

4.  Suggested  activities:    (Listed  by  grades.) 

A.  GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Rhythmic  activity — clapping,  marching,  swaying, 
galloping,  skipping,  etc.,  with  piano  or  phonograph. 
See  description  of  rhythmic  activities  on  page  21. 

Playing  in  rhythm  band.  See  discussion  of  rhythm 
band  on  page  19. 

Hearing  stories  of  descriptive  music  that  is  to  be 
heard  on  piano  or  phonograph. 

Finding  or  drawing  pictures  that  illustrate  music 
that  has  been  heard;  drawing  pictures  with  music; 
or  modeling  clay  as  suggested  by  music  that  has  been 
heard. 

Reading  or  making  poems  that  illustrate  music 
heard  or  that  suggest  the  mood  of  music  heard. 

Phrasing  music  heard — showing  by  large  arm  move- 
ments or  other  activity  the  phrases  in  short,  simple 
pieces  played  on  the  piano  or  the  phonograph.  (Second 
grade  only.) 

B.  GRADE  III. 

Rhythmic  activities  of  many  sorts,  including  sing- 
ing games  and  folk  dances,  as  needed  to  develop  feel- 
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ing  for  rhythm  and  pleasure  in  rhythmic  expression. 
See  description  of  rhythmic  activities  on  page  21. 

Hearing  and  reading  stories  of  descriptive  music 
that  is  to  be  heard. 

Finding  and  drawing  pictures  that  illustrate  de- 
scriptive music  that  is  to  be  or  has  been  heard. 

"Hunting  the  tune" — after  becoming  familiar  with 
the  main  theme  of  the  composition  heard,  "finding" 
it  every  time  it  recurs  and  indicating  by  raised  hand. 

Making  simple  designs  to  illustrate  the  recurrence 
of  a  theme  in  music  that  has  been  heard. 

Finding  or  making  poems  that  illustrate  descriptive 
music  that  has  been  heard. 

Make-believe  violinist — playing  violin  in  pantomime 
when  it  is  heard  in  music.  Similar  game  of  flute  or 
other  instrument  that  is  prominent  in  music. 

Phrase  sensing,  as  in  earlier  grades,  but  using  more 
developed  activities — phrase  games,  etc. 

"Finding  the  ones" — measure  sensing  and  meter 
sensing,  using  simple  music  on  phonograph  or  piano. 
Measure  and  meter  sensing  may  be  done  by  clapping, 
stepping,  or  drawing  on  board,  as  follows :  2  beats  in 
measure.   3  beats  in  measure.   4  beats  in  measure. 

Drawing  of  simple  designs  elaborating  the  above 
accent  marks  may  be  made — using  large  sheets  of 
paper  and  colored  crayons. 

Listening  quietly  and  without  comment  to  beautiful 
music  (short  selections)  for  pure  enjoyment. 

.  GRADES  IV  AND  V. 

Continuation  of  all  suitable  or  needed  activities 
listed  under  Grade  III. 

Playing  "Make-Believe  Orchestra" — groups  of  chil- 
dren playing  in  pantomime  the  instruments  assigned, 
when  heard  in  music.  (See  "Making  Friends  with 
Orchestral  Instruments",  page  48.) 

Reading  stories  about  Mozart  (Grade  IV). 

Singing  songs  by  Mozart  (Grade  IV) . 

Making  posters  or  scrapbooks  about  Mozart  and 
MacDowell  (Grade  IV) . 

Same  as  three  activities  immediately  above — using 
Mendelssohn  and  Grieg.    (Grade  V.) 
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Writing  and  presenting  a  play  about  one  of  the 
composers  being  studied. 

Finding  or  drawing  pictures  that  express  the  same 
feeling  or  mood  as  the  music  being  studied. 

Finding  or  writing  poems  that  express  the  same 
feeling  or  mood  as  the  music  being  studied. 

Playing  "Who  is  Dancing?" — recognizing  the  kind 
of  dance  when  hearing  one — using  marches,  waltzes, 
minuets  and  gavottes  in  Grade  IV;  and  adding 
mazurkas  in  Grade  V. 

Learning  folk  songs  and  folk  dances  of  peoples 
studied  in  units  based  on  social  studies. 

Reading  about  the  uses  of  music  and  the  musical 
instruments  made  and  used  by  the  various  peoples 
studied.  If  feasible,  one  or  more  musical  instruments 
may  be  made  in  imitation  of  those  pictured  in  books 
read.  1 

Singing  folk  songs  of  the  United  States,  dancing  old 
American  dances,  and  reading  about  folk  music  and 
the  uses  made  of  folk  music  by  American  composers 
in  connection  with  unit  of  study  of  American  life. 

D.  GRADES  VI  AND  VII. 

Special  Note. — If  students  have  studied  music  ap- 
preciation for  one  or  more  years,  many  of  these  activi- 
ties will  not  be  needed.  Select  from  each  classification 
the  activities  that  will  mean  most  in  children's 
development. 

(1)  Rhythm. 

If  rhythmic  training  is  needed,  find  some  sort 
of  rhythmic  response  that  pupils  will  enjoy  mak- 
ing while  hearing  the  music.  Since  the  ordinary 
methods  used  in  the  primary  grades  are  inappro- 
priate for  these  grades,  each  teacher  will  de- 
termine the  activity  most  enjoyable  for  her  class. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

(a)  Using  the  fingers  for  feet  in  marching,  the 
hands  for  swaying,  etc. 

(b)  "Playing  Conductor" — students  (in  groups 
or  individually)  indicate,  using  large  arm 
movements,  the  tempo  and  movement  of  the 
music.  This  can  lead  to  students  taking 
turns  leading  the  class  while  singing. 
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(c)  Drawing  simple  border  design  or  figure  with 
pencil  or  chalk,  making  a  line  for  each  beat 
or  "swing"  of  the  rhythm.  First,  decide 
what  sort  of  lines  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
music  being  studied. 

(2)  Descriptive  music. 

Search  in  books  for  information  about  what 
the  music  describes  or  suggests. 

After  hearing  the  music  several  times : 

(a)  Write  or  tell  the  story  as  you  (the  individual 
pupil)  understand  it  from  the  music.  (Pupils' 
ideas  may  vary  widely.) 

(b)  Write  or  give  a  description  of  the  picture  or 
mood  the  music  suggests  to  you  (the  indi- 
vidual pupil) . 

(c)  Find  or  draw  a  picture  or  a  series  of  pictures 
telling  what  the  music  tells  you.  (The  indi- 
vidual pupil.) 

(d)  Find  or  write  a  poem  that  tells  the  same 
story  or  pictures  the  same  scene  or  mood 
that  you  find  in  the  music.  (The  individual 
pupil.) 

(e)  Make  a  poster  about  the  music.  (A  class 
project  usually.) 

(f )  Dramatize  the  story  told  by  the  music  if  it  is 
appropriate  for  dramatization. 

(3)  Form. 

If  needed,  provide  experience  in  recognizing 
similar  phrases  as  follows : 

(a)  "Hunting  the  tune" — after  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  main  theme  of  the  composition 
heard,  "finding"  it  every  time  it  recurs,  and 
indicating  by  raising  hand. 

(b)  Making  simple  designs  to  illustrate  the  re- 
currence of  a  theme  in  music  that  has  been 
heard,  or  finding  designs  that  illustrate  such 
recurrence. 

Make  a  scrapbook  about  the  musical  forms 
studied.    (A  class  project.) 

Find  pictures,  designs,  or  illustrations  of  ex- 
amples of  architecture  that  illustrate  the  forms 
studied :  for  instance,  a  building  with  two  identi- 
cal wings  is  like  the  three-part  song  form  ABA. 

Make  or  find  designs  illustrating  the  rondo,  and 
theme  and  variations. 
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(4)  The  orchestra  and  its  music.    (See  "Making 
Friends  with  Orchestral  Instruments/'  page  48.) 

Make  a  chart  showing  the  instruments  of  each 
family  or  section  as  one  group. 

Make  a  large  seating  plan  of  a  symphony  or- 
chestra, showing  where  the  players  of  each  sort 
of  instrument  are  seated.  On  this  seating  plan 
can  be  made  a  model  of  an  orchestra.  Chairs  may 
be  made  of  cardboard  or  wood,  players  and  con- 
ductor of  paper  or  some  plastic  material,  or  pic- 
tures of  players  can  be  cut  from  published  sheets 
or  drawn  and  cut  out,  and  mounted  on  the  seating 
plan. 

Find  pictures  of  instruments  of  each  family  or 
section  and  make  a  poster  for  each  family;  or 
make  a  scrapbook  (as  a  class  project),  mounting 
each  picture  on  a  separate  page  and  writing  a 
description  of  the  instrument  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Have  a  "make-believe"  orchestra.  To  various 
pupils  are  assigned  the  instruments  heard  in  the 
music  chosen,  and  during  the  playing  each  of  the 
pupils  plays  his  instrument  in  pantomime  when 
he  hears  it  in  the  music. 

(5)  Composers. 

Read  stories  about  the  composers  studied. 

Sing  songs  and  hear  compositions  written  by 
these  composers. 

Make  scrapbooks  about  these  composers  and 
their  music. 

Write  and  give  a  play  about  one  of  the  com- 
posers being  studied. 

Give  a  program  for  other  grades  to  hear,  made 
up  of  music  and  stories  concerned  with  one  or 
more  of  these  composers. 

(6)  Dances. 

Play  "Who  is  Dancing?" — recognizing  the  kind 
of  dance  when  hearing  the  music,  using  dances 
studied  in  lower  grades  as  well  as  the  polonaise, 
tarantella,  and  bolero. 
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Learn  to  dance  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
dances  studied  in  all  the  grades. 

Find  or  write  a  poem  about  each  kind  of  dance 
and  read  it  to  the  class.  These  poems  may  also 
be  used  in  a  scrapbook  or  poster  about  dances. 

Learn  songs  that  illustrate  the  music  of  these 
dances. 

(7)  Folk  music. 

Sing  folk  songs  of  countries  studied  in  units 
based  on  social  studies. 

Learn  folk  dances  of  these  countries. 

Dramatize  folk  songs  that  are  suitable  for 
dramatization. 

Read  about  the  uses  of  music  in  these  countries 
and  about  the  instruments  made  and  played  by 
the  people;  find  pictures  of  these  instruments, 
and  if  possible,  make  one  or  more  of  them. 

Listen  to  folk  music  played  on  the  piano  or 
phonograph — especially  songs  and  dances  not 
suitable  for  these  pupils  to  perform;  and  listen 
to  music  of  composers  who  have  used  folk  music 
in  their  compositions. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Special  Note. — The*  experiences  needed  by  the 
pupils  in  this  grade  will  depend  upon  their  previous 
experiences.  The  teacher  should  read  the  section  for 
Grades  VI  and  VII,  making  sure  that  the  pupils  have 
adequate  familiarity  with  each  main  topic  before  tak- 
ing up  the  more  advanced  topics  given  below. 

(1)  Descriptive  music. 

Pupils  should  read  in  reference  books  the  story 
or  other  material  pertaining  to  each  piece  to  be 
heard. 

For  interesting  activities  to  suggest  after  the 
music  has  been  heard  several  times,  see  the  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  VII  on  page  44. 

(2)  Form. 

Familiarity  with  some  of  the  larger  musical 
forms,  such  as :  symphony,  overture,  tone  poem, 
suite,  and  opera,  learning  what  each  is  and  hear- 
ing one  or  more  illustrations. 
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Collect  programs  from  concerts,  in  newspapers, 
etc.,  on  which  one  or  more  of  these  larger  forms 
appears. 

Reports  to  the  class  by  students  who  hear  any 
of  the  larger  forms  on  the  radio  or  in  concerts. 

"Radio  Party" — when  all  in  class  listen  to  some 
one  or  more  of  these  larger  forms  on  a  radio  pro- 
gram that  has  been  announced  in  advance. 

(3)  Orchestral  instruments. 

If  the  pupils  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
symphony  orchestra  and  its  instruments,  see  the 
suggestions  for  Grade  VII,  page  45. 

If  they  do  not  need  this  detailed  study,  in 
Grade  VIII  they  will  profit  by  giving  attention  to 
the  instruments  that  are  most  prominent  in  all 
the  music  they  hear — the  special  effects  they  pro- 
duce, etc. — an  incidental  study  of  instruments  in- 
cluded in  every  other  topic. 

(4)  Composers. 

The  activities  suggested  for  Grade  VII  in  the 
study  of  composers  are  entirely  suitable  for 
Grade  VIII.  These  pupils  should  also  watch  for 
compositions  of  the  composers  studied  when  they 
are  played  on  the  radio  and  concert  programs. 

(5)  Dances. 

When  the  Grade  VIII  pupils  are  familiar  with 
the  various  dances  assigned  through  Grades  IV, 
V,  VI,  and  VII,  their  new  topic  may  be  the  ballet. 
There  are  many  interesting  ballets,  of  which 
several  may  be  studied  for  their  underlying  story, 
the  music  written  for  it,  the  composer,  and,  if 
possible,  this  type  of  dancing  done  with  it  by  the 
ballet  groups  that  use  this  music. 

(6)  Folk  music. 

This  is  a  topic  of  never-ending  interest.  The 
Eighth  Grade  may  well  study  the  music  of  any 
people  or  country  in  which  they  are  especially 
interested.  If  they  have  not  already  studied  the 
two  named  below,  they  should  do  so  during  this 
year: 
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(a)  Folk  music  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Music  of  our  Central  and  South  American 
neighbors. 

The  activities  suggested  for  Grade  VII  on  page 
46  are  again  suitable  for  Grade  VIII. 

U.  Activity:    Making  friends  with  orchestral  instruments. 
1.  The  members  of  the  symphony  orchestra. 

a.  the  string  family. 

(1)  Violin — First  violins  and  second  violins — 12  to  16 
of  each  (soprano  and  alto  voices). 

(2)  Viola — About  %  of  the  number  of  first  violins 
(second  alto  or  tenor  voices) . 

(3)  Violoncello — Little  more  than  half  the  number  of 
first  violins  (baritone  voices) . 

(4)  Contra-bass — Almost  as  many  as  of  violoncellos 
(bass  voices — an  octave  lower  than  violoncellos) . 

(5)  Harp — One  or  two — String  plucked1  with  fingers, 
hence  not  a  true  member  of  string  family. 

b.  wood  wind  family. 

(1)  Open  mouthpiece — no  reeds: 

(a)  Flute— There  are  usually  three  players,  and 
in  some  orchestras  one  of  the  three  plays  the 
piccolo. 

(b)  Piccolo  when  needed  (flute — soprano  voice; 
piccolo  still  higher). 

(2)  Single  reed  in  mouthpiece: 

(a)  Clarinet — Usually  two  (soprano  and  alto 
voices) . 

(b)  Bass-clarinet — Usually  not  more  than  one,  if 
any  (bass  voice). 

(3)  Double  reed  in  mouthpiece : 

(a)  Oboe — One  or  two  (soprano  voice) . 

(b)  English  horn — Really  an  alto  oboe — one  (alto 
voice) . 

,  (c)  Bassoon — Two  or  three  (baritone  voice). 

(d)  Contra-bassoon — Usually  not  more  than  one, 
if  any  (bass  voice — one  octave  lower  than  the 
bassoon) . 
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C.  BRASS  WIND  FAMILY. 

(1)  French  horn — Four,  playing  as   quartette  of 
voices. 

(2)  Trumpet  or  cornet — Two  to  four  (soprano  and 
alto  voices) . 

(3)  Trombone — Three  or  four  (tenor  and  baritone 
voices). 

(4)  Tuba — One    (low  bass   voice — like  contra-bas- 
soon) . 

D.  PERCUSSION  FAMILY. 

(1)  With  definite  pitch: 

(a)  Tympani — Set  of  three  or  four. 

(b)  Celesta — One. 

(c)  Bells — One  set. 

(d)  Chimes— One  set. 

With  indefinite  pitch : 

(a)  Triangle — One. 

(b)  Bass  drum — One. 

(c)  Snare  drum — One. 

(d)  Cymbals — One  pair. 

(e)  Gong — One. 

(f)  Tambourine — One. 

(g)  Wood  block — One. 

(h)  Frame  of  drum — One. 

(i)  Castanets — Sound  made  by  striking : 

(2)  Skin  Metal  Wood 

Tympani  Celesta  Xylophone 

Bass  drum        Bells  Wood  block 

Snare  drum      Chimes  Castanets 
Tambourine      Triangle        Frame  of  drum 

Cymbals 

Gong 

Tambourine 
2.  Special  items  about  the  orchestra. 

a.  All  the  instruments  of  the  percussion  family  are 
played  by  a  small  number  of  men — usually  two,  rarely 
more  than  four.  Many  of  the  instruments  listed  are 
seldom  used — for  special  effects  only.  The  tympani 
are  used  in  nearly  every  composition,  and  one  player 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  them. 

b.  The  most  important  family  in  the  orchestra  is  the 
string  family.    This  family  makes  up  about  three- 
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fourths  of  the  entire  orchestra.  Hence,  the  string- 
tone  is  the  foundation  of  the  orchestral  tone  in  con- 
trast to  the  band  which  has  no  strings.  It  uses  the 
higher  pitched  wood  winds  and  brass  winds  in  the 
place  of  the  violins  in  the  orchestra. 

c.  The  composer  uses  the  tone  colors  of  the  various 
families  and  the  various  shades  of  each  color  in  each 
family  as  the  artist  painting  a  picture  uses  the  various 
colors  and  shades  on  his  palette — all  made  from  the 
three  primary  colors.  If  a  comparison  were  made,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  string  family  represents  the 
various  shades  of  yellow;  the  wood  winds,  of  blue; 
and  the  brass  winds,  of  red;  while  the  percussion 
family  represents  accents  and  high-lights  of  black  and 
white.  This  is  merely  a  suggestive  thought — to  an- 
other person  the  likeness  of  tone  colors  and  colors  in 
painting  may  be  different. 

IV.  THE  PLACE  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  INTEGRATED  PRO- 
GRAM. 

The  children's  experiences  in  music  should  not  be  isolated  and 
separated  from  their  other  classroom  and  home  experiences. 
Music  should  be  a  part  of  their  total  experience,  contributing  its 
part  to  the  completeness,  beauty  and  richness  of  their  learning 
experiences,  and  both  giving  and  receiving  support  and  enrich- 
ment in  its  relationship  to  the  other  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

The  binding  links  between  music  and  other  school  activities  are 
many,  some  quite  obvious,  others  not  so  readily  apparent.  Read- 
ing, picture  study,  drawing,  and  creative  expression  through 
pictures,  design  and  poetry  are  activities  that  provide  many 
direct  avenues  for  correlation  and  integration  of  music.  In  de- 
veloping units  of  study  in  the  various  grades,  music  is  often  an 
important  feature,  providing  a  vitalizing  force  for  the  entire 
unit.  This  is  especially  true  in  units  based  on  social  studies,  when 
the  folk  expression  through  music  interprets  the  spirit  and  feeling 
of  the  people  more  vividly  than  any  other  means  of  expression 
can  interpret  them. 

A  study  of  the  music  of  the  United  States  should  be  a  part  of 
the  experience  of  every  child ;  and  it  should  include  the  composers 
and  their  music,  and  also  the  varied  types  of  folk  music  of  our 
country:  the  Indian  music,  that  of  mountaineers,  Negroes, 
lumber-jacks,  cowboys,  river  boatmen,  Creoles,  and  the  sea 
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chanties  of  the  days  of  sailing  ships — all  aid  in  making  real  the 
history  and  life  of  our  country. 

The  castle  life  of  the  middle  ages  offers  a  rich  experience  in  the 
study  of  the  music  of  that  period,  the  minstrels  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  that  day  and  their  influence  on  our  own 
times. 

The  music  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Americas  is  one  of  our 
best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  countries  and  their 
people  and  of  building  the  feeling  of  good  neighborliness. 

Musical  events,  performing  artists,  contemporary  composers, 
symphony  orchestras,  operas,  and  outstanding  radio  programs — 
all  are  desirable  as  a  part  of  the  children's  familiarity  with  cur- 
rent events,  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  cultural  life  of  our 
country  and  State. 

The  prevalence  of  radios  in  the  children's  homes  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  the  musical  interest  initiated  in  the  school  into  the 
home  experience  of  the  children.  They  should  know  about  and 
be  stimulated  to  listen  to  the  really  good  programs  on  the  radio, 
including  the  programs  intended  primarily  for  adults. 

A  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  UNITS 
FOR  USE  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

Song  and  Dance  in  Sunny  Spain 

I.  Objectives. 

A.  Familiarity  with  folk  music  and  dances  of  Spain;  and  knowledge 
of  the  important  folk  characteristics  of  the  music  of  Spain. 

B.  Ability  to  sing  folk  songs  of  Spain. 

C.  Understanding  of  the  place  of  this  folk  music  and  dance  in  the 
lives  and  development  of  the  people  and  of  their  importance  as 
revealing  the  characteristics,  interests,  and  activities  of  the 
Spanish  people. 

D.  Some  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the  composers'  use  of  folk 
music. 

E.  Enjoyment  in  singing,  dancing,  and  hearing  the  folk  music  of 
Spain. 

II.  Situation  out  of  which  activity  may  arise. 

The  students  studied  the  continent  of  Africa  in  Geography.  While 
studying  the  country  of  Morocco,  they  learned  that  many  of  the  Moors 
went  over  to  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  Spain,  in  the  early 
days,  was  the  connecting  link  between  Europe  and  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  Moors  carried  with  them  their  love  for  beautiful  build- 
ings, lovely  carvings,  bright  colors  and  charming  music.  Let  us  go  to 
Spain  and  see  the  influence  of  the  Moorish  music  on  this  sunny 
country. 
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DEL  Development. 

A.  Spanish  music  in  general. 

1.  Music  was  first  of  the  arts  to  have  attained  full  development  of 
its  powers  on  Spanish  ground. 

2.  During  the  16th  century  Spanish  musicians  took  the  lead  in  the 
development  of  European  music.  Chief  instruments  during  this 
time  were  the  organ,  the  clarichord  and  the  lute. 

3.  Oriental  color  is  streaked  through  and  through  the  melodies 
and  harmonies.  Many  betray  their  Arabian  origin;  other  are 
gypsy. 

4.  There  are  quaint  working  songs,  common  to  all  Spain;  for 
example,  the  weird  "Date  Picker's  Song"  sung  by  men  who 
work  at  the  top  of  date  trees.  It  is  a  Spanish  folk  air  (an  old 
Moorish  folk  song — still  heard  in  the  Sahara  Desert). 

5.  In  1829  The  First  Conservatory  of  Music  was  founded  in 
Madrid. 

B.  Spanish  dances. 

1.  All  the  world  dances  in  Spain. 

2.  Folk  dances  to  make  their  effect  must  be  performed  in  Spain. 

3.  Typical  Spanish  folk  dances. 

a.  Fandango. 

(1)  Old — may  be  a  survival  of  Moorish  dance. 

(2)  Dance  for  two  dances  in  %  measure. 

b.  Bolero. 

Decided  rhythm  and  lively  tempo. 

c.  Sequidilla. 

Gypsy  dance — same  rhythm  as  bolero. 

d.  Jota. 

(1)  Similar  to  our  waltz. 

(2)  Named  for  Aben  Jot  (Moor),  the  originator. 

(3)  Sung  and  danced  at  all  merry  makings,  weddings  and 
festivals. 

e.  Saraband. 

(1)  Found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

(2)  Polite  and  extra  refined  step  danced  to  almost  savage 
music. 

f.  Morisco  (Moorish  dance). 

(1)  Common  to  all  Spain. 

(2)  Done  as  a  burlesque  formerly.  Dancers  wore  gorgeous 
costumes  of  gilt  and  silver  leather,  trimmed  with  many 
bells. 

(3)  Today  these  dancers  wear  bands  of  bells  tied  upon  arms 
and  about  knees,  carry  swords  in  their  hands,  carry  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  wave  them  in  time  to  the  rhythm. 

(4)  The  Morris  Dances  of  England  are  descendants  of  this 
Spanish  dance. 

g.  Pasadoble. 

(1)  Native  dance  of  Madrid. 

(2)  Played  when  the  toreadors  enter  the  arena  for  the  bull 
fight. 

h.  Zarzuela. 

(1)  The  most  popular  form  of  amusement  after  a  bull  fight. 

(2)  One-act  piece  in  which  music  is  freely  interrupted  by 
spoken  dialogue. 
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(3)  Gives  way  to  National  Dances. 

(4)  To  be  enjoyed  must  be  seen  in  Spain. 

i.  Tango. 

Spanish  dance  in  syncopated  time  and  one-step  motion. 

j.  Bolero. 

A  lively  Spanish  dance. 

k.  Tirano. 

C.  Spanish  musical  instruments. 

1.  Guitar. 

a.  Brought  from  the  East  by  the  Moors. 

b.  Descendant  of  Arabian  lute  (formerly  played  with  a  bow). 

2.  Castanets. 

a.  Two  small  bits  of  wood  that  the  dancers  wear  fastened  to- 
their  fingers  by  a  bit  of  cord,  and  which  they  rap  and  rattle 
as  they  dance. 

b.  Named  for  Castana,  the  Spanish  word  for  chestnut,  the  wood 
from  which  castanets  are  made. 

3.  Tambourine.    (Let  children  make  tambourines.) 

a.  Relative  of  the  drum. 

b.  Head  made  of  skin  but  no  drumsticks. 

4.  Barrel  or  hand  organs. 

5.  Children  in  streets  rap  shells  together  to  become  artists  in  the 
use  of  castanets. 

D.  Music  of  different  provinces. 

1.  Andulusia. 

a.  Reminds  one  of  the  music  of  the  Moors  and  gypsies  of  past 
days. 

b.  Plaintive  melodies,  primitive  rhythms,  and  Oriental  scales. 

c.  Guitar — Popular  instrument. 

d.  Fandango,  Sequidilla,  Malaquena  and  Tango  are  characteris- 
tic dances. 

2.  Galicia. 

a.  Descendants  of  the  Celtic  folk. 

b.  Music  suggests  melodies  of  Scotland. 

c.  Droning  bagpipes  still  in  use. 

d.  Bolero  and  Sequidilla  are  folk  dances  of  this  section. 

3.  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 

a.  Influence  of  the  troubadors. 

b.  Saradana — folk  dance  of  Catalonia. 

c.  Jota — folk  dance  of  Aragon. 

4.  Basque. 

a.  Music  is  irregular  in  rhythm  and  melody. 

b.  Jota — folk  dance. 

E.  Composers  of  art  music  (Growth  of  the  country's  folk  music  K 

1.  Pablo  Sarasota  (1846-1906). 

a.  Brilliant  concert  violinist  and  composer. 

b.  Won  favor  of  royalty  in  native  land. 

2.  Albeniz  (1861-1909). 

a.  Court  pianist. 

b.  As  a  boy  toured,  giving  concerts. 

c.  Compositions  show  folk  character. 
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3.  Granados  (1869-1916). 

a.  Greatest  master  of  modern  school. 

b.  In  1915-16  came  to  America  to  conduct  his  opera,  Goyescas 
(true  Spanish),  which  was  sung  in  Spanish  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  for  the  first  time. 

c.  He  and  his  wife  lost  their  lives  on  return  voyage  to  Spain 
while  passengers  on  the  ill-fated  Lusitania. 

4.  Manuel  de  Falla. 

a.  Modern  composer  of  today. 

b.  His  work  associated  with  the  ballet. 

5.  Bizet  (French  composer — wrote  Spanish  music). 

Story  of  Carmen.  The  opera  is  French  but  dances  and  characters 
are  Spanish  in  color. 

Recordings  to  be  heard. 

1.  No.  6695  Zapateado  (Shoemaker's  Dance)  by  Sarasato. 

2.  No.  1443  Tango  in  D  by  Albeniz. 

3.  No.  35977  Spanish  Dance  No.  2  by  Granados.  (Quaint  melody  from 
South  of  Spain.) 

4.  No.  6849  J ota  (Spanish  Dance)  by  de  Falla. 

5.  No.  V-5874  Gypsy  Dance  (Carmen)  by  Bizet. 

6.  No.  V-8124  Toreador  Song  (Carmen)  by  Bizet. 

Modern  Spanish  musician  and  dancer. 

1.  Pablo  Casals. 
Spanish  cellist. 

2.  La  Argentinita. 
Spain's  greatest  dancer. 

Folk  dances  (to  be  learned  by  pupils). 

1..  La  Contra  Danca.    Page  33,  Folk  Festivals  by  Shambaugh. 
2.  La  Jota.    Page  45,  Folk  Festivals  by  Shambaugh. 
Songs. 

1.  Junior  Laurel  Songs:    P.  12,  My  Spanish  Guitar;  P.  36,  Juanita; 
P.  47,  Andalusia. 

2.  Laurel  Octovo:    No.  289  Garmen-Carmela. 

3.  Laurel  Unison  Book:     P.  44,  In  Spain;  P.  43,  In  Old  Madrid; 
P.  27,  Toreador's  Song  (Carmen). 

4.  Fifth  Book  of  Songs:     P.  142,  Moorish  Serenade;   P.  196,  In 
Aragon. 

IV.  Associated  interests. 

A.  Pictures. 

1.  Original  illustration  by  pupils. 

2.  Clippings  from   magazine,  both  current  and  back  numbers. 
(National  Geographic,  March,  1929.) 

B.  Out  of  school  experiences. 

1.  Social  contacts — experiences  with  family  and  friends  who  know 
theso  lands  from  personal  experiences. 

2.  Visitr.  to  museums. 

3.  Radic  programs. 

4.  Collecting  pictures  and  souvenirs. 
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V.  Integration  with  other  school  subjects. 

A.  English. 

Oral  and  written  reports  on  reading  and  related  experiences, 
vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  etc. 

B.  History. 

1.  Influence  of  Moors  on  Spanish  history. 

2.  Importance  of  Spain  in  background  of  U.  S.  history. 

C.  Geography. 

Study  of  Spain  and  Mediterranean  lands. 

D.  Art. 

1.  Original  designs  and  illustrations  made  in  art  classes. 

2.  Spanish  painters. 

a.  Velasquez. 

Painting — Princess  Marguerite  (daughter  of  King  Phillip). 

b.  Murillo. 

(1)  Good  at  painting  babies  and  madonnas. 

(2)  Painting — The  Children  of  the  Shell. 

E.  Sewing.    Costumes  for  programs  and  plays. 

F.  Physical  Education.    Folk  games  and  dances. 
Spanish  games. 

a.  Blind  Hen — Same  as  our  Blind  Man's  Bluff. 

b.  Cottage  to  Rent — Same  as  our  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner. 

"We've  a  cottage  here  to  rent! 
We've  a  cottage  here  to  rent! 
Sing  and  try  the  other  side! 
You  see  this  one  is  occupied!" 

G.  Suggested  music  activities. 

1.  Find  pictures  of  the  Spanish  folk  (if  possible  in  native  dress) 
and  make  a  poster  about  Spanish  music  and  dances. 

2.  Make  a  scrap  book  about  Spanish  music. 

3.  Give  a  program  about  Spanish  music  and  dances,  including 
singing  the  songs,  telling  about  the  music  and  giving  some  folk 
dances. 

VI.  Educational  results. 

Recognition  that — 

1.  Songs  and  dances  of  a  nation  reflect  the  character  of  the  people. 

2.  Geographical  conditions  influence  the  customs  and  culture  of  the 
people. 

3.  Variety  and  stress  of  rhythmic  patterns  call  for  a  diversity  of 
rhythm  producing  devices — clapping  heels,  snapping  fingers,  stamp- 
ing feet,  clicking  heels  and  use  of  castanets,  tambourines,  triangle 
and  small  drum. 

4.  Example  of  musical  forms — Folk  song,  folk  dance,  art  dance,  and 
opera. 
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Indian  Life 

I.  Objectives. 

A.  To  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  Indian  life  in  the  United 
States. 

1.  Seven  different  groups  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Find  out  how  these  tribes  were  alike  and  how  they  were  unlike. 

B.  Enrich  music  vocabulary  by  learning  many  Indian  songs  and  by 
creating  Indian  chants,  songs  and  rhythms. 

1.  Aid  children  to  express  their  ideas  and  feelings  through  the 
medium  of  music. 

2.  Aid  children  to  recognize  the  importance  of  music  as  a  medium 
of  expression  of  ideas  and  feelings  of  Indians. 

II.  Situations  out  of  which  activity  may  arise. 

A.  Child  brings  to  school  Indian  relics,  such  as  peace-pipe,  arrow- 
heads, etc.,  he  has  found  near  schoolhouse.  Class  discussion  about 
Indians  arises. 

B.  Study  of  "Hiawatha"  in  literature  class  may  be  incentive  for 
further  study  of  Indians. 

Song — "Hiawatha's  Wooing"  (New  American  Song  Book)  might 
be  incentive  for  further  study  of  Indian  songs. 

C.  Visit  of  real  Indian  to  school.  His  costumes,  songs  and  dances 
may  awaken  children's  interest  for  further  study  of  Indian  life. 

III.  Development. 

Topics  to  study. 

1.  Tribes  and  tribal  designs. 

2.  Where  different  tribes  lived. 

3.  Some  historical  background. 

4.  Physical  appearance  of  different  tribes. 

a.  How  they  were  alike,    b.  How  they  were  unlike. 

5.  Dress. 

6.  Characteristics. 

7.  Homes. 

a.  Homes  differed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

b.  Inside  of  homes. 
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8.  Food. 

a.  Manner  of  securing,    b.  Kinds  of  foods, 
c  Means  and  methods  of  preparing. 

9.  Occupation. 
Industries. 

(1)  Agriculture.  (4)  Beadwork 

(2)  Textiles.  (5)  Feather  work. 

(3)  Basketry. 

10.  Weapons, 
a.  Types.  b.  Sizes  and  shapes. 

11.  Ceremonials. 

12.  Music  and  musical  instruments. 

13.  Picture  writing. 

14.  Games. 

15.  Means  of  communication, 
a.  Sign  language.  b.  Drum  signals. 

Associated  interests. 

A.  Literature  and  reading. 

1.  Listen  to  Indian  legends,  myths  and  stories. 

2.  Read  Indian  myths,  legends  and  stories. 

3.  Read  and  study  "Hiawatha".    (See  page  21-26.) 

B.  Language. 

1.  Write  stories  on  subjects  such  as: 

a.  Pueblo.  b.  Pottery.  % 

c.  What  Hopi  (or  some  other)  Indians  eat. 

2.  Write  stories  at  home. 

C.  Writing. 

1.  Indian  symbols. 

2.  Lists  of  foods,  etc. 

3.  Indian  booklets. 

D.  Construction. 
1.  General. 

a.  Make  large  pueblo  out  of  boxes,  sand,  wood  fiber,  lime, 
water  and  calcimine;  make  and  color  figures  of  people  and 
animals  for  pueblo;  make  ladders  to  use  with  pueblo. 

b.  Make  looms  for  weaving.  Draw  designs  for  rugs  and 
blankets;  weave  them  with  cotton  warp  and  strips  of  paper. 

c.  Draw  designs  for  pottery.  Make  pottery  out  of  clay,  using 
coil  method;  draw  symbols  on  this  pottery  and  paint  and 
varnish  it. 

d.  Make  and  string  beads  of  clay,  buttons,  pumpkin  seeds,  and 
paper. 

e.  Make  bracelets  and  rings  out  of  cardboard  and  cover  with 
tin-foil;  cut  turquoise  sets  out  of  blue  construction  paper 
and  mount  them  on  jewelry. 

f.  Make  curio  shop  to  put  all  these  things  in. 

g.  Draw  pictures  of  Indian  life  pottery,  rugs,  blankets,  rug 
designs. 

h.  Draw  figures  illustrating  Indian  dances  (some  of  them). 

i.  Make  Indian  booklets;  mount  art  work;  illustrate  stories 
and  poems  read  in  class. 


(6)  Silverwork. 

(7)  Pottery. 


c.  Materials. 
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2.  In  connection  with  Indian  dress. 

a.  Make  newspaper  and  brown  paper  Indian  costumes  to  fit 
children.  Draw  and  color  Indian  symbols  on  these  cos- 
tumes. 

b.  Make  chief's  headdress  and  paint  feathers  (Dye  chicken 
feathers). 

c.  Dress  dolls. 

3.  For  study  of  homes. 

a.  Make  pueblo  (see  above). 

b.  Make  tepee  or  wigwam.  Make  designs  for  trimming  wig- 
wams. 

c.  Make  drying  rack  for  skins;  cut  up  a  discarded  kid  glove  to 
make  skins  to  hang  on  the  drying  rack. 

d.  Make  brooms  out  of  sticks,  string,  and  long  grass. 

e.  Draw  plan  to  show  where  everything  was  placed  in  Indian 
tepee. 

4.  For  study  of  foods. 

a.  Make  pottery  bowls,  baskets. 

b.  Make  bow  and  arrow. 

c.  Make  hoe  by  fastening  clam  shell  to  a  stick. 

d.  Draw  large  map  of  United  States  on  either  paper  or  manila 
tagboard.  Draw  types  of  Indians'  homes.  Best  pictures 
pasted  on  map  in  appropriate  section  of  the  country.  When 
studying  foods  of  Indians,  paste  pictures  of  those  foods  on 
the  map  near  the  homes.  If  figures  of  the  Indians  of  the 
various  tribes  can  be  found,  they  may  also  be  included  in 
addition  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  which  are  printed  on  map. 

E.  Suggested  music  activities. 

1.  Sing  songs  about  Indians. 

2.  Sing  tribal  songs  in  Indian  languages. 

3.  Hear  some  real  Indian  tribal  music. 

4.  Make: 

a.  Tomtoms  (drums) — Double  and  single  headed  skin  over  log 
ends;  inner  tube  over  tin  can. 

b.  Pottery  drums.  c.  Flutes. 

d.  Rattles — Can,  rawhide,  gourd,  turtle-shell,  horn. 

e.  Sticks.  f.  Sand  blocks. 

5.  Make  up  Indian  chants  and  songs. 

6.  Make  up  Indian  drum  rhythms  that  express  different  moods  of 
Indian  life. 

7.  Organize  an  Indian  drum  and  rattle  orchestra. 

a.  Many  songs  in  minor  key  with  variety  of  rhythm. 

b.  Religious  songs.  c.  War  songs. 

d.  Medicine  songs.  e.  Original  songs. 

Outcomes. 

A.  Skills  and  attitudes. 

1.  Develop  initiative,  originality,  self-control,  and  responsibility. 

2.  Encourage  friendliness,  courtesy,  cooperation,  and  respect  for 
rights  of  others. 

3.  Motivate  working  to  the  best  of  one's  ability. 

4.  Stimulate  creative  thinking. 
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5.  Stimulate  pride  in  worthwhile  accomplishment. 

6.  Encourage  readiness  to  help  in  any  undertaking. 

7.  Promote  wholesome  interests. 

8.  Increase  ability  to  organize  work. 

B.  Knowledge  gained. 

1.  Life  of  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

2.  Comparison  of  life  and  customs  of  various  tribes. 

3.  Comparison  of  Indian  life  with  that  of  everyday  life  as  we 
live  it. 

4.  Ideas  and  feelings  of  Indians  as  expressed  in  their  music, 
art,  etc. 

VI.  Materials  which  will  help. 

A.  Books  for  the  teacher. 

Bemister,  M.    Indian  Legends.  Macmillan. 

Buttree,  J.  M.    The  Rhythm  of  the  Redman.  Barnes. 

Cannon,  C.  J.    The  Pueblo  Girl.  Houghton. 

Cowles,  J.  D.    Indian  Nature  Myths.  Flanagan. 

Dearborn,  P.  R.    How  the  Indians  Lived.  Ginn. 

De  Huff,  E.  W.    Five  Little  Katchinas.  Houghton. 

Garland,  H.    The  Book  of  the  American  Indian.  Harper. 

Gilman,  B.  I.  Hopi  Songs.   (Special  publication)  Peabody  Museum. 

Hewett,  E.  L.    Ancient  Life  in  the  American  Southwest.  Bobbs. 

Hodge,  F.  W.  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1910-1911. 

Johnson,  E.  B.    Animal  Stories  the  Indians  Told.  Knopf. 

Judd,  N.  M.  Everyday  Life  in  Pueblo  Bonita.  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  September,  1925. 

Moon,  G.    Chi-Wee.  Doubleday-Doran. 

Moran,  G.  N.    Kwahu,  the  Hopi  Indian  Boy.  American. 

Wheeler,  I.  W.    Playing  with  Clay.  Macmillan. 

Wissler,  C.    The  American  Indian.    Oxford  University  Press. 

Woolhiser,  E.   M.     Indian  and  Pioneer  Life.     The  Instructor, 

October,  1931. 

B.  Books  for  the  children. 

Baker,  E.  K.  The  Children's  First-Third  Book  of  Poetry.  Ameri- 
can. 

Brandeis,  M.    The  Little  Indian  Weaver.  Flanagan. 
Bush,  B.  E.    Indian  Myths.  Owen. 

Fox,  F.  M.  Mary  Anne's  Little  Indian  and  Other  True  Stories. 
Flanagan. 

Perdue,  H.  A.    Child  Life  in  Other  Lands.  Rand. 
Seymour,  F.  W.    The  Indians  Today.  Sanborn. 
Wiley,  B.    Mewanee,  the  Little  Indian  Boy.  Silver. 
Wynne,  A.    For  Days  and  Days.  Stokes. 
Childcraft  Volume  on  Activities,  P.  150-173. 

C.  Music. 

1.  Phonograph  records. 

a.  No.  V-22316  Aooah. 

b.  No.  22316  Her  Blanket. 

c.  No.  22316  By  the  Weeping  Waters. 

d.  No.  V-1140  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water. 

e.  No.  1198  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka. 

f.  To  a  Water  Lily,  From  an  Indian  Lodge — Indian  legend  songs 
by  McDowell. 

g.  Cadman  and  Lieurance  songs  based  on  Indian  tunes. 
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Chart  of  Indian  songs  to  be  heard  or  learned. 

a.  Songs  about  Indians. 

(1)  The  Blue  Juniata — Folk  and  Art  Songs,  Book  I,  p.  114; 
Birchard. 

(2)  Hiawatha's  Brothers — Music  Hour,  Book  IV,  p.  20.  Silver. 

(3)  Hiawatha's  Wooing — New  American  Song.  Book.    Hall  & 
McCreary. 

(4)  The  Indian  Baby — Elementary  Music,  p.  68.  Ginn. 

(5)  Indian  Hunter — Elementary  Music,  p.  53.  Ginn. 

(6)  Indian  Summer — Intermediate  Music,  p.  108.  Ginn. 

(7)  Indian  Lullaby — Music  Hour,  Book  I,  p.  45.  Silver. 

(8)  Indian  Song — Progressive  Manual  I,  p.  136. 

(9)  Playing  Indian — Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade,  p.  157.  Silver. 

(10)  Rockabye  Hushaby e — Progressive  Book,  p.  157. 

(11)  Wah-wah-tay-see — Progressive  Book,  p.  127. 

(13)  My  Little  Owlet — Lyric  Music  Series,  Book  I,  p.  105. 
Scott. 

(13)  Sung  at  Harvest  Time,  Inca  Melody — Songs  of  Many 
Lands,  p.  42.  Ginn. 

(14)  The  Indian  Brave,  American  Indian  Song — Songs  of  Many 
Lands,  p.  114.  Ginn. 

(15)  Indian   Harvest,   American    Traditional — Rhythms  and 
Rimes,  p.  38.  Ginn. 

(16)  Down  the  Stream,  Nuiook  Indian  Song — Rhythms  and 
Rimes,  p.  38.  Ginn. 

(17)  Indian  Call,  Winnebago  Indian  Melody — Blending  Voices. 
Ginn. 

(18)  The  Primitive  Sculptor — Blending  Voices,  p.  54.  Ginn. 

(19)  Gall  to  the  Dance  (2  pt.),  Chippewa  Indian  Melody — 
Blending  Voices,  p.  65.  Ginn. 

b.  Tribal  songs  of  Indians  of  Southwest. 

(1)  Apache. 

Medicine  Song — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  73.  Barnes. 

(2)  Navaho. 

(a)  Dance  Song — Book  of  Indian  Craft  and  Indian  Love, 
p.  326.  Salomar-Harper. 

(b)  Hunting    Song — Rhythm    of    the    Redman,    p.  58. 
Barnes. 

(c)  Mountain  Chants — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  28. 
Barnes. 

(d)  Mountain  Song — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,   p.  212. 
Barnes. 

(e)  War  Song— Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  30.  Barnes. 

(f)  War  Song — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  119.  Barnes. 

(g)  In  Arizona — Folk  and  Art  Songs,  Book  I,  p.  119. 
Birchard. 

(3)  Zuni. 

(a)  Blue  Corn  Dance — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  82. 
Barnes. 

(b)  Corn  Dance — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  156.  Barnes. 

(c)  Corn    Grinding — Rhythm    of   the   Redman,    p.  93. 
Barnes. 

(d)  Lullaby — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  193.  Barnes. 

(e)  Sunrise  Call — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  166.  Barnes. 

(f)  Sunset  Song — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  88.  Barnes. 

(g)  Zuni  Rain  Dance — Book  of  Indian  Craft  and  Indian 
Love,  p.  137.  Salomar-Harper. 

(h)  The  Sun  Worshipers — Twice  55  Book,  p.  82.  Birchard. 
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(4)  Hopi. 

(a)  Eagle  Dance — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  63.  Barnes. 

(b)  Snake  Dance — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  98.  Barnes. 

(c)  Havebeta  Song — Sing  It  Yourself,  p.  13.  Dutton. 

(5)  Laguna. 

Corn  Grinding  Song— Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  196. 
Barnes. 

c.  Tribal  songs  of  the  Plains  Indians. 

(1)  Sioux. 

(a)  Dog  Dance — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  50.  Barnes. 

(b)  A  Fame— Sing  It  Yourself,  p.  11.  Dutton. 

(c)  Song  of  the  Sun — Sing  It  Yourself,  p.  9.  Dutton. 

(d)  Warriors'   Song — Rhythm   of  the   Redman,   p.  138. 
Barnes. 

(2)  Dakota. 

(a)  Song  of  the  Fox — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  113. 
Barnes. 

(b)  Indian    Song — Junior    Laurel    Song    Book,    p.  88. 
Birchard. 

(c)  Wanagi,  Wacipi  Olowas — Music  Hour,  Book  V,  p.  3. 
Silver. 

(d)  Wiaste  Olowas — Music  Hour,  Book  V,  p.  3.  Silver. 

(3)  Kiowan. 

Wind  Song — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  215.  Barnes. 

(4)  Utah. 

The  Bear  Dance— Folk  and  Art  Songs,  Book  I,  p.  39. 
Birchard. 

(5)  Pawnee. 

(a)  Kihave    Katzuon — Music    Hour,    Book    III,    p.  31. 
Silver. 

(b)  Taivi  Kuruks — Music  Hour,  Book  V,  p.  125.  Silver. 

(6)  Omaha. 

(a)  Building  the  Canoe — Folk  and  Art  Songs,  Book  I, 
p.  16.  Birchard. 

(b)  The  Cradle  on  the  Boozh — Folk  and  Art  Songs,  Book 
II,  p.  118.  Birchard. 

(c)  Hiaivatha's  Brothers — Folk  and  Art  Songs,  Book  I, 
p.  64.  Birchard. 

(d)  The  Indian  Chief — Lyric  Music  Series,  Book  III,  p. 
92.  Scott. 

(e)  Muji — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  180.  Barnes. 

(f)  Prayer — Rhythm  of  the  Redman.  Barnes. 

(g)  Song  for  Game — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  194. 
Barnes. 

(h)  Song  of  Triumph — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  201. 
Barnes. 

(7)  Ojibway  (part  woodland  and  part  plains  Indians). 

(a)  Mide  Song — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  134.  Barnes. 

(b)  The  Morning  Star — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  170. 
.  Barnes. 

(c)  My  Canoe — Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  204.  Barnes. 

(d)  The  Naked  Bear— Rhythm  of  the  Redman,  p.  193. 
Barnes. 

(e)  Ojibway  Lullaby — Adventures  in  Music,  p.  183.  Ginn. 

Dances. 

Select  some  of  the  following  dances  to  learn: 

1.  Buffalo  dance.  4.  Ghost  dance.     7.  Scalp  dance. 

2.  Medicine  Pipe  Ceremony.      5.  War  dance.        8.  Rain  dance. 

3.  Snake  dance.  6.  Bear  dance.       9.  Social  dances. 
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E.  Pictures  and  illustrative  material  to  be  used: 


1. 

"Hopi  Indians." 

7. 

Pictures  from  railroad 

2. 

"Types  of  Indian  Homes." 

folders. 

3. 

"Primitive  Sculptor"  and 

8. 

Pottery. 

others. 

9. 

Indian  dolls. 

4. 

Pictures  from  magazines. 

10. 

Indian  rugs. 

5. 

Pictures  from  Public  Library. 

11. 

Indian  moccasins. 

6. 

Post  cards. 

12. 

Library  books. 

Picture  to  Use  in  Connection  with  Indian  Unit 

"The  Primitive  tfcwZpfor"  ~by  E.  Irving  Couse 

Who  is  this  Indian,  shaping  with  his  skilful  hands  a  strange  little  head 
of  clay?  He  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Taos  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  These 
Indians  live  far  from  other  people  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country. 
They  are  a  peaceful  and  happy  tribe  and  their  life  is  very  simple.  They 
worship  the  sun  and  the  rain  which  make  the  corn  and  the  grass  grow. 

The  artist,  E.  Irving  Couse,  has  lived  among  them  for  a  long  time.  At 
first  they  did  not  like  to  have  him  paint  pictures  of  them  because  they 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  person  who  posed  would,  when  he  died,  go 
to  the  picture  and  not  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

One  day  Mr.  Couse  painted  a  picture  of  an  old  squaw,  but  she  would  not 
let  him  see  her  face.  The  Indians  believed  that  she  would  die  since  her 
spirit  was  in  the  picture.  When  nothing  happened,  they  began  to  have 
more  faith  in  him,  and  one  by  one  they  posed  for  him. 

Some  of  the  Indians  liked  to  watch  him  while  he  worked  and  made 
suggestions  which  Mr.  Couse  thought  were  very  helpful.  It  is  because  he 
has  lived  with  them  and  knows  how  gentle  and  yet  how  strong  they  can  be 
that  Mr.  Couse  can  make  pictures  that  tell  us  so  much  about  them. 

The  primitive  sculptor  does  not  seem  to  be  posing  for  this  picture.  It 
is  as  though  we  were  standing  by  his  side  watching  him  too.  With  just  a 
small  piece  of  clay  and  his  fingers  for  tools  he  makes  these  little  images. 
Notice  the  loving,  thoughtful  expression  on  his  face  as  his  hand  moves 
over  the  face  of  the  image. 

The  figures  will  be  used  in  one  of  the  tribes'  religious  ceremonies.  As 
sun  worshipers,  the  Taos  Indians  have  many  secret  festivals  when  the 
katcini  dolls  and  little  clay  images  like  those  in  the  picture  are  used.  The 
small  jar  that  the  seated  doll  holds  may  contain  the  sacred  grains  of  corn. 

Not  only  has  the  artist  pictured  the  images  for  us,  but  he  also  shows 
some  of  the  pottery  for  which  the  Indians  are  very  famous.  One  is  a 
handsome  jar  of  red  clay  with  a  white  and  black  design  worked  upon  it. 
The  black  jug  is  made  from  a  different  clay  and  polished  with  a  smooth 
stone  until  it  shines. 

The  dark  background  of  the  picture  makes  the  Indian's  figure  and  color- 
ful costume  stand  out  in  relief.  The  carefully  made  bead  belt  and  mocca- 
sins, the  buffalo  breech-cloth,  and  the  hair  bound  in  yarn  are  all  typical 
of  the  dress  that  the  Taos  men  wear.  This  sculptor  does  not  wear  the 
feathers  of  the  chief  or  hunter. 

Mr.  Couse  has  painted  many  other  fine  pictures  of  the  Indians. 

Taos  Indians  are  located  in  the  Southwest  section  ofc  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  tribe  is  farthest  removed  from  the  ways  of  the  white  man  of 
any  tribe  in  our  country.  They  are  a  peaceful,  poetical  people  living  a 
very  idealistic  life.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most  typical  Pueblo  groups, 
and  probably  the  oldest,  from  which  the  others  derived  their  culture. 
They  are  favored  in  their  location,  for  living  comes  easily  and  the  beauty 
of  their  mountain  setting  cannot  be  surpassed.  An  old  and  strong  tribe  of 
sun  worshipers,  they  are  rich  in  their  secret  ceremonial  rites. 

The  use  of  the  kiva,  a  ceremonial  chamber  with  entrance  through  the 
roof;  the  katcini  dances;  the  tilling  of  the  fields  and  the  weaving  of  cloth 
by  the  men  instead  of  the  women  are  characteristic  of  these  Indians. 
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A  Shadowgraph  Indian  Play 

Shadow  pictures  offer  a  variation  in  dramatic  presentation  and  artistic 
effect.  Longfellow's  "Song  of  Hiawatha"  was  selected  for  production  on 
the  shadowgraph  screen  because  of  its  adaptability  to  artistic  shadowgraph 
arrangement  as  well  as  its  poetic  beauty. 

I.  Preparing  the  play. 

A.  The  poem  was  divided  into  parts  for  the  reader  and  parts  for  the 
chief  characters.  These  parts  were  typed  and  the  manuscript  was 
read  aloud  many  times  to  observe  details.  Many  difficulties  were 
encountered,  suggestions  were  discussed,  and  a  definite  procedure 
and  conclusion  for  each  scene  was  planned. 

B.  The  play  was  then  revised  and  typed.  The  reader  and  each  of  the 
main  characters  were  given  a  copy.  A  sketch  of  the  shadow  set 
for  each  scene  was  made  and  posted. 

C.  The  play  consisted  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  Hiawatha's  Child- 
hood.   (2)  The  Birch-bark  Canoe.    (3)  Hiawatha's  Wooing. 

II.  Selection  of  characters. 

A.  Suitable  pupils  for  each  character. 

B.  Voices  tested  and  selected. 

C.  The  reader  must  have  poise,  have  musical  quality  of  voice,  enun- 
ciate clearly  and  recognize  cues  easily. 

III.  Making  the  shadow  pictures. 

A.  Shadowgraph  frame — six  by  seven  and  one-half  feet,  covered  with 
muslin. 

B.  Background  made  of  brown  wrapping  paper  with  irregularly  torn 
outlines  and  trees  cut  with  shears. 

1.  Size  of  figures  was  scaled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  realism  and 
distance. 

2.  The  wigwam  and  campfire  were  ten  inches  high  with  propor- 
tionate width. 

3.  The  canoe  was  four  inches  deep  and  fourteen  inches  long. 

4.  The  character  figures  (sitting  position)  ranged  from  five  to 
nine  inches  in  height. 

5.  The  various  trees  ranged  in  height  from  seven  to  fourteen 
inches. 

C.  After  shapes  of  trees,  Indian  designs,  and  figures  of  Indians  had 
been  studied,  paper  patterns  were  cut  out  and  tested  before 
suitable  sizes  and  shapes  were  found. 

1.  Acceptable  patterns  for  scenes  were  transferred  to  heavy  card- 
board from  which  the  cut-outs  were  made,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fire,  the  canoe,  and  the  river,  which  were  made  from 
colored  cellulose  film. 

2.  Some  of  the  trees  were  cut  from  lighter  paper  in  order  to  show 
up  shades  and  tones. 

3.  Straight  pins  were  used  to  fasten  figures  on  screen. 

IV.  Phonograph  records  of  Indian  music  introduced  the  shadowgraph  and 

lent  an  atmosphere  to  the  production  between  scenes  when  the  shadow 
pictures  were  being  changed.  A  strong  spotlight  was  operated  to 
throw  the  shadow  pictures  through  the  screen. 

A.  The  children  who  impersonated  the  characters  were  grouped  be- 
hind the  wings  and  assisted  in  putting  up  each  scene. 

B.  One  pupil  operated  the  phonograph. 
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V.  The  play. 

A.  Characters. 

1.  Reader.  4.  Cedar  Tree.   7.  Hedgehog.       9.  Arrow-Maker. 

2.  Hiawatha.      5.  Larch  Tree.  8.  Nokomis.       10.  Minnehaha. 

3.  Birch  Tree.     6.  Fir  Tree. 

B.  Scenes. 

1.  Scene  I.    Hiawatha's  Childhood. 

Stage  setting:  made  as  much  like  the  description  of  the 
shore  of  Gitche  Gumee  as  possible.  To  the  front  of  the  screen 
are  seen  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  lake.  On  each  side  and 
extending  backward  is  the  forest  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  The 
wigwam  of  Nokomis  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  near  the 
front.  Trees  make  a  skyline  to  the  back  of  the  screen.  Nokomis 
and  the  child  Hiawatha  are  seated  in  front  of  the  wigwam. 

2.  Scene  II.    The  Birch-bark  Canoe. 

An  abundance  of  trees  of  different  kinds,  such  as  larch,  pine, 
fir,  birch,  cedar,  tamarack,  etc.  Hiawatha  is  seen  near  the 
center  of  the  screen,  working  on  his  canoe. 

The  scene  is  introduced  with  the  music  "By  the  Waters  of 
Minnetonka." 

The  dialogue  is  taken  from  Part  VII,  "Hiawatha's  Sailing."" 
The  lines  and  speakers  which  they  are  assigned  are:  Hiawatha, 
1-14;  Reader,  15-18,  20-25;  Birch  Tree,  26;  Reader,  27-34; 
Hiawatha,  35-38;  Reader,  39-42;  Cedar  Tree,  43;  Reader,  44- 
47;  Hiawatha,  48-53;  Reader,  54-57;  Larch  Tree,  58;  Reader, 
59-62;  Hiawatha,  63-67;  Reader,  68-71;  Fir  Tree,  72;  Reader, 
73-76;  Hiawatha,  77-81;  Reader.  82-86;  Hedgehog,  87;  Reader, 
88-106. 

3.  Scene  III.    Hiawatha's  Wooing. 

Stage  setting:  shore  of  Gitche  Gumee.  Nokomis  and 
Hiawatha  are  sitting  before  the  door  of  the  wigwam  discussing 
the  possibility  of  Hiawatha's  going  to  the  land  of  the  Kakotas 
to  seek  a  wife.  Later  Hiawatha  is  at  the  wigwam  of  the  Arrow- 
Maker  and  his  daughter,  Minnehaha. 

Between  the  two  parts  of  this  scene  the  music  "Indian  Love 
Call'  is  played. 

The  dialogue  is  taken  from  Part  X,  "Hiawatha's  Wooing." 
The  lines  and  the  speakers  to  which  they  are  assigned  are  given 
here:  Nokomis,  13,  15-20;  Reader,  21-23a;  Hiawatha,  23b-26; 
Nokomis,  28-33;  Hiawatha,  35-42;  Nokomis,  44-49;  Hiawatha, 
51-55  (Following  this  speech  music  is  played  to  indicate  a 
lapse  of  time.);  Reader,  56-130;  Arrow-Maker,  131;  Reader, 
132-137;  Minnehaha,  138;  Reader,  139-167;  Arrow-Maker, 
186-187;  Minnehaha,  194;  Reader,  195-212;  Arrow-Maker, 
213-222;  Reader,  1-5  (The  first  five  lines  of  Part  X  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  play.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Emerson  and  Weed.    Our  Trees,  How  to  Know  Them;  Lippincott. 
Longfellow.    Song  of  Hiawatha,  illustrated  edition;  Houghton. 
Seton.    Lives  of  Game  Animals;  Doubleday. 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

No.  V-1151.    Indian  Love  Call. 

No.  21972.    By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka. 

No.  115.    From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water. 

No.  21972.    Omaha  Ceremonial — Pueblo  Lullaby. 

Around  the  Campfire  by  J.  Lilian  Vandevere,  for  Rhythm  Band. 
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Christmas  In  Many  Lands 

I.  Objectives. 

A.  To  become  more  familiar  with  our  customs  and  traditions  con- 
cerning our  celebration  of  Christmas. 

1.  To  study  the  origin  of  various  customs,  beliefs,  and  traditions. 

2.  To  study  the  origin  of  various  Christmas  carols  that  we  love. 

B.  To  make  a  study  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas  in  the  different 
Christian  countries. 

1.  Customs,  traditions,  ceremonies. 

2.  Carols,  songs,  and  art. 

C.  To  study  especially  the  Christmas  carols  and  songs  of  the  various 
countries. 

D.  To  develop  a  greater  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of 
Christmas  around  the  world  through  music,  literature,  art,  and 
construction. 

E.  To  realize  that  even  though  the  manner  of  celebrating  Christmas 
is  different  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  the  Christmas 
Spirit  is  the  same  everywhere. 

II.  Situation  out  of  which  activity  may  arise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  season,  start  a  study  of  Christmas 
carols,  stories,  pictures,  and  poems.  Since  so  many  of  our  own 
Christmas  customs  lead  directly  back  to  Germany  and  England,  it  will 
provide  for  a  natural  inquiry  into  the  ways  of  celebrating  Christmas 
in  those  countries  and  others.  In  order  to  find  out  about  Christmas 
in  other  lands,  the  children  may  read  stories,  poems,  learn  some  of 
their  songs  and  carols,  and  study  pictures. 

III.  Development,  associated  interests,  and  integration  with  other  school 
subjects. 

A.  Music. 

1.  Learn  a  variety  of  carols. 

2.  Make  a  notebook  of  "Christmas  In  Many  Lands,"  including 
customs  and  songs  of  the  countries  studied. 

3.  Plan  a  program  as  the  culmination  of  the  unit  entitled  "Christ- 
mas In  Many  Lands." 

4.  Make  posters  of  English  "Waits"  singing  Christmas  carols. 

B.  Literature. 

1.  Read  many  stories  and  poems  of  Christmas,  its  meaning,  cele- 
bration, and  customs  in  our  own  country  and  others.  Drama- 
tize those  that  are  suitable. 

2.  Read  to  find  out  how  to  represent  on  sand  tables  characteristic 
scenes  of  different  countries. 

3.  Make  posters  illustrating  the  most  appealing  stories  and 
poems. 
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C.  Art. 

1.  Make  a  study  and  collection  of  a  number  of  suitable  Christmas 
pictures.    Learn  what  country  each  artist  represents. 

2.  Make  a  notebook  of  Christmas  pictures.  Include  interesting 
materials  about  the  artists. 

3.  Draw  Christmas  scenes  of: 

a.  Old  English  scenes.  d.  Ice  skating. 

b.  Sleigh  on  the  snow.  e.  Decorated  Christmas  trees. 

c.  Snow  scenes. 

4.  Make  paper  cut-outs,  holly  stencils;  cut  paper  designs,  pictures 
of  Santa  Claus,  candles,  Christmas  trees  and  other  decorations. 

5.  Decorate  a  small  Christmas  tree. 

D.  Geography. 

1.  Location  of  the  different  countries. 

2.  A  study  of  customs,  dress,  and  characteristics  of  the  people  of 
other  lands. 

3.  A  study  of  why  each  country,  from  a  geographical  standpoint, 
celebrates  Christmas  in  the  way  it  does. 

For  example,  why  in  Norway  is  Santa  Claus  represented  as  in  a 
sleigh  drawn  by  reindeer,  while  in  Spain  there  are  three  kings 
on  camels  that  take  the  place  of  Santa  Claus? 

E.  Construction. 

1.  Construct,  on  sand  tables,  scenes  representing  Christmas  cele- 
brations in  the  various  countries.  Begin  with  Bethlehem  and 
the  manger  scene,  the  star  of  the  East,  and  the  three  wise  men. 
Give  one  table  to  the  representation  of  each  country. 

2.  Sand  table  scenes  to  represent: 

a.  Bethlehem — Construct  the  manager  scene  with  Bethlehem 
as  background. 

b.  Norway — Represent  the  scene  of  Santa  Claus  in  his  sleigh 
drawn  by  reindeer,  since  Norway  is  the  place  of  the  origin 
of  Santa  Claus.  Also  show  the  custom  of  putting  food  on 
trees  for  birds  and  animals  on  Christmas  Day. 

c.  England — Construct  fireplace  to  show  the  old  custom  of 
burning  the  yule  log.  Make  an  exterior  scene  showing  the 
English  "Waits"  carolling  in  the  snow. 

d.  Germany — Since  the  idea  of  the  Christmas  tree  originated 
in  Germany,  decorate  a  tree  with  sweetmeats.  The  candles 
are  lighted  only  when  the  gifts  are  exchanged. 

e.  France — Make  toy  booths  from  which  French  dolls  and 
other  toys  are  sold.  Also  represent  Midnight  Mass,  a  very 
beautiful  and  impressive  service,  celebrated  in  the  churches. 
In  the  church  the  manger  scene  is  represented  with  the 
three  shepherds  and  the  Star  of  the  East. 

f.  Italy — Instead  of  having  a  Christmas  tree,  the  Italian  chil- 
dren place  their  gifts  in  a  large  urn.  Each  child  in  turn 
puts  his  hand  in  for  a  package.  If  the  gift  is  not  his,  he 
replaces  it  and  keeps  on  trying  until  he  finds  his  own.  In 
Italy,  Mother  Goose  is  the  Santa  Claus.  She  rides  on  her 
broom  stick  all  around  the  country  where  the  children  are 
awaiting  their  gifts. 
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g.  Spain — In  the  place  of  Santa  Claus,  they  have  three  kings. 
The  children  believe  that  their  gifts  are  brought  by  one  of 
the  kings.  He  comes  with  a  camel  laden  with  gifts.  The 
children  hide  their  shoes  which  are  found  and  filled  with 
sugar  plums. 

h.  United  States — For  a  representation  of  our  customs,  there 
would  be  our  Christmas  tree,  Santa  Claus,  and  the.  giving  of 
gifts.  Our  custom  of  hanging  up  stockings  on  Christmas 
Eve  comes  from  the  Dutch,  except  that  we  use  stockings 
instead  of  shoes  as  do  the  Dutch.  Portray  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  each. 

3.  Make  decorations  for  a  Christmas  tree.  Use  small  pine  cones 
dipped  in  silver  tempera  paint.  Make  a  large  star  of  pastboard 
bordered  with  tinsel.  Make  other  brightly  colored  decorations 
of  paper  for  the  tree. 

4.  Decorate  the  room  with  holly,  ivy,  and  mistletoe. 

5.  Make  posters  of  Christmas  scenes. 

a.  Manger  scene.  c.  Santa  Claus. 

b.  Snow  scenes.  d.  Scenes  of  merriment. 

6.  Make  individual  Christmas  greeting  cards. 

7.  Make  Christmas  gifts. 

a.  Paper  weights.  b.  Book  ends.  c.  Toys. 

8.  Dress  dolls  for  the  different  scenes  represented  on  the  tables. 

9.  At  the  conclusion  or  culmination  of  the  study  of  "Christmas  in 
Many  Lands,"  plan  a  program  by  that  title,  using  in  it  customs 
and  carols  of  the  countries  studied. 

Note:    For  more  detailed  information  of  the  customs  of  celebrating  Christ- 
mas in  other  lands,  see  Christmas  Everywhere  by  Elizabeth  Sechrist. 

IV.  Outcomes. 

A.  A  knowledge  of  the  following. 

1.  The  meaning  of  Christmas. 

2.  How  we  came  to  celebrate  Christmas  as  we  do. 

3.  Christmas  in  other  countries. 

4.  Christmas  stories,  carols,  pictures  and  poems  of  the  people  in 
many  lands. 

B.  Skill  in  singing,  locating,  and  interpreting  a  great  number  of 
Christmas  carols. 

C.  Increase  in  appreciation  of  the  following. 

1.  Christmas  in  our  own  land  as  well  as  in  others. 

2.  The  beautiful  carols,  stories,  poems,  and  art  of  Christmas. 

3.  World  as  is  similar  to  one  big  family,  loving  and  cherishing 
much  the  same  thing. 

V.  Materials  which  will  help. 

A.  Music. 

1.  English  carols. 

0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful.    John  Reading. 

We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are.   John  Henry  Hopkins. 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear.    Richard  S.  Willis. 
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0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.    Lewis  H.  Redner. 
The  Friendly  Beasts. 

Deck  the  Hall  With  Boughs  of  Holly. 
God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen. 

1  Saw  Three  Ships. 

2.  German. 

Hark!  The  Herald  Angels  Sing.  Mendelssohn. 

Silent  Night.   Franz  Gruber. 

Joy  to  the  World.    George  F.  Handel. 

O  Tannenbaum. 

Every  Year  at  Christmas.  Christmas  carols  by  Marx  and  Anne 
Oberndorfer. 

3.  French. 

The  First  Noel. 
Away  in  the  Manger. 

The  Christmas  Bells  are  Ringing.  Hutchins.  Carols  Old  and 
Carols  New. 

When  Christ  Was  Born.    Father  Finn's  Carol  Book. 

4.  Italian. 

In  Bethlehem  Was  Born  the  Holy  Child.  Marx  and  Anne  Obern- 
dorfer; A  Collection  of  Christmas  Carols. 

The  Snow  Lay  on  the  Ground.  Hutchins.  Carols  Old  and  Carols 
New. 

Oh  Night  Among  the  Thousands.  Marx  and  Anne  Oberndorfer; 
Collection  of  Christmas  Carols. 

5.  Russian. 

Christmas  Greeting.    Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples,  Vol.  I. 
Angels  Singing,  Church  Bells  Ringing.    Hutchin.    Carols  Old  and 
Carols  New. 

Christ  Was  Born  on  Christmas  Day.  Hutchins.  Carols  Old  and 
Carols  New. 

6.  Bohemian. 

Let  Our  Gladness  Know  No  End.  Hutchins.  Carols  Old  and 
Carols  New. 

The  First  Christmas.    Father  Finn's  Christmas  Carols. 

7.  Swiss. 

Joy  Hath  Come  to  Earth  Again.  Hutchins.  Carols  Old  and 
Carols  New. 

8.  Swedish. 

The  Star  in  the  East.  Marx  and  Anne  Oberndorfer;  A  Collection 
of  Christmas  Carols. 

Literature. 

1.  Christmas  stories.  • 
The  Symbol  and  the  Saint.    Eugene  Field. 
The  Coming  of  the  Prince.    Eugene  Field. 
The  First  Christmas  Tree.    Eugene  Field. 
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The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol.    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Tiny  Tim  from  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

2.  Poems. 

Bethlehem  Town.    Eugene  Field. 

A  Christmas  Carol.  Rossetti. 

Star  of  the  East.    Eugene  Field. 

Spanish  Carol  translated  by  J.  B.  Trend. 

A  Czech  Carol  translated  by  O.  B.  C. 

Carol  in  Praise  of  the  Holly  and  Ivy  from  Old  French. 

Christmas  Bells.  Longfellow. 

Merry  Christmas.    Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Everywhere,  Everywhere  Christmas  Tonight.    Phillips  Brooks. 

C.  Art. 

1.  Italian. 

Madonna  and  Child.    Fra  Angelico. 
Madonna  and  Child.  Balini. 
The  Nativity.    Sandro  Botticelli. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  Correggio. 

2.  French. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Bougnereau. 

3.  American. 

Arrival  of  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem. 

4.  English. 

The  Nativity.    Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 

5.  German. 

Holy  Night.    Fritz  Von  Uhde. 

6.  Norwegian. 

The  Nativity.    Roger  Van  der  Weyden. 

D.  Books  for  the  children. 

Christmas  Everywhere.    Elizabeth  Sechrist. 
Christmas  Carols  and  Hymns.    Hollis  Dann. 
Christmas  Tales  and  Christmas  Verse.    Eugene  Field. 
Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands.    Lula  Chance. 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands. 

Christmas  Book  of  Christmas  Stories.    Dickinson  and  Skinner. 

E.  Books  for  the  teacher. 
Story  of  the  Carol.  Duncan. 

The  Story  of  Christmas.    R.  J.  Campbell. 
Christmas  in  Storyland.    Maude  Van  Buren. 
Father  Finn's  Carol  Book. 

Carols  Old  and  Carols  New.    Charles  L.  Hutchins. 
Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples,  Vol.  I. 

Christmas  in  Poetry.    Carnegie  Library  School  Association. 
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V.  ADAPTATION— USING  THE  BASAL  TEXTS  AND  THE 
MANUALS. 

To  the  Classroom  Teacher — An  Explanatory  Statement 

These  brief  outlines  are  not  intended  primarily  for  schools  with 
a  highly  developed  program  in  music  education,  but  for  class- 
room teachers  who  have  no  expert  guidance  in  their  planning  and 
teaching  of  music.  However,  the  outline  may  be  used  by  special- 
ized music  teachers  in  the  development  of  the  regular  program 
from  grade  to  grade.  The  teacher  of  a  grade  above  the  second 
who  plans  musical  experiences  for  a  class  which  has  had  no 
previous  musical  instruction  faces  a  very  difficult  but  challenging 
situation.  She  cannot  follow  plans  given  in  the  manuals,  for  the 
children  have  not  had  the  requisite  foundational  experiences. 
She  cannot  take  them  back  to  first  grade  experiences,  for  these 
would  not  meet  the  mental  or  emotional  needs  of  intermediate  or 
upper  grade  children.  Seldom  does  the  teacher  of  such  a  class 
have  sufficient  musical  training  to  enable  her  to  choose  the  most 
essential  and  meaningful  experiences  for  the  particular  group  of 
children  she  is  teaching.  These  outlines  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
such  teachers.  Their  purpose  is  to  show  the  teacher  how  to 
develop  the  children's  innate  musical  interests  and  abilities, 
rather  than  to  show  her  how  to  "teach  music"  so  that  the  chil- 
dren are  forced  into  a  specific  musical  mold.  In  other  words,  the 
planning  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  we  are  teaching  children 
through  music,  hence  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  child  must 
be  the  paramount  consideration. 

The  second  consideration  in  planning  these  outlines  has  been  a 
desire  to  advance  toward  the  attainment  of  the  primary  objective 
of  all  music  education  in  the  elementary  school — the  awakening 
and  development  of  every  child's  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of 
worthwhile  music.  This  explains  the  diversity  of  musical  ex- 
periences planned  for:  singing  of  songs,  reading  of  songs, 
rhythmic  activities,  listening  to  music,  learning  how  music  is 
written,  etc.  It  also  explains  the  great  emphasis  on  the  singing 
of  songs,  with  learning  to  read  music  given  a  relatively  minor 
role.  Learning  to  read  music  is  important — not  as  an  end  in 
itself- — but  as  one  means  to  the  end  of  the  child's  intelligent 
enjoyment  of  music. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  fairly 
detailed  suggestions  for  use  of  these  outlines.  These  suggestions 
are  important  and  should  be  studied  with  both  the  text  and  the 
teacher's  manual  at  hand  for  reference. 
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The  following  outlines  should  be  helpful  in  bringing  joy  and 
beauty  through  music  into  the  lives  of  many  children,  and  class- 
room teachers  who  use  them  may  find  stimulating  guidance  and 
satisfaction  in  their  use. 

GRADE  ONE 

1.  Rote  Songs:  (Use  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade,  pp.  189-193.  Page  references  are  made  to  this 
book  unless  otherwise  stated.) 

e.  About  Things  in  Nature: 
Tap,  Tap,  Tap!  p.  68. 
Funny  Little  Bunny,  p.  106. 
Rain,  p.  117. 

I'd  Like  to  be  a  Farmer,  p.  123. 
Sing,  Said  the  Mother,  p.  131. 

f.  About  Holidays: 
Thanksgiving,  p.  71. 
Christmas  Day,  p.  71. 
Who'll  Be  My  Valentine,  p.  75. 
Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicholas, 

Golden  Book,  p.  75. 
Hallowe'en,  p.  148. 
Valentine,  p.  151. 
Luther's  Cradle  Hymn,  Golden 
Book,  p.  72. 

g.  Patriotic  Song: 
America,  p.  153  (first  stanza). 


a.  About  Pets  and  Toys: 

The  Pet  Bird,  p.  6. 
My  Fire  Engine,  p.  26. 
The  Telephone,  p.  107. 
The  Friendly  Cow,  p.  141. 
My  Hen,  p.  143. 
My  Scooter,  p.  157. 

b.  About  Home  and  Family: 

Before  School,  p.  11. 
The  Auto,  p.  41. 
Housekeeping,  p.  100. 
The  Sandman,  p.  10. 

c.  Mother  Goose  Songs: 

Two  Little  Blackbirds,  p.  23. 
Dickory,  Dickory,  p.  78. 
Little  Jack  Horner,  p.  78. 
Hey,  Diddle  Diddle,  p.  80. 
See-Saw,  Margery  Daw,  p.  79. 

d.  Action  Songs: 

Swing  Song,  p.  156. 
Playing  Indian,  p.  157. 
Wee  Ducky  Doddles,  p.  29. 
Tin  Soldiers  and  Pussy,  p.  30. 
Three  Little  Kittens,  p.  37. 
The  Little  Red  Hen,  p.  37. 

Rhythmic  Expression: 
a.  Singing  Games: 

Looby  Loo,  p.  158. 

Round,  Round  the  Village,  p. 
159. 

Can  You  Show  Me  How  the 
Farmer,  p.  160. 
London  Bridge,  p.  160. 
Records:  20806,  21618,  20214. 


b.  Directed  and  Free  Rhythms,  p. 
185. 
Piano : 

March,  p.  82. 

Running,  p.  82. 

Skipping,  p.  85. 

Swinging,  p.  67. 

Hopping,  p.  83. 

The  Rabbit,  p.  30. 

See-Saw,  p.  23. 

Lightly  Stepping,  p.  82. 

Galloping,  p.  86. 
Records:  20451,  20736,  20162. 
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c.  Rhythm  Band  ( See  pp.  185-188 ) . 
Piano : 
Soldiers  Chorus,  p.  176. 
La  Cinquantaine,  p.  178. 
Ciribiribin,  p.  180. 
Roses  from  the  South,  p.  180. 
March  of  the  Three  Kings,  p. 
181. 

Records:  22168,  20164,  21928. 

3.    Music  To  Be  Heard: 

Records 


Skating   .  20401 

Run,  Run,  Run  20162 

Jumping   20162 

Waltzes   22374 

Landler   24528 


Records 

Cradle  Song   22160 

Spring  Song   20195 

Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear  20153 

In  a  Clock  Store  .  35792 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 


GRADE  TWO 


Group  A.  With  no  previous  regular  music  instruction.  (Use 
Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Page 
references  are  made  to  this  book  unless  otherwise  stated.) 

1.  Rote  Songs  (See  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade,  pp.  189-193,  and  Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chap- 
ters 1,  2,  and  12.) 


a.  About  Pets  and  Toys: 

The  Pet  Bird,  p.  6. 

The  Telephone,  p.  107. 

My  Hen,  p.  143. 

My  Scooter,  p.  157. 

I  Had  a  Little  Doggie,  First 
Book,  p.  6*. 

Marching  Round  the  School- 
room, First  Book,  p.  65. 

The  Airplane,  First  Book,  p. 
79. 

b.  About  Home  and  Family: 

Before  School,  p.  11. 

Housekeeping,  p.  100. 

The  Auto,  p.  41. 

A  Cure  for  Crossness,  First 

Book,  p.  4. 
The  Sandman,  First  Book,  p. 

34. 

Where  We  Get  Our  Bread, 

First  Book,  p.  52. 


c.  Mother  Goose  Songs: 

Two  Little  Blackbirds,  p.  23. 
Dickory,  Dickory,  Dock,  p.  78. 
Little  Jack  Horner,  p.  78. 
See-Saw,  Margery  Daw,  p.  79. 
Ride  a  Cock  Horse,  First 
Book,  p.  10. 

d.  About  Things  in  Nature: 

Funny  Little  Bunny,  p.  106. 
Sing,  Said  the  Mother,  p.  131. 
Jack  Frost,  First  Book,  p.  27. 
A  Million  Little  Sunbeams, 

First  Book,  p.  60. 
Rain  Song,  First  Book,  p.  74. 
Chanticleer,  First  Book,  p.  87. 
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e.  About  Holidays: 
Hallowe'en,  p.  148. 
Thanksgiving,  p.  71. 
Who'll  Be  My  Valentine,  p.  75. 
Luther's  Cradle  Song,  Golden 

Book,  p.  72. 
Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicholas, 

Golden  Book,  p.  75. 
Silent  Night,  Golden  Book, 

p.  67. 

Songs  for  Aural  Observation: 
dergarten  and  First  Grade, 
Teachers  Book,  Chapter  13.) 

Robin,  p.  167. 
Cherries  Ripe,  p.  167. 
Blossoms,  p.  167. 

Now  the  Time  Has  Come  for  Play, 
p.  168. 

Rhythmic  Expression: 

a.  Singing  Games: 
Piano : 

Looby  Loo,  p.  158. 
Round,  Round  the  Village,  p. 
159. 

Can  You  Show  Me  How  the 

Farmer,  p.  160. 
London  Bridge,  p.  160. 
Records:  20806,  21618,  20214. 

b.  Directed  and  Free  Rhythm: 

(See  Music  Hour  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  First  Grade,  p. 

185.) 
Piano  : 

Marching,  p.  82. 

Running,  p.  82. 

Skipping,  p.  85. 

Swinging,  p.  67. 

Hopping,  p.  83. 

The  Rabbit,  p.  30. 

See-Saw,  p.  23. 

Lightly  Stepping,  p.  82. 

Galloping,  p.  86. 
Records:  20451,  20736,  20162. 
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f.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  First  Book,  p.  91. 
Flag  Song,  First  Book,  p.  47. 


(See  Music  Hour  in  the  Kin- 
pp.  194-196,  and  Elementary- 
Mouse  Cousins,  p.  169. 
Buttercups,  p.  170. 
Feathers,  First  Book,  p.  8. 
Gratitude,  First  Book,  p.  12. 
Hallowe'en,  First  Book,  p.  16. 


c.  Rhythm  Band: 

(See  Music  Hour  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  First  Grade, 
p.  185-188.) 
Piano : 

Soldiers  Chorus,  p.  176. 

La  Cinquantaine,  p.  178. 

Ciribiribin,  p.  180. 

Roses  from  the  South,  p.  180. 

March  of  the  Three  Kings,  p. 
181. 

Records:  22168,  20164,  21928. 
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Music  To  Be  Heard: 

Records 

Skating   20401 

Run,  Run,  Run  20162 

Jumping   20162 

Waltzes   22374 

Landler   24528 


Records 

Cradle  Song   22160 

Spring  Song   20195 

Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear  20153 

In  a  Clock  Store  35792 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 


Group  B.    With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music  instruction. 
(Use  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Page 
references  are  made  to  this  book  unless  otherwise  stated.) 
Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chapter  12.) 


1. 


2. 


a.  About  Pets  and  Plays: 

On  the  Way  to  School,  p.  109. 
Fiddles  and  Horns,  p.  155. 
Extremes,  p.  162. 
Skipping  Song,  First  Book,  p. 
18. 

Run  and  Hop,  First  Book,  p. 
43. 

The  Airplane,  First  Book,  p. 
79. 

b.  About  Home  and  Community: 

The  Busy  Cobbler,  p.  113. 
Concerning  Travel,  p.  115. 
Ships,  p.  119. 

The  Street  Car,  First  Book,  p. 
14. 

Lullaby,  First  Book,  p.  28. 
Where  We  Get  Our  Bread, 

First  Book,  p.  52. 
3.  Mother  Goose  Songs: 

The  North  Wind  Doth  Blow, 

p.  124. 
Old  King  Cole,  p.  147. 
Humpty  Dumpty,  p.  146. 
Ride  a  Cock  Horse,  First 

Book,  p.  10. 

Songs  for  Aural  Observation: 


d.  About  Things  in  Nature: 

The  Bee,  p.  130. 
Oak  Trees,  p.  133. 
The  Oriole's  Nest,  p.  137. 
In  Fairyland,  p.  143. 
Jacky  Frost,  First  Book,  p.  27. 
Marching  Star,  First  Book,  p. 
54. 

Rain  Song,  First  Book,  p.  74. 

e.  About  Holidays: 

Hallowe'en,  First  Book,  p.  16. 
Thanksgiving,  First  Book,  p. 
19. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  First  Book, 
p.  25. 

Christmas  Stockings,  First 
Book,  p.  29. 

Silent  Night,  Golden  Book,  p. 
67  (2  stanzas). 

Luther's  Cradle  Hymn,  Golden 
Book,  p.  72  (2  stanzas). 

Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicholas,  Gol- 
den Book,  p.  72  (2  stanzas). 

f.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  First  Book,  p.  91. 
Flag  Song,  First  Book,  p.  47. 

(See  Music  Hour  in  the  Kin- 


dergarten and  First  Grade,  pp.  194-196,  and  Elementary 
Teachers  Book,  Chapter  13.) 


Robins,  p.  167. 
Cherries  Ripe,  p.  167. 
Blossoms,  p.  167. 

Now  the  Time  Has  Come  for  Play, 

p.  168. 
Mouse  Cousins,  p.  169. 
Buttercups,  p.  170. 
Sunset,  p.  168. 


Silk  Worm,  p.  169. 
The  Star,  p.  170. 
Feathers,  First  Book,  p.  8. 
Gratitude,  First  Book,  p.  12. 
New  Year,  First  Book,  p.  32. 
Cradle  Song,  First  Book,  p.  66. 
The  Elephant,  First  Book,  p.  72. 


♦First  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
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3.  Rhythmic  Expression:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
pp.  81-97.) 

Teacher  will  choose  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  At 
least  four  should  be  learned  during  the  year. 

4.  Music  To  Be  Heard:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
Chapters  5  and  6,  and  pp.  92-96.) 

a.  Rhythm  Play:  d.  Descriptive  Music: 

Records:  20451,  20153,  20162.  The  Music  Box  22167 

b.  Singing  Games  and  Dances:  Brer  Rabbit   22161 

Records:  20806,  21618,  20214.  The  Bee   20614 

c.  Phrase  Sensing:  e.  Dance  Forms: 

Records:  22178,  22179.  Marches   ...  22168 

GRADE  THREE 
Group  A.    With  no  previous  music  instruction.    (Use  Music 

Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.   Page  references 

are  made  to  this  book  unless  otherwise  stated. 
1.    Rote  Songs:— .(See  Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chapter  12, 

and  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  p.  193, 

Section  XL) 

a.  About  Children's  Activities:  d.  About  Things  in  Nature: 

On  the  Way  to  School,  p.  109.  The  Bee,  p.  130. 

Fiddles  and  Horns,  p.  155.  Oak  Trees,  p.  113. 

The  Zoo,  p.  144.  Jacky  Frost,  First  Book,  p.  27. 

I  Had  a  Little  Doggie,  First  A  Million  Little  Sunbeams, 

Book,  p.  6.  First  Book,  p.  60. 

The  Airplane,  First  Book,  p.  Rain  Song,  First  Book,  p.  74. 

79.  Chanticleer,  First  Book,  p.  87. 

Marching  'Round  the  School-        e.  About  Holidays: 

room,  First  Book,  p.  65.  Hallowe'en,  p.  148. 

b.  About  Home  and  Community:  Thanksgiving,  First  Book,  p. 

Concerning  Travel,  p.  115.  19. 

Ships,  p.  119.  Christmas  Stockings,  First 

The  Wind  Mill,  p.  166.  Book,  p.  29. 

Where  We  Get  Our  Bread,  Silent  Night,  Golden  Book,  p. 

First  Book,  p.  52.  67. 
Animal  Crackers,  First  Book,  Luther's  Cradle  Hymn,  Golden 

p.  41.  Book,  p  72. 

Children's  Hymn,  First  Book,  Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicholas, 

p.  90.  Golden  Book,  p.  72. 

c.  About  Interesting  People:  O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful, 

The  Busy  Cobbler,  p.  113.  Golden  Book,  p.  72  (1 

The  Carpenters  Shop,  p.  113.  stanza). 
George  Washington,  First  f.  Patriotic  Songs: 

Book,  p.  46*.  America,  Golden  Book  (2 

The  Happy  Eskimos,  First  stanzas). 

Book,  p.  70.  Yankee  Doodle,  Golden  Book, 

  p.  8. 

♦First  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
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2.  Songs  for  Aural  Observation:  (See  Music  Hour  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  First  Grade,  pp.  194-196,  and  Elementary- 
Teachers  Book,  Chapter  13.) 

Robins,  p.  167.  Silk  Worm,  p.  169. 

Cherries  Ripe,  p.  167.  The  Star,  p.  170. 

Blossoms,  p.  167.  Feathers,  First  Book,  p.  8. 

Now  the  Time  Has  Come  for  Play,  Gratitude,  First  Book,  p.  12. 

p.  168.  The  Fisherman,  First  Book,  p.  20. 

Mouse  Cousins,  p.  169.  New  Year,  First  Book,  p.  32. 

Buttercups,  p.  170.  Puss  in  the  Corner,  First  Book, 

Sunset,  p.  168.  p.  44. 

3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading  for  Second  Half-Year:  (See 
Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chapters  14  and  15.) 

Music  Hour,  First  Book 

Key  of  E  flat  and  E,  pp.  9,  16,  13,  24. 
Key  of  A  and  A  flat,  pp.  21,  31. 
Key  of  F,  pp.  32,  33,  53,  56,  57,  64. 
Key  of  D,  pp.  44,  45. 

4..    Things  to  Learn  About  How  Music  is  Written: 

a.  Learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  some  common  music  symbols,  as: 
staff,  clef,  whole  notes,  half  notes,  quarter  notes,  bars,  double  bars, 
sharp,  flat,  time  signature. 

b.  Learn  to  sing  and  to  recognize  the  major  scale  and  the  tonic  chord. 

5.  Rhythmic  Expression:  (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
pp.  81-87.) 

Teacher  will  choose  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  At 
least  four  should  be  learned  during  the  year. 

6.  Music  To  Be  Heard:  (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
Chapters  5,  6,  and  pp.  92-96.) 

a.  Rhythm  Play:  d.  Descriptive  Music: 

Records:  20451,  20153,  20162.  In  a  Clock  Store  35792 

b.  Singing  Games  and  Dances:  Tne  Music  Box  22167 

Records:  20806,  21618,  20214.  Brer  Rabbit   22161 

c.  Phrase  Sensing:  The  Bee   20614 

Records:  22178,  22179.  e-  Dance  Forms: 

Marches     22168 

Waltzes   20162 

Group  B.  With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music.  (Use 
Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Page 
references  are  made  to  this  book  unless  otherwise  stated.) 
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Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary 

a.  About  Children's  Activities: 

On  the  Way  to  School,  p.  109. 
Fiddles  and  Horns,  p.  155. 
The  Zoo,  p.  144. 
Skipping  Song,  First  Book,  p. 
18*. 

Run  and  Hop,  First  Book,  p. 
43. 

When    Children    Say  "Good 
Morning,"  First  Book,  p.  38. 

b.  About  Home  and  Community: 

Concerning  Travel,  p.  115. 
Ships,  p.  119. 

The  Street  Car,  First  Book, 
p.  14. 

Lullaby,  First  Book,  p.  28. 
Animal  Crackers,  First  Book, 
p.  41. 

Children's  Hymn,  First  Book, 
p.  90. 

c.  About  Interesting  People: 

The  Busy  Cobbler,  p.  113. 
The  Carpenters'  Shop,  p.  113. 
George  Washington,  First 

Book,  p.  46. 
The  Happy  Eskimo,  First 

Book,  p.  170. 
Indian  Echo  Song,  First 

Book,  p.  50. 

Songs  for  Aural  Observation:    (See  Elementary  Teachers 
Book,  Chapter  13.) 
Review  : 

Feathers,  First  Book,  p.  8. 

Gratitude,  First  Book,  p.  12. 

New  Year,  First  Book,  p.  32. 

Cradle  Song,  First  Book,  p.  66. 

The  Elephant,  First  Book,  p. 
72. 


Teachers  Book,  Chapter  12.) 

d.  About  Things  in  Nature: 

The  Bee,  p.  130. 
Oak  Trees,  p.  133. 
Marching  Star,  First  Book,  p. 
54. 

A  Dew  Drop,  First  Book,  p.  77. 

e.  About  Holidays: 

Thanksgiving,  First  Book,  p. 
19. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  First  Book, 
p.  25. 

Christmas  Stocking,  First 

Book,  p.  29. 
Silent  Night,  Golden  Book,  p. 

67  (3  stanzas). 
O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful, 

Golden  Book,  p.  72. 
Deck  the  Hall,  Golden  Book, 

p.  66. 

f.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  Golden  Book,  p.  3  (4 

stanzas). 
Yankee  Doodle,  Golden  Book, 

p.  8. 

America  the  Beautiful,  Golden 
Book,  p.  7  (1  stanza). 


New  Materials:  i 

The  Fisherman,  First  Book, 
p.  20. 

Puss  in  the  Corner,  First 

Book,  p.  44. 
Grandma,  First  Book,  p.  36. 
Jump  Rope,  First  Book,  p.  58. 


Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading — for  November  or  Later, 

Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chapters  14  and  15.) 

Keys  of  E  flat  and  E,  pp.  9,  16,  13,  24,  49. 

Keys  of  A  and  A  flat,  pp.  21,  31,  73. 

Key  of  F,  pp.  32,  33,  53,  56,  57,  64,  80,  81. 

Key  of  D,  pp.  44,  45. 

Key  of  G,  pp.  37,  40,  43,  48. 

Key  of  B  flat,  pp.  67. 


(See 


"First  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
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4.  Things  to  Learn  About  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.  Learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  some  common  music  symbols,  as: 
staff,  clef,  whole  notes,  half  notes,  quarter  notes,  bars,  double  bars, 
sharp,  flat,  time  signature. 

b.  Learn  to  sing  and  to  recognize  the  major  scale  and  the  tonic  chord. 

5.  Rhythmic  Expression:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book,  pp. 


Teacher  will  choose  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  and 
that  have  not  been  learned  in  Grade  Two.  At  least  five  should  be 
learned  during  the  year. 


6.    Music  To  Be  Heard:     (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
Chapters  5  and  6,  and  pp.  92-96.) 


Group  C.  With  two  previous  years  of  regular  music.  (Use 
Music  Hour  Series,  First  Book  and  Second  Book;  also  the 
Golden  Book  of  Songs.) 

1.    Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chapter  12.) 


81-87.) 


a.  Phrase  Sensing: 

Records:  22178,  22179. 


b. 


Recognition  of  Descriptive  Ef- 
fects, Mood,  and  Picture  Study. 
Records : 

The  Music  Box,  22167. 

Brer  Rabbit,  22161.  ' 

The  Bee,  20614. 

Spinning  Song,  20153. 

Dancing  Doll,  20668. 

From  Uncle  Remus,  20803. 

To  a  Humming  Bird,  20803. 

To  a  Wild  Rose,  22161. 


a.  About  Children's  Activities: 
First  Book — 
When  Children  Say  "Good 


c.  About  Interesting  People: 
First  Book — 
George  Washington,  p.  46. 
The  Happy  Eskimo,  p.  70. 
Indian  Echo  Song,  p.  50. 
Sing  a  Song  of  Workshop,  p. 


Morning,"  p.  38. 
In  the  Orchard,  p.  5. 
Following  the  Winds,  p.  42. 
Rowing  Song,  p.  69. 
Toyland,  p.  68. 
The  Echo  Man,  p.  76. 
Swing  Song,  p.  78. 
Choose  Your  Partner,  p.  89. 


d.  About  Things  in  Nature: 
First  Book — 
A  Dew  Drop,  p.  77. 
Wild  Geese,  p.  17. 
A  Million  Little  Sunbeams,  p. 
60. 

Second  Book — 
The  Woodpecker,  p.  102. 


26. 

Second  Book — 
Little  Children  in  Japan,  p.  73. 
Columbus,  p.  20. 


b.  About  Home  and  Community: 
Second  Book — 
The  Huntsmen,  p.  10. 
The  Flower,  p.  3. 
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e.  About  Holidays: 
Second  Book — 

Christmas  Carol,  p.  41. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  p.  33. 

A  Valentine  for  Mother,  p.  71. 
Golden  Book— 

Review:  Silent  Night,  p.  67. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  p.  72. 

Deck  the  Hall,  p.  66. 

Songs  for  Aural  Observation: 
Book,  Chapter  13.) 

First  Book — 
Review: 

Feathers,  p.  8. 
Gratitude,  p.  12. 
New  Year,  p.  82. 
Cradle  Song,  p.  66. 
The  Elephant,  p.  72. 


f.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  Second  Book,  p.  121. 
Yankee  Doodle,  Golden  Book, 
p.  8. 

g.  Folk  Songs: 

O,  Susanna,  Second  Book,  p. 
94. 

Rosa,  Second  Book,  p.  55. 


(See  Elementary  Teachers 

Second  Book — 
New  Material: 

The  Fisherman,  p.  20. 
Puss  in  the  Corner,  p.  44. 
Grandma,  p.  36. 
Jump  Rope,  p.  58. 
Second  Book — 
The  Fly,  p.  4. 
Don't  Give  Up,  p.  16. 


Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading — for  October  and  Later:  (See 
Elementary  Teachers  Book,  Chapters  14  and  15.) 

First  Book — 

Keys  of  E  flat  and  E,  pp.  9,  16,  13,  24,  49,  85,  86. 

Keys  of  A  and  A  flat,  pp.  21,  31,  73. 

Key  of  F,  pp.  32,  33,  53,  56,  57,  64,  80,  81. 

Key  of  D,  pp.  44,  45. 

Key  of  G,  pp.  37,  40,  30,  48. 

Key  of  B  flat,  p.  67. 

Second  Book — If  more  reading  songs  are  desired,  the  teacher  may  choose 
from  the  following  pages  those  songs  that  meet  the  children's  ability 
and  needs  for  reading  experience:  pp.  5,  8,  9,  13,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25, 
26. 

Things  To  Learn  About  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.  Learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  some  common  music  symbols,  as: 
staff,  clef,  whole  notes,  half  notes,  quarter  notes,  bars,  double  bars, 
sharp,  flat,  time  signature,  tie  and  slur. 

b.  Learning  to  sing  and  to  recognize  the  major  scale  and  the  tonic 
chord. 

Rhythmic  Expression:  (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
pp.  81-87.) 

Teacher  will  choose  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  and 
that  have  not  been  learned  in  Grade  Two.  At  least  five  should  be 
learned  during  the  year. 
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6.    Music  To  Be  Heard:  (See 
Chapters  5  and  6,  and  pp.  92- 

a.  Recognition  of  Descriptive  Ef- 
fects, Mood,  and  Picture  Study: 
■Records  : 

Spinning  Song   20153 

Dancing  Doll   20688 

From  Uncle  Remus   20803 

To  a  Humming  Bird  20803 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

Lullaby   20174 

Whirlwind   20525 

By  the  Waters  of 

Minnetonka   21972 

b.  Dance  Forms: 
Records  : 

Marches   22168 

Waltzes   20162 


Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
96.) 

c.  Recognition  of  Instrument: 
Records : 

(1)  Violin: 

The  Bee   20614 

To  a  Wild  Rose  .22161 

(2)  Flute: 

Whirlwind   20525 

By  the  Waters  of 

Minnetonka  ......21972 

d.  Acquaintance  with  Composers: 
MacDowell — Records  : 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

To  a  Humming  Bird  20803 

From  Uncle  Remus  20803 

Of  Brer  Rabbit  22161 

To  a  Water  Lily  22161 


GRADE  FOUR 

Group  A.    With  no  previous  instruction.     (Use  First 
Second  Books,  Music  Hour  Series;  also  Golden  Book.) 


and 


1.    Rote  Songs: 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  Second  Book,  p.  121. 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  Golden 

Book,  p.  4  (1  stanza). 
America  The  Beautiful,  Golden 

Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Old  Folks  at  Home,  Second 

Book,  p.  1. 
O,  Susanna,  Second  Book,  p. 

94. 

Sweet  and  Low,  Second  Book, 
p.  117. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

Silent  Night,  Golden  Book,  p. 
67. 

Deck  the  Hall,  Golden  Book, 
p.  66. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful, 
Golden  Book,  p.  72. 


d.  Miscellaneous: 
First  Book — 

Jacky  Frost,  p.  27. 

The  Sandman,  p.  34. 

Animal  Crackers,  p.  41. 

Indian  Echo  Song,  p.  50. 

Rowing  Song,  p.  69. 

Rain  Song,  p.  74. 

Swing  Song,  p.  78. 
Second  Book — 

The  Huntsmen,  p.  10. 

Columbus,  p.  20. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  p.  33. 

Rosa,  p.  55. 

Poppity  Pop  Corn,  p.  56. 
Valentine  Song,  p.  64. 
Laughing  Spring,  p.  78. 
Swiss  Echo  Song,  p.  109. 


2.    Things  To  Learn  About  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.  Learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  common  music  symbols,  as:  staff, 
clef,  whole,  half  and  quarter  notes  and  rests,  bars,  double  bars,  time 
signature,  sharp,  flat,  tie,  and  slur. 
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b.    Learn  how  to  locate  do  from  the  right  hand  sharp  or  flat. 

c    Learn  to  sing  and  to  recognize  the  major  scale  and  the  tonic  chord. 

d.  Rhythm  problems  in  reading:  one,  two,  three,  and  four  beat  notes 
only. 

e.  Tonal  problems  in  reading;  major  tonic  chord  (do-mi-so)  (See  Ele- 
mentary Teachers  Book,  p.  54);  scale-line  progressions. 

Songs  for  Aural  Observation:  (See  Elementary  Teachers 
Book,  Chapter  13.) 

First  Book — All  songs  designated  "Observation  Song."    See  pp.  8,  12,  20, 

32,  33,  36,  44,  58,  66,  and  72. 
Second  Book — 

The  Fly,  p.  4. 

Don't  Give  Up,  p.  16. 

Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading:  (See  Elementary  Teachers 
Book,  p.  10,  and  Chapters  14  and  15.) 

First  Book — 

Keys  of  E  flat  and  E,  pp.  9,  16,  13,  24,  49,  85,  and  86. 
Keys  of  A  and  A  flat,  pp.  21,  31,  73. 
Key  of  F,  pp.  32,  33,  53,  56,  57,  64,  80,  81. 
Key  of  D,  pp.  44,  45. 
Key  of  G,  pp.  37,  40,  30,  48. 
Key  of  B  flat,  p.  67. 
Second  Book — 

If  more  reading  songs  are  desired,  the  teacher  may  choose  from  the 
following  pages  those  songs  that  meet  the  children's  ability  and  needs 
for  reading  experience:  pp.  5,  8,  9,  13,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25,  40,  p.  42 
("I  Wish  I  Were  a  Bird"),  p.  45  ("December"),  p.  49  ("Father,  We 
Bring  Thee  Our  Praises"),  p.  63,  69,  91,  96  ("Bees"),  p.  98,  p.  113 
("The  Fruit  Seller"). 

Rhythmic  Expression:  (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
pp.  81-91.) 

Teacher  will  choose  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  At 
least  five  should  be  learned  during  the  year. 

Music  To  Be  Heard:  (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
Chapters  5  and  6,  and  pp.  92-96.) 

a.  Recognition  of  Descriptive  Ef-  b.  Dance  Forms: 

fects,  Mood,  and  Picture  and  Records: 

Poem  Study:  March   22168 

Records:  Waltzes   20162 

The  Bee   20614  c.  Recognition  of  Instruments: 

Spring  Song   20195  Records: 

The  Swan                         1143  Violin: 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161  The  Bee   20614 

To  a  Humming  Bird  20803  To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

From  Uncle  Remus  20803  Flute: 

Of  Brer  Rabbit  22161  Whirlwind   20525 

To  a  Water  Lily  22161 
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d.  Acquaintance  with  Composers: 
MacDowell — Records : 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

To  a  Humming  Bird  20803 

From  Uncle  Remus  20803 

Of  Brer  Rabbit  22161 

To  a  Water  Lily  22161 

Group  B.    With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music.    (Use  First 
and  Second  Books,  Music  Hour  Series;  also  Golden  Book.) 


1.    Rote  Songs: 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  Second  Book,  p.  121. 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  Golden 

Book,  p.  4  (1  stanza). 
America  the  Beautiful,  Golden 

Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Old  Folks  at  Home,  Second 

Book,  p.  1. 
0,  Susanna,  Second  Book,  p. 

94. 

Sweet  and  Low,  Second  Book, 
p.  117. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 
Review — 

Silent  Night,  Golden  Book,  p. 
67. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful, 
Golden  Book,  p.  72. 
New  Songs — 
Deck  the  Hall,  Golden  Book, 
p.  66. 

O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem, 
Golden  Book,  p.  93. 


d.  Rounds: 

Row  Your  Boat,  Golden  Book, 
p.  50. 

Are  You  Sleeping,  Golden 

Book,  p.  121. 
The  Bell  Doth  Toll,  Golden 

Book,  p.  24. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 
First  Book — 

The  Sandman,  p.  34. 
Indian  Echo  Song,  p.  50. 
Rowing  Song,  p.  69. 
Swing  Song,  p.  78. 
Second  Book — 
The  Huntsmen,  p.  10. 
Columbus,  p.  20. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  p.  33. 
Rosa,  p.  55. 

Poppitty  Pop  Corn  p.  56. 
Valentine  Song,  p.  64. 
Laughing  Spring,  p.  64. 
Swiss  Echo  Song,  p.  109. 
The  Queen  of  Arabia,  p.  114. 
Robin's  Rain  Song,  p.  85. 


2.    Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.  Review  or  learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  common  music  symbols, 
as:  staff,  clef,  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes  and  rests,  bars, 
double  bars,  time  signature,  key  signature,  sharp,  flats,  tie  and  slur. 

b.  Review  or  learn  how  to  locate  do  from  the  right  hand  sharp  or  flat. 

c.  Review  or  learn  to  sing  and  to  recognize  the  major  scale  and  the 
tonic  chord. 

d.  New  rhythm  problem  in  reading:  two  equal  tones  to  one  beat  (  J*  J*  ). 

e.  Tonal  problems  in  reading: 

(1)  Continuation  of  tonic  chord  and  scale-line  progressions. 

(2)  More  difficult  skips  and  use  of  dominant  chord  (so-ti-re). 
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Songs  for  Aural  Observation:  (See  Elementary  Teachers 
Book,  Chapter  13.) 

First  Book — All  songs  designated  "Observation  Songs"  that  were  not 
learned  the  previous  year. 

Second  Book — 
The  Fly,  p.  8. 
Don't  Give  Up,  p.  16. 
Five  Little  Girls,  p.  27. 

Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading:  (See  Elementary  Teachers 
Book,  p.  10  and  Chapters  14  and  15.) 

First  Book — All  songs  designated  "Reading  Song"  or  "Study  Song"  that 
were  not  learned  the  previous  year. 

Second  Book — 

1.  The  teacher  may  choose  from  the  following  pages  those  songs  that 
meet  the  children's  ability  and  needs  for  reading  experiences: 
pp.  5,  8,  9,  13,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25,  26,  and  42  ("I  Wish  I  Were  a 
Bird"),  p.  45  ("December"),  p.  49  ("Father,  We  Bring  Thee  Our 
Praises"),  63,  69,  91,  96  ("Bees"),  98,  113  ("The  Fruit  Seller"). 

2.  For  experience  in  Reading:  pp.  32,  29,  31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  52,  53, 
54,  60. 


Music  To  Be  Heard:  (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
Chapters  5  and  6,  and  pp.  92-96.) 


a.  Recognition  of  Descriptive  Ef- 
fects, Moods,  and  Picture  and 


Poem  Study: 

Records: 

Spring  Song   20195 

The  Swan    1143 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

From  Uncle  Remus  20803 

To  a  Humming  Bird  20803 

Harmonious  Blacksmith  1193 

Dance  Arabe    6616 

Whirlwind   20525 


William  Tell  Overture  ..  20616 
20617 

b.  Dance  Form: 

Records: 

Review  March   22168 

Waltz   20162 

Minuet   20990  1434 

Gavotte: 

Amaryllis   20169 

Gavotte   20443 


c.  Recognition  of  Instruments: 


Records: 
Violin — 

The  Bee  20614 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

Flute- 
Whirlwind   20525 

Trumpet  and  Piccolo — 
Soldiers  Changing  the 

Guard    6874 

Violoncello — 

The  Swan    1143 

d.  Acquaintance  with  Composers: 
MacDowell — Records  : 

To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

To  a  Humming  Bird  20803 

From  Uncle  Remus  20803 

Of  Brer  Rabbit  ...22161 

To  a  Water  Lily  22161 

Mozart — 

Minuet   20990 

Turkish  March    1193 

Landler   24528 
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Group  C.  With  two  or  three  years  of  regular  music  instruction. 
(Use  Music  Hour  Series,  Second  Book  and  Golden  Book  of 
Songs.) 


1.    Rote  Songs: 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  Second  Book  (4 

stanzas),  p.  121. 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  Golden 

Book,  p.  4  (1  stanza). 
Dixie,  Golden  Book,  p.  10. 
America  the  Beautiful,  Golden 

Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Old  Folks  at  Home,  Second 

Book,  p.  1. 
O,  Susanna,  Second  Book,  p. 

94. 

Sweet  and  Low,  Second  Book, 
p.  117. 

c.  Christmas  Songs:  Golden 
Book — 

Review — 

Silent  Night,  p.  67. 

0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  p.  72. 

Deck  the  HalJ,  p.  66. 
New  Songs — 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem, 
p.  73. 

We  Three  Kings  of  Orient 
Are,  p.  74. 


d.  Rounds:    Golden  Book — 
Review — 

Row  Your  Boat,  p.  50. 
Are  You  Sleeping,  p.  121. 
New  Songs — 
The  Bell  Doth  Toll,  p.  24 

e.  Miscellaneous:    Second  Book — 

The  Queen  of  Arabia,  p.  114. 
Robins'  Rain  Song,  p.  85. 
My  Ship  and  I,  p.  44. 
The  Minuet,  p.  70. 
Pastorale,  p.  77. 
Springtime,  p.  86. 
An  April  Day,  p.  88. 
"The  Woodpecker,  p.  102. 


2.  Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.  Review  or  learn  the  names  and  meanings  of  common  music  symbols, 
as:  staff,  clef,  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes  and  rest,  bars, 
double  bars,  time  signature,  sharp,  flats,  tie,  slur. 

c.  Review  or  learn  to  sing  and  to  recognize  the  major  scale  and  the 
tonic  chord. 

d.  New  rhythm  problems  in  reading:  (1)  two  equal  tones  to  one 
beat  (  J*J*    fj  )•    (2)  A  long  tone  and  a  short  tone  on  two  beats 

<  j.;  >• 

e.  Tonal  problems  in  reading:  (1)  Continuation  of  tonic  chord  and 
scale-line  progression.  (1)  Some  more  difficult  skips,  and  use  of 
dominant  chord  (so-ti-re). 

3.  Reading  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book,  p.  10, 
and  Chapters  14  and  15.) 

Second  Book — 

a.  The  teacher  may  choose  from  the  following  pages  those  songs  that 
meet  the  children's  ability  and  needs  for  reading  experience:  pp. 
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5,  8,  9,  13,  17,  18,  21,  24,  25,  26,  40,  42  ("I  Wish  I  Were  a  Bird"), 
p.  45  ("December"),  p.  49  ("Father,  We  Bring  Thee  Our  Praises"), 
63,  69,  91,  96  ("Bees"),  98,  114  ("The  Fruit  Seller"). 

b.  For  experience  in  reading  f  f  :  pp.  32,  29,  31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  52,  53, 
54,  60,  61,  72. 

c.  For  experience  in  reading     f  : 

(1)  For  Aural  observation:    America,  p.  121. 

(2)  For  reading:  pp.  104,  105  ("Smiles  and  Tears"),  106,  108. 

4.  Rhythmic  Expression:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
pp.  81-91.) 

Teacher  will  choose  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  At 
least  five  should  be  learned  during  the  year. 

5.  Music  To  Be  Heard:    (See  Elementary  Teachers  Book, 
Chapters  5  and  6,  and  pp.  92-96.) 

a.  Recognition  of  Descriptive  Ef-  c.  Recognition  of  Instruments: 
fects,  Moods,  Picture,  and  Poem  Records: 

Study :  Violin — 

Records—  The  Bee   20614 

Spring  Song   20195  To  a  Wild  Rose  22161 

The  Swan                        1143  Flute— 

To  a  Water  Lily  22161  Whirlwind   20525 

Harmonious  Blackmith 1193  Trumpet  and  Piccolo — 

Danse  Arabe                     6616  Soldiers  Changing  the 

Whirlwind   20525  Guard    6874 

William  Tell  Violoncello: 

Overture   20606,  20607  The  Swan    1143 

Turkish  March                  1193  d.  Acquaintance  with  Composers: 

Soldiers  Changing  Records: 

the  Guard    6874  Mozart  

b.  Dance  Form:  Minuet   20990 

Records  (Review) —  Turkish  March    1193 

March   22168  Landler   .-24528 

Waltz   20162  Mendelssohn- 
Minuet   20990,  1434  Spring  Song   20195 

Gavotte —  Spinning  Song   1326 

Amaryllis   20169 

Gavotte   20443 

GRADE  FIVE 

Group  A.    With  no  previous  regular  music  instruction.  Use 
Second  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.    Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

a.  Patriotic  Songs:  b.  Memory  Songs: 

America,  p.  121.  Old  Folks  at  Home,  p.  1. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  O,  Susanna,  p.  94. 

Golden  Book,  p.  4.  Sweet  and  Low,  p.  117. 
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e.  Miscellaneous: 

The  Huntsmen,  p.  10. 
By  the  Sea  Shore,  p.  30. 
Swiss  Shepherd's  Song,  p.  34. 
In  Jinrikishas,  p.  66. 
Yo  San,  p.  67. 
The  Dairy  Maids,  p.  75. 
Laughing  Spring,  p.  78. 
Robin's  Rain  Song,  p.  85.  v 
Springtime,  p.  86. 
April  Day,  p.  88. 
The  Woodpecker,  p.  102. 
Poppity  Pop-Corn,  p.  56. 
Swiss  Echo  Song,  p.  109. 
The  Queen  of  Arabia,  p.  114. 
A  Child's  Evensong,  p.  120. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.  Learn  the  Names  and  Meaning  of  Common  Music  Symbols,  as: 

staff  double  bars  sharps 

clef  key  signature  flats 

notes  time  signature  rests 

bars  breath  marks  tie 

slur 

b.  Rhythm  Problems: 

(1)  Multiple-beat  notes,  as  half,  dotted  half,  and  whole. 

(2)  Equally  divided  beat — 

J»J<  (Elementary  Manual,  p.  58);       (Elementary  Manual,  p.  60). 

c.  Tonal  Problems: 

(1)  Major  tonic  chord  (do-mi-so).    (See  Elementary  Manual,  p.  54.) 

(2)  Scale-line  progressions. 

3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Observation  Songs   (taught  by  rote):     (See  Elementary  Manual 
*  Chapter  13.) 

The  Fly,  p.  4. 

Butterfly  on  Painted  Wing,  p.  8. 
Don't  Give  Up,  p.  16. 
Hurdy-Gurdy  Man,  p.  17. 
Five  Little  Girls  (  f  f  ),  p.  27. 
Goosey  Gander  (        ),  p.  29. 
Busy  Bee  (       ),  p.  52. 
Betsy's  Tail  (  n  ),  p.  59. 

b.  Reading  Songs:     (See  Elementary  Manual,  p.  10.) 

Autumn  Colors,  p.  9. 

Carpenter's  Shop,  p.  24. 

Jack  Horner  and  Miss  Muffett,  p.  26. 

Harvest  Song  (  J»J»  ),  p.  32. 

The  Apple  Tree  (  f  f  ),  p.  36. 

The  Windmill  (       ),  p.  54.  . 

On  the  Train  (  J  j<  and  J]  ),  P-  96. 


Christmas  Songs: 
Christmas  Carol,  p.  41. 
Silent  Night,  Golden  Book, 
p.  67. 

Rounds: 

Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat, 
Golden  Book,  p.  50. 
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4.    Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Second  Book  as  a  Guide: 

a.  Stephen  Foster,  p.  1. 

b.  Carnival  of  Animals,  The  Swan — Saint  Saens,  p.  22. 

c.  Mozart,  p.  79. 

d.  Mendelssohn — Bartholdy,  p.  107. 

e.  Tschaikowsky— The  Nutcracker  Suite,  p.  115. 

For  general  discussion  on  music  appreciation,  see  Elementary  Manual 
p.  13. 

Group  B.    With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music.  Use  Second 
and  Third  Books,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.  Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America — Second  Book,  p.  121. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner — Third  Book,  p.  39. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Old  Folks  at  Home- — Second  Book,  p.  1. 
Lullaby— Brahms — Third  Book,  p.  39. 

The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls — Third  Book,  p.  86. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

The  First  Noel— Third  Book,  p.  46. 
Silent  Night— The  Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

d.  Rounds: 

Lovely  Evening — Golden  Book,  p.  70. 

Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat — Golden  Book,  p.  50. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

The  Queen  of  Arabia — Second  Book,  p.  114. 

O,  Susanna — Second  Book,  p.  94. 

Cuckoo — Second  Book,  p.  100. 

The  Woodpecker — Second  Book,  p.  102. 

Laughing  Spring — Second  Book,  p.  78. 

Ladybird — Third  Book,  p.  11. 

Hallowe'en  Night — Third  Book,  p.  24. 

Coasting — Third  Book,  p.  42. 

The  Drum — Third  Book,  p.  60. 

At  the  Big  Menagerie— Third  Book,  p.  62. 

Dragon-Flies — Third  Book,  p.  122. 

Diddledy,  Diddledy,  Dumpty— Third  Book,  p.  125. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 

Same  as  for  Group  A,  adding 

Rhythm  Problems— dotted  quarter  and  eighth   (See  Intermediate 
Manual,  p.  49). 

Piano  keyboard  explained  and  used  to  illustrate  problems  when 
helpful. 
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3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Observation  Songs   (taught  by  rote).     (See  Elementary  Manual, 
Chapter  13.) 

A  Flower  Song — Third  Book,  p.  4. 

All  Praise  to  God  on  High  (  J#  J*  )  Third  Book,  p.  65. 

Hearts  Were  Made  to  Give  Away  (  J#     )  Third  Book,  p.  65. 

The  Jasmine  Flower  (  J#  J*  )  Third  Book,  p.  63. 

In  the  Straw  Stack  (         jj    J.  J*  )  Third  Book,  p.  21. 

b.  Reading  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  p.  10.) 

Review  problems  in  songs  on  pages  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  10  and  16 

in  Third  Book. 
What  Everyone  Knows  (      J  )  Third  Book,  p.  66. 
Growing  Wool  (  J.  /  )  Third  Book,  p.  79. 
The  Coming  of  Spring  (  j»  j*    Jb  JV)  Third  Book,  p.  83. 
May  time  (         ft    J.  J*  *  Third  Book,  p.  99. 
Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief  (  J]  )  Third  Book,  p.  45. 
If  I  Were  You  iff)  Third  Book,  p.  25. 
George  Washington  (  J#  J*  )  Third  Book,  p.  71. 

4.  Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Third  Book  as  a  Guide: 

a.  The  violin,  p.  18. 

b.  The  violoncello,  p.  34. 

c.  The  flute,  p.  74. 

d.  Johannes  Brahms,  p.  39. 

e.  Sebastian  Bach,  p.  52. 

(For  general  discussion  on  music  appreciation,  see  Intermediate  Manual, 
p.  34.) 

Group  C.    With  two  or  more  than  two  previous  years  of  regular 
music.   Use  Third  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.    Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  13.) 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  p.  136. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  134. 
America,  the  Beautiful — Golden  Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Lullaby — Brahms,  p.  39. 

The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls,  p.  86. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

The  First  Noel,  p.  46. 

Father  Christmas,  p.  45. 

Silent  Night — Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

d.  Rounds: 

Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat — Golden  Book,  p.  70. 
Lovely  Evening — Golden  Book,  p.  50. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

Marching  Song,  p.  5. 
Ladybird,  p.  11. 
Hallowe'en  Night,  p.  24. 
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Coasting,  p.  42. 

My  Heart  Ever  Faithful,  p.  52. 
The  Drum,  p.  60. 
At  the  Big  Menagerie,  p.  62. 
The  Shell,  p.  75. 

Diddledy,  Diddledy,  Dumpty,  p.  125. 

A  Tea  Party  in  Fairyland,  p.  128. 

Meadow  Song,  p.  116. 

Old  Black  Joe— Golden  Book,  p.  25. 

Dixie — Golden  Book,  p.  10. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home — Golden  Book,  p.  26. 

Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 
Same  as  Group  B,  adding 

Introductory  study  of  chromatics  (See  Intermediate  Manual,  p.  43). 

Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Observation  Songs   (taught  by  rote):     (See  Elementary  Manual, 
Chapter  13.) 

In  the  Strawstacks  (      J>  ),  p.  21. 
The  Jasmine  Flower  (*J#<p    J]  ),  P-  63. 
Birds  and  Clouds  (  J\  J?  )>  P-  43- 
Lightfoot  Polka  (  j»  j»"and  j^jj  ),  p.  64. 
Over  the  Heather  (  J  chromatics),  p.  17. 
Wind  Song  (  j  and  ^  chromatics),  p.  33. 
Politeness  (  jf  (  b  )  chromatics),  p.  51. 
Meadow  Lark  (  j  chromatics),. p.  110. 
Partner,  Come  (J/J).  P-  82. 

b.  Reading  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  p.  10.) 

Blow  Away  the  Morning  Dew  (      f  ),  p.  67. 

What  Everyone  Knows  (      J>  ),  p.  66. 

Snowbirds  (  f  f  ),  p.  66. 

Water  Dance  (  jj  ),  p.  53. 

The  Old  Man  (  j»  J>  and  j»  jj  ),  p.  69. 

Thanksgiving  (  J^J>  ),  p.  35. 

Cradle  Song  (  J#  J»  ),  p.  80. 

The  Little  Dustman  (      j*  ),  p.  81. 

Cornish  May  Song  (  jj*),  p.  44. 

Growing  Wool  (  J  J>  ),  p.  79. 

Rainbow  Fairies  (      J>  ),  p.  78. 

Little  New  Year  (  j  chromatics),  p.  49. 

The  Mazurka  (  tt  chromatics),  p.  57. 

The  Little  Buttercup  (      (  fcj  )  chromatics),  p.  88. 

Music  To  Be  Heard  in  Association  with  Third  Book: 

a.  Violin,  p.  18.  e.    Harp,  p.  96. 

b.  Haydn,  p.    70.  f.    Trumpet,  p.  102. 

c.  Violoncello,  p.  34.  g.    Mendelssohn,  p.  114. 

d.  Flute  h.  Picture-music  correlation, p.  79. 
(For  general  discussion  on  music  appreciation,  see  Intermediate  Manual, 

P.  34.) 
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GRADE  SIX 

Group  A.    With  no  previous  regular  music  instruction.   Use  the 
Third  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.  Rote  Songs:     (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  p.  136. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  134. 
America  the  Beautiful — Golden  Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Lullaby — Brahms,  p.  39. 

The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls,  p.  86. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

The  First  Noel,  p.  46. 
Silent  Night— Golden  Book,  p.  67. 
Deck  the  Hall— Golden  Book,  p.  66. 
Joy  to  the  World — Golden  Book,  p.  71. 
Lovely  Evening — Golden  Book,  p.  50. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

Marching  Song,  p.  5. 

In  the  Straw  Stack,  p.  21. 

Hallowe'en  Night,  p.  24. 

The  Leaf  and  the  Bird,  p.  28. 

Coasting,  p.  42. 

Cornish  May  Song,  p.  44. 

My  Heart  Ever  Faithful,  p.  52. 

The  Drum,  p.  60. 

At  the  Big  Menagerie,  p.  62. 

The  Shell,  p.  75. 

The  Month  of  Showers,  p.  90. 

The  Meadow  Lark,  p.  110. 

In  Days  of  Old,  p.  117. 

The  Little  Woman  and  the  Peddler,  p.  120. 
Old  Black  Joe — Golden  Book,  p.  25. 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home — Golden  Book,  p.  26. 
Dixie — Golden  Book,  p.  10. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 

a.    Learn  the  names  and  meaning  of  the  common  symbols: 


staff  double  bars  sharps 

clef  key  signature  flats 

notes  time  signature  rests 

bars  breath  marks  slur 

tie  repeat  marks 


b.    Rhythm  problems: 

(1)  Multiple-beat  notes,  as  half,  dotted  half,  and  whole. 

(2)  Equally-divided  beat— 

(Elementary  Manual,  p.  58);       (Elementary  Manual,  p.  60). 
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c.    Tonal  problems: 

(1)  Major  tonic  chord  (do-mi-so).    (Elementary  Manual,  p.  54.) 

(2)  Scale-line  progressions. 

3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Observation  Songs   (taught  by  rote):     (See  Elementary  Manual, 
Chapter  13.) 

A  Morning  Hymn  (scale-line),  p.  10. 
If  I  Were  You  (tonic  chord  and  J^J>  ),  p.  25. 
My  Darling  House  (tonic  chord),  p.  36. 
Father  Christmas  (tonic  chord),  p.  45. 
The  Owl  and  the  Moon  (  f  f  ),  p.  26. 
Do  You  See  Merry  Phyllis  (  J>J>  ),  p.  30. 
Desert  Prayer  (  jj  ),  p.  42. 
Water  Dance  (  J^J  ),  p.  53. 

b.  Reading  Songs: 

A  Sleepy  Song  (tonic  chord),  p.  19. 

Little  Gypsy  Dandelion  (  J>J>  ),  p.  30. 

Broom  Dance  (        ),  p.  32. 

Thanksgiving  (  J»  J»  and  tonic  chord),  p.  35. 

We  Thank  Thee  (  JJ  ),  p.  87. 

Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief  (  JJ  ),  p.  45. 

4.  Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Third  Book  as  a  Guide: 

a.  Violin,  p.  18. 

b.  Violoncello,  p.  34. 

c.  Flute,  p.  74. 

d.  Trumpet. 

e.  Mendelssohn,  p.  114. 

(For  general  discussion  on  music  appreciation  see  Intermediate  Manual, 
p.  34.) 

(For  list  of  recordings  to  illustrate  instruments,   see  Intermediate 
Manual,  p.  34.) 

Group  B.    With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music.    Use  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Books,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.    Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  p.  136,  Third  Book. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  134,  Third  Book. 

America  the  Beautiful,  Golden  Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara's  Halls,  Third  Book,  p.  86. 

Lullaby — Brahms,  Third  Book,  p.  39. 

Long,  Long  Ago  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  60. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Fourth  Book,  p.  124. 

Home  on  the  Range,  Fourth  Book,  p.  110. 
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c.  Christmas  Songs: 

The  First  Noel,  Third  Book,  p.  46. 

Good  King  Wenceslas,  Fourth  Book,  p.  48. 

Deck  the  Hall,  Fourth  Book,  p.  50. 

Bring  the  Boar's  Head,  Fourth  Book,  p.  47. 

Silent  Night,  Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

Joy  to  the  World,  Golden  Book,. p.  71. 

d.  Rounds : 

Lovely  Evening,  Golden  Book,  p.  70. 
Are  You  Sleeping,  Fourth  Book,  p.  41. 

e.  Miscellaneous : 

The  Leaf  and  the  Bird,  Third  Book,  p.  70. 
Hallowe'en  Night,  Third  Book,  p.  24. 
At  the  Big  Menagerie,  Third  Book,  p.  62. 
The  Shell,  Third  Book,  p.  75. 
Meadow  Song,  Third  Book,  p.  116. 
In  Days  of  Old,  Third  Book,  p.  117. 
Cossack  Dance,  Third  Book,  p.  119. 
The  Wind,  Fourth  Book,  p.  30. 
The  New  Mown  Hay,  Fourth  Book,  p.  8. 
Crickets,  Fourth  Book,  p.  6. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  32. 

Day  and  Night,  Fourth  Book,  p.  24. 

The  Crusaders  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  36. 

Come  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come,  Fourth  Book,  p.  40. 

Winter  Song,  Fourth  Book,  p.  49. 

The  Minuet  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  58. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 
Same  as  for  Group  A,  adding 

a.  Rhythm  problems: 

(1)  Dotted  quarter  and  eighth  (See  Intermediate  Manual,  p.  49). 

(2)  Dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth   (presented  in  contrast  to  the 
evenly-divided  beat). 

b.  Tonal  problem: 

Noticing  minor  as  contrasted  with  major  in  the  minor  rote  songs 
listed  above.    (See  Intermediate  Manual,  p.  47.) 

c.  Elementary  study  of  chromatics  (See  Intermediate  Manual,  p.  43). 

3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.    Observation  songs   (taught  by  rote):     (See  Elementary  Manual, 
Chapter  13.) 

A  Cheerful  Song,  Third  Book,  p.  37  (  JJ  ) . 
California  Holly  (  f  f  ),  Third  Book,  p.  38. 
The  Alpine  Shepherd  (  J]  ),  Third  Book,  p.  41. 
Birds  and  Clouds  (J^)>  Third  Book,  p.  43. 
Politeness  (  J  (  fc|  )  chromatics),  Third  Book,  p.  51. 
The  Mazurka  (  J  chromatics),  Third  Book,  p.  57. 
What  Everyone  Knows  (  J#  J*  ),  Third  Book,  p.  66. 
Growing  Wool  (  J  f  ),  Third  Book,  p.  79. 
Partner  Come  (J/jf),  Third  Book,  p.  82. 

Hey  Little  Buttercup  (     (    )  chromatics),  Third  Book,  p.  88. 
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b.    Reading  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  p.  10.) 
Cradle  Song  (      j»  ),  Third  Book,  p.  80. 
Hearts  Were  Made  to  Give  Away  (  J#  J*  ),  Third  Book,  p.  65. 
The  Little  Dustman  (  J#  J»  and  J]  ),  Third  Book,  p.  81. 
Spinning  Song  (       and  sharp  chromatics)  ,  Third  Book,  p.  93. 
Little  New  Year  (  |  chromatics),  Third  Book,  p.  49. 
Good  Morrow,  Pretty  Maid,  Fourth  Book,  p.  2  (  ),. 
My  Guardian  Angel  (  J#  J*  and       ),  Fourth  Book,  p.  8. 

4.    Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  as 
Guides: 

a.  Brahms— Third  Book,  p.  39. 

b.  Bach— Third  Book,  p.  52. 

c.  The  trumpet— Third  Book,  p.  102. 

d.  Grieg— Fourth  Book,  p.  26. 

e.  Mozart — Fourth  Book,  p.  64. 

f.  The  double  bass— Fourth  Book,  p.  37. 

(For  general  discussion  on  music  appreciation,  see  Intermediate  Manual, 
p.  34.) 

(For  list  of  recordings  to  illustrate  instruments,   see  Intermediate 
Manual,  p.  106.) 

Group  C.    With  two  or  more  previous  years  of  regular  music. 
Use  the  Fourth  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.    Rote  Songs: 

a.  Patriotic  Songs: 

America,  p.  136. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  134. 
America  the  Beautiful — Golden  Book,  p.  7. 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  p.  144. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Long,  Long  Ago,  p.  60. 

Abide  With  Me,  p.  69. 

Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come,  p.  40. 

Home  on  the  Range,  p.  110. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

The  First  Noel— Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

Joy  to  the  World — Golden  Book,  p.  71. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful— Golden  Book,  p.  72. 

Deck  the  Hall — Fourth  Book,  p.  50. 

Bringing  in  the  Boar's  Head — Fourth  Book,  p.  47. 

d.  Rounds: 

Merrily,  Merrily — Golden  Book,  p.  125. 
Are  You  Sleeping — Fourth  Book,  p.  41. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

Autumn,  p.  14. 
Blue  Bell,  p.  1. 

The  Watchman's  Song,  p.  27. 
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The  Wind,  p.  30. 

Away,  Away  the  Track  is  White  (in  unison),  p.  56. 

A-Hunting  We  Will  Go,  p.  94. 

Billy  Boy,  p.  112. 

May  Time  (in  unison),  p.  112. 

Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying,  p.  120. 

Turkey  in  the  Straw,  p.  137. 

Foreign  Children,  p.  140. 

Juanita,  p.  146. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  How  Music  Is  Written: 
Same  as  for  Group  B,  with 

a.  Greater  emphasis  on  minor. 

b.  Two-part  chording  and  simple  reading. 

(See  Intermediate  Manual,  Chapter  6.) 

c.  Noticing  rhythms  in  6-part  measure. 

(Mostly  on  the  basis  of  two  beats  to  a  measure.) 

3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Observation  Songs  (taught  by  rote) :     (See  Elementary  Manual, 
Chapter  13.) 

In  Long-Ago  Plymouth  (6/8  measure),  p.  30. 
Spring's  Coming  (unison)  (6/8  measure),  p.  85. 
Clouds  (6/8  measure),  p.  86. 
Crickets  (       ),  p.  6. 

Hiawatha's  Brothers,  p.  20  (  J»J»   and  5-pt.  measure). 
Sea-Lullaby  (minor),  p.  45. 
Dance  of  the  Autumn  Leaves  (      ^  ),  p.  29. 
Nature's  Dream  (  J  j»  and  J/J),  P-  73. 

b.  Reading  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  p.  10.) 
Two-part  songs: 

Winds,  p.  17. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep,  p.  21. 

Geography,  p.  25. 

Evening  Song,  p.  101. 

Old  Plantation  Days,  p.  38. 

Winter  Sports,  p.  44. 

Six-part  measure: 
Nai  No-Otz,  p.  90. 
Pigeons,  p.  56. 
Merry  and  Knowing,  p.  61. 

Rhythms : 

Song  of  Labor  (       and      J»  ),  p.  9. 
My  Guardian  Angel  (      J»*)t  p.  8. 
Green  Willows  (  J#  J»  and       ),  p.  43. 
Sleepy  Daisies  (minor),  p.  44. 
The  Fandango  (minor),  p.  52. 
Cradle  Song  (chromatics),  p.  58. 
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4.    Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Fourth  Book  as  a  Guide: 

a.  The  minuet  (picture  and  music  correlation),  p.  59  (Intermediate 
Manual,  p.  88). 

b.  MacDowell,  p.  1. 

c.  The  viola,  p.  10. 

d.  Tympani,  p.  136. 

e.  Trombone,  p.  107. 

f.  Indian  music  (picture  and  musical  correlation),  p.  90. 

(For  a  list  of  recordings  to  illustrate  the  instruments,  see  Intermediate 
Manual,  p.  106.) 

GRADE  SEVEN 

Group  A.    With  no  previous  regular  music  instruction.  Use 
the  Fourth  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.    Rote  Songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

a.  Patriotic: 

America,  p.  152. 

Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  p.  144. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  150. 
America  the  Beautiful,  Golden  Book,  p.  7. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  p.  80. 
Billy  Boy,  p.  112. 

Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying,  p.  120. 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  p.  124. 
Juanita,  p.  146. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

Deck  the  Hall,  p.  50. 

The  First  Noel — Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful— Golden  Book,  p.  72. 

d.  Rounds: 

Are  You  Sleeping,  p.  41. 

Merrily,  Merrily — Golden  Book,  p.  125. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

The  New  Mown  Hay,  p.  8. 

Day  and  Night,  p.  24. 

The  Watchman's  Song,  p.  27. 

Harvest  Song  (in  unison),  p.  31. 

The  Crusaders  (in  unison),  p.  36. 

Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come,  p.  40. 

Winter  Song,  p.  49. 

Away!  Away!  The  Track  is  White  (in  unison),  p.  56. 

Long,  Long  Ago,  p.  60. 

Abide  With  Me,  p.  69. 

Nai  No-Otz,  p.  90. 

A-Hunting  We  Will  Go,  p.  94. 

Sailor  Song  (in  unison),  p.  119. 

Home  on  the  Range,  p.  110. 

Yankee  Doodle,  p.  123. 
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Loch  Lomond — Golden  Book,  p.  36. 

Comin'  Thru  The  Rye — Golden  Book,  p.  37. 

Sweet  and  Low — Golden  Book,  p.  42. 

Love's  Old  Sweet  Song — Golden  Book,  p.  45. 

A  Capital  Ship — Golden  Book,  p.  94. 

Jingle  Bells — Golden  Book,  p.  120. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot — Golden  Book,  p.  95. 

Old  Folks  at  Home— Golden  Book,  p.  27. 

Things  To  Learn  about  Music,  Using  the  Above  Rote  Songs 
as  Material: 

a.  The  names  and  the  meaning  of  all  the  common  music  signs,  such  as 
staff,  clef,  sharp,  bar,  note,  etc. 

b.  The  different  moods  in  music,  as  for  example:  the  folk-gaiety  of 
The  New  Mown  Hay  as  contrasted  with  the  seriousness  of  The 
Crusaders. 

c.  The  repetition  of  certain  phrases  which  hold  the  song  together,  as. 
in  The  Watchman's  Song. 

d.  Songs  sometimes  change  key  (modulate)  as  in  Winter  Song,  thus 
adding  variety  to  music. 

e.  The  predominance  of  rhythm  over  melody  in  the  Indian  Song  (p. 
90) — a  common  characteristic  of  Indian  music. 

f.  The  arrangement  of  Home  on  the  Range  differs  somewhat  with  the 
one  commonly  heard — a  frequent  occurrence  in  folk  music. 

g.  Sometimes  a  time  signature  changes,  as  in  Away!  Away!  The  Track 
is  White.    Notice  the  difference  in  the  "feeling." 

h.  Sometimes  the  rhythm  (note-lengths)  carries  out  the  idea  of  the 
words,  as  the  rapid  eighth  notes  in  the  above-mentioned  song.  They 
help  to  give  the  idea  of  the  rapidly-flying  sleigh. 

i.  In  Loch  Lomond  (Golden  Book,  p.  36)  notice  the  time  signature,. 


which  is  not  a  letter  C  at  all.  In  reality  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
old  broken  circle  which  medieval  musicians  used  to  indicate  "imper- 
fect" measure.  They  thought  that  only  three-part  measure  was 
perfect,  the  number  three  referring  possibly  to  the  Trinity  or  te 
the  Holy  Family — therefore  a  perfect  or  sacred  number, 
j.    In  Comin'  Thru  the  Rye  notice  the  rhythm  ,  known  as  the 

Scotch  snap.  It  is  also  found  in  Robin  Adair,  p*  39,  of  the  same 
book. 

k.    In  The  Capital  Ship,  the  time  signature 


refers  to  the  fact  that  the  half  note  has  one  beat.  Therefore,  the 
song  is  sung  two  beats  to  a  measure. 
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1.    Notice  the  frequent  markings  in  Sweet  and  Low  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  contribute  to  make  it  an  expressive  song. 

3.    Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Fourth  Book  as  a  Guide: 

a.  MacDowell,  p.  1. 

b.  Viola,  p.  10. 

c.  Indian  music — picture-music  correlation,  p.  90. 

d.  Trombone,  p.  107. 

e.  Tympani,  p.  136. 

f.  Clarinet,  p.  82. 

g.  Mozart,  p.  85. 

h.  Christmas  Customs,  p.  46. 

(For  list  of  recordings  to   illustrate  instruments,  see  Intermediate 
Manual,  p.  106.) 

Group  B.    With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music  instruc- 
tion.  Use  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.    Rote  Songs: 

a.  Patriotic: 

America,  Fourth  Book,  p.  152. 

Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Fourth  Book,  p.  144. 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Fourth  Book,  p.  150. 
America  the  Beautiful,  Fifth  Book,  p.  162. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Billy  Boy,  Fourth  Book,  p.  112. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Fourth  Book,  p.  124. 

Annie  Laurie,  Fifth  Book,  p.  99. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Fifth  Book,  p.  160. 

Old  Black  Joe,  Fifth  Book,  p.  87. 

Santa  Lucia,  Fifth  Book,  p.  44. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

Silent  Night,  Fifth  Book,  p.  60. 

Christmas  Carol  (in  unison),  Fifth  Book,  p.  47. 

The  First  Noel,  Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

Joy  to  the  World,  Golden  Book,  p.  71. 

O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  Golden  Book,  p.  72. 

d.  Rounds: 

Are  You  Sleeping,  Fourth  Book,  p.  8. 
Merrily,  Merrily,  Golden  Book,  p.  125. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

The  New  Mown  Hay,  Fourth  Book,  p.  8. 

The  Crusaders  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  36. 

Come  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come,  Fourth  Book,  p.  40. 

A-Hunting  We  Will  Go,  Fourth  Book,  p.  94. 

Home  on  the  Range,  Fourth  Book,  p.  110. 

Sing  When  You  Are  Happy  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  93. 

Billy  Boy,  Fourth  Book,  p.  112. 

Yankee  Doodle,  Fourth  Bo^k,  p.  3  23. 

The  Eighth  Psalm  (in  unison),  Fourth  Book,  p.  131. 
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All  Through  the  Night,  Fifth  Book,  p.  4. 

Robin  Adair,  Fifth  Book,  p.  17. 

The  Three  Little  Ships,  Fifth  Book,  p.  20. 

Santa  Lucia,  Fifth  Book,  p.  44. 

John  Highlandman,  Fifth  Book,  p.  76. 

Gondoliera,  Fifth  Book,  p.  113. 

Isalei  (in  unison),  Fifth  Book,  p.  132. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,  Fifth  Book,  p.  135. 

Bird  Calls,  Fifth  Book,  p.  144. 

Things  To  Learn  about  Music: 

a.  Review  the  names  of  the  music  symbols,  such  as  clef,  staff,  note, 
rest,  etc. 

b.  Give  some  attention  to  reading  simple  unison  songs,  with  a  view 
toward  doing  simple  two-part  singing  using  JJ  J^j  and 
multiple-beat  notes. 

c.  A  little  two-part  chording.    (See  explanatory  note.) 

d.  Noticing  interesting  facts  regarding  the  above  rote  songs.  For 
suggestions,  refer  to  those  for  Group  A. 

Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Unison  Songs: 

My  Guardian  Angel,  Fourth  Book,  p.  8. 
Good  Morrow,  Pretty  Maid,  Fourth  Book,  p.  2. 
The  Traveler,  Fourth  Book,  p.  2. 
Wanagi-Wacipi  Olowan,  Fourth  Book,  p.  3. 

b.  Two-part  Songs: 

Winds,  Fourth  Book,  p.  17. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep,  Fourth  Book,  p.  21. 

The  Wind,  Fourth  Book,  p.  31. 

Old  Plantation  Days,  Fourth  Book,  p.  38. 

Winter  Sports,  Fourth  Book,  p.  44. 

Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  as 
Guides: 

a.  Viola,  Fourth  Book,  p.  10. 

b.  Double  bass,  Fourth  Book,  p.  37. 

c.  Clarinet,  Fourth  Book,  p.  82. 

d.  Trombone,  Fourth  Book,  p.  107. 

e.  Tympani,  Fourth  Book,  p.  136. 

f.  English  Horn,  Fifth  Book,  p.  38. 

g.  Oboe,  Fifth  Book,  p.  18. 

h.  French  Horn,  Fifth  Book,  p.  97. 

i.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  (contemporary  American),  Fifth  Book,  p.  86. 
(For  a  list  of  recordings  to  illustrate  instruments,  see  Intermediate 

Manual,  p.  106.) 
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Group  C.    With  two  or  more  previous  years  of  regular  music 
training.    Use  Fifth  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

1.  Rote  Songs: 

a.  Patriotic: 

America,  p.  166. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  164. 
America  the  Beautiful,  p.  162. 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  p.  160. 

b.  Memory  Songs: 

Annie  Laurie,  p.  99. 

Auld  Lang  Syne,  p.  32. 

Now  the  Day  Is  Over  (in  unison),  p.  49. 

Old  Black  Joe,  p.  87. 

Santa  Lucia  (in  unison),  p.  44. 

Stars  of  a  Summer  Night  (in  unison),  p.  19. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,  p.  135. 

c.  Christmas  Songs: 

Silent  Night,  p.  60. 

Christmas  Carol  (in  unison),  p.  47. 

The  First  Noel,  Golden  Book,  p.  67. 

Joy  to  the  World,  Golden  Book,  p.  71. 

0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  Golden  Book,  p.  72. 

d.  Rounds: 

Merrily,  Merrily,  Golden  Book,  p.  125. 

e.  Miscellaneous: 

All  Through  the  Night,  p.  4. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  p.  14. 

Robin  Adair,  p.  17. 

The  Three  Little  Ships,  p.  20. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  p.  36. 

Thanksgiving,  p.  68. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  p.  72. 

John  Highlandman,  p.  76. 

Evening  Prayer  (in  unison),  p.  82. 

The  Brooklet,  p.  90. 

Isalei  (in  unison),  p.  132. 

Anvil  Chorus,  p.  140. 

Bird  Calls,  p.  144. 

Rory  O'Moore,  p.  156. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  Music.    Same  as  for  Group  A, 
adding  : 

a.  Review  of  simple  rhythms,  as  J*  J>     J  J     J>  J} 

b.  Some  attention  to  more  advanced  rhythms  as  they  occur  in  songs. 

c.  Some  attention  to  chromatics  as  they  are  met  with  in  songs. 

d.  Considerable  two-part  chording. 

e.  Possibly  a  little  simple  three-part  singing. 
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3.  Songs  To  Learn  by  Reading: 

a.  Unison: 

Let  Songs  of  Praise  Arise  (  J  as  beat),  p.  39. 

Harvest  Home  (six-part  measure),  p.  33. 

The  Nightingale's  Complaint  (melodic  minor),  p.  16. 

Christmas  Stars  (change  in  time  signature),  p.  53. 

The  Vagabond's  Life  (    j-J  J  J),  p.  81. 

The  Fisherman  (  triplet     ff^)>  P-  92- 

b.  Two-part: 

Lullaby  (     as  a  beat  note),  p.  31. 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian,  p.  27. 

Farandole,  p.  93. 

Gondoliera,  p.  113. 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind,  p.  86. 

Market  Day,  p.  61. 

Spring  in  Holland,  p.  21. 

The  Bolero,  p.  94. 

c.  Three-  part: 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,  p.  135. 

Amaryllis,  p.  57. 

The  Nightingale,  p.  120. 

Let  Us  With  a  Gladsome  Mind  (  J  as  beat-note),  p.  39. 

4.  Music  To  Be  Heard,  Using  the  Fifth  Book: 

a.  Oboe,  p.  18. 

b.  English  Horn,  p.  38. 

c.  Bassoons,  p.  70. 

d.  Tuba,  p.  134. 

e.  French  Horn,  p.  97. 

f.  Grieg,  p.  128. 

g.  The  Old  Watermill  (picture  and  music  correlation),  p.  91. 

h.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  (contemporary  American),  p.  86. 

GRADE  EIGHT 
Group  A.    With  no  previous  regular  music  instruction. 

*Use  some  good  community  song  book,  such  as  The  New 
American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  edition.  All  num- 
bers given  below  are  in  this  book  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. A  few  songs  from  Music  Highways  and  Byways 
(the  Bronze  book)  are  also  suggested. 
1.    Song  Material: 

a.  Patriotic: 

America,  p.  62. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  p.  65. 

God  of  Our  Fathers,  p.  126. 

America  the  Beautiful,  p.  126. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  p.  105. 

The  Marines'  Hymn,  p.  127. 

*Other  useful  community  song  books  are  The  New  Blue  Book  of  Favorite  Songs,  the  Golden 
Book  of  Favorite  Songs  (also  incorporated  in  the  Blue  Book),  the  New  Brown  Book,  and 
Singing  America. 
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b.  Songs  in  which  the  alto  part  might  be  added  by  rote  or  by  reading: 

Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen,  p.  25. 

A  Merry  Life  (chorus  in  two  parts),  p.  143. 

Silent  Night,  p.  138. 

The  Quilting  Party,  p.  122. 

Now  the  Day  is  Over,  p.  159. 

c.  Songs  in  which  the  soprano,  alto  and  bass  can  be  used  quite  effect- 
ively as  three-part  singing,  learned  by  rote  or  reading: 

Li'l  'Liza  Jane,  p.  31. 

Juanita,  p.  72. 

Drink  to  Me  Only,  p.  39. 

Old  Black  Joe  (chorus  in  three  parts),  p.  78. 
Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot,  p.  24. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  (chorus  in  three  parts),  p.  105. 

d.  Miscellaneous: 

O  No,  John,  p.  38. 

Wearing  of  the  Green,  p.  49. 

Annie  Laurie,  p.  92. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  p.  97. 

Grandfather's  Clock,  p.  114. 

Kingdom  Comin',  p.  163. 

Cielito  Lindo,  p.  178. 

Home  on  the  Range,  p.  33. 

On  the  Mall,  Bronze  book,  p.  144. 

The  Camptown  Races,  Bronze  book,  p.  18. 

The  Trail  to  Mexico,  Bronze  book,  p.  80. 

There  is  a  Tavern  in  the  Town  (following  the  melody  through- 
out, possibly  using  the  descant  with  a  few  voices),  Bronze 
book,  p.  150. 

Things  To  Learn  about  Music: 

Any  interesting  information  regarding  the  background  of  the  above 
songs,  their  authors,  composers,  occasions  for  writing,  and  so  on. 

Music  To  Be  Heard: 
The  different  voices: 

Soprano — Pons,  Ponselle,  or  Flagstad. 

Mezzo-soprano — Swarthout. 

Contralto — Anderson. 

Tenor — Crooks. 

Baritone — Tibbett  or  Thomas. 

Bass — Pinza. 

Folk  music: 

United  States — Negro,  Indian,  Cowboy,  Creole,  etc. 
South  America — all  the  various  countries  whose  music  is  now 
available. 
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Group  B.    With  one  previous  year  of  regular  music  instruction. 
Use  the  New  American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  edition, 
and  Music  Highways  and  Byways  (Bronze  book).  All 
numbers  are  in  the  first  book  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

1.  Song  Material:     (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

a.  Patriotic: 

As  in  group  A. 

b.  Songs  in  which  the  alto  part  might  be  added  by  rote  or  by  reading: 

Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen,  p.  25. 

The  Marines'  Hymn,  p.  127. 

A  Merry  Life  (chorus  in  two  parts),  p.  143. 

The  Camptown  Races  (chorus  in  two  parts),  Bronze  book,  p.  18. 
Ah,  Lovely  Meadows,  Bronze  book,  p.  42. 

c.  Songs  in  which  the  soprano,  alto  and  bass  can  be  used  quite  effect- 
ively as  three-part  singing,  learned  by  rote  or  reading: 

Old  Black  Joe  (chorus  in  three  parts),  p.  98. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  (chorus  in  three  parts),  p.  105. 

d.  Suitable  three-part  songs  in  the  Bronze  book: 

Morning  Praise,  p.  2. 

Ring,  Ring  the  Banjo  (chorus  in  three  parts),  p.  20. 
Peasant's  Vesper  Song,  p.  62. 
Buy  My  Tortillas,  p.  110. 

e.  Simple  four-part  songs  (S.A.T.B.): 

America,  p.  62. 

Gaily  the  Troubadour,  p.  77. 

Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,  p.  113. 

Work  for  the  Night  is  Coming,  p.  154. 

f.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  Prom  the  American  Song  Book — 

Grandfather's  Clock,  p.  114. 
Kingdom  Comin',  p.  163. 
Ay,  Ay,  Ay,  p.  171. 
Cielito  Lindo,  p.  178. 

2.  From  Music  Highways  and  Byways — 

The  Trail  to  Mexico,  p.  80. 

My  Pretty  Cabocla,  p.  105. 

At  the  Foot  of  Yonders  Mountain,  p.  160. 

Lanterns  Glowing,  p.  211. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  Music: 

As  in  group  A. 

3.  Music  To  Be  Heard: 

Some  of  the  more  simple  suites,  excerpts  from  certain  well-known 
operas,  and  through  various  current  recordings,  the  music  of  the 
Americas. 
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Group  C.    With  two  or  more  previous  years  of  regular  music 
teaching. 

Use  the  New  American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  edition, 
Music  Highways  and  Byways  (the  Bronze  book),  and 
Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples  (the  Silver  book). 

1.  Song  Material: 

a.  Patriotic: 

As  in  group  A. 

b.  Rote  songs:    (See  Elementary  Manual,  Chapter  12.) 

What  Light  is  That,  Bronze  book,  p.  54. 

At  the  Foot  of  Yonders  Mountain,  Bronze  book,  p.  160. 

Only  the  Lonely  Heart,  Bronze  book,  p.  192. 

Lanterns  Glowing,  Bronze  book,  p.  211. 

Lullaby,  Silver  book,  p.  2. 

Summer  is  A-Coming  In,  Silver  book,  p.  79. 

Cloud  Where  Do  You  Fly,  Silver  book,  p.  182. 

c.  Part  Songs  (preferably  to  be  read): 

The  Mist  and  All,  Bronze  book,  p.  4. 

Ah,  Lovely  Meadows,  Bronze  book,  p.  42. 

Challenge  to  Youth,  Bronze  book,  p.  57. 

The  Pilgrim,  Bronze  book,  p.  63. 

My  Pretty  Cabocla,  Bronze  book,  p.  105. 

Buy  My  Tortillas,  Bronze  book,  p.  110. 

Serenade,  Bronze  book,  p.  120. 

It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,  Silver  book,  p.  10. 

Summer  Song,  Silver  book,  p.  55. 

Laughing  Spring,  Silver  book,  p.  57. 

Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot,  Silver  book,  p.  103. 

d.  Miscellaneous: 

Ring,  Ring  the  Banjo,  Bronze  book,  p.  20. 

O  Saviour  Sweet,  Bronze  book,  p.  65. 

Glorious  Things  of  Thee  are  Spoken,  Bronze  book,  p.  70. 

The  Trail  to  Mexico,  Bronze  book,  p.  80. 

Robin  Adair,  Silver  book,  p.  65. 

Carol  of  the  Shepherds,  Silver  book,  p.  68. 

O  Rest  in  the  Lord,  Silver  book,  p.  76. 

From  111  Do  Thou  Defend  Me,  Silver  book,  p.  85. 

Carmela,  Silver  book,  p.  100. 

Little  Wheel  A  Turnin',  Silver  book,  p.  104. 

2.  Things  To  Learn  about  Music: 

a.  Facts  of  notation  as  they  appear  in  songs. 

b.  New  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  problems  studied  as  met  with 
in  songs. 

c.  Bass  clef. 

d.  Elementary  harmony. 

e.  Much  three-  and  four-part  chording. 
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3.    Music  To  Be  Heard: 

The  study  of  various  periods  in  music  history  with  greatest  emphasis 
on  contemporary  trends  in  music  as  seen  through  the  works  of 
outstanding  serious  and  popular  composers  of  today. 

VI.  MATERIALS  TO  USE  IN  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

A.  Basic  Materials  (to  be  provided  in  every  school). 

1.  A  piano  on  each  floor  (to  be  kept  in  tune,  and  preferably 
on  a  wheeled  truck  for  convenience  in  moving  from  room 
to  room). 

2.  A  phonograph  and  library  of  well-chosen  recordings. 

3.  Staff -liners — one  in  each  room,  second  grade  and  above. 

4.  Textbooks  for  children:  Music  Hour  Series,  Books  I-V, 
to  be  used  in  the  various  grades  as  they  meet  the  chil- 
dren's needs. 

5.  Teacher's  manuals:  Music  Hour  Series — Elementary 
Teacher's  Book,  Intermediate  Teacher's  Book,  and 
Teacher's  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Grade  to  be  available  to 
all  teachers  as  needed. 

6.  Set  of  pictures  of  orchestral  instruments,  published  by 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  to  be 
available  to  all  grades  studying  the  symphony  orchestra. 

7.  Set  of  toy  band  instruments  for  Primary  grades.  Some 
may  be  made  by  children  and  others  purchased,  or  all 
may  be  purchased. 

B.  Reference  Materials  (books). 

1.  For  the  teacher. 

Thorn.    Music  for  Young  Children.    Scribner,  1929. 
Howard.    The  Child  Voice  in  Singing.    H.  W.  Gray  Company, 
1895. 

Dykema  and  Cundiff.    New  School  Music  Handbook;  1939. 
Gehrkens.    Music  in  the  Grade  Schools.    Birchard,  1934. 
Fox  and  Hopkins.    Creative  School  Music.    Silver,  1936. 
Murray  and  Bathurst.    Creative  Ways  for  Children's  Programs. 
Silver,  1938. 

Coleman.    Creative  Music  for  Children.    Putnam,  1928. 
Perham.    Music  in  the  New  School.    Neil  A.  Kjos  Company, 
1937. 

Perham.     Growing  Up  With  Music.     Neil  A.  Kjos  Company, 
1938. 

Howard.    Our  American  Music.    Crowell,  1932. 
Sandburg.    The  American  Songbag.    Harcourt,  1930. 
McGehee.    People  and  Music.    Allyn,  1929. 
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Kinscella.    Music  and  Romance.    Victor  Company,  1930. 
Kinscella.    History  Sings.    University  Publishing  Company.  1940. 
Elson.    Music  Dictionary.  Ditson. 

2.  For  the  children. 

Cross.    Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Ginn,  1926. 
Ripley  and  Schneider.     Art-Music  Readers,  Books  I  and  II. 
Mentzer,  1916. 

Roberts.  Young  Masters  of  Music.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Stokowski.    The  Magic  World  of  Music.    W.  W.  Norton,  1936. 

Buchanan.    How  Man  Made  Music.    Follett,  1936. 

Bacon.    Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know.    Grosset,  1911. 

LaPrade.    Alice  in  Orchestralia.    Doubleday,  1925. 

Commins.    Making  an  Orchestra.    Macmillan,  1935. 

Purdy.     Song  of  the  North — Story  of  Edward  Grief.  Julian 

Messer,  New  York,  1941. 
Wheeler  and  Deucher.    Mozart,  the  Wonder  Boy.    Dutton,  1934. 
Wheeler  and  Deucher.    Joseph  Haydn:  the  Merry  Little  Peasant. 

Dutton,  1936. 

Wheeler  and  Deucher.  Sebastian  Bach:  the  Boy  from  Thuringia. 
Dutton,  1937. 

Wheeler  and  Deucher.  Franz  Schubert  and  His  Merry  Friends. 
Dutton,  1939. 

Wheeler  and  Deucher.    Edward  MacDowell  and  His  Cabin  in  the 

Pines.    Dutton,  1940. 
Wheeler.     Stephen  Collins  Foster,  and  His  Little  Dog  Tray. 

Dutton,  1941. 

Wheeler.  Ludwig  Beethoven,  from  the  Village  of  Bonn.  Dut- 
ton, 1941. 

Kinscella.  Music  Appreciation  Readers:  Book  II — Storyland; 
Book  III — Man  in  the  Drum  and  Other  Tales;  Book  IV — Folk 
Tales  from  Many  Lands;  Book  V — Conrad's  Magic  Flight; 
Book  VI — Tales  of  Olden  Days;  Book  VII — Around  the  World 
in  Story;  Book  VIII — History  Sings.  University  Publishing 
Company.  (These  books  are  on  the  State  adopted  list  of 
supplementary  readers.) 

C.  Supplementary  Materials. 
1.  BOOKS. 

a.  For  singing  activities. 

(1)  Music  reading  books. 

Sing  a  Song  and  Play  a  Tune.    (World  of  Music  Series.) 
Ginn. 

Our  First  Music.    (Singing  School  Series.)  Birchard. 

(2)  Rote  song  books. 

For  First  Grade. 

Singing  Time  by  Coleman.    John  Day. 

Another  Singing  Time  by  Coleman.    John  Day. 

Sing  A  Song  by  Glenn,  Veavitt  and  others.    (World  of 

Music  Series.)  Ginn. 
Listen  and  Sing  by  Glenn,  Leavitt  and  others.    (World  of 

Music  Series.)  Ginn. 
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For  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Songs  of  the  Child  World  by  Riley  and  Gaynor.  John 
Church. 

Tuning  Up  by  Glenn,  Leavitt  and  others.     (World  of 

Music  Series.)  Ginn. 
Our  Songs  by  Armitage  and  others.     (Singing  School 

Series.)  Birchard. 
Merry  Music  by  Armitage  and  others.    (Singing  School 

Series.)  Birchard. 

For  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Art-Song  Cycles  by  Miessner.  Silver. 

Songs  of  Many  Lands  by  Glenn,  Leavitt  and  others. 

(World  of  Music  Series.)  Ginn. 
We   Sing   by   Armitage   and   others.     (Singing  School 

Series.)  Birchard. 

For  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Stephen  Foster  Song  Book  by  Foster  Foundation.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

American  Song  Book  by  Oberndorfer.  Hall  and  McCreary 
Company. 

Spanish-American  Songs.  Birchard. 

Singing  America  by  Zanzig.  Birchard. 

Music  Highways  and  Byways  by  McConathy  and  others. 
Silver. 

Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples  by  McConathy  and 
others.  Silver. 

Cauciones  Panamericanas.  (Pan-American  Union  Edi- 
tion, 1942.)  Silver. 

The  Latin-American  Song  Book.  Ginn. 

For  All  Grades. 

Silver  Book  of  Songs.    Hall  and  McCreary  Company. 
Christmas  Carols  from  Many  Lands  by  Coleman  and 

others.    G.  Schirmer. 
Father  Finn's  Carol  Book.  Birchard. 

For  General  and  Community  Singing. 

Songs  of  Freedom.  Davison,  Davis,  and  Kempf.  Hough- 
ton. 

New  American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  edition.  Hall 

and  McCreary  Company. 
Singing  America  by  Zanzig.  Birchard. 
New  Blue  Book  of  Favorite  Songs.    Hall  and  McCreary 

Company. 

New  Brown  Book,  Twice  55  Series.  Birchard. 

b.  For  rhythmic  activities. 

(1)  Books  of  music  for  bodily  activities.     (To  be  used  with 
piano  accompaniment.) 
Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and  New  by  Hofer.  Flan- 
agan. 

Rhythms  for  the  Home,  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

by  Arnold.    Willis  Music  Company. 
The  Rhythm  Book  by  Waterman.  Barnes. 
School  Rhythms  for  Kindergarten  and  Lower  Primary 

Grades  by  Robinson.  Summey. 
Come  and  Caper  by  Whitlock.    G.  Schirmer. 
Rhythmic  Games  and  Dances.    Hughes.  American. 
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The  following  list  of  songs  to  be  used  are  found  in  The 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  of  the  Music  Hour 
Series: 

Walking — p.  55,  Gavotte. 

March — p.  20  and  81. 

Tiptoe — p.  51,  Brownies. 

See-Saw— p.  19,  Waltz. 

p.  23,  See-Saw. 

Galloping— p.  86,  Wild  Rider. 

Jumping — p.  80,  Jack  Be  Nimble. 

Hopping — p.  83,  Allemande. 

Turning  Wheels — p.  56,  Waltz. 

Running — p.  17,  Jack-in-the-Box;  p.  22,  Street  Boys 
Parade. 

Skipping — p.  85,  Happy  and  Light  of  Heart. 
Swinging,  Rocking,  Swaying — p.  10,  Cradle  Song;  p. 
59,  Valse. 

Clapping  and  Stepping — p.  19,  A  Game;  p.  59,  The 
Crow. 

(2)  Books  of  music  for  rhythm  band.    (To  be  used  with  piano 
accompaniment  ) 
Music  Hour  Songs  for  Simple  Melody  Instruments  (For 

Fiutes).    Field.  Silver. 
Rote  Pieces  for  Rhythm  Band  by  Diller  and  Page.  G. 
Schirmer. 

The  Folk  Tune  Book  by  Diller  and  Page.    G.  Schirmer. 
Eighteen  Folk  Tunes  by  Churchill.  Ditson. 
North  American  Tunes  for  Rhythm  Band  by  Gest.  Boston 
Music  Co. 

Play  A  Tune,  World  of  Music  Series,  by  Glenn  and  others. 
Ginn. 

Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  Music 
Hour  Series,  by  Glenn  and  others.  Silver.  (Useful  for 
making  original  scores.) 

c.  For  creative  activities. 

(1)  For  the  teacher. 

The  Drum  Book  by  Coleman.    John  Day,  1931. 

The  Marimba  Book  by  Coleman.    John  Day,  1926. 

Instrumental  Cut-Outs,  Presser's  Music  Instrument  Pic- 
tures. Theodore  Presser  Company.  $.10  each;  $1.00 
per  dozen  sheets.  (Suitable  for  scrapbooks  and  model 
orchestras.) 

RECORDS. 

a.  For  singing  activities. 

Records  for  teaching  rote  songs.  The  Victor  Company  has 
recorded  a  considerable  number  of  songs  from  each  book  of 
the  Music  Hour  Series.  Each  record  contains  from  five  to 
nine  songs,  the  number  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
song.  These  recordings  are  listed  below  by  book  and  record 
number.  Each  is  priced  at  $.50  unless  another  price  is 
given. 

Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grades:  22620, 
25423. 

Books  I  and  II:  22621,  22992,  25424,  26527. 
Books  III  and  IV:  22993,  36032  (75tf),  26258. 
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Book  V:  36033  (75tf). 

Music    Highways    and    Byways — Six    Latin  American 

Songs:  25385. 
Five  Swedish  Songs:  25392. 
Four  Czechoslovakian  Songs:  25383. 
Four  Russian  and  Ukrainian  Songs:  25381. 
Three  Polish  Songs:  25383. 
Three  Italian  Songs:  25382. 
Four  Japanese  Songs:  25384. 
Four  Chinese  Songs:  25380. 

b.  For  rhythmic  activities. 

(1)  For  bodily  activity. 

(a)  Free  activities: 

Victor  20401:  Swinging,  walking,  rocking,  swaying, 
marching,  whirling,  clapping,  free 
dancing. 

Victor  20448:  Skipping,  galloping,  clapping,  step- 
ping, walking,  sliding,  free  original 
dance  steps. 

Victor  22169:  Marching,  clapping,  tapping,  rolling, 
swinging,  swaying,  rocking,  bending, 
skating,  bouncing,  jumping. 

Victor  22162:  Running,  walking,  swaying,  bending, 
hopping,  bouncing  a  ball. 

(b)  Singing  games  and  folk  dances: 

Victor  20214:  Loo-by-loo,  Needle's  Eye,  Jolly  Is  the 
Miller. 

Victor  20151:  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,  Norwegian 
Mountain  March. 

Victor  20432:  Dance  of  Greeting,  I  See  You.  Car- 
rousel. 

Victor  21618:  Hopp  Mor  Annika,  The  Chimes  of 
Dunkirk,  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Did  You 
Ever  See  a  Lassie. 

Victor  21450:    Klappdans,  Shoemakers  Dance. 

(2)  For  rhythm  band. 

(a)  Learning  to  play  instruments  and  learning  simple 
contrast  of  phrases:   Victor  22178  and  22179. 

(b)  Play  every  beat:    Victor  20164:  Minuet,  Minuet  in  G. 

Victor   21938:    Minuet,   Don  Juan, 
Amaryllis. 

(c)  Play  on  first  beat  of  each  measure:  Victor  21938: 
Brahms  Waltz. 

(d)  Contrast  heavy  and  light:    Victor  20399:  Postillian. 

(e)  Study  of  form  and  design:  Victor  24654:  B  side 
(1-ABA,  2-ABA,  3-A  B  A  C,  4-A  B  A  B  C  D  A  B, 
5-ABCAD).  Victor  recordings  of  folk  dances  listed 
above. 

(f)  Longer  compositions  suitable  for  program  use  and  the 
study  of  form:    Victor  20169:  Amaryllis. 

Victor  20416:    Le  Secret  and  Pirouet 
Te. 

(3)  For  dramatizations: 

(a)  Dramatizations  created  by  the  children  and  based  on 
familiar  phonograph  records. 

(b)  For  the  dramatization  of  stories  or  original  ideas,  use 
music  chosen  by  the  children  from  all  recordings 
available,  especially  the  short  excerpts  on  most  of  the 
recordings  listed  for  the  various  rhythmic  activities. 
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(c)  Compositions  that  may  be  dramatized  by  the  children: 
Victor  20153:    Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear. 
Victor    9148:    March  of  the  Toys. 
Victor  22177:    March  of  the  Dwarfs. 
Victor  35833:    Dance  of  the  Hours. 
Victor  22163:    Marionettes  or  Clowns. 

(4)  For  phrase,  meter  and  measure  sensing. 

(a)  Phrase  sensing:    Victor  22178,  22179  and  24653. 

(b)  Measure  sensing:    Victor  22179,  22179  and  24653.  (Clap 
or  tap  "ones.") 

(c)  Meter  sensing:    Victor  22178,  22179,  24653  and  22166. 
(Mark  all  beats,  step  notes,  etc.) 


c.  For  listening  lessons. 

For  First  and  Second  Grades. 

(1)  A  large  portion  of  the  listening  experiences  in  these 
grades  will  be  concerned  with  the  various  rhythmic 
activities  listed  above  and  using  the  recordings 
named  above. 

(2)  For  discriminating  descriptive  effects  and  finding  the 
story  in  music:  Victor  20153:  Of  a  Tailor  and  a 
Bear.  Victor  35792:  In  a  Clock  Store.  Victor 
22161:  Brer  Rabbit.  Victor  22167:  The  Music  Box. 
Victor  20614:    The  Bee. 

For  Third  Grade. 

(1)  A  considerable  portion  of  the  listening  experiences  in 
this  grade  will  be  concerned  with  the  various  rhyth- 
mic activities  listed  above,  and  especially  with  the 
Phrase,  Measure  and  Meter  Sensing  listed  above  and 
using  the  records  named  there. 

(2)  For  discriminating  recurring  themes:  Victor  20169: 
Amaryllis.   Victor  20416:    Le  Secret. 

(3)  For  discriminating  descriptive  effects  and  finding  the 
story  in  music:  (Any  of  the  compositions  listed  for 
the  first  two  grades  with  which  the  children  are  not 
familiar.)  Victor  20153:  Spinning  Song  by  Kullak; 
Victor  20525:  Whirlwind  by  Krantz;  Victor  20668: 
Dancing  Doll  by  Poldini;  Victor  20803:  To  a  Hum- 
ming Bird,  from  Uncle  Remus. 

(4)  For  recognition  of  instruments  of  the  orchestra:. 

(a)  Violin:  Victor  20614:    The  Bee  by  Schubert. 

Victor  22161:    To  a  Wild  Rose. 

(b)  Flute:   Victor  20525:    Whirlwind  by  Krantz. 

Victor  21072:    By  the  Waters  of  Minne- 
tonka. 

For  Fourth  Grade. 

(1)  If  listening  experiences  concerned  with  rhythmic 
activities  or  with  phrase,  measure  and  meter  sensing 
are  new  to  the  children,  any  recording  listed  for 
First  and  Second  Grades  may  be  used. 
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(2)  For  recurring  themes:  To  Third  Grade  list  add — 
Victor  21012:  Ecossaises  by  Beethoven;  Victor  1434: 
Minuet  by  Beethoven;  Victor  20443:  Gavotte  by 
Thomas. 

(3)  For  recognition  of  orchestral  instruments:  To  Third 
Grade  list  add — 

Flute— Victor  20344:  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees  by 
Briccialdi. 

Piccolo  and  Trumpet — Victor  6874:  Soldiers  Chang- 
ing the  Guard. 

Oboe — Victor  35793:    Morning  by  Grieg. 

Harp — Victor  20433:    Gavotte  by  Thomas. 

Violin — Victor  1434:    Minuet  by  Beethoven. 

Violoncello — Victor  1143:  The  Swan  by  Saint- 
Saens. 

All  Instruments  of  Orchestra — Victor  20522  and 
20523. 

(4)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of  Mac- 
Dowell:  Victor  22161:  To  a  Wild  Rose,  Of  Brer 
Rabbit,  To  a  Water  Lily,  and  A  Deserted  Farm; 
Victor  20803:  From  Uncle  Remus,  and  To  a  Hum- 
ming Bird;  Victor  20153:    Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear. 

(5)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of  Mozart: 
Victor  24528:  Landler;  Victor  20990:  Minuet; 
Victor  1193:    Turkish  March. 

Also  to  be  used  are  the  following  books  from  the 
Music  Hour  Series:  Book  III,  p.  126;  Book  IV,  p. 
58,  84,  85,  102;  Book  V,  p.  13,  64,  108;  Bronze  Book, 
p.  72;  Silver  Book,  p.  25,  49,  59. 

(6)  For  discriminating  descriptive  effects  and  finding  the 
story  in  music:  Any  of  the  compositions  listed  for 
previous  grades  with  which  the  children  are  not 
familiar  and  all  of  the  MacDowell  compositions  listed 
under  (4);  Victor  20606  and  20607:  William  Tell 
Overture  by  Rossini. 

(7)  For  discrimination  of  dance  forms: 

(a)  March  — Victor  22168:    March  Hollaender  and 

others. 

Victor    1193:    Turkish  March  by  Mo- 
zart. 

(b)  Waltz   —Victor  20668:    Dancing   Doll   by  Pol- 

dini. 

Victor  22374:    Waltzes  by  Brahms. 

(c)  Minuet — Victor    1434:    Minuet  by  Beethoven. 

Victor  20990:    Minuet  by  Mozart. 

(d)  Gavotte— Victor  20443:    Gavotte  by  Thomas. 

Victor  20169:    Amaryllis  by  Gyhs. 

For  Fifth  Grade. 

(1)  Any  recordings  listed  for  Fourth  Grade  may  be  used 
and  all  those  with  which  the  children  are  not  familiar 
should  be  used.     New  materials  are  named  below. 
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(2)  For  recurring  themes:  To  Fourth  Grade  list  add — 
Victor  1386:    Rondino  by  Beethoven. 

(3)  For  recognition  of  orchestral  instruments:  To  Fourth 
Grade  list  add — 

Clarinet — Victor   21251:    Light  Cavalry  Overture 

by  von  Suppe. 
Bassoon — Victor  19882:    Clowns  by  Mendelssohn. 
Trombone — Victor  21251:    Light  Cavalry  Overture 

by  von  Suppe. 
Harp,  Violin,  Cello— Victor  20344:    At  the  Brook 

by  Boisdeffre,    Victor  20894:    To  a  Wild  Rose  by 

MacDowell. 

Violin,  Flute,  Cello,  Harp— Victor  20443:  Gavotte 
by  Thomas.  Victor  20195:  Spring  Song  by  Men- 
delssohn. 

(4)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of  Mendels- 
sohn: 

Victor  20195:    Spring  Song. 

Victor    1326:    Spinning  Song. 

Victor  6675    and    6676:    Overture,  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream. 
Books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series  to  be  used:  Book 

III,  p.  114,  115;  Book  IV,  p.  100,  101,  102,  121; 

Book  V,  p.  118;  Silver  Book,  p.  15,  76. 

(5)  For  becoming  familiar  with  the  music  of  Grieg: 
Victor  20245:  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 
and  Anitra's  Dance;  Victor  35793:  Morning;  Victor 
22177:    March  of  the  Dwarfs. 

Books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series  to  be  used:  Book 
IV,  p.  26,  27;  Bronze  Book,  p.  190;  Silver  Book, 
p.  192. 

(6)  For  discrimination  of  dance  forms:  To  Fourth  Grade 
list  add — - 

(a)  Mazurka — Victor  20430:    La  Czarina  by  Ganne. 

Victor  20245:    Anitra's    Dance  by 
Grieg. 

(7)  For  discriminating  descriptive  effects  and  finding  the 
story  in  music:  Victor  20245:  In  the  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King  by  Grieg;  Victor  22177:  March  of 
the  Dwarfs  by  Grieg;  Victor  1326:  Spinning  Song 
by  Mendelssohn;  Victor  20195:  Spring  Song  by 
Mendelssohn;  Victor  6675  and  6675:  Overture,  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  by  Mendelssohn. 

For  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

(1)  Any  music  listed  for  earlier  grades  may  be  used  in 
these  grades  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Any  music  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  should 
be  used  to  give  them  a  more  comprehensive  back- 
ground for  the  music  listed  below. 
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(2)  For  a  study  of  musical  form: 

(a)  Rondo — Victor  8420:    Rondo  by  Hummel. 

(b)  Theme  and  Variations — Victor  20802:  Shepherds 
Hey  by  Grainger.  Victor  1650:  Caprice  by 
Pagauini. 

(3)  For  recognition  of  orchestral  instruments.  To 
previous  lists  add — 

(a)  Ensembles — Victor  19923:  Strings  and  wood 
winds;  Victor  20637:  Brass  and  small  ensem- 
bles; Victor  19926  and  20150:  Various  combi- 
nations. 

(b)  Orchestra— Victor  20606  and  20607:  William 
Tell  Overture  by  Fossini;  Victor  8662,  8663,  8664: 
Nutcracker  Suite  by  Tschaikovsky ;  Victor  6675 
and  6676:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture 
by  Mendelssohn. 

(4)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of 
Beethoven: 

Victor  21012:  Ecossaises. 

Victor    1434:    Minuet  in  G. 

Victor    1306:    Rondino  by  Beethoven. 

Victor  20451:    Country  Dance. 

Books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series  to  be  used:  Book 
III,  p.  1,  95,  94;  Book  IV,  p.  64,  65,  81,  114;  Book 
V,  p.  7,  57,  66;  Bronze  Book,  p.  2,  57,  74,  75; 
Silver  Book,  p.  26,  224. 

(5)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of  Grieg: 
Victor  35793  and  20245:  Peer  Gynt  Suite;  Victor 
22177:  March  of  the  Dwarfs;  Victor  20805:  Nor- 
wegian Bridal  Procession;  Victor  9073:  Lyric  Suite. 
Song  from  the  Music  Hour  Series:  The  Primrose, 
Book  V,  p.  128. 

(6)  For  discrimination  of  dance  forms:  To  previous 
lists  add — 

(a)  Polonaise — Victor  6234:    Polonaise  by  Chopin. 

(b)  Tarantella— Victor  8251:  Tarantella  by  Chopin. 
Victor  20401:    Tarantella  by  Saint-Saens. 

(c)  Bolero — Victor  20521:  Spanish  Dance  by  Bizet. 
Victor  7251  and  and  7252:    Bolero  by  Ravel. 

(7)  For  discriminating  descriptive  effects  and  finding  the 
story  in  music:  Victor  20344:  At  the  Brook  by 
Boisdeffre,  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees  by  Briccialdi; 
Victor  1645:  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee  by  Tschai- 
kovsky; Victor  8662,  8663,  8664:  Nutcracker  Suite 
by  Tschaikovsky;  Victor  7200,  7201,  7202:  Carnival 
of  the  Animals  by  Saint-Saens. 

(8)  For  a  study  of  folk  music:  Folk  songs  of  many 
peoples  may  be  found  in  the  various  books  of  the 
Music  Hour  Series  and  also  in  the  books  listed  below: 

Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples  (The  Silver 
Book)  by  McConathy  and  others.  Silver. 

Music  Highways  and  Byways  (The  Bronze  Book) 
by  McConathy  and  others.  Silver. 
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Directions  for  many  folk  dances  may  be  found  in 
the  Intermediate  Teachers  Book  and  the  Teachers 
Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book,  both  of  the  Music  Hour 
Series. 

Any  course  of  study  in  Physical  Education  for  the 
Elementary  Grades  will  contain  directions  for 
many  folk  dances. 

For  Eighth  Grade. 

(1)  Any  music  listed  for  earlier  grades  may  be  used  in 
this  grade  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  students;  and 
any  music  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  should 
be  used  to  give  them  a  more  comprehensive  back- 
ground for  the  music  listed  below. 

(2)  For  finding  the  story  in  music  and  discriminating 
descriptive  effects: 

Victor    7021 :    The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  by  Dukas. 
Victor  14162:    Danse  Macabre  by  Saint-Saens. 
Victor  11724  and  11E25:    Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 
Pranks  by  Strauss. 

(3)  For  the  study  of  musical  form: 

(a)  Symphony— Victor  14117,  14118,  14119:  Unfin- 
ished Symphony  by  Schubert. 

(b)  Overture— Victor  6675,  6676:  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  by  Mendelssohn.  (See  Fifth  Grade.) 
Victor  11242:    Marriage  of  Figaro  by  Mozart. 

(c)  Tone  Poem— Victor  11724,  11725:  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel's Merry  Pranks  by  Strauss. 

(d)  Suite— Victor    8662,    8663,    8664:  Nutcracker 
Suite  by  Tschaikovsky.    (See  Seventh  Grade.) 
Victor  35793,  20245:    Peer  Gynt  Suite  by  Grieg. 
(See  Seventh  Grade.) 

(e)  Opera — The  operas  given  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York  on  Saturday  afternoons  may 
well  be  made  the  basis  for  this  study.  The  pupils 
should  know  the  study  of  each  opera  before 
hearing  it  on  Saturday  and  during  the  following 
week  should  give  reports  to  the  class  about  what 
they  heard  in  the  opera. 

(4)  For  study  of  orchestral  instruments:  All  orchestral 
music  listed  above  and  in  the  following  sections  is 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  See  suggestions  for  this 
activity  on  an  earlier  page. 

(5)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of  Schubert: 

Victor  14117,  14118,  14119:  Unfinished  Symphony 
by  Schubert. 

Victor  9307:    Rosamunde  (Ballet)  by  Schubert. 
Books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series  to  be  used:  Book 

IV,  p.  72,  73,  89;  Book  V,  p.  90,  91,  100,  170; 

Music  Highways  and  Byways  (Bronze  Book),  p. 

118,   120;    Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples 

(Silver  Book),  p.  42. 
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(6)  For  becoming  acquainted  with  the  music  of  contem- 
porary American  composers:  (Use  as  many  of  these 
as  can  be  provided.) 

Victor  21750:  Juba  Dance  by  Nathaniel  Dett, 
Negro  composer  who  lives  in 
Greensboro. 

Victor    7384:    White  Peacock  by  Charles  Griffes. 
Victor  36095:    On  the  Trail  by  Ferde  Grofe. 
Victor    4390:    Turkey   in   the    Straw   by  David 
Guion. 

Victor  12446:    Children's  Suite  by  Roy  Harris. 

Victor    2059:    Joe  Clark  Steps  Out  by  Charles  G. 

Vardell,  Jr.,  who  lives  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

(7)  For  a  study  of  the  Ballet  and  its  music:  Victor  9307: 
Rosamunde  (Ballet)  by  Schubert;  Victor  35833: 
Dance  of  the  Hours  by  Ponchielli;  Victor  8662,  8663, 
8664:    Nutcracker  Suite  by  Tschaikovsky. 

(8)  For  a  study  of  the  folk  music  of  the  United  States: 
Folk  songs  of  Stephen  Foster,  may  be  found  in  the 
various  books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series,  including 
Music  Highways  and  '  Byways  (The  Bronze  Book) 
and  Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples  (The  Silver 
Book)  and  also  the  books  listed  below: 

Songs  of  Freedom.     Davison,  Davis  and  Kempf. 
Houghton. 

New  American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  edition. 

Hall  and  McCreary. 
Singing  America.  Birchard. 

(9)  For  a  study  of  the  music  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  Mexico: 

(a)  Songs  and  dances:  Ample  material  of  this  type 
may  be  found  in  the  following  books — 

Music  Hour  Series,  Music  Highways  and  Byways 
(The  Bronze  Book). 

New  American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  edi- 
tion.   Hall  and  McCreary. 

Spanish-American  Songs.  Birchard. 

Singing  America.  Birchard. 

Latin-American  Song  Book,  Pan-American  Union 
edition.  Ginn. 

(b)  Recorded  instrumental  music:  Some  recordings, 
including  the  national  songs  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, are  available  through  the  Victor  Company 
and  others  are  being  made.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  pupils  consult  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  and 
make  selections  of  recordings  they  find  most  in- 
teresting and  from  the  countries  that  they  are 
giving  the  most  attention  in  their  study.  Some 
music  of  this  type  can  be  heard  on  the  radio. 
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Special  Note.  The  Educational  Department  of  the  R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  offers  for  free  distribution  several 
folders  listing  and  describing  recorded  music  useful  in  various  grades 
in  connection  with  units  of  work.  From  these  folders  each  teacher  can 
select  the  recordings  that  meet  the  needs  of  her  class.  These  folders 
can  be  secured  from  a  Victor  dealer  or  from  the  Camden  office: 

Victor  Records  to  be  used  with  The  Music  Hour  Program. 
Victor  Records  for  Integrated  Units  of  Learning. 
Patriotic  and  Folk  Music  of  the  Americas. 
Music  of  American  Composers. 

Basal  Texts 

The  Music  Hour  Series. 
I.  Texts. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  a  book  for  the  teacher,  containing 
songs,  activities  and  directions. 

First  Book. 

Second  Book. 

Third  Book. 

Fourth  Book. 

Fifth  Book. 
II.  Manuals. 

Elementary  Teacher's  Book  to  accompany  the  First  and  Second  Books 
of  the  series. 

Intermediate  Teacher's  Book  to  accompany  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books. 

Teacher's  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book. 

Supplementary  Texts 

Consult  the  State  adopted  list  of  supplementary  books  for  additional 
music  materials  for  use  in  grades  1-8  in  the  elementary  school. 


SECTION  B 


MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(A  Tentative  Course  of  Study) 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  recommends:  (a)  the  inclusion  of  music  in  the 
curriculum  on  an  equality  with  the  other  basic  subjects;  (b)  an 
immediate  extension  of  music  study  to  all  rural  schools;  (c)  an 
adequate  program  of  high  school  music  which  should  include 
credit  equivalent  to  that  given  other  basic  subjects. 

The  above  recommendations  and  those  included  in  our  present 
course  of  study  are  justifiable  upon  utilitarian  as  well  as  upon 
cultural  grounds,  since  music  makes  a  great  contribution  not  only 
through  training  the  intellect,  but  also  through  refining  the  soul. 

In  revising  the  course  of  study  in  music  for  the  high  school, 
the  outline  material  is  organized  under  four  headings:  funda- 
mental principles,  typical  activities,  applied  music,  and  materials 
of  instruction. 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  PROGRAM. 

A.  Music  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  high  school  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  stimulating  and 
guiding  the  emotional  life  of  the  adolescent. 

2.  It  is  of  great  value  in  providing  for  a  healthy  use  of 
leisure  hours. 

3.  It  is  the  art  form  in  which  the  largest  number  of  un- 
trained people  can  participate. 

4.  The  high  school  period  is  the  strategic  time  for  begin- 
ning serious  music  study  by  the  musically  gifted 
students. 

5.  Serious  music  is  now  an  important  feature  in  the  cul- 
tural life  of  our  country,  through  the  radio  and  phono- 
graph which  are  heard  almost  daily;  hence,  to  enjoy  the 
richest  cultural  life  our  youth  must  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  best  in  music  as  with  the  best  in  literature. 

6.  Through  high  school  musical  organizations  students 
become  conscious  of  responsibilities  toward  the  group, 
and  cooperation  becomes  a  habit  at  the  same  time  that 
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the  giving  of  ability  and  talent  for  the  pleasure  of  others 
brings  satisfaction  to  the  givers. 

B.  In  the  organization  of  the  music  program  for  the  high 
school  grades  the  following  statements  should  prove 
helpful: 

1.  The  music  program  should  be  planned  to  maintain  the 
interest  which  was  developed  during  the  elementary 
school  years  and  should  be  built  upon  that  interest  and 
the  further  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 

2.  Opportunities  to  grow  musically  should  be  offered 
through  definite  courses,  giving  a  broad  view  of  many 
phases  of  music  study  and  various  types  of  musical 
activities,  both  choral  and  instrumental.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  way  each  student  will  find  the  sort  of  musical 
activity  that  gives  him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

3.  In  addition  to  a  regular  and  definite  course  in  music, 
every  student  in  the  high  school  should  have  contact 
with  worthwhile  music  as  a  part  of  his  general  school 
experience.  Assembly  singing  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twenty  minutes  and  held  at  frequent  and  regular  inter- 
vals during  the  school  year  is  probably  the  best  means 
for  such  contact.  Assembly  singing,  led  by  an  inspiring 
director  and  with  an  efficient  accompanist  at  the  piano, 
will  provide  an  enjoyable  experience  for  all  high  school 
students. 

4.  All  rehearsal  periods  of  musical  groups — band,  orches- 
tra, choruses  or  glee  clubs — should  be  scheduled  during 
regular  periods  of  the  school  day  as  other  elective  sub- 
jects are  scheduled.  In  the  smaller  school,  one  period 
each  day  should  be  scheduled  for  various  activities.  In 
such  a  situation  the  various  musical  activities  may 
alternate  on  the  five  days ;  for  instance,  girls'  glee  club — 
two  days,  boys'  glee  club — two  days,  and  mixed  chorus — 
one  day.  In  such  a  case  a  student  who  belongs  to  a  glee 
club  and  to  the  mixed  chorus  should  receive  credit  for 
the  three  rehearsals  per  week. 

5.  The  study  of  music  in  the  high  school  should  be  on  a  par 
with  the  study  of  subjects  in  other  departments  and 
credit  allowed  accordingly.  Any  course  in  music  that 
receives  credit  should  be  of  equal  worth  to  any  other 
credit  course  given  in  the  school,  requiring  as  much  out- 
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side  work  and  receiving  as  careful  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  All  groups  using  the  major  part  of 
their  time  in  rehearsal — either  vocal  or  instrumental, 
such  as  chorus,  glee  club,  band  or  orchestra — should 
receive  credit  on  the  laboratory  basis:  five  period  re- 
hearsals per  week,  one-half  credit  per  year ;  three  or  four 
period  rehearsals  per  week,  one-quarter  credit  per  year; 
two  period  rehearsals  per  week,  no  credit. 

6.  All  music  materials  used  in  the  high  school,  including 
assembly  singing,  should  be  of  high  standard — com- 
parable to  the  types  of  literature  used  in  the  English 
courses. 

7.  A  reference  library  for  music  should  be  built  up  by 
adding  new  books  each  year.  At  least  one  music  journal 
giving  current  events  in  music  should  be  in  the  high 
school  library  and  on  display. 

8.  In  all  singing  organizations  in  the  high  school  each  boy's 
voice  must  be  carefully  watched  and  should  be  tested 
often  enough  to  make  sure  that  he  is  singing  the  part 
that  is  best  for  the  development  of  his  voice.  Once  or 
twice  each  year  is  sufficient  for  testing  the  girls'  voices. 

9.  A  boys'  glee  club  is  worthwhile  for  as  small  a  number  as 
twelve  and  a  girls'  for  sixteen.  Unison  singing  is  valu- 
able, but  part-singing  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible:  two  and  three-part  songs  for  the  girls,  and 
three  and  four-part  songs  for  the  boys. 

10.  If  tenor  voices  are  scarce  or  lacking,  the  boys'  glee  club 
may  use  songs  of  three-parts:  tenor,  baritone,  and 
bass.  Unchanged  or  changing  voices  may  be  used  on  the 
tenor  part  if  necessary.  For  the  mixed  chorus,  songs 
written  for  soprano,  alto,  and  bass  may  be  used  until  the 
tenor  part  can  be  provided. 

11.  Healthy  competition  stimulates  interest  and  effort; 
hence,  competitive  singing  and  playing  in  county,  dis- 
trict, and  State  High  School  Contests  and  festivals 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  high  school. 

12.  If  only  one  content  course  in  music  can  be  offered  in  a 
high  school,  it  should  be  the  course  in  Elementary 
Theory,  alternating  from  year  to  year  with  the  course 
in  Survey  of  Music  Literature  which  is  an  appreciation 
course. 
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.  TYPICAL  ACTIVITIES. 
A.  Vocal. 

1.  General  experience  group. 

Assembly  Singing.  One  period  each  week.  No  credit. 
This  is  usually  the  only  musical  activity  that  is  required 
of  all  pupils  throughout  the  four  years  of  high  school. 
The  use  of  song  slides  is  recommended  instead  of  music 
books.  These  assembly  sings  should  provide  for  the 
singing  of  a  variety  of  good  school,  patriotic,  religious, 
folk  and  community  songs.  There  should  be  occasional 
opportunity  for  listening  to  good  radio  programs,  phono- 
graph recordings,  and  for  other  music  appreciation 
features.  The  assembly  is  a  logical  place  for  frequent 
performances  by  the  school's  musical  organizations,  by 
small  ensembles,  by  talented  students  in  solo  perform- 
ance, and  by  visiting  musicians  from  the  community. 
All  this  provides  a  stimulation  for  good  work  and  aids  in 
the  development  of  musical  discrimination  and  appre- 
ciation in  the  student  body. 

2.  Selective  groups.    (Elected  by  student,  or  selected  on 
the  basis  of  ability.) 

a.  Beginning  Chorus.  Open  to  any  pupil  who  can  carry 
a  tune  with  others.  Three  periods  per  week,  one- 
fourth  unit  of  credit  per  year ;  five  periods  per  week, 
one-half  unit  of  credit  per  year.  Singing  provides  a 
natural  means  of  self-expression,  and  this  type  of 
group  opens  an  opportunity  for  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils.  Voices  should  be  classified  carefully,  and 
appropriate  four-part  material  of  suitable  range  and 
difficulty  used  when  possible.  A  study  of  worthy 
music  literature,  with  emphasis  on  good  tone  quality, 
true  intonation,  clear  enunciation,  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  clearly  defined  accent,  rhythm,  and  phrasing 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  musicianship. 
Creative  and  imaginative  interpretation,  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  mood  of  the  text,  makes  possible  both 
emotional  and  aesthetic  experiences  of  great  value. 

b.  Advanced  Chorus.  Open  to  those  students  who  have 
done  satisfactory  work  in  (1)  Beginning  Chorus;  or 
(2)  Junior  High  School  Choir.  Credit — same  as  for 
the  Beginning  Chorus.    This  work  will  be  the  same 
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as  that  of  the  Beginning  Chorus  in  kind,  but  more 
difficult  in  degree. 

c.  Glee  Clubs.  Open  to  those  students  who  have  done 
satisfactory  work  in  (1)  Beginning  Chorus;  or  (2) 
Junior  High  School  Choir.  Credit — same  as  for  the 
Beginning  Chorus.  Since  the  Glee  Club  affords  the 
student  a  different  type  of  experience  from  that  of 
the  Chorus,  it  is  recommended  that  whenever  possible, 
the  music  director  organize  both  a  Boys'  and  a  Girls' 
Glee  Club.  While  the  membership  in  the  Glee  Club 
is  always  elective,  it  must  also  be  selective,  for  the 
director  must  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  group 
of  voices  that  gives  promise  of  forming  a  club  that 
will  do  thoroughly  artistic  and  beautiful  singing.  The 
members  of  the  Glee  Club  should  be  selected  by  try- 
outs,  although  it  may  be  found  that  where  a  group 
such  as  a  Boys'  Glee  Club  is  being  organized  for  the 
first  time  in  school,  it  is  well  to  allow  all  who  wish  to 
be  members  to  join  in  order  to  encourage  the  project 
while  the  director  plans  to  improve  the  singing  or  to 
later  eliminate  the  undesirable  voices.  Since  the 
voices  of  high  school  students  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  deepening  in  quality,  frequent  testing  is 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  them.  Students  should 
understand  from  the  beginning  the  basis  for  classifi- 
cation of  voices  and  should  learn  to  listen  for  quality 
as  well  as  range.  If  their  interest  is  thus  aroused, 
they  will  always  feel  free  to  have  their  voices  retested 
if  the  parts  on  which  they  are  singing  cause  strain 
of  any  kind.  No  student  should  be  kept  on  a  part  un- 
suited  to  his  voice  simply  because  he  can  sing  it  and 
his  voice  is  needed  to  improve  the  balance  of  parts. 
Choral  organizations  should  aim  to  protect  and  cor- 
rectly develop  the  voices  of  the  students  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  ensemble. 

d.  a  capella  Choir.  Open  to  students  who  have  done 
satisfactory  work  in  (1)  Advanced  Chorus;  or  (2) 
Junior  High  School  Choir.  The  membership  is  de- 
termined by  balance  of  parts  and  is  highly  selective 
as  well  as  elective.  Credit  should  be  the  same  as  for 
Advanced  Chorus,  if  credit  is  given.  Sometimes  the 
a  capella  Choir  is  an  extra-curricular  activity,  con- 
ferring honor  rather  than  credits  upon  the  partici- 
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pants.  The  organization  should  function  for  the 
pupils  of  the  most  outstanding  musical  ability  and 
ambition.  Balance  of  parts,  good  intonation,  and  fine 
interpretation  of  the  best  musical  literature,  both 
accompanied  and  unaccompanied,  suitable  to  the 
abilities  of  the  group  should  have  a  place  in  their 
repertoire.  As  the  name  of  the  group  implies,  most 
of  their  singing  will  be  done  without  accompaniment. 

e.  Small  Vocal  Ensembles.  Mixed  Quartet,  Boys'  Quar- 
tet, Girls'  Trio,  or  Girls'  Double  Trio  may  be  con- 
sidered under  this  heading.  These  groups  are  more 
or  less  informally  organized,  are  very  valuable  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  school,  and  should  be  heartily  en- 
couraged. It  is  an  indication  of  good  musical  health 
in  the  social  life  of  the  school  if  there  are  many  such 
small  groups  working.  Much  value  of  small  ensembles 
is  seen  in  the  additional  growth  they  offer  the 
superior  pupils,  who  often  work  independently  of  any 
faculty  member.  "Free  periods"  should  be  scheduled 
during  which  these  groups  may  report  for  help  and 
for  the  instructor  to  note  progress.  Rehearsals  at  the 
homes  of  the  members  should  be  encouraged,  and 
these  groups  can  be  stimulated  to  accomplish  some- 
thing definite  by  appearances  in  the  singing  assembly 
periods  and  community  sings. 

B.  Instrumental. 

1.  Instrumental  classes.  It  is  recommended  that  instruc- 
tion in  instruments  begin  in  the  elementary  grades  or  at 
the  latest  in  the  junior  high  school.  Also,  there  will  be 
pupils  in  the  senior  high  school  who  want  and  need  such 
instruction  before  being  admitted  to  the  band  or  the 
orchestra.  Such  classes  will  probably  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  after-school  hours.  No  credit  should  be 
given. 

2.  Beginning  orchestra.  Students  must  be  admitted  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  at  the  same  time  the  balance  of 
parts  must  be  kept  as  good  as  possible.  Any  credit 
given  should  be  based  on  the  type  of  results  obtained, 
and  then  it  should  be  given  on  the  laboratory  basis,  as  in 
the  singing  groups.  No  credit  should  be  given  until  the 
results  amply  justify  it.   The  orchestra  provides  an  ex- 
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cellent  type  of  instrumental  experience  for  all  pupils 
who  participate,  and  it  is  especially  important  in  the 
opportunity  it  offers  to  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
string  instruments.  Balance  of  instruments  is  im- 
portant, for  without  it  the  organization  is  ineffective  and 
uninteresting  both  to  those  who  participate  and  to  those 
who  listen.  There  is  a  wealth  of  fine  literature  available 
for  the  orchestra.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  fine 
literature,  good  intonation,  proper  tone  production,  and 
interpretation,  for  these  are  essential  to  good  ensemble 
playing  and  artistic  interpretation.  This  group  should 
rehearse  every  day  if  possible,  and  three  rehearsals  per 
week  are  imperative. 

3.  Advanced  orchestra.  Admittance  should  be  by  exami- 
nation, to  insure  both  playing  ability  and  good  balance 
of  instruments.  Credit — five  rehearsals  per  week,  one- 
half  unit  per  year;  three  rehearsals  per  week,  one- 
quarter  unit  per  year;  less  than  three  rehearsals  per 
week,  no  credit.  This  group  will  carry  on  the  same 
type  of  work  as  the  beginning  orchestra,  but  on  a  higher 
level,  both  in  perfection  and  finish  in  playing  and  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  material  used. 

4.  Beginning  band.  Admittance  to  this  band  should  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  to  the  beginning  orchestra,  and  credit 
should  be  given  also  on  the  same  basis.  A  band  is  easy 
to  organize,  is  more  spectacular  and  frequently  more 
popular  in  its  appeal  than  the  orchestra.  However,  the 
good  orchestra  should  be  developed  first  and  the  band 
follow  as  a  natural  outgrowth.  As  in  the  beginning 
orchestra,  much  stress  should  be  placed  on  correct  in- 
tonation, proper  tone  production,  good  rhythm,  and 
phrasing.  As  soon  as  practicable,  provision  should  be 
made  for  two  levels  of  playing  ability :  a  beginning  and 
an  advanced  band.  There  will  be  new  recruits  to  the 
beginning  band  from  the  junior  high  school  and  from 
the  instrumental  classes  discussed  above. 

5.  Advanced  band.  Admission  should  be  by  examination, 
to  insure  both  playing  ability  and  good  balance  of  in- 
struments. Credit — same  as  for  advanced  orchestra. 
In  addition  to  a  marching  band,  a  concert  band  should 
be  the  goal  of  every  high  school  which  supports  a  good 
program  of  instrumental  music.    As  in  the  case  of  the 
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advanced  orchestra,  a  study  of  good  literature  with 
attention  to  balance,  interpretation  and  good  musician- 
ship are  important.  There  should  be  artistic  finish  in 
the  playing  of  this  organization. 

6.  Small  instrumental  ensembles.  Included  under  this 
heading  are  such  chamber  music  groups  as  the  string 
quartet ;  string  quintet ;  trio  of  violin,  cello,  and  piano  or 
of  violin,  flute,  and  piano  or  of  two  violins  and  piano ; 
woodwind  ensembles  of  various  combinations ;  and  brass 
ensembles,  usually  quartets  of  various  combinations. 
As  in  the  case  of  vocal  ensembles,  these  groups  are  often 
more  or  less  informally  organized,  but  are  very  im- 
portant in  the  musical  life  of  the  school  and  should  be 
heartily  encouraged.  It  is  usually  some  of  the  superior 
players  who  gather  in  these  small  groups  to  play  for 
their  own  pleasure,  often  meeting  in  their  homes,  and 
independently  of  any  faculty  help.  "Free  periods" 
should  be  scheduled  when  these  ensembles  can  come  to 
the  instructor  for  help  and  for  the  teacher  to  note  pro- 
gress and  to  help  them  find  more  material  for  practice. 
The  most  capable  of  these  groups  should  be  stimulated  to 
prepare  to  play  in  a  singing  assembly,  and  to  participate 
in  the  District  and  State  Contests. 

C.  Elective  Courses. 

1.  Elementary  theory.  Five  class  periods  per  week,  with 
prepared  work  as  for  any  basic  course.  Credit — one  unit 
per  year.  This  course  should  include  sight-singing,  ear- 
training,  fundamentals  of  theory,  melody  writing,  and 
the  beginnings  of  harmony.  Singing  and  playing  on  the 
piano  to  illustrate  and  make  practical  everything  studied 
should  be  emphasized. 

2.  Advanced  theory  and  harmony.  Five  class  periods  per 
week,  with  prepared  work  as  for  any  basic  course. 
Credit — one  unit  per  year.  The  Elementary  Theory 
course  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course,  which  should  pro- 
vide an  intensive  study  of  harmony  and  musical  form, 
with  emphasis  on  creative  activities.  Each  phase  of 
harmony  studied  should  be  presented  through  the  ear  as 
well  as  through  the  eye,  and  keyboard  interpretation  of 
each  problem  should  be  stressed. 
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3.  Survey  of  musical  literature.  (A  study  of  music  from 
an  appreciative  basis.)  Five  class  periods  per  week,  with 
prepared  work  as  for  any  basic  course.  Credit — one  unit 
per  year.  This  course  should  present  music  as  a  source 
of  recreational  enjoyment,  as  a  reflection  of  the  cultural 
life  and  growth  of  peoples,  as  a  phase  of  important 
movements  in  the  history  of  civilizations,  and  as  a  vital 
factor  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  individual.  Outside 
work  in  preparation  for  class  recitations  may  consist  of 
assigned  readings;  reports  on  special  topics;  discrimi- 
native listening  to  assigned  music ;  learning  of  music  to 
be  sung  or  played  in  class;  preparation  of  notebooks, 
posters,  and  other  illustrative  materials;  attending  con- 
certs ;  and  reading  on  current  events  in  the  musical  world 
about  us. 

4.  Class  voice  lessons.  Class  periods  three  to  five  times 
per  week,  with  some  outside  preparation  but  no  credit. 
This  class  should  be  planned  to  care  for  the  better  voices 
of  the  chorus — those  students  who  are  interested  in  de- 
veloping their  voices  to  the  finest  degree  possible.  If 
possible  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  class  into  two 
groups — the  Beginners  and  the  Advanced  group.  If  the 
class  is  not  too  large,  one  class  period  could  be  divided 
between  the  two  groups,  leaving  half  of  each  period  for 
study  by  each  group.  If  there  is  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  students  in  the  Advanced  group,  a  further 
division  into  groups  according  to  voice  quality  and  range 
— a  group  each  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  is 
recommended. 

D.  Special  Activities. 

1.  Operettas  and  cantatas.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  com- 
munity supporting  a  school  be  given  opportunities  to  see 
and  hear  the  work  the  school  is  doing.  Hence,  the  music 
department  should  present  its  work  through  various 
sorts  of  public  performances.  The  types  of  programs  to 
be  given  must  be  determined  by  a  study  of  local  con- 
ditions, needs,  and  facilities.  Sometimes,  the  production 
of  an  operetta  will  do  more  to  build  interest  in  the  musi- 
cal activities  of  the  school  and  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  school  toward  a  common  end  than  any  other  type 
of  program.    Students  of  widely  varying  talents  gain 
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valuable  experience  through  the  dramatic  elements,  the 
stage-setting,  lighting,  costuming,  advertising,  and  busi- 
ness management  of  the  operetta  project,  in  addition  to 
the  musical  experiences  of  the  performers  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience.  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
choose  an  operetta  of  worth  in  both  libretto  and  music, 
while  also  being  within  the  abilities  of  the  students.  The 
preparation  of  the  operetta  should  be  so  planned  that 
most  of  it  will  be  an  outcome  of  regular  class  activity — 
this  principle  applying  to  the  music,  the  dialog,  costume 
designing  and  making,  and  the  designing  and  making  of 
stage-sets,  of  posters,  and  other  advertising  materials. 
In  this  way  the  operetta  becomes  an  integrated  all-school 
project.  From  the  standpoint  of  musical  value  a  cantata 
is  usually  of  more  worth  than  an  operetta.  In  its  pro- 
duction no  effort  for  costuming,  stage-setting,  action,  or 
dialog  is  required — the  entire  preparation  being  a  matter 
of  the  chorus  and  the  accompaniment,  whether  piano  or 
orchestra.  However,  the  audience  misses  the  glamour 
and  fun  of  the  staging  and  action.  While  it  is  entirely 
legitimate  that  an  admission  charge  be  made  for  musical 
performances,  it  is  most  unfortunate  when  this  money  is 
expected  to  support  all  the  activities  of  the  music  de- 
partment. The  expenses  required  for  an  adequate 
operetta  production  will  absorb  most  of  the  receipts  from 
ticket  sales  when  the  usual  sized  auditorium  is  used. 
Neither  the  operetta  nor  the  cantata  should  take  the 
place  of  concerts  by  the  various  musical  organizations: 
Christmas  Carol  Sing,  Easter  Sacred  Concert,  Spring 
Festival,  etc. 

2.  State  High  School  Music  Contest  and.  Festival.  It  is 
true  in  musical  activities  as  in  activities  in  other  art 
fields  that  the  level  of  taste  and  of  standards  of  per- 
formance can  be  raised  but  little  unless  the  performing 
group  has  opportunities  to  compare  its  output  with  that 
of  other  groups — especially  with  groups  of  greater  skill 
and  training.  In  this  fact  lies  the  educational  value  of 
the  music  contest.  The  results  of  twenty-two  years  of 
District  and  State  High  School  Music  Contests  in  North 
Carolina  offer  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact.  Through 
the  years  the  goal  held  before  the  students  has  been — 
"not  to  win  a  prize,  but  to  pace  each  other  on  the  road  to 
excellence."    The  muic  chosen  for  contest  and  festival 
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use  is  of  high  standard  and  can  be  used  during  the  school 
year.  It  should  become  a  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the 
group  concerned,  but  obviously,  much  other  music  of 
equal  worth  should  be  studied  and  used.  As  the 
standards  of  music  used  and  of  its  performance  have 
risen  from  year  to  year,  and  the  high  schools  in  the 
State  have  built  up  richer  musical  opportunities  for 
their  students,  all  educators  have  realized  the  great 
value  of  music  contests.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
possible  to  expand  the  contest  idea  into  the  music 
festival — thus  enriching  the  musical  experiences  of  the 
participating  students  and  teachers.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  every  high  school  cooperate  in  the 
District  and  State  High  School  Music  Contests.  When 
there  are  no  students  prepared  to  enter  the  contest,  it 
is  richly  worthwhile  for  the  teacher  and  a  group  of  in- 
terested students  to  attend  the  District  Contest,  and  if 
possible,  the  State  Contest  Festival.  The  teacher  should 
also  attend  the  scheduled  meetings  of  music  teachers  and 
directors  and  the  clinics — band,  orchestra,  or  choral,  ac- 
cording to  the  teacher's  specific  field — that  are  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  The  music  work  in  many 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  is  now  on  a  par  with  the 
best  music  work  being  done  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  effort  should  be  made — through  the 
District  and  State  High  School  Music  Contests  and  Festi- 
vals, and  any  other  means  available — to  bring  all  the 
music  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  the  same 
high  standard. 

III.  APPLIED  MUSIC  FOR  CREDIT. 

The  widespread  interest  in  applied  music  (the  study  of  piano, 
violin,  organ,  or  an  orchestral  instrument),  the  general  recog- 
nition of  this  study  as  a  legitimate  phase  of  secondary  education, 
and  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  these 
techniques  during  the  adolescent  period,  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  accrediting  the  work  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  pupil's  curriculum.  Since  few  high  schools  can  provide 
this  instruction,  the  following  plans  are  set  up  to  enable  the 
school  to  give  credit  for  properly  supervised  study  in  applied 
music  carried  on  by  pupils  at  their  own  expense  and  with  private 
teachers. 
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Regulations  Governing  Credit. 

1.  The  student  registering  for  credit  must  be  a  regularly 
registered  pupil  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Application  for  credit  must  be  made  on  a  blank  form 
provided  by  the  high  school  principal.    (See  Form  A.) 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each 
per  week  or  one  lesson  of  sixty  minutes  per  week, 
through  the  school  year. 

4.  The  pupil  must  practice  a  minimum  of  six  hours  per 
week,  keeping  a  record  of  it  on  a  weekly  report  blank 
form  which  is  certified  by  the  parent  to  the  teacher  at 
each  lesson.    (See  Form  B.) 

5.  At  the  close  of  each  grading  period,  the  teacher  will 
give  the  high  school  principal  the  pupil's  grade,  on  a 
report  blank  provided  by  the  high  school  principal. 
(See  Form  C.) 

6.  The  pupil  must  pass  an  examination  before  credit  for  the 
work  may  be  allowed. 

a.  The  application  for  this  examination  must  be  made 
not  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year  on  the  form  provided  by  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal.   (See  Form  D.) 

b.  The  examination  must  be  given  by  a  musician  of  good 
standing  in  the  State  who  has  been  approved  as  an 
examiner  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  examiner  is  to  be  engaged  by  the  high 
school  principal. 

c.  A  reasonable  fee  (not  over  $3.00)  will  be  paid  by  the 
pupil  for  this  examination.  This  fee  is  to  be  used  only 
for  the  expenses  of  the  examiner. 

d.  The  examiner  must  report  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  on  a  blank 
form  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  the  principal  will 
make  the  proper  record  on  the  pupil's  report  card. 
(See  Form  E.) 

e.  The  teacher  of  applied  music  is  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  pupil's  examination. 

f .  The  examiner  may  grant  the  pupil — 

(1)  One-half  unit  of  credit  for  the  year's  satisfactory 
study,  or 

(2)  One-fourth  unit,  if  the  examiner  considers  that 
the  pupil  has  accomplished  much  less  than  should 
be  done  in  a  year  of  study,  or, 
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(3)  Deny  the  pupil  any  credit,  if  he  considers  the 
work  done  as  unsatisfactory  for  high  school 
credit. 

7.  Suggestive  lists  of  materials  in  piano  and  violin  for  this 
study  of  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  found  on  the 
following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

B.  Forms  for  Report  Blanks. 

The  following  report  forms  will  be  needed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  plans  for  granting  high  school  credit 
for  the  study  of  applied  music  under  private  teachers.  As 
stated  in  the  Regulations  Governing  Credit,  these  blanks 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  high  school  principal.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  be  printed.  Mimeographed  blanks  will 
be  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  these  report  blanks  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  Governing  Credit  be  given 
each  pupil  of  applied  music  who  is  applying  for  credit.  The 
pupil  should  take  this  copy  of  the  Regulations  home  so  that 
the  parents  may  know  what  is  expected  of  the  pupil,  of  the 
parent,  and  of  the  teacher  of  applied  music. 


FORM  A.    Application  for  Applied  Music  Credit. 

 School  Date  

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that  

(pupil) 

be  permitted  to  study  for  credit  the  applied  music  subject  herein  named,  subject  to  the 
regulations  stated  on  the  accompanying  sheet.  These  regulations  we  have  read  and 
hereby  accept. 

Applied  music  subject  

School  year  beginning  

Number  of  years  previous  study  without  high  school  credit  

Number  of  years  previous  study  with  high  school  credit  -  

Signed  Pupil 

 Parent   Teacher 
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FORM  B.    Applied  Music  Study. 


Practice  Report  Card 


 School 

Subject  


Record  minutes  of  practice  each  day,  have  a  parent  sign  it,  and  take  to  your  teacher 
each  week  when  you  have  your  lesson. 


Month 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Parent's  Signature 

1st  week 

2nd  week 

3rd  week 

4th  week 

5th  week 

.Semester 


 Year  in  High  School 

.Teacher 


FORM  C.    APPLIED  MUSIC  STUDY.  TEACHER'S  REPORT 

 School 

Name   Subject  

(pupil) 


Number  Lessons 

Number  of  Hours  Practice 

Grade 

Remarks 

1st  month 

2nd  month 

3rd  month 

4th  month 

5th  month 

6th  month 

7th  month 

8th  month 

9th  month 

Teacher   Date. 
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FORM  D.    Applied  Music  Study.  APPLICATION  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that  

(pupil) 

be  permitted  to  take  the  annual  examination  in  

(subject) 

for  credit,  subject  to  the  regulations  agreed  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year. 

Signed  :  Pupil   .Parent 

 Teacher  Dated  

Statement  of  Work  Accomplished 

This  is  to  certify  that  has  studied  and 

(pupil) 

learned  acceptably,  during  the  current  school  year,  the  following: 

Scales,  etc  -  

Studies  


Pieces 


Signed  :  Teacher  Dated  

Note  to  teacher  and  pupil:  This  Application  for  Examination  and  Statement  of 
Work  Accomplished  must  be  presented  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
examination.  The  examiner  will  give  it,  with  his  report  on  the  examination,  to  the 
High  School  Principal  for  permanent  filing. 


FORM  E.    APPLIED  MUSIC  STUDY.  EXAMINER'S  REPORT 
 School 


Student's  Name 

Subject 

Grade 

Amount  Credit 

For  Year  Ending   Signed  :  Examiner 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PIANO 

In  the  first  year  the  student  will  be  required  to  read  at  sight  a 
simple  melody  with  accompaniment.  The  selections  for  sight 
reading  will  increase  in  difficulty  each  year,  but  will  always  be  on 
a  level  approximately  three  years  below  the  prepared  selections. 

First  Year 

1.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Major  Scales 

2  octaves  —  2  sounds  to  a  beat 

3  octaves  —  3  sounds  to  a  beat 

4  octaves  —  4  sounds  to  a  beat 

M.M.  40  to  60 

Tonic  triad  arpeggios  —  Major  Keys  —  4  octaves  —  2  sounds  to  a  beat. 
M.M.  40  to  60.    Each  hand  separately. 
Cadence  Chords,  I  V  I  ;  I  V7  I  ;  I  IV  I  . 

2.  One  selection  from  First  Year  Bach  (Foote)  or  any  piece  by  Bach  of 
equivalent  grade,  and  one  selection  from  any  of  the  following  volumes: 
Czerny,  Studies,  Volume  I,  Part  I  (Germer);  Gurlitt,  Twenty-four  Melo- 
dious Studies  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys;  Burgmulleh,  Studies,  Opus 
100,  Book  I;  Heller,  Studies,  Opus  47;  Bertini,  Opus  100. 

3.  One  program  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.  This  selection  is 
to  be  memorized. 

Second  Year 

1.  All  Scales,  Arpeggios  and  Cadence  Chords  in  the  First  Year  work. 
Harmonic  Minor  Scales  —  2,  3,  and  4  octaves  —  2,  3,  and  4  sounds 

respectively  to  a  beat.  M.M.  40  to  60. 
Tonic  triad  arpeggios  —  Minor  Keys  —  4  octaves  —  2  sounds  to  a  beat. 

M.M.  40  to  60.  Each  hand  separately. 
Minor  Cadence  Chords,  I  V  I  ;  I  V7,  I  ;  I  IV  I. 

2.  One  selection  from  First  Year  Bach  (Foote)  or  Bach,  Twelve  Little 
Preludes,  or  any  piece  by  Bach  of  equivalent  grade,  and  one  selection 
from  any  of  the  following  volumes:  Duvernoy,  Studies,  Opus  120;  Loesch- 
horn,  Studies,  Opus  66,  Book  I;  Czerny,  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Part  I  (Germer); 
Burgmuller,  Studies,  Opus  100,  Book  LL;  Burgmuller,  Studies,  Opus  109, 
Book  I;  Bertini,  Opus  29;  Heller,  Opus  46. 

3.  One  program  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.  This  selection  is 
to  be  memorized. 

Third  Year 

1.  Major  and  Minor  Scales  —  all  keys  —  2,  3  and  4  octaves  —  2,  3  and  4 
sounds  respectively  to  a  beat.    M.M.  60  to  84. 

Tonic  triad  arpeggios  —  all  keys  —  4  octaves  —  4  sounds  to  a  beat,  M.M. 
40-60,  hands  together;  and  diminished  seventh  arpeggios  —  3 
octaves  —  3  sounds  to  a  beat.    M.M.  40  to  60.    Hands  together. 

Major  and  Minor  Cadence  Chords,  I  IV  I  V  I;  I  IV  I  V7  I. 
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2.  One  selection  from  Bach,  Twelve  Little  Preludes,  or  a  Two-Part  Inven- 
tion, or  any  piece  by  Bach  of  equivalent  grade,  and  one  selection  from 
any  of  the  following  volumes:  Czerny,  Studies,  Volume  I,  Part  II 
(Germer);  Heller,  Studies,  Opus  -$5;  Loeschhorn,  Studies,  Opus  66,  Book 
II. 

3.  The  first  movement  from  a  sonatina  or  simple  sonata,  such  as  one  by 
Clementi  or  Beethoven,  Opus  ^9,  Mozart  or  Haydn. 

4.  One  program  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.  This  selection  is 
to  be  memorized. 


L    All  Major  and  Harmonic  Minor  Scales  —  2,  3  and  4  octaves  —  2,  3  and  4 
sounds  respectively  to  a  beat.    M.M.  84  to  100. 
,   All  melodic  Minor  Scales  —  2,  3  and  4  octaves  —  2,  3  and  4  sounds 
respectively  to  a  beat.    M.M.  40  to  60. 
Tonic  triad  arpeggios  —  all  keys  —  4  octaves  —  4  sounds  to  a  beat. 
MM.  60  to  72.    Diminished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios  —  all 
Keys  —  3  octaves  —  3  sounds  to  a  beat.    M.M.  60  to  72. 
Major  and  Minor  Cadence  Chords,  I  IV  ij  V  I  ;  I  IV  lj|  V_  I. 
4.    One  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.     This  selection  is  to  be 
memorized. 


Bach-Handel.    Master  Series  for  the  Young.  Ditson. 
Bach-Hughes.    Master  Series  for  the  Young.  Schirmer. 
Bloch.  Enfantines. 

Clementi.    Sonatina,  Op.  3  6,  No.  1,  C  major. 

Friml.    Minuetto,  Op.  72,  No.  3. 

Gade.    Children's  Christmas  Eve. 

Grieg.    Lyrical  Pieces,  Op.  12. 

Haydn.  Allegretto. 

Heller.    Curious  Story. 

Kullak.    Scenes  from  Childhood. 

Loeilly-MacDowell.  Jig. 

Seiss.  Sonatinas. 

Schubert.    Moment  Musical.  F  minor. 

Wright.    Preludes,  Op.  25. 

Schytte.    Sonatina,  Op.  76,  G  major. 

Tschaikowsky-Hughes.    Master  Series  for  the  Young,  Op.  3  9,  Nos.  8,  21, 
14. 

Schumann.    Album  for  the  Young,  Op.  68.  Nos.  (9  and  17),  13,  (16  and 

15),  (21  and  24). 
Scharwenka.    Barcarolle  in  E  minor. 
Mendelssohn.    Children's  Pieces. 


Fourth  Year 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


Beethoven.    To  Elise. 
Chaminade.  Pierrette. 
Couperin.    The  Nun. 
Durand.  Chaccone. 
Godard.    Second  Mazurka. 
Grieg.    Dance  Caprice. 
Ilyinski.  Lullaby. 


Edgar    Thorn.      Forgotten  Fairy- 


tales. 

Heller.    Warrior's  Song. 
Grieg.    Elegie,  Op.  38,  No.  6. 
Grieg.    Waltz,  Op.  38,  No.  7. 
Cesar  Franck.    Danse  Lente. 
Scharwenka.  Scherzino. 
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Jensen.    Canzonetta,  Op.  42. 
Clementi.    Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  3. 
Mendelssohn.   Song  without  Words. 
Raff.  Fabliau. 

Schubert.    Minuetto  in  B  minor. 
Schubert.    Scherzo,  B  flat  major. 
Schutt.    Valse  Lente. 
Kuhlau.    Sonatina,  Op.  55,  No.  1. 


Tschaikowsky-Hughes.  Master  Se- 
ries, Op.  39  Nos.  10,  22;  Op. 
40,  Nos.  2,  6. 

Schumann.  Album  for  the  Young, 
Op.  68,  Nos.  12,  23,  (26  and 
36),  or  (28  and  36),  29. 

Carl  Rolling.  Allegro  Molto  in  A 
minor. 


Third  Year 


Chaminade.    Air  de  Ballet. 

Godard.    Au  Matin. 

Grieg.  Papillon. 

Jensen.    Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

Moszkowski.  Melodie  Italienne,  Op. 

38,  No.  4. 
Palmgren.    May  Night. 
Haydn.    Sonata,  C  major. 
Clementi.    Sonatina,  Op.  3  6,  No.  4. 
Schumann.    Romanza  in  P  sharp. 
Schumann.    Nocturne  in  P. 
Henselt.  Liebslied. 
Bach.  Solfeggietto. 


Grieg.  Berceuse. 

Poldini.    Dancing  Doll. 

Mendelssohn.    Song  without  Words. 

Schutt.  Canzonetta. 

Schutt.  Reverie. 

Edgar  Thorn.    Six  Fancies. 

Schubert.     Impromptu,  A  flat,  Op. 

142,  No.  2. 
Debussy.    Jimbo's  Lullaby. 
Debussy.     Doctor  Gradus  ad  Par- 

nassum. 

Schumann.    Op.  15,  Nos.  (1  and  2). 


Fourth  Year 


Sinding.    Rustle  of  Spring. 
Debussy.    Arabesque  in  G  major. 
Grieg.  Puck. 
Granados.  Playera. 
Dennee.    Forest  Sounds. 
Kroeger.  Egeria. 
MacDowell.    Sea  Pieces. 
MacDowell.    Scotch  Poem. 
Reinhold.  Impromptu. 


Siebelius.  Romance. 

Scott.    Lotus  Land. 

C.P.E.  Bath.    Allegro  in  F  minor. 

Grieg.    To  Spring. 

Lavallee.  Butterfly. 

Debussy.  Reverie. 

Albeniz.  Tango. 

Theo.  Kirchner.  Nocturnes. 

Rheinberger.    The  Chase. 


Course  of  Study  in  violin 

Preface:  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  standards 
will  be  flexible.  The  quality  of  a  student's  work  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  material  he  has  studied.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
judgment  of  a  student's  ability  be  based  on  this  premise. 


First  Year 

I.    Scales:    Major,  in  two  octaves.    They  should  be  played  in  slow  tempo, 
legato. 

II.    Etudes:    Kayser,  Etudes,  or  material  of  a  similar  grade  of  difficulty. 
III.    Solos,  such  as:    Seitz,  Concerto  No.  1;  Accolay,  Concerto  in  A  Minor; 
Bull,  Saeterjentens  Sondag;  Grieg-Brown,  Solveig's  Song. 


Second  Year 

I.    Scales:    Minor  (melodic  and  harmonic  forms),  in  two  octaves.  Slow 
tempo,  legato. 

II.    One  study  from  Dont — Op.  37,   or  Kreutzer — Forty-two  Etudes,  or 

material  of  a  similar  grade  of  difficulty. 
III.    Solos,  such  as:    Mlynarski,  Mazurka;  Bizet,  Adagietto;  Elgar,  Chanson 
de  Nuit;  Pugnani-Kreisler,  Minuet;  Dancla,  Air  Varies. 
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Third  Year 

I.    Scales:    Major  and  minor  in  two  octaves.    Slow  tempo,  legato. 
II.    Etudes:    One  study  from  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo,  Thirty-six  Etudes. 
Solos,  such  as:    Wieniawski,  Souvenir  de  Posen;  DeBeriot,  Air  Varies; 
Randegger,  Pierrot's  Serenade;  Boulanger,  Nocturne. 

Fourth  Year 

I.    Scales:    Major;  three  octaves;  slow  tempo,  legato.    Arpeggios:  tonic 

chord,  three  octaves. 
II.    Etudes:    One  study  from  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo,  or  Dancla,  Twenty 
Brilliant  and  Characteristic  Studies,  or  material  of  a  similar  grade  of 
difficulty. 

.  Solos,  such  as:  Granados-Kreisler,  Spanish  Dance;  Ysaye,  La  Reve 
d' Enfant;  Godard,  Concerto  Romantique;  DeBeriot,  Concertos  Nos.  I, 
II,  IX;  Viotti,  Concertos  Nos.  XXII,  XXIII;  Vivaldi,  Sonata  in  A 
Minor;  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  IV  in  E  Minor. 

.  MATERIALS  TO  USE  IN  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

A.  Reference  Books  for  the  Teacher. 

Beach.    Preparation  and  Presentation  of  the  Operetta.    Ditson.  1930. 

Beattie  and  others.    Music  in  the  Junior  High  School.    Silver.  1930. 

Cain.    Choral  Music  and  Its  Practice.    M.  Witmark.  1932. 

Christy.    Glee  Club  and  Chorus.    G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  1940. 

Dykema.  Music  for  Public  School  Administrators.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1931. 

Earhart.    The  Meaning  and  Teaching  of  Music.    M.  Witmark.  1932. 

Earhart.    Choral  Technics.    M.  Witmark.  1937. 

Elson.    Music  Dictionary.    Ditson.  1905. 

Gehrkens.    Essentials  in  Conducting.    Ditson.  1919. 

Gehrkens.    Fundamentals  of  Music.    Ditson.  1924. 

Gehrkens.    Music  in  the  Junior  High  School.    Birchard.  1936. 

Dykema  and  Gehrkens.  The  Teaching  and  Administration  of  High 
School  Music.    Birchard.  1941. 

Hartshorn  and  Leavitt.  Making  Friends  With  Music:  Vol.  I,  The 
Pilot;  Vol.  II,  The  Mentor.    Ginn.  1940. 

McConathy,  Osbourne  and  others.  Music,  the  Universal  Language. 
Silver.  1941. 

Pitts.  Music  Integration  in  the  Junior  High  School.  Birchard.  1935. 
Prescott  and  Chidester.    Getting  Results  with  School  Bands.    Paul  A. 

Schmitt  Music  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1938. 
Robinson.    Music  Fundamentals.    Hall-McCreary  Company.  1936. 
Smith,  Krone  and  Schaeffer.    Fundamentals  of  Musicianship,  Books  I 

and  II.    M.  Witmark.  1937. 
Wedge.    Ear-training  and  Sight-singing.    G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  1921. 
Wilson  and  McConathy.    Music  in  the  High  School.    Silver.  1941. 
White.    Melodic  Dictation.    American.  1935. 

B.  Reference  Books  for  the  Pupils.  (Recommended  for  the  music  shelf 
in  the  High  School  Library.) 

Bauer  and  Peyser.    How  Music  Grew.    G.  Putnam's  Sons.  1940. 
Bauer  and  Peyser.    Music  Through  the  Ages.    G.  Putnam's  Sons.  1932. 
Ewen.    Composers  of  Today.    H.  W.  Wilson.  1934. 
Faulkner.    What  We  Hear  in  Music.    R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company.  1931. 
Gehrkens.    Music  Notation  and  Terminology.    Laidlaw.  1930. 
Gilman.    Stories  of  Symphonic  Music.    Garden  City  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 1937. 
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Groves.    Music  Dictionary  (Six  volumes).    Macmillan.    (Standard  ref- 
erence.) 

Hamilton.    Epochs  in  Musical  Progress.    Ditson.  1926. 

Hartshorn  and  Leavitt.    Making  Friends  with  Music:  Vol.  I,  Prelude', 

Vol.  II,  Progress;  Vol.  Ill,  At  Home  and  Abroad;  Vol.  IV,  New 

Horizons.    Ginn.  1940. 
Howard.    Our  American  Music.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  1931. 
Kinscella.    History  Sings.    University  Publishing  Company.  1940. 
Kinscella.    Music  and  Romance.    R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company.  1930. 
McKinney  and  Anderson.    Music  in  History.    American.  1940. 
Spaeth.    Stories  Behind  the  World's  Great  Music.    McGraw-Hill.  1937. 
Thompson.    International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company.  1938. 
Victor  Book  of  the  Opera.    R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company.  1936. 
White.    Music  and  Its  Story.    Oxford  University  Press  (Carl  Fischer). 

1927. 

C.  Song  Books  for  Assembly  Singing. 

1.  Inexpensive  books  (paper  binding). 

a.  Oberndorfer.    New  American  Song  Book.    Hall-McCreary.  1933. 

b.  Brown  Book,  Twice  55  Series.    Birchard.  1929. 

c.  Green  Book,  Twice  55  Series.    Birchard.  1930. 

2.  Additional  books  (board  or  cloth  bindings). 

*a.  Erb  and  Kendel.    Select  Songs  for  the  Assemblq.    Heath.  1931. 

b.  Condon  and  others.    Assembly  Songs  and  Choruses.    Ginn.  1929. 

c.  Gartlan  and  Donnelly.    High  School  Songs  for  Every  Occasion. 

Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge.  1922. 

d.  Davison,  Davis  and  Kempf.    Songs  of  Freedom.   Houghton.  1942. 

D.  Song  Books  for  Choral  Organizations. 

1.  Mixed  chorus. 

a.  S.  A.  B.  and  easy  S.  A.  T.  B. 

(1)  Armitage.    Laurel  S.  A.  B.  Book.    Birchard.  1928. 
*(2)  Hollis  Dann  Song  Series,  Book  III.    American.  1935. 
(3)  Foresman.    Songs  and  Pictures,  Book  VI.   American.  1937. 

b.  S.  A.  T.  B. 

(1)  Armitage.    Senior  Laurel  Songs.    Birchard.  1926. 
*(2)  Hollis  Dann  Song  Series,  Book  IV.    American.  1936. 

(3)  Hesser,  Ernest  and  Dustman.    The  Treasure  Chest  of  Songs. 

American.  1932. 

(4)  Kwalwasser.    Two  Hundred  Songs.    Smith,  Hammond  and 

Company.  1930. 

2.  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

a.  Rose  Book,  Twice  55  Series.    Birchard.  1927. 

b.  Glenn  and  French.    Glenn  Glee  Club  Book  for  Girls.  Ditson. 

1929. 

c.  Bridgman.    Repertoire — Songs  for  Women's  Voices,  Vol.  I  and 

Vol.  II.    American.  1940. 

d.  Gibb  and  Morgan.   Glee  Club  Music  for  Treble  Voices.  Birchard. 

1939. 

3.  Boys'  Glee  Club.    (Changed  voices.) 

a.  Dykema.    Check  Book,  Twice  55  Series.    Birchard.  1930. 

b.  Armitage.    Laurel  Glee  Club  Book  for  Male  Voices.  Birchard. 

1920. 

c.  Bridgman.    Basic  Songs  for  Male  Voices.    American.  1936. 

4.  Boys'  Glee  Club.    (Unchanged,  changing  and  changed  voices.) 

a.  Dykema.    Orange  Book,  Twice  55  Series.    Birchard.  1927. 

b.  Gibb  and  Morgan.    Glee  Club  Music  for  Junior  High  School  Boys. 

Birchard.  1937. 


♦State  adopted  basal  texts. 
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E.  Octavo  Music  For  All  Singing  Groups. 

Extensive  lists  of  octavo  numbers,  graded  by  difficulty,  may  be 
found  in  the  bulletin  issued  each  year  by  the  National  Choral  Associa- 
tion. The  bulletin  can  be  secured  from  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  65  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

F.  Textbooks  for  Music  Classes. 

1.  Elementary  theory. 

a.  For  fundamentals. 

(1)  Smith,  Krone  and  Schaeffer.    Fundamentals  of  Musicianship, 

Vol.  I,  abridged  edition.    Mr.  Witmark.  1937. 

(2)  Smith,  Ralph.    Elementary  Music  Theory.    Ditson.  1930. 

(3)  Robinson.    Music  Fundamentals.    Hall  &  McCreary.  1936. 

b.  For  sight-singing. 

(1)  McConathy  and  others.    Songs  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples 

(Silver  Book).    Silver.  1932. 

(2)  Farnsworth  and  others.    Sinking  Youth.    Birchard.  1935. 

(3)  Foresman.    Songs  and  Pictures,  Book  V.    American.  1937. 
*(4)  Hollis  Dann  Song  Series,  Book  III.    American.  1935. 

c.  For  ear-training. 

(1)  White,  Bernice.     Melodic  Dictation.    American.  1935. 

(2)  Wedge.    Sight-singing  and  Ear-training.    G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

1921. 

(3)  Haecox.    Ear-training.    Theodore  Presser  Company.  1898. 

2.  Advanced  theory  and  harmony. 

a.  McConathy,  Osbourne  and  others.    An  Approach  to  Harmony. 

Silver.  1930. 

b.  Haecox.    Harmony  for  Eye,  Ear  and  Keyboard.    Ditson.  1932. 

c.  Smith,  Krone  and  Schaeffer.    Fundamentals  of  Musicianship,  Vol. 

I  and  Vol.  II,  abridged  edition.    M.  Witmark.  1937. 

3.  Survey  of  musical  literature.    (An  appreciation  course.) 

a.  Kinscella.    Music  and  Romance.    R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company.  1930. 
*b.  McGehee.    People  and  Music.    Allyn.  1931. 
c.  Faulkner.    What  We  Hear  in  Music.    R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company. 
1931. 

4.  Class  voice  lessons. 

a.  Clippinger.    Clippinger  Glass  Method  of  Voice.    Ditson.  1933. 

b.  Pierce  and  Liebling.    Glass  Lessons  in  Singing.    Silver.  1937. 

c.  Pitts.    Pitts  Class  Voice  Method.    Kjos  Music  Publishing  Com- 

pany. 1936. 

d.  Shaw  and  Lindsay.    Educational  Vocal  Technique,  Vol.  I  and 

Vol.  II.    Theodore  Presser  Company.  1936. 

G.  Music  for  Instrumental  Activities.     (Band,  Orchestra,  and  Instru- 
mental Ensembles  and  Classes.) 

For  extensive  lists  of  all  types  of  instrumental  materials  to  use  in 
the  high  school,  teachers  are  referred  to  the  bulletin  published  yearly 
by  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associations.  This  bulletin 
may  be  secured  from  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  64  East 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

NOTE.  A  few  music  texts  for  high  school  use  were  adopted  for  basal  use  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1936.  These  books  are  starred  (*) 
in  the  above  lists  and  may  be  secured  with  other  high  school  texts 
from  the  State  Textbook  Commission  on  a  rental  basis. 

See  the  North  Carolina  High  School  Register  for  a  complete  list 
of  supplementary  music  texts  which  may  be  secured  from  the  State 
Textbook  Commission  on  a  rental  basis. 
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GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

I.  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

The  music  festival  idea  has  developed  very  rapidly  and  has 
become  very  popular  as  a  means  of  measuring  achievement  in 
music  for  the  year.  This  is  accomplished  by  pupil  participation 
in  the  activities  making  up  the  festival  program. 

The  regular  music  course  as  outlined  for  the  year  provides  the 
materials  for  the  activities  planned.  These  materials,  including 
songs,  choruses,  rhythms,  dances  and  dramatizations  learned 
during  the  year,  are  organized  around  a  general  theme  for  the 
festival.  Both  elementary  and  high  school  pupils  sometimes 
participate  in  the  same  program  offering  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  together  with  dance  and  dramatic  numbers. 

1.  What  a  Music  Festival  can  do  for  your  school,  your  pupils, 
and  your  community: 

For  your  school: 

Promote  integration  of  music  through  all  school  activities. 
Build  school  loyalty  and  morale. 
Bring  favorable  publicity  to  your  school. 
Place  your  school  among  the  more  progressive  schools  of 
the  State. 

For  your  pupils: 

Provide  means  for  meaningful  self-expression  through 
music,  dramatics,  dancing,  costuming,  etc. 

Enrich  their  total  school  experience  through  building  an 
integrated  festival  program. 

Develop  musical,  dramatic,  and  dancing  abilities  of  talented 
children. 

Develop  self-confidence,  poise,  resourcefulness,  habits  of 

cooperation  and  persistence. 
Provide  worthwhile  activities  for  every  child. 
Bring  happiness  through  enjoyment  of  singing,  acting,  and 

dancing;  and  finally,  the  joy  of  achievement. 

For  your  community: 

Promote  a  favorable  interest  in  the  school  and  its  activities. 
Bring  all  patrons  of  the  school  together  in  a  socially 
friendly  atmosphere. 
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Provide  a  desirable  type  of  entertainment  at  no  cost  to  the 
community. 

Increase  general  interest  in  the  school  and  its  activities — 

interest  of  others  than  parents. 
Help  make  the  school  the  center  of  community  interest  and 

life. 

When  to  hold  the  Festival. 

Christmas. 

Any  convenient  time  during  the  school  year. 
Near  close  of  school  year. 

Best  time — usually  near  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Reasons  for  latter  statement: 

Comes  as  culmination  of  the  year's  work. 

Weather  is  more  likely  to  be  favorable. 

Permits  long-time  planning  to  avoid  crowding  hasty  work 

into  a  short  period  of  time. 
All  grades  will  have  completed  units  of  study  from  which 

contributions  to  the  program  may  be  taken. 
Provides  a  highly  effective  closing  program  of  the  year's 

activities. 

Possible  hours  of  the  day : 
Late  afternoon. 
Evening. 

Reasons  in  favor  of  these  hours : 
Late  afternoon: 

Permits  program  to  complete  the  school  day,  avoiding 

extra  trip  for  those  living  at  a  distance. 
Avoids  necessity  of  small  children  being  up  late  at  night. 
Many  parents  can  come  better  in  the  afternoon  than  at 
night. 

Some  types  of  programs — May  Day,  for  instance — are 
more  effective  in  the  daytime  than  at  night. 

Evening : 

Allows  better  opportunity  for  pupils  to  dress  for  festival. 

An  audience  is  in  more  festive  mood  after  nightfall. 

Most  of  community  can  come  more  conveniently  at  night, 
especially  the  fathers. 

Most  festival  programs  are  more  effective  given  by  arti- 
ficial light  rather  than  under  the  sun's  rays. 
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Solution  of  problem  of  hour  for  program.  Factors  to  consider : 
Local  conditions  and  convenience. 
Local  custom. 

Place  of  festival — indoors  or  outdoors. 

Organization — single  school,  group  of  schools,  school  and 

community,  etc. 
Type  of  program. 

3.  Organization  of  the  Music  Festival. 

Elementary  grades  only,  or  high  school  only,  of  a  single 
school. 

Elementary  grades  and  high  school  combined,  of  single 
school. 

Entire  school  and  community  groups  combined. 
All  schools  of  town  or  city  combined : 

Elementary  grades  only. 

High  school  only. 

Elementary  grades  and  high  school  combined. 

Schools  and  community  groups  combined. 
Other  combinations  of  schools : 

Two  or  more  neighboring  schools. 

All  schools  of  county. 
In  either  of  above  cases : 

Elementary  grades  only. 

High  schools  only. 

Elementary  grades  and  high  schools  combined. 
Schools  and  community  groups. 

4.  How  to  Plan  the  Festival. 

It  is  most  important  to  begin  planning  for  a  Music  Festival 
many  months  before  its  performance. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Festival  should  be  decided,  after 
ample  study  and  discussion  of  all  possibilities,  by  all  the 
teachers  who  are  to  contribute  to  the  Festival.  The  study 
should  include  a  full  consideration  of  school  and  community 
needs  in  music. 

In  Festival  plans  all  musical  possibilities  of  the  community — 
church  choirs,  music  clubs,  neighborhood  instrumental 
groups,  etc. — should  be  considered. 

Special  abilities  of  talented  children  can  frequently  be  recog- 
nized and  greatly  stimulated  through  taking  part  in  the 
Music  Festival. 
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The  more  fully  the  Music  Festival  work  is  integrated  in  the 
classroom  studies,  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  experience 
to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

If  a  Festival  is  planned  to  include  several  programs,  one  of 
them  may  well  be  an  artist  recital  to  which  all  pupils 
participating  in  the  other  programs  may  listen. 

After  the  general  plans  for  the  Music  Festival  have  been 
decided  upon,  committees  to  complete  all  details  should  be 
chosen  and  progress  of  festival  plans  checked  at  frequent 
intervals  to  assure  all  parts  in  readiness  when  final  re- 
hearsals are  called. 

Full  rehearsals  should  be  as  few  in  number  and  as  short  in 
length  as  possible.  If  each  group  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, one  general  rehearsal  is  frequently  sufficient. 

Types  of  Festival  Programs. 

Christmas — most  effective  at  night,  and  combined  with  com- 
munity groups.  A  lighted  Christmas  tree  is  the  center  of 
interest.  Christmas  carols  of  many  types  are  sung  by 
school  and  community  groups  and  by  the  entire  assembly; 
some  may  be  unaccompanied,  or  a  piano,  an  organ,  or  an 
instrumental  group  may  provide  accompaniments  needed. 

A  Festival  of  Heroes  may  conclude  a  semester  of  study  of 
American  History,  and  given  in  February.  American  folk- 
music  and  dances  of  various  periods  and  Types  may  be  used 
in  dramatized  scenes  of  our  great  heroes.  Stephen  Foster, 
Edward  MacDowell  and  other  American  composers  should 
be  given  appropriate  places  in  the  Festival  plans. 

A  Tournament  of  Song  may  be  held  whenever  units  of  study 
on  several  countries  have  been  completed  in  different  grades 
or  schools.  In  the  Tournament  each  country  is  represented 
by  a  group  of  singers  and  a  group  of  dancers.  The  coun- 
tries chosen  may  be  from  one  continent  only — Europe  or 
South  America,  or  from  scattered  parts  of  the  world.  The 
music  used  should  include  that  of  composers  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  as  well  as  folk  music. 

The  Coming  of  Spring  may  form  the  central  theme  for  a 
Springtime  Festival  of  Song.  The  March  Winds  are  ban- 
ished by  April  Sun  and  Showers,  May  brings  abundance  of 
flowers,  the  springtime  activities  of  the  farmer  and  the 
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gardener,  the  return  of  the  birds,  the  growth  and  blossom- 
ing of  the  flowers — all  may  be  woven  into  a  delightful  pro- 
gram, especially  suited  to  elementary  grades.  So  far  as 
possible  the  pupils  should  write  the  dialogue. 

May  Day  is  always  a  charming  theme  for  a  Spring  Festival. 
It  may  follow  the  Old  English  customs,  or  include  the  Robin 
Hood  characters  and  scenes,  or  consist  of  songs,  games  and 
dances  from  many  lands.  The  culminating  feature  should 
always  be  the  May  Pole  Dance  in  honor  of  the  May  Queen. 

A  Dramatization,  done  by  the  children,  of  a  much  loved 
story,  such  as  Sleeping  Beauty  or  Hansel  and  Gretel,  may 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  Music  Festival.  A  large  chorus  of 
children  may  be  seated  in  front  of  the  stage  and  facing  the 
audience,  and  this  chorus  does  most  of  the  singing.  Such 
a  dramatization,  if  rather  short,  may  form  half  of  the 
program,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Festival  may  consist 
of  groups  of  songs  sung  by  various  choirs  or  groups  or 
grades  of  pupils. 

A  Competition  Festival  may  stimulate  growth  in  beauty  of 
singing  as  well  as  provide  entertainment.  In  such  a  Festival 
each  class  of  a  certain  level — for  example,  third  grade — 
will  sing  a  short  group  of  songs,  followed  by  a  massed 
chorus  of  all  the  third  grades  singing  more  songs.  The 
classes  of  each  grade  level  proceed  in  a  similar  fashion. 
After  all  competing  groups  have  sung,  a  sympathetic  and 
skillful  adjudicator  gives  friendly  criticisms  of  all  the  sing- 
ing, pointing  out  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  the  work, 
without  mentioning  names.  More  detailed  comments  are 
sent  to  each  teacher  after  the  Festival.  To  conclude  the 
program  the  entire  group  of  pupils  may  sing  together,  or 
an  instrumental  group  may  play,  or  the  entire  assembly, 
students  and  audience,  may  sing  together  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  adjudicator. 

//  an  Operetta  is  desired  as  a  Festival  program,  or  as  one 
program  of  a  larger  Festival,  it  will  be  easier  and  better 
from  the  educational  viewpoint,  to  use  one  of  the  song- 
plays  published  by  Silver  Burdett  Company,  and  provided 
to  the  schools  at  no  expense.  The  Song-Plays  are  built 
entirely  of  songs  in  the  books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series,, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  publishers. 
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6.  Illustrations : 

A.    Spring  Festival  of  Music 
Margaret  Hearne  School,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
9:30  a.m.,  May  5,  1942 


The  Primary  School. 

Songs  by  the  Whole  Group 

Flag  Song  Finnish  Folk  Tune 

Old  Folks  at  Home  Foster 

O,  Susanna  Foster 

First  Grade  Activities 
Songs 

The  May  Basket  Miller 

Lavender's  Blue  Old  English  Tune 

Early  Spring  Grant-Schaefer 

Creative  Rhythms  (Children  express  themselves  as  they  hear  different 
types  of  music.) 

Walking  Jumping  Soldiers 

Skipping  Tiptoeing  Giants 

Galloping  Swaying  like  trees  Fairies 

Swinging  Skating  Dancing  Dolls 

See-Sawing  Lullaby 

Rhythm  Band 

Cshebogar  Hungarian  Folk  Tune 

Amaryllis  Ghys 

Washington  Post  March  Sousa 

Second  Grade  Activities 
Songs 

A  Musical  Mix-Up  Pitcher 

Apple  Blossoms  Churchill-Grindell 


Development  and  Enjoyment  of  Different  Rhythms  with 

Bouncing  Balls 

Jump  Ropes 
Singing  Games 

Swinging  in  a  Swing 


London  Town 
Third  Grade  Activities 
Songs 

Springtime  Gidalge 

The  Woodpecker  Nevin 

Folk  Dances 

Dutch  Dance  Original 

Dance  of  Greeting  Danish 

Shoemaker's  Dance  Danish 

Songs  by  the  Group 

Springtime  Is  Here  Kraft 

America   Carey 

The  Grammar  School. 
■Songs  by  the  Whole  Group 

Woodard  School  Song  College  Tune 

Old  Folks  at  Home  Foster 

De  Camptown  Races  .Foster 
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Fourth  Grade  Activities 
Songs 

Little  Sir  Echo  Fearis 

The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  Straus 

Dance:    The  Minuet  ;  Colonial 

Fifth  Grade  Activities 

Songs 

Billie  Boy  White 

Clar  the  Kitchen  Kentucky  Folk  Song 

Folk  Dance:  Bleking 
Sixth  Grade  Activities 
Songs 

Home  on  the  Range  Cowboy  Song 

Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas  Swander 

Cowboy  Square  Dance  Traditional  American 

Seventh  Grade  Activities 

Songs 

La  Cucaracha  Mexican  Song 

My  Spanish  Guitar  Spanish  Song 

Spanish  Dance  Original 

Songs  by  the  Whole  Group 

Springtime  Is  Here  Kraft 

America,  the  Beautiful  Ward 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Smith 


Program  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Carol  Service 
Westmont  Grammar  Grade  Choir,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Processional — 0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful — Audience. 
Scripture — Luke  2:8-14 — Choral  Reading. 
Prayer. 

What  Child  Is  This— Old  English— Choir. 
0  Holy  Night — Choir  and  Soloists. 
Carol  of  the  Birds — Bas-Quercey — Choir. 
Brief  Talk. 

God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen — Choir. 

Mary  Mother — Chapman — Soloist. 

Joy  to  the  World — Handel — Audience. 

Over  the  Stars — Franz  Abt — Choir. 

Good  King  Wenceslas — Soloists. 

Christmas  Lullaby — a  Capella  Choir. 

Good  Christian  Men  Rejoice — Choir. 

Bethlehem  Lullaby — Brahms — a  Capella  Choir. 

Silent  Night — Audience  join  in  singing  last  two  stanzas. 

Benediction. 


C.    Program  of  the  Senior  Symphony  Orchestra 


High  Point  City  Schools 

Iphigenia  in  Aulis  Gluck 

Dance  of  the  Apprentices  from  "Die  Meistersinger"  Wagner 

Dourree  from  the  Second  Violin  Sonata  Bach 
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Gavotte 


Gossec 


Coy  Moose — String  Bass 
Irene  Moose — Accompanist 


Pavanne   

The  Blue  Danube  Waltzes 
"Jupiter  Symphony"  


Morton  Gould 

 Strauss 

 Mozart 


Menuetto 


Allegro  Vivace 


Orange  County  Music  Festival 


Held  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Spring  of  1941 


Since  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  hold  a  county-wide  music  festival  for 
all  schools  in  the  county,  careful  planning  was  begun  near  the  opening  of 
the  term.  The  superintendent,  principals  and  teachers  met  in  conference 
with  Mrs.  Margaret  Maaske,  director  of  the  festival  program,  to  discuss 
progress  in  committee  work  and  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  developing  the 
program.  At  intervals  during  the  year,  Mrs.  Maaske  met  with  local 
groups,  giving  aid  where  needed  and  arranging  for  all  details  as  planned 
by  the  various  committees. 

Near  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  program  as  follows  was  presented: 


9:00-11:00.    Rehearsals.    Only  one  general  rehearsal  was  held  for  the 
numbers  in  which  the  schools  sang  together.    Each  group 
was  well  prepared  in  its  own  school. 
11:00-12:30.    Individual  contributions  by  each  school  (representing  one 
country)  in  the  way  of  a  song,  a  folk  dance,  by  large  or 
small  groups,  and  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
Massed  folk  dances  (two)  by  all  schools  at  the  same  time 
to  the  same  music. 
12:30-  1:30.    Lunch  and  social  hour. 
1:30-  3:00.    Massed  Rhythm  Band  (Grades  1,  2  and  3). 

Massed  Primary  Chorus  (Grades  1,  2  and  3 — about  500 
children) — three  numbers  from  Music  Hour,  Books  1 
and  2. 

Massed  Intermediate  Chorus  (Grades  4  and  5 — about  600 
children) — four  numbers  from  Music  Hour,  Books  3 
and  4. 

Massed  Upper  Grade  Chorus  (Grades  6  and  7 — about  600 

children) — four  numbers  from  Music  Hour,  Book  5. 
Massed  Orchestra  (Upper  grades). 

Community  Sing  (Three  numbers,  including  "America,  the 
Beautiful")  by  the  audience  plus  about  1,500-2,000 
children. 

The  festival  was  considered  educational,  stimulating  and  socializing. 
At  the  close  of  the  program  plans  were  discussed  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  festival  would  become  an  annual  tradition.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1941.  Therefore,  the  1942  Music  Festival  was  an  even  greater 
success,  presenting  a  program  of  music  with  representation  by  every  grade 
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(from  one  through  eleven)  from  practically  all  schools  in  the  county.  The 
Orange  County  Music  Festival  has  truly  become  an  important  event  in  the 
county  educational  program,  bringing  joy  and  satisfaction  to  both  partici- 
pants and  audience. 


7.  References. 

a.  General. 

Murray  and  Bathurst.    Creative  Ways  for  Children's 

Programs,  Silver,  New  York. 
Chubb  and  others.    Festivals  and  Plays,  Harper,  New 

York. 

Linnell.    The  School  Festival,  Scribner,  New  York. 
Needham.    Folk  Festivals  and  Hoiv  to  Give  Them,  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York. 

b.  Special. 

1.  Stories,  etc.:  Music  Appreciation  Readers — Hazel 
Kinscella.  University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

2.  Suggestions  and  Music: 

a.  All  books  of  the  Music  Hour  Series — for  songs  and 
dances. 

b.  Elementary  Teacher's  Book,  Music  Hour  Series; 
pp.  81-91. 

c.  Intermediate  Teacher's  Book,  Music  Hour  Series; 
pp.  39-40,  54-62,  78-92. 

d.  Teachers  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book,  Music  Hour 
Series ;  pp.  39-43,  68-90. 

3.  Songs  suitable  for  upper  grades  and  high  school,  ar- 
ranged in  units  of  various  types : 

Music  Highways  and  Byways — the  Bronze  Book, 

Music  Hour  Series. 
Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples — the  Silver  Book, 

Music  Hour  Series. 

4.  Song  list :  Booklet,  The  North  Carolina  Music  Bulletin, 
April,  1938.  Classification  of  the  song  materials  in  the 
five-book  course  of  The  Music  Hour  Series  for  corre- 
lations with  the  Integrated  Program.  (A  copy  of  this 
booklet  has  been  provided  each  school  in  the  State.) 
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II.  NATIONAL  MUSIC  WEEK. 

Introductory  Note. 

National  Music  Week  is  celebrated  during  the  first  week  in 
May  of  each  year.  This  is  the  definite  time  set  aside  for  the 
culmination  of  the  year's  work  in  all  phases  of  community  music. 
However,  it  is  best  to  begin  early  to  plan  for  the  musical  activities 
which  would  be  suitable  and  practical  for  the  development  of 
musical  interests  in  any  given  community.  With  a  good  program 
planned  well  in  advance  and  provision  made  for  participation  by 
various  age  groups,  a  feast  of  enjoyable  music  may  be  assured. 
Suggested  activities,  procedures  and  results  to  be  expected  for 
National  Music  Week  are  outlined  below: 

Suggested  Activities  and  Procedures. 

1.  A  forum  for  the  discussion  of  community  needs  in  music. 

2.  A  roster  of  trained  leaders  and  lay  participants  in  musical 
events  in  the  community. 

3.  A  publicity  program  through  local  papers  and  at  public 
gatherings. 

4.  An  institute  of  instruction  in  music  where  all  who  attend 
may  enjoy  taking  part  in  singing  under  capable  leaders. 

5.  Community  sings,  bands  and  orchestra  concerts  at  regular 
intervals. 

6.  Music  recitals,  choruses,  and  concerts  by  trained  musicians. 

7.  Folk  dances,  rhythmic  games,  children's  choruses  and  oper- 
ettas. 

8.  Grand  marches  and  parades  with  the  singing  of  patriotic 
songs. 

9.  Special  programs  for  the  singing  of  hymns,  folk  songs  of 
many  countries,  traditional  American  songs,  and  popular 
songs  of  the  present  time. 

10.  Holiday  or  special  day  celebrations  through  song  festivals, 
honoring  local,  State,  or  national  leaders. 

11.  Opera  stories,  music  history,  and  other  music  literature  pre- 
sented in  attractive  and  effective  programs. 

12.  Choral  work  through  choirs  for  children  and  adult  choirs, 
bringing  together  the  good  singing  voices  of  the  community. 

13.  Verse  choirs  for  young  people  in  which  selected  rhythmic 
poetry  is  presented  in  dramatic  concert. 
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14.  Family  music  hours  in  which  parents  and  children  participate 
in  programs  of  song,  instrumental  music,  stories,  and  the 
interpretation  of  music  literature. 

15.  The  recognition  of  creative  ability  in  music  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  musical  talent  of  children  and  adults  in  the 
community. 

16.  The  promotion  of  music  in  the  public  schools  and  for  adult 
classes  by  a  cooperative  program  between  school  and  com- 
munity— including  a  Parent's  Music  Day  in  the  schools. 

17.  A  shelf  of  books  on  music  in  the  public  library,  including 
music  literature,  song  collections,  and  files  of  instrumental 
music  and  phonograph  records. 

18.  Participation  in  State  and  national  programs  through  radio 
programs,  broadcasts,  music  festivals,  contests,  and  "All- 
State  High  School  Music"  courses  offered  during  summer 
terms  at  the  State  University. 

19.  Visits  to  the  State  colleges  and  University  for  conferences 
with  directors  of  music  education  in  these  institutions. 

20.  Plans  for  securing  improved  instruments  of  music  for 
churches,  schools,  and  community  buildings:  pipe  organs, 
pianos,  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  band,  phonographs 
and  records,  radio  receiving  sets,  etc. 

21.  Coordinating  all  musical  interests  of  the  community  through 
a  permanent  organization  financed  for  active  work. 

Results  to  be  Expected. 

1.  National  Music  Week — a  definite  and  lasting  part  of  the 
musical  life  of  the  community. 

2.  A  continued  support  of  musical  activities  in  the  community, 
particularly  the  music  education  of  children. 

3.  An  informed  citizenship  concerning  the  values  of  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Music  Week,  with  churches,  schools, 
music  clubs,  and  all  civic  organizations  supporting  the  enter- 
prise and  participating  in  the  various  types  of  activities 
planned  to  promote  music. 

4.  The  first  week  of  May — a  period  of  devotion  to  music  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  participates,  either 
by  listening  to  music  or  by  producing  music. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  music  and  a  realization  that 
music  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  each  individual. 

6.  Ability  to  listen  to  good  music,  to  understand,  to  interpret, 
and  to  select  good  music. 
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7.  An  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music  as  a  means  of  expressing 
feeling,  and  a  regard  for  music  as  an  enriching  experience. 

8.  Cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  community  interests 
assured  through  the  satisfactory  experience  of  working  to- 
gether to  develop  a  love  of  good  music  and  a  participation 
in  musical  programs  by  representative  groups. 

9.  The  whole  community  awakened  to  the  importance  of  music 
as  a  factor  in  its  life. 

10.  More  time  and  thought  given  to  music. 

References: 

The  National  Music  Week  Committee  and  the  National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  New  York. 

Music  Supervisors  National  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Suite  84D,  Chicago. 

A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems,  Publication  189,  p.  497. 

Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Publication 
No.  206,  p.  164. 


III.  USING  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

Every  child  who  develops  a  keen  appreciation  of  music  has  for 
himself  that  rare  feeling  which  brings  satisfaction  and  under- 
standing of  all  beauty.  The  listening  and  discussion  periods 
which  are  part  of  his  music  instruction  make  him  more  and  more 
aware  of  his  need  to  know  about  the  composer,  about  stories  that 
have  formed  the  basis  of  compositions,  about  musical  instru- 
ments, about  manners  and  customs  underlying  national  music, 
about  the  mechanics  of  sound,  about  historical  events  that  have 
influenced  a  composer's  life,  about  anything  that  makes  music 
warm  and  human  and  significant. 

The  teacher  of  music  and  the  librarian  have  many  opportuni- 
ties for  satisfying  the  emotional  and  intellectual  needs  of  chil- 
dren by  working  together  and  by  making  their  "tools  of  trade" 
mutually  important.  Each  year's  additions  to  the  library  should 
include  a  number  of  new  books  chosen  by  the  teacher  of  music 
and  the  librarian. 

In  developing  units  of  study  the  children  often  find  a  need  for 
information  about  some  musical  topic.  The  well-equipped  school 
library  should  strive  to  meet  these  needs.   The  diversity  of  such 
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needs  is  well-illustrated  in  the  bibliographies  of  the  units  of  study 
described  in  Part  IV  of  Section  A,  page  50,  of  this  bulletin. 

The  library  and  the  classroom  reading  table  should  display 
books  concerning  music:  poems,  stories,  pictures,  etc.,  such  as 
the  Kinscella  Readers.  Books  of  this  type  will  be  found  listed  on 
the  new  supplementary  reading  list. 

A  practical  description  of  integrated  activities  in  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  the  field  of  music  has  been  written  by  Esther  L. 
Bohman  and  Josephine  Dillon  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Elementary 
School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  pamphlet  is  one  which  every 
classroom  teacher  of  music  and  every  school  librarian  should 
have,  for  it  describes  experiences  which  should  be  the  heritage  of 
all  boys  and  girls.  It  reflects  an  awareness  of  pupil  interests  and 
needs  and  gives  helpful  suggestions  for  satisfying  them. 

The  activities  so  carefully  and  concretely  described  include: 
Preparation  for  listening  to  radio  or  other  concerts;  develop- 
ment of  emotional  and  social  growth  through  listening  programs ; 
satisfaction  in  artistic  performances,  such  as  dramatizations  of 
folk  music,  presentation  of  cantatas,  singing  of  Christmas  carols, 
production  of  puppet  shows  based  on  musical  themes;  coopera- 
tion in  club  activities ;  making  an  index  for  a  book  used  in  music 
activities.  The  procedures,  the  songs  and  the  books  used  are  all 
given  in  the  pamphlet  catalogued  as  follows : 

Bohman  and  Dillon.    Experimenting  Together:    The  Librarian  and  the 
Teacher  of  Music.    About  50  pages.    1943.    American  Library  Asso-  , 
ciation,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Probable 
price — 75^. 

The  authors  conclude :  "Assuming  teacher  and  librarian  each 
to  be  adequately  prepared  in  her  own  field,  the  two  together  are 
needed  to  fuse  these  fields  and  enlarge  them.  There  must  be 
willingness  on  both  sides  to  view  their  common  objectives 
through  each  other's  loop-hole.  Both  must  know  that  study  and 
understanding  of  children  are  first  requisites  for  any  effective 
compound  of  methods  and  materials." 
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IV.  "THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE" 

(A  Study  Lesson  on  the  State  Song.) 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph  of  Raleigh  has  done  extensive  work  in 
tracing  the  variations  through  which  "The  Old  North  State"  has 
come  down  to  its  present  arrangement.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  and  studies  as  here  given  represents  a  work  of 
considerable  merit  and  value.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Randolph  for  this  splendid  service  to  the  State. — Hattie  S. 
Parrott. 

From  about  the  year  1835,  over  a  century  ago,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  loyally  sang  as  their  State  song  "The  Old  North 
State,"  but  it  was  not  until  1927,  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, it  became  the  official  State  song. 

The  author  of  the  words  of  the  song  was  the  highly  esteemed 
Judge  William  Gaston  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  who 


The  little  office  on  the  corner  of  Salisbury  and  Hargett  streets  where,  in  1835, 
Judge  William  Gaston  wrote  North  Carolina's  State  song,  "The  Old  North 
State."  This  building  was  later  used  by  Miss  Loulie  Busbee's  kindergarten 
where  little  children  sang  songs  and  perhaps  learned  to  love  "The  Old  North 
State"  as  it  was  sung  in  earlier  years.    Miss  Busbee  loaned  the  photograph 

for  this  article. 
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was  born  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  1778.  The  little  office 
in  Raleigh  where  Judge  Gaston  wrote  the  words  of  'The  Old 
North  State"  stood  on  the  corner  of  Hargett  and  Salisbury 
streets.  A  bronze  tablet  commemorating  this  fact  was  placed 
there  in  1928  by  the  Caswell-Nash  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Two  traditional  stories  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  music  of  "The  Old  North  State."  In  one  story, 
perhaps  not  so  well  known,  it  is  related  that  Judge  Gaston,  while 
attending  an  opera  in  New  York  City,  in  company  with  a  lady 
(who  evidently  did  not  think  North  Carolina  was  a  very  in- 
teresting State  in  which  to  live),  heard  a  tune  he  liked  so  well 
that  he  said  to  his  companion:  "If  you  will  send  me  the  music 
to  that  waltz,  I  will  write  a  poem  on  North  Carolina  that  will 
cause  you  to  change  your  opinion  of  my  State." 

This  story,  however,  does  not  have  quite  as  much  to  support 
it  as  the  other  one  which  has  been  generally  told  and  accepted 
throughout  the  years.   It  is  as  follows : 

A  group  of  "Swiss  Bell-Ringers"  at  a  program  given  in  Raleigh 
in  1835  sang  a  song  that  appealed  to  several  North  Carolina  girls, 
who  hummed  it  over  and  over  on  the  way  home.    The  next  day 
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two  of  them  "begged  a  copy  of  the  music  from  the  leader  of  the 
company"  and  that  night  sang  the  melody  under  the  window  of 
Judge  Gaston's  residence.  According  to  tradition  Judge  Gaston 
was  so  pleased  with  the  serenade  that  he  said :  "But  there  should 
be  some  words  to  such  a  pretty  tune."  Judge  Gaston  at  this 
time  was  living  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  F.  Taylor  which  was 
located  at  102-104  West  Hargett  Street,  Raleigh.  One  evening 
while  Miss  Louisa  Taylor,  a  little  girl  of  13,  was  playing  the  air 
on  the  piano  her  mother  remarked  to  Judge  Gaston:  "Uncle, 
what  an  appropriate  tune  for  a  national  hymn."  Soon  afterwards 
William  Gaston  wrote  words  for  this  tune  which  had  been  sung 
by  the  "Swiss  Bell-Ringers." 

Thus,  the  music  of  "The  Old  North  State"  came  to  us  at  a 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  immigration  was  at  its 
height.  In  this  way  America  had  brought  to  her  shores  much  of 
the  folk-music  of  the  whole  world. 

A  comparison  of  the  few  printings  of  the  music  of  "The  Old 
North  State"  reveals  the  fact  that  the  State  song  of  North 
Carolina  has  gone  through  a  series  of  transformations  like  that 
of  the  folk  song.  The  folk  element  is  evident  in  the  variations 
that  have  appeared  in  the  way  it  has  been  sung  in  different 
periods  of  the  lifetime  of  older  people  now  living  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.   Variations  in  this  song  have  occurred  in 


Facsimile  of  the  manuscript  sung  in  Raleigh,  1835,  by  the  Swiss  Bell-Ringers 
from  which  has  developed  "The  Old  North  State." 
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"THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE." 

Words  by  WILLIAM  GASTON. — Music  by  R.  CULVER. 


Published  by  James  31.  Edney,  Asheville,  N.  C.>  1850. 


:tti3^  

1.  Car      o    -     li  -  na ! 
Tho'    the     scorn  -  er 
.#   .  .. 


Car  -  o 

may. 


li  -  na!  Heav-ert's 
sneer    at,    and.  wif- 
I 


bless-ings     at    -    tend  her,      While  we     live,  we 

lings  de  -  fame     her,  Yet    our     hearts  swell  with 


will  cher  -  ish,   pro  -  tecf,  and  de- 
glad  -  ness,  when  -  ey  -  er  we 

Chobus.  ritard. 


fend  her. 
name  her. 


Huz-zah  !       Huz-zah  !    The  Old  ,Nor£h  State  for  -  ev  -  er 


e 


Huz-zah ! 


Huz-zah  !      The  Good.. Old  North  State  ! 


The  above  print  is  the  earliest  known  copy  of  the  words  and  music  of  "The 
Old  North  State"  extant.    It  was  printed  in  Asheville  in  1850. 


different  localities  because  of  the  fact  that  the  song  has  been 
perpetuated  largely  by  oral  transmission. 

There  are  available  three  articles  of  historical  interest  which 
give  touches  of  local  color  to  the  writing  of  the  words  of  'The 
Old  North  State" — each  one  giving  a  slightly  different  account. 
Perrin  Busbee  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  March- 
April,  1894,  tells  about  the  old  Taylor  home  in  Raleigh  where 
Judge  Gaston  lived  and  the  law  office  on  the  same  lot  where  he 
wrote  the  words  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

Jacques  Busbee,  writing  in  the  North  Carolina  Booklet,  April, 
1913,  tells  of  the  interest  his  great-grandmother's  family,  the 
Taylors,  had  in  this  song  of  the  Tyrolean  singers  and  how  they 
cooperated  with  Judge  Gaston  in  order  to  get  the  meter  to  fit  the 
song.   His  story  is  an  account  of  a  personal  conversation  he  had 
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with  his  great-aunt,  Miss  Louisa  Taylor,  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  words  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  in  an  article  preserved  in  the  Hall  of  History, 
relates  how  he  secured  for  the  Historical  Commission  the  original 
manuscript  of  this  folk-song  from  Mrs.  Malinda  B.  Ray,  Fayette- 
ville,  "who  for  over  40  years  had  kept  as  one  of  her  most 
treasured  possessions  this  sheet  of  written  music  with  its  German 
words,  handsomely  written."  (A  photogravure  of  this  manuscript 
is  reproduced  on  page  152.)  Col.  Olds  also  quotes  a  memorandum 
about  "The  Old  North  State"  given  him  by  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  the 
historian  of  Raleigh:  "Several  little  girls,  among  them  Louisa 
Taylor,  Fannie  Birdsall  and  Lossie  Hill,  heard  the  concert  by  the 
Tyrolean  singers  and  went  home  singing  the  air." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  prior  to  1926  the  writer  was  able  to 
locate  only  four  printings  of  "The  Old  North  State":  the  first 
is  to  be  found  in  Wiley's  North  Carolina  Reader,  published  in 
1851  by  James  M.  Edney,  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  the  second 
was  published  by  Alfred  Williams  and  Company,  Raleigh,  some- 
time between  the  years  1893  and  1900  (a  copy  of  this  printing  is 
in  the  State  Library)  ;  the  third  appeared  in  "Songs  of  the 
Seasons,"  a  collection  of  songs  published  in  1909  by  Mary  Best 
Jones  of  New  Bern  and  is  "harmonized  by  Francis  X.  Hale" ;  the 
fourth  is  in  a  handbill  form  printed  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Washington,  North  Carolina,  for  distribution  to  all  Rotary  Clubs 
in  the  State.  This  arrangement  is  by  Edmund  H.  Harding  of 
Washington,  North  Carolina,  who  said:  "I  made  the  arrange- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  way  I  had  been  taught  as  a  child  to 
sing  the  song." 

The  writer  found  in  different  sections  of  the  State  that,  like  a 
folksong,  the  people  transmitted  "The  Old  North  State"  orally 
from  one  generation  to  the  next;  that  in  the  main,  the  body  of 
the  song  was  more  or  less  the  same,  with  extra  quarter  or  eighth 
notes  added  here  and  there  or  slight  changes  in  the  melody. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Francis  X.  Hale  harmonization, 
younger  generations  have  been  singing  "The  Old  North  State" 
in  their  bright,  happy  way  with  a  quick,  rousing  "Hurrah."  They 
have  added  here  and  there  dotted  notes  in  the  body  of  the  tune. 
The  form  of  "The  Old  North  State,"  which  is  now  being  taught 
by  many  teachers  and  music  departments  and  sung  by  school 
children  of  the  State,  is  presented  in  illustration  on  page  156. 

Following  the  legislative  enactment  of  1927,  when  the  words  of 
"The  Old  North  State"  and  the  music  as  collected  and  arranged 
were  officially  adopted  as  the  State  song,  the  State  of  North 
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Carolina  invested  in  a  plate.  This  plate  is  used  in  printing  the 
words  and  music  in  the  bulletins  for  distribution  to  public  schools, 
public  libraries  of  the  State,  and  many  religious,  civic  and  com- 
mercial organizations  desiring  copies  of  the  State  song. 

Further  development  in  the  history  of  "The  Old  North  State" 
occurred  in  1927  when  Major  P.  W.  Price,  musical  director  of 
North  Carolina  State  College,  had  the  song  arranged  for  bands. 
A.  B.  Andrews  of  Raleigh  financed  the  preparation  of  the  song 
for  complete  band  instrumentation  and  had  copies  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  State  institutions  and  bands  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  through  their 
historian,  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  has  been  active  in  promoting 
a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  singing  of  the  State  song. 

During  1941-42  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Burnham,  chairman  of 
the  Music  Division  of  the  State  Federation,  published  and  dis- 
tributed 10,000  copies  of  an  eight-page  leaflet  containing  songs 
and  readings  for  civic  and  patriotic  meetings  in  the  National 
Defense  program.  Included  in  this  leaflet  are  the  words  and 
music  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

In  concluding,  the  writer  desires  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
many  North  Carolinians — musicians,  teachers,  business  men, 
historians,  club  women,  librarians,  school  children,  and  singing 
folk  of  the  home  and  fireside — who  have  so  kindly  and  helpfully 
aided  in  the  research  for  the  material  for  the  above  statements 
and  the  harmonization  of  "The  Old  North  State"  as  sung  in  1926. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


( Traditional  air  as  sung  in  1926 ) 


William  Gaston 

With  spirit 


Collected  and  arranged 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolpe 


1.  Car  -  o 

2.  Tho'  she 

3.  Then  let 


li  -  na!  Car  -  o  -  li  -  na!  heav-en's  bless-ings  at  -  tend  her, 
en  -  vies   not  oth  -  ers,     their       mer  -  it  -  ed    glo  -  ry, 

all  those  who  l^ve    us,    love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 


r 


-J — <J-— 3^ — 1 


While  we  live    we     will  cher  -  ish,  pro 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  fore  -  most,  in 
As  hap    py      a     re  -  gion     as  on 




tect  and 
lib  -  er 
this  side 


de  -  fend  her,  Tho'  the 
-  ty's  sto  -  ry,  Tho'  too 
of  heav-en.  Where 


n>- — r  


!_•)  9  — L 


scorn  -  er  may  sneer  at    and  wit  -  lings  de  -  fame  her,  Still  our  hearts  swell  with 

true      to    her  -  self  e  er    to  crouch  to   op  -  pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  just 

plen  -  ty    and  peace,  love  and   joy  smile  be  -  fore  us,  Raise  a.loud,  raise  to- 

 * — — = — ° — ^°  o — — ° — J^m—r-t± — -m — 


I     1  =t 


—  1 


Chorus 


glad  -  ness    when    ev  -  er    we  name  her. 

rule      a       more    loy  -  al     sub  -  mis  -  sion.  Hur  -  rah! 

geth  -  er       the    heart  thrill  -  ing  cho  rus. 


Hur  -  rah! 


the 


General  Activities 
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V.  THE  CODE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  should  be  sung  or  played  only  on 
programs  and  in  ceremonies  and  other  situations  where  its 
message  can  be  projected  effectively. 

Since  the  message  of  the  Anthem  is  carried  largely  in  the  text, 
it  is  essential  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  singing  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  leader  should  address  himself  to  those  assembled  and  in- 
vite their  participation.  If  an  announcement  is  necessary,  it 
might  be  stated  as  follows:  "We  shall  now  sing  our  National 
Anthem,"  or  "So-and-So  will  lead  you  in  singing  our  National 
Anthem." 

On  all  occasions  the  group  singing  the  National  Anthem  should 
stand  facing  the  flag  or  the  leader,  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
attention.  Outdoors,  men  should  remove  their  hats. 

It  is  suggested  that,  when  it  is  not  physically  inconvenient  to 
do  so,  the  members  of  a  band  or  orchestra  stand  while  playing 
the  National  Anthem. 

If  only  a  single  stanza  of  the  National  Anthem  is  sung,  the 
first  should  be  used. 

Our  National  Anthem  is  customarily  sung  at  the  opening  of  a 
meeting  or  program,  but  special  circumstances  may  warrant  the 
placing  of  it  elsewhere. 

In  publishing  the  National  Anthem  for  general  singing,  the 
melody,  harmony,  and  syllable  divisions  of  the  Service  Version  of 
1918  should  be  used.  In  publishing  for  vocal  groups,  the  voice- 
parts  of  the  Service  Version  should  be  adhered  to.  For  pur- 
poses of  quick  identification,  the  words  "Service  Version"  should 
be  printed  under  the  title. 

It  is  not  in  good  taste  to  make  or  use  sophisticated  concert 
versions  of  the  National  Anthem,  as  such.  (This  does  not  refer 
to  incorporating  the  Anthem,  or  portions  of  it,  in  extended  works 
for  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus.) 

For  general  mass  singing  by  adults,  and  for  band,  orchestra, 
or  other  instrumental  performances,  the  key  of  A-flat  is  pre- 
ferable.  For  treble  voices,  the  key  of  B-flat  may  be  used. 

If  an  instrumental  introduction  is  desired,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  last  two  measures  be  used. 

When  the  National  Anthem  is  sung  unaccompanied,  care 
should  be  taken  to  establish  the  correct  pitch. 
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Music  in  the  Public  Schools 


The  National  Anthem  should  be  sung  at  a  moderate  tempo. 
(The  metronome  indications  in  the  Service  Version  are  quarter 
note  =  104  for  the  verse  and  quarter  note  =  96  for  the  chorus.) 

The  slighting  of  note  values  in  the  playing  or  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem  seriously  impairs  the  beauty  and  effectiveness 
of  both  music  and  lyric.  Conductors  should  rehearse  pains- 
takingly both  instrumental  and  vocal  groups  in  the  meticulous 
observance  of  correct  note  values. 

This  Code  for  the  National  Anthem  is  intended  to  apply  to 
every  mode  of  civilian  performance  and  to  the  publication  of  the 
music  for  such  performance. 


The  Service  Version  of  the  National  Anthem  was  prepared  in  1918  by  a 
joint  committee  of  twelve,  comprising  John  Alden  Carpenter,  Frederick  S. 
Converse,  Wallace  Goodrich,  and  Walter  R.  Spalding,  representing  the  War 
Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities;  Hollis  E.  Dann, 
Peter  W.  Dykema  (chairman),  and  Osbourne  McConathy,  representing  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference;  Clarence  C.  Birchard,  Carl  Engel, 
William  Arms  Fisher,  Arthur  E.  Johnstone,  and  E.  W.  Newton,  repre- 
senting the  music  publishers. 

The  Code  was  adopted  by  the  1942  National  Anthem  Committee  at  the 
Milwaukee  Conference  with  the  assistance  of  its  two  representatives  from 
the  War  Department,  Major  Howard  C.  Bronson,  Music  Officer  in  the 
Special  Services  Branch,  and  Major  Harold  W.  Kent,  Education  Liaison 
Officer  in  the  Radio  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations.  Messrs. 
Dykema  and  McConathy  represent  the  original  committee  on  the  1942 
committee,  which  includes  representatives  of  all  principal  music  organi- 
zations of  the  United  States. 
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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  was  prepared  as  a  guide  for  the  agriculture  and  home 
economics  teachers  who  will  offer  the  day  unit  program  on  Farm  Family 
Living  to  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  new  twelve  year 
program.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Twelve 
Year  Program. 

The  farm  family  day  unit  course  will  be  given  during  the  three  year 
transition  period  of  change  from  eleven  to  twelve  grades.  It  is  not  to  be 
offered  in  schools  operating  on  the  eleven  year  schedule.  The  general 
requirements  given  on  the  next  page  should  be  followed  in  setting  up  the 
course.  These  requirements  must  be  met  when  teachers  whose  salaries  are 
reimbursed  from  Federal  funds  are  used. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  members  of  the  workshop  for  their 
contributions  to  this  bulletin: 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  FARM  FAMILY  DAY  UNIT 
COURSE  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE  IN  THE 
TWELVE  GRADE  PROGRAM 

The  farm  family  day  unit  course  has  been  planned  for  the  three  year 
transition  period  when  schools  are  changing  from  the  eleven  to  the  twelve 
year  program.  It  is  to  be  offered  in  the  eighth  grade  only  as  schools 
change  to  the  twelve  year  system.  Until  this  change  takes  place  the 
regular  vocational  courses  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  eighth  grade  as  heretofore. 

It  is  recommended  for  boys  and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  new  eighth  grade  in  rural  schools.  It  is  an  elective 
course.    All  classes  should  be  composed  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

This  material  was  planned  as  a  guide  for  the  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  who  will  offer  it.  Each  teacher  will  teach  that  part  for 
which  he  or  she  is  trained.  The  course  should  be  developed  jointly  by  the 
teachers  after  consultation  with  principal,  parents  and  pupils.  Reports 
will  be  made  of  the  same  type  as  required  in  the  regular  vocational 
program. 

A  minimum  of  180  minutes  per  week  per  pupil  is  required.  Two  90- 
minute  periods  or  three  60-minute  periods  may  be  offered  weekly  to  meet 
this  requirement. 

A  maximum  enrollment  per  section  should  not  exceed  24  students. 
•    All  pupils  enrolled  in  this  course  shall  carry  out  at  least  six  months  of 
supervised  home  or  farm  practice.    This  practice  program  will  be  super- 
vised by  the  teacher  best  qualified  to  do  the  job. 

The  farm  family  day  unit  course  should  consist  of  a  minimum  of  20 
lessons,  but  it  is  expected  that  more  than  20  will  be  taught  to  give  a  well- 
rounded  course. 

Funds  must  be  made  available  by  the  local  school  administrators  for 
necessary  supplies  and  equipment. 

Since  State  and  Federal  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  the  salaries  of 
vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  first  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  vocational  classes. 
The  new  eighth  grade  day  unit  course  should  in  no  way  curtail  the  regular 
vocational  program  which  includes  class  instruction,  supervised  practice 
and  projects,  part  time  and  adult  classes,  and  other  activities  related  to 
the  war  effort. 

Since  the  farm  family  day  unit  course  is  the  definite  responsibility  of  the 
vocational  teachers,  not  more  than  one  vocational  period  per  day  should 
be  allotted  to  either  vocational  teacher  for  conducting  this  unit  course. 

The  following  books  have  been  approved  for  the  *Farm  Family  Living 
day  unit  course  in  the  new  eighth  grade: 

SHARING  HOME  LIFE 

JUNIOR  HOME  PROBLEMS 

TODAY'S  AGRICULTURE 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  IN  THE  SOUTH 
It  is  recommended  that  a  course  in  Farm  Family  Living  be  offered  in 
schools  that  have  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This  course 
should  be  taught  jointly  by  the  two  teachers.  The  first  two  books  listed 
above  are  elementary  texts  in  Homemaking.  The  last  two  are  elementary 
texts  about  Farm  Life.  If  a  school  has  a  home  economics  teacher  and  an 
agriculture  teacher,  it  is  recommended  that  one  book  per  student  be 
ordered  from  this  group,  with  the  quantities  divided  equally  among  the 
four  titles.  (Example:  7  copies  of  each  book  for  the  use  of  28  pupils.) 
If  a  school  has  only  a  home  economics  teacher,  the  agriculture  books 
should  not  be  ordered.  If  a  school  Has  only  an  agriculture  teacher,  the 
homemaking  books  should  not  be  ordered.  If  a  school  has  neither  an 
agriculture  teacher  nor  a  home  economics  teacher,  this  course  should  not 
be  offered. 


*This  information  came  from  order  blank  sent  from  State  Textbook  Commission  to  all 
superintendents  who  use  the  rental  system. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER 

1.  The  teacher  of  home  economics  and  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
should  jointly  develop  the  Farm  Family  Living  teaching  pro- 
gram, which  in  their  opinion  will  emphasize  vital  problems 
of  their  students  and  the  farm  families  which  they  represent. 
The  "suggested  content"  of  this  bulletin  may  be  used  as  a 
general  guide. 

2.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  develop  the  attitude  that  "a 
farm  is  a  place  to  live  as  well  as  a  place  to  make  a  living''  by 
emphasizing  this  philosophy  throughout  the  course. 

3.  The  joint  teaching  program  of  the  two  vocational  teachers 
should  indicate  definitely  the  responsibility  of  each  as  to 
topics  to  be  taught,  activities  to  be  directed,  projects  to  be 
supervised  and  services  to  be  rendered.  Generally,  the 
teacher  of  home  economics  should  assume  responsibility  for 
all  activities,  projects  and  services  in  the  field  of  home  eco- 
nomics, and  the  teacher  of  agriculture  for  similar  responsi- 
bilities in  his  field. 

4.  In  planning  for  and  teaching  the  selected  problems,  activities 
of  vital  interest  to  the  individual  and  group  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

5.  Careful  plans  should  be  made  to  make  each  lesson  an  in- 
teresting and  desirable  experience. 

6.  Each  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity  and  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  group  projects  at  school. 

7.  Each  pupil  should  apply  information  by  conducting  project 
work  at  home. 

8.  Study  and  pupil  experiences  should  be  conducted  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  in  order  to  develop  effectiveness  in  critical  think- 
ing and  genuine  cooperative  activity. 

9.  A  minimum  of  20  lessons  is  required  for  the  Farm  Family 
Living  day-unit  course,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
longer  period  of  time  be  given  when  possible  in  order  to  offer 
well-rounded  units. 

10.  The  references  following  the  SUGGESTED  PROBLEMS  are 
limited.  It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  supplement 
these  references  with  their  school  and  local  libraries  and  with 
actual  local  materials,  charts,  film  strips,  slides  and  other 
helps  from  the  various  state  and  federal  agencies. 
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FARM  FAMILY  LIVING  DAY  UNIT  PROGRAM 

Objectives 

To  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in  a 
more  satisfying  farm  family  living. 

To  develop  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  individual  regard- 
ing his  responsibility  to  the  farm  family. 

To  acquire  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  in  performing 
simple  home  and  farm  practices. 

To  develop  a  consciousness  of  economic  values  as  applied  to 
the  farm  and  home. 

To  establish  desirable  health  habits. 

Suggested  Problems 

Feeding  the  Farm  Family 
Clothing  the  Farm  Family 

Care,  Repair,  and  Construction  of  Simple  Farm  Equipment 
Living  Together  in  the  Farm  Family  Group 
Safeguarding  the  Health  of  the  Farm  Family 
Providing  Recreation  for  the  Farm  Family  and  Friends 
Providing  and  Managing  the  Farm  Family  Income 
The  Farm  Family  and  Its  Place  in  the  Community 
The  Care  and  Wise  Use  of  Nature's  Gifts 
Making  the  Home  Comfortable,  Convenient  and  Attractive 
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1.    FEEDING  THE  FARM  FAMILY 


Suggested  Content 


I.  The  food  needs  of  the  body. 
II.  Sources  of  food. 

III.  Production  of  food  on  the  farm: 

A.  Vegetables. 

B.  Meats,  fish  and  game. 

C.  Eggs. 

D.  Dairy  products. 

E.  Fruits  and  nuts. 

F.  Cereal  grains. 

G.  Sweets. 

IV.  Preparation  of  simple  well-bal- 

anced meals. 

V.  Conservation  of  foods: 

A.  Vegetables. 

B.  Fruits. 

C.  Meats. 

D.  Storage  of  grains. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


Each  individual  keep  a  record  of  all 
food  eaten  during  one  week. 
Compare  with  body  needs. 

The  group  prepare  a  picture  chart 
of  all  foods  produced  in  the  com- 
munity. Add  to  this  chart  those 
foods  which  may  be,  but  are  not 

4   being  produced. 

Plant  and  cultivate  school  garden. 

Each  pupil  prepare  a  food  budget 
for  his  family. 

Plant  and  cultivate  two  or  more 
new  vegetables  in  home  garden. 

Raise  a  dairy  calf. 

Raise  25  or  more  baby  chicks  at 
home  or  school. 

Plant  and  care  for  fruit  trees. 

Plan,  prepare  and  serve  a  simple, 
well-balanced  meal  from  foods 
produced  at  home. 

Gather,  prepare  and  can  food  in 
season. 

Dry  peas  and  beans.  Store  properly. 
Dry  apples  and  peaches  and  store 
properly. 


References 

Baxter,  Justin  and  Rust.    Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.    1940.  Pages 
25-53. 

Bulletins — 

N.  C.  State  Textbook  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Agricultural  Publications  for  North  Carolina.    Volume  I.    1941.  59^ 
delivered. 

Agricultural  Publications  for  North  Carolina.    Volume  II.  1942.  59^ 
delivered. 

N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raising  Hogs  in  North  Carolina.    Circular  No.  238.  1942. 

The  Home  Food  Supply.    No.  45.  1941. 

The  Farm  Family  Faces  1942.    No.  57.  1942. 

War  Time  Poultry  Feeding.    War  Series  No.  1.  1942. 

The  Lamp  Brooder.    Folder  No.  52.  1942. 

Canning  Meats.    Folder  No.  48.  1940. 

Whole  Wheat  for  the  Whole  Family.    Pamphlet  No.  62.  1942. 

Live  Above  the  Safety  Line.    Pamphlet  No.  59.  1942. 

Victory  Garden  Planting  Schedule.    No.  60.  1942. 

Raising  Dairy  Calves  to  Breeding  Age.    No.  177.  1939. 

Facing  Farm  Facts.    Circular  No.  235.  1939. 

Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.    Circular  No.  232.  1942. 

Growing  Early  Vegetable  Plants.    Circular  No.  231.  1938. 

Salads.    Circular  No.  211.  1940. 

Pruning  the  Apple  Tree.    Circular  No.  205.  1938. 

Jelly,  Preserves,  Jam,  Pickle.    Circular  No.  113.  1941. 
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2.    CLOTHING  FOR  THE  FARM  FAMILY 


Suggested  Content 


I.  Selection  of  clothing: 

A.  Appropriate  clothing  for  dif- 
ferent occasions. 

B.  Quality    and    costs    of  ma- 
terials. 

C.  Workmanship  of  ready-made 
garments. 

D.  Properly  fitted  garments. 

II.  Conservation  of  clothing: 

A.  Daily  Care: 

1.  Suits,  dresses  and  coats. 

2.  Underclothing,  socks  and 
hose. 

3.  Shoes. 

B.  Laundering  of  clothes. 

C.  Repair  of  clothes. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


List  occasions  and  select  appropriate 
garments  from  catalogues  and 
fashion  magazines. 

Compare  samples  of  materials  as  to 
costs,  quality,  and  suitability, 
bringing  out  values. 

Borrow  girls'  dresses  and  boys' 
suits  for  class  study  of  workman- 
ship and  proper  fitting. 

Demonstrate  storage  places  for 
daily  care  —  homemade  ward- 
robes, and  clothes  closets,  use  of 
coat  hangers  and  care  of  dresser 
drawers. 

Demonstrate  daily  care  of  clothes, 
such  as  hanging  of  garments  each 
night,  keeping  dresser  drawers 
orderly. 

Demonstrate  cleaning  of  shoes  and 
checking  as  to  needed  repairs. 

Demonstrate  proper  methods  of 
laundering  followed  by  pupil 
practice  at  home. 

Select  one  or  more  garments  and 
repair. 

Develop  personal  appearance  score 
card  and  use  it. 


References 

Pupil  : 

Baxter,  Justin,  Rust.    Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.    1940.    pp.  317- 

399  and  pp.  352-475. 
Kinyon  and  Hopkins.    Junior  Home  Problems.    Sanborn.    1941.    pp.  67- 

71  and  pp.  259-299. 

Bulletins — 

N.  C.  Extension  Miscellaneous  Pamphlet.    Selecting  Accessories.    No.  49. 
1941. 

N  C  Extension  Pamphlet.  Clothing  for  the  Home  Unit.  No.  43.  1940. 
N.  C.  Extension  Pamphlet.    Planning  the  Wardrobe.    No.  47.  1942. 
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3.    CARE,  REPAIR,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SIMPLE  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


Suggested  Content 

Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 

I.  Care  of  farm  machinery. 

II.  Repair  of  simple  farm  equip- 
ment. 

III.  Construction    of    the  simpler 
farm  equipment. 

IV.  Sharpening  of  farm  tools. 

Clean,  adjust  and  oil  equipment, 
such    as    plows,    lawn  mowers, 
scythes,  hoes,  and  similar  equip- 
ment. 

Fit  handles  in  one  or  more  farm 
tools — Plows,   axes,   hoes,  ham- 
mers and  similar  tools. 

Demonstrate    the   storage    of  the 
simpler  farm  equipment  and  fol- 
low with  home  practice. 

Construct  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Singletrees.             Tool  box. 
Feed  hoppers.         Mail  box. 
Hatchet  handles.     Hens'  nests. 

Sharpen  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Knives  Axes 
Shears  Others 

References 

Teacher: 

Woodfin,  J.  C.    Home  Mechanics  for  Girls.    McCormick-Mathers.  Wichita, 

Kansas.    1938.  60^. 
Deere,  John.    The  Operation,  Care  and  Repair  of  Farm  Machinery. 

Moline,  111. 

Coggin,  Armstrong  and  Giles.    A  Manual  on  Sharpening.  Woodworking 
Tools  (manual).    Interstate.    Danville,  111.    1940.  29tf. 

Pupil  : 

Bulletins — 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletins: 

Grinding  the  Farm  Tools.    No.  E  378.  6^ 

Plow  Adjustments.    No.  E  381.  5^. 

Making  a  Tool  and  Nail  Hop.    No.  J  14.  7^. 

Film  Strips — 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

53 — Hog  Houses  and  Equipment  (30  frames).  50^. 
104  (1937)— The  Farm  Water  Supply  (48  frames).  50^. 
253— Plows  and  Plowing  (39  frames).  50tf. 
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4.    LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  FARM  FAMILY  GROUP 


Suggested  Content 


I.  Making  a  house  into  a  home: 

A.  Sharing  responsibilities. 

B.  Building  mutual  respect  for 
family  members. 

C.  Planning  for  family  recrea- 
tional program. 

II.  Learning  to  enjoy  younger  chil- 
dren: 

A.  Acquire  knowledge  of  child's 
interests. 

B.  Understand  problems  in  car- 
ing for  younger  children. 

C.  Assume   some  responsibility 
in  caring  for  young  children. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


Read  poems  on  home  and  life  on 
the  farm. 

Give  impressions  of  home. 

Help  with  home  and  farm  chores. 

Plan  for  sharing  in  the  wise  use  of 
family  resources. 

Discuss  the  need  for  respecting  the 
rights  and  belongings  of  other 
members  of  family. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  respect- 
ing the  authority  of  parents. 

Learn  new  games  to  be  played  at 
home. 

Construct  simple,  inexpensive  toys 
and  games. 

Plan  for  a  play  space  at  home. 

Observe  activities  of  children  in  the 
home. 

Supervise  children  on  play  ground 
or  at  home. 

Plan  simple  meals  which  the  stu- 
dent may  serve  to  children  in  the 
home. 

Make  a  study  of  the  importance  of 
having  younger  children  learn  the 
right  physical  and  mental  health 
habits  early. 

Make  a  list  of  and  supervise  some 
of  the  desirable  health  practices 
of  the  younger  children  at  home. 


References 

Wisconsin  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Recreation  for  the  Farm  Home. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor.    Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Child  Welfare  Publications. 

Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mono- 
graph No.  22.    Farm  Family  Living.  15<£. 

Iowa  State  College — 

Learning  Through  Play. 
Growing  Up  With  Pictures. 
Training  the  Appetite. 
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5.    SAFEGUARDING  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  FARM  FAMILY 


Suggested  Content 


I.  Farmstead  sanitation. 

A.  The  importance  of  sanitation  on  the 
farm. 

B.  Control  of  pests,  such  as  flies,  rats, 
mosquitoes,  cockroaches. 

C.  Disposal  of  waste,  garbage,  trash  and 

sewage. 

D.  Sanitary  handling  of  food. 

1.  Value  of  food  handler's  health  cer- 
tificate. 

2.  Proper  handling  and  storing  of  food 
dishes  and  utensils. 

3.  Storage  of  food: 

a.  Use  and  care  of  refrigerator. 

b.  Protection  of  foods  from  dust  and 
pests.  ' 

II.  Personal  health  habits. 

A.  The    importance    of    personal  health 
habits. 

B.  Regular  sleep. 

C.  Regular  eating. 

D.  Regular    bathing    and    changing  of 
clothes. 

E.  Washing  hands  before  meals,  handling 
of  food  and  milking. 

F.  Daily  care  of  teeth,  nails  and  hair. 

G.  Keeping  objects  away  from  mouth. 

III.  Good  health  practices. 

A.  Periodic  health  examinations. 

B.  Regular  care  of  teeth  by  a  dentist. 

C.  Eating  essential  foods  every  day. 

IV.  Immunization. 

A.  Immunization  and  its  importance. 

B.  Diseases  controlled  by  immunizing. 

C.  Where     persons     may     obtain  such 
services. 

V.  Posture. 

A.  Good  posture  as  an  aid  to  health. 

1.  Sitting. 

2.  Standing. 

3.  Walking. 

B.  Ways  of  improving  posture. 
VI.  Care  of  sick. 

A.  The  way  diseases  are  carried  from  one 
person  to  another. 

B.  Precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease. 

1.  Use  of  handkerchiefs. 

2.  Sterilization  of  dishes. 

3.  Use  of  disinfectants. 

C.  Care  of  the  sick  room. 

D.  The  arrangement  of  attractive  trays. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 

Examine  a  fly's  leg  under  magnifying  glass. 

Dispose  of  tin  cans  to  control  mosquito  breed- 
ing. Assume  daily  care  of  garbage  can  at 
home.  Learn  requirements  for  securing  a 
Food  Handler's  Health  Certificate. 

Demonstrate  cleaning  of  refrigerator.  Arrange 
foods  in  refrigerator.  Demonstrate  use  of 
cabinets  and  glass  jars  for  storing  food 
supplies,  and  discuss  values. 

Each  pupil  check  to  see  which  personal  health 
habits  he  has  already  formed. 

Each  pupil  work  out  a  schedule  of  health 
practices  and  follow  daily. 

Demonstrate  care  of  teeth,  nails  and  hair. 

One  pupil  or  a  committee  visit  the  local 
health  department  and  make  a  report  to 
the  class  on  the  immunization  program. 

Provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to  be  im- 
munized. 

Each  pupil  study  the  sitting  and  standing 
posture  of  self  and  others,  making  sugges- 
tions for  improvement. 

Demonstrate  use  of  handkerchief  as  a  means 
of  preventing  spread  of  disease.  Demon- 
strate actual  sterilization  of  dishes. 

Demonstrate  use  and  care  in  handling  dis- 
infectants in  control  of  diseases. 

Demonstrate  care  of  sick  room : 

1.  Sweeping. 

2.  Dusting. 

3.  Making  bed. 

4.  Arrange  attractive  trays  for  sick. 


References 

Teacher: 

Delano,  Jane  A.   American  Red  Cross  Textbook.    Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick.    P.  Blakiston's  Sons  and 
Company. 

N.  C.  Extension  Service.    Whole  Wheat  for  the  Whole  Family. 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C— 


N.  C.  Extension  No.  62.  1942. 


Pellagra. 
Influenza. 

Facts  about  Diphtheria. 
Facts  about  Chicken  Pox. 
Facts  about  Whooping  Cough. 
Facts  about  German  Measles. 

Pupil: 

Kinyon  and  Hopkins.  Junior  Home  Problems. 
Baxter,  Justin  and  Rust.   Sharing  Home  Life. 

Bulletins — 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C— 
Flies!  Flies!  Flies! 
Care  of  the  Teeth- 


Facts  about  Septic  Sore  Throat. 
Facts  about  Typhoid  Fever. 
Facts  about  Scarlet  Fever. 
Facts  about  Measles. 
Hookworm  Disease. 
Constipation. 


Sanborn. 
Lippincott. 


1941.   pp.  150-173. 
1940.   pp.  493-503,  and  pp.  309-311. 


N.  C. 


Health  Coordinating  Service,  Box  No.  2091,  Raleigh 

Feeding  the  School  Child. 
N.  C.  Extension  Service,  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C— 

The  Packed  School  Lunch.    No.  17.  1938. 

Live  Above  the  Safety  Line  in  North  Carolina.    No.  59.  1942 

Whole  Wheat  for  the  Whole  Family.    No.  62.  1942. 
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Protection  of  Private  Water  Supplies. 
Residential  Sewage  Disposal  Plants. 
Specifications  for  a  Pit  Privy. 


A  Way  to  Good  Nutrition. 


6.    PROVIDING  RECREATION  FOR  THE  FARM  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS 


Suggested  Content 


I.  Recreational  possibilities  in  the  home. 

II.  Enriching  recreational  program. 

A.  Family  "get  togethers." 

B.  Home  radio  parties. 

C.  Contests. 

D.  Homemade  games  including  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family : 

1.  Dart  board. 

2.  Puzzles. 

3.  Ping  pong. 

4.  Other  games. 

E.  Out-door  cooking : 

1.  No.  10  tin  can  cooking. 

2.  Bean  holes. 

3.  Fish  fries. 

4.  Wood  craft  cookery. 

F.  Family   outings.     (Combine   with  ap- 
preciation of  nature's  gifts). 

G.  Reading  together. 

H.  Family  hobbies : 

1.  Nature  collections. 

2.  Hand  crafts. 

3.  Gardening  unusual  vegetables,  flow- 
ers, herbs,  and  other  plants. 

4.  Re-stocking  wild  life. 

I.  Family    or   group    singing   and  other 

forms  of  music. 
J.  Back  yard  play  space : 

1.  Tennis. 

2.  Croquet. 

3.  Miniature  golf. 

4.  Horseshoe  pitching. 

5.  Other  games. 

III.  Farm  family  hospitality. 

A.  Meaning  of  hospitality. 

B.  Qualities  of  good  hosts  and  hostesses. 

C.  Appropriate  ways  of  entertaining  your 
own  friends  in  the  home. 

D.  Ways    of    helping    with  entertaining 
friends  of  other  members  of  family. 

IV.  Possibilities  of  community  recreation  for 
farm  families. 

A.  Corn  shuckings. 

B.  Square  dances. 

C.  Field  days. 

D.  Community  suppers,  picnics,  sings  and 
dramatics. 

E.  Community  festivals. 

F.  Church  socials. 

G.  Spelling  bees,  contests,  and  stunt 
 nights.   ____ 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


Make  reports  on  favorite  family  games  or 
recreation,  such  as : 

1.  Picnics. 

2.  Movies. 

3.  Over-night  guests. 

4.  Company  for  a  meal. 

5.  Fishing. 

6.  Visiting  relatives. 

Divide  pupils  into  "family"  groups  and  plan 
some  suggested  home  recreation  : 

1.  Learn  about  contests  available  and  put 
into  practice  some  of  these  contests  with- 
in their  "family"  group. 

2.  Make  a  game  for  their  home  use  that  all 
members  of  family  can  enjoy. 

3.  "Family"  groups  take  part  in  outdoor 
cooking  experience  (entertain  other 
groups) . 

4.  Plan  reading  hour  and  demonstrate  to 
class. 

5.  Explore  group  hobby  work. 

6.  Select  songs  and  records  that  family 
would  be  likely  to  enjoy.  Demonstrate. 

7.  Plan  for  back  yard  play  space. 

Pupils  discuss  homes  that  they  enjoy  visiting 
most  and  tell  why. 

Set  up  standards  for  good  hosts  and  hostesses 
that  pupils  wish  to  acquire. 

Pupils  entertain — parents  and  other  guests  at 
open  houses,  at  school  entertainments  or  at 
other  social  functions. 

Suggest  ways  of  making  home  enjoyable  for 
guests  of  all  family  members. 

Plan  and  prepare  refreshments  that  might 
appeal  to  friends  of  all  members  of  the 
family. 


References 

Teacher: 

Scranton.    Fun  and  Work  for  Future  Farmers.    Interstate  Printers  and 
Publishers.  1937. 

W.  A.  Ross.    Forward  F.  F.  A.    French-Bray  Printing  Company.  1939. 
pp.  81-87. 

Sid  G.  Hedge.    Games  for  Small  Towns.    Lippincott.  1933. 
North.    101  Things  to  Do  in  Spare  Time.  Lippincott. 
Mason  Mitchell.    Active  Games  and  Contests.    1935.    Complete  Book. 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft.    Games.    MacMillan.    1937.    Complete  Book. 
Dorothy  Biddle.    How  to  Arrange  Flowers.    The  Sun  Dial  Press,  Inc., 
New  York.  1934. 

Grace  L.  Ryan.    Dances  of  Our  Pioneers.    Barnes.    1939.  Complete  Book. 
The  Community  Handbook.    The  Progressive  Farmer-Ruralist  Company, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  25^. 

Pupil: 

Baxter,  Justin  and  Rust.    Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.    1940.  pp. 
168-182. 

Kinyon,  Hopkins.    Junior  Home  Problems.    Sanborn.    1941.  pp.  174-197. 
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7.    PROVIDING  AND  MANAGING  THE  FARM  FAMILY  INCOME 


Suggested  Content 


I.  Production  of  cash  products. 

II.  Marketing   of   surplus  prod- 
ucts. 

III.  Introduction    of    new  enter- 
prises. 

IV.  Cash  income  from  spare-time 
work. 

V.  Cooperation  in  managing  the 
family  income. 

VI.  Budgeting  the  family  income. 

VII.  Contribution  to  family  in- 
come through  services  of 
family  members. 

VIII.  Wise  selection,  use  and  con- 
servation of  available  family 
commodities. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


Work  toward  the  improvement  in 
quality  of  farm  products. 

Produce  commodities  for  local 
markets. 

Work  during  spare  time  to  supple- 
ment personal  and  family  in- 
come. 

Make  a  study  of  some  family  bud- 
gets. 

Evaluate  budget  items. 

Make  and  use  a  personal  budget. 

Discuss  and  study  how  the  use  of  a 
budget  may  make  a  home  a  happy 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Conserve  food,  clothing,  home  fur- 
nishings, and  farm  and  home 
equipment. 

Take  field  trips  to  stores  and 
markets  to  study  quality  and 
prices. 


References 

Bulletins — 

Price,  Hazel  Houston.    Living  With  the  Family.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Boston.    1942.  44^. 
That  for  Which  We  Save  and  Spend:  Federal  Security  Agency.    U.  S. 

Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  1942. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use.     No.  1001. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Meats.    No.  1762. 

Home  Storage  of  Vegetables.    No.  879. 

Film  Strips — 

Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
356 — Farm  Family  Money  Management.  55^ 
121 — Better  Stock. 
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8.    THE  FARM  FAMILY  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Suggested  Content 


L  The  place  of  an  organization  in 
the  rural  community  and  its 
effect  on  citizenship. 

II.  The  family's  place  in  community 
life. 

A.  The  family's  place  in  school 
and  church. 

B.  The  family's  place  in  rural 
recreational  program. 

C.  The  place  of  the  family  in 
community  improvement. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 


Study  aims,  purposes,  and  activities 
of  the  various  organizations: 
F.  F.  A.  or  N.  F.  A.,  4-H  Club, 
Homemakers  Club,  Boy  Scouts,  ' 
Girl  Scouts,  Jr.  Grange,  Farm 
Bureau,  and  other  farm  and  home 
organizations. 

Attend  and  take  active  part  in  some 
of  the  above  organizations. 

Attend  church  and  school  activities 
as  a  family  group  and  take  active 
part. 

Help  to  plan  and  take  a  part  in 
recreational  program  for  the 
community,  such  as  hikes,  pic- 
nics, and  camping. 

Cooperate  with  neighbors  in  carry- 
ing out  community  improvements. 

Assist  in  organizing  some  of  the 
following  clubs:  Debating,  music, 
book,  sewing  circle,  hobby,  dra- 
matics and  garden. 


References 

Teacher: 

Scranton.    Fun  and  Work  for  Future  Farmers.    Interstate.  1934. 
Pupil  : 

Progressive  Farmer.    Raleigh,  N.  C.    Community  Handbook.  25 
Hopkins  &  Kinyon.    Junior  Home  Problems.    Sanborn.    1941.    Page  198. 
Hammonds  &  Woods.    Today's  Agriculture.    Lippincott.    1938.  Page 
422 

Baxter,' Justin  &  Rust.    Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.    1940.  Page 
407. 

North  Carolina  College  Extension  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    Programs  and 
Materials  for  Leaders  in  Home,  Community  and  Club  Recreation. 
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9.    THE  CARE  AND  WISE  USE  OF  NATURE'S  GIFTS 


Suggested  Content 

CI                                     TV.  T-1 

SUGGESTED  JrUPIL  HjXPERIENCES 

I. 

Nature's  gifts. 

iVlaKc  a  list  oi  nature  s  guts  on  LU6  nome  iarm. 
List   present  farm   practices   which  tend  to 

II. 

The  importance  of  conservation. 

destroy  nature's  gifts. 
Collect  pictures  and  prepare  posters  to  illus- 

III. 

Conservation: 

trate    practices    which    tend    to  destroy 

nature's  gifts. 

A.  Water. 

Collect  pictures  and  prepare  posters  to  illus- 

B. Soil. 

trate    practices    which    tend    to  conserve 

nature's  gifts. 

C.  Trees. 

Plant  50  or  more  trees  on  gullied  area  at 

D.  Wildlife. 

home  or  near  school. 

1.  Birds. 

Thin  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  trees. 

2.  Animals. 

Plant  lawn  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

3.  Fish. 

Feed   quail   and   other   birds   during  winter 
snows. 

Establish   a   bird   refuge   at   home   or  near 
school. 

Construct  bird  houses  in  school  shop  and 
place  at  appropriate  locations  on  the  farm. 

List  beneficial  and  harmful  birds  in  the  com- 
munity. 

References 

Teacher: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. — 

Soil  Defense  in  the  Piedmont.    No.  1767. 

Prevention  and  Control  of  Gullies.    No.  1813. 

Farms  and  Rains  Can't  Take.    No.  394. 

Soil  Defense  in  the  South.    No.  1809. 
Kylie,  Hieronymus,  and  Hall.    CCC  Forestry.  1937. 

Pupils  : 

Hammonds  and  Woods.    Today's  Agriculture.    Lippincott.    1938.  Pages 
165-267. 

Francis  E.  Tustison.    Forests,   Trees  and  Woods.    The  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.    1936.  650. 

Bulletins— 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Hands  to  Save  the  Soil.    Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

America's  Land. 

Little  Waters.    H.  S.  Person. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Incorporated,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

City.    Saving  Our  Soil.    No.  14.    1937.  100. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Stop  Gullies.    Save  Your  Farm.    No.  1737.  1934. 

Wild  Life  Conservation.    No.  1788.  1937. 

Use  the  Land  and  Save  the  Soil.    1940.  50. 

Our  Soil — Its  Wastage — Its  Preservation.    1938.  100. 

Our  Soil — Its  Wastage  and  Preservation.  1936. 

Ten  Billion  Little  Dams.    Soil  Conservation. 

What  Is  Soil  Erosion.    No.  286.    1938.  150. 

Conservation  Farming  Practices  and  Flood  Control.  No.  253.  1936. 
From  Ridge  to  River.    1939.  50. 

Erosion  on  Roads  and  Adjacent  Lands.    No.  164.  1938. 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Conservation.  Monthly  publications  since  October 
1937. 

Helping  Our  Bird  Friends.    Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Other  publications  on  wild  life  can  be  secured  from  N.  C.  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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10.    MAKING  THE  HOME  COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT,  AND 

ATTRACTIVE 


Suggested  Content 


I.  Ways  of  making  the  farm  house  and  sur- 
roundings more  attractive. 

A.  Painting. 

B.  Minor  repairs. 

C.  Attractive  lawns. 

D.  Walks. 

E.  Shrubbery. 

F.  Home  furnishings  and  conveniences : 

1.  Construction. 

2.  Repair. 

3.  Arrangement. 

4.  Care. 

II.  The  individual's  contribution  to  the  neat- 
ness and  attractiveness  of  the  rooms  in 
which  he  lives. 


Suggested  Pupil  Experiences 

Show  film  strips,  slides,  and  other  pictures  of 
attractive  farm  homes  as  compared  with 
unattractive  ones. 

Work  out  together  reasons  why  some  homes 
are  more  attractive  than  others. 

Give  illustrations  of  difference  in  appearance 
and  lasting  qualities  of  painted  and  un- 
painted  homes. 

Take  field  trip  to  show  comparison  of  farm 
homes  for  attractiveness.  Bring  in  painting 
of  out  buildings  and  home,  need  for  re- 
pairs, lawns,  walks,  landscaping  and  use  of 
different  kinds  of  shrubs. 

Study  common  shrubs,  their  uses  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Propagation    through    cuttings    and  simple 

layering. 
Prune  shrubbery. 
Transplant  shrubbery. 

Work  out  together  a  list  of  common  farm  and 
home  conveniences.  Pupils  select  and  make 
one  type  of  convenience  from  this  list. 

Arrange  furniture  in  the  department  to  illus- 
trate comfort  and  beauty. 

Hang  pictures  to  show  correct  methods. 

Make  a  list  of  housekeeping  duties  that  both 
boys  and  girls  might  do  in  their  home. 
Each  pupil  assume  some  responsibility  for 
practicing  these  duties  in  the  department 
and  at  home. 

Make  a  list  of  desirable  storage  spaces  for  the 
farm  home  and  demonstrate  the  use  in  class. 
Pupils  carry  out  plans  for  increasing  storage 
space  in  their  home.  


Pupils :  References 

Ki'nyon  and  Hopkins.    Junior  Home  Problems.    Sanborn.    1941.  Pages 
75-111. 

Hammonds  and  Woods.    Today's  Agriculture.    Lippincott.    1938.  Pages 
443-485. 

Baxter,  Justin,  Rust.    Sharing  Home  Life.    Lippincott.    1940.  Pages 
145-165. 

Chapman.    Successful  Farming  in  the  South.    Smith.  1939. 
Teacher: 

Rostand  Scranton.    Landscaping  the  Farmstead.    No.  189.    U.  S.  Dept. 

of  Interior.      Office  of  Education.    Washington,  D.  C.  50^. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 

Beautifying  the  Farmstead.    Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1087. 

Painting  on  the  Farm.    Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1452. 

Transplanting  Trees  and  Shrubs.    No.  1591. 

Farm  Home  Conveniences.    Farmers  Bulletin  No.  927. 

Convenient  Kitchen.    Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1513. 

Closets  and  Storage  Spaces.    No.  1865. 
N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service— 

Walks  and  Drives.    Extension  Circular  No.  254. 

A  Guide  to  Farmstead  Beautification.    Extension  Circular  No.  253. 

Beautifying  Home  Grounds.    Extension  Folders  Nos.  40,  41,  and  42. 

Lawns.    Extension  Circular  No.  189. 
Georgia  Agricultural  Extension  Service.    Athens,  Ga.    Save  Steps  with  a 

Kitchen  Sink.    No.  259. 

Film  Strips —  w  „  „ 

Photo  Lab.,  Inc.    3825  Georgia  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C— 

Easier  Housework  Through  Good  Posture  and  Efficient  Equipment. 
No.  274.  55^. 

Liveable  Living  Rooms.    No.  285.  50tf. 

Convenient  Storage  Space.    No.  408.  55tf. 
S.  C.  Extension  Service.    Clemson  College,  S.  C.    Fix  Up  the  Farm  Home 

for  Better  Living. 
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